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Monkey 39. Mesencephalon. About the aqueduct there are several blood vessels the 
sheaths of which are packed by lymphocytes and a few leucocytes. There is pro- 
nounced reaction on the part of the neuroglia 
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vANCER MORTALITY IN THE TEN ORIGINAL REGISTRATION 

STATES 

Trend for the Period 1900-1920 1 

By J. W. Schereschewsey, Surgeon, United Stales Public Health Service 

The progressive increase in the cancer death rates shown in the 
mortality statistics in practically all civilized countries has invited 
the serious attention of students of the public health. The more 
optimistic are of the opinion that these increases in the death rate 
may be accounted for by improvements in medical diagnosis, increase 
in the accuracy of vital statistics in general, greater precision in 
filling out death returns, changes in the age distribution of the popu- 
lation, and similar factors. 

Yet others are inclined to a gloomier view of the situation. They 
hold that the magnitude of the observed increases in the death rate 
is too great, too general in its distribution, to be accounted for in any 
. such way, so that the apparent is also an actual increase in the cancer 

f atality. 

Because of/ the importance and interest of this question, it was 
thought well worth while to attempt a critical analysis of the course 
of the cancer mortality in the 10 original registration States, i. e., 
Connecticut, Indiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hamp- 
shire, KTew Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, and Vermont. This 
area was chosen because it is the only one available in this country 
for continuous study over the selected period of 21 years, as the 
other Spiles bow forming the registration area were added from time 
to timf to the original 10. 

Moreover, these States, with the exception of Indiana and Michi- 
gan, were all situated in a similar geographic section. The popula- 
tion, about 19,800,000 in 1900, and more than 27,000,000 in 1920, 
'^Y&presents about 25 per cent of the total population of the United 
States, and hence is sufficiently large to give considerable mass 
value to the data. Besides this, the population is about as homo- 
geneous a group as we are likely to get in a country made up of such* 
diverse racial stocks as ours, and it exhibited about the same changes 
in racial composition, owing to immigration during the period of 
observation* 

f i Read before the Section on Preventive and Industrial Medicine and Public Health at the seventy-sixth 
. annual session of the American y*~ *d ieaf H Association, Atlantic City, N. J., May, 1925. From the Journal 
of: the American Medical Assr voP .85, Nc. Iti, October 17, 1925, pp. 1175-1179. 
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The source of the data for analysis was the published mortality 
statistics of the United States Bureau of the Census, and the decennial 
census reports. 

The following method of study and analysis was employed: 

Taking the enumerated populations of “ail ages/ 7 and also for the 
specific age groups “'under 5 years/ 7 5-9, 10-19, 20-29, 30-39, 40-49, 
50-59, 60-69, “70 years and over 77 as given in the United States 
census reports of 1900, 1910, 1920, the intercensal population of all 
ages and by specific age groups was estimated by the arithmetical 
method. In estimating the population, complilations were made as 
of January 1 instead of July 1, because of slightly greater convenience, 
while at the same time no sensible error in the comparative validity 
of the tables was introduced. Since specific age groups were dealt 
with, the population of unknown age was omitted from the estimated 
figures. 


General cancer death rates and specific death rates were then 
computed, first, for all forms of cancer and then for cancer by the 
seat of organ affected, the international classification 1 being used. 
In the case of cancer of the breast and cancer <k the female genital 
organs, rates were computed on the basis? qf tub estimated female 
population, as cancer of the breast is almoS^whffly, and cancer of 
the female genital organs exclusively, confined to tmt sex. 

The extent of death certification by medical mW the changes 
and improvements in the practice of death certificatxOTtoid in diag- 
nosis, the corrections to be applied for changing age distraction, and 
finally changes in racial stock due to immigration and the%feets of 
these factors on the mortality rates were each considered jin their 
turn. The results of this analysis and interpretation of fjie da % 
are now in the process of publication. They are entirely toq»|^|j| 
be given in extenso here. However, by using a somewhat v. 
method of age grouping, the main results of the inquiry, theL f ^ 
pretation, and the resulting conclusions may be briefly pi wr " 

The population aged 40 years and over is the imr- jg® 1 * 
group, so far as cancer mortality is concerned. In 1900' W 0 ! 
under consideration, this age group furnished abo*” 1 " ■ ^ 

and in 1920 about 92.5 per cent of all the cancer eent > 


*In the international classification of causes of death, cancers are fciL,? " — — — — . 

“cancer and other malignant tumors” which, in turn, is subdivided r e general rubric is 
* (2) cancer of the stomach and liver; (3) cancer of the peritoneum, cavity; 

female genital organs; (5) cancer of the breast; (8) cancer of the sr' , am » cancer of the 
not specified. It should be noted that this classification was . ^ r , or ? ans or of organs 
prior to 1910, We find the rubrics “cancer of the mouth” % tise f 1 years * 'Thus, 

“cancer of the buccal cavity” and, “cancer of the periton^ aad reciam if */ of 
in classification may have had some effect on the figure r W as probably small S ° differecc0a 
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The population 40 years and over of the 10 origin 
States was 5,313,459 in 1900; in 1920, 8,145,709. It 
distribution given in Table 1. 

Table 1 . — Age distrihutio?i of 10 original registration States 


Age group 

1900 

191 

Population 

Per cenr 

Population 

F 

40-49 

2, 223, 723 
1, 534, 625 
963, 991 
530, 120 

41.94 

3, 421. 204 
2, 431, 602 
1, 453, 490 
839, 413 

42.00 
23. £5 
17. S4 
10.30 

50-59 ! 

28.88 ! 

40-69 

18 14 

; 

11. 03 


Total.. - 

5, 313, 459 

! 

99. 99 

8, 145, 709 

S3. 99 




From this age distribution the somewhat unexpected fact is noted \ 
that, in spite of the increase in the median age of the general popula- 
tion that has taken place since 1900, in the population aged 40 years 
and over, the proportion of elderly persons GO years and over was 
greater in 1900 than it Was in 1920 (29.i7 and 28.14 per cent, re- 
spectively). If we redistribute the 1920 population of 40 years and 
over according to the 1900 percentage composition and apply the 
appropriate 1920 cancer death rates to each of the resulting age 
groups, it is found that instead of the 25,368 that were reported for 
this section of the population, 25,806 deaths would have occurred. 
This corresponds to a rate of 316.8 per 100,000, or 5.4 points higher 
than the observed 1920 rate of 311.4. 

From this it follows that the cancer death rates in this group of the 
^^opulation may be compared for the period of 1900-1920 without the 
j^ssity of introducing any correction for a changing age distribution, 
\j correction for this factor would have the effect of slightly in- 
ng instead of lowering the rates of the later years of the period. 
cre ^ 1‘refore, we arrive immediately at the conclusion that any in- 
x m observed in the cancer deaths of this group of the population 


cri . 

■are 
tributir 
Dhart 


■ 1 ^ 


as at. 


^pendent of changes that may have taken place jn the age dis- 

1 A. i. 

and Table 2 show the changes that have occurred in the 
1 .from cancer of all forms, and by site of the organ affected 


• x, , \tion 40 years and over, the rates for cancer of the breast 
in thepopula J ------ 

and cancer of 


ohe female genital organs being based on the female 

, ! \ars and over, which has practically the same age 

Wulation 40ye V of ^ mde . 

distribution as that ^ ta y e •(. j s obvious that pronounced increases 
f ,From -this chart ai ^ death mte from cancer of aI1 formSj mtl in 

taken place in th w different organ seats, the only exception 
nearly all the cancers of . \ & 
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Ac, "other organs or organs not specified,” of which 
^said later. 

U1 -»g the initial and the final rates, the percentage increases 
! Pable 3 are observed. It is apparent that with the exception 
of the skin and cancers of other organs or organs not 
ar d, the increases have been pronounced and striking. Cancers 
* peritoneum, intestines, and rectum have shown the greatest 



Cha,p*t X.— Death rate, per hundred thousand of population, from all forms of cancer^?? 1 ; 7^ 
site of organ affected, in age group 40 years and over, in the registration States of for the 

period 1900-1920: A, cancer, all forms; B, stomach and liver; C, other organs or °*sansnot 
, specified; A female genital organs; A female breast; F, peritoneum, infesting ma vectum ' f 
Q, skin; II, buccal cavity. 

/ ■ , 1 

advance, the percentage increase over the 1900 / ate 148.4. 

Cancers of the skin, on the other hand, as shows/ 3; 8 & a rt, ^ave 
shown no increase in the rate since about 19Q9/> the curve fttit 
other organs, or organs not specified, is differ*/ from that for other 
varieties of cancer, in that the curve showf^/^ pronounced downward 
concavity. ' ? 
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Table 2. — Death rate from cancer 1 



Cancer, 
all forms 

Buccal 

cavity 

Stomach 
and liver 

Periton- 
eum, in- 
testine 
and 
rectum 

Female 2 
genital 
organs 

Breast 2 

\ 

skin 

v_ 

Other 
or un- 
specified 
organs 


212.0 

5. 50 

77.1 

19.0 

51.0 

34 4 

s 

7.36 

60.75 

55.4 

1901 

218.1 

6. 13 

78.1 

23 7 


36 6 

S. 59 
8.06 
S. 79 

10(W , .... _ . 

217.4 

6.0 

80.6 

23 69 

55.9 

39.5 

, 51. G5 

1903 

227.9 

6.84 

85 0 

22 95 

60.4 

39 5 

, 54.85 

1904 

232.2 

7.25 

89.2 

25 03 

61.9 

42 3 

S. 98 

50.4 

1905 

238.8 

8. 06 

90.8 

27. 48 

63.6 

41.2 

9. 13 

51.4 

1906 

240 0 

8.11 

91.6 

29.2 

62 6 

42.7 

8.79 

50.3 

1907 

248.5 

8.35 

96.2 

30 91 

65.8 

46 6 

9. 95 

47. 45 

1908 

251.0 

9. 14 

99.3 

31.44 

74.5 

50.1 

10.91 

38.6 

1909 

259.0 

10.08 

102.1 

34.9 

75.7 

53.0 

11.0 

37.37 

io io 

270.8 

10.4 

109.0 

38 28 

77.8 

54 2 

9. 46 

38.61 

1911 

273.8 

11.35 

107.5 

39.5 

SO. 7 

55.9 

9. SI 

38.12 

1Q19. 

278.0 

10.82 

112.5 

38.49 

78.8 

57.2 

10 07 

38.91 

1913 * 

2S6 0 

10.98 

114.0 

42.2 

82.3 

56.5 

9.69 

40.5 

1914 

280. 0 ! 

12 24 

107.0 

41.88 

S3. 1 

64 0 

10.19 

42. 11 

1915 

293. 2 | 

11. 51 

114.5 

44. 38 

81.2 

59.8 

9.81 ! 

43.45 

IQIfl 

300 0 

10.54 

115.1 

44. 96 

83.6 

61.6 

10.47 

47.21 

1<U7 

301. 4 

11. 25 

114.1 

45.0 

84.3 

62.0 

10. 13 

48.55 

1Q1S 

299.7 

10. 74 

113.6 

46. 95 

82.6 

58.3 

9.57 

49.03 

1010 . _ 

302.3 

11. 25 

114. 1 

45. 45 

84.4 

59 5 

10.11 

50.2 

1920 

3X1.4 

11.18 

116.2 

47.2 

84.0 

62.8 

9.38 

54.9 



. i The rate given is that for each 109,000 of population, aged 40 years and over, all forms and by site of organ' 
affected, in the 10 registration states of 1900, for tile period 1900-1920. 

2 These rates figured on women, aged 40 and over. 


Table 3. — Percentage increases in death rate from cancer of all forms 


u I 

Death rate per 
100,000 

! Per cent 
increase 


1900 

1920 

Cancer, all forms 

212.0 

311.4 

46.9 

Buccal cavity — — 

5.5 

11.18 

103.4 

Stomach and liver , 

77.1 

116.2 

60.7 

148.4 

Peritoneum, intestines and rectum 

19.0 

47.2 

TTfirrmlfi gpnftvi organs __ _ 

51.0 

84.0 

64.7 

Breast 2 ----- 

34.4 

62.8 

82.6 

Skin-— i 

7.36 

9.38 

27.4 

Other organs or organs not specified : J 

60.75 

54.9 

2 9.0 



1 Female population 40 years and over. 

2 Decrease. 


As explained by the Census Bureau, the form of this curve is un- 
doubtedly due to increased precision in stating the site of the malig- 
nant growth on the death certificate, the fuller information resulting 
from the efforts of the Census Bureau and local registrars to improve 
death - registration, permitting the assignment of a larger proportion 
of cancers to the proper seat of the disease. 

Reference to the curve, however, shows us that apparently this 
, gain in accuracy, which produced a striking drop in the mortality 
rate tmder this rubric in the period 1900-1909, became stabilized at 
about that time, as the curve for this classification of cancer shows 
. unsteady rise, the percentage increase in the rate from 1910 (the low 
point) to 1920 being 47 per cent. Since the precision of death certi- 
fication was presumably as great in 1920 as in 1910, this. rise in the 
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death rate cuive from that year must be due to on Increase in the 
reported number of deaths ol persons 40 years and over from cancers 
of this elites. The types of cancer classified by the Census Bureau 
under the rubric 11 cancer of other organs or organs not specified” 
are cancer of the larynx, lungs and pleura, pancreas, kidneys and 
buprarenals, prostate, bladder, brain, bones (except jaw), testes, and 
others of this class. 

On the face of things, in the population 40 years and over, and 
independent of any change in age distribution, thex fc e has been a pro- 
nounced increase in all forms of cancer and of cancer of nearly all 
the specified sites. Before accepting this as an actual increase in 
the cancer moil ality, however, we should subject these data to some 
interpretation. 

The validity of mortality returns are, of course, importantly 
affected by the extent to which causes of death are reported by 
members of the medical profession and not by laymen, as is too often 
permitted. 

However, so far as the States in question are concerned, inquiry 
showed that practically 100 per cent of death returns for the period 
under consideration were signed by duly licensed physicians, and 
consequently the diagnostic error was that inherent in the diagnoses 
of the medical profession in general, uncomplicated by errors due to 
the reporting of deaths by laymen. 

Statistically, therefore, the mortality statistics of the 10 original 
registration States have a high degree of validity and from this 
standpoint are much more reliable than those of certain foreign 
countries that permit laymen to certify to causes of death. 

As Willcox points out, another factor that may alter the reliability 
of death returns is the extent of available medical services. In 
regions where physicians are scarce the death returns are less trust- 
worthy than where they are plentiful. 

From this standpoint, however, the 10 States considered have little 
to be desired. In 1906 the total number of physicians in these 
States w r as 33,127, a ratio to the population of 1:666. In 1921 this 
number was 39,389, a ratio of 1:708. 

From this it is evident that in these registration States the ratio 
of medical men to the general population is very high, more than 
twice as high, for instance, as in England or in Germany, This 
betokens a high degree of availability of medical services for diag- 
nosis and treatment of the sick. Moreover, we could not ascribe 
part of the observed increase in the cancer death rates to increase 
in the availability of medical services, as the ratio of physicians to 
the general population was slightly greater during the early years 
jpf the period of observation than it was later. 
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Consequently, since no correction resulting either $ s from lack of 
medical certification or available medical services neeitAl be applied 
to these rates, the remaining elements that should be ex ramined for 
trustworthiness, ancl suitably corrected if need be, consist" /' in allow- 
ances that should be made for improvements in the preciri’^ion and 
accuracy in returning causes of death, progress in medical didjmgnosis, 
and the influence on the cancer death rate due to the changes wi.Jftought 
in the racial stock by immigration. C 

1900 (905 1910 f9!5 1920 

300 

200 


too 

90 


SO 


9 

7 


Chart 2.— -Death rate per hundred thousand population, from senility, ill-deiraed causes, 
ami the combined rate, m age group -iO years and over, in the registration States of 1900 for the 
period 1000-1920. 

Even casual examination of the mortality returns over a series of 
years shows that a pronounced change in the direction of greater 
precision and detail in the filling out of death certificates must have 
taken place. An important improvement in this direction is demon- 
strated, as pointed out by Willcox, by Howard, and by others, but 
the great changes that have taken place in the deaths reported in 
this age group are due to “indefinite” causes and to senility. This 
'S well shown in Chart 2. 
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VTliile the /general death rate in persons 40 years and over has 
shown but junk change during the period of observation, this chart 
shows flat- the death rate from “ ill-defined' 7 causes fell during the 
21-year p eiiod from 108 to 5, a decrease of more than 95 per cent. 
In bimiK-a* fashion, the mortality rate from senility declined from 185 
in 19GW to 34.1 in 1920, a decrease of nearly 82 per cent. 

Th*, e drop in the combined death rate from these causes has been 
293 m 1900 to 39.1 in 1920, a decrease of nearly 87 per cent. 

Since there has been no significant change during the period of 
observation in the general death rate of persons 40 years and over 
the great reduction in the death rates from indefinite causes and 
senility must have been effected by a gradual redistribution of 
deaths formerly reported under these rubrics to other more precise 
classifications. 

The observed reduction in the reported deaths from these causes 
is thus good testimony to increasing accuracy and precision in death 
certification. If the 1920 rate for deaths from ill-defined causes and 
for senility had prevailed in 1900, instead of the 15,508 deaths 
reported under these rubrics, only 2,077 deaths would have been 
attributed to these causes in the population 40 years and over. 
For that year, this would leave 13,491 deaths to be redistributed 
among other more precise classifications. Here, then, is a source 
of excess deaths which, if all assigned to cancer, would much more 
than obliterate any advances in the cancer death rate. 

Of course, there is no justification for any such extreme correction of 
the cancer death rate, as besides cancer, other diseases, such as dis- 
eases of the circulatory system, have shown even more dramatic in- 
creases than cancer in this age group. However, we must assume that 
a certain proportion of the deaths certified to formerly as due to ill- 
defined causes and to u old age ” were in reality due to cancer. It is of 
interest to see what adjustment must be made in the cancer death 
rate if we assign a fair proportion of these deaths to the cancer classi- 
fication. 

Since the number of deaths in persons under GO reported as due to 
senility is negligible, we must divide our age group 40 and over into 
two subgroups, one aged 40-59, and the other 60 and over. 

In the first group, in 1900 there were 1,331 deaths reported as due 
to ill-defined causes and senility, as against 152 in 1920. Had the 
1920 rate prevailed in 1900, only 98 deaths would have been reported 
as due to these causes, leaving a difference of 1,233 deaths to be dis- 
tributed among other causes of death. In 1920 the deaths from 
rn&mc ioarmed 13.7 per cent of all deaths in this group with the excep- 
tion of them© due to senility and to ill-defined causes. So, if for the 
sake of liberal adjustment we add 13.7 per cent of the excess deaths 
to be redistributed, 169 additional deaths attributable to cancer 
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result; to be added to the 5,043 reported deaths, making a total of 
5,212 deaths. The adjusted rate resulting from this addition is 138.5 
instead of 134. 

As the 1920 rate was 176.7, the difference between this an( J the 
adjusted 1900 rate for this group is 38.2 instead of 42.7' points. 
Since 38.2 is about 89.5 per cent of 42.7, a little more than 10 p& r cent 
of the increase in the cancer death rate in this group may be ascribed 
to greater precision in certifying causes of death. \ 

Treating the age group 60 and over in similar fashion, we find that 
in 1900, 14,237 deaths were reported as due to senility ‘and to ill- 
defined causes. Substituting the 1920 rate of 13.2, only 3,033 deaths 
would have resulted, leaving 12,188 deaths to be reassigned under 
more definite classifications. Since, in 1920, 10.6 per cent of all 
deaths in this age group (except those due to senility and to ill-defined 
causes) were due to cancer, 10.6 per cent of 12,188 gives 1,292 deaths 
to be added to the 6,220 reported cancer deaths. This gives an ad- 
justed rate of 484.6, as compared with the observed rate of 401.3. 
The differences between the reported and adjusted 1900 rate and the 
1920 rate are 253.9 and 170.6, respectively, corresponding to percent- 
age increases of 63.3 and 35.2. 

Since 170.6 is about 67 per cent of 253.9, 33 per cent of the observed 
increase could be explained by transfer to the cancer column of deaths 
in which the cause was erroneously reported as due to senility or other 
ill-defined causes. 

In making this correction, it has been assumed that the excess 
deaths are assigned to other causes in the proportion these have to the 
total deaths from all causes in each age group, the 1920 percentage of 
cancer, the highest observed, being used in this case. , 

Willcox believes that this method of correction tends to under- 
estimate rather than overestimate the transfer, since the modern 
tendency is away from vague and indefinite to specific and definite 
causes of death. Hence, he believes that there has been a greater 
tendency to certify cancer, with the increase in precision of death 
certification, than would be indicated by its chance frequency as a 
cause of death. 

It is believed, however, that the method of correction is liberal for 
the following reasons: In the first place, the 1920 percentage that 
cancer formed of all deaths is used, thus representing the more nearly 
stabilized practices of present day death certification. The cir- 
cumstance is ignored that, if cancer has actually increased, there 
yrould naturally be to-day a higher percentage of cancer among all 
deaths than formerly. 

Again, we include in the cancer deaths a large number of deaths due 
to cancer of accessible sites, such as the buccal cavity, breast, female 
genital organs and skin, about which, as is conceded, errors, so lar as 
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death certific^j on j s concerned, hardly ever occur. In fact, with 
regard to su^ typ es of cancer, it may be concluded that throughout 
the entire ^ er i 0( f 0 f observation the tendency to report a vague and 
indefinite^ ra ther than a specific cause of death was negligible as 
compared to other varieties of cancer, and very much less than for 
other % lises 0 { death, such as organic diseases of the heart. 

^k^re is still another correction that must be discussed. While the’ 
death rate has been increasing, that due to nonmalignant 
^-miors has been falling. In 1900, the rate was a little over 12 per 
hundred thousand for persons 40 years and over, while in 1920 it was 
but 7.9. Had the latter rate prevailed in 1900, only 420 instead of 
646 deaths would have occurred. This gives a difference of 226 
deaths reported as nonmalignant but which, presumably, were due to 
cancer. 

Let us now review briefly how matters stand as to the various 
adjustments that should be made in this group. 

Table 4. — Redistribution 

Transfers to cancer from— j Deaths 

40-59 years “Ill-defined” deaths 

60 years... “Ill-defined” deaths and senility.... 

40 years Nonmalignant to malignant tumors. 

Total- 

In regard to changing age distribution, it has already been pointed 
out that if the population aged 40 and over were redistributed ac- 
cording to the age constitution prevailing in 1900, the 1920 rate of 
311.4 should be somewhat increased, to 316.8. This rate is greater 
than the observed rate of 212 in 1900 by 49.5 per cent. In 1900 there 
were reported 11,263 cancer deaths in this group. As a result of the 
previous computations, the number of deaths given in Table 4 should 
be added to tliis figure. 

This total, added to the 11,263 already reported, gives 12,950 
deaths. This yields a death rate per hundred thousand of 243.9, 
31.9 points higher than the observed rate of 212. 

This adjusted rate is less than the 1920 rate adjusted for change 
in age distribution of 316.8 by 72.9 points. This corresponds to an 
increase of 29.9 instead of 49.5 per cent. As 72.9 is about 69.5 per 
cent of 104.8 (the difference between the 1920 adjusted and the 1900 
observed rate), a little more than 30 per cent of the increase in this 
age group could be attributed to greater precision and more accuracy 
in returning the causes of death. 

One aspect that must be considered in connection with the increase 
in cancer mortality is the extent to which general improvement in 
diagnostic skill may have contributed to such increase. It must, 
however* be borne in mind that here we are dealing, not with im» 
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provement in the early diagnosis of cancer, when there is stillf of 
arresting the disease, but with the diagnosis of cancer in its t? -^mal 
stages. . ~~ 

From this standpoint, and especially in the recognition of ea! nce rs 
of the accessible sites, such as the buccal cavity, the breast, ana^&e 
female genital organs, it is doubtful whether the physicians of 1$00 
were much, if at all, inferior to their brethren of to-day. 

Yet the death rates of some of these cancers of accessible site£ r -^ 
such as the buccal cavity, the breast, and the uterus, show a higher 
percentage increase than that of an inaccessible site, such as cancer 
of the stomach and liver. 

This is shown by the following percentage increase in the rates: 
Cancer of the buccal cavity, 103.4 per cent; cancer of the uterus, 64.7 
per cent; cancer of the breast, 82.6 per cent; cancer of the stomach 
and liver, 50.7 per cent. 

It is true that the disproportionate increase in the death rate from 
cancer of the peritoneum, intestine, and rectum would indicate some 
improvement in the diagnosis of these types of cancer. The evidence 
just given, however, is somewhat weakened by the failure of skin 
cancer, to advance since about 1910. 

While no completely satisfactory explanation is at hand, we may 
suppose here that the superficial situation, generally lower malig- 
nancy, greater amenability both to surgical removal and to radio- 
therapy, and the much higher average age at death may be cited as 
factors that would explain the failure of skin cancers to advance pari 
passu with the other varieties. 

Before concluding, let me refer briefly to one other point. This is 
the probable effect on the cancer death rate of the changes in racial 
stock effected by immigration during this period. It is well known 
that the character of immigration has been changing. Formerly, 
immigrants originated mainly from northern and western Europe. 
Now they come mainly from southern and eastern Europe. The races 
contributing to the “old” immigration have been the English, Celtic, 
Teutonic, and Scandinavian. The predominant racial stocks in the 
“new” immigration are Italian and Slavic, 

Since the reported cancer death rates in the latter stocks, so far as 
statistics are available, seem lower, and certainly are no higher than 
in the racial stock that originated the old immigration, we may as- 
sume that the changes in racial stock duo to immigration had, if 
anything, a tendency to lower rather than to raise the prevailing 
cancer death rates, 

coxcLtrsioxs 

1. There has been a pronounced increase in the observed death 
rate from cancer in persons 40 years and over in that part of the 
United States known as the 10 original registration States. 
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* ar o t of this increase (about 30 per cent) is due to greater pre- 
cision accuracy in liie filling out of death returns. 

3* ■'if remainder, Louecer, is an actual increase in the mortality 
resulting in a death rate between 25 and 30 per cent higher than it 
^ as ' 21 }eam ago. 

j 

PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF DEATH, 1924 

~~ The Department of Commerce announces that 1,173,990 deaths 
occurred in 1924 within the death registration area of continental 
United States, representing a death rate of 11.9 pei 1,000 population 
as compared vith 12.3 in 1923, ll.S in 1922 and 11.6 in 1921. 

The death registration area (exclusive of the Territory of Hawaii) 
in 1924 comprised 39 States, the Distiiet of Columbia, and 18 cities 
in nonregistration States, with a total estimated population on July 1 
of 99,030,494, or SS.4 per cent of the estimated population of the 
United States. 

The deciease in the rates from influenza, from 44.7 per 100,000 
population in 1923 to 19.6 in 1924, and fiom pneumonia, all forms, 
from 109 to 98.4, accounts for nearly three-fourths of the decrease 
in the rate from all causes. Some of the other causes for which the 
rates decreased are measles, diphtheria, clianhea and enteritis 
(under two years), and tuberculosis (ail forms). 

Slight increases appear in the death rates from diseases of the heart, 
cancer, and automobile accidents. 

The following table shows for the death registration area in con- 
tinental United States in 1923 and 1924, the total number of deaths 
and the death rates from leading causes. 
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Cause of death 


Deaths in the registration area (exclusive 
of Hawaii) 



Rato per 100,000 

Number 

estimate 1 pop- 
ulation 


Syphilis 2 

Cancer and other malignant tumors 

Rheumatism . 

Pellagra 

Diabetes melhtus 

Meningitis (nonapiclcnnc) — 

Cerebral hemorrhage and softening 

Paralysis without specified cause 

Diseases of the heart 

Diseases of the arteries, atheroma, aneurysm, etc 

Bronchitis „ 

Pneumonia fall forms) 

Respiratory diseases other than bronchitis and pneumonia (all 

forms) 

Diarrhea and enteritis {total) 

Diarrhea and enteritis (under 2 years) 

Diarrhea and enteritis (2 years and over) 

Appendicitis and typhlitis 

Hernia, intestinal obsti action . 

Cirrhosis of the liver.. 

Nephritis 

Puerperal septicemia 

Puerperal causes other than puerperal septicemia 

Congenital malformations and diseases of early infancy 

Suicide..... 

Homicide 

Accidental and unspecified external causes, (total) 

Burns (conflagration excepted) 

Accidental drowning 

Accidental shooting 

Accidental falls.. 

Mine accidents 

Machinery accidents 

Railroad accidents 

„ Street-car accidents 

Automobile accidents 3 

Injuries by vehicles other than railroad cars, street cars, and 

automobiles 4 

Excessive heat (burns excepted) ... 

Other external causes 

All other defined causes „ 

Unknown or ill-defined causes 


1924 I 1923 1924 1923 

16,248 i 15.SU 16.4 16.2 

91,138! 86,754 92. 0 89 .4 

4, 54S i 4,064 4.0 4.5 

2,347 i 2,352 2.4 2.4 

16.453 17,357 16 6 17. { 

3,366 3,632 3.4 3U 

91,9-11 87,707 92.8 90.4 

5,957 6,056 6.0 6.5 

176,671 170,033 17S.4 175.5 

23,278 22,085 23.5 22. f 

7,207 8,515 7.3 9.3 

97,403 105,630 98.4 109. ( 

8,998 9,550 9.1 9.5 

34,482 38,703 34.8 39.1 

27,566 31,444 27,8 32. ^ 

6,916 7,259 7.0 7 J 

14,788 14,345 14.9 14. \ 

10,480 10,211 10.6 10 J 

7,344 7,027 7.4 7.! 

88,863 87,378 89,7 90.: 

5,745 5,657 5.8 5.3 

9,630 9,448 9.7 9.’ 

77,853 75,626 78,4 78,1 

12,061 11,287 12.2 11.6 

8,420 7,878 8.5 8,1 

75,745 74,131 76.5 76.4 

6.896 6,503 7.0 6,7 

6,490 5,976 6.6 6.2 

2,571 2,578 2.6 2.7 

12,955 12,378 13.1 12.8 

2,234 2,207 2.3 2.3 

2,052 2,224 2.1 2.3 

6,430 7,100 6.5 7,3 

1,623 1,757 1.6 1.8 

15,528 14,411 15.7 14.9 

1,680 1,806 1,7 1,9 

409 529 0.4 0.5 

16,878 16,662 17,0 17.2 

109,646 107, 402 110.7 110.7 

17,536 16,638 17.7 17,2 


2 Includes tabes dorsalis (locomotor ataxia) and general paralysis of the insane. 
* Does not include deaths from collisions with steam and street cars. 

4 Includes airplane, balloon, and motor-cycle accidents. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 19, 1925 

Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for meek ended December 19, 1925, and corresponding week of 1924, ( From the 

Weekly Health Index, December 22, 1925, issued by the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce) 


Week ended Corresponding 
Dee. 19, 1925 week, 1924 

Policies in force 62, 410, 497 57, 951, 439 

Number of death claims , — 12, 148 XI, 548 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate— 10. 1 10* 4 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended December 10 , 192 J, infant mortality , annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1924* ( From the Weekly Health Index, December 22, 1925 , 

issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 


Week endec! Dee. | Annual 
19, 1925 , death 

rate per 

, 1,000 

eorie- 

Total Death 1 spending 

deaths rate 1 2 * I week, 

1924 


Deaths under 
1 } ear 


Yveek 
ended 
Dee. 19, 
1925 


Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1924 


Infant 
mortally 
rate 
week 
ended 
Dee. 19, 
1923 2 


Total (Go cities) 

Akron 

Aluiny 1 

Atlanta 

White 

C oioied 

Baltimore 4 

White 

Colored 

Birmingham 

White 

Colored 

Boston 

Bridgeport. _ 

Buffalo 

Cambridge— 

Camden 

Chicago 4 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland. 

Columbus 

Dallas 

White 

Colored 

Denver. 

Dcs Moines 

Detroit 

Duluth 

El Paso 

Erie 

Fall River 4 

FJmt 

Foit Worth 

White 

Colored 

Grand Rapids 

Houston 

White 

Colored 

Indianapolis 

White 

Colored 

Kan? is City, Kans... 

White... 

Colored.. 

Kansas City, Mo 

Los Angeles.. 

Louisville 

White 

Colored.. 

Lowell 

Lynn , 

Memphis 

White 

Colored 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Nashville 4 

White 

Colored 


112 

13.0 

13.2 

769 

868 

8f3 

40 



3 

6 

33 

52 

22.7 

14.1 

3 

3 

65 




10 

12 


44 



7 



3* 



3 



204 

13.4 

16.4 

15 

31 

45 

ieo 



11 


40 

44 

(0 


4 


64 

79 

20.0 

22.6 

3 

12 


40 



1 



03 

(£) 


2 



231 

15.4 



14.4 

31 

31 

82 

33 



6 

6 

96 

145 

13.7 

14.2 

20 

17 

81 

31 

14.4 

13.5 

6 

1 

100 

30 

12.2 

11.1 

4 

5 

64 

702 

12.2 

12.8 

80 

100 

71 

139 

17.7 

15.6 

17 

13 

101 

184 

10.2 

12.7 

30 

34 

75 

65 

12.1 

14.8 

3 

7 

28 

61 

16.4 

14.7 

18 

7 


51 



16 



10 

(6) 


2 



79 

14.7 

13.8 

7 

16 


23 

8.0 

9.3 

0 

3 

0 

274 

11.5 

9.4 

45 

45 

77 

24 

11.3 

7.7 

2 

5 

43 

25 

12.4 

13.0 

4 

6 


28 



7 

2 

136 

26 

11.2 

13.4 

5 

6 

73 

19 

7.6 

4.6 

5 

4 

79 

30 

10.3 

8.1 

6 

1 


27 



5 



3 



1 



28 

^ 9 5 

14.4 - 

5 

2 

79 

66 

20.9 

16,9 j 

11 

12 


41 



5 



25 

( 5 > 

r ' 1 

8 



107 

15.5 

! 14.0 

7 

5 

m 

92 



6 


49 

15 i 

Cl 


1 


55 

26! 

11.0 

14.6 j 

4 

1 

79 

20 



3 


G7 

6 

(<) 


1 


184 

83 

12.1 

13.5 

7 

13 


227 



22 

18 

60 

79 

15.9 

12.3 

6 

4 

50 

e4 



5 


48 

15 

(5) 


1 


68 

40 

17.9 

13.1 

7 

4 

121 

27 

13.4 

12.1 ! 

5 

1 

126 

71 

21.2 

28.1 

8 

7 


32 



5 



39 

(«) 


3 



90 

9. 4 1 10. 1 

11 

r 20 

51 

116 

34.2 

12.4 

11 

10 

59 

39 

14.9 

18.6 

1 

3 


20 



1 



19 l (*> i 

9: 




1 Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

2 Deaths under 1 year per 1,009 births— an annual rate based on deaths under 1 year for the week and 
estimated births for 1924. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births, 

8 Data for 59 cities, 

4 Deaths for week ended Friday, Dec. 18, 1925. 

s In the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1920 constituted the fob 
lowing per cents of the total population: Atlanta 31, Baltimore 15, Birmingham 39, Dallas 15, Fort Worth 
24, Houston 25, Kansas City, Kans., 14, Louisville IT, Memphis 38, Nashville 30, New Orleans 20, Nor* 
folk 38. Richmond 32, and Washington, B. C., 25. 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the tveeh 
ended December 19, 1925 , infant mortality , annual death rate , and comparison with 
corresponding week of 19,94. (From the Weekly Health Index , December 22, 1925, 
issued by the Bweau of the Census, Department of Commerce ) — Continued 



W eek ended Dec. 
19, 1925 

Annual ! 
death { 
rate per ' . 

City 

i 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

1,000 1 
corre- 
sponding j 
week, 
1924 

New Bedford 

25 

9 6 

9.4 

New Ha T *en 

38 

11.1 

12.7 

Now Orleans - 

155 

19.5 

18.0 

White 

94 

Colored . 

61 

( 5 ) 

11.9 


New York 

1,390 

180 

12.8 

Bronx Borough. 

30 4 

9.8 

Brooklyn Borough 

459 

10.7 

12.3 

Manhattan Borough 

599 

13.8 

14 5 

Queens Borough _ 

108 

9. 8 

12.8 

Richmond Borough 

44 

17. 1 

14.0 

Newark, 1ST. .T „ 

114 

13.1 

11.6 

Norfolk 1 

39 

White __ 

20 



Colored 

19 

0 

11.1 


Oakland - 

54 

13.3 

Oklahoma City 

26 

Omaha _ ~ ...... 

64 

15.8 

10.0 

Paterson. 

31 

11.4 

16.7 

Philadelphia 

553 

14.6 

14,2 

Pittsburgh 

162 

13.4 

12.4 

Portland, Oreg 

61 

11.3 

10.9 

Providence 

72 

15.3 

16.7 

Richmond _ 

53 

14.8 

16.2 

White , 

28 

Colored 

25 

0 

13.2 


Rochester 

84 

11.9 

fit. Lnrns . _ _ _ . .. 

229 

14.5 

12.5 

fit. Paul , t ... 

Salt Lake City * - 

57 

29 

12,1 

11.5 

11.3 

11.8 

Son Antonin , .. ... _ 

56 

14.7 

17.4 

fian Diego _ __ 

42 

20.7 

18.4 

Ran Francisco 

128 

12.0 

14.7 

fichancctady 

15 

7.7 

8.3 

Seattle.. . ... n ___ ._ , 

78 

Somerville - .. . . . 

29 

14.8 

7.3 

Spokane ^ - 

31 

14.8 

9.6 

12.5 

10.2 

Springfield, Mass „ . . 

28 

Syracuse. „ . T 

46 

12.5 

10.5 

Tacoma , 

20 

10.0 

11.6 

Tnledf> 

55 

10.0 

10.2 

Trenton ...... . ... 

45 

17.8 

18.9 

Washington, D. 0 . n r r , _ , . 

124 

13.0 

14.8 

White ..r 

70 

Colored , „ . , ... ._ 

54 

< s ) 


Wftt^bury. - -nr r 1 ~T — n rr r 

22 


Wilmington, Del 

31 

13.2 

8.7 

Worcester . . - n 

42 

11,0 

- 9.6 

V Ankara. . .. _ r . ... _ ... . _ _ 

18 

8.4 

8.6 

V nnogst W n .. .. , ,. . , : 

34 

11.1 

13.8 




Deaths under 
1 year 


Week 
ended 
Doc. 19, 
1923 


Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1924 


Infant 
mortality 
rate 
week 
ended 
Dee, 19, 
1925 


2 ! 
3 
12 

7 

5 
142 

16 

47 

62 

14 

3 
11 

4 

3 
1 

6 

4 

9 
2 

55 

18 

2 

2 

3 

0 

3 
6 

21 

4 

3 

10 

4 

8 
4 
4 
3 
3 

3 
7 
0 

7 

8 
16 

0 

7 

4 
2 

3 
0 

4 


169 

17 

65 

68 

16 

3 

16 

5 


33 


57 

55 

43 

65 

65 

54 

50 

74 

83 

49 

57 


92 

34 

69 

60 

20 

16 

36 

0 

108 

48 


34 

45 


94 

46 

112 

39 

79 

67 

44 


131 

90 

73 

128 

86 

45 

34 

0 

49 


< Deaths for week ended Friday, Dec. IS, 1925. 

* In the cities for which deaths are shown fav color, the colored population in 1920 constituted the fol- 
lowing per cents of the total population: Atlanta 31, Baltimore 15, Birmingham 39, Dallas 15, Fort 
Worth 14, Houston 25, Kansas City, Ivans., 14, Louisville 17, Memphis 3S, Nashville 30, New Orleans 
26, Norfolk 38, Richmond 32, and Washington, D. C., 25. 




PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department, State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when , where , and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

'These reports are preliminary and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by tho 

State health officers 


Reports for Week Ended December 26, 1925 


ALABAMA 

Cases 

Chicken pox.. - 19 

Dengue 1 

CALIFORNIA 

Cert brospinal meningitis: Cases 

North Sacramento 1 

Diphtheria . 24 

Influenza 74 

Malaria 6 

Measles__ 1 

Mumps - 23 

Pellagra 2 

Pneumonia 70 

Scarlet fever 10 

Pittsburg - 1 

Red Bluff . 1 

Chicken pox. . _ m 

Diphtheria 65 

Influenza 74 

Lethargic encephalitis: 

Fiesno County 1 

Measles 10 

Smallpox 5 

Tetanus 1 

Tuberculosis ....... ... 23 

Mumps H5 

Poliomyelitis; 

Madera ... l 

Typhoid lever 7 

"Whooping cough 13 

Sail Fernando l 

Scarlet fever , . 82 

ARIZONA 

Chicken pox 1 

Mumps 1 

Scarlet fever „ 7 : 

Tuberculosis 10 

Typhoid fever 1 

ARKANSAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis _ _ _ 1 

Smallpox; 

Los Angeles County 5 

Oakland g 

Sacramento 5 

Scattering 14 

Typhoid fever 10 

Whooping cough 33 

COLORADO 

Chicken pox _ ^ 3 g 

Chicken pox 8 

DinhthoriA. _ 27 

Diphtheria . 7 

Influenza _ — 35 

Dysentery j 

Measles 7 

Malaria 11 

Mumps 1 

Pellagra 6 

Scai let fever.. 5 : 

Mumps 4 

Paratyphoid fever 2 

Pneumonia 4 

Scarlet fever .... 14 

Smfcflp oat — 2 

Trachoma-. . . 3 

Smallpox 1 

Tubcrculrsis ___ r 45 

Tubw$osi$ 6 

Tspha id few . v 

Typlu id fever . 3 

WUm ping cough. 21 


( 16 ) 
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CONNECTICUT 

Cases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 61 

Diphtheria 24 

German measles 7 

Influenza 6 

Measles 180 

Mumps - 4 

Pneumonia (broncho) - 16 

Pneumonia (lobar) , 45 

Scarlet fever 56 

Septic sore throat . 2 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary) _ 12 

Typhoid fever 4 

Whooping cough - 31 

DELAWARE 

Anthrax - - 1 

Chicken pox . - 1 

Diphtheria 1 

Measles 10 

Pneumonia ..... 7 

Tuberculosis 4 

FLORIDA 

Chicken pox 9 

Dengue 1 

Diphtheria 25 

Influenza 19 

Malaria - 31 

Measles - - 3 

Mumps - - 3 

Pneumonia,, - SO 

Scarlet fever 2 

Smallpox - - 9 

Tetanus 13 

Tuberculosis 94 

Typhoid fever — 11 

Whooping cough - 2 

GEORGIA 

Chicken pox 13 

Diphtheria - . 15 

Dysentery — . 5 

German measles 1 

Hookworm disease 1 

Influenza — . — 83 

Malaria 5 

Measles - 2 

Mumps 10 

Pneumonia .. 61 

Scarlet fever - 6 

Septic sore throat — . 7 

Smallpox — 2 

Tuberculosis .. 2 

Typhoidfever - — 2 

Whooping cough 4 

ILLINOIS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Jefferson County.. 1 
Diphtheria: 

Cook County i 64 

Scattering 21 

Influenza. 26 

Lethargic encephalitis— Cook County 1 

Measles . — 191 

Pneumonia.- 1 ....... 214 

73K9A° — 9 


Illinois— continued 


Scarlet fever: Cases 

Cook County 121 

Kano County 21 

Livingston County 16 

Madison County 16 

Pt-oiia County 12 

Scatteimg 99 

Smallpox. 

St. Clair County 10 

Scattering 26 

Tuberculosis 125 

Typhoid fever: 

Franklin County 13 

Scattering, 33 

Whooping cough 73 

INDIANA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 49 

Diphtheria 51 

Influenza 34 

Measles 74 

Pneumonia 21 

Scarlet fever 156 

Smallpox 61 

Tuberculosis 22 

Typhoid fever 8 

Whooping cough 43 

IOWA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 37 

Diphtheria 24 

German measles 1 

Measles 36 

Mumps 3 

Pneumonia 1 

Poliomyelitis 2 

Scarlet fever 51 

Smallpox... 13 

Typhoid fever 7 

Whooping cough 6 

KANSAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Abilene .... 1 

Kansas City 1 

Chicken pox. 85 

Diphtheria - 22, 

Influenza 2 

Measles 15 

Mumps 2 

Pneumonia — 29 

Poliomyelitis: 

Pudora ..... 1 

Hayes 1 

Kansas City 1 

Scarlet fever. 43 

Septic sore throat ........ 1 

Smallpox 5 

Tuberculosis 48 

Typhoidfever. 7 

Whooping cough.. 81 
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LOUISIANA 

Coses 


Diphtheria H 

Influenza 11 

Malaria 7 

Pneumonia 3f> 

Scat Jet fever 8 

Smallpox - 39 

Tuberculous - 28 

Typhoid favor 3 

HAIKU 

Cbieken pox - 25 

Diphtheria 5 

Gorman measles 1 

Influenza _ __ - 5 

Measles - 3 

Mumps 20 

Pneumonia 2 

Scarlet fever - — 33 

Septic sore throat 1 

Tubeiculosis 3 

Typhoid fever 6 

Vincents angina. - 1 

Whooping cough 12 

MARYLAND 1 

Chicken pox 84 

Diphtheria 22 

German measles 2 

Influenza 17 

Malaria _ 1 

Measles 161 

Mumps - 59 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Pneumonia fbroncho) 43 

Pneumonia (lobar) - 55 

Scarlet fever - 50 

Tuberculosis 26 

Typhoid fever 13 

Whooping cough - 26 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis-. - 2 

Chicken pox 138 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative) 3 

Diphtheria 46 

German measles 14 

Influenza - 32 

Measles 654 

Mumps 22 

Ophthalmia neonatorum-- — 5 

Pneumonia (lobai) 58 

Scarlet fever - 101 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary) 42 

Tuberculosis (other forms) — 7 

Typhoid fever 5 

Whooping cough 154 

MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria - 75 

Measles - - 174 

Pneumonia. 141 

Scarlet fever - 217 

Smallpox — ...... 2 

Tuberculosis 36 

Typhoid fever. ..... „ 39 

Whooping cough Ul 

1 Week ended Friday, 


MINNESOTA 


Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Measles 

Pneumonia 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fevci 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever... 
Whooping cough, 


114 

51 

6 

6 

1 

210 

6 

33 

1 

6 


Mississim 

Diphtheria 8 

Scarlet fever 9 

Smallpox 3 

Typhoid fever 7 

MISSOVKI 

(Exclusive of Kansas City) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 51 

Diphtheria 57 

Epidemic sore throat 2 

Leprosy 1 

Measles 2 

Mumps - 24 

Scarlet fever 147 

Smallpox 4 

Tetanus.. 1 

Tuberculosis 15 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 4 

MONTANA 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 18 

Diphtheria . 5 

Mumps.. 57 

Poliomyelitis.- 1 

Scarlet fever 13 

Smallpox 2 

Tuberculosis - . 2 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough . 10 

NEBRASKA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 12 

Diphtheria . 7 

Influenza .. 1 

Mumps — 1 

Pneumonia . 6 

Scarlet fever . . 39 

Smallpox . 21 

Whooping cough . _ 2 

NEW JERSEY 

Chicken pox 211 

Diphtheria 65 

Dysentery ... 1 

Influenza 5 

Measles 308 

Pneumonia 82 

Scarlet fever 96 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough — 21 
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NEW MEXICO 

Cases 

Chicsen pox 24 

Diphtheria 1 

Mumps 2 

Pneumonia 5 

Puerperal septicemia... 1 

Scarlet fever 9 

Tuberculosis 14 

Typhoid fever 6 

Whooping cough 25 

NEW YOBS 

(Exclusive of New York City) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis — 1 

Diphtheria 51 

Influenza 12 

Measles 226 

Pneumonia 176 

Poliomyelitis . . 1 

Scarlet fever . 123 

Typhoid fever _ 10 

Whooping cough 132 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Chicken pox G3 

Diphtheria 28 

Measles . 24 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Scat let fevei 44 

Smallpox 3 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 24 

OKLAHOMA. 

(Exclusive of Tulsa and Oklahoma City) 

Chicken pox 22 

Diphtheria: 

Tillman 8 

Scattering 22 

Influenza . 136 

Measles . - — — 5 

Pneumonia 72 

Scarlet fever 29 

Smallpox: 

Caddo 10 

Scattering 2 

Typhoid fever 30 

Whooping cough 25 

OREOON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis — 1 

Chicken pox..-. 17 

Diphtheria: 

Portland. - — * IS 

Scattering — - S 

Influenza - 2 

Measles — . , — 3 

Mumps — 17 

Pneumonia - - 

Scarlet fever. .. — ... 19 

Smallpox 9 

Tuberculosis... i 8 

Typhoid fever.. — 4 

Whooping cough . 14 

t Deaths. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Blakely 1 

Erie.. 1 

Chicken pox 535 

Diphtheria. 

Eiie 10 

Philadelphia 78 

Pittsburgh 19 

Scatieiing 113 

German measles 17 

Impetigo contagiosa 24 

Leprosy _ 1 

Lethargic encephalitis* 

Philadelphia 1 

Measles 7S3 

Mumps 102 

Pneumonia 84 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scabies 19 

Scarlet fever: 

Philadelphia 66 

Pittsburgh 57 

Scranton 13 

Scattering 301 

Tuberculosis 128 

Typhoid fever.. 23 

Whooping cough 196 

RHODE ISLAND 

Chicken pox 13 

Diphthem 3 

Influenza.— 6 

Measles. 

Providence 247 

Scattering 19 

Mumps I 

Ophthalmia neonatorum I 

Pneumonia . 2 

Scarlet fever 15 

Tuberculosis . 9 

Whooping cough. 6 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox 17 

Diphtheria 2 

Mumps .. .. ' 4S 

Pneumonia — . 1 

Scarlet fever ..." 72 

Smallpox 3 

Typhoid fever—. 1 — . 1 

p TENNESSEE 

Chicken pox — - — 21 

Diphtheria 7 

Influenza 42 

Malaria - — 2 

Measles - 26 

Mumps — I 

Pellagra - - 2 

Pneumonia— 45 

Scarlet fever— 21 

Smallpox - ' 6 

Tuberculosis — » — . 7 

Typhoid fever 10 

Whooping cough - 3 
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TEXAS 

Chicken pox — 

Diphtheria - 

Influenza - 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 

UTAH 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Salt Lake City 

Chicken pox - 

Diphtheria.,. - 

Pneumonia 

Scai let fever.. 

. Smallpox 

Typhoid fever .... 

Whooping cough 

VERMONT 

Chicken pox_. 

Diphtheria 

Measles — 

Scarlet fever 

Whooping cough 

WASHINGTON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Whitman County 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria... . 

German measles 

Measles 

Mumps. ... 

Scarlet fever: 

Seattle. 

Spokane 

Scattering 



Washington — continued 

Smallpox: 

Yakima County 

Scattering 

Tuberculosis 

Whooping cough 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Diphtheria 

Scarlet fever 

Typhoid fever 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee: 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Measles 

Mumps.. 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Whooping cough 

Scattering: 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

German measles 

Influenza 

Measles 

Mumps — 

Pneumonia 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 

WYOMING 

Chicken pox._ 

German measles 

Influenza 

Measles - 

Mumps.. 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 


Reports for Week Ended December 19, 1925 


DISTRICT OT COLUMBIA 

Cases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 16 

Diphtheria 37 

Influenza 3 

Measles.. 7 

Pneumonia — a. 26 

Scarlet fever 23 

Tuberculosis 19 

Typhoid fever. 2 

Whooping cough.. * 12 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Chipken pox 

Diphtheria 

German measles 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever.. 

Smallpox. 

Whooping cough 


Cases 

21 

.. 19 
12 

.. 21 

.. 4 

.. 10 
.. 1 


120 

28 

1 

4 

16 

6 

23 

206 

36 

12 

15 

128 

76 

33 

1 

156 

7 

23 

6 


17 

2 

4 
1 
2 

14 

5 
1 


Cases 
.. 16 
.. 7 

.. 39 
.. 2 
.. 27 
.. 3 

.. 1 
66 

.. 6 
- 9 
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SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 


The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports are received during the current week. 


State 

Cere- 

bro- 

spinal 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pella- 

gra 

Polio- 

mye- 

litis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

November, 1825 











Alabama 

3 

219 

262 

137 

6 

36 

5 

105 

156 

134 



176 

4 


13 


1 

AO 

1 

53 

Delaware 


34 

5 


1 


15 

0 

5 

Florida 

1 

141 

25 

60 

3 

12 

2 

24 

14 

57 

Georgia 

2 

156 

385 

99 

5 

9 

5 

44 

19 

110 

Illinois 

3 ! 

584 

55 

1 

682 


12 

1,280 

79 

206 

Indiana 

3 

292 

82 




13 

750 


72 

Iowa 

2 

180 



16 


10 

211 

39 

1 25 

Louisiana 

1 

154 

91 

59 

6 

34 

9 

53 

34 

164 

Maryland 

1 

154 

70 

2 

530 

0 

1 

1S7 

0 

118 

Minnesota 

1 

353 

3 


23 


16 

859 

14 

25 

Mississippi 

2 

250 

2,811 

4, 397 

183 

333 

3 

77 

39 

309 

Missouri 

1 

388 

52 

0 

19 

0 

4 

555 

10 

145 

Ohio 

2 

833 

44 

0 

1, 076 


9 

1, 140 

137 

187 

Oklahoma 2 ._ 

3 

200 

525 

104 

9 

20 

5 

135 

26 

322 

Oregon 

4 

182 

30 


21 


2 

218 

88 

17 

Rhode Island 

0 

51 

8 

0 

421 

0 

2 

43 

0 

10 

Virginia 

2 

500 

1, 102 

74 

267 

12 

6 

396 

17 

139 


1 Reports not required by law. 

2 Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 

RECIPROCAL NOTIFICATIONS 

Notifications regarding communicable diseases sent during the month of November, 
1925, to other State health departments by departments of health of certain States 


Referred by— 

Scarlet 

fever 

Tuber- 

culosis 

Typhoid 

fever 

Illinois — ! 


11 

4 

Massachusetts _ 


1 

Minnesota . _ __ . . r . . . ...... ... 

1 

31 

4 

New York 

1 

4 






PLAGUE-EBADICATIVE MEASURES IN THE UNITED STATES 

The following items were taken from the reports of plague-er&di- 
cative measures from the cities named : 


Los Angeles , Calif. 

k ended Dec. 12, 1925: 

Number of rats trapped 1 2, 249 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 0 

Number of squirrels examined 334 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected 0 

Number of mice trapped 3, 942 

Number of mice found to be plague infected 0 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rodent, Nov. 0, 1925. 
Date of last human case, Jan. 15, 1925, 
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Oakland , Calif. 

(Including other East Bay communities) 


Week ended Dec. 12, 1925: 

Number of rats trapped 637 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 0 

Totals: 

Number of rats trapped Jan. 1 to Dec. 32, 1925 77, 866 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 21 

Number of squirrels examined May 1 to Aug. 1, 1925 7, 277 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected 0 

Number of mice trapped Jan. 1 to Dec. 12, 1925 28, 834 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rat, Mar. 4, 1925. 

Date of last human case, Sept. 10, 1919. 

GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM 

CITIES 

Diphtheria . — For the week ended December 12, 1925, 36 States 
reported 1,618 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended December 
13, 1924, the same States reported 2,037 cases of this disease. One 
hundred and two cities situated in all parts of the country and having 
an aggregate population of about 29,000,000, reported 909 cases of 
diphtheria for the week ended December 12, 1925. Last year for the 
corresponding week they reported 1,055 cases. The estimated ex- 
pectancy for these cities was 1,392 cases. The estimated expectancy 
is based on the experience of the last nine years, excluding epidemics. 

Measles. — Thirty-three States reported 4,329 cases of measles for 
the week ended December 12, 1925, and 1,665 cases of this disease 
for the week ended December 13, 1924. One hundred and two cities 
reported 2,212 cases of measles for the week this year, and 694 cases 
last year. 

Poliomyelitis . — The health officers of 37 States reported 41 cases of 
poliomyelitis for the week ended December 12, 1925. The same 
States reported 58 cases for the week ended December 13, 1924. 

Scarlet fever . — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows ; 
Thirty-six States — this year, 3,165 cases; last year, 3,380 cases. 
One hundred and two cities- — this year, 1,281 cases; last year, 1,712 
cases; estimated expectancy, 1,007 cases. 

Smallpox . — For the week ended December 12, 1925, 36 States re- 
ported 379 cases of smallpox. Last year for the corresponding week 
they reported 799 cases. One hundred and two cities reported small- 
pox for the week as follows: 1925, 119 cases; 1924, 236 cases; esti- 
mated expectancy, 53 cases. One death from smallpox was reported 
by these cities for the week this year— at Los Angeles, Calif. 

Typhoid fever . — Four hundred and twenty-two cases of typhoid 
fever were reported for the week ended December 12, 1925, by 36 1 
'States. For the corresponding week of 1924, the same States re- 
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ported 571 cases of this disease. One hundred and two cities re- 
ported 112 cases of typhoid fever for the week this year and 237 cases 
for the corresponding week last year. The estimated expectancy for 
these cities was 96 cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia . — Deaths from influenza and pneu- 
monia were reported for the week by 95 cities, with a population of 
more than 28,000,000, as follows: 1925, 789 deaths; 1924, 945. 

City reports for week ended December 13, 1925 

The “estimated expectancy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain trom pievious occurrence how many cases of the disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur during a ceitain week m the absence of epidemics. It is based on 
reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances the median num- 
ber of cases reported in the corresponding week of the preceding years. When the reports memac several 
epidemics or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are excluded and 
the estimated expectancy is the mean numbei of cases reported for the week daring nonopidemic years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1915 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table, the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 




Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

i 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expec- 

tancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

NEW ENGLAND 

Maine; 


: 

■; 







j 

Portland 

73, 129 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

11 

2 

New Hampshire: 










Concord 

22,408 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Vermont; 









Bane 

110,008 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Burlington 

23, 613 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Massachusetts; 










Boston.-, 

770,400 

66 

64 

10 

2 

2 

143 

10 

20 

Fall River 

120,912 

2 

5 

3 

0 

0 

134 

0 

4 

Springfield, 

144, 227 

14 

5 

0 

1 

1 

, 3 

0 

1 

• Worcester 

191,927 

12 

5 

2 

0 

0 

239 

2 

11 

Rhode Island: 









Pawtucket 

68,799 

16 

2 

5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

3 

Providence,,, 

242,378 

0 

15 

5 

1 

0 

188 

0 

6 

Connecticut; 









Bridgeport,,, 

1 143, 555 

2 

11 

5 

1 

1 

68 

0 

1 

Hartford 

1138,036 

12 

9 

5 

1 

0 

26 

0 

3 

New Haven.., 

172,967 

35 

4 

2 

0 

0; 

9 

1 i 

3 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

; 

New York: 

Buffalo 

536, 718 
5,927,625 

; 

13 

32 

11 

3 

i 

3 

1 

1 

13 

New York * i 

256 

207 

144 

27 : 

12 

742 

17 

139 

Rochester 

317,867 

18 

6 

8 

0 

0 

24 

0 

7 

Syracuse 

1S4, 511 

24 

11 

3 

0 

0 

2 

3 

3 

New Jersey; 

Camden. _ TTT T _ 

124, 157 
438,699 

' : 

5 

6 

6 

0 

0 

10 

0 

5 

Newark 

82 

19 

13 

1 

0 

33 

1 

6 

Trenton.,, 

127,390 

10 

6 

1 

5 

2 

2 

0 

4 

Pennsylvania: 

, Philadelphia 

■ 

1,922,788; 

211 

77 

69 

0 

5 

59 

10 

58 

Pittsburgh 

613,442 

33| 

31 

IS 

0 

1 

20 

0 

27 

Reading 

110,917 i 

38 ! 

5 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 


i Population Ian 1,1920. 
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City reports for week ended December 12, 1925 — Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 

Population | 
July i, ; 
1023, 

estimated 

Chick- 
'Ll rnx, 
r uses 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza | 

t 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expec- 

tancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

1 

! 

Deaths | 
re- ] 
ported 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 










Ohio: 










Cincinnati 

408, 312 

24 

IS 

10 

0 

5 

0 

0 

15 

Cleveland 

S8S, 510 

6S 

50 

39 

0 

2 

209 

3 

24 

Columbus 

201, U&2 

0 

10 

2 

0 


2 

0 

6 

Toledo 

263, 338 

25 

17 

9 

0 

0 

10 

0 

6 

Indiana: 










Fort Wayne 

93, 5 73 

3 

5 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Indianapolis 

342, 718 

24 

36 

31 

0 

0 

16 

3 

16 

South Bend 

78, TOt) 

8 

1 

2 

G 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Terre R ante 

6&, UoO 

4 

3 

0 

G 

0 

1 

0 

3 

Illinois: 










Chicago 

2, m. i2i 

12S 

191 

61 

11 

7 

27 

9 

47 

Peoria 


14 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Springfield 

Cl, 833 

10 

3 

2 

1 

0 

1 

9 

4 

Michigan: 










Detroit _ 

1, 155, 0G0 

So 

78 

49 

G 

0 

159 

7 

36 

Flint 

117. 9 to 

3 

15 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Grand Rapids 

145, 947 

15 

6 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

4 

Wisconsin: 










Madison 

42, 519 

22 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Milwaukee 

484, 505 

192 

28 

41 

0 

0 

0 

32 

7 

Racine 

64, SV3 

5 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Superior 

1 39, 071 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 










Minnesota: 










Duluth 

106, 280 

26 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Minneapolis 

409, 125 

75 

27 

21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

St. Paul 

241,891 

19 

21 

25 

0 

0 

0 

5 

7 

Iowa: 

1 









Davenport 

i Cl, 262 

16 

<■» 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Des Moines 

l 140, 923 

0 

7 

4 

0 


0 

0 


Sioux City 

79, 662 

8 

3 

2 

0 


1 

1 


Waterloo 

39,667 

1 

1 

0 

o 

1 

! 1 



Missouri: 





1 




Kansas City 

351,819 

! -18 

14 

5 

3 

2 

2 

0 

6 

St. Joseph 

212 

i U 

4 

0 

o 

0 

‘ 0 

o 

4 

St. Louis __ 

SO*! 353 

47 

67 

58 

2 

1 

3 

3 


North Dakota: 

f 







Fat go 

24,841 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

28 

0 

Grand Forks 

14, 547 

3 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


South Dakota: 









Aberdeen 

15, *>29 

3 

1 

0 

0 


0 

40 


St nil v Fulls 

29, 200 

1 

l 

o 

o 

o 

o 

0 

o 

Nebraska: 










Lincoln 

5-C 761 

! 4 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Omaha 

204,382 

26 

6 

5 

0 

0 

2 

1 

s 

Kansas: 


1 








Topeka 

52,555 

I 2fi 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Wichita 

79, 261 

25 

9 

0 

G 

o 

1 

o 

2 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 










Delaware: 










Wilmington 

117,728 

4 

4 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Maryland: 










Baltimore 

773,580 

105 

30 

24 

21 

2 

267 

94 

21 

Cumberland 

32,361 

0 

1 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Frederick 

11,301 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

District of Columbia: 










Washington. 

1437,571 

44 

22 

21 

2 

0 

5 

0 

15 

Virginia: 










Lynohburg 

30,277 

9 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Norfolk 

159,089 

22 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

Riehtnond.. 

181, G44 

15 

12 

14 

0 

0 

2 

23 

4 

Roanoke ... 

55,502 

2 

4 

4 

0 

0 

o 

o 

A 

West Virginia: 









u 

Charleston 

45, 597 

0 

3 

o 

o 

0 

o 

0 

n 

Huntington 

57,918 

o 

2 

l 

o 

0 


A 

u 

E 

Wheeling 

*56,208 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

W 

n 

o 

a 


Sm i« 1920. 
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City reports for weeh ended December 12, 1925 — Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 


Diphtheria 

Infiuenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 
monia j 
deaths 
re- 
ported 

en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expec- 

tancy 

Cases I 
re- 
ported 1 

Cases | 
re- | 
ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

SOUTH ATLANTIC— Cont 










North Carolina: 










Baleigh- 

29,171 

0 

2 

1 

0 

8 

0 

0 

6 

Wilmington 

35,719 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

O 

2 

Winston-Salem 

50,230 

0 

2 

0 

0 

O 

6 

2 

4 

South Carolina: 










Charleston 

71,245 

0 

2 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

Columbia 

39, ess 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 


Greenville 

25,789 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Georgia: 










Atlanta 

222,963 

0 

6 

2 

3S 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Brunswick 

15,937 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 


Savannah 

89,448 

1 

3 

3 

10 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Florida: 










St Petersburg 

24,403 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

3 

Tampa 

56,050 

1 

2 

5 

1 

0 

O 

0 

2 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Kentucky: 










Covington 

f.7,S77 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Louisville 

257, 671 

4 

11 

5 

1 

0 

3 

0 

6 

Tennessee: 










Memphis.- 

170,067 

6 

12 

9 

0 

1 

O 

0 

14 

Nashville 

121, 12S 

1 

4 

2 

0 

2 

O 

3 

5 

Alabama’ 










Birmingham 

195,901 

8 

6 

5 

9 

6 

1 

1 

8 

Mobile 

03,858 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Montgomery 

45,333 

7 

1 

o 

1 

O 

0 

10 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas: 










Fort Smith, 

30, G35 

6 

2 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Little Hock— ... 

70;916 

0 

2 

0 

0 


0 

1 


Louisiana: 









New Orleans 

404, 575 

2 

13 

11 

14 

7 

0 

0 

12 

Shreveport 

54,590 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Oklahoma: 










Oklahoma City 

101,150 

1 

3 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Texas: 










Dallas 

177,274 

18 

14 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Galveston 

46,877 

0 

1 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Houston.. 

154,970 

0 

4 

15 

0 

1 

0 

0 

14 

San Antonio 

184,727 

0 

4 

3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

12 

MOUNTAIN 










Montana: 



: 







Billings 

16,927 1 

12 

o j 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Great Falls 

27,787 

S 

i 

0 

0 

0 

1 

82 

0 

Helena 

* 12,037 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Missoula 

1 12, 668 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Idaho: 









Boise 

22,806 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Colorado: 










IVrjver . 

272, 031 

48 

13 

8 

0 

2 

1 

1 

IS 

Pueblo 

43,519 

4 

5 

3 

0 

O 

0 

0 


New Mexico: 









Albuquerque 

16,648 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Arizona; 









Phoenix 

33,899 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

Utah: 









Salt Lake City 

126,241 

85 

3 

7 

0 

0 

2 

u 

2 

Nevada: 










Bp.JIO 

12,429 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 










Washington: 










Seattle— — — 

1315,685 

36 

8 

6 

0 


3 

19 


ftpnkane- _ 

104, 573 

54 

5 

4 

0 


0 

9 


Tacoma 

101,731 

5 

3 

2 

0 

0 

1 

O 


Oregon: 









Portland - 

273,621 

5 

6 

13 

0 

0 

;1 

7 

£ 

California* 









Los Angeles 

666, 853 

29 

37 

42 

11 

1 

6 

18 


Sacramento 

69, 950 

3 

3 

2 

0 

0 

O 

2 

mat 

San Francisco 

539,038 

j 48 

24 

13 

4 

1 ■ 0 

9 

7 

■ 


* Population lan. 1. 1920. 
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City reports for week ended December IS, 19S5 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 


Division, State, 
and city 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 
; re- 
ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

culo- 
I sis, 
deaths 
re- 
ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

mg 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

NEW ENGLAND 

Maine: 












Portland 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

3 

22 

New Hampshire: 












Concord 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Vermont: 












Barre 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Burlington 

I 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Massachusetts: 












Boston 

31 

42 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2 i 

0 

0 

37 

223 

Fall River 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

26 

Springfield 

Worcester 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

30 

11 

5 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

13 

51 

Rhode Island: 












Pawtucket 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

26 

Providence 

8 

6 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 j 

1 

0 

12 

68 

Connecticut: 




; 



1 





Bridgeport 

6 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 I 

1 i 

0 

0 

34 

Hartford 

6 

5 

0 

0 

0 , 

0 

0 . 

2 ; 

0 

1 

35 

New Haven... 

7 

3 

0 

0 

0 1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

7 

47 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 












Buffalo 

22 

IS 

109 j 

1 

0 

0 

9 

1 

6 

0 

17 

56 

141 

1,288 

New York 

152 

0 

0 

0 

198 

18 

31 

3 

Rochester 

13 

19 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1 

1 

1- 

11 

74 

Syracuse 

New Jersey: 

12 

. * 

0 

0 

0 

2 j 

1 

o ; 

0 

56 

35 

Camden »_ 

2 

21 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

45 

Newark .. 

16 

10 

0 

o: 

0 

12 

2 

2 

0 

9 

123 

Trenton 

2 

2 

0 

o! 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

40 

Pennsylvania: 











Philadelphia*. 

57 

89 

0 

0 

0 

38 

4 

8 

1 

30 

510 

Pittsburgh 

31 

63 

0 

0 

0 

9 

1 

0 

0 

12 

182 

Reading .. 

1 

7 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

12 

56 

EAST NORTH 
CENTRAL 

Ohio: 












Cincinnati..... 

14 

11 

0 

0 

0 

9 

1 

3 

1 

9 

146 

Cleveland J 

33 

29 

1 

0 

0 

14 

2 

1 

0 

87 

195 

Columbus 

10 

20 

0 

13 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

80 

Toledo 

15 

10 i 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

11 

68 

Indiana: 









Fort Wayne... 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

12 

Indianapolis... 

10 

16 

3 

30 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

18 

95 

South Bend... 

3 

1 8 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

12 

Terre Haute... 

3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

2 

0 

IS 

Illinois: 











Chicago 

i ns 

154 

1 

0 

0 

47 

6 

7 

3 

18 

640 

Peoria 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

11 

Springfield 

Michigan: 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

21 

Detroit 

SO 

119 

2 

0 

0 

20 

3 

0 

0 

37 

260 

Flint 

10 

2 

Q 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

18 

16 

Grand Rapids. 
Wisconsin: 

I s 

19 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

o 

27 

33 

Madison 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

4 

Milwaukee 

30 

i - 12 

1 

1 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

43 

109 

Racine.-.—... 

4 

i 5 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

15 

8 

Superior 

WEST NORTH 
CENTRAL 

Minnesota: 

2 

8 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 t 

7 

’Duluth 

4 

’ IS 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

3 1 

20 

^ , Minmgjxilis. .. 

39 

59 

5 

1 

0 

4 

1 

2 

, 1 

3 

87 

; tal) 

■ 17 

►ercaiosi 

46 

is only. 

S 4 

1 

0 ] 

8 

1 

T 

, n 

7 i 

m, 
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City reports for week ended December 12, 1925 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 

f i 

Smallpox j i 

Tuber-’. 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Bivision, State, 
and city 

Cases,) 
esti- j 
mated} 
expect- 
ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases,} 
esti- i 
mated! 
expect- 
ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

j culo- ; 
i eio, j 
Deaths' deaths 1 
re- i re- j 
ported . ported 
l i 

i 

Cases, ; 
esti- } 
mated} 
aspect-! 
akey j 
i 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

' WEST NORTH 












CENTRAL— CODtd. 












Iowa: 












"Daren port 

1 

4 

0 

0 

i 


0 

0 


0 


Des Moines 

S 

6 

1 

0 



0 

0 ! 


0 



3 

0 

1 

3 



0 

0 1 


0 


Waterloo 

3 

3 

0 

0 



0 

0 1 


2 


Missouri: 












Kansas City— 

11 

17 

0 

0 

0 

9 

1 

1 

0 

8 

9S 

St. Joseph 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

30 

St. Louis 

33 

60 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

3 

216 

North Dakota: 












Fargo 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

4 

Grand Forks. „ 

1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


4 


South Dakota: 












Aberdeen _ _ 

1 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Sioux Falls 

1 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Nebraska: 












Lincoln 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

14 

15 

Omaha 

5- 

13 

2 

4 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

52 

Kansas; 












Topeka 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

15 

Wichita 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

31 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 












Delaware: 












Wilmington.. . 

3 

6 

o 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

0 

2 

36 

Maryland: 












Baltimore 

22 

18 

1 

0 

0 

18 

4 

2 

0 

33 

212 

Cumberland 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

12 

Frederick 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Dist. of Columbia: 












Washington... 

20 

19 

e 

0 

0 

14 

4 

0 

1 

27 

145 

Virginia: 












Lynchburg — 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o : 

0 

0 

1 

6 

Norfolk 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 


Richmond ' 

6 

14 

0 

0 

0 

4 

i 

3 

0 

0 

43 

Roanoke 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

l 

0 

0 

0 

19 

West Virginia: 












Charleston 

1 

6 

l 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

2 

3 

27 

Huntington... 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

l 

0 

0 

0 

18 

Wheeling 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

10 

North Carolina: 












Raleigh 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

Wilming f on.__ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Winston-Salem 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

20 

South Carolina: 












Charleston 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

C 

1 

0 

0 

0 

28 

Cnhirnhi‘1 

0 

o 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 


Greenville 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

13 

Georgia: 












Atlanta........ 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

I 

1 

0 

1 

09 

Brunswick.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Savannah 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

I 

1 

0 

0 

26 

Florida: 












St. Petersburg. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

Tampa 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

38 

, EAST SOUTH 












CENTRAL 












Kentucky: 












Covington 

2 

% 

*0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

Lrouisville 

4 

5 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1 

0 

Q 

2 

67 

Tennessee: 












Memphis 

4 

6 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

3 

0 

4 

68 

Nashville 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

2 

1 

0 

60 

Alabama: 











» 

Birmingham 

■ 

3 

0 

1 

0 

6 

2 

M2, 

0 

2 

69 

Mobile.—. 

HI 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


0 

0 

18 

Montgomery- 


1 

0 

■ 

0 

0 

0 

■ 

0 

0 

19 
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City reports for week ended December 12, 1925 — Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

culo- 

sis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

C ases, 
esti- 
mated 
expect- 
ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Oases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

poited 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

WEST SOUTH 












CENTRAL 












Arkansas: 












Fort Smith, _ 

1 

2 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Little Bock 

2 

2 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Louisiana: 












New Orleans., 

6 

7 

0 

0 

0 

15 

2 

0 

0 

4 

151 

Shreveport 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

1 

l 

1 

22 

Oklahoma: 












Oklahoma City 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

25 

Texas: 












Dallas 

4 

17 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

5 

2 

16 

44 

Galveston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Houston 

2 

0 

0 

l 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

58 

San Antonio... 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1 

0 

0 

72 

MOUNTAIN 












Montana: 












Biilings 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Great Falls | 

1 

4 

1 

8, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 ! 

7 

Helena i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Missoula j 

1 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 | 

9 

Idaho: | 












Boise 1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Colorado: 












Denver ! 

10 ! 

3 

4 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1 

0 

14 j 

80 

Fuebio 

2 ; 

3 

1 

0 

0! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

New Mexico: 1 












Albuquerque.., 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Arizona: 






1 






Phoenix ...... 


0 


o 

0 

7 | 


o 

o 

0 

18 

Utah: 











Salt Lake City 

4 

1 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

10 

18 

Nevada: 












Keno 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

PACIFIC 












Washington: 












Seattle.- j 

6 1 

9 

1 

2 



1 

3 


10 


Spokane 

5 

27 

4 

3 



1 

0 


2 


Tacoma 

2 

3 

1 

21 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

I 1 

21 

Oregon: 









' 

; 


Portland 

7 

14 

6 

9 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 


California: 












Los Angeles... 

20 

12 

2 

S 

1 

28 

3 

1 

1 

2 

225 

Sacramento 

2 

1 

0 

11 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

25 

San Francisco . 

12 

15 

1 

0 

0 

10 

2 

1 

0 

4 

178 


29 
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City reports for week ended December 12, 1925 — Continued 


€ O' ebrospinal ! Lethargic 
mening itis I encephalitis 


Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile pai alysis) 


Division, State, and city 


C ases Deaths Cases ! Deaths iCases , Boat! 


Cases, I 
esti- i ! 

is mated , Cases Deaths 
j expect- ; ; 

ancy | 


NEW ENGLAND 

Marne: 

Portland- 

Massachusetts: 

Boston.--. 

Springfield 

Rhode Island. 

Pi evidence 


KIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

New York 1 

New Jersey: 

Newark— 

Pennsylvania* 

Philadelphia — 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Cleveland 

Indiana: 

Indianapolis 

Illinois: 

Chicago 

Springfield. 

Wisconsin: 

Milwaukee 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


Minnesota: 

Minneapolis.. 

St, Paul 

Missomi: 

St, Louis- 

Nebraska: 

Lincoln— 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 

District of Columbia: 

Washington 

North Carolina: 

Winston-Salem 

South Carolina: 

Charleston 

Florida: 

Tampa 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Tennessee: 

Memphis.. 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Louisiana: 

New Orleans.. 
Texas: 

Houston 

San Antonio.. 


Washington: 

Spokane 

Tacoma — 

Oregon: 

Portland 

California: 

Los Angeles— . 
’San Francisco.. 


t Typhus fever, 2 eases, New York City* 
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The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 103 
cities for the 10-week period ended December 12, 1925. The popu- 
lation figures used in computing the rates were estimated as of July 
1, 1923, as this is the latest date for which estimates are available. 
The 103 cities reporting cases had an estimated aggregate popula- 
tion of nearly 29,000,000, and the 96 cities reporting deaths had 
more than 28,000,000 population. The number of cities included in 
each group and the aggregate populations are shown in a separate 
table below: 

Summary of weekly reports from cities , October 4 to December 12, 1925 — Annual 
rates per 100,000 population 1 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Oct. 

10 

Get. 

17 

Oct. 

24 

Oct. 

31 

Nov. 

7 

Nov. 

14 

Nov. 

21 

Nov. 

28 

Dec. 

5 

Dec. 

12 

103 cities 

140 

154 

2 168 

3 182 

166 

174 

181 

159 

4 172 

164 

New England 

90 

124 

*97 

137 

97 

127 

144 

104 

124 

107 

Middle Atlantic 

114 

120 

129 

149 

126 

141 

143 

150 

137 

139 

East North Central... 

; 164 

174 

189 

195 

387 

194 

189 

162 

172 

166 

West North Central 

i 207 

236 

259 

282 

267 

240 

226 

178 

280 

243 

South Atlantic: 

191 

224 

«268 

228 

211 

252 

289 

221 

221 

205 

East South Central 

97 

97 

109 

97 

137 

69 

132 

120 

7 122 

132 

West South Central 

83 

93 

102 

264 

199 

213 

176 1 

181 

278 

185 

Mountain 

200 

162 

372 

3 176 

286 

248 

315 | 

134 

«361 

172 

Pacific 

107 

no 

142 

157 

148 

145 

186 ! 

165 

128 

200 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


103 cities 

55 

70 

7 93 

3 105 

154* 

174 

229 

212 

< 357 

441 

New England 

385 

447 

*599 

604 

852 

937 

1, 130 

827 

1, 583 

2,025 

Middle Atlantic 

47 

65 

87 

ma 

159 

171 

256 

239 

339 

' 453 

East North Central 

26 

25 

47 

57 

74 

88 

mmi 

124 

255 

307 

West North Central 

6 

10 


12 

15 

10 

15 

31 

19 

23 

South Atlantic 

16 

55 

5 40 

59 

154 

232 

289 

353 

552 

576 

East South Central.... 

31 

6 

40 

17 

17 

17 

51 

34 

7 43 

23 

West South Central 

0 

0 

14 

5 

9 

9 

9 

5 

5 

5 

Mountain 

38 

10 

29 


38 

47 

29 

in 

8 10 


Pacific. 

12 

29 

12 

u 

17 

20 

32 

iu 

26 

q IV i 

58 

38 

55 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


103 cities 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central. 
West North Central. 
South Atlantic.,*-. 
East South Central. 
West South Central. 

Mountain.— .... * 

Pacific. 


90 

126 

2 132 

3 160 

* 170 

191 

175 

205 

4 221 

231 

109 

132 

5 130 

201 

271 

246 

209 

214 

224 

194 

65 

75 

96 

100 

111 

142 

144 

149 

166 

173 

117 

151 

142 

194 

167 

189 

196 

220 

273 

302 

135 

276 

296 

305 

, 384 

400 

421 

454 

433 

493 

98 

137 

1 6 334 

193 

185 

172 

123 

144 

! 127 

162 

132 

154 

| 132 

80 

109 

183 

137 

1S3 

7 177 

120 

65 

56 

i 42 

42 

102 

121 

93 

139 

111 

148 

153 

4S 


3 195 

172 

181 

162 

172 

3 342 

162 

107 

142 

! 133 

I 

148 

102 

206 

! 197 

249 

m 

194 


*The figuies gi\en in this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not tho mimbor ol 
cases reported. Populations used are estimated as of July 1, 1923, 

* Barro, Vt„ and Winston-Salem, N. 0. f not included, 

* Helena* Mont., not included. 

* Covington, K y , and Denver, Colo., not included, 
tftarre, Vt., not included. 

* l Wturton-Solem, N. C,, not included. 

7 Covington, Ky., not induded, 

* Denver, Colo., not inducted. 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities, October 4 to December 12, 1925 — Annual 
rates per 100,000 population — Continued 

SMALLPOX CASE BATES 



Week ended— 


i 

Oct. | 

Oct, 

oet. j 

Oct. 

Nov. j 

Nov. 

1 

Nov. ; 

Nov. 

! Deo. ! 

Dec. 


10 1 

I 17 

24 

i 31 

7 

14 

21 ! 

28 

! 5 

i ! 

12 

103 cities 

5 

8 | 

! 

27 ] 

3 10 

10 

1 

8 

i 

17 ; 

16 

: * 13 j 

21 

New England 

0 

0 

5 7 ; 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- 0 

j * 0 

0 

Middle Atlantic 

0 

0 

0 ; 

0 

0 

0 

! 0 

0 

! 0 

0 

East North Central 

1 

s 

4 : 

17, 

12 

13 

1 82 

82 

14 

34 

West North Central 

10 

0 

4 

27 

! 12 

4 

17 

i 10 

19 

19 

South Atlantic „ 

6 

6 

<0 

6 

12 

6 

21 

2 

4 1 

S 

East South Cential 

17 

46 

6 

G 

29 

34 

11 

11 

7 12 | 

6 

West South Central 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 s 

9 i 

14 ! 

9 

Mountain 

10 

29 

10 

no 

19 

29 

19 

10 

so 

105 

Pudfic 

40 

58 : 

78 

46 

49 

44 

7S 

99 

110 

131 


TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


103 cities 

37 

36 

2 33 

2 2 C j 

28 

12 

17 

14 

* 20 

20 

New England 

17 

25 

615 

17 

22 

2 

32 

17 

i 22 

l 22 

Middle Atlantic 

31 

28 

25 

21 

12 

8 

20 

14 

: 26 

! 25 

East North Central 

22 

32 

9 

16 

19 

9 

3 

4 

8 

j 12 

West North Central 

33 

21 

33 

19 

31 

17 

15 

8 

' 10 

! 12 

South Atlantic 

55 

70 

6 78 

27 

64 

! 10 

31 

29 

21 

25 

East South Central 

177 

132 

160 

109 

183 

! 46 

34 

23 

7 61 

29 

West South Central 

60 

40 

83 

83 

51 

| 60 

32 

32 

42 

32 

Mountain 

124 

48 

67 

3 88 

38 

I 10 

19 

19 

so 

19 

Pacific 

9 

20 

32 

20 

9 

1 3 

C 

15 

15 

i 15 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


98 cities 

3 

6 

28 

« 11 

13 

12 

S 

9 

* 12 

13 

New England 

0 

0 

62 

12 

5 

7 

2 

12 

lOj 

10 

Middle Atlantic 

3 

5 

8 

10 

14 

14 


8 

10 

12 

East North Central — 

3 

8 

9 

7 

12 

10 

6 

5 

7 

12 

West North Central 

4 

7 

7 

11 

7 

13 

2 

2 

7 

7 

South Atlantic 

2 

2 

s 2 

6 1 

IS 

2 

14 

10 

18 

8 

East South Central 

0 

17 

6 

29 i 

40 

29 

46 

29 

7 49 

51 

West South Central 

15 

10 


41 j 

15 

31 

10 

36 

41 

46 

Mountain „ 

10 

0 

38 

3 10 i 

10 

0 

19 

10 

10 


Pacific * 

0 

11 

4 

10 4 

15 

4 i 

19 

4 ■ 

4 

4 


PNEUMONIA DEATH BATES 


96 pities . ... 

G 6 

94 

296 

6 122 

141 

138 

151 

130 

4 149 

134 



New England—,.. . 

00 

97 

*87 

. 112 

139 

137 

144 

161 

3186 

161 

137 

Middle Atlantic 

64 

94 

104 

' 137 

153 

144 

160 

145 

132 

East North Central 

65 

94 

83 

119 

125 

137 

146 

100 

149 

121 

W^st North Central... ,. T . rn 

46 

61 

63 

99 

88 

83 

103 

83 

55 

85 

R/vnt-h A t.lantip , . 

76 

129 

2 124 

134 

207 

162 

156 

144 

170 

185 

East South Central 

120 

103 

132 

114 

166 

177 

240 

194 

7 153 

200 

West Ronth Central .. ...... 

66 

56 

117 

138 

163 

122 

163 

158 

363 

219 

Mountain 

95 

124 

115 

* 78 

105 

181 

229 

162 

192 

181 

- 

57 

83 

79 

» S3 

95 

114 

1 

91 

102 

102 ! 

79 






* Barre, Vt., and Winston-Salem, N. C„ not included, 

* Helena, Mont., not included. 

* Covington, Ky., and Denver, Colo., not included. 

* Bam, Vt„ not included. 

» Winston-Salem, N, C., not included. 

7 Covington, Ky., not included, 

* Denver, Colo., not included. 

* Helena, Mont., and Tacoma, Wash., not included, 
w Tacoma, Wash,, not included. 
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Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports and aggregate population 
of cities in each group f estimated as of July 1, 19 2B 


Group of cities 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Number 
ox cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Total 

103 

06 

2$, 977, 311 

28,321,626 


New England - 

12 

12 

2. 098,746 
10, 30a, 114 
7, 135,899 
2,515, 330 
2,542,498 
911, S85 

1, 124, 564 
546, 445 
1,797,830 

: 

2,098,746 

10,304,114 

7,135,899 

2,381,454 

2,542,498 

911,885 

1,023,013 

646,445 

1,377,572 

Middle Atlantic 

10 

10 

East North Central . 

16 

16 

West North Central . 

14 

11 

South Atlantic ... 

21 

7 

21 

East South Atlantic 

7 

West South Central 

8 

6 

Mountain., 

9 

9 

Pacific 

6 

4 






FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAR EAST 

Report for week ended November 28, 192-5 . — The following report 
for the -week ended November 28, 1925, was transmitted by the 
far eastern bureau of the health section of the League of Nations’ 
Secretariat, located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva: 


} 

Plague 


Port 

Cases 

Deaths ; 

1 

Cases j 

Deaths 

i 

; Cases 

Deaths 

Calcutta 


0 


42 

1 

5 

4 

Bombay 


0 


0 

! o 

a 

Madras 


0 


1 

2 

0 

Rangoon . 


2 

■ 

0 

1 

0 

Karachi 


0 


0 

0 

0 

Negapatam 


0 


0 

X 

0 

Colombo 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Singapore 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Port Swettenham 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Penang.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Batavia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Soerabaya 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Samarang 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bela wan Deli 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Padang (Sumatra) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sabang (Ithio) 

o 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

Macassar... .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PnpiiftjraJr ( Rn^neo) 

o 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

'^-arth Borneo) 

0 

0 

0 

iwak) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 


0 

0 

t 

1 

0 

0 

u 

1 

1 

81 

44 

0 

0 

Ion 

0 

0 ; 

„0 

O 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

_ . 

0 

0 

0 

0 


7 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

gas3ld . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

jkohama .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

G 

jimonoseki .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Moji 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kobe . 

0 

0 

2 


0 

0 

Osaka. . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Keclung 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pusan. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Dairen 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


Adelaide. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Brisbane 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Premantle...... — 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Melbourne T n _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sydney 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Rockhampton , , ... T r 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Townsville .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Port Darwin..*—* 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Broome 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Port Moresby. . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Basra 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

6 

Suez 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Alexandria 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Port Said 

0 

0 

0 j 

0 

0; 

0 

Mombasa (Kenya)... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0] 

0 

Zanzibar - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

Massowah . — 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Djibuti.. — ... _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lourenco-MarQnes — . 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Durban 

0 

0 j 

0 

0 

O 

0 

"London _ _ _ _ T _ -rlT . 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Port Elizabeth ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.0 

0 

Cape Town.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

, ,0 

Port Louis (Mauritius)... - 

0 

0 

0: 

0 

0 j 

0 

Seychelles — - ; 

0 

0 

0 

0 

r 0.' 

0 ' 


73520°— 26f 3 


(33) 
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CANARY ISLANDS 

Infantile mortality — Las Palmas. — Current vital statistics for 
the city of Las Palmas under date of November 20, 1925, indicate 
that 59 per cent of oil deaths occurring in that city are of children 
not more than four years of age. The causes suggested were lack 
of child welfare service, ignorance on the part of mothers, and general 
insanitary local conditions. Population of Las Palmas, 60,401, 
census of 1920. 

FINLAND 

Communicable diseases — October , 1925 . — During the month of 
October, 1925, communicable diseases were notified in the Republic 
of Finland as follows: Diphtheria, 135 cases; dysentery, 1; lethargic 
encephalitis, 3; paratyphoid fever, 42; scarlet fever, 113; tjqflroid 
fever, 133; typhus fever, 1 case. 

GUADELOUPE (WEST INDIES) 

Influenza — Pointe d Pitre. — Under date of November 16, 1925, 
influenza, with many fatalities, was reported present at Pointe a 
Pitre, Island of Guadeloupe, West Indies. 

LATVIA 

Communicable diseases — October , 1925. — During the month*of Octo- 
ber, 1925, communicable diseases were reported in the Re 
Latvia as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 

t 1 

Relapsing fever 


Diphtheria I 

67 

Scarlet fever 

18* 

Dysentery 1 

1 H 

Typhoid fever 

96 

2 

Mcasle**, 

i no 

» Tophus fever 

Mump'’ „ i 

i n 

i 

, W hooping cough . __ , , 

13 


} 


SIAM 

Epidemic cholera , imported — Bangkok — October , 1 925. — Epidemic 
cholera was reported at Bangkok, Siam, during the period October 4 
to 31, 1925, The disease -was stated to have been imported by coolie 
passengers on a vessel which arrived at Bangkok with a number of 
cases of cholera on board. During the four weeks ended October 31, 
60 cases of cholera, with 30 deaths, were reported. The greatest 
number of cases occurring during one week was 27, with 11 deaths. 

Bangkok declared infected . — Under date of October 28, 1925, 
cholera was declared present in sporadic form at Bangkok. Tho 
port was made subject to quarantine restrictions. 
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VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Communicable diseases — November, 1925 . — During tlie month, of 
November, 1925, communicable diseases were notified in the Virgin 
Islands of the United States as follows: 


Is! md and du3u.se 


Casts 


Ituaarks 


St. Thomas and St. John: 

ChfiiyMOJrt _ __ _ __ _ _ _ _ 

! 

2 

I imported. 

Dengue 

1 

Dytei^t ry - 

1 

■ Knelt 

Go; lie i 

3 

1 imncit d. 

Do. 

philis - „« 

2 

Liiui.ii .sis ... __ _ 

1 

Neva lus Amuiu.ims. 

St- Cioi\: 

('rfl'M-i.*! n.Vl _________ . 

2 

Lepr tv - 

1 


Sv»>l!?K . . . _ ... 

3 

Secondary. 

| Chrome pulmonary. 

Tn*har.i.lns.i«5- __ _ _ . ... . 

1 

! 



CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEVER 

The rpports contained in the following tables mus* not be considered as complete or find as rogirds 
either the lists of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports are given. 

Reports Received Daring Week Ended January 1, 1926 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 


Date 


Cases 


Deaths 


Remarks 


Rc 

Ref 


No^l-7 19 

Aug. 30-Sept 19... 121 

May- June 7 


Oct. 4-31. 
Nov. 1-7. 


GO 

25 


Oct. 0 


PLAGUE 


11 


30 

31 


Oct. 18-24, 1925: Cases, 1,454; 
deaths, S59. 


Infection stated to have been im- 
ported on vessel. 

Arrived at Bangkok, Shin; 9 
cases in coolie passengers. 


Ttidin 


I 

Oet. 18-24 T lOJt? mine, 

Karachi .. 

Nov. 1-14 

3 

2 

deaths, 977^ 

Riingonn , ... 

Oct. 25-No V. 7 

4 

1 

Java: 




s' 

Batavia . .. 

Oct. 2-1 -Nov. G 

G4 

89 


Chord inn 

Sept. 27-0 ct, 17 


166 


Pntnlnngnn .. 

do 


42 


Soeru buy a 

Oct 11-24 

13 

13 


Tcgal 

Sept. 27-Oct. 37 

G 

6 


Mauritius Island 

Sept. 20-Oot. 17— - 

r> 

5 


Busbh 

May-June 

07 



Senegal--. 

September*, 1925... 

22 

12 


Siam - 

Aug. 23-Sept. 5..— 

23 

20 



SMALLPOX 


Argentina- 

R<L«nnn 

October, 1925- 


1 


Canada: 

tw. rwm 

2 



— -- 

China; 

Manchuria— 

Dmvnn 

Oct. 10-25 

3 

1 


Shanghai—, 

Oet. 25-Nov. ll... 

4 

3 

* 


1 From medical officers oi the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. For reports 
received from June 27 to Dec. 25, 1025, see Public Health Reports for Dec. 25, 1925 The tables of quaran- 
tinable diseases are terminated semiannually and new tables begun. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEVEBr-Oontiaued 
Reports Received During Week Ended January 1, 1926 — Continued 
SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

France 




September, 1925: Cases, 25. 

Oct. 1-31, 1925: Cases, IG, 

Oct. 18-24, 1225: Cases*, 1,138; 
deaths, 203. 





India - 




Rr r mhnv . _ 

1 Nov. K-14 

5 

3 

Kip ■ r -l\l 

Nov. 2-14.. _ 

17 


T?-iT>pr*. inn . ~ 

(ini WWH 

1 



Iraq., 




Sept. 6-19, 1925: Cases, 41? deaths, 
24. 



4 

4 

7t.il y ..... __ . .. ! 

j Nov. 1—1 4 



Aug. 2-Sept. SO, 1S25: Cases, 26. 

Java: j 

Rntnyto-- . . i 

Oct. 24-SO 

1 


Krufesuan - «... 

Oct. 11—17 

11 



M nl angr ... ... . ; 

do 

2 



North Bantam 

Uot. 4-17 

4 



Probolmso i 

not. n-i7 

1 



Smith Bsmtftm - J 

da 

1 



fiftcrjihuya. _ ______ i 

O.'t. 11-24 

15& 

IS 


Tegal 

Oct. 4-1L 

9 

1 


_ - . .. 



July-August, 1025: Deaths, S05. 

Peru: 

Arequipa 

Oct. 1-31 


1 

Russia 




May-Juno, 1925: Cases, 1*336. 
July 12-Sept 5, 1^25: Cases, 21; 
deaths, fl. 

June 23- Oct. 24, 1925: Cases, 36. 

Rinrn . 




fVtt'if.aerlsmd _ .... 




Tunisia: 

** 'TijTiis _ 

NVw. 21-?.ft _ . 

2 | 








TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria: 

Aig-farf? _ Tr 1T .. nr . 

Ont.nhnrj 7625 

2 



Argentina: 

Bn^nrio , , ... 

Oct. 1-31 

1 



Finland 




October, 1925; O f 

Lot via .... 

, October. 1925 

2 


Lithuania . . _ i ” i 


September, 192,** 

July-August, 192 __ 

Mexico 




Guadalajara — 

Dee. S-14 


1 

Mexico City . 

Nov. 

12 



Palestine: 

Nazareth j 

Nov. 3-9 

1 



Peru: 

Arequiph. 

Octal er, 1925.. ... 


2 ’ 


Rumania . J i 




July, 1925: Cases, 74; deaths, 9. 
May- June, 1925: Coses, 7,009. 

Outbreaks. 

Russia ... 




Union of South Africa: 

Orange Free State. i 

Nov. 1-7 








X 
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Hugh S. Cumming, Surgeon General 
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Asst. Surg. Gen. B. J. Lloyd, Chief of Division 

The Public Health Reports are issued weekly by the United States Public 
Health Service through its Division of Sanitary Reports and Statistics, pursuant 
to acts of Congress approved February 15, 1893, and August 14, 1912. 

They contain: (1) Current information of the prevalence and geographic dis- 
tribution of preventable diseases in the United States in so far as data are obtain- 
able, and of cholera, plague, smallpox, typhus fever, yellow fever, and other 
communicable diseases throughout the world. (2) Articles relating to the cause, 
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SMALLPOX VACCINATION AS CARRIED OUT AT LEHIGH 

UNIVERSITY 

By Stanlet Thomas, Associate Professor of Bacteriology, Lehigh University 

Since the introduction of smallpox vaccination by Edward Jenner 
in 1796 the scientific world has universally recognized this procedure 
as a specific prophylactic measure. For many years the bad results 
connected with vaccination were a constant source of worry to 
sanitarians. 

With advanced methods of preparation of the virus, and the rigid 
control which the Government through the Public Health Service’ 
maintains in its manufacture, these bad results have been largely 
eliminated. The realization on the part of the medical profession 
that vaccination is a surgical operation which needs aseptic control 
both during and after the inoculation has also been a factor in the 
elimination of postvaccination infections, or infections caused by the 
invasion of the wound by bacteria which were not contained in the 
virus itself. 

That there are objections by the public to vaccination to-day may 
be attributed, to a large extent, to an apparently logical though selfish 
point of view. This may be summarized somewhat in the question, 
“ Why should I undergo the inconvenience of vaccination when there 
is no smallpox around?” 

The results of laxity in vaccination have been too apparent. For 
.seven years Manila, with a population of a quarter of a million, had 
'at one death from smallpox. During 1918, when preventative 

^jtsures became somewhat lax, more than 700 deaths were caused 
j this disease. To the sanitarian who remembers cases like this, 
the objections lose much of their force. 

The fact remains, however, that the average individual dreads 
vaccination, and, as he heretofore has not been entitled to a certifi- 
cate unless he had a “ take,” similar to that following a first vaccina- 
tion, he would not willingly undergo the operation. 

If, therefore, we could take into account the reasons why a person 
did not react with a typical Jennerian vaccinia, and base our method 
of certification upon this knowledge, we would overcome to a large 
extent the last remaining objection to vaccination. 

That a failure to produce typical vaccinia did not necessarily mean 
that the vaccine used was not of sufficient potency was recognized 
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by Jenner. The explanation for it, however, remained to Von 
Pirquet, who showed that an immediate local reaction following 
vaccination may indicate immunity on the part of the individual and 
a consequent resistance to the virus. In 1913 Force suggested the use 
of this immune reaction in reading the degree of immunity possessed 
by the individual vaccinated. 

In the Public Health Reports of September 21, 1923, Dr, S. B. 
Grubbs, surgeon, United States Public Health Service, at the New 
York Quarantine Station, described a method of vaccination and 
certification which would u encourage vaccination, not only to pro- 
duce immunity but also to measure it, if present, and then to give 
those who submit, certificates that mean something and that will 
insure the owners against delay from smallpox quarantine, regardless 
of exposure to disease.” 

The idea seemed so excellent to us that we thought of applying the 
method in vaccinating the student body at Lehigh this fall, with the 
idea of cooperating in making the procedure one of universal adoption. 

The vaccinations were made under the authority of Dr. R. C, Bull, 
Director of the Lehigh University Student Health Service, and it was 
only through Doctor Bull's hearty cooperation that this systematic 
immunization was possible. 

Exactly the same technique was followed in each case. The skin 
of the upper arm was cleansed by rubbing with a swab of cotton 
saturated with alcohol. This was allowed to dry. With his left 
hand the operator grasped, from below, the arm of the patient in the 
region of the insertion of the deltoid muscle. The skin was stretched 
and three short, parallel scratches were made about three-quarters 
of an inch apart. The scratches penetrated the epidermis but pains 
were taken not to draw blood. Care was taken not to include any 
scar tissue from previous vaccinations in the scratched area. The 
virus was expelled from the tube on the two outside scratches and* # 
rubbed in thoroughly. The middle scratch was not inoculated b* 
served as a control. It received the same degree of trauma as th> " 
two inoculated scratches. 

While each man was being vaccinated a card was made out giving 
the serial or case number, his name, class in the University, the date 
of last successful vaccination, the date of vaccination, operator, 
manufacturer, lot number, and expiration date of the vaccine used. 

The man was then instructed to return for observation in 24 hours, 
in 48 hours, and each day thereafter until we were supplied with a' 
definite record >of what happened in each individual case* 

Readings were made in each case as often as the men returned and 
the reactions noted on their cards/ 

These reactions fell in general into certain well-defined groups. 

; of these groups are given in Table No* I. Where there is 
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nothing indicated on one day, it means that the man did not return 
for observation on that day. 

Table No. 1 . — Examples of reactions 


Reaction on days after vaccination 2 


Case 



No. 1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

s 

9 

10 

i 

11 | 12 

1. Typical Jennerian vac- 

346 

0 

0 



T 

T 


T 

T 

] 


T 






' 

2. Vaceinoids: 

(a) Early vesicular. . 

lb) Late vesicular 

(c) Early nonvesi- 
eular 

410 

2 

286 

74 

0 

s 

++ 

0 

V 

++ 

++ 

s 

V 

V 


Sc 








V 

+ 

Sc 

0 

0 

— - 


+4-++ 


+++ 

++ 

C d ) Late nonvesicu- 
lar 

+ 

+++ 










3. Immune reactions: 

(a) Questionable 

263 

201 

166 

1S7 

190 

: s 

0 

++ 

++ 

+ 


! s 


S 

0 








(6) Very slight 

++ 

++ft 








(c) Slight 



+ 

++ 

++ 





o 

L... 

(d) Moderate 

:::: 

+4-+ 


! 

+ 




(e) Marked. .. 1 


1 




’o’ 


i 








4. Irregular reactions 3 

1 

9 

169 

351 

445 

456 

475 

574 

s 

s 



i 

0 





V 




"s” 




"s’ 

p 


p 

p 

”P’ 

o' 

0 

+ 

++ 





s 

0 

p 

++++ 

++ 



0 



++ 

p 

0 

++++ 




‘o’ 

+ 

p 












0 



4-4-4-+ 


++ 





-p- 


p 









1 Case No. 1, vesicular tenth day, scab fifteenth day. 

9, papule dried without vesiculation eighteenth day. 
lf>9, papule dried without vesiculation sixteenth day. 

351, papule dried without vesiculation. 

445, papule small but very distinct. Dried without vesiculation fifteenth day. 

’475, papulation large discreet; no vesiculation. 

4 First day, 24 hours; second day, 43 hours, etc., ader vaccination. 

0«=no visible reaction. 

Questionable S— slightly more swelling and redness m the vaccination scratch than in the control. 
Very slight += slight but definite reaction. 

Slight ++ s =defmite reaction 1 mm. greater than control. 

Moderate definite reaction, 2.5 mm. greater than control. 

Marked ++++*well'marked reaction, 5 mm. greater than control. 

’ P= pa pule but not vesicle. . ’ 

V— Vesicle. 

Sc^scab. 

T= Typical Jennerian vaccinia* 

3 Dr* Cr. W, McCoy, director of the Hygienic Laboratory, V. S. Public Health Service, commented on 
these reactions as follows: “ Of the. irregular reactions, I should call No. 1 a weak, delayed vaccinia, and 
Nos. 9, 109, 351, 445, 475, and 574 weak reactions or failures, assignable to vims of insufficient potency.” 


As two lot numbers of vaccine were used, it was thought best 
in tabulating the results to indicate the relation of the reactions to 
each lot of vaccine. In Table No. 2 these results are summarized. 
This table, however, took into account all the men who reported for 
vaccination. Of these 619 men 2 had been vaccinated a day or two 
before coining to college; 75 others did not return for observation. 
Just what was the result in these 75 cases we can not say. Ijv is 
thought best, therefore, to ignore these cases in calculating the 
percentage of results as shown in Table No. 3. 

This procedure is open to criticism on the ground that it may 
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was successfully vaccinated would return to the dispensary for 
dressing, but, on the other hand, the retention of these cases would 
certainly give too low percentage for vaccinoids and immune reactions. 


Table No. 2. — Relation of reaction to virus used 



Lot No. 
X 

Lot No. 
Y 

Total 

1. Typical Jennerian vaccinia 

37 

18 

55 

2. Vaccinoids: 




(a) Early vesicular 1 

20 

32 

52 

(ft) Late vesicular L__ 

14 

8 

22 

(c) Early nonvesicular * 

40 

20 

60 

(d) Late nonvesicular i 

10 

11 

21 


84 ! 

71 

155 

3. Immune reactions: 


! 


(a) Questionable 

21 

7 

28 


51 

10 

61 

(c) Slight.. 1 

59 

32 

91 

(d) Moderate 

52 

18 

70 

(e) Marked i 

21 

19 ; 

40 


204 

86 

290 

1. Irregular _J 

4 

4 

8 

5. No reaction 

30 

4 

34 

6. Bid not return for observation 

57 

18 

76 

7. Vaccinated a few days previously and not vaccinated at this time 

8. Total 

2 

418 

201 

2 

619 



i As a great many of these reactions reached their height on the fifth day after vaccination, it is difficult 
to distinguish accurately between “early vesicular ” and “late vesicular/' and between “early nonvesicu- 
lar,” and “late non vesicular “ reactions. 


Table No. 3. — Proportion of observed reactions with different viruses 


[Same as Table No. 2, with the elimination of those that did not return for observation (75) and those that 
were vaccinated just prior to arrival (2)J 



Lot No. X 

Lot No. Y 

Total 


Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 

1. Typical Jennerian vaccinia 

37 

10.30 

18 

9.84 

55 

10.15 

2. Vaccinoids: 






* 

(a) Early vesicular 

20 

5.57 

32 

17.43 

52 

9.60 

(&) Late vesicular 

14 

3.91 

8 

4 45 

22 

4 05 

<c) Early nonvesicular 

40 

11.14 

20 

10.95 

60 

11.07 

id) Late nonvesicular.. 

10 

2.78 

11 i 

6.00 

21 

3.88 


84 

23. 40 


38.83 

155 ! 

28. CO 

3. Immune reactions: 







(a) Questionable 

21 

5.85 

7 ! 

3.83 

28 

5.16 

(&) Very slight i 

51 

1420 1 

10 

5.46 : 

61 

11.25 

(<•) Slight 

59 

16.43 

32 

17.43 

91 

16.79 

(a) Moderate 

52 

14. 50 i 

18 

9.84 

70 

12.91 

(*) Marked 

21 

5.85 | 

19 

10.39 j 

40 

7.38 


204 

56.83 

86 

46.95 

260 

53.49 

4. Irregular. _ 

4 

1. 12 

4 

2.19 ! 

8 

1.48 

5, No reaction.- 

30 

8.35 

4 

2.19 | 

34 

6.28 

6 Total 

359 

100.00 

183 

100.00 i 

542 

100.00 


This table brings out the fact that of the two lots of virus used, 
lot Y was Of slightly higher potency. The percentage of "typical 
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vaccinias ” was practically the same in both cases. However, lot X 
showed a lower percentage of vesicular vaccinoids than lot Y, with a 
similar percentage of nonvesicular vaccinoids. This lot also gave a 
greater proportion of the lesser degrees of immune reaction as com- 
pared with the marked immune reactions, and it also gave a higher 
percentage of cases where no reaction followed the vaccination. The 
expiration dates of both lots was about the same. Lot X had an 
expiration elate seven weeks from the time of purchase and lot Y 
eight weeks. 

Considering both lots of virus together, the following points should 
be noted: Only 10 per. cent of all these vaccinations resulted in 
typical Jennerian vaccinias, with maximum diameter of areola be- 
tween the eighth and the twelfth day. The nonvesicular vaccinoids 
were in about the same proportion as the vesicular vaccinoids. 
The vaccinias and vaccinoids together comprise less than 40 per 
cent of all the men vaccinated. The slight immune reactions greatly 
outnumbered the moderate and well-marked immune reactions. 
Over 1 per cent of the cases gave irregular reactions, and over 6 per 
cent showed no reaction. All of these facts would indicate a virus 
the potency of which was somewhat below that of the highest degree. 
On the other hand, 84 per cent of all those who had never before 
been successfully vaccinated “took,” in spite of the fact that many 
of them had had “unsuccessful 77 vaccinations within recent years. 

Table No. 4 is a summary of the relation of vaccination to the 
time elapsed since the last successful vaccination. 


Table No. 4 . — Relation of vaccination to time elapsed since last successful vaccina- 
tion 



Within 5 
3 'cars, 
1920-1924 

5-10 years, 
1915-1919 

10-15 years, 
1910-1914 

1 35-20 years, 
1905-1909 

: 


Num- 

ber 


Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

! 

Num- 
; ber 

Per 

cent 

Nam* 

: ber 

: 

Per 

cent 

1 , Typical JerlDArfnn vitra»ima 

1 

2.35 

1 

1.51 

i 

| 11 


7 

10.77 





2. Vaccinoids: 

(a) Early vesicular 

3 

4.17 

5 

7.57 
10 f 60 

9 

4. 12 
9J25 

4 

6.15 


6 

8.33 

7 

20 

5 

7.69 

(c) Early nonvesicular 

6 

8*33 

6 

9. 09 

30 

13.89 

13 

20.00 

id) Late” nonvesicular „ 

2 

2.77 

2 

3.03 

13 


5 

7.70 






17 

23.60 

20 

30.29 

72 

33.28 

27 

41.54 

3. Immune reactions: 

(a) Questionable. _ r _ . 

4 

5.55 

5 

7.57 

10 

4.58 

7 

10.77 

( b ) Very slight 

0 

8.33 

S 

12.12 

26 

12.14 

5 

7,69 

(c) Slight 

12 

16.07 

14 

21.25 

51 

23.61 

4 

6.15 

(d) Moderate 

15 

20.85 

7 

K131 

21 

9.72 

9 

13.85 

(e) Marked r _ r 

13 

18.07 

5 

7.57 

15 ! 

6.95 

4 

6.15 




Total - 

50 

09.47 

39 

59.11 

123 


29 

44.81 


4. Irregular 


1.38 



— 

1.39 

i 


R. No reaction __ ___ ______ 

3 

4.17 j 

6 

9,09 

7 

3.24 

2 

3.08 




A Total— . .. __ r _ _ r _ r 

72 

100.00 

66 


2lY 


eT 

100.00 
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Table No. 4. — Relation of vaccination to time elapsed since last successful vaccina- 
tion — Continued 



Over 20 years 

Never 

Total 

Record 

incom- 

plete 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

1. Typical Jennerian vaccinia 

2, Vaccinoids: 

(а) Early vesicular 

(б) Late vesicular 

2 

22.22 

32 

84.21 

54 

11.59 

1 

2 

22.22 

1 

1 


24 

39 

58 

22 

5.15 

8.37 

12.45 

4.72 

11 

1 

(c) Early non vesicular 

3 

33.34 

(d) Lf>±p. non vesicular 



3. Immune reactions: 

(a) Questionable 







5 

55.56 

2 

5.26 

143 

30.69 


1 

11.11 



27 
45 
82 
54 
37 , 

5.79 

9.66 

17.59 

11.59 
7.94 

1 

16 

9 

18 

3 

(5) Very slight 



(c) Slight.. 



i 

1 ! 

2.63 

2.63 

(d) Moderate 

(e) Markp.d .. 

1 

11.11 

Total 





2 

22.22 

2 

5.26 

245 

52.57 


4. Irregular 




; 

up 

m 

.86 
4.29 1 

4 

14 

5. No reaction 



2 

EH 

6. Total 



~ sT 

S 

100.00 

38 

100.00 

466 

76 

542 

100.00 

76 



It will be noted that there is a gradual increase in the proportion of ■ 
vaccinias as the time elapsed since the last successful vaccination 
increases. In the same way there is an increase in the proportion of 
vaccinoids. There is a slight decrease in total immune reactions but 
a marked decrease in the moderate and well-marked immune reac- 
tions, with the increase of time elapsed since the last successful 
“take.” 

We spoke of taking a record of old vaccination scars. The results 
obtained in comparing reactions to scars of former “takes” is of 
little scientific importance but of some interest. One often hears of a 
“good" scar spoken of as a fair sign of immunity to smallpox. The 
character of an old vaccination scar is, of course, a matter of opinion 
on the part of the observer. In order that we would not be influ- 
enced by the knowledge of the age of the scar, the character or ap- 
parent degree of trauma was noted before the question of previous 
vaccination was asked. Table No. 5 shows just how valueless we 
found them as indicators. 
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Table No. 5. — Relation of reaction to degree or character of scars observed of former 

vaccinations 



Good sear 

Fair scar 


Number 

Per cent 

j 

Number 

; 

: Per cent 

Vaccinias - 

7 

3. 5$ 

i 

| 6 

3.11 

Vaceinoids: 

(a) Earlv vesicular 

25 

12. SO 

21 

6 

10. S3 
! 3.11 

| 9.33 

5. 17 

(6) Late vesicular i 

9 

4.59 

(c) Early non vesicular 

21 

10 70 

IS 

id) Late" non vesicular 

10 

5.10 

10 


Total 

Go 

33 19 

So 

2b 44 


Immune reactions: 

(a) Questionable .... 

9 

4. 59 

10 

5. 17 

(&) Very slight 

21 

10.70 

28 

14.51 

(c) Slight 

36 

18.28 

40 

20. S6 

(d) Moderate 

25 

12. SO 

21 

10.83 

(e) Marked - ----- 

21 

10 70 

15 

7.76 



112 

57. 07 

114 

59.13 

Irregular reactions 

2 

1.06 

4 

2.07 

No reaction * 

10 

5.10 

14 

7,25 


Total 

196 

100.00 

193 

100.00 



In publishing the results of our vaccinations at Lehigh, it is with 
the idea that the tables are far more important than our comments. 
We thoroughly believe that the education of the public in the de- 
sirability of vaccination is of greater value to the public health than 
law enactments. The method employed by the United States Public 
Health Service should be adopted universally, and with the adoption 
it is believed that this means of protection against smallpox will be 
welcomed rather than dreaded. 

Under this plan practically everyone who is vaccinated is issued a 
certificate. This certificate will show when he was last vaccinated 
and the type of reaction, whether immune, vaecinoid, or vaccinia. 
Under ordinary circumstances that is sufficient. If an epidemic of 
smallpox should break out in a community, it would be the duty of the 
local health department to decide on its severity and whether or not 
any of these classes should be revaccinated. 

This latter point can only be arrived at scientifically by the uni- 
versal adoption of standard technique and certification and the com- 
pilation of sufficient data thus obtained. 

CURRENT WORLD PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 

REVIEW OF TBPS MONTHLY EPIDEMIOLOGICAL REPORT ISSUED NOVEMBER 15, 1925 
BY THE HEALTH SECTION OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS* SECRETARIAT 1 

In the second half of October fewer cases of cholera were reported to 
the Singapore Bureau of the Health Section by ports in the Far East 
than for a number of weeks previous. At Manila the number of cases 

*From the Statistical Office, United States Public Health Service. 
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declined rapidly after the sudden outbreak at the end of September 
with 73 cases in one week, and only 6 cases were reported in each of 
the last two weeks in October. At Shanghai only one case was 
reported in the last week of October, and during the three weeks 
preceding, no new cases had been reported. The extent of the out- 
break in Shanghai, which began in August, is shown by the monthly 
report of Shanghai for August. This gives 39 cases among foreigners 
and 1,332 among the native population. The mortality among the 
cases admitted to the Municipal Isolation Hospital for Chinese was 
barely 15 per cent. Cholera is stated to have been present dur- 
ing August in Soochow, Wusieh, Nanking, and parts of Chekiang 
Province. 

In Japan, according to the Epidemiological Report, the cholera 
infection spread to nine cities during September and October, but 
during the last week of October new cases were reported only in Kobe 
and Osaka. 

The following table gives the number of cases of cholera reported 
by far eastern ports in recent weeks. 

Cholera cases reported in the principal ports of the Far East 


Report for week ended— 


Port 

August 

September 

October 

22 

29 

5 

12 

19 

26 

3 

10 

17 

24 

31 

Bombay 1 _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

Negapatam 1 

0 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

Madras 1 

3 

0 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Calcutta 1 

7 

4 

6 

5 


4 

6 

12 

3 


6 

Rangoon 1 .. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Singapore - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bangkok.... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

6 

6 

19 

Saigon 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

a 

Manila „ 

0 

0 

2 

0 

5 

73 

64 

1 27 

16 

6 

6 

Shanghai. 

42 

CO 

21 

12 

16 

6 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Nagasaki 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

Yokohama 

0 

1 

17 

is 

7 

3 

2 

i 

0 

0 

0 

Kobe 

0 

0 

0 

6 

2 

0 

4 

1' 

1 

1 

3 

Osaka 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 0 

2 

1 

0 

13 

8 

30 

Colombo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

2 

0 

0 

0 


1 Deaths only. 


The incidence of cholera in India continued to decline during 
August and the first half of September except in the Punjab and the 
United Provinces. In most of the Provinces of India the incidence 
of cholera was unusually low, and was markedly lower than at the 
corresponding season of 1924, as shown by the table below: 
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Deaths from cholera in the Provinces of India 



1925 

1924 | 

i 


! 19 

25 

1924 

Province 

July 26- 
Aug. 22 

! 

! Aug. 23- 
! Sept. 19 

Aug. 24— , 
Sept. 20 

Province 

July 26- 
Aug. 22 

! 

! Aug. 23- 
[ Sept 19. 

Aug. 24- 
Sept. 20 

Northwest frontier 




Assam 

54 

48 

93 

Province 

0 

0 

18 ; 

Central Provinces 

| 1 

4 

3,454 

Kashmir 

895 

570 

13 : 

Madras Presidency ! 

1 1, 2S9 

861 

2,020 

Punjab 

145 

373 

766 

Bombay Presidency... 

i 15 

4 

1,661 

Delhi 

11 

3 

5 * 

Burma j 

97 

1 

548 

United Provinces 

pillar and Orissa 

382 

712 

1, 343 
451 

5, 441 j 
4,373 ! 

Other Indian States... 

35 

23 

1,063 

Bengal Presidency 

321 

IIS 

> 642 ; 

! t 

Total ! 

3, 9o7 ! 

1 3,799 

20,097 


Plague . — Fewer cases of plague were reported during September in 
Southeastern Russia than during August, except in the government 
of Stalingrad (Tsaritsyn) where 16 cases and 9 deaths were notified in 
the first four days of the month. Only two additional cases had been 
reported to September 28. 

Sporadic cases of plague occurred in Egypt at the end of September 
and the beginning of October. One case of plague was reported in 
'Algeria, one in Tunisia, and one in Syria during the first half of 
October. Egypt reported 3 cases of plague at Port Said in October, 
.and 15 other cases, all but one in Reni-Suef, during the first three weeks 
of October. 

Plague incidence in Madagascar reached a minimum of 23 cases in 
July and has gradually increased since that time; there were 54 cases 
reported in August, 72 in September, and S9 in the first half of 
October. 

An outbreak of plague started in July in the Province of Ijebu-Ode 
in Nigeria, about 40 miles northeast of Lagos. To the middle of 
October, 407 cases and 301 deaths had been reported. No new case 
was reported at Lagos during the four weeks following September 12. 

An increase in plague in southern India began during August and by 
the middle of September was especially marked in Bombay Presi- 
dency, the States of Mysore and Hyderabad, areas where the maxi- 
mum incidence for the year occurs usually in October. In northern 
India the rise in incidence begins several months later. 

Plague deaths reported in the Provinces of India 
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In Java the number of deaths from plague has been increasing since 
the middle of July, and has reached a level above that of the relatively 
high incidence reported in 1924. Deaths during the four weeks end- 
ing September 12 number 1,330, compared with 795 in the preceding 
four weeks and 860 in the corresponding period a year ago. 

In Siam 41 cases of plague were reported in the four weeks ending 
September 5, compared with an average of 10 cases in the correspond- 
ing periods of the preceding three years. 

Yellow fever. — More cases of yellow fever occurred on the West 
Coast of Africa in 1925 than in 1924. In southern Nigeria, 19 cases 
had been reported to date from 6 localities; in the Gold Coast 5 cases 
from 5 localities; in Liberia, 5 cases from a single locality; and in the 
Ivory Coast 1 case. During 1924, 8 cases were reported in the Gold 
Coast Colony, 9 in Dahomey, and 1 in Nigeria. 

Typhus . — In the Union of South Africa the cases of typhus in- 
creased quite markedly during July and August, and in the latter 
month 242 cases were reported, more than twice the number notified 
during August, 1924. 

No increase in typhus in the countries of Central and Eastern 
Europe was indicated in the reports available for September. 

Smallpox. — Fatalities from smallpox apparently continue low in 
Europe, except in Spain. In the latter country 669 deaths from small- 
pox were reported in the first six months of the year. Elsewhere 
deaths from smallpox are rare, and only few or sporadic cases have 
been reported in recent months by most countries. The incidence of 
the disease in Russia is extremely low except in a few districts in the 
east. 

In England and Wales there were 242 cases reported during the 
four weeks ended October 31, compared with 119 in the preceding 
four weeks. Cases are occurring at present mostly in northern Eng- 
land, particularly in Durham and Yorkshire. The reported case 
mortality of smallpox in England in 1925 has been 2 per 1,000. 

In Mexico smallpox caused 3,572 deaths during the first eight 
months of 1925. In Jamaica to the end of August 1,368 cases of 
“alastrim” had been reported. Elsewhere in the West Indies small- 
pox has not been reported. 

In India the incidence of smallpox has been declining markedly. 
The latest figures for the second week in September, the period of the 
usual seasonal minimum, are only slightly higher than at the corre- 
sponding season a year ago. With regard to the spring epidemic of 
smallpox in India, the report comments as follows: 

The smallpox epidemic which overran most of India during the first half of 
Hie year was one of those outbreaks which occur as a rule every fifth year. The 
various districts of India were affected almost simultaneously, the highest inci- 
■ deuce, being in, the lower Ganges Valley. A previous epidemic had occurred in 
Bombay Presidency in 1924, 
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Dysentery . — “The incidence of dysentery decreased earlier in the 
autumn than usual throughout Europe/ 7 says the report. * i The small 
outbreaks in Norway, Sweden, Finland, the Netherlands, and France 
had practically died out in September. 7 7 The central and eastern 
European countries, notably Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, and the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes have 
reported an incidence very much lower than for several years previous. 

Enteric fever . — No marked epidemics of enteric fever, such as 
occurred last year in southeastern Europe, have been reported. In 
most European countries a decline in the incidence of the disease 
set in during September or earlier and the prevalence has been less 
than in 1924 in England and Wales, Denmark, Bulgaria, and in the 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. In Germany and Italy, 
however, the cases number about the same as last year. 

Influenza . — “ An increase in mild influenza occurred during the first 
half of October in England and Wales, 77 states the report, “ and there 
was a simultaneous increase in the number of pneumonia cases 
reported. The outbreak was chiefly confined to the midland and 
northern counties of England. One hundred ninety-six deaths from 
influenza occurred during the four weeks ending October 17, as against 
60 during the preceding four weeks. The ages affected were, as usual, 
the older groups. No further increase was observed during the last 
two weeks of October. It may be added that, while a higher prev- 
alence of influenza during October and November is of common 
occurrence in England, serious epidemics are seldom observed before 
December or January, the pandemic of 1918 presenting a rare excep- 
tion to this rule. No other influenza outbreaks have been reported 
so far from any countries of the Northern Hemisphere. ” 

Lethargic encephalitis . — A slight increase in the number of cases of 
lethargic encephalitis occurred in England and Wales in October and 
in Sweden in September. Otherwise no changes were noted in the 
prevalence of this disease. The incidence for the first nine months of 
1925 in a number of countries is given in the following table: 


Oases of lethargic encephalitis reported in various countries during the first nine 

months of 1925 


Country 

Cases 

Annual 
rate per 
100,000 
popula- 
tion 

Country 

Cases 

Annual 
rate per 
100,000 
popula- 
tion 

W-npiflnri smri Wales 

2,169 

7.5 

Czechns! nvtOcitL 

159 

hd 

Scotland (cities) 

173 

9.6 

Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, 

TOnrwny- (cities) . ^ . .... 

- 14 

13 

and Slovenes 

ffl 

0.6 

Sweden - 

147 

3.2 

Switzerland T 

69 

2,3 

Finland^ - - — - - 

25 

1,0 

Ita.lv ... 

472 

46 

Denmark , 

125 

49 


25 

' 15, 2 

MAthfiTlftTidS T 


2.0 

United States (27 States) 

594 

1.2 


51 


Australia. 

■15 

0.4 

'Territory „ 

14 

24 

New Zealand 

17 

1,6 
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Acute 'poliomyelitis . — Tn Sweden, where the incidence of poliomy- 
elitis is the highest in Europe, 84 cases were reported in August, 138 
in September, and 98 in October. 

Only a few sporadic cases occurred during August and September 
in New Zealand, where one of the most severe poliomyelitis outbreaks 
ever recorded occurred during the first four months of the year. 

Scarlet fever . — The seasonal rise of scarlet fever incidence in central 
Europe and in Great Britain has been greater than for the past two 
or three years at the corresponding season. Every few years the 
disease is more epidemic, and the last year of epidemic incidence in 
these countries was 1921. As October or November are, as a rule, 
the months of maximum incidence and the figures for September and 
October have remained lower thus far than during the autumn of 
1921, it is regarded as very unlikely that the disease will continue 
to increase materially. The Scandinavian countries and those in 
southern Europe have not been affected by this periodic rise in inci- 
dence. 

Diphtheria . — Only the usual seasonal increase in diphtheria is indi- 
cated in the reports of most European countries. In the United States 
the September incidence has been lower each year since 1921. 

Trachoma . — Keports on the prevalence of trachoma in a number of 
countries have been summarized in the following table: 


Cases of tracho?na reported by various countries in 192 4 and the first three quarters of 

1925 



Total 
cases, 11*24 

1925 

Country 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quaiter 

Third 

quarter 

Germany ... 

1,784 

424 

% 

487 

757 

619 

knsir\.\ ’ . . - . . - 

175 

255 

186 

Danzig... 

54 

9 

11 

17 

E<honn. 

631 

142 

123 

68 

Fiance . . 

58 

8 

29 

H 

Poland ...... 

2,944 
483,290 
349,230 
49,592 I 
20,758 
48,158 | 

1,010 

135,433 

98,522 

17,993 

1,051 
| 106,019 

2 885 

Russia ... ...... 

European R. S F. S. R ............ 

72,979 
17, 039 
9, 519 


Ukiame... 

3 6 , 417 

Ti _ 

3,174 

10,627 

3,033 

Siberia ... ....... 

5’ 901 


Aut Rep of Kirghiz 

12,045 ! 
3,407 ’ 



Ant. Rep of Turkestan 



Waterways, railways, prisons ... 

520 

581 


Switzerland 

13 i 

2 

12 

1 

Czechoslovakia 

2,782 ; 
3 

051 

1,001 

o 

614 

Saar Territoiy . ...... 

1 

0 

Tunis _ _ r . . . . _ __ _ _ , . 

123 

24 

1 

0 

United States <24 States) 

1,897 : 
4 

251 

221 

293 

Panama Canal Zone ... 

0 

0 

0 

New Zealand. ... 

20 

10 

*5 

1 

Turkey _ . . 


207 

*3 






1 Last two weeks missing. 3 For a month only. 5 June and July missing, 

3 Last week missing. i Foi 10 weeks only. 

General mortality . — Of considerable interest is the table given below 
of mortality by quarters in many of the larger cities of the world. 
Although the rates have not been adjusted for age differences in the 
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various populations, and the rates are therefore not strictly com- 
parable to the last figure, a general indication of the course of mor- 
tality in the past three years is given. 

A very favorable mortality in 1925 is shown by most North Ameri- 
can and European cities, with a particularly marked improvement 
over the previous two years in the German and other central Euro- 
pean cities. “Mortality is highest during the first quarter of each 
calendar year in all countries of the Temperate Zone, and this is a 
most important factor in determining the extent of mortality during 
the year,” com m ents the report. The winter excess mortality is 
caused largely by influenza and other respiratory diseases, which 
modem sanitation can control much less effectively than it does the 
summer diseases which formerly exacted a high mortality. 


General quarterly mortality rates per IfiOO population in large cities y 1923-1925 


City 

1923 

1924 

1925 

First quarter 

© 

o* 

•d 

i 

o 

m 

! 

& 

t 

3 

£* 

a* 

5 

i 

First quarter 

Second quarter 

Third quarter 

Fourth quarter 

First quarter 

Second quarter 

■ 

Third quarter 

105" English cities 

13.1 

11.9 

9.4 

11.8 ! 

16.9 

i 

! 

11.8 | 

9.1 

11.3 

146 

11.4 

9.6 

London - 

12.5 

10. S 

9.4 

12.1 

17.8 

10.7 j 

S.6 

10.9 

14.1 

10.1 

9.1 

Liverpool - 

15.2 

14.1 

11.0 

13.7 

16.8 

13.2 i 

10.3 

12.0 

16.9 

13.1 

10.4 

Glasgow 

15.2 

11 8 

11. S 

15.4 

22.6 

15.4 

11.5 

14.4 

15.7 

13.6 

11.7 

Dublin 

15.9 

14.5 

12.7 

14.6 

22.4 

14.2 

12.0 

14.4 

18.0 

15.0 

13.6 

Oslo 

13.0 

12.0 

9.2 

10.7 

11.8 

11.8 : 

9.0 

10.0 

12.0 

10.4 

9 0 

Stockholm 

11.8 

11.4 

10.0 

10.4 

12.4 

11.5 

9.8 

10.2 

11.8 

12.3 

9.7 

Copenhagen 

12. G 

11.8 

10.2 

10.8 

13.7 

14.3 

9.8 

10.9 

12.4 

12.9 

9.9 

Amsterdam. - 

10.4 

9.4 

8.7 

8. 9 

10.7 

8.3 

7.5 

8.3 

10.0 

8.3 

7.9 

Antwerp. .. 

12.0 

10.5 

S.4 

9.3 

14.4 

10.0 

7.7 

8.3 

11.4 

11.0 


Paris.. I 

16.0 

14.0 

11.9 

13.9 

17.8 

14.0 

11.1 

13,9 

17,3 

14.7 

11.8 

46 German cities 

15.2 

12.7 

11.4 

11.4 

13.5 

11.5 

9.7 

10.9 

11.1 

11.4 

10.2 

Berlin. 

15.0 

12.5 

10.7 

11.7 

14.4 

11.6 

9.7 

11.1 

12.0 

11.3 

10.0 

Hamburg - 

13.9 

13.3 

11.1 

11.4 

13.8 

11.7 

9.4 

10.7 

11.7 

H.5 

10.2 

Munich 

15.2 

14.3 

12.1 

11.8 

33.8 

13,1 

10.8 

12.1 

144 

13.1 

11.5 

26 Swiss cities 

13.8 

13.3 

11.2 

12.3 

16.2 

33.8 

11.0 

12.6 

14.7 

14.0 

11.7 

Milan - 

13.4 

11.5 

13.5 

12.6 

14.8 

12.1 

11.3 

12.5 

15,1 

13.2 


Vienna.. ... 

1G.6 

14.9 

11.7 

12.3 

14.6 

14.3 

11.8 

13.4 

147 


Prague . _ . 

15. G 

13.8 

12.3 

13.0 

16.3 

15. 1 

12.4 

1L5 

12. Q i 

12J2 


Budapest „ — 

j 20.4 

22.1 

18.6 

17.7 

22.6 

21.8 

17.0 

15,8 

17.7 

17.2 

142 

Warsaw 

l 15.6 

13.3 

13.5 

14.4 

17.3 

14.4 i 

33.9 

13.5 

146 

147 : 

14.6 

Leningrad . . 





17.8 

19,0 i 

21.1 

18.8 

17.8 

19.0 


Alexandria 

! 25.9 

3S.3 

32.6 

25.3 

26.9 

28,8 ! 

35,9 

25.2 

26.6 

28.0 


Cairo 

1 28.2 

52.4 

37.8 

25.1 

32.4 

38.4 ! 

38.8 

26.2 

31.3 

43,6 


.Tnhccnrt^cihrtrg . 

: n.7 

31.4 

11.7 

14.1 

10.3 

10,0 

13.5 

11.3 i 

9.4 

1G.6 


Calcutta .. 

1 29.9 

' 25. 7 

29.7 

80,2 

31.4 

28.2 

28.7 

30.2 

41.5 

29.7 


Bombay — - 

1 33.8 

32.6 

29.6 

28.4 

35.2 

28.4 

29.8 

31,3 

29.3 

25.1 

23.9 

Madras 

t 44.7 

34.3 

32.7 

40.0 

43.2 

37.1 

39.2 j 

46.0 

46.8 | 

45.5 


60 cities of the United States of 

1 











America 

1 16.0 

13.1 

10,7 

12.0 

14.1 

13.1 

10.7 

12.2 

13.3 

12,6 ! 

10.8 

Boston 

I 19.8 

15.0 

10.1 

13.6 

14.3 

149 

11,5 

13,8 

17.6 

15.1 

11.9 

New York...^ 

| 35.3 

12.0 

9.3 

10.6 

13.4 

12.5 i 

9.6 

11.5 

13.5 

12.9 

9.5 

Philadelphia 

1 1S.C 

13.9 

10.4 

12,6 

14.9 

13.5 

10.8 

12.6 

15.3 

13.1 

1&5 

Chicago 

i 14.6 

12.3 

9.4 

10.6 

12.7 

11.8 

9.4 

10,9 

13,3 

117 

9,8 

New Orleans — 

i 20.3 

16.2 

15.8 

17,9 

21.5 

18.1 

16.5 

17,3 

21.4 

iao 

18.5 

San Francisco 

i 14.3 

12.9 

12.1 

13.9 

15.0 

13,1 

12.3 

13.4 

142 

13.6 

11,6 

Bio tie Janeiro. 

; 19.3 

18.1 

10.8 

17.6 

16.5 

15.8 

16.2 

15.7 

17.7 

17.8 


Sydney (with suburbs) 

8.8 

9.5 

11.4 

9.5 

8.8 

9.3 

10.4 

9.1 

86 

9,2 
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Examination for Entrance Into the Regular Corps of the Public 

Health Service 

Examinations of candidates for entrance into the regular corps of the United 
States Public Health Service will be, held at the following-named places on the 
dates specified: 

Washington, D. C., February 8, 1926. 

Chicago, 111., February 8, 1926. 

New Orleans, La., February 8, 1926. 

San Francisco, Calif., February 8, 1926. 

Candidates must be not less than 23 nor more than 32 years of age, and they 
must have been graduated in medicine at some reputable medical college and 
have had one year’s hospital experience or two years’ professional practice. 
They must pass satisfactorily oral, written, and clinical tests before a board of 
medical officers and undergo a physical examination. 

Successful candidates will be recommended for appointment by the President, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Bequests for information or permission to take this examination should be ad- 
dressed to the Surgeon General, United States Public Health Service, Washington, 

d. a 

DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 26, 1925^ 

Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended Dec. 26, 1925 , and corresponding week of 1924 • ( From the 
Weekly Health Index , Dec , 29, 1925 , issued by the Bureau of the Census , Depart- 


ment of Commerce) 

Week ended Corresponding 

Pee. 26, 1925 week, 1924 

Policies in force 62, 446, 446 57, 980, 043 

Number of death claims 9, 652 8, 882 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate— 8. 1 8. 0 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United Slates during the week 
ended December 26, 1925, infant mortality, annual death rate , and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1924* ( From the Weekly Health Index, December 

29, 1925, issued by the Bureau of the Census , Department of Commerce) 


City 

1 

Week ended. Dee. i 
26, 1923 

Annual 
death - 
rate per 1 

Deaths under 

1 year 

Infant 

mortality 

rate 

week 

ended 

Dee 26, 
1925 4 

{ 

Total ! 
deaths j 

1 

Death 
rate 1 

1,000 ' 
corre- 
sponding | 
week 
1924 

i 

Week 1 * 
ended 
Dec. 26, 
1925 | 

Corre- 

sponding 

week 

1924 

L 

Total (65 cities) 

6, 638 j 

12.1 

1 

12. S j 

679 ‘ 

S36 , 

3 55 


42 | 


• 


10 * 

50 

Albany 4 

21 1 

9.1 

17.2 1 

1 

2 S 

22 


50 t 



12 

13 | 


White 

33 ! 



4 

i 



26 i 

(«) 


8 

t 

Baltimore 4 

204 

13.4 

13. 6 

22 

27 

66 

White 

151 



1G 


59 

Colored 

53 



6 


96 


50 

12.7 

13.6 

0 

6 


White 

22 

4 


f!nlr>rp.d ....... 

28 

( j ) 


2 



Boston 

214 

14.2 

15.9 

22 

29! 

58 

Bridgeport 

41 



3 

4 

48 

Buffalo 

119 

11.2 

14.1 

16 

19 

05 

Cambridge 

28 

13 0 

9.8 

0 

2 

0 

Camden. 

37 , 

15.0 

9.9 

8 

3 

127 

Chicago 4 . 

590 j 

10 3 

11.1 

55 

79 

49 

Cincinnati 

126 

Ifil 

16 1 

9 0 

19.2 

9 9 

12 

2D 

17 

29 

71 

50 

Columbus 

7S 

34 5 

15.4 

8 

13 

73 

Dallas — __ . 

40 

10 8 

12.5 

G 

5 


WTnte 

31 



4 



Colored 

9 

{>) 


2 



Denver 

62 

11.5 

18.5 

8 



7 


Des Moines 

22 

7.7 

9.7 

2 

1 

34 

Detroit 

259 

ms 

10.2 

47 

48 

81 

Duluth 

21 

y.o 

1 9.1 

<9 

2 

43 

El Paso 

37 

18.4 

' 22 8 

7 

6 


Erie 

21 



1 

3 

19 

Fall River 4 

37 

15.0 

1 Ii 2 

7 

9 

102 

Flint 

13 

l 5 2 

5.9 

2 

4 

32 

Fort Worth 

39 

i 13.3 

11.3 

5 

4 


White 

33 ! 



5 



Colored. ... , . . __ 

6 

( 5 ) 


0 



Grand Rapids 

23 : 

7. S 

10.5 

2 

4 

31 

Houston. 

76 

24.0 

16.6 

6 

7 


White 

55 



5 



Colored... 

21 

(3) 


1 



Indianapolis.- 

White 

bS 

77 

12.8 

3.T 

8 

5 

7 

57 

41 

Colored 

11 



3 


164 

Jersey City 

63 

10.4 

14.2 

3 

12 

21 

Kansas City, Kans 

16 

G. 7 

11- i 

1 

4 

20 

White 

10 



1 


22 

Colrtrrd ... _ _ _ ... 

6 

ti) 


o 


0 

Kansas City, Mo 

89 

12.6 

13.0 

8 

S 


Los Angeles ..... 

1S3 


15 

25 

41 

Louisville 

96 

19.3 

9.3 

8 

6 

67 

White 

67 



4 


38 

Colored ........ 

29 

(S) 


4 


273 

Lowell 

20 

t 11.6 

14,0 

2 

4 

33 

Lynn - 

23 

11,5 

16.0 

5 

4 

126 

Memphis 

53 

15.8 

19.4 

6 

6 


White- - .. _ r , ....... 

2$ 



3 



Colored. 

25 

(5) 


3 



Milwaukee 

76 

7.9 

11.3 

17 

18 

78 

Minneapolis 

Nashville 4 . . - , 

79 

30 

9.7 

11.5 

12.1 

13.1 

12 

3 

8 

3 

64 

White 

16 



2 



Colored 

14 

1 ( 4 ) i 

1 




1 Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

* Deatlas under 1 year per 1,000 births— an annual rate based on deaths under 1 year for the week and 
estimated births for 1921. Cities left blr.uk are not in the registration area for births. 

* Data for 59 cities. 

* Deaths for week ended Friday, Dee. 26, 1025. 

* In the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1920 constituted the fol- 
lowing percentage of the total population: Atlanta, 31; Baltimore, 15; Birmingham, 39; Dallas, 15: Fort 
Worth, 14; Houston, 25; Kansas City, Kans., U; Louisville, 17; Memphis, 33; Nashville, 30; New Orleans, 
26; Norfolk, 38; Richmond, 32; and Washington, D. C., 25. 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended December 26, 1926, infant mortality , annual death rate, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1924- ( From the Weekly Health Index , December 

29, 1925 , issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) — Contd, 



New Bedford 

New Haven 

New Orleans 
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Colored 

New York 
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Brooklyn Borough. 
Manhattan Borough 
Queens Borough.., 
Richmond Borough 

Newark, N. J 

Norfolk ... 

White 

Colored 

Oklahoma City 

Omaha 

Paterson 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh. 

Portland, Oreg- 

Providence 

Richmond 

White 

Colored. 

Rochester. 

St. Louis 

St. Paul 

Salt Lake City * 

San Antonio 

San Diego 

San Francisco.-... 

Schenectady 

Seattle 

Somerville 

Spokane.. ... 

Springfield, Mass. 

Syracuse - 

Tacoma 

Toledo , 

, Trenton 

Washington, D. C 

White 

Colored- 

Waterbury. 

Wilmington, Del 

Worcester 

Yonkers... 

Youngstown 


W’eek ended Dec. 


Deaths under 

Infant 

26, 

925 


1 year 



rate per 



mortality 



1,000 

corre- 

Week 

Corre- 

rate 
week 
ended 
Dee. 26, 
1925 

Total 

Death 

SDondmg 

ended 

sponding 

deaths 

rate 

week 

Dec. 26, 

week 



1924 

1925 

1924 

34 

13.1 

10.6 

2 

4 

33 

43 

12.5 

11.0 

4 

7 

52 

152 

19 1 

22.7 

13 

20 


92 



8 




60 

( 5 ) 


5 



1, 281 

10.9 

12.3 

123 

158 

49 

144 

8.3 

9 8 

6 

14 

21 

446 

20.4 

11.1 

59 

55 

61 

545 

12.6 

15.0 

51 

76 

53 

106 

9.6 

10.6 

7 

13 

32 

40 

15.6 

11.6 

O 

0 

0 

82 

9.4 

10.5 

13 

9 

59 

25 



4 

2 

74 

16 



3 


88 

9 

( 5 ) 


1 


49 

19 



0 

2 


51 

12.6 

12 0 

3 

5 

31 

33 

12.1 

13.7 

0 

8 

* 0 

521 

13.7 

13.1 

47 

61 

59 

160 

13.2 

13.8 

21 

23 

70 

65 

12.0 

13 9 

8 

11 

80 

64 

13.6 

12.8 

10 

7 

79 

60 

16.8 

1 15.6 

4 

4 

48 

37 



4 


72 

23 

(3) 


0 


0 

80 

12.6 

“10.1 

5 

6 

40 

227 

14.4 

13.5 

15 

17 


63 

13.4 

12.6 

4 

0 

34 

31 

12.3 

8.5 

0 

1 

0 

47 

12.4 

19.9 

9 

11 


22 

10.8 

22.2 

1 

1 

23 

144 

13.5 

15.7 

11 

9 

63 

22 

11.2 

8.8 

2 

2 

56 

62 



3 

3 

29 

22 

11.2 

10.9 

3 

1 

79 

27 

12.9 

12.5 

1 

3 

22 

39 

13.3 

9,5 

6 

4 

89 

50 

13.6 

10.3 

3 

6 

38 

23 

11.5 

10 6 ! 

2 

2 

47 

57 

10.3 

11.3 

7 

6 

63 

31 

12.2 

13.7 

4 

5 

66 

164 

17.2 

15.8 

6 

25 

34 

98 



5 


41 

66 

(5) 


1 


18 

21 



4 

3 

SO 

23 

9.8 1 

13.0 

0 

5 

0 

66 

17.3 

12.3 

C 

5 

69 

28 

13.1 

9.0 

5 

2 

109 

30 

9.8 

7.4 

4 

5 

49 


* Deaths for week ended Friday, Dec. 26, 1925. 

*In the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1920 constituted the fol- 
lowing percentage of the total population: Atlanta, 32; Baltimore, 15; Birmingham, 38; Dallas, 15; Fort 
Worth, H; Houston, 25; Kansas City, Kans,, 14; Louisville, 17; Memphis, 38; Nashville, 30; New Orleans, 
25; Norfolk, 38; Richmond, 32; and Washington, D. G., 25, 




PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department, State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when , where, and under whai conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by the 

State health officers 

Reports for Week Ended January 2, 1928 


ALABAMA 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 42 

Dengue 1 

Diphtheria - 26 

Influenza 77 

Malaria . 11 

Measles 1 17 

•^JVIumps 17 

Pellagra 7 

Pneumonia — 174 

Scarlet fever— 11 

Smallpox-. 20 

Tetanus - 4 

Trachoma 3 

Tuberculosis- 21 

Typhoid fever - 15 

Whooping cough 22 

ARIZONA 

Diphtheria - 3 

Mumps l 

Scarlet fever — 4 

Tuberculosis — 18 

Typhoid fever 1 

ARKANSAS 

Chicken pox- 5 

Diphtheria— 10 

Hookworm disease — 2 

Influenza . — 102 

Malaria - 1 23 

Measles - 2 

Mumps 3 

Paratyphoid fever - 2 

Pellagra - 5 

Scarlet fever. 14 

Smallpox—— - 4 

Trachoma—— — - 1 

Tuberculosis- — 8 

Typhoid fever— 13 

Whooping cough - 3 


CALIFORNIA 


Cerebrospinal meningitis- Cases 

Los Angeles 1 

Oakland - 1 

Chicken pox 206 

Diphtheria 76 

Influenza - — 120 

Lethargic encephalitis 3 

Measles 28 

Mumps 139 

Poliomyelitis: 

Redlands - 1 

Roseville - 1 

Scarlet fever 128 

Smallpox: 

Los Angeles - - 27 

Oakland - 9 

Scattering — 12 

Typhoid fever - 8 

Whooping cough ..... 64 

COLORADO 

Chicken pox. 29 

Diphtheria - — - 38 

Impetigo contagiosa 1 

Mumps 6 

Pneumonia - - S 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Seaiiet fever 20 

Tuberculosis — 61 

Typhoid fever - 6 

Whooping cough — 45 

CONNECTICUT 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox - — . 94 

Diphtheria 40 

German measles - 5 

Influenza — ’ 10 

Lethargic encephalitis * — — — — — 1 

Measles : . 283 


. 73521°— 26f 2 (53) 
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conn ecticut— - continued 


Cases 

Mumps 6 

Paratyphoid fever ... 1 

Pneumonia (broncho) - 36 

Pneumonia (lobar) - 45 

Scarlet fever - - 68 

Septic sore throat. - 2 

Trachoma - 1 

Tuberculosis (all forms) - 20 

Whooping cough - 58 

FLORIDA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 30 

Diphtheria - 17 

Influenza - 12 

Malaria- 2 

Measles. 6 

Mumps 12 

Pneumonia 13 

Scarlet fever 7 

Smallpox 30 

Tetanus 1 

Tuberculosis 5 

Typhoid fever 8 

GEORGIA 

Chicken pox IS 

Conjunctivitis (acute) - 1 

Dengue - - 1 

Diphtheria 12 

Dysentery 2 

Hookworm disease. l 

Influenza... - 174 

Malaria 9 

Measles 10 

Mumps 8 

Pellagra. 3 

Pneumonia 102 

Scarlet fever 16 

Septic sore throat. . — 5 

Smallpox. 9 

Tuberculosis- 10 

Typhoid fever - 10 

Whooping cough 11 

ILLINOIS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Cook County . 2 

De Kalb County 1 

White County 1 

Diphtheria: 

Cook County . ... 68 

Bock Island County 6 

Tazewell County 5 

_ Scattering 31 

Influenza 15 

Lethargic encephalitis 14 

Measles.. 202 

Pneumonia ...... . ... 325 

Poliomyelitis: 

Cook County l 

Schuyler County . 1 

- Scarlet fever..' 326 

Smallpox: 

Bffinghatn County. .. 5 

.. * Logan County 12 


Illinois— continued 

Cases 


Smallpox— Continued 

Peoria County 4 

St. Clair County. 17 

Scattering 7 

Tuberculosis 150 

Typhoid fever: 

Cook County 5 

Franklin County 5 

Scattering 14 

Whooping cough 84 

INDIANA 

Chicken pox 40 

Diphtheria 35 

Influenza 64 

Measles 194 

Mumps 5 

Pneumonia 31 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever... .. 189 

Smallpox 61 

Tuberculosis 21 

Typhoid fever 7 

Whooping cough 13 

IOWA 

Chicken pox 51 

Diphtheria 30 

Measles 105 

Mumps 36 

Pneumonia 5 

Scarlet fever. 94 

Smallpox 33 

Typhoid fever - 

Whooping cough 23 

KANSAS 

Diphtheria 20 

Dysentery 1 

Influenza 16 

Measles 34 

Pellagra 1 

Poliomyelitis— Eureka 1 

Scarlet fever 64 

Smallpox 1 

Tuberculosis 23 

Typhoid fever 14 

Whooping cough 51 

LOUISIANA 

Diphtheria * 33 

Influenza.. 36 

Malaria 2 

Pneumonia 34 

Scarlet fever * 14 

Smallpox 13 

Tuberculosis ...... 15 

Typhoid fever 11 

Whooping cough 3 

MAINE 

C hicken pox '21 

Diphtheria 2 

German measles 2 

Measles „ .... 2 

Mumps .. 10 

Paratyphoid fever .... 1 

- Pneumonia...., ....... * 15 

Poliomyelitis...... 1 

Scarlet fever.. 34 
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Maine— continued 

Cases 


Septic sore throat 1 

Tub ere ul os ts - - 6 

Typhoid fever 4 

Vincent’s angina 1 

Whooping cough 19 

MARYLAND * 

Chicken pox 105 

Diphtheria 27 

Dysentery - - 1 

German measles - 2 

Influenza... - - 32 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles 23S 

Mumps.... 66 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Paratyphoid fever 1 

Pneumonia (broncho) 47 

Pneumonia (lobar) 54 

Scarlet fever 50 

Septic sore throat 4 

Tuberculosis 42 

Typhoid fever 10 

Whooping cough 32 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 3 

Chicken pox 224 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative) 13 

Diphtheria.. — 115 

German measles 39 

Influenza - - 7 

Lethargic encephalitis 2 

Measles 1,4(18 

Mumps — - 57 

Ophthalmia neonatorum— 20 

Pneumonia (lobar) — 218 

Poliomyelitis 4 

Scarlet fern 314 

Sept’c sore throat — 2 

Trachoma.. — 2 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary) - 99 

Tuberculosis (other forms) 36 

Typhoid fever. - 10 

Whooping cough 292 

MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria ~ 98 

Measles 450 

Pneumonia 181 

Scarlet fever. 296 

Smallpox. . - 41 

Tuberculosis. 278 

Typhoid fever - - - 12 

Whooping cough .. 137 


MISSISSIPPI 

Cases 

Diphtheria 26 

Scarlet fever 22 

Smallpox 12 

Typhoid fever 18 

Missorm 

Chicken pox ... 43 

Diphtheria si 

Influenza 8 

Measles 10 

Mumps... ... 25 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Scarlet fever 133 

Septic sore throat 2 

Smallpox 2 

Tuberculosis.. 4 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 6 

MONTANA 

Chicken pox 40 

Diphtheria 9 

Measles 3 

Mumps 45 

Scarlet fever 59 

Smallpox 3 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis 4 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 14 

NEBRASKA 

Chicken pox 14 

Diphtheria 4 

Measles 2 

Mumps 5 

Pneumonia 4 

Scarlet fever 43 

Smallpox ... 15 

Tuberculosis 9 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 10 

NEW JERSEY 

Cerebrospinal meningitis ' 1 

Chicken pox ... 26l 

Diphtheria.... 86 

Dysentery ... 1 

Influenza - 9 

Measles 580 

Pneumonia 186 

Scarlet fever.... 168 

Typhoid fever 13 

Whooping cough 51 


NEW MEXICO 


MINNESOTA 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Measles 

Pneumonia 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever.... 

Smallpox... 

Tuberculosis — 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough — . 

1 Week ended Friday. 


77 

56 

12 

3 

1 

231 

1 

66 

3 

7 


Chicken pox.. 

Diphtheria 

German measles 

Influenza 

Mumps ... 

Pneumonia 

Poliomyelitis .. 

Rabies (m animals) 

Scarlet fever. ... 

Tuberculosis. 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough. . . 


7 

1 

1 

3 

6 

11 

1 

■l 

10 

18 

3 

18 
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NEW TORS 

(Exclusive of New York City) Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Diphtheria — 93 

Influenza 33 

Lethargic encephalitis - 1 


Measles - hp 13 

Pneumonia . 337 

Poliomyelitis - — - - 8 

Scarlet fever,,— .... 215 

Smallpox - 2 

Typhoid fever,, . . .. — 24 

Whooping cough 226 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Chicken pox - 97 

Diphtheria - 46 

German measles..- 1 

Measles - 15 

Poliomyelitis - 1 

Scarlet fever - 66 

Septic sore throat - 2 

Smallpox - 10 

Typhoid fever... 7 

Whooping cough - 41 


OKLAHOMA 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 


Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Pawnee County - 1 

Stephens County - 1 

Chicken pox - - 36 

Diphtheria . ... - 39 

Influenza - .... 175 

Malaria ' , . — - 5 

Measles .* **. 8 

Mumps - . * 3 

Pellagra 2 

Pneumonia.., * * 90 

Scarlet fever 3S 

Smallpox: 

Caddo County- 1 

Kingfisher County 2 

Typhoid fever 19 

Whooping cough 14 

OREGON 

Cerebrospinal meningi Us 3 

Chicken pox . 14 

Diphtheria - 37 

Influenza., 5 

Measles — — 7 

Mumps 24 

-Pneumonia s lf» 

Scarlet fever 22 

Smallpox.— 19 

Tubeiculosis 6 

Typhoid fever . 3 

Whooping cough 26 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis., 3 

Chicken pox , 449 

( Diphtheria-..— — — 128 

' Germs® measles — 8 

Impetigo contagiosa- — — 6 

Measles 1.363 

Mumps.-.-——. — - ’ 73 

* Deaths. 


Pennsylvania— continued 

Cases 


Pneumonia.. 28 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Babies..--. 1 

Scabies . 1 

Scarlet fever, - 290 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis 52 

Typhoid fever - 20 

Whooping cough 210 

RHODE ISLAND 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Providence 1 

Chicken pox 5 

Diphtheria 5 

Influenza 14 

Measles - - 378 

Mumps 1 

Pneumonia - 7 

Scarlet fever 5 

Typhoid fever— Providence-.. 1 

"Whooping cough - 4 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox 10 

Diphtheria..., *8 

Mumps - 14 

Pneumonia - - 8 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever—. - 79 

Septic sore throat 2 

Whooping cough.. X 

TENNESSEE 

Chicken pox 31 

Diphtheria 11 

Influenza 49 

Malaria - - - 2 

Measles (incomplete reports) 43 

Pellagra - - 2 

Pneumonia 78 

Scarlet fever 27 

Smallpox 9 

Tuberculosis 31 

Typhoid fever 13 

Whooping cough 1 

TEXAS 

Chicken pox 23 

Dengue 2 

Diphtheria — 55 

Influenza— 2B 

Measles.. , £ 

Paratyphoid fever - - 1 

Pneumonia., — % 

Scarlet fever. — 85 

Smallpox 7 

Trachoma 3 

Tuberculosis - .......... 14 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough .... 45 

UTAH 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— American Fork.. 1 

Chicken pox 68 

Diphtheria . 29 

Measles - 2 

Mumps — — . 18 

Pneumonia 1 ' 6, 

' Scarlet fever £ 

Smallpox.. ....... 11 
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Utah— continued 

Cases 


Tuberculosis-- - — 2 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough SO 

VERMONT 

Chicken pox £0 

Diphtheria - - 1 

Measles — - - 33 

Mumps 2 

Pneumonia 8 

Scarlet fever — 5 

Whooping cough 30 

WASHINGTON 
Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Seattle . 1 

Spokane 2 

Tacoma 1 

Chicken pox., 76 

Diphtheria 12 

German measles „. 8 

Measles 17 

Mumps... - 26 

Scarlet fever 56 

Smallpox: 

Tacoma .. 14 

Scattering .. 27 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis 21 

Typhoid fever..; 2 

Whooping cough 19 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Diphtheria - 6 

Scarlet fever 13 

Typhoid fever— Hinton .. 1 


WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee’ Cases 

Chicken pox 68 

Diphtheria 13 

German measles 1 

Influenza 5 

Measles 2 

Mumps.... 4 

Pneumonia 15 

Scarlet fever _ 20 

Whooping cough 29 

Scattering: 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 169 

Diphtheria 41 

German measles 8 

Influenza _ 8 

Measles 113 

Mumps 113 

Pneumonia 11 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 137 

Smallpox 6 

Tuberculosis 6 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 74 

WYOMING 

Chicken pox 7 

Diphtheria 3 

German measles 1 

Influenza 1 

Mumps . 2 

Pneumonia 1 

Scarlet fever 9 

Smallpox 1 

Whooping cough . 4 


Reports for Week Ended December 26, 1925 


BISTRICT OF COLUMBIA j NORTH DAKOTA— Continued 

Cases . Cases 


Chicken pox . 18 

Diphtheria 8 

„ t _ ...... . 7 

Smallpox 1 

Tuberculosis 1 

Typhoid fever... 1 

Pellagra.. - - 1 

Pneumonia — — 37 

Scarlet fever - - IS 

Tuberculosis 1 17 

Typhoid fever. 1 

'Whooping cough 10 

Whooping cough ...... £.9 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Dengue - 3 

Diphtheria 15 

Inflnoma _ . 3Sfl 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox...... _ 9 

Malaria ... - — 52 

Measles — 12 

Diphtheria 6 

German measles.. 1 

Measles.. 3 

Mumps _ 5 

Scarlet fever.. w 60 

Scarlet fever 8 

Smallpox 10 

Tuberculosis — 23 

Typhoid fever 14 

| Whooping cough — 35 
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SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 


The following summary of monthly Stale reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports are received during the current week: 


State 

Cere- 

bro- 

spinal 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 
l laria 

Mea- 

Sk‘3 

Pel- 

lagra 

Polio- 

mye- 

litis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

• 

Ty- 
phoid 
i fever 

June t 1925 









1 


Alabama 

5 

30 

50 

305 

23 

138 

8 

76 

; 270 

274 

Kovembcr, 1925 











California 

6 

547 

61 

5 

53 

7 

50 

567 

194 

64 

Kansas . 

e 

128 

21 

0 

30 

1 

5 

2S5 

28 

49 

Maine 1 

3 

25 

3 

0 

17 

0 

3 

135 

0 

26 

Montana 

1 

21 

1 


16 



119 

39 

15 

New York 

11 

970 

109 

8 

3,007 


50 

1,066 

1 

185 

Pennsylvania*. . 

5 

i, ns 


2 

2, 126 

1 

5 

1,856 

2 

206 

South Dakota.. 


17 



4 


7 

367 

9 

12 

Utah 

2 

156 

6 


16 


1 

95 1 

22 

14 

Washing ton __ 

c 

133 



22 


11 

349 

220 

26 

Wyoming __ 


6 

2 


2 


2 

61 

17 

12 













Number of Cases of Certain Communicable Diseases Reported for the Month 
of November, 1925, by State Health Officers 


State 

Chick- 
en pox 

Diph- 

theria 

Mea- 

sles 

Mumps 

Scar- 

let 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Tuber- 

culosis 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough 

Alabama „«««»•..« — 

48 

219 

6 

91 


156 

194 

134 

52 

Arizona 

40 

26 

5 

76 

64 

0 

64 

30 

3 

Arkansas.— — 

50 

76 

C 

7 

59 

8 

3 53 

117 

38 

California.. 

846 

547 

53 

755 

567 

194 

672 

64 

212 

Colorado — 

205 

176 

13 

27 

90 

1 

173 

58 

SO 

Connecticut— 

257 

173 

261 

33 

185 

0 

112 

17 

235 

Delawarfi _ 

20 

34 

1 


15 

0 

5 

5 

15 


88 

117 

13 


101 

0 

94 

11 

36 

Florida 

13 

141 

3 

17 

24 

14 

126 

57 

34 

Georgia 

30 

156 

5 

52 

44 

19 

57 

110 

34 

Idaho 2 — 










Illinois 

1,328 

584 

Wm&M 

213 

1, 280 

79 

1,332 

3NESS1 

453 

Indiana. 


292 



750 



\ vV23 


Iowa 

207 

ISO 

16 

46 

211 

39 

31 


49 

Kansas 

4CG 

128 

30 

37 

285 

28 

195 

49 

262 

Kentucky 3 . 










UoniRinna 

14 

154 

o 


58 

34 

1 268 


35 


158 

25 

17 

Mil 

135 

0 

127 


159 

Maryland.* — 

473 

154 

530 

209 

187 

0 

238 


176 

Massachusetts 

805 

351 

3, 321 

165 

781 

0 

527 


718 

Michigan 

776 

474 

411 

53 

875 

18 

309 

84 

564 

Minnesota ...... 

571 

353 

23 


859 

14 

188 

25 

123 

Mississippi - 

280 

250 

183 

419 

77 

30 

278 

309 

634 

Missouri 

306 

388 

19 

55 

555 

10 

157 

145 

71 

Montana 

112 

21 

10 

502 

119 

39 

26 

15 

42 

Nebraska * 










Nevada* 










New Hampshire * 











New Jersey 

979 

383 

647 



0 ! 

365 

41 

146 

New Mexico 2 — 





New York.... 

2,232 

970 

WEEm 

433 

3,066 

1 

1,376 

185 

913 


275 

545 



321 

44 


38 

178 

North Dakota 

55 

19 

10 

173 

236 

10 

5 

9 

79 

Ohio 

1,498 

833 

■131 


■Mil 

137 | 


187 

591 

Oklahoma 

65 


9 

15 

135 

26 

67 

322 

82 

Orearon .. 

J6S 

182 

21 

123 

218 

88 i 

A 7 

17 

70 

■ ii I id* f: 

2,988 

1,118 

2,126 

373 

1,856 

2 


206 

973 


53 

51 

421 

4 

43 

0 I 

30 

10 

64 

■sm . la .TOTO 11 












■HBvX 

4 

111 

367 

9 

10 

12 

26 

Tennessee 3 

[■IIEmw 

MN| 




Texas 3 











674 

156 

16 

17 

95 

22 

1 14 

H 


Vermont. 

237 

22 

14 

97 

01 

0 


\ 


Virginia * 

358 

500 

267 


UJ 

17 

1 139 

139 

274 

Washington r _ _ 

518 

133 

22 

157 

349 

220 

155 

9A 

141 

West Virginia...—-, 

182 

161 

90 

225 

2 

41 

H 


Wisconsin 

1,038 

258 

392 

263 

530 

37 

Kl 

40 


Wyoming*..— 

97 

6 

2 

5 

61 

17 



12 

5 


1 Pulmonary tuberculosis only. * Reports received weekly. 

* Report not received at time of going to press. 4 Reports received annually. 
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Case Rates per 1,000 Population (Annual Basis) for the Month of November, 1025 


State 

Chick- 
en pox 

Diph- ! 
theria 

Measlcsj Mumps 

f 

Scar- 
let 
: fever 

1 

Small- ! 
pox 

Tuber- j Ty- 
culosis , phoid . 

.... ! 


Alabama 

0.24 

1.08 

1 0.03 

0.45 ! 

0.52 

0.77 

0.96 

0.66 

0.26 

Arizona 

1.19 

,78 

.15 

2.27 I 

1.91 

.00 

1.91 i 

.90 

.09 

Arkansas 

.33 

.50 

.04 

.05 1 

.39 

.05 

.35 

.77 

.25 

California 

2.56 

1. 66 

.16 

2.28 ! 

1.72 

.59 

2.03 5 

.19 

.64 

Colorado 

2.45 

2.10 

.16 

.32 1 

1.07 

.01 

2.06 J 

.69 

1 .95 

Connecticut 

2.04 

1.37 

2.07 

.26 j 

1.47 

.00 

.89 

,14 

! 1.37 

Delaware 

1.04 

1.76 

.05 


.78 

no 

23 1 



District of Columbia 

2.15 

2.86 

.32 


2.47 

’ 66 

2 30 | 

27 1 

38 

Florida - 

.15 

1.57 

.03 

.19 

.27 ! 

.16 

Z 41 j 

*.64 

,3$ 

Georgia 

.12 

.62 

.02 

.21 

.18 

.08 

. 23 ‘ 

4.A i 

14 

Illinois 

2.32 

1.02 

1. 19 

.37 

2. 24 

in 

! 2.33 S 

.36 j 

,79 

Indiana 


1.16 



2 98 



.29 i 


Iowa 

1. 01 

.87 

.08 

.22 

1.02 

.19 

.15 ' 

24 

Kansas ! 

3. 13 

.86 

.20 

.25 

1.91 

.19 

1.31 ' 

' .33 

1.70 

Louisiana ! 

.09 

1.00 

.04 


,38 

.22 

1 74 1 

’ 1 06 

1 23 

Maine. _ „J 

2.46 

.39 

.26 

1.09 

2.10 

.00 

.42 1 

i 40 

2* 47 

Maryland 

3.74 

1.22 

4.19 

1.65 

1.43 

.00 

1.88 


1 39 

Massachusetts 

2 37 

1.03 

9.79 

.49 

2 30 

.00 

1.55 

.10 

2.12 

Michigan 

2.27 

1.39 

1.20 

.16 

2. 56 

.05 

1. 17 

.25 

1.65 

Minnesota 

2. 71 

1.68 

.11 


4.08 

.07 

89 

12 

58 

Mississippi 

1.90 

1.70 

1.24 

2.85 

.52 

.27 

1.89 

2Ji) 

4* 31 

Missouri 

1,07 

1.36 

.07 

.19 

1.95 

.04 

.55 

.51 | 

.25 

Montana 

2.11 

.40 

.30 

9.44 

2.24 

.73 

.49 

28 

79 

New Jersev 

3.40 

1.33 

2l25 


2. 10 

.00 

1.27 

14 

Isi 

New York 

2.45 

1. 06 

3. 30 

. 45 

1. 17 

.00 

1. 51 

.'20 

1.00 

North Carolina 

1. 21 

2. 40 

.35 


1.42 

.19 


.17 

.78 

North Dakota 

.97 

.34 

.18 | 

3.07 

4.13 

.18 

.09 1 

.16 

1.40 

Ohio 

2.S8 

1.60 

2.07 

.20 

2. 19 

.26 

! .97 | 

.36 

1.14 

Oklahoma 

.35 

1.09 

.05 i 

.08 

.73 

. 14 

31 

| 1 75 

45 

Oregon 

2.42 

2. 62 

.30 

1.77 : 

3. 13 

1.27 

‘.82 

[24 

l! 01 

Pennsylvania 

3.90 

1.46 

2.78 

.49 

2.42 

.00 

.53 

.27 

1.27 

Bhode Island 

1.01 

.97 

8.01 

.OS 

.82 

.00 

.57 1 

.19 

1.22 

South Dakota.. 

1.42 i 

.31 

.07 

2.03 

6 70 

,16 

.18 | 

.22 

.47 

Utah j 

16.65 

3. 85 

.40 

.42 

2.35 

.54 

.35 

.35 

2.47 

Vermont.. __! 

8. 18 

.76 

.48 ; 

3.35 

3.14 

.00 

.35 j 

.03 

4.94 

Virginia 

1.78 

2.48 

1.33 


1.97 

.03 

.69 

.69 

1.36 

Washington 1 

4.26 

1. 09 

.18 

1.29 

2.87 

1. 81 

i. 28 

.21 

1, 16 

West Virginia ; 

1.38 

1.22 

.68 


1. 71 

.02 

.31 

.82 

,43 

Wisconsin .J 

4.51 

1. 12 

1.70 

' 1.14 

2.30 

.16 

.65 

.17 

2.18 

Wyoming 

5.32 

.33 

.11 

j .27 

3.35 

.93 


.66 

.27 












PLAGUE-ERADICATIVE MEASURES IN THE UNITED STATES 

The following items were taken from the reports of plague-eradi- 
cative measures from the cities named: 


Los Angeles , Calif. 

Week ended Dee. 19, 1925: 

Number of rats trapped _ 2, 281 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 0 

Number of squirrels examined 341 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected — 0 

N umber of mice trapped — 3, 708 

Number of mice found to be plague infected 0 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rodent Nov. 6, 1925. 
Date of last human case, Jan. 15, 1925. 

Oakland , Calif. 

(Including other East Bay communities) 


Week ended Dec. 19, 1925: 

Number of rats trapped 70S 

Number of rats found to be plague infected * * - 0 
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Totals: 

Number of rats trapped Jan. 1 to Dec. 19, 1925 78, 574 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 21 

Number of squirrels examined May 1 to Aug. 1, 1925 7, 277 

Number of squiirels found to be plague infected 0 

Number of mice trapped Jan. 1 to Dec. 19, 1925 29, 344 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rat, Mar. 4, 1925. 

Date of last human ease, Sept. 10, 1919. 

GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

Diphtheria . — For the week ended December 19, 1925, 36 States 
reported 1,618 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended December 
20, 1924, the same States reported 2,029 cases of this disease. One 
hundred cities, situated in all parts of the country and having an 
aggregate population of more than 28,200,000, reported 873 cases of 
diphtheria for the week ended December 19, 1923. Last year for 
the corresponding week they reported 1,063 cases. The estimated 
expectancy for these cities was 1,320 cases. The estimated expect- 
ancy is based on the experience of the last nine years, excluding 
epidemics. 

Measles . — Thirty-three States reported 4,791 cases of measles for 
the week ended December 19, 1925, and 1,408 cases of this disease 
for the week ended December 20, 1924. One hundred cities reported 
2,933 cases of measles for the week this year, and 773 cases last year. 

Poliomyelitis . — The health officers of 37 States reported 23 cases 
of poliomyelitis for the week ended December 19, 1925. The same 
States reported 28 cases for the week ended December 20, 1924. 

Scarlet fever . — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
Thirty-six States — this year, 3,349 cases; last year, 3,308 cases. One 
hundred cities — this year, 1,301 cases; last year, 1,895 cases; esti- 
mated expectancy, 999 cases. 

Smallpox . — For the week ended December 19, 1925, 36 States re- 
ported 540 cases of smallpox. Last year for the corresponding week 
they reported 654 cases. One hundred cities reported smallpox for 
the week as follows: 1925, 90 cases; 1924, 226 cases; estimated ex- 
pectancy, 58 cases. One death from smallpox was reported by these 
cities for the week — at Los Angeles, Calif. 

Typhoid fever . — Four hundred and thirty-nine cases of typhoid 
fever were reported for the week ended December 39, 1925, by 35 
States. For the corresponding week of 1924, the same States reported 
632 cases of this disease. One hundred cities reported 86 cases of 
typhoid fever for the week this year and 302 cases for the corresponding 
week last year. The estimated expectancy for these cities was 76 cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia . — Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
were reported for the week by 93 cities, with a population of about 
28,000,606 as follows: 1925, 885 deaths; 1924, 984. 
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Ciiij reports for iced; ended December ID , 10 23 

The “estimated expectancy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, cartel fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many eases of the disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur during a certain week m the absence of epidemics. It is based on 
reports to The Public Health Service doing the past nine years. It is m must instances the median 
number of cases reported in the corresponding week of the preceding years. When the reports include 
several epidemics or when for other reasons the median is ^satisfactory, the cp-dem'.c periods arc excluded 
and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases ri ported for the week during nonppideinic 
years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many yeais as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1913 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures arc smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseusts given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 




Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria | 

t 

Infiuenra 

Men- 

fcICS, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

i 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Division, State, and ' 
city 1 

Population. 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expec- 

tancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

NEW ENGLAND 

Maine: 










Portland 

73,129 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

5 

2 

New Hampshire: 

Concord . 

22,408 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Vermont: 










Barre 

1 10, 008 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Massachusetts: 







358 

13 

27 

Boston 

770, 400 

57 

64 

27 

5 

2 

Fall River 

120, 012 

1 

5 

3 

2 

0 

131 

0 

3 

Springfield 

144, 227 

8 

5 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Worcester 

191, 927 

3 

5 

3 

0 

0 

202 

0 

6 

Rhode Island: 






3 


A 

Pawtucket. - 

G3. 799 

6 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Providence 

242, 378 

0 

35 

9 

0 

0 

237 

0 

8 

Connecticut: 







93 


2 

Bridgeport 

1 143, 355 

3 

10 

4 

3 

1 

0 

Hartford-. 

J 138, 036 

9 

9 

5 

1 

1 

30 

0 

S 

New Haven 

172,907 

23 

3 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

3 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 




8 






Buffalo. 

536, 718 

29 

30 

2 

3 

2 

1 

9 

New York 

5, 927, 625 

224 

212 

135 

10 

9 

859 

23 

161 

Rochester 

317, S67 

24 

7 

6 

0 

1 

25 

1 

5 

Syracuse 

New Jersey: 

184,511 

5 

9 

5 

0 

0 

3 

24 ; 

4 







31 



Camden ; 

j 124,157 

1 438, 699 

6 

5 

0 

2 

0 

1 : 

7 

Newark - ! 

63 

19 

16 

2 

0 

35 

5 

U 

Trenton 

127.390 

8 

5 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

5 

Pennsylvania: 







72 

U 

63 

Philadelphia 

1,922, 788 
CJ3, 442 
110,917 

139 

75 

92 


2 

Pittsburgh . 

16 

29 

22 


1 

37 

1 

35 

Reading 

10 

5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 



| 





1 

15 

Cincinnati. T 

406, 312 

16 

17 

18 


7 

1 

0 

Cleveland 

888, 519 

74 

45 

39 

2 

7 

435 

1 

26 

Columbus... 

201, 082 

15 

9 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Toledo 

268,338 

17 

16 

6 

0 

1 

17 

0 

5 

Indiana: 










Fort Wayne... 

93, 573 

4 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Indianapolis 

342, 718 

20 

36 

12 

0 

1 

18 

2 

14 

South Bend 

76, 709 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Terre Huute 

68,939 

3 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Illinois: 







24 


58 

Chicago 

2,886,121 

115 

182 

56 

9 

4 

7 

Springfield.. 

Michigan: 

61,833 

6 

3 

3 

0 

0 

1 

3 

3s 

Detroit 

1, 155, GOO 

88 

75 

40 

9 

5 

199 

l 

49 

Flint 

117, 90S 

5 

32 

3 

1 

1 

1 O 

0 

2 

Grand Rapids 

145,947 

9 

6 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

3 

Wisconsin: 









Madison 

42, 519 

11 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Milwaukee. 

484, 595 

139 

26 

43 

0 

0 

5 

4 

& 

Raeinc ... 

64, 393 

6 

r% 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

2 

Superior 

J 39, 671 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 


^Population Jan. I, 1920. 
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Citij reports for week ended December 19 f 1025 — Continued 



Population 

Division, Ktfte, and 

July 1, 

city 

1923, 

estimated 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


Minnesota: 


Duluth 

106, 289 

Minneapolis 

409, 125 

St. Paul 

241,891 

Iowa: 

Davenport 

61, 262 

Sioux City 

79,662 
39, 667 

Waterloo.'. 

Missouri: 

Kansas City... 

351, 819 
78, 232 

St. Joseph.'. 

St. Louis 

803, 853 

North Dakota: 

Fargo 

24, 841 

Grand Forks 

14, 547 

South Dakota: 

Aberdeen 

15, 829 

* Sioux Falls 

29, 206 

Nebraska: 

Lincoln 

58,761 

Omaha 

204,382 

Kansas: 

Topeka 

52, 555 

Wichita 

79, 261 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware: 


Wilmington . 

117, 728 

773,580 

32,361 

11,301 

Maryland: 

Baltimore. 

Cumberland 

Frederick 

District of Columbia: 

Washington 

1 437, 571 

Virginia: 

Lvnehhnrg. 

30,277 
159, 089 
181,044 
55,502 

45,597 
1 56, 208 

Norfolk... 

Riehmrmd 

Roanoke _ 

West Virginia: 

Charleston 

Wheeling 

North Carolina: 

Raleigh. 

29, 171 
35,719 
56,230 

Wilmington 

Winston-Salem 

South Carolina: 

Charleston 

71,245 

39,688 

Columbia 

Greenville 

25,789 

Georgia: 

Atlanta. 

222,963 

15,937 

89,448 

Brunswick 

Savannah 

Florida: 

St. Petersburg 

Tampa 

24,403 

56,050 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Kentucky: 


Covington 

57,877 
257, 671 

Louisville . _ 

Tennessee: 


Memphis.. 

170,067 
121, 128 

Nashville 

Alabama: 

Birmingham 

Mobile. 

195, 901 
63,858 
45.383 

Montgomery 


1 Population Jan, l, 1920- 


Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

potted 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 


Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

5 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 

5 

46 

23 

13 

0 

1 

0 

3 

18 

21 

19 

11 

0 

0 

5 

1 

9 

4 

2 

1 

0 


0 

0 


6 

3 

0 

0 


1 

0 


1 

2 

I 

0 


0 

1 


33 

14 

11 

1 

1 

3 

0 

7 

7 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

26 

66 

46 

0 

0 

3 

0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 


8 

0 

0 

0 


0 

45 


5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

10 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

40 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

12 

8 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

7 

4 

3 

12 

0 

0 

8 

0 

2 

152 

41 

20 

11 

2 

268 

76 

30 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

16 

18 

37 

3 

0 

7 

0 

14 

17 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

14 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

13 

11 

11 

0 

0 

2 

1 

9 

3 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

2 

3 

• 0 

0 

8 

0 

6 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


1 







2 

5 

3 

41 

1 

0 

1 

7 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

10 

1 

1 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

0 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

10 

3 

0 

1 

2 

0 

9 

5 

10 

2 


2 

0 

0 

8 

1 

4 

1 


1 

13 

0 

4 

8 

5 

1 

5 

5 

0 

0 

16 

4 

1 

1 

0 

! 1 

0 

1 

4 

8 

2 

5 

2 

0 

0 

19 

a 
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City reports for week ended December 19 } 132 $ — Continued 


Division, State, and 

city 

Population 
July l. 
1923, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en por, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza j 

! 

Mea- i 
sies T i 
cases 1 
re* 1 
ported 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

le- 

ported 

Cases, 
esti- | 
mated 
expec- 
tancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths ! 

re- 1 
ported ] 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas: 










'fi'nrt Smith 

30, 635 

2 

2 

1 

0 


0 

0 


Little Rock 

70,816 

1 

2 

0 

6 

0 

2 

0 

1 

Louisiana: 










New Orleans 

404, 575 

3 

12 

17 

3 

3 

0 

0 

10 

Shreveport 

54,590 


0 







Oklahoma; 











Oklahoma City 

101, 150 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Texas: 










Dallas 

177,274 

8 

14 

8 

1 

2 

0 

0 

9 

Galveston..* 

46,877 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Houston 

154, 970 

1 

4 

19 

0 

I 

0 

0 

8 

San Antonio 

184, 727 

1 

3 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

7 

MOUNTAIN 










Montana; 










Billings— 

16,927 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

Great Palls 

27,787 

13 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

108 

0 

Helena * 

1 12, 037 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Missoula 

112,668 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Idaho- 










Doisc 

22,806 

o 

1 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Colorado:"" 









Denver * 

272,031 

29 

13 

11 

0 

0 

3 

o ! 

9 

Pueblo 

43,519 

i 2 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

o 

O 

New Mexico. i 










Albuquerque 

16, C4S 

4 

1 

o ! 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Arizona: 










Phoenix.. 

33,899 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Utah: 









Salt Lake City 

126,241 

42 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

15 

3 

Nevada: 










IRftnft 

12,429 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 










Washington: 










Seattle 

1315,685 

47 

7 

9 

0 


10 

46 


Spokane _ _ _ _ ^ 

104,573 

44 

5 

3 

0 


0 

0 


Tacoma.— 

101, 731 

2 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Oregon: 










Portland 

278,621 

2 

7 

15 

0 

0 

2 

4 

32 

California: 










Los Angelos 

666,853 

29 

37 

31 

8 

5 

14 

9 

18 

Sacramento 

69,950 

8 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

5 

San Francisco 

539,038 

34 

24 

18 

5 

0 

3 

2 

2 


i Population Jan. 1, 1920. 
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City reports for week ended December ID , 1925 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 1 

! 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever ! 


j 







Tuber- 




Whoop- 


Division, State, 

1 

Cases, 1 


Cases,] 



eulo- 

sis. 

Cases, 



mg 

cough, 

D oaths, 
all 

causes 

and city 

esti- 

Cases 

esti- | 

Cases 

Deaths 

deaths 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

mated 

re- 

mated i 

i re- 

re- 

re- 

mated 

rc- 

re- 

re- 


expect- 

ported 

expect-, ported 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 

l 



ancy 





NEW ENGLAND 












Maine: 












Portland 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

24 

New Hampshire: 












Concord 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Vermont: 












Barre 

1 

0 

0 

! o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Massachusetts: 











Boston ... 

40 

50 

0 

o 

0 

10 

2 

2 

1 

70 

231 

Fall River 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 i 

1 

12 

26 

Springfield 

Worcester 

8 

11 

3 

5 

0 

0 

! o 
0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

11 

30 

42 

Rhode Island: 












Pawtucket 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 ! 

0 

4 

24 

Providence 

8 

3 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

72 

Connecticut: 












Bridgeport 

6 

7 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

33 

Hartford 

7 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

34 

New Haven... 

8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

o 

0 

2 

38 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 












New York: 








1 




Buffalo. 

22 

13 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1 

4 

1 

18 

139 

New York 

155 

169 

0 

1 

0 

1 103 

13 

22 

7 

48 

1,390 

Rochester 

12 

18 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

7 

80 

Syracuse 

12 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

40 

46 

New Jersey: 










Camden 

3 

13 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

30 

Newark 

1G 

17 

0 

0 

0 

6 

2 

2 

0 

11- 

IK 

Trenton 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0| 

0 

0 

45 

Pennsylvania: 









Philadelphia... 

58 

76 

1 

0 

0 

43 

4 

5 

0 

34 

553 

Pittsburgh 

30 

58 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

9 

162 

Reading 

1 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

43 

EAST NORTH CEN- 












TRAL 












Ohio: 












Cincinnati 

13 

11 

0 

1 

0 

13 

1 

0 

1 

19 

147 

Cleveland 

31 

32 

1 

0 

0 

8 

2 

1 

0 

50 

38t 

Columbus 

10 

18 

1 

7 

0 

3 

1 

3 

0 

5 

65 

Toledo 

14 

27 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

3 

1 

5 

55 

Indiana: 








Fort Wayne... 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

17 

Indianapolis... 

10 

13 

4 

27 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

IS 

115 

South Bend... 

4 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 1 

12 

Terre Haute... 
Illinois: 

2 

s 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 j 

0 

0 

20 

Chicago 

116 

152 

1 

0 

0 

50 

6 

7 1 

2 

44 

0 

702 

22 

Springfield 

Michigan: 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 



Detroit 

77 

121 

2 

0 

0 

19 

3 

4 

0 ; 

39 

26 

26 

274 

* Flint 

9 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

Grand Rapids. 
Wisconsin: 

8 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0; 

28 

Madison 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 


Milwaukee 

28 

15 

1 1 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

30 

9 6 

Racine 

i 4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

o 

7 

n 

9 

Superior 

j 2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 1 

o 

0 

o 

o 

WEST NORTH CEN- 




! 






TRAL 












Minnesota: 









; 



Duluth 

5 

U 

58 

o 

0 

0 

2 

o 

o 

o 

i O 

1 24 

116 


38 

5 

0 

0 

5 

1 

2 

0 

1 0 

18 

53 

4 

2 

o 

5 

1 

5 

o 

(J 

61 

Iowa: 

Davenport 

1 

4 

0 

0 



o 

o 


o 

Sioux City 

2 

0 

1 

9 



0 

0 


o 


Waterloo... 

3 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


1 



1 Pulmonary tuberculosis only. 
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City reports for week ended December 19, 19 do — -Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

culo- 

sis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

eases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

ail 

causes 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported! 

"WEST noete: cen- 












teal — contained 












Missouri: 












Kansas City... 

11 

13 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

8 

98 

St. Joseph 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

32 

St. Louis 

32 

63 

0 

0 

0 

9 

o 

0 

1 

0 

229 

North Dakota: 












Fargo 

2 

6 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

a 

7 

Grand Forks. _ 

1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


South Dakota; 












Aberdeen 

1 

0 

1 

2 



0 

0 


0 


Sioux Foils.... 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Nebraska: 












Lincoln.. 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

8 

17 

Omaha 

6 

11 

2 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

€4 

Kansas: 












Topeka.. 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

5 

13 

Wichita 

3 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

29 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 












Delaware; 












Wilmington-.- 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

31 

Maryland: 












Baltimore 

23 

21 

0 

0 

0 

11 

4 

1 

0 

27 

m 

Cumberland— 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Frederick 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

District of Colum- 












bia: 












«=^ Washington... 

20 

23 

1 

0 

0 

3 

4 

2 

0 

12 

124 

Virginia: 












Lynchburg. ... 

0 

2 

0 1 

0 

D 

0 

0 

0 

0 

C 

7 

■Norfolk-, 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Richmond 

6 

9 

0 . 

0 

0 

C 

0 

0 

0 

1 

61 

Roanoke 

1 

0 

0 

0 

D 

1 

0 j 

0 

0 

3 

15 

“West Virginia: 




1 








Charleston 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

11 

Wheeling. 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

23 

North Carolina: 












Raleigh 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

o ; 

10 

Wilmington... 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

Winston-Salem 

1 

3 | 

0 

1 

0 

2; 

0 ; 

0 

0 

2 

10 

South Carolina- 












Charleston 

1 

4 

c 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

32 

Columbia 

0 j 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


GrfipnvillPi , . 

1 


0 




0 





Georgia; 












Atlanta 

4 i 

2 

2 

0 

0 

10 

1 

1 

2 

1 i 

78 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 

0 ; 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0, 

0 1 

3 

Savannah 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

35 

Florida: 












St. Petersburg. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

X 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

Tampa 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

X ! 

i 

32 

EAST SOUTH 












CENTRAL 












Kentucky; 












Covington 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

Louisville 

4 

6 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

2 

79 

Tennessee: 












Memphis 

3 

6 

0 

1 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

71 

Nashville ... 

3 

5 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

o 

39 

Alabama: 












Birmingham... 

4 

2 

0 

1 

0 

7 

1 

1 

1 

3 

79 

Mobile... 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

26 

Montgomery-- 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 
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City reports for week ended December 19, 1925 — Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

culo- 

sis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

ig- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

WEST SOUTH 




; 








CENTRAL 












Arkansas: 












Fort Smith 

1 

1 

0 

0 



0 

1 


0 


Little Rock 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

O 

1 j 

0 , 

0 


Louisiana: 








1 




New Orleans. . 

5 

0 

1 

2 

0 

22 

3 

2 

1 

0 

155 

Shreveport 

0 


1 




1 





Oklahoma:” 












Oklahoma City 

2 

3 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 ; 

0 

0 

26 

Texas: 












Dallas 

3 

7 

1 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

21 

61 

Galveston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

13 

Houston 

2 

1 

1 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

66 

San Antonio... 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3 ! 

1 

0 

0 

0 

56 

MOUNT UN 












Montana: 












Billings,. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Great Falls 

1 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

3 

Helena 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Missoula 

0 

1 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Idaho; 












4 Boise. 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

Colorado; 












Denver 

10 

14 

6 

2 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

18 

79 

Pueblo. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

14 

New Mexico: 












Albuquerque.. 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 


Arizona: 












Phoenix 1 


4 


0 

0 

9 


0 

0 

0 

13 

Utah: 











Salt Lake City. 

4 

7 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

9 

29 

Nevada: 












Reno 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

PACIFIC 












Washington: 












Seattle*. 

7 

19 

1 

2 



1 

3 


5 


Spokane 

5 

20 

5 

1 



0 

0 


2 


Tacoma 

2 

2 

1 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

20 

Oregon: 












Portland 

7 

27 

6 

1 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

o 


California: 












Los Angeles.. . 

20 

32 

1 

8 

1 

13 

3 

3 

0 

4 

227 

Sacramento — 

2 

3 

0 

10 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

San Francisco. 

11 

12 

1 

1 

0 

10 

2 

0 

0 

1 

4 

131 


G7 JauucJ.j $ lOtiO 

CiU} repo>i* for uerh c tided D*ftmbet 11, 1C — Cunt»^u'*d 


1 

Cer^rt 
m Di 

SMP 1 

6^ i 

I c- 
cue i \ 

ult* 

Pell gr*. 

Pol tm fi 'uifan- 
tJc pilosis* 

Dm 1 ' on, n<l c ts 

j 

1 

1 

DtiChs 

i 

i 

i 

C 1H^ 

1 

1 

C r> 

Df id.’' 

C^s J 

ccr 1 

m tea 

C\pc t 
.Lf J 

1 

Case r : 

Deaths 

NTTT ENGLAND 

MafaSTk'hostttb 

Bo^on 

i 

i 

i 

0 

0 

1 

t 

0 

1 

°j 

0 

i 

! 

1 

°, 

0 

MIDDLE ITLCNTIC 

NeVf York 1 

Buflalo - 

» 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

) 

1 

0 

0 

1 

New York 1 

1 1 

1 

* 

i 

0 

o t 

2 

0 

0 

"Rochester 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

o 1 

0 

1 1 

0 

Penns\h ima 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 1 

o 1 

0 

0 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio 

Cleveland 

o! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

f 

1 

Si 

1 

o 1 

o' 

2 

Columbus - 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Of 

0 1 

0 

0 

Illinois 










Chicago 

2 

1 

0 

o 1 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

SOFTH ATLANTIC 

Maryland 

Baltimore 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

Gtoigia 

Savannah 

0 

1 0 1 

0 

01 

o 

1 

0 

o 

0 

LAST SOUTH Cl NTH CL 

Alabama 


i 

! 


1 






Birmmgh im 

0 

1 0| 

0 

0 . 

1 

0 

0 

0 • 

0 

Mobile 1 

0 

I 0 j 

0 

0 i 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH IFNTEAL 

Louisiana 


1 




1 




New Orleans 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Texas 










Houston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

San Antonio — 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

MOUNT UN 

Colorado* 










Denver 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Utah 










Salt Lake City 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 


PACIFIC 

Washington* 










Seattle , T 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

t> 

0 

Spokane. 

4 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oregon 

Portland 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

California 










Trfjjs Angeles.. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

San Francisco 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 103 
-cities for the 10-week period ended December 19, 1925. The popula- 
tion figures used in computing the rates were estimated as of July 1, 
1923, as this is the latest date for which estimates are available. 
The 103 cities reporting cases had an estimated aggregate popula- 
tion of nearly 29,000,000, and the 96 cities reporting deaths had 
more than 28,000,000 population. The number of cities included in 
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each group and the aggregaie populations are shown in a separate 
table below: 

Summary of weekly reports from cities , October 11 to December 10, 1925 — Annual 
rates per 100,000 populatio n 1 

DIPHTHERIA. CASE RATES 


Week ended— 


: 

Oct. 

17 

i 

Oct. 1 
| 24 ! 

Oct. 

31 

Nov. 

7 

Nov. 

14 

Nov. 

21 

Nov. 

28 

Dec. 

6 

Dec. 

12 

1 Dec. 

19 

103 cities 

154 

2 108 ! 

i 

8 182 

1C6 

174 

1S1 

159 

171 

164 

<163 

New England 

124 

| 5 97 ' 

137 

97 

127 ! 

144 

104 

124 

107 

137 

Middle Atlantic 

129 

I 129 , 

149 

126 

141 

143 

150 

137 

139 

147 

East North Central 

174 

189 

195 

187 

194 

189 

162 

172 

166 

161 

West North Central 

236 

. 259 

2S2 

267 

240 

226 

178 

280 

243 

180 

South Atlantic 

224 « 2GB ' 

228 

211 

252 

2*9 

221 

221 

205 

7 207 

East South Central 

97 

I 109 , 

97 

137 

69 

132 

120 

126 

132 

97 

West South Central 

93 

KJ2 

264 

199 

213 

176 

181 

278 

185 

8 253 

Mountain 

1 162 

372 

»176 

286 

24S 

315 

134 

239 

172 

181 

Pacific 

110 

142 

1 1 

157 

148 

145 

186 

165 

128 

200 

186 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


103 cities 

70 

* 93 

3 105 

154 

174 

229 

212 

353 

441 

4 532 



New England 

447 

5 599 

604 

852 

937 

1, 130 
256 

827 

1,583 

339 

2,025 

453 

2,159 

520 

Middle Atlantic 

65 

87 

110 

159 

171 

239 

East North Central 

25 

47 

57 

74 

88 

103 

124 

255 

307 

503 

West North Central 

10 

10 

12 

15 

10 

15 

31 

19 

25 

37 

South Atlantic 

55 

640 

59 

154 

232 

289 

353 

552 

576 

1 615 

East South Central , , 

6 

40 ! 

17 

17 

17 

51 

34 

40 

23 

86 

West South Central _ 

0 

14 

5 

9 

9 

9 

5 

5 

5 

810* 

'& 

Mountain 

10 

29 

320 

38 

47 

29 

10 

10 

38 

Pacific * 

29 

12 ! 

15 

17 

20 

32 

26 

68 

55' 

~~ 81 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


103 cities 

126 

»132 

j 5 160 

170 i 

191 

175 

205 

220 

231 

4 241 

New England 

132 

6 130] 

201 

271 

246 

209 

214 i 

224 

194 

199 

Middle Atlantic 

75 

96 

106 

111 

142 

144 

149 i 

166 

173 

190 

East North Central 

151 

142 

194 

167 

189 

196 

220 ! 

273 

302 

300 

West North Central 

276 

296 

305 

384 1 

400 

421 

454 

433 

493 

471 

South Atlantic 

137 

6 134 

193 

185 

172 

123 

144 

127 

162 

7 166 

East South Central 

154 1 

132 

80 

109 

183 

137 

183 

177 

120 

126 

West South Central 

56 i 

42 

42 

102 

121 

93 

139 

111 

148 

8 93 

Mountain 

48 

115 

* 195 

172 

181 

162 

172 

248 ! 

162 

286 

Pacific 

142 

133 

148 

162 

j 208 
i 

197 

249 

226 

194 

258 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


103 cities 

8 

»7 

8 10 

10 

S 

17 

16 

13 

21 

<21 

New England 

0 

5 7 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

~Q 

Middle Atlantic 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

East North Central 

8 

4 

17 

12 

13 

32 

32 

14 

34 

27 

West North Central ... 

0 

4 

27 

12 

4 

17 

10 

19 

19 

37 

South Atlantic 

6 

«0 

6 

12 

6 

21 

2 

4 

8 

7 12 

East South Central 

46 

6 

6 

29 1 

34 

11 

11 

11 ! 

6 

11 

West South Central 

^n| 

0 

0 


0 

0 

9 

14 

9 

8 24 

Mountain 

29 

10 

3 10 

19 

19 

19 

10 

0 

mm 

38 

Pacific,..,... 

58 

78 

46 

49 

44 

78 

99 

no 

131 

119 


1 The figures given m this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number Of 
cases reported. Populations used are estimated as of July L 1923, i 

* B&rre, Vt., and Winston-Salem, N, C», not included. 

* Helena, Mont., not included. 

* Greenville, S. C„ and Shreveport, La., not included, 

* Barre, Vt., not included. 

* Winston-Salem, N. C., not included. 

1 Greenville, 8. O., not included. 

1 Shreveport, La., not included. 
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A REVIEW OP THE WORK OF THE UNITED STATES PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE IN INVESTIGATIONS OF STREAM POL- 
LUTION 1 

By W. H. Frost, Surgeon, United States Public Health Service, in Charge of Stream Pollution 

Investigations 

In March, 1901, Congress provided for the erection of a laboratory 
by the United States Public Health Service a for the investigation of 
infectious and contagious diseases and matters pertaining to the 
public health,” and in the same year a division of scientific research 
was organized in the Bureau of the Public Health Service. Therefore 
the year 1901 may be said to mark the establishment of systematic 
and continued scientific investigation as a recognized function of the 
Public Health Service. Considering the role which sewage-polluted 
drinking water was playing at that time in the spread of typhoid 
fever and other infectious diseases, and recalling that the membership 
of the Hygienic Laboratory Advisory Board included the great 
leader in sanitary science, Prof. William T. Sedgwick, it was inevitable 
that attention should have been directed at once to the importance 
of comprehensive studies of stream pollution in relation to disease. 
That this was true is evidenced by frequently recurring references in 
the annual reports of the director of the Hygienic Laboratory during 
its early years, but the number of other urgent problems was so great 
and the resources of the laboratory were so limited that for several 
years work in this field was of necessity limited to occasional studies 
of local water supplies, undertaken usually in connection with inves- 
tigations into the causes of the epidemic or endemic prevalence of 
typhoid fever in various localities. 

In 1910 the first systematic investigation of the status and effects 
of sewage pollution in any large area was begun by the assignment 
of A. J. McLaughlin, surgeon, United States Public Health Service, 

1 Editorial mote: This is one of four papers of a symposium on stream pollution presented at the meeting 
of the sanitary engineering division of the American Society of Civil Engineers at Cincinnati, Ohio, April 
2a, 1925, and published in the Proceedings, VoL LI, No, 9, November, 1925. The other papers, which 
will appear in early issues of Public Health Reports and will later be combined with the present article 
and issued in pamphlet form, are as follows: “The rate of deoxygenation of polluted waters,” by Emery 
J. Theriault; “The rate of atmospheric reaeration of sewage-polluted streams,” by H* W. Streeter; ami 
“Quantitative studies of bacterial pollution and natural purification in the Ohio and Illinois Rivers,” 
by J. K. Hoskins, 
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io make a survey" of cities in the Great Lakes region, with instructions 
to investigate the extent of the pollution of their water supplies and 
itb relation to the prevalence of typhoid fever and other water-borne 
diseases, and to examine State and municipal ordinances relating to 
its control. Upon the completion of these surveys and of the reports 
thereon, which were published as bulletins of the Hygienic Laboratory, 
Doctor McLaughlin was assigned, by request of the health authorities 
of States bordering on the Missouri River, to make a survey of the 
sewage pollution of that stream. In this work, which was carried out 
during the summer of 1912, Doctor McLaughlin for the first time 
had the assistance of another officer of the service and was enabled, 
through the cooperation of the health authorities of the States con- 
cerned and of certain cities on the river, to establish several labora- 
tories and make a rather extensive series of bacteriological examina- 
tions. 

By the time this work had been brought to a close the International 
Joint Commission, established under the treaty between the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada, had taken up the question of 
regulating the pollution of international boundary waters, and, on 
request of the commission, Doctor McLaughlin was granted leave 
of absence from the service to accept appointment as chief sanitary 
expert and director of field work in investigations undertaken by 
the commission. These studies, although undertaken independently 
by the International Joint Commission, may, in a certain sense, be 
considered as an extension and continuation of the survey of Great 
Lakes cities previously undertaken by Doctor McLaughlin for the 
Public Health Service. 

In the meantime, by an act approved August 14, 1912, Congress 
had extended the function of the Public Health Service to include, 
among other added duties, that of investigating “the diseases of 
man and conditions influencing the propagation and spread thereof, 
including sanitation and sewage and the pollution, either directly 
or indirectly, of the navigable streams and lakes of the United States,” 
and in 1913 made a special appropriation, which has since been con- 
tinued annually, for carrying out these provisions. The Public 
Health Service was thus enabled for the first time, in 1913, to establish 
field laboratories at such points in the United States as might be most 
suitable for special purposes and to employ a scientific personnel 
especially qualified to conduct investigations in various fields of 
research. 

It was under this extended authority that in the summer of 1913 a 
group of sanitary engineers, chemists, biologists, and bacteriologists 
was assembled and a beginning made on a concerted plan for investi- 
gations relative to stream pollution. As originally organized, the 
work undertaken comprised the following main divisions: 
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1. Studies of the biochemistry of sewage and industrial wastes 
were undertaken at the Hygienic Laboratory under the direction of 
Earle B. Phelps, affiliate, American Society of Civil Engineers, who 
was appointed in that year as chief of the division of chemistry in 
the laboratory. These studies were devoted especially to testing 
and developing the application of hi logical oxygen demand determi- 
nations to the measurement of the potential polluting effect of 
sewage and the capacity of streams for 1 1*> oxidation, a field of re- 
search to which Mr. Phelps had already made notable contribu- 
tions. 

2. Intimately connected with these was a series of studies, like- 
wise under the directicn of Mr. Phelps but carried on for the most 
part at various points cutside of Washington, D. C., attempting, 
by means of experimental installations, to devise better methods for 
the treatment of various important industrial wastes for which eco- 
nomical and effective processes had not previously been evolved. 

3. Under the direction of H. S. Cumming, surgeon, United States 
Public Health Service, the present Surgeon General of the service, 
a study of the pollution and natural purification of the Potomac 
River was undertaken. The Potomac was selected as a type of 
tidal stream, and special attention was paid in this study to the 
effect of sewage from the city of Washington on the waters near the 
mouth of the river, where important shellfish beds are situated. 
This investigation, which was completed in the summer of 1914, was 
then extended and continued as a survey of the sewage pollution of 
various coastal waters, with special reference to the contamination 
of shellfish. 

4. At the same time, in the summer of 1913, work was begun on a 
study of the pollution and natural purification of the Ohio River, 
which was selected as a typical large inland stream, receiving sewage, 
usually without treatment, from all cities on its watershed, and at the 
same time being used by many of these cities as their source of water 
supply. Headquarters for this work were established in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, with subsidiary temporary laboratories at five other points 
along the river. 

These several studies although conducted by working parties or- 
ganized into separate units, were closely knitted together by being all 
under the direction of the Division of Scientific Research in the 
Bureau of the Public Health Service and by the intimate relations 
which were maintained between those in charge of the several or- 
ganizations. In fact, they were considered and pursued, not as 
separate studies, but as interdependent parts of a common and 
general plan. They were all continued, substantially as originally 
organized in 1913, until 1917, when it was necessary to discontinue 
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them in order to utilize their personnel in various other more urgent 
duties (luring the period of the World War. 

By the latter part of 1919, when it was possible to resume the in- 
vestigations, the original personnel had become much dispersed by 
necessary assignments to other duties and by resignations. Like- 
wise, the funds available for those investigations, although not 
actually reduced to any great extent, were relatively diminished by 
the material increase in all scales of cost, so that in the reorganiza- 
tion it was necessary to discontinue the investigations of coastal 
waters, which had been brought to a fairly definite conclusion, and 
to reestablish the other work at a single base in Cincinnati, which has 
since served as central headquarters for experimental studies of 
stream pollution and as the base from which parties have been sent 
out for work in the field. 

Shortly after tins reorganization the Surgeon General, recog- 
nizing the need for authoritative advice in the planning and conduct 
of these investigations, requested Dr. Stephen A. Forbes, professor 
emeritus of biology at the University of Illinois and director of the 
Illinois State Natural History Survey; Dr. Edwin 0. Jordan, professor 
of hygiene and bacteriology at the University of Illinois; Langdon 
Pearse, member American Society of Civil Engineers, sanitary en- 
gineer of the Sanitary District of Chicago; and Earle B. Phelps, 
affiliate, American Society of Civil Engineers, consulting sanitary 
engineer, of Now York, N. Y., to serve -as consultants in studies of 
stream pollution. These consultants, meeting once or twice each 
year with the staff engaged in the investigations, and keeping in 
close touch with the progress made, have rendered generous and 
valuable assistance in shaping plans, devising methods, and inter- 
preting results. Subsequently Joseph W. Ellms, member American 
Society of Civil Engineers, consented to serve as special consultant 
in studies of water-purification processes and has had an active share 
in the development of investigations along this line. 

Since 1919 the principal field investigations undertaken from this 
base have been — 

1. A study of the pollution and natural purification of the Illinois 
River, undertaken chiefly to check and extend observations previously 
made on the Potomac and the Ohio Rivers relative to the laws govern- 
ing natural purification in streams. 

2. A survey of representative municipal sewage-disposal plants in 
various parts of the United States to collect information as to their 
efficiency and cost in actual operation. 

3. A collective study of municipal water-purification plants, chiefly 
rapid sand filters, as operated in a number of cities on the Ohio River 
and elsewhere, with a special view to ascertaining more precisely the 
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relations between pollution of the raw water and quality of the effluent 
under varying processes and conditions of operation. 

Along with these field studies experimental investigations have been 
consistently pursued in the Cincinnati laboratory , chiefly along the 
following lines: 

(a) An attempt has been and is being made, so far without notable 
success, to reproduce on a small scale, adapted for intensive experi- 
mental study, the phenomena of bacterial purification which are now 
known to take place in natural streams. This has included as a 
necessary item rather extensive research into the biology of various 
plankton forms in relation to bacterial purification. 

(Z>) Studies of the biological oxygen demand of sewage, industrial 
wastes, and polluted river waters have been continued in the endeavor 
to establish more definitely the laws governing the natural processes 
of oxidation in streams and to check and improve the precision of 
methods for making the determinations required. 

(c) As an extension of the collective study of municipal filter plants 
which was completed in 1924, experimental studies are now being 
made of the relation of the pollution of raw water to the quality of 
effluent obtainable by rapid sand filtration and chlorination, utilizing 
an experimental plant on the laboratory grounds which is designed so 
that the conditions of loading and of operation can be varied at will 
through a wide range. 

In addition to these studies, which have been pursued at Cincinnati, 
work has been going on for several years at the Hygienic Laboratory 
under the direction of Dr. William Mansfield Clark, in a study of the 
physical chemistry of coagulation, with special reference to applica- 
tions in water purification. 

It would be impossible within a brief space, and is, moreover, not 
pertinent to this paper, to relate in more detail the history of the 
various undertakings which have been outlined, nor will any discus- 
sion of the results be attempted. As far as they have matured, they 
have already been made generally available in a considerable number 
of publications, 2 and some of them, with the addition of some more 
recent data, have been discussed in the papers by Messrs. Theriault, 
Streeter, and Hoskins, which follow. 

In conclusion, it will be more appropriate to review briefly the 
broad general considerations which have determined the scope and 
direction of such studies as the Public Health Service has undertaken 
in this field since it has been in a position to make and pursue any 
general plan, that is, since 1913. 

The first consideration, of course,' has been the limitation of available 
resources, which have sufficed in most years for the maintenance of a 
staff not exceeding. 6 to 12 workers in the higher grades, enough to 

* A list of the more important of these publications is given in the appended bibliography. 
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form a compact group for consistent work on definite lines, but 
obviously not sufficient to permit of any wide dispersion, Tlie 
governing considerations in deciding on the use to be made of these 
resources have been: The* existing status and trend of conditions 
with respect to sewage pollution in the waterways of this country; 
the status of sanitary science as applied to devising the remedial 
measures necessary to meet present and future conditions; and the 
facilities available through State and municipal, organizations, 
independent institutions for research, and the engineering profession 
at large for conducting such further investigations as may be re- 
quired. 

With respect to sewage pollution, the status in the United States 
was, in 1913, and is to-day, that the greater part of the sew T age from 
cities, probably not less than 85 to 90 per cent of it, is discharged 
without treatment into the most convenient stream. Where the 
dilution is insufficient for prompt oxidation and removal of the 
sewage, the result is the establishment of a gross nuisance in the 
immediate vicinity, offensive to the sense of decency and frequently 
injurious to the financial interests of the community responsible for 
the pollution. The remedy for this, however, is at hand, as the 
ingenuity of sanitary engineers, chemists, and biologists has already 
devised effective means for the treatment of sewage at reasonable 
cost, and self-interest may be relied upon to impel cities which suffer 
nuisance from their own sewage, to avail themselves of this remedy. 
The abatement of such gross nuisance is usually a local matter, 
requiring no broad plan of concerted action between widely separated 
communities, and, as the principles of the required treatment are 
already well established, such special investigation as is required is 
usually a matter of detail, to ascertain the particular process or com- 
bination of processes which will serve most economically and effec- 
tively in the particular case. Obviously, such investigations are the 
business of the State and local authorities and of the practicing 
engineers retained by them rather than of a Federal agency. 

The more usual and more serious result, where dilution and cur-/ 
rent are sufficient 4o prevent immediate gross nuisance from the 
discharge of untreated sewage, is to contaminate the water supplies 
of other cities taken from the same river system at downstream 
points, or, in the case of tidal waters, dangerously to contaminate 
waters from which shellfish are taken. In the case of public water 
supplies necessarily taken from such polluted sources the immediate 
remedy is artificial purification of the supply. For this, again, 
sanitary science has already provided the means in various processes 
of treatment, economically practicable and of such efficiency that 
they may be relied upon to give safe effluents from water which is 
highly but not indefinitely polluted. In 1913 there were, to be 
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sure, a number of cities using dangerously polluted water supplies, 
but in every instance the remedy — installation of adequate water- 
purification works — was obvious, and such investigations as were 
required were not general, to ascertain the practicability of a remedy, 
but local and special, to decide upon the details of the installation 
best adapted to apply established principles to the problem at hand. 
It is clear that these local investigations, like those required for 
local sewage treatment installations, are not the function of the 
Public Health Service. 

In general, the situation up to the present time has been that, not- 
withstanding the customary practice of discharging raw sewage into 
streams, those cities which have had to take their water supplies from 
the rivers thus polluted have almost invariably been able, by applying 
established processes of artificial water purification, to secure water 
supplies of good, safe quality. This has been true because the 
volume of the larger rivers is such as to afford great dilution, even for 
the sewage of the larger cities, and because of the distances between 
the sewer outlets of these cities and the water-supply intakes of other 
cities downstream are such as to permit of great reduction in pollu- 
tion by the natural agencies of purification. Similarly, in coastal 
waters, although they are grossly polluted in the immediate vicinity 
of cities discharging sewage, there are still great areas sufficiently 
free from dangerous contamination to be suitable for shellfish culture. 
Consequently, local measures, namely, the installation of water- 
purification plants for safeguarding water supplies and the condemna- 
tion or local protection of the relatively small areas unfit for shellfish 
culture, have sufficed for immediate protection against the dangers 
of sewage pollution. The protection has not been perfect, but it 
has tended to become progressively better in recent years, as evi- 
denced by the enormous decrease in prevalence of sewage-borne 
diseases. 

Looking to the future-, the conditions forseen and the remedies 
which must eventually be applied become more complex. With the 
growth of urban population, which still continues at a rapid rate, the 
sewage pollution of streams and coastal waterways must increase, 
and sooner or later, in the absence of anticipatory control, it seems 
inevitable that eventually the pollution will become such that water- 
purification plants of the highest attainable efficiency will not be 
able to deliver consistently safe effluents. To guard against this 
condition it will be necessary, perhaps in the near future, to limit the 
pollution of such inland streams as are necessary sources of water 
supply by such measure of sewage treatment as will suffice to keep 
the pollution at water-works intakes within definite bounds. 

This, however, is an extraordinarily complex matter, not only 
from the administrative point of view, with which this presentation 
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is not concerned, but equally from the scientific viewpoint. It 
implies a concerted plan of control applied to an entire river s3 T stem 
as a unit, a plan in which, presumabty, each community will be 
required to limit its contribution of sewage pollution, not in the inter- 
ests oC its own citizens but for the protection of other communities 
downstream, usually including cities in several States. Safety de- 
mands that the measure of control exercised bo adequate; justice 
demands that it be distributed among the communities on some 
definite and equitable principle; and economy demands that it be 
not more rigid than is actually necessary to insure the requisite 
protection to health, 

The data needed for laying out any such comprehensive plan for 
controlling the pollution of an entire river system, with due regard 
for the considerations of safety, equitable distribution of the burden 
of control, and economy, are as follows: 

First— It is necessary to have established some quite definite 
and objective criterion of the quality -which is to be maintained in 
the water supplies taken from the river as they are delivered to the 
consumers after artificial purification. This criterion or standard 
must be in terms of measurable characteristics, determinable by 
quantitative bacteriological or chemical examinations. It must be 
rigid enough to insure safety beyond any reasonable question, but 
not much more rigid than is actually necessary, lest it impose an 
excessive burden of costs. 

Second . — “It is necessary to have a fairly precise knowledge of the 
reliability and efficiency of such purification processes as can be 
applied at a reasonable cost to purification of the raw water available 
at the best practicable intake, for it is this efficiency, taken in con- 
nection with the standards set for the final effluent, that determines 
the upper limits of the pollution which may be tolerated at the intake. 

Third . — It is necessary to know what proportionate part each of 
the sewered communities, situated at varying distances upstream, 
contributes to the pollution existing at any given intake, for other- 
wise it is impossible to estimate what effect elimination or reduction 
of the pollution from any single community will have in reducing 
the pollution in the intake zone. This, in turn, implies a fairly 
precise quantitative knowledge of the laws governing the processes 
of natural purification, and of how they may vary in different types 
of streams in relation to various climatic, seasonal, and hydrographic 
conditions, for it is only through such knowledge that these great 
protective processes which nature has provided may be used most 
effectively, and not to use them is to waste a natural resource of 
enormous economic importance. 

Unfortunately, sanitary science has not furnished such full and 
precise knowledge as will be required on any of these points, especially 
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in regard to the natural agencies which tend so greatly and rapidly 
to reduce bacterial contamination and which constitute one of the 
main reliances for protection of health. Moreover, it seems unlikely 
that it will be possible to borrow this knowledge from the experience 
of other more densely populated countries, as the writer knows of no 
other country having similar problems in the control of stream 
pollution on a comparable scale and for a similar purpose; that will 
probably have to be studied successfully before a solution becomes 
necessary for some of the great river systems in the United States. 

It is with these considerations in view that the Public Health 
Service, with the advice of its consultants, has consistent!}" directed 
its investigations of stream pollution along the lines described, devot- 
ing a large part of its effort to such undertakings as the attempt to 
improve technical methods for laboratory determinations, to evaluate 
the efficiency of filtration plants under the adverse conditions of 
loading which may be anticipated in the future, and to add some- 
thing to the present scanty knowledge of the laws of natural purifica- 
tion. Information of this kind, even if it may seem at this time to 
be more or less academic, will be essential to sound sanitary engineer- 
ing practice in the future. Moreover, it appears to be preeminently 
the land of information that a Federal agency should collect, because 
it is of general, not local, application, and because it involves such 
long-continued and laborious investigations as are not likely to be 
undertaken by private agencies, or even by State and municipal 
organizations, busy as they are with more immediate administrative 
work and with the necessary local studies incident to it. 

However, while the Public Health Service is confident that this 
general policy is sound, it can not, of course, feel equally confident 
that the sequence which is being followed in the development of 
these studies is the best possible or that the methods which are being 
applied are always the most effective. For guidance in such matters 
the service relies primarily on its special consultants, but, in addition, 
it always has sought and sincerely desires the criticism and construc- 
tive advice of the entire sanitary engineering profession. Therefore, 
the opportunity of outlining the purposes and present status of the 
work to the engineers of the country is especially appreciated, in the 
hope that they will further it by their criticism and advice. 

Appendix 

BRIEF BIBLIOGRAPHY RELATING TO STUDIES OF STREAM POLLUTION, SEWAGE, 

AND WATER SUPPLIES 

The following is a list of the publications of the United States 
Public Health Service relating to studies of stream pollution, sewage, 
and water supplies. The list includes only publications containing 
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original data, omitting numerous articles which present general 
discussions of various topics . 3 

Sewage Pollution of Interstate and International Waters, with Special Reference 
to the Spread of Typhoid Fever: I. Lake Erie and the Niagara River. By 

A. J. McLaughlin. * H. L. B. No. 77 (1912). 169 pp. 25 cents. 

Sewage Pollution of Interstate and International Waters, etc.: II. Lake Su- 
perior and St. Marys River; III. Lake Michigan and the Straits of Mackinac; 

IV. Lake Huron, St. Clair River, Lake St. Clair, and the Detroit River; 

V. Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence River. By A. J. McLaughlin. 21. L. 

B. No. 88 (1912). 296 pp. 30 cents. 

Sewage Pollution of Interstate and International Waters, etc.: VI. The Missouri 
River from Sioux City to Its Mouth. By A. J. McLaughlin. H. L. B . 
A T o. $0(1913). 84 pp. 

Investigation of the Pollution and Sanitary Condition of the Potomac Water- 
shed, with Special Reference to Self-Purification and the Contamination of 
Shellfish in the Lower Potomac River. By Hugh S. Cumming, with Con- 
tributions by W. C. Purdy and Homer C. Ritter. H. L . B. No . 104 (1916). 
231 pp. 

Investigation of the Pollution of Tidal Waters of Maryland and Virginia, with 
Special Reference to Shellfish-Bearing Areas. By Hugh S. Cumming. 
H. L. B. No. 74 (1916). 199 pp. 10 cents. 

* Artificial Purification of Oysters. By William F. Wells. P. H. R., July 14, 
1916. Reprint No. 351. 4 pp. Out of print. 

Investigation of the Pollution of Certain Tidal Waters of New Jersey, New York, 
and Delaware. By Hugh S. Cumming. P. H. B. No. 86 (1917). 147 pp. 

Stream Pollution: A Digest of Judicial Decisions and a Compilation of Legisla- 
tion on the Subject, By Stanley D. Montgomery and Earle B. Phelps. 
P. 27. B. No. 87 (1917). 408 pp. 

Treatment and Disposal of Creamery Wastes. By Earle B. Phelps. P. H. R., 
December 6, 1918. Reprint No. 496. 5 pp. 

Studies on the Treatment and Disposal of Industrial Wastes: I. The Treatment 
and Disposal of Strawboard Waste, by Harry B. Hommon; II. The Deter- 
mination of Biochemical Oxygen Demand of Industrial Wastes and Sewage. 
By Emery J. Theriault and Harry B. Hommon. P. H. B. y No. 97 (1918). 
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free of charge from the Surgeon General, United States Public Health Service. Where the price is stated, 
remittance should be made to the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office* 
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MORTALITY SUMMARY FOR 78 LARGE CITIES 


Number of deaths , death rates , and infant mortality in 78 large cities of the United 
States for 52 weeks of 1925 and comparison with 1924 


[From the Weekly Health Index, Bureau of the Censas, Department of Commerce] 


City 1 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate 3 

Deaths 
under 
l year 

Provi- 
sional 
infant 
mor- 
tality 
rate, 
1925 2- 3 

Infant 

mor- 

tality 

rate, 

1924 

Total (69 cities) » 

369, 142 

12.6 

45, 384 

* 70 

*72 

Akron 5 _. 

1,867 


291 

60 

61 

Albany 

1, 826 

15.3 

174 

70 

72 

Atlanta 5 > 6 

3, 862 


518 



Baltimore 

11,623 

14.6 

1,382 

77 

85 

Birmingham 0 

3,473 

16.9 

493 



Boston ~ . , 

11,472 

14.7 

1, 601 

87 

74 

Bridgeport 5 

1,535 


165 

54 

56 

Buffalo 

7, 388 

13.4 

1,054 

85 

84 

Cambridge 

1,429 

12.7 

183 

58 

53 

Camden 

1,762 

13.7 

271 

88 

91 

Canton 

1,073 

10.1 

156 

67 

81 

Chicago 

34, 200 

11.4 

4, 474 

76 

77 

Cincinnati 

6,494 

15.9 

635 

76 

79 

Cleveland 

9, 683 

10.4 

1,304 

65 

66 

Columbus ... 

3,896 

14.0 

432 

76 

65 

Dallas 8 

2' 643 

13.7 

448 



Dayton 

1,947 

11-3 

178 

54 

72 

Denver 6 

4,116 

14.7 

465 



Des Moines.. 

i;sso 

10.6 

130 

42 

57 

Detroit 

13,571 

10.9 

2, 559 

79 

79 

Duluth 

1,061 

9.6 

131 

59 

64 

"El Paso 

1,705 

16.3 

343 



Erie 5 

l' 2§0 


167 

61 

67 

Fall River 

1,572 

13.0 

298 

83 

92 

Flint.. _ 

991 

7.6 

216 

69 

69 

Fort Worth ®__ 

J, 535 

10. 1 

191 



Grand Rapids 

1,760 

11.5 

246 

69 

53 

Houston 0 

2,576 

15.7 

349 



Indianapolis ... 

4, 931 

13. 8 

472 

68 

77 

Jersey City 

3,663 

11.7 

464 

63 

77 

Kansas Citv, Kans_ 

1,645 

13.3 

223 

78 

94 

Kansas City, Mo.® 

5, 053 

13.8 

590 



Los Angeles 5 

11,428 


1,213 

65 

66 

Louisville s 

4, 198 

16. 2 

442 

73 

71 

Lowell 

1,534 

13. 2 

227 

81 

93 

Lynn 

1, 149 

11.0 

135 

65 

72 

Memphis * 

3,441 

19.8 

434 

Milwaukee 

5,448 

10.9 

845 

75 

70 

Minneapolis. .............. .... 

Nashville 6 

4, 902 
2,310 

11.6 

17.0 

566 

295 

61 

54 

New Bedford 

1,3S9 

10.3 

241 

81 

79 

New Haven 

2,143 

12.0 

239 

63 

72 

New Orleans 9 

7, 935 

19.2 

995 



Now York 

71, 655 

11.8 

8,321 

65 

68 

Bronx Borough 

8, 327 

9.3 

752 

48 

60 

Brooklyn Borough _ 

23, 689 

10.6 

2,959 1 

5S 

64 

Manhattan Borough 

31, 293 

13.9 

3,746 ! 

80 

74 

Queens Borough 

6,129 

10.7 

692 

60 

69 

Richmond Borough 

2, 217 

16.6 

172 j 

58 

70 

Newark, N. J 

5,271 

1,746 

11.7 

737 

68 

65 

Norfolk * 


235 

81 

82 

Oakland 

2,560 

10.1 

232 

52 

66 

Oklahoma City fc* 

1, 195 


149 



Omaha 

2,794 

13.2 

310 

62 

67 

Paterson 

1,675 

11.9 

189 

63 

65 

Philadelphia * 

26,028 

13.2 

3,030 

77 

75 

Pittsburgh , 

9,366 

14.9 

1,254 

80 1 

92 

Portland, Oreg 1 

3,349 

11.9 i 

234 

46 

54 i 

Providence 1 

! 3.262 

13.3 1 

385 

61 1 

79 1 


Mortality data for cal- 
endar year 1924 


Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

Deaths 

under 

1 year 

359,467 

12.5 

47,049 

1,537 


285 

1,827 

15.4 

172 

4,215 

11,310 


593 

14.4 

1,479 

3,411 

17.0 

495 

10,940 

14.1 

1,473 

1,537 


183 

6,955 

15.3 

1,082 

1,435 

12.8 

168 

1,744 

1,040 

13.8 

297 

10.1 

200 

32,915 

11.2 

4,522 

6,218 

15.2 

694 

9,295 

10.2 

1,386 

3,532 

13.2 

371 

2,462 

13.1 

415 

1,837 

10.9 

239 

4, 122 

14.9 

517 

1,505 

10.4 

177 

12,841 

10.7 

2,394 

1,045 

9.6 

154 

1,782 

17.7 

375 

1,271 


179 

1,600 

13.2 

332 

951 

7.7 

227 

1,296 

8.8 

166 

1,530 

10.3 i 

175 

2,328 

14.5 ; 

299 

4,597 

13.1 ! 

565 

3,821 

12.2 

563 

1,530 

12.6 

247 

4,825 

11,309 

13.4 

599 

1,250 

441 

3, 947 

15.3 

1,548 

13.4 

279 

1, 159 

11.2 

149 

3,506 

20.4 

456 

4,842 

9.8 

786 

4,689 

11.2 

522 

2,371 

19.2 

314 

1,350 

10.2 

250 

2,153 

12.2 

290 

7,600 

18.6 

846 

71,306 

11.9 

8,800 

7,894 i 

9.1 

905 

24,577 ! 

11.2 

3,216 

30, 594 

13.5 

3,698 

6, 513 

11.7 

778 

1,728 

13.2 

203 

4,982 

11.2 

740 

1,741 


231 

2,767 

11.2 

297 

1,167 

2,650 


170 

12.7 

342 

1,706 

i 12.1 

201 

25,263 

| 12.9 

3,105 

9,720 

! 15.5 

1,440 

3,240 

; 11.7 

279 

3.492 

! 13.3 

517 


! Cities appearing in the summary are those shown for the 52 weeks in the Weekly Health Index. 

3 Allowance has been made for the extra day, which must be added to the 52 weeks to give a period of 
55 days, 

* Enfant mortality rate is based upon deaths under 1 year as returned each week and estimated births, 
# 25 . 

4 Infant mortality rate for the cities in the birth registration area, appearing in the summary. 

J Mortality rates are omitted, pending the establishment of more satisfactory estimates of population. 

* Cities with no infant mortality rate are not in the registration area for births. 
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Number of deaths, death rates, and infant mortality in 7S large cities of ike United 
States for 52 ueehs of 1925 and comparison with 1924 — Continued 


City 

Total 

deaths 

| 

i i 

‘Deaths: 

Provi- 
sional ; 
infant < 

1 

Infant 1 
mo r- j 

1 Mortality data for cal- 
I endai year 1924 

! 

rate 

under ! 
; 1 year 

mor- 
tality 
i rate, 

! 1925 

tality j 
rate, j 
1924 1 

! 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

Deaths 

under 

lyear 

Richmond 

2,735 

14.7 

371 

90 

88 j 

2, SIS 

15.3 

382 

Rochester 

1 3, SOS 

11, 5 

417 

64 

59 | 

3,623 

11.1 

385 


11,473 

14.0 

949 



10 993 

13 5 

1 088 

St. Paul 

i 2, 954 

12.0 

242 

41 

i 57 | 

2, 928 

110 

347 

Salt Lake City 

! 1,521 

11.6 

159 

42 

62 I 

1,677 

13.0 

213 

San Antonio 6 

3, 020 

15 3 




2,995 

15.6 

612 

San Diego 

1,751 

16.6 

133 

54 

55 

1,664 

17.3 

122 

San Francisco 

I 7,303 

13.1 

457 

52 

56 

i 7,484 

13.8 

504 

Schenectady 

; 1,050 

10.3 

124 

69 

66 

: 1,005 

10.0 

122 

Seattle 5 . 

3,379 


223 

40 

46 

■ 3, 312 


249 

Somerville 

1,113 

10.9 

1 145 

73 

56 

981 

9,8 

110 

Spokane 

1,370 

i2. e 

115 

52 

52 

1,302 

12.5 

120 

Springfield, Mass 

1,757 

| 11.5 

219 

61 

69 

1, 691 

11.4 

241 

Syracuse 

2,269 

11.9 

278 

67 

69 

2,259 

12.0 

2S8 

Tacoma 

1,178 

11.3 

91 

41 

57 

1,145 

11.1 

127 

Toledo— - 

3,475 

12.1 

434 

81 

69 

3,293 

11.7 

401 

Trenton 

2,025 

15.4 

259 

S3 

93 

1,872 

14.4 

294 

Utica 

1,472 

13.8 

168 

71 

81 

1,572 

14.9 

197 

Washington, D. G 

7,032 

14.2 

761 

S3 

76 

6,553 

13.5 

705 

W aterbury 5 

1,061 


178 

74 

77 

1,045 


187 

Wilmington, Del...—— 

1,440 

11.8 

202 

91 

91 

1,407 

11.7 

209 

Worcester 

2,508 

125 

301 

67 

63 

2,465 

12.6 

288 

Yonkers . . J 

1,122 

101 

144 

62 

72 

LOSS 

9.9 

172 

Youngstown - 

1,685 

10.6 

286 

70 

72 

1,667 

ia? 

308 


® Mortality rate, are omitted, pending the establishment of more satisfactory estimates of population. 
6 Cities with no infant mortality rate are not in the registration area for births. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED JANUARY 2, 1926 

Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended January 2, 1926 > and corresponding week of 1925. ( From the 

Weekly Health Index , January 5, 1926 , issued by the Bureau of the Census, 


Department of Commerce) 

Week ended Corresponding 

Jan. 1926 week, 1925 

Policies in force 62,530,137 58,136,497 

Number of death claims 11, 655 10, 615 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate 9. 7 9. 5 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of ike United States during the tveeh 
ended January 2, 1926 , infant mortality , annual death rate , and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1925 . ( From the Weekly Health Index , January 5 } 1926 , 
issued by the Bureau of the Census , Department of Commerce) 


City 

Week ended Jan. 

2, 1926 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 
corre- 
sponding 
week, 
1925 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate 
week 
ended 
Jan. 2, 

; 1926 * 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate 1 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 2, 
1926 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1925 

Total (67 cities) 

8, 046 

14.4 

14.3 

831 

1,010 

3 67 

Akron.. - 

35 



8 

6 

89 

Albany 4 

43 

18.7 

15 2 

7 

2 

152 

Atlanta 

105 



12 

12 


White 

64 



6 



Colored 

41 

( 5 ) 


6 



Baltimore 4 

255 

16.7 

16.6 

27 

21 

81 

White 

191 



20 


74 

Colored- - 

64 

( 6 ) 


7 


113 

Birmingham _ 

70 

17.7 

20.8 

10 

15 


White - 

29 



3 



Colored 

41 

( 5 ) 


7 



Boston - 

273 

18.2 

16-4 

25 

45 

06 

Bridgeport 

36 



6 

8 

80 

Buffalo 

137 

12.9 

12.8 

16 

12 

65 

Cambridge 

26 

12.1 

11.1 

1 

5 

17 

Camden 

39 

15.8 

17.8 

1 

8 

16 

Chicago 4 - 

749 

13.0 

13.6 

96 

106 

85 

Cincinnati 

129 

16.4 

16.4 

7 

15 

41 

Cleveland... 

206 

11.5 

11.9 

19 

26 

47 

Columbus 

89 

16.6 

16.8 

10 

10 

92 

Dallas 

57 : 

15.4 

15.9 

12 

4 


White 

38 



9 



Colored- 

19 

( 5 ) 


3 



Dayton - — 

42 

12.7 

IL 2 

7 

1 

110 

Denver 

91 

16.9 

15.4 

11 

11 


Des Moines 

25 

8.7 

10 8 

0 

0 

o 

Detroit - 

327 

13.7 

11.2 

46 

61 

79 

Duluth — 

23 

10.9 

5.2 

0 

0 

0 

El Paso 

31 

15.4 

14 4 

2 

4 


Erie. 

28 



3 

4 

58 

Fall River 4 

47 

20.2 

15.1 

7 

4 

102 

Flint 

22 

8.8 

6.8 

1 

5 

16 

Fort Worth - _ 

31 

10.6 

10.3 

2 

6 


White 

24 



2 



Colored - 

7 

( 5 ) 


0 



Grand Rapids 

34 

11.5 

12 2 

6 

3 

94 

Houston 

65 

20.5 

19.0 

7 

7 ; 


White 

38 



4 



Colored 

27 

( 5 ) 


3 



Indianapolis - - 

109 

15.8 

14 5 

4 

10 

’ 28 

White 

94 


1 


8 

Colored 

15 

( 5 ) 


3 


164 

Jersey City 

88 

14. 6 

14.7 

21 

14 

149 

Kansas City, Kans 

35 

14.7 

19.4 

6 

4 

119 

White 

29 



2 


45 

Colored 

6 

(5) 


4 


737 

Kansas City, Mo 

108 

15.3 

14.6 

10 

12 


Los Angeles 

233 



21 

22 

57 

Louisville 

103 

20,7 

18.5 

10 

10 

84 

White 

84 



9 


86 

Colored - 

19 

C) 


1 


68 

Lowell— 

37 

16.6 

10.7 

4 

5 

69 

Lynn. 

31 

15.4 

13.9 

6 

0 

151 

Memphis , 

54 

16.1 

24.5 

8 

5 


White 

36 



4 



Colored. ._. r .. t .. 

19 

( 5 ) 


4 



Milwaukee 

113 

11.7 

10.9 

24 

29 

lii 

Minneapolis - 

97 

11,9 

13.6 

12 

10 

64 


* Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

2 Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births— an annual rate based on deaths under 1 year for the week and 
estimated births for 1024. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

* Data for 61 cities. 

* Deaths for week ended Friday, Jan. 1, 1926. 

5 In the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1920 constituted the follow- 
ink Percentage of the total population; Atlanta 31, Baltimore 15, Birmingham 39, Dallas 1-5, Fort Worth 14, 
Houston 25, Kansas City, Kans., 14, Louisville 17, Memphis 38, Nashville 30, New Orleans 26, Norfolk 38, 
Richmond 32, and Washington, D. C., 25. 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended January 2, 1026 , infant mortality , annual death rate , and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1925. ( From the Weekly Health Index, January 5, 1926 , 

issued by the Bureau of the Census , Department of Commerce ) — Continued 


City 

Week ended Jan. 

2, 1928 ; 

Annual \ 
death 
rate per j 

Deaths under 1 } 
year j 

Infant 
mortality 
rate 
week 
ended 
Jan. 2, 
1926 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

1,000 ! 
corre- 
sponding 
week, 
1925 

| 

Week j 
ended j 
Jan. 2, | 
1926 ; 

» 

i 

Corre- 1 
spending ; 
week, | 
1923 - 

1 

Nashville 4 ----- 

61 

23.3 

IS 0 

1 

8 ' 


White - - 

37 



5 i 



Colored 

24 

(5) 


2 ! 



New Bedford 

36 

13.9 

12.7 

5 

4 

82 

New Haven 

50 

14.6 

13.1 

3 

3 

39 


176 

22.1 

22 8 

14 

25 , 


White — — 

103 


3 


Colored ------ 

73 

( s ) 


31 



New York 

1, 4SS 

12.7 

13.5 

153 

1SS 

61 

Bronx Borough 

180 

10.4 

10.1 

15 

22 

52 

Biooklyn Borough - 

490 

11.4 

11.8 

56 

61 

58 

Manhattan Borough 

639 

14.8 

15.8 

61 

77 

64 

Queens Borough 

139 

12.6 

14.6 

17 

23 

79 

Kichmond Borough 

40 

15.0 

21.0 

4 

5 

71 

Newark, N. J 

145 

16.7 

13.0 

22 

24 

100 

Norfolk 

45 



2 

4 

37 

W T hite 

26 



0 


O 

Colored 

19 

( 5 ) 


2 


98 

Oakland 

74 

15.2 

12.5 

6 

5 

69 

Oklahoma City _ 

24 



1 

1 


Omaha 

64 

15.8 

13 3 

15 

15 

154 

Paterson 

47 

17.3 

15.5 

4 

3 

67 

Philadelphia 

553 

14.6 

15.7 

44 

89 

55 

Pittsburgh - „ 

172 

14.2 

18.5 

19 

30 

63 

Portland, Oreg.. _ _ 

75 

13.8 

16.4 

2 

8 

20 

Providence 

92 

19.6 

15.5 

10 

S 

79 

Richmond _ _ 

54 

15.1 

12.6 

6 

6 ! 

72 

White 

28 



0 

! 

O 

Colored 

1 26 

(5) 


6 


215 

Rochester-,. - 

76 

12.0 

12.9 

7 j 

5 

56 

St. Louis 

261 

16.6 

15.6 

IS i 

IS 


St. Paul 

59 

12.5 

12.9 

2 ; 

7 

17 

Salt Lake City 4 

42 

16.7 

14.7 

2 

8 

30 

San Antonio _ 

71 

18.7 

17.4 

10 

13 


San Dieeo _ 

54 

26.8 

20.2 

6 

4 

140 

San Francisco 

165 

15.4 

16.6 

2 

9 

12 

Schenectady - - 

24 

12.2 

9.2 

0 

1 

0 

Seattle .... . .. . T , 

56 



4 

5 

39 

Somerville- _____ , I 

18 

9.2 

12.3 

3 

6 

79 

Spokane j 

41 

19.6 

13.9 

1 

1 

22 

Springfield, Mass 

39 

13.3 

9.2 

3 

3 

44 

Syracuse 

43 

11.7 

12.8 

3 

11 

38 

Tacoma- - 

32 

mo 

1L5 

2 

2 

47 

Toledo - — 

77 i 

14.0 

14.2 

7 

9 

63 

Trenton 

41 

16.2 

18.6 

3 

11 

49 

Washington, D. C 

170 

17.8 

14.8 

15 

8 

84 

White 

104 



6 


49 

Colored ^ - 

66 

( s > 


2 


165 

Waterburv— 

18 


5 

3 

107 

Wilmington, Del 

39 

18.7 

14.1 

3 

6 

68 

Worcester. - „ 

$1 

mo 

14.9 

3 

8 

34 

Yonkero,, , ...--r ~n — ip ir mi .I v .I i n .. — — ‘i 

26 

12.1 

9,3 

3 

0 

66 

Youngstown — 

34 

11.1 

6.5 

3 

1 

37 


4 Deaths for week ended Friday, Jan. 1, 1926, 

« In the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1920 constituted the follow- 
ing percentage of the total population; Atlanta 31, Baltimore 15, Birmingham 39, Dallas 15, Fort Worth 14, 
Houston 25, Kansas City, Keros., 14, Louisville 17, Memphis 38, Nashville 30, New Orleans 26 Norfolk 38, 
Richmond 32, and Washington, D. C., 25. 



PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department , Slate or locals can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when , where , and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary, and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by 

the State health officers 

Reports for Week Ended January 9, 1926 


ALABAMA 

Cases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox. 52 

Dengue 1 

Diphtheria 19 

Influenza „ 204 

Malaria 7 

Measles . 9 

Mumps, 52 

Pellagra . 13 

Pneumonia 180 

Poliomyelitis ... 2 

Scarlet fever, 17 

Smallpox _ 16 

Trachoma 6 

Tuberculosis 38 

Typhoid fever 9 

Whooping cough 20 

ARIZONA 

Chicken pox 11 

Diphtheria 18 

Mumps 12 

Paratyphoid fever 2 

Scarlet fever _ 10 

Tuberculosis 14, 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough . 8 

ARKANSA3 

Chicken pox 17 

Diphtheria 5 

Hookworm disease 1 

Influenza . 126 

Malaria 25 

Mumps „ „ 5 

Pellagra 5 

Scarlet fever .. 6 

Smallpox. 2 

Tuberculosis * 5 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 4 


CALIFORNIA 

Cases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Los Angeles 1 

Los Angeles County * 1 

Oakland j 

San Francisco i 

Chicken pox 303 

Diphtheria _ 83 

Influenza 355 

Leprosy— Sonomo County 1 

Lethargic encephalitis— Redwood City 1 

Measles 44 

Mumps 286 

Poliomyelitis— Tulare County _ 1 

Scarlet fever „„ 165 

Smallpox: 

Los Angeles 26 

Los Angeles County 10 

Oakland 12 

Sacramento 9 

Scattering 22 

Typhoid fever 11 

W hooping cough „ . 102 

COLORADO 

Chicken pox * .... 73 

Diphtheria 7 

Measles 12 

Mumps 8 

Pneumonia 7 

Scarlet fever , 31 

Smallpox. 1 

Tuberculosis 95 

Typhoid fever „ 3 

Whooping cough 12 

CONNECTICUT 

Chicken pox 113 

Conjunctivitis (infectious) , 20 

Diphtheria 49 

German measles,,,,,* . 5 

Influenza..,, . 9 


( 90 ) 
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January 15, 1920 


Connecticut— continued 


Cases 

Let hargic encephalitis 1 

Measles 582 

Mumps..—' 9 

Pneumonia (broncho) 54 

Pneumonia (lobar) 81 

Scarlet fever - — 71 

Septic sore throat 2 

Tuberculosis (all forms) — 54 

Typhoid fever - — 3 

Whooping cough 60 

DELAWARE 

Chicken pox - — 3 

Diphtheria - 6 

Influenza 5 

Measles 29 

Pneumonia... - 5 

Scarlet fever 11 

Tuberculosis 4 

Whooping cough 2 

FLORIDA 

Chicken pox .. 26 

Diphtheria .. 19 

Influenza 22 

Malaria . 28 

Measles 4 

Mumps 18 

Pneumonia 14 

Scarlet fever 15 

Smallpox 27 

Tuberculosis 9 

Typhoid fever 12 

Whooping cough . 2 

GEORGIA 

Chicken pox - 12 

Conjunctivitis (acute) 1 

Diphtheria 17 

Hookworm disease 2 

Influenza - .. 138 

Malaria — - 11 

Measles . 32 

Mumps . 15 

Pellagra 1 

Pneumonia 89 

Scarlet fever 9 

Septic sore throat . 6 

Smallpox , - — 8 

Tuberculosis — 36 

Typhoid fever.., .. 9 

Typhus fever ...» 1 

Whooping cough ..... ... 9 

ILLINOIS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Cook County . 2 

Pulton County 1 

Kane County . 1 

Livingston County. . 1 

Diphtheria: 

Cook County 84 

Peoria Comity ..... 8 

Scattering* 28 

Influenza-- — - 34 

73522°— 26 2 


Illinois— continued 

Cases 


Lethargic encephalitis 2 

Measles 357 

Pneumonia 495 

Poliomyelitis: 

Adams County 1 

Cook County 1 

Fulton County 1 

Jasper County. 1 

Richland County 1 

Scarlet fever 462 

Smallpox: 

Champaign County 3 

Cook County... 1 

Kane County... 12 

Marshall County 6 

McLean County 4 

Saline County... . 8 

Winnebago County 3 

Scattering 19 

Tuberculosis 172 

Typhoid fever: 

Cook County 4 

Franklin County 5 

Scattering 21 

Whooping cough, 295 

INDIANA 

Chicken pox 97 

Diphtheria 58 

Influenza 83 

Measles... 202 

Pneumonia 33 

Poliomyelitis .* 1 

Scarlet fever 188 

Smallpox 79 

Trachoma 4 

Tuberculosis 58 

Typhoid fever. 19 

Whooping cough 46 

KANSAS 

C erebrospina! meningitis— Hutchinson 1 

Chicken pox 212 

Diphtheria 19 

German measles 1 

Influenza 29 

Measles — — j 36 

Mumps . 15 

Pneumonia. 78 

Scarlet fever 86 

Smallpox.... I 

Tuberculosis... 105 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 88 

LOUISIANA 

Diphtheria .... 39 

Dysentery. l 

Influenza 28 

Pneumonia — 48 

Scarlet fever - — ft 

Smallpox 26 

Tuberculosis ... 5! 

Typhoid fever. 15 

Whooping cough 1 7 
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M2 LIKE 

Cases 

Chicken pox 22 

Diphtheria 7 

MINNESOTA 

Ca;cs 

Chicken pox 188 

Diphtheria . _ , r , , , _ . . r lir Ir „ , 85 

German measles 3 

Influenza... 3 

Measles 4 

Influenza 1 

Measles. .. 31 

Pneumonia ,. ...... _ 3 

Mumps _ r ... r _ _ 22 

Poliomyelitis. ... ^ ....... 1 

Pneumonia * , 17 

Scarlet fever 332 

Poliomyelitis 2 

Scarlet fever 31 

Smallpox.. . .. ... __ r 3 

Tuberculosis 34 

Tuberculosis 8 

Typhoid fever 4 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 42 

Vincent’s angina 1 

Whooping cough 8 

MARYLAND 1 

Chicken pox 176 

Diphtheria 26 

Dysentery.. 1 

German measles 3 

MISSISSIPPI 

Diphtheria 13 

Scarlet fever 8 

Smallpox.-. 8 

Typhoid fever 3 

MISSOURI 

Chicken pox... - 112 


Diphtheria 80 

Malaria 1 

Measles 690 

Mumps 147 

Pneumonia (broncho) S3 1 

Priftiimenia (lobar) _ _ 86 ’ 

Influenza 39 

Measles 29 

Mumps... 61 

Pneumonia 32 

Scarlet fever 210 

Scarlet fever 43 ; 

Septic sore throat 1 

Smallpox 17 

Trachoma l 

Tuberculosis 51 


W’hooping cough .... 43 

Typhoid fever 7 

Vincent’s angina 1 

Whooping cough 72 

MONTANA 

Chicken pox - 29 

Diphtheria 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 4 

Chicken pox 280 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative) . 15 

Measles 1 

Mumps 90 

Scarlet fever 20 

Smallpox 4 

Tuberculosis 3 

Diphtheria - 100 

German measles.. 59 

Hookworm disease .. l 

Influenza 17 

Lethargic enrpphaliHs _ . 1 

Typhoid fever „ 5 

Whooping cough 24 

NEBRASKA 

Chicken pox , r _ 82 

Measles . _ . _ __ 1 T 651 

Diphtheria. _ - n 

Mumps ...... 71 

Influenza ......... . - 5 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 18 

Pellagra 1 

Pneumonia (lobar) ... 234 

Measles . 3 

Mumps - . 5 

Pneumonia.. . .. ... , . Tl 2 

Poliomyelitis 2 

Scarlet fever. ....... r 63 

Scarlet Fever 295 

Septic sore throat .... . l 

Septic sore throat. 2 

Smallpox .... 20 

Tetanus 1 

Trachoma.. T _ 2 

Tuberculosis - \ 

Whooping cough 17 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary) 123 

Tuberculosis (other forms) 26 

Typhoid fever 5 

Whooping cough.. .... 393 

NEW JERSEY 

Anthrax . 1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

r , 'hi< ri icA'n prvr SIM 

MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria. . - _ 134 

Diphtheria .. 151 

Influenza ... 21 

Measles 1,139 

Pneumonia- - 291 

Measles 1,121 

Pneumonia..... .... 295 

Scarlet fever... 386 

- _ 51 

Poliomyelitis ...... ' 1 

Scarlet fever ...................... 215 

Tuberculosis _ _ _ _ T 45 

Trachoma 1 

Typhoid fever — . 13 

Whooping cough 257 

Typhoid fever....... ........... 1 15 

Whooping cough.... — — 67 


* Week ended Friday. 
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NEW TOSS 

(Exclusive of New York City) 

Cases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Diphtheria - 109 

Influenza G2 

Lethargic encephalitis - 1 

Measles 94S 

Pneumonia - 597 

Poliomyelitis - . 3 

Scarlet fever 281 

Smallpox - 3 

Typhoid fever - 50 

Whooping cough - 327 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Chicken pox 155 

Diphtheria - - 53 

German measles - 3 

Measles 54 

Poliomyelitis - — 1 

Scarlet fever 55 

Septic sore throat 2 

Smallpox 28 

Typhoid fever 11 

Whooping cough ..... 58 

OKLAHOMA 

(Exclusive of Tulsa and Oklahoma City) 

Chicken pox_ . 31 

Diphtheria - 28 

Influenza - - . 281 

Measles 4 

Mumps- - 7 

Pneumonia- - 158 

Scarlet fever - 26 

Smallpox - 8 

Typhoid fever - 12 

Whooping cough. 19 

OREGON * 

Cerebrospinal meningitis . 4 

Chicken pox - 35 

Diphtheria 37 

Influenza 7 

Measles — . 7 

Mumps 43 

Pneumonia *8 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever — » 54 

Smallpox: 

Albany - — S 

Bend - 24 

Josephine County — — 8 

Scattering . . 17 

Tuberculosis . - 11 

Typhoid fever . * 6 

Whooping cough;., * — 20 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Anthrax— Philadelphia — 1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Philadelphia 1 

Chicken pox « 730 

Diphtheria: 

' Erie „ 9 

PbfladelpJiia ...... — - 40 

* Deaths. 


Pennsylvania— continued 


Diphtheria— Continued Cases 

Pittsburgh 35 

Scattering 04 

f German measles 14 

i Impetigo contagiosa — 11 

I Lethargic encephalitis— Philadelphia — 2 

Measles 1, 509 

Mumps 131 

Pellagra— Philadelphia 1 

Pneumonia 100 

Poliomyelitis: 

Pittsburgh l 

Scattering 2 

Scabies 5 

Scarlet fever 574 

Smallpox— Rochester 1 

Trachoma 2 

Tuberculosis 102 

Typhoid fever _ 27 

Whooping cough - 285 

RHODE ISLAND 

Chicken pox . 4 

Diphtheria 16 

German measles 12 

Influenza - - 8 

Measles 423 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 2 

Paratyphoid fever— Providence - 1 

Pneumonia.... 1 

Scarlet fever 10 

Tuberculosis 7 

Whooping cough 3 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox 2 

Diphtheria 5 

Measles 3 

Mumps . 2 

Pneumonia 5 

Poliomyelitis . - 4 

Scarlet fever 54 

Smallpox... „ 9 

Whooping cough 12 

TENNESSEE 

Chicken pox 38 

Diphtheria 19 

Influenza 107 

Malaria — — 7 

Measles . — * 70 

Mumps . 2 

Pellagra „ 4 

Pneumonia - 100 

Scarlet fever 25 

Smallpox.... 2 

Tuberculosis . 19 

Typhoid fever .. 8 

Whooping cough 6 

TEXAS 

Chicken pox 36 

Diphtheria.... 61 

Influenza :i .„ 14 , 

Measles . ... ' 2 
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Texas— continued 

Cases 


Mumps . 8 

Pellagra - - - 2 

Pneumonia - 27 

Scarlet fever — 68 

Smallpox 7 

Tetanus 1 

Tuberculosis 17 

Typhoid fever . 11 

Whooping cough 24 

UTAH 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Salt Lake C ity . T . 2 

Chicken pox. .. . 108 

Diphtheria.... 24 

Measles , 1 

Mumps 29 

Pneumonia. 10 

Scarlet fever,... .. 9 

Smallpox.. 6 

Tuberculosis 4 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 32 

VERMONT 

Chicken pox. 89 

Diphtheria...-.....—,-. 2 

Measles— ..... — — .... 7 

Mumps-.,,......,—.—. 3 

Scarlet fever , 11 

Whooping cough — 21 

VIRGINIA 

Smallpox .... 8 

WASHINGTON 

, Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Lincoln County , 1 

Seattle . i 

Chicken pox 105 

Diphtheria-—.—,.. — — 22 

German measles 3 

Measles—. J5 

Mumps 132 

Pneumonia 1 

Scarlet fever— .......... ... — 72 


Washington— continued 


Smallpox: Cases 

Everett 14 

Tacoma - - 19 

Scattering — _ 25 

Tuberculosis.. 5 

Typhoid fever . 1 

W hooping cough . 33 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Diphtheria.... — 6 

Scarlet fever. - 7 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee; 

Chicken pox..., 167 

Diphtheria 17 

German measles 5 

Influenza 1 

Measles- 1 

Mumps.. — — . 19 

Pneumonia.. 19 

Scarlet fever .5* 33 

Tuberculosis & 

Whooping cough 49 

Scattering: 

Chicken pox 158 

Diphtheria 19 

German measles.-— — 3 

Influenza 41 

Measles 142 

Mumps--. 96 

Pneumonia — — 12 

Poliomyelitis.— 1 

Scarlet fever — — 172 

Smallpox . 12 

Tuberculosis—. 16 

Typhoid fever * ‘2 

Whopping cough 64 

WYOMING 

Chicken pox 7 

Diphtheria 2 

Measles ..... 1 

Mumps — - — 1 

Pneumonia ... 6 

Scarlet fever 6 

Smallpox— Albany. 2 

Whooping cough.. 17 


Reports for Week Ended January 2, 1926 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA | NORTH DAKOTA— Continued 

Cases Cases 


Chicken pox 19 

Diphtheria. 15 

InHueijjsft,,.— — 4 

Itfeas&es--— 0 

Pneumonia . 47 

Scarlet fever— 19 

Tuberculosis-. 17 

Whooping cough 4 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox,,,—,—. — . 11 

Diphtheria,,.., — .... 5 

German measles, * — 1 

Meastes-,... 

Mtimps.,. 11 

Pneumonia 3 


Scarlet fever 86 

Smallpox — 4 

W hooping cough 7 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Dengue.... 3 

Diphtheria 26 

Influenza 688 

-Malaria..... 68 

Measles 6 

Poliomyelitis.—. 1 

Scarlet fever . 1 ..... 6 

Smallpox..—. .... 6 

'Tuberculosis-...—^ ......... 36 

Typhoid fever 15 

Whooping cough 40 
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SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly State reports Is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports are received during the current week: 


\ 

\ 

State 

Cere- 

bro- 

spinal 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

1 

Ma- 
laria ; 

1 

Mea- 

sles 

Pel- 

lagra 

Polio- 

mye- 

litis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Smafl- 
; pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

May, 1925 




| 







Tennessee 

2 

22 

160 

69 ! 

438 

22 

1 

121 

179 

100 

July , ms 





Iowa 


20 



5 


8 

24 

13 

3 

November, 1925 



j 




Hawaii Territory... 

December, 1925 

1 

29 

3 


44 




1 

2 







Arizona 


11 



3 


1 

49 

0 

15 

Clorniftfitient.. 

4 

185 

38 

2 

787 


2 

276 

0 

30 










PLAGUE-ERADICATIVE MEASURES IN THE UNITED STATES 

The following items were taken from the reports of plague-eradi- 
cative measures from the cities named: 


Los Angeles , Calif . 

Week ended Dec. 28, 1925: 

Number of rats trapped 2, 120 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 0 

Number of squirrels examined - 439 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected 0 

Number of mice trapped 2, 538 

Number of mice found to be plague infected - 0 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rodent, Nov. 6, 1925. 
Date of last human case, Jan. 15, 1925. 

Oakland , Calif. 

(Including other East Bay communities) 


Week ended Dec. 26, 1925: 

N umber of rats trapped 537 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 0 

Totals: 

Number of rats trapped Jan. 1 to Dec. 26, 1925 79, 111 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 21 

Number of squirrels examined May 1 to Aug. 1, 1925 7, 277 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected 0 

Number of mice trapped Jan. 1 to Dec. 26, 1925 29, 772 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rat, Mar. 4, 1925. 
Date of last human case, Sept. 10, 1919. 
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GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

Diphtheria . — For the week ended December 26, 1925, 36 States 
reported 1,101 cases .of diphtheria. For the week ended December 
27, 1924. the same States reported 1,391 cases of this disease. Ninety- 
seven cities, situated in all parts of the country and having an aggre- 
gate population of more than 28,500,000, reported 683 cases of 
diphtheria for the week ended December 26, 1925. Last year for the 
corresponding week they reported 812 cases. The estimated ex- 
pectancy for these cities was 1,300 cases. The estimated expectancy 
is based on the experience of the last nine years, excluding epidemics. 

Measles . — Thirty-three States reported 2,816 cases of measles for 
the week ended December 26, 1925, and 1,099 cases of this disease for 
the week ended December 27, 1924. Ninety-seven cities reported 
2,385 cases of measles for the week this year, and 583 cases last year. 

Poliomyelitis , — The health officers of 37 States reported 11 cases of 
poliomyelitis for the week ended December 26, 1925. The same 
States reported 36 cases for the week ended December 27, 1924. 

Scarlet fever . — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
36 States — this year, 2,395 cases ; last year, 2,762 cases. Ninety-seven 
cities — this year, 1,153 cases; last year, 1,341 cases; estimated ex- 
pectancy, 1,027 cases. 

Smallpox . — For the week ended December 26, 1925, 36 States 
reported 332 cases of smallpox. Last year for the corresponding 
week they reported 705 cases. Ninety-seven cities reported smallpox 
for the week as follows: 1925, 89 cases; 1924, 222 cases; estimated 
expectancy, 57 cases. Four deaths from smallpox were reported by 
these cities for the week this year — at Los Angeles, Calif. 

Typhoid fever , — Two hundred and seventy-three cases of typhoid 
fever were reported for the week ended December 26, 1925, by 35 
1 States. For the corresponding week of 1924, the same States imported 
383 cases of this disease. Ninety^seven cities reported 51 cases of 
typhoid fever for the week this year and 193 cases for the correspond- 
ing week last year. The estimated expectancy for these cities was 76 
cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia.— Dmtbs from influenza and pneumonia 
were reported for the week by 91 cities, with a population of nearly 
28,000,000, as follows: 1925, 820 deaths; 1924, 910. 
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City reports for week ended December 28, 1925 

The "estimated expectancy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many cases of the disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. It is base 3 on 
reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It »s in most instances the median num- 
ber of cases reported in the corresponding week of the preceding years. When the reports include several 
epidemics or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are excluded and 
the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during nonepidemie years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1915 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 




Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 
cases i 
re- 
ported 

NEW ENGLAND 










Maine: 

Portland 

73,129 

22,408 

29,234 

i 10.008 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

New Hampshire: 

Concord 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

'Nashua 


1 

4 

0 

o 

0 


1 

Vermont: 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Burlington 

23,613 

770, 400 
120,912 
144,227 
191, 927 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

52 

65 

15 

2 

1 

116 

9 

22 

Fall River 

1 

5 

4 

2 

0 

14 

0 

4 

Springfield. 

7 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

O 

2 

Worcester 

13 

4 

5 

0 

0 

160 

O 

12 

Rhode Island: 

Pawtucket 

68, 799 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

3 

Providence 

242; 378 

i 143, 555 

0 

15 

2 

0 

0 

247 

0 

10 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport . 

0 

9 

5 

4 

3 

78 

0 

2 

Hartford 

* 138, 036 
172, 967 

4 

9 

5 

0 

1 

30 

0 

4 

New Haven 

16 

3 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

5 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 





New York: 

Buffalo 

536,728 

5,927,625 

317,867 

184,511 

15 

31 

12 

3 

0 

4 

1 

14 

New York 

131 

218 

119 

19 

10 

585 

14 

151 

Rochester „J 

15 

7 

5 

0 

1 

17 

0 

7 

Sy racuse 

7 

9 

5 

0 

0 

4 

11 

6 

New Jersey: 

Camden 

124, 157 
438,699 
127,390 

1,922,788 

613,442 

110,917 

12 

5 

0 

1 

1 

11 

1 

7 

Newark. 

54 

19 

12 

4 

0 

as 

2 

m 

Trenton . r _ 

3 

5 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia 

151 

74 

50 

0 

4 

56 

11 

65 

Pittsburgh 

31 

29 

10 

0 

1 

13 

1 

24 

Reading - _ 

15 

5 

! 

1 

0 

O 

0 

1 

2 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 







Ohio: 

Cincinnati- 

406,312 

888,519 

261,082 

268,338 

19 

16 

5 

1 

2 

0 

0 

13 

Cleveland... 

46 

49 

41 

2 

2 

446 

3 

15 

Colnmhns . 

15 

8 

2 

0 j 

3 

10 

0 

8 

Toledo 

20 

14 

7 

0 I 

1 

19 

0 

6 

Indiana: 

For t Wayne 

93,573 
342; 718 
79,709 
68,939 

5 


! 



Indianapolis 

15 

26 

16 

0 ! 

0 

30 

0 

10 

South Bend 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

O, 

0 

Terre Haute 

1 

3 

3 

0 

6 

1 

0 

1 

Illinois: 

Chicago... 

2,886,121 
79,675 j 
61,833 

1, 155,000 | 
117,968 
145,947 I 

107 

173 

59 

11 

2 

29 

4 

44 

Pacha .... ... - 

20 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

5 

ftprmgfialri 

7 

3 

74 

0 

1 

1 

2 

249 

2 

1 

Michigan; 

Tifttrffli ,_ r 

61 

53 

6 

0 

2 

33 

Flint 

3 

12 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

l 

Grand Rapids 

1 

5 

0 

1 

1 

l 

0 

3 


1 Population Jan. 1, 2920, 
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City reports for week ended December 2 6 , 1925 — Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July l, 
1923, 

estimated 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL — 


continued 


Wisconsin: 


Madison 

42,519 

Milwaukee 

484, 595 

Racine . 

64,393 

Superior 

139,671 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


Minnesota* 


Duluth.. 

106,289 

Minneapolis 

409; 125 

St. Paul 

241, 891 

Iowa: 

Davenport 

61, 262 

Sioux City 

79, 662 

Waterloo 

39,667 

Missouri: 


Kansas City 

351,819 

St, Joseph 

78. 232 

St. Louis 

803,853 

North, Dakota: 


Fargo 

24,841 

Grank Forks 

14,547 

South Dakota: 


Aberdeen 

15,829 

Sioux Falls 

29,206 

Nebraska: 


Lincoln 

58,761 

Omaha 

204,382 

Kansas: 


Tnpfika 

52, 555 

Wichita 

79,261 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware: 


Wilmington 

117,728 

■ Maryland: 


Baltimore 

773,580 

Cumberland 

32, 361 

Frederick... 

11,301 

District of Columbia: 


Washington 

1437,571 

Virginia: 


Lynchburg 

30,277 

Norfolk 

159,089 

Richmond 

181, 044 

■Ronnoke r i , 

55, 502 

West Virginia: 

Charleston.. , 

45, 597 

Wheeling 

156,208 

North Carolina: 


Raleigh... 

29,171 

Wilmington 

35, 719 

Winston-Salem 

56,230 

South Carolina: 


nharlpstnn 

71, 245 

Columbia r ~- r , 

39,688 

Greenville rr 

25,789 

Georgia; 

Atlanta 

222,963 

Brunswick-, — 

15,937 

Savannah.. 

89,448 

Florida: 


St. Petersburg 

24,403 

Tampa... 

56,950 


1 Population Jan. 1, 1920. 



Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

120 

22 

28 

0 

0 

5 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

3 

1 

0 

0 

45 

21 

16 

0 

0 

22 

18 

13 

0 

1 

2 

1 

2 

0 


4 

3 

0 

0 



1 

0 

0 


22 

13 

5 

2 

2 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

29 

64 

50 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 


1 




0 

0 

0 

0 


5 

1 

0 

0 


3 

2 

0 

0 

1 

3 

6 

2 

0 

0 

20 

2 

1 

0 

0 

9 

7 

2 

0 ] 

0 

3 

3 

7 

0 

0 

67 

31 

10 

10 

3 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

18 

18 

8 

0 

0 


1 




16 

3 

6 

6 

6 

0 

9 

4 

0 

2 

3 

3 

2 

0 

6 

1 

2 

0 

0 

6 

4 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

O 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

o 

3 

4 

6 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

12 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


2 





Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 


1 0 0 

1 4 13 

0 10 

0 0 0 



0 0 5 


112 

0 

0 


65 

0 

0 


30 

3 

0 


7 0 27 


0 0 3 
0 2 9 
0 2 * 3 

0 0 2 
0 0 6 


0 

0 

6 


0 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


0 


0 


3 
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City reports for week ended December 28, 1925 — Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 

! 

Population 
July 1, 
'1923, 
estimated 

Chick- 
en pcx, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza j 

J 

i 

Mea- 
sles, J 
cases j 
re- i 
ported j 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 
esti- 
mated | 
expect- ! 
aney ! 

Cases 1 
ported 

i 

Cases s 
re- | 
ported 

j 

i 

Deaths i 
re- 

ported | 

Mumps, 

eases 

re- 

ported 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 





| 



S 


Kentucky: 








i 


Covington 

57, S77 

0 

2 

0 

0 ; 

0 

1 

0 ! 

0 

Louisville--- 

257,671 

0 

9 

3 

2 ' 

0 

5 

0 

11 

Tennessee: 










Memphis 

170, 087 

1 

8 

4 

0 

3 

0 

G ‘ 

6 

Nashville 

121, 12S 

3 

4 

1 

0 : 

1 

16 

0 

2 

Alabama: 










, Birmingham 

195, 901 

0 

4 

3 

4 

1 

0 

0 1 

7 

Mobile 

63, S58 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 i 

1 

Montgomery 

45, 333 

1 

0 

2 

°! 

0 

0 

3 j 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 





S 



i 

i 


Arkansas: 





| 





Fort Smith 

30,635 

0 

2 

0 

0 


1 

o i 


Little Hock 

70, 918 

0 

2 

' 2 

0 



o i 


Louisiana: 







1 


New Orleans 

404,575 

2 

13 

4 

8 

HI 

1 

0 

7 

Shreveport 

54,590 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

o 1 

5 

Oklahoma: 










Oklahoma City 

101, 150 

0 

2 

4 

12 

0 


0 ! 

3 

Texas: 










Dallas 

177, 274 

8 

13 

4 

' H-l 

0 

o 1 

0 

5 

Galveston 

46, 877 

0 

1 

1 

Hi 

0 

0 

0 | 

5 

Houston, 

154,970 ' 


4 







San Antonio 

184,727 I 

0 

3 

5 

0 

0 

WjMQ 


7 

MOUNTAIN 

! 









Montana: 










Billings 

16,927 

14 

0 

0 


0 

0 

7 

0 

Great Falls 

27, 7S7 

7 

2 


0 


0 

48 

0 

Helena 

1 12, 037 

0 

o 

0 

HI 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Missoula 

1 12, 668 

0 

0 

4 

■1 


0 

0 

0 

Idaho: 





! 





Boise - 

22,306 

0 

1 



0 

0 

O 

0 

Colorado: 










Denver 

272,031 

20 

12 

3 

[ 0 

3 

3 

l 

14 

Pueblo 

43,519 

0 

4 

6 

I^Hl 

0 

0 

0 

1 

New Mexico: 





! 





Albuquerque 

16,648 

4 

1 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Arizona: 










Phoenix 

33, 899 

0 


0 

■■Htl 

0 

0 

Q 

O 

Utah: 










Salt Lake City 

126,241 

73 

2 

5 


0 

0 

17 

3 

Nevada: 










Reno 

12,429 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

HI 

O 

2 

PACIFIC 







i 



Washington: 







■ : 



Seattle 

i 315, 685 

27 

7 

2 

0 



17 


Spokane 

104, 573 

21 

5 

1 

0 


8 

0 


Tacoma- _ _ 

181, 731 


3 







Oregon: 

Portland . 

273,621 

2 

7 

18 

0 

0 

H 

6 

0 

California: 






Htf 



Los Angeles .... 

666,853 

20 

38 

10 

3 

2 


2 

12 

fWrftTTIfitlfco 

69,950 

4 

2 

1 

3 

*0 

H 

HI 

5 

San Francisco 

539,038 

22 

24 

15 

7 

2 

j 3 

3 

7 


* Population Jan. 1, 1920. 
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City reports for week ended December 26, 1925 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 









Tuber- 




Whoop- 


Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



culo- 

sis, 

Cases, 


. 

mg 

cough, 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

and city 

esti- 

mated 

Cases 

re- 

esti- 

mated 

Cases 

re- 

Deaths 

re- 

deaths 

re- 

esti- 

mated 

Cases 

re- 

Deaths 

re- 

cases 

re- 


expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





NEW ENGLAND 












Maine: 












Portland 

2 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

3 

20 

New Hampshire: 










Concord 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Nashua . , 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

1 

0 

0 

0 


8 

Vermont: 





i 






Barre 

2 

0 

0 j 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Burlington 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Massachusetts: 












Boston 

39 

46 

0 ! 

0 

0 

13 

2 

1 

0 

43 

214 

Pall River 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

37 

Springfield 

Worcester 

8 

11 

9 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

35 

66 

Rhode Island: 












Pawtucket 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Providence 

8 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

6 

64 

Connecticut: 













6 

7 

11 

o 

o 

o 

1 

0 

0 

o 

2 

41 

15 

Hartford 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New Haven... 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

7 

43 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 












New York: 












Buffalo 

23 

24 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1 

4 

1 

15 

112 

New York 

164 

108 

0 

0 

0 

1 82 

12 

17 

1 

52 

1,281 

Rochester 

12 

7 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

10 

76 

Syracuse .... 

12 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

25 

50 

New Jersey: 








Camdp.n 

s 

13 

1 

0 

o 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

37 

Newark 

16 

15 

0 

0 

0 

8 

2 

0 

0 

15 

101 

Trenton 

3 

6 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

31 

Pennsylvania: 










Philadelphia 

57 

61 

0 

0 

0 

37 

4 

0 

0 

23 

521 

Pittsburgh 

32 

47 

0 

0 

0 

9 

1 

1 

0 

9 

160 

Reading 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

2 

38 

EAST NORTH 










CENTRAL 












Ohio: 












Cincinnati 

13 

15 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

5 

125 

Cleveland 

31 

31 

1 

0 

0 

21 

2 

1 

0 

28 

161 

Columbus 

,10 

22 

1 

6 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

10 

78 

Toledo 

14 

7 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

57 

Indiana: 









Port Wayne... 
Indianapolis... 

2 


0 




0 





9 

9 

4 

22 

0 

10 

0 

0 

6 

8 

92 

South Bend... 

4 

3 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

8 

Terre Haute... 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

Illinois: 












Chicago. 

115 

124 

1 

0 

0 

44 

6 

7 

1 

12 

590 

Peoria 

6 

6 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

6 

20 

Springfield 

Michigan: 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

25 

Detroit. - 

77 

91 

3 

3 

o 

23 

3 

1 

0 

32 

259 

Flint 

8 

9 

0 

0 

0 

, 1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

13 

Grand Rapids. 
Wisconsin: 

8 

11 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

25 ; 

23 

Madison ... 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

5 

Milwaukee 

29 

6 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

23 

76 

Ranine 

5 

0 

J 

o 

0 

j 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

9 

Superior.. 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

WEST NORTH 












CENTRAL 












Minnesota: 






l 






Duluth _ 

5 

9 

1 

6 

0 

0 

1 1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

21 

Minneapolis 

40 

51 

0 

0 

5 S 

1 

9 

0 

0 

79 

, St. Paul--.. 

19 

32 

4 

0 

0 

5 i 

i i 

0 

1 i 

3 ] 

63 


1 Pulmonary tuberculosis only. 
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January 33, 3020 


City reports for week ended December £6, 1935 — Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 


Scarlet fever j 

i 

Smallpox | 

Tuber- 


| 

' 



culo- 

Cases, j 


Cases, 



SIS. 

esti- | 

Cases j 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths ; 

deaths 

matedi 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 1 

re- 

expect- ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported ' 

perted 

ancy 


ancy 




1 

2 

0 

0 



2 

1 

0 

2 



3 

5 

0 

0 



11 

13 

1 

0 

0 

S 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

31 

87 

1 

0 

0 

7 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


0 


. 


1 

0 

0 

0 



2 

2 

0 

0 



2 

3 

0 

1 

0 

3 

6 

0 

3 

s 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

23 

26 

0 

0 

0 

16 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

G 

0 

0 

0 

0 

G 

21 

18 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 


o 




2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

7 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 ; 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

4 

5 

1 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

G 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


0 




2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

2 

21 

0 

0 

0 

6 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

4 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


Typhoid fever 


I 


Cases, 
esti- , 


ancy 


Cases 

re- 


J' Whoop- 
J Mg ; 
i cough, j 
D eatbs. cases 
re- 
ported 


Deaths, 

all 

causes 


ported 


WEST NORTH 
CE NTR AL — COH . 

Iowa: 

Davenport — 
Sioux City — 

Waterloo 

Missouri: 

Kansas City.. 

St. Joseph 

St. Louis 

North Dakota: 

Fargo. 

Grand Forks. 
South Dakota: 

Aberdeen 

Sioux Falls ... 
Nebraska: 

Lincoln 

Omaha 


Topeka- 

Wichita. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware: 

Wilmington. _. ] 
Maryland: 

Baltimore 

Cumberland. .. 

Frederick 

District of Colum- 
bia: 

Washington. .. 
Virginia: 

Lynchburg 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

Roanoke 

West Virginia: 

Charleston ! 

Wheeling— . 
North Carolina: 

Raleigh 

Wilmington... 
Winston-Salen 
South Carolina: 
Charleston.... 

Columbia 

Greenville 

Georgia: 

Atlanta 

Brunswick 

Savannah 

Florida: 

St. Petersburg 
Tampa 


EAST SOUTH CEN- 
TRAL 


Kentucky: 
Covington.. 
Louisville . . 
Tennessee: 
Memphis... 
Nashville.. . 
Alabama: 


Mobile....... 

, Montgomery, 


10 


S9 

22 

227 

5 


15 

51 


12 

26 


204 

IS 

z 


m 


54 

12 

23 

17 

15 

8 

15 

26 


12 


37 

33 


96 


!S £% 




January 13, 1926 jX02 

City reports for week ended December 26, 1925 — Continued 


division, State, 
and city 


Scarlet fever 


Cases, Cases, 

esti- Cases esti- 


Smallpox T} 

Tuber- 

culo- 

sis, Cases, 
Cases Deaths deaths esti- ’ 


Typhoid fever 
Whoop- 
ing 

;es, cough, 

;i- Cases Deaths cases 


expect- ported expect- ported ported ported expect- ported ported ported 


WEST SOUTH 
CENTRAL 

Arkansas: 

Fort Smith 

Little Rock. 

Louisiana: 

New Orleans- - 

Shreveport 

Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma City 
Texas: 

Dallas 

Galveston 

Houston 

'San Antonio— 


Montana: 

Billings 

Great Falls 

Helena.- 

Missoula 

Idaho: 

Boise 

Colorado: 

Denver 

Pueblo-- 

New Mexico: 

Albuquerque.. 

Arizona: 

Phoenix 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City. 
Nevada: 

Reno - 
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City reports for week ended December 26, 1926 — Continued 


'Cerebrospinal ’ Lethargic j p i* ! Poliomyelitis (mlan- 
1 meningitis j encephalitis ^ tile paralysis} 


Division, State, and city 


NEW ENGLAND 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York; 

Buffalo 

New York 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia. 

Pittsburgh., 

Exist north central 

Ohio: 

Columbus „„ 

Michigan: 

Detroit „ 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 
Missouri: 

Kansas City 

St. Louis 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 

District of Columbia: 

Washington — 

North Carolina: 

Winston-Salem 

South Carolina: 

Charleston 

Greenville., — 

Georgia: 

Atlanta 

Savannah.. 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Alabama: 

Birmingham, , 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 


. Louisiana: 

New Orleans 

Oklahoma* 

Oklahoma City.. 
xas: 

Dallas 


MOUNTAIN 


Utah; 

Salt Lake City.— 


PACIFIC 


Oregon: 

Portland 

California: 

San franeisoo — 


Cases 

I 

Deaths 

j 

Cases 

j 

Deaths 

1 

„ i 
Cases 

i 

! 

! 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

) 

| 

I 

Cases | Deaths 

i 

s 

0 

0 

I 

2 

0 

0 

0 

| 

t 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

1 

5 

4 

0 

0 

1 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

C 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

I 

o 1 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

X 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

X 

2 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

X 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

- 0 

1 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

6 

0 


The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 103 
cities for the 10-week period ended December 26, 1925* The popu- 
lation figures used in computing the rates were estimated as of July 
l } 1923, as this is the latest date for which estimates are available* 
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The 103 cities reporting cases had an estimated aggregate popula- 
tion of nearly 29,000,000, and the 96 cities reporting deaths had more 
than 28,000,000 population. The number of cities included in each 
group and the aggregate populations are shown in a separate table 
below: 

Summary of weekly reports from cities , October 18 to December 26, 1925 — Annual 
rates per 100,000 population 1 * * 4 * 6 7 8 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Oct. 

24 

Oct. 

31 

Nov. 

7 

Nov. 

14 


Nov. 

28 





103 cities 

s 168 

3 182 

166 

174 

181 

159 

171 

164 

4 163 

5125 


Hew England 

8 97 

137 

97 

127 

144 

104 

124 

107 

137 

92 

Middle Atlantic 

129 

149 

126 

141 

143 

150 

137 1 

139 

147 

108 

East North Central 

189 

195 

187 

194 

189 

162 

172 

166 

161 

7 159 

West North Central 

259 

282 

267 

240 

226 

178 

280 

243 

180 

8 188 

South Atlantic 1 

» 268 

228 

211 1 

252 1 

289 1 

221 

221 

205 

205 

io 102 

East South Central 

109 

97 ! 

137 

69 

132 

120 

126 

132 

97 

80 

West South Central 

102 

264 i 

199 

213 

176 

181 

278 

185 

<253 

1197 

Mountain 

372 

3 176 

286 

248 1 

315 ! 

134 

239 

172 

181 

172 

Pacific 

142 

1 

157 

148 

145 

; 

186 

165 

128 

200 i 

186 

»89 




MEASLES CASE RATES 


103 cities 

2 93 

3 105 

154 

174 

229 

212 

353 

441 

4 531 

6 436 

New England 

® 599 

604 

852 

937 

1,130 

827 

1,583 


% 159 

1,637 

Middle Atlantic — - 

87 

110 

159 

171 

256 

239 

339 

453 

520 

384 

East North Central 

47 

57 

74 

88 

103 

124 

255 

K731 

503 

7 571 

West North Central 

10 

12 

15 

10 

15 

31 

19 

25 

37 

8 71 

South Atlantic 

8 40 

59 

154 

232 

289 

353 

552 

576 

KT1 

40 266 

East South Central 

40 

17 

17 

17 

51 

34 


23 

86 

126 

West South Central 

14 

5 

9 

9 

9 

5 

5 

5 


II it 

Mountain 

29 

3 20 

38 

47 

29 

10 


38 

29 

29 

Pacific 

12 

15 

17 

20 

32 

26 

58 

55 

81 

21 34 


scarIlet Fever case rates 


103 cities 

2 132 

3 160 

170 

191 

175 

205 


231 

4 240 

5 211 

New England 

« 330 

201 

271 

246 

■ES3 

214 

224 

194 

199 

248 

Middle Atlantic 

96 

106 

111 

142 

144 

149 

166 

173 

190 

146 

East North Central 

142 

194 

167 

189 

196 

220 

273 

302 

300 

7 246 

West North Central 

296 

305 

384 

Mul 

• 421 

454 

433 

493 

471 

8 450 

South Atlantic 

8 134 

193 

185 

172 

123 

144 

127 

162 

164 

lo 166 

East South Central 

132 

80 

109 

183 

137 

183 

177 

120 

126 

183 

West South Central 

42 

42 

102 

121 

93 

139 

111 

148 

4 93 

»102 

Mountain 

115 

3 195 

172 

181 

BLVJ 

172 

248 

162 

286 

219 

Pacific 

133 

143 

162 

206 

197 

249 

226 

194 

258 

12 197 


1 The figures given in this table are rates per 100*000 population, annual basis, and not the number of 
cases reported. Populations used are estimated as of July 1, 1923. 

* Two cities not included. 

8 Helena, Mont,, not included. 

4 Shreveport, La., not included. 

8 Port wayne, Ind., Grand Porks, N. Dak., Lynchburg, Va., Tampa, Fla., Houston, Tex., and Tacoma, 
Wash., not included. 

6 Barre, Yt., not included. ' " 

7 Port Wayne, Ind., not included. 

8 Grand Porks, N. Dak., not included. 

« Winston-Salem, N. C., not included. 

. 10 Lynchburg, Va., and Tampa, Fla., not included. 

» Houston, Tex., not included. 

» Tacoma, Wash., not included. 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities, October 18 to December 2d, 1925 — Annual 
rates per 100,000 population — Continued 

SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


W eck ended— 



Oct. 

24 

Oct. 

31 

Nov. 

Nov. 

14 

Nov. 

21 

Nov. 

2S 

Dec. 

5 

Dec. 

12 

Dee. 

19 

Dec. 

26 

103 cities ... 

27 

3 10 

10 

8 

17 

16 

13 

21 

<21 


New England. - ... 

6 7 

0 

„ 

O 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 


Middle Atlantic 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


East North Central | 

4 

17 

12 

13 

32 

32 

14 

34 

27 


West North Central . \ 

4 

27 

12 • 

4 

17 1 

10 

19 

10 

37 


South Atlantic. i 

s 0 

6 

12 

6 

21 i 

2 

4 

8 : 

| 12 

IRp 1 

East South Central 1 

e 

6 

20 

34 

11 i 

11 

11 ! 

6 

11 

■ftp 

West South Central : 

; o 

0 

0 

0 

| 0 i 

9 

14 ! 

9 

; *24 


Mountain-. — 

10 

3 10 

10 

10 

I 10 1 

10 

0 

105 

3S 

HjBn 

Pacific 

I 78 

i 

46 

40 

44 

i 78 ; 
! 

99 

110 

131 

119 ! 

Hi 


TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


103 cities 

3 33 

3 26 | 

28 

12 j 

17 

14 ! 

! 20 

! 

20 | 

*16 

59 


New England 

c 15 

17 

22 

2 ( 

32 

17 

22 

22 

10 

10 

Middle Atlantic 

25 

21 

12 

S | 

20 

14 

26 

25 

17 

| 11 

East North Central 

9 

10 

19 

9 i 

3 

4 

8 

12 

14 

; T 7 

West North Central 

33 

19 

31 

17 1 

15 

8 

10 

12 

15 

! « 4 

South Atlantic 

5 7S 

27 

! 64 

10 

31 

29 

21 

25 

18 

xc 13 

East South Central 

1 G 0 

109 1 

1S3 

46 

34 

23 

57 i 

29 

29 

6 

West South Central 

83 

S3 

51 

60 

32 

32 

42 ! 

j 32 

* 29 

1 H 11 

Mountain 

67 

3 88 1 

38 

10 

19 

19 

0 ! 

1 19 

10 

; 19 

Pacific 

32 

20 

9 

3 

1 6 

15 

15 

I 15 

17 

n 9 




INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


96 cities 1 

>8 

; 2 * * * * 7 * * 10 11 11 1 

13 i 


Now England - 

6 2 

12 

5 j 

Middle Atlantic ! 

8 

10 

14 

East North Central 

9 


12 

■West North Central 

7 

11 


South Atlantic 

c 2 

6 

18 

East South Central 

6 

29 

40 

West South Central _ 

20 

41 

15 

Mountain 

38 

3 10 

10 

Pacific 

4 

224 

15 


12 

8 

9 

12 

13 

*14 

*13 

7 

2 

12 

10 

10 

15 

12 

14 

6 

8 

10 

12 

8 

9 

20 

6 

5 

7 

12 

IS 

*8 

13 

2 

2 

7 1 

7 

4 

7 

2 

14 

10 

is ; 

8 

10 

«19 

29 

46 

29, 

--46*1 


-.,57 

34 

31 

10 

"~36 

41 

46 

*38" 

— 1160 

0 

19 

10 

19 

19 

0 ; 

29 

4 

19 

4 

4 

4 i 

19 

13 16 


. PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


96 cities 

s 96 

3 122 

141 

138 

151 

130 

149 

134 

* 153 

*140 



*87 

104 

112 

137 

139 

isa 

137 

144 

144 

160 

161 

un 

186 

161 

137 

132 

164 

148 

171 

146 


East North Central 

S3 

119 

125 

137 

146 

mm 

149 

121 

139 

7 105 
101 

West North Central 

63 

99 

88 

S3 


83 

55 

85 

136 

South Atlantic 

» 124 

134 

207 

162 

156 

144 

170 

185 

213 

26 221 

East South Central 

132 

114 

166 

. 177 

240 

194 

j 143 


234 

154 

West South Central 

117 

138 

163 

122 

163 

158 

163 

219 

* 194 

11 174 

Mountain .... 

115 

s 78 

105 

181 

229 

162 

162 

181 

124 

210 

Pacific 

79 

13 53 

95 

114 j 

91 

102 

! 102 

79 

102 

12 98 


2 Two cities sot included, 

s Helena, Mont., not included. 

* Shreveport, La , not included. 

* Fort Wayne, Ind., Grand Forks, N. Dak., Lynchburg, Va., Tampa, Fla., Houston, Tex., and Tacoma, 
Wash., not included. 

* Barre, Vt., not included. 

7 Fort Wayne, Ind., not included. 

« Grand Forks, N. Dak., not included. 

* 'Winston-Salem, N. not included. 

10 Lynchburg, Va , and Tampa, Fla., not included. 

11 Houston, Tex., not included. 

» Tacoma, Wash., not included. 
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Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports and aggregate population 
of cities in each group , estimated as of July 1, 19 BS 


Group of cities ■ 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Total 

103 

96 

28,977,311 

28,321,626 



TsTflW 'England 

12 

12 

2,098,746 
10,304,114 
7, 135,899 
2,515,330 
2,542,498 
911,885 
1,124,564 
546,445 
1,797,830 

2, 098, 746 

Middle Atlantic 

10 

10 

10,304,114 

7,135,899 

2,381,454 

2,542,498 

911,885 

1,023,013 

546,445 

1,377,572 

East North Central 

16 

16 

West North Central „ 

14 

11 

South Atlantic 

21 

21 

East South Central 

7 j 

7 

West South Central 

8 

6 

Mountain 

9 

9 

Pacific 

6 i 

4 







FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAR EAST 

Report for week ended December 12, 1925 . — The following report for 
the week ended December 12, 1925, was transmitted by the far 
eastern bureau of the health section of the League of Nations’ 
secretariat, located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva: 


Port 


Bombay 

Madras 

Rangoon 

Karachi 

Negapatam 

Colombo 

Basra 

Singapore- 

Port Swettenham. 

Penang 

Batavia 

Soerabaya 

Samar ang_ 

Bela-wan Deli 

Fedang (Sumatra). 
Safoang (Rhio) 


Pontianafc (Borneo)- 

Sandakan (North Borneo) . 

Kuching (Sarawak) 

Manila 

Bangkok 

Saigon and Cholon 

Hongkong 

Shanghai 

Amoy 

Nagasaki 

Yokohama 

Simonoseki 

Moji - 

Kobe- A 

Osaka 

Keelung 

Fusan 

Dairen 

Adelaide sv 

Brisbane*.. 

Fremantle 

Melbourne 

Sydney v 

Rockhampton 

Townsville— 

Port Darwin 

Broome 

Port Moresby 

Honolulu 

Suez — 

Alexandria 

Port Said 


Mombassa (Kenya) — 

Zanzibar 

Massowab 

Djibwti 

Lourenco-Marques 

Durban 

Bast London 

Port Elizabeth 

Cape Town — * — 

Port Louis (Mauritius). 
Seychelles 


Plague 

Cholera 

L 

| Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

i 

1 


' 

0 

t 

0 


13 


1 


0 


0 


G 


0 


0 

6 

G 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

G 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

93 

62 

G 

0 

0 

0 

G 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

G 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

G 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

G 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 : 

0 

0 

0 

0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 ; 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

G 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 ; 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

01 

0 

0 

.. 0 

0 1 

G 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

0 

0 

0 

o 

7 

6 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Smallpox 


Coses Deaths 


7 6 

6 2 

2 1 

0 0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


73522°— 26 3 
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CUBA 


Malaria— Santiago— During the period November 29 to December 
19, 1925, 119 cases of malaria with 7 deaths were reported at Santiago 
de Cuba. Under date of December 22, 1925, 197 cases of malaria 
were reported present. 

ECUADOR 

Plague — Guayaquil — December 1-15, 1925. — During the period De- 
cember 1 to 15, 1925, five cases of plague with two deaths were 
reported at Guayaquil, Ecuador. During the same period, of 11,958 
rats taken at Guayaquil, 71 were found plague infected. 

MADAGASCAR 

Plague — September 10-30 , 1925. — During the period September 16 
to 30, 1925, 46 cases of plague with 43 deaths were reported in the 
island of Madagascar. Of these the urban occurrence was reported 
as follows: Miarinarivo, Province of Itasy, 3 cases (bubonic, 2; 
pneumonic, 1); Tananarive, 2 cases, 1 bubonic and 1 septicemic; 
Tamatave (port), 3 cases (bubonic). 

October 1-31 , 1925. — During the month of October, 1925, 177 cases 
of plague with 161 deaths were reported in the island of Madagascar. 
The urban occurrence was reported as follows : Miarinarivo, Province 
of Itasy, cases 17, deaths 17 (bubonic, pneumonic, and septicemic); 
Tananarive, cases 7, deaths 6 (bubonic, pneumonic, and septicemic). 
For distribution according to Provinces, see page 109. 

MALTA 

Communicable diseases — November , 1925. — During the month of 
November, 1925, communicable diseases were notified in the island 
of Malta as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

CftSiM - 


3 

Measles - — 

7 

Chicken ’pox - 

10 

Pneumonia .... 

1 

Diphtheria - 

11 

Poliomyelitis 

1 

Influenza — 

2 

Smallpox: 

14 

Malta (tmdulant) lever.--- „„ 

52 

Typhoid fever 

51 





Population, civil (estimated), 223,088. 


MAURITIUS 

Plague — September ? 1925. — During the month of September, 1925, 
a fatal case of plague was reported in the island of Mauritius. 
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UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Plague — Typhus fever — October , 1925 , — Plague and typhus fever 
have been reported in the Union of South Africa as follows: Plague — 
Cape Province, week ended November 21, 1925, one case occurring 
in a native on a farm in the Stevnsburg District. Typhus fever — 
Month of October, 1925, 88 cases with 7 deaths occurring among the 
colored population and 7 cases in the European population. For 
distribution of occurrence according to locality see pages 109, 110. 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEVER 


The reports contained m the following tables must not be considered as complete or find as regards 
either the lists of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports are given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended January 15, 1926 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

1 Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

India: 

Nov. 15-21 

22 

22 


Madras. . . 

Nov. 22-28 

1 

1 


'Philippine Islands* 

Manila - 

Nov. 0-22. J 

4 

3 


Province— 

Bulacan 

Oct. 18-Nov. 7 | 

92 

64 ! 

As currently reported; subject 

Pampanga __ _ 1 

Nov. 1-7 

1 

1 

to later correction. 

Rizal | 

Sept. 27-Oct. 24. ' 

| 70 

21 

Do. 

Siam: | 

Bangkok i 

Nov. 8-14 „J 

23 

17 



PLAGUE 


npylnn _ _ 

Nov. 15-21 

2 

2 


China: 

Nanking. 

| Nov. 15-Dec. 5 



Prevalent. 

Ecuador: 

Dee. 1-15 

5 

2 

Rats taken, 11,958; found in- 
fected, 71. 

India: 

Madras Presidency 

Oct. 25-31 

42 

25 

Java: 

| Nov. 14-20 

107 

100 

Province. 


Oct. 25-Nov. 7 

8 

7 



Sept. 16-30, 3925: Cases, 46: 

deaths, 43. 

Bubonic. 

Fort Dauphin Province 

Itflsv Province 

Sept. 16-30 

2 

1 


3 

3 

Bubonic, 2; pneumonic, 1. At 
Miarinarivo. 

Bubonic. 

MflrflTnsmtffl Province _ _ 



do_. 

1 

1 

Tamatave tport) . 

do 

3 

2 

Do. 

Madagascar ? . 




October, 1925: Cases, 177; deaths. 

Pnrt TVftnp'hm 

Oct. 1-15 

3 

1 

161 . Bubonic, pneumonic, and 
septicemic. 

Tt.ftSy Province . . 

Oet. 1-31 

17 

17 

At Miarinarivo. 

Moramanga Province. - 

do 

16 

16 

Tamatave (port) 

Oct. 16-31 

4 

4 


Tananarive Province _ 

Oct. 1-31 

137 

123 


Mauritius 


September, 1925: One fatal case* 

Native. On farm. 

Union of South Aixica: 

Cape Province— 

Steynsburg District ! 

" i 

i 

Nov. 15-21 

1 






i From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEY ER— Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended January 16, 1026— Continued 

SMALLPOX 


Placo 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Arabia: 

Ad AT* . _ 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 

1 


Imported, 

Brazil: 

Rio de Janeiro -- 

Nov. 15-28 

63 

32 

British South Africa:, 

Snnthprn Rhodesia. _ _ __ 

Nov. 13-19 

1 

Native. 

Canada: 

Alberta— 

Calgary 1 

Dec. 13-19 

1 


From Drumheller, vicinity of 
Calgary. 

Present. 

China: 

A.mnv.. . 

Oct. 25-Nov. 21-.- 



AntnW 

Dec. 7-13 

1 


nhimgkrng 

Nov 15-21 



Do. 

Manchuria— 

An-shan 

Dec. C-12 

1 


Dairen . _ 

Oct. 26-No v. 15— 

2 

3 


Mukden 

do 

1 

: 

Tieh-lmg._ _ _ 

do 

2 



Nanking 

Nov. 21-Dec. 5 



Do. 

Shanghai 

Nov. 35-21 

2 

i 1 

Swatovr 

Nov. 22-Dec. 5— - 



Pie valent. 

Great Britain: 

England and Wales. 

Nov. 15-Dec. 12 

432 


HuU— j 

Dec. 6-12 

6 



India: 

Bombay 

Nov. 15-21 

: 

4 

1 


Calcutta 

do 

9 

5 


Madras 

Nov. 22-28 

2 



Japan: 

Taiwan 

Nov. 11-20 

1 


! 

Malta 

Nov., 1925 

14 



Mexico* 

Aguascalienfces 

Dec, 20-26 

2 


Persia: 

Tfihemn 

July 23-Aug. 23 


68 


Portugal: 

T J short .. 

Nov. 16-Dec. 6 


31 







TYPHUS FEVER 


! 

China: j 

Antung... t 

Mexico: ! 

Ctrmriftlajnra t 

Nov. 29-Dec, 0 

Dec. *22-28 

4 

1 

1 


Mexico City 1 

Dec. 6-12 

12 


Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral district. 

Palestine: 

Safad. 

Nov. 24-30 

1 


TfihAvvu 

* do 

1 



Union of South Africa 




October, 1925: Cases, 88; deaths, 

Cap® Province 




7 (colored); cases, 7 (European 
population). 

Oct. 1-31, 1925: Cases, 63; deaths, 
5 (colored). 

Oct. 1-31, 1925: One case (col- 

Natal 




Orange Free State 




ored). 

Oct. 1-31, 1925: Cases, 23; l death 
(colored). 

Oct. 1-31, 1925; One case. 1 
death. 

Transvaal 







! 

i 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEYER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to January 8, 1926 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Data 

Cases j 
{ 

Deaths 

Remarks 

India. .. __ 




Oct. 18-31, 1925: Casas, 3,027; 

, deaths, 1,783. 

Calcutta ... 

Nov. 1-14 

38 

25 


Nov. 15-21 

2 

2 

2 


Rangoon 

Nov. 8-14 

2 


Japan. 7 

Aug. 30-Sept. 19 

121 



Russia 

May-June 

7 



Slam: 

Bangkok - 

Oct. 4-31 

60 

30 

Infection stated fea have been 
imported on vessel. 

Dq__ 

Nov. 1-7 _ 

25 

31 

On vessel* 

Steamship 

fiftt. a 

a 

j Arrived at Bangkok, Siam; 9 
j cases .n €coUo passengers. 



1 


PLAGUE 


Brazil* 

Bahia 

Nov. 8-14 

* 

2 



Santos 

Dec. 8-21 


2 


Ecuador: 

Guayaquil 

Nov. 1-30 

10 

G 

Rats taken, November, 1S25: 

24,618; rats found infected, 143. 
January 1-Novemuer 18, 1925: 
Cases, 137. Corresponding pe- 
riod, 1924: Cases, 360. 

Egypt 



Beni Suef 

Nov. 18, 1925 

i 

1 

1 

Greece: 

Athens.. .. 

Nov. 1-30 

18 j 

4 

Including Piraeus. 

Patras 

Nov. 13 

1 ! 


India __ . 




Oct. IS— 31 , 1925: Cases, 2,5S4: 
deaths, 1,696. 

Karachi 

Nov. 1-14 

3 

2 

Rangoon 

Oct. 25-Nov. 14. 

0 

3 


Java:* 

Batavia 

Oct. 24-Nov, 6 

94 

' 89 

Province* 

Chenbon 

Sept. 27-Oct, 17 

1G6 

Pekalongan 

do 


42 


Soerabaya. 

Oct. 11-24 

13 

13 


Tegai - 

i Sept. 27-Oct. 17... 

Sept. 16-28 

6 

6 


Madagascar: 

Province— 

Tananarive 

37 

36 


Town— 

Tananarive 

do ... 

2 

2 


Mauritius Island 

Sept. 20-Gct. 17... 

5 

5 


Russia 

May-June . 

67 



Senegal 

September, 1925 _ . 

22 

12 


Siam.. .... 

Aug. 23-Sept. 5 

23 

20 


Syria: 

Beirut 

Nov. 11-20 

1 








SMALLPOX 


Argentina: 

Rosario _ 

October, 1925 


1 

Brazil: 

Nov. 1-14 

71 

40 

Canada: 

Manitoba— 

Wmrdnftg - 

Dec, 13-19 

2 

New Brunswick— 


1 


Ontario— 

ot.taw a - - ' 

Dec. 6-12 

2 


China: 

FoOCbn\sr 

Nov. l-14_.» 



Hankow , 

Nov. 14-21 

g‘i 


Manchuria— 

Dairen.—* ... 

Oct. 19-25 - — 

3 

1 

Shanghai 

Oct. 25-Nov. 14.*. 

4 

2 

Tientsin - . 

Nov. 1-7 

1 

France .. — - 




Present 


September, 192$; Cases, 25, 


t From medieai efiteers of the Publie Health Service, American consuls, anti ether sources. For report? 
received, from June 27 to Dec. 25, 1925, see Public Health Reports for Dec. 25, 1925. The tabies of quaraotin* 
able diseases are terminated semiannually and new tables begun, 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEVER — Continued 
Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to January 8, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Great Britain: 

England— 

TTnll - „ 


2 




do 

4 




Nov. 22-2S 

5 







Oct. 1-31, 1925: Cases, 16. 


Nov 1-30 

17 

1 

TnfHj .... . 



Oct. 18-31, 1925: Cases, 2,303; 
deaths, 530. 


Nov. 8-14 

5 

3 


do 

1 



Nov. 1-21 

23 




Nov. 15-21 

1 

l 



Oct. 25-31 

1 



■Iraq 




Sept. 6-19, 1925: Cases, 41; deaths, 
24. 


Nov. 1-14 

4 

4 





Aug. 2-Sept. 30, 1925: Cases, 26. 


Oct. 12-25 

1 


Java: 

Oct. 24-30 

1 



Kjraksaan- - 

Oct. 11-17 

11 




do 

2 



North Bantam 

Oct. 4-17 

4 



Proholrngo 

Oct. 11-17 

1 



South Bantam 

do 

1 



Snprahsya 

Oct 11-24 

15S 

18 

1 


Tegal . 

Oct. 4-10 

9 


Mexico 



July-August, 1925: Deaths, 905, 

A gn^sf“ahpritps . _ . r _ 

Dec. 13-19 

4 


Mexico City 

Nov. 28-Dec. 5 

1 



Torreon _ 

Nov. 1-30 


15 


Peru: 

Arpqmpa 

Oct. 1-31 


1 


Portugal: 

Lisbon 

Oct. 4-31 

124 



Tin . _ 

Nov. 14r-28 

70 



Opnrtn . T 

Nov. 22-Dec. 5-... 

1 

2 


Russia 



May- June, 1925: Cases, 1,336 

July 12-Sept. 5, 1925: Cases, 21; 
deaths, 6. 

Siam.-. 




Spain: 

Malaga 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 


2 

Switzerland.. _ _ - 



June 28-Oct. 24, 1925: Cases, 36. 

T.Tnwnft 

Oct. 1-31 

6 


Tunisia: 

Tunis,- r -. r - 

Nov. 21-30 

2 









TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria: 

Algiers _ T .. , 

October, 1925 

2 


m 

Argentina: 

Rosario 

I Oct. 1-31 

1 



Egypt: 

Nr>v 19-25, „ , 

1 



Finland 




October, 1925: One case. 

Greece: 

Athens,,, t 

Nov. 1-30 

11 

2 


October, 1925 

2 







September, 1925: Cases, 8; deaths, 
July-August, 1925; deaths, 65. 

lyTfiXififl,-, , - 


■ ■ 


AguaseaH entes 

Dec. 14-19 



fhiftdftfojara _ 

Dec, 8-14... 

■HKn 

1 


Merino City __ _ 

Nov. 22-Dee. 5 

f 27 | 



Torreon., - 

November, 1925- - 

1 


Palestine: j 

Nazareth ! 

Nov. 3-9, 

■■1 



Peru: 

Arpqmpa 

October, 1925 

■i 

2 


Poland: 

Warsaw _ „ _ _ 

Oct. 11-17 

r 

| 17 

3 




July, 1925: Oases, 74; deaths, 9. 
May-June, 1925: Cases, 7,609, 

Outbreaks. 



■■■■■ 



1 Nov. 1-7 _ I 

■ 

m 


MM 

u 


X 
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VOL. 41 JANUARY 22, 1926 NO. 4 

SICKNESS AMONG INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYEES 

INCIDENCE AND DURATION OF DISABILITIES FROM IMPORTANT CAUSES LASTING 

LONGER THAN ONE WEEK AMONG 133,000 PERSONS IN INDUSTRY IN 1924, AND 

A SUMMARY OF THE EXPERIENCE FOR 1920-19241 

In previous issues the incidence rates for disabilities among mem- 
bers of industrial mutual benefit associations and company relief 
departments, and for factory employees as reported by the plant 
medical department have been presented for the years 1920-1923. 3 
In the present report the sickness frequency rates for the year 1924 
are added and some new statistics presented concerning the dura- 
tion of disability. 

The cases tabulated are those for which sick benefits have been 
paid, or absences reported for disabilities lasting longer than one 
week. In other words, only those cases have been included which 
rendered employees unable to work for eight consecutive calendar 
days or longer. 3 

Industrial accidents are not included. The reports, moreover, do 
not include all disabling illness and nonindustrial accidents of the 
duration specified, since most of the reporting industrial mutual asso- 
ciations refuse sick benefits for disability from the venereal diseases, 
for illness resulting from the violation of any civil law, for the 
results of willful or gross negligence, and for certain other causes; and 
jnany of the associations do not pay for chronic diseases contracted 
prior to the date of joining the organization, nor for disabilities caused 
by or growing out of specific physical defects. The reports from the 
relief or medical departments of industrial companies were made to 
conform as much as possible with the data from sick-benefit asso- 
ciations by excluding all venereal diseases and other illnesses for which 
sick benefits ordinarily are not paid. 

1 From the Statistical Office m cooperation with the Office of Industrial Hygiene and Sanitation, U, S. 
Public Health Service. Data collected and tabulated under the immediate supervision of Assistant 
Statistician Dean K. Brundage. Acknowledgments arc made to those association secretaries and indus- 
trial physicians whose cooperation has made possible the publication of these data. 

2 A series of articles on the frequency of disabling illness among industrial employees are available in 
the following reprints: 

(1) Reprint No. 624 from the Public Health Reports of Dec. 3, 1920, pp. 2897-2907. 

(2) Reprint No. 644 from the Public Health Reports of Afar. 4. 1921, pp. 429-434. 

(3) Reprint No. 671 from the Publie Health Reports of July l, 1921, pp. 1497-1502. 

(4) Reprint No. 721 from the Public Health Reports of Jan. 6, 1922, pp. 2-9. 

(6) Reprint No, 807 from the Public Health Reports of Dee. 29, 1922, pp. 3195-3203. 

(6) Reprint No. 969 from the Public Health Reports of Oct. 31, 1924, pp. 2721-2730. 

» An exception to this statement occurs in the rates for 1920, which include a number of cases lasting 
only seven days. It was found, however, that the incidence rates for 1920 would not immaterially different 1 
if recomputed on a strictly eight-day or longer basis. 

73£23°-26f 1 (IIS) > , 
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As pointed out in the previous reports of this series, there are also 
certain other rules, such as the requirement that the secretary of the 
association shall be notified whenever a member is moved to another 
city for treatment or for any other cause, the penalty for violating 
such rules being the suspension or denial of benefits. Moreover, there 
are usually age limits for eligibility to membership, which probably 
results in relatively fewer persons at the older ages in these associations 
than are found among industrial employees as a whole. For these 
reasons it is apparent that the sickness rates presented in the accom- 
panying tables are understatements of the amount of serious sickness 



actually occurring. The statistics, nevertheless, are of value in, 
affording some knowledge of the relative frequency of different dis- 
eases in a sample of the industrial population of the country. 

In calculating the sickness frequency rates, the number of persons 
used as the divisor is the number of employees reported as holding 
membership in the association, or, in the case of relief or medical de- 
partment reports, the number on the pay roll at the end of each month. 

The accompanying map (fig. 1) shows the places from which the 
sickness reports for 1924 were sent. All the reporting establishments 
with <me exception were east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio 
and Potomac Rivera. 
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DISEASES CAUSING DISABILITIES LASTING EIGHT DATS OB LONGER 

The incidence rates for different diseases and disease groups amon» 
114,065 male industrial employees in 1924 compared with the rates 
for a group of 89,910 males in industry in 1923 and for 66,466 men in 
1922 are presented in Table 1. By classifying in accordance with the 
International List of the Causes of Death (1920 revision) those dis- 
abilities among males which lasted eight consecutive days or longer, 
and then dividing the number of cases of each disease and disease 
group by the average male membership for the year, any sick-benefit 
organization with regulations similar to those mentioned above can 
compare its morbidity experience with the averages presented. 


Table 1 . — Frequency of specified diseases and disease groups causing disability 
for 8 calendar days or longer in a group of male industrial workers employed in 
different industries. Experience for 1924 compared with 1923 and 1922 


Diseases and conditions causing disability (with cor- 
responding title numbers in parentheses from the 
International List of the Causes of Death, 1920 
revision) ' 

Number of cases per 
1,000 males 

Number of cases 



1922 

1924 

1923 

1922 

All diseases * 

96.0 

95.1 

96.4 

10,948 

8,548 

6,407 

General diseases (1-69 except 38-40) 

31.0 

33.5 

32.3 

3, 529 

3,011 

2,147 

Epidemic and endemic diseases (1-10, 12-25) 

3.4 

2.4 

2.1 

3S3 

216 

141 

Influenza and grippe (11) 

Tuberculosis of the respiratory system (31). 

16.9 

22.7 

20.9 

1.9 

1,923 

2,037 

1,387 

1.3 

1.2 

145 

10S 

125 

Cancer, all forms (43-50) 

.6 

.5 

.6 

70 

42 

42 

Bheumatism, acute and chronie (51, 52) 

6.5 

4.7 

4.6 

740 

427 

303 

Other general diseases (26-30, 32-37* 41, 42, 53-69) 

2,3 

2.0 

2.2 

265 

181 

149 

Diseases of the nervous system (70-S6) i 2 — 

6.3 

4.8 

6.0 

720 

433 

397 

Neuralgia, neuritis, sciatica (82) 

2.3 

1.6 

2.3 

267 

144 

153 

Neurasthenia, nervousness, etc. (84) 

L6 

1.2 

15 

177 

110 

99 

Other nervous diseases (70-81, S3) - 

.7 

.7 

.8 

85 

60 

54 

Diseases of the eyes (85): 

1.2 

,9 

.9 

134 

80 

62 

Diseases of the ears and of mastoid process (SO) 

.5 

.4 

.5 

57 

39 

29 

Diseases of the circulatory system (87-98) 

3,6 

3.1 

3.8 

412 

279 

251 

Diseases of the heart (87-90) 

1.5 

12 

13 

172 

1&5 

S3 

Diseases of the veins (93) 

Other diseases of the circulatory system (91,92, 

1.3 

13 

18 

149 

119 

122 

94-96) 

.8 

,6 

.7 

91 

55 

44 

Diseases of the respiratory system (97-107) 

13.6 

14.7 

15.9 

1,552 

1,318 

1,056 

Bronchitis, aeute and chronic (99) 

5.0 

5.3 

5.4 

576 

472 

359 

Pneumonia, all forms (100, 101) 

Other diseases of the respiratory system (97,98, 

3.1 

as 

3.8 

354 

345 

250 

102-107) 

5.5 

5.6 

6.7 

622 

501 

447 

Diseases of the digestive system (10S-127) 

19.7 

17.1 

17. 5 

i 2,248 

1,532 

1, 161 

Diseases of the pharynx (103) 

6.4 

5.7 

5,3 

4.1 

i 726 

515 

350 

Diseases of the stomach (ill, 112) 

4.6 

3.9 

! 521 

34S 

275 

Diarihea and enteritis (114) 

1.9 

18 

18 

218 

161 

116 

Appendicitis (117) 

3.3 

2.9 

2.9 

1 372 

258 

194 

Hernia (118a) 

Other diseases of the digestive system (108,110, 

1.3 

12 

15 

155 

108 

101 

115, 116, llSb-127) 

Nonvenereal diseases of the genito-urinary system and 

2.2 

16 

1.9 

! 256 

142 

125 

i . . 

annexa (128-142) 

2,7 

2.3 

2.6 

309 

210 

I 174 

Nephritis, acute and chronic (128, 129) 

,7 

.S 

.8 

83 

72 

53 

Other diseases in this group (130-142) 

Diseases of the shin and cellular tissue (151-154) 

Diseases of the bones and of the organs of locomotion 

2.0 

15 

18 

226 

138 

321 

3.5 

3.3 

3.5 

401 

299 

237 

(155-158) : 

3.8 

4,2 

4.9 

437 

377 

329 

Diseases of the bones and of the joints (155, 156), 

Lumbago and other diseases of organs of locomo- 

.6 

1.5 

1.5 

75 

133 

69 

tion (158) 

3.2 

2.7 

3.4 

362 i 

244 

230 

External causes (nonindustrial accidents) (165-203) — 

9.6 

9.0 i 

7,8 

1,093 

80S 

518 

Ill-defined diseases and unknown causes (205) 

Number of persons included in the record (years of 
life exposed) — ... 

2.2 

3.1 

2.0 

247 

114,065 

281 

89,910 

137 

66,466 






i Industrial accidents and certain diseases are not reported, as explained in the third paragraph of the 
text. 

* Including organs of special sense (eyes, ears). 
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A part of the information contained in Table 1 is shown graphically 
in Figure 2. Although cases of influenza and grippe were less fre- 
quent in 1924 than in either 1922 or 1923, they remained the leading 
cause of serious disability in 1924, accounting for IS- per cent of all 
the sickness claims, compared with 24 per cent in 1923 and 21 per 
cent in 1922. From the standpoint of interrupted production, 
wages lost, and expense to sick benefit associations, no other disease- 
in recent years has been so disastrous. In the fire years ending 
December 31, 1924, influenza and grippe disabled industrial employ- 
ees at a rate which was 6.6 times the frequency of the epidemic, 
endemic, and infectious diseases against which health work is so 
largely directed. As a public health problem in nonepidemic as 
well as in epidemic years,, influenza is of outstanding importance. 
Any considerable reduction in its frequency, even in years like 1921 
and 1924 in which no epidemic occurred, would mean the elimination 
of thousands of days of incapacitation to American wage earners as 
a whole. 

The seeond most important cause of disability in each of the three 
years was nonindustrial accidents. Judging from the rates for these 
years, the trend of nonindustrial injuries is upward, presumably 
due to an increasing numbor of automobile accidents. 

At practically the same- frequency as rheumatism in 1924 was the 
rate for diseases of the stomach and diarrhea, and for diseases of the 
pharynx. Tonsillitis, pharyngitis, and other diseases of the pharynx 
often cause a very considerable amount of incapacitation among 
industrial workers. 4 

Appendicitis occurred oftener in 1924 than pneumonia (all forms). 

The incidence rate of pulmonary tuberculosis was not much abov&\ 
the general death rate for this disease. Evidently many of those who 
are tubercularly inclined either do not get into industry, or else 
quit factory employment before the onset of actual incapacitation. 

Average annual incidence rates for different diseases and disease 
groups during the five years ending December 31, 1924, are given 
in Table 2. This experience represents the- equivalent of 424,573b 
industrial employees under observation for one year, among whom 
occurred 41,8®) cases of sickness and nonindu9trial injury causing 
disability for eight consecutive days or longer. Respiratory diseases, 
including influenza and grippe, pulmonary tuberculosis, and diseases 
of the pharynx, accounted for 43 per cent of all the cases. Leaving 
out of account the accidents, and considering only the diseases, we 
find that respiratory illnesses caused 47 per cent of the sicknesses. 

Table III, p. 7, in “ Disabling Sickness Among Employees of a Rubber Manufacturing Establish*- 
’• to *819, an# 1920,” Reprint NO. SOT from the Public Health Reports of Dec, 15, 1922; also Table 
, ^ Among 21.000 Automobile Workers,” Reprint No. mtrrn ther Public Health Reports 
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m PBEfCXFAL CAOSSS OF BIS4BILIOT IF 1924 CO&AESB W1TR 1925 ASD 1922 
MONO A GS0502? OF UfflE 9&.GB EAHH3RS MHiOTSD IS BIFFE33ST IHDUS22ISS {1} 


Important Casases of 
disability 

16.9 

1» Influenza tad grippe 22.7 
20*9 


2* Son! nto a trial acci- 
dents 

3* Bheraatlsm, acute 
and chronic. T 

4, Diseases of the 

stomach & diarrhea li 

8* Diseases of the 
pharynx 

0* ^Other* respira- 
tory (2) 

7* Bronchitis, acute 
spd chronic 

8* Heuralgla, neuritis, 
^ ^ neuraeth* (3J 

9* Diseases of the cir- 
culatory system 

10* Diseases of the skin 


gusher of Cases per 1,000 Sales 


11 * 


Epidemic and endemic 
diseases (4) 



12* Appendicitis 

IS* Lumbago and other dis»|*j- 
of organs of loooao * mI 

14* Pneumonia, all 
forms 

15* Diseases of -Hie genito-^*? 
urinary sya. & aixaexa |«| 

18* Tuberculosis of the 
respiratory system 

(!} Only those disabilities from sickness sad noaindostrial accidents which lasted 8 con- 
degative days or longer are included. Certain diseases are not reported as explained 
in the text* . 

42) Including severe cold {ungualified) laryngitis, pleurisy, asthma and other respiratory 
diseases included in title nunfcersOT, 98, 102-107 in the International List of the 
Causes of Death - 1920 Sevision. 

55) Title numbers 82 and 84 in the Inieraation List of the Causes of Death - 1920 Sevisiop.v, 

|4) Typhoid fever, malaria, smallpox, measles, scarlet fever, whooping cough, diphtheria, * 
eryeipilas, snaps, ehickenpox, German measles, etc. {title numbers. 1-10, 12-25 in the 
International List of the Causes of Death - 1920 Devision. 

Hg. 2* 
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Table 2. — Average annual frequency {1980-1984, inclusive) of specified diseases 
and disease groups causing disability for eight consecutive days or longer among 
a group of wage earners of both sexes in different industries 1 


Diseases and conditions causing disability (with corresponding title numbers in 
parentheses from the International List of the Causes of Death, 1920 revision) 


Annual 
number of 
cases per 
1,000 per- 


Number 
of cases 


All diseases 2 

General diseases (1-69 except 33-40) 

Epidemic and endemic diseases (1-10, 12-25) 

Influenza and giippe (ID 

Tuberculosis of the respiratory system. (31) 

Cancer, all forms (43-50) 

Bheum&tism, acute and chronic (51, 52) 

Other general diseases (26-30, 32-37, 41, 42, 53-69) — - — 

Diseases of the nervous system (70-38) 3 

Neuralgia, neuritis, sciatica (82) 

Neurasthenia, nervousness, etc (84) .... 

Other nervous diseases (70-81, 83) — 

Diseases of the eyes (85) 

Diseases of the ears and of the mastoid process (SO) 

Diseases of the circulatory system (87-96) 

Diseases of the heart (S7-90)... 

Diseases of the veins (93) , 

Other diseases of the circulatory system (91, 92, 94-96) 

Diseases of the respiratory system (97-107) 

Bronchitis, acute and chronic (99) - 

Pneumonia, all forms (100, 101) 

Other diseases of the respiratory system (97, 98, 102-107). 

Diseases of the digestive system (108-127) 

Diseases of the pharynx (109) 

Diseases of the stomach (111, 112) 

Diarrhea and enteritis (114) - - 

Appendicitis (117) — 

Hernia (U8a) - 

Other diseases of the digestive system (108, 110, 115, 116, USb-127) 

Nonvenereal diseases of the genitourinary system and annexa (128-142) - 

Nephritis, acute and chronic (128, 129) . * .... 

Other diseases in this group (130-142) 

Diseases of the skin and cellular tissue (151-154) 

Diseases of the bones and of the organs of locomotion (155-158) 

Diseases of the bones and of the joints (155, 156) 

Lumbago and other diseases of organs of locomotion (158)- ... — 

External causes (nonindustrial accidents) (165-203) 

Ill-defined diseases and unknown causes (205) „ . 

Average number of persons included in the record . 

Years of life exposed 


98.5 I 

30.5 < 
2.8 1 

IS. 5 
1.6 
.G 

5. 2 
2.1 

6.4 
2.0 
2.1 

.8 

1.0 

.5 

3.6 

1.4 

1.4 
.8 

15.0 

5.5 

3.2 

6.3 
19.9 

6.9 

4.2 
L8 

as 

L4 

2.1 

2L6 

,T 

1.9 

3.5 

4.0 

1.1 

2.9 

9.2 
3.5 


41,830 

13,091 

1,184 

7,8S7 

676 

252 

2,203 

SS9 

2,720 

856 

874 

335 

441 

214 

1,509 

593 

602 

314 

6,363 

2,358 

1,349 

2,666 

8,433 

2,921 

1,796 

76S 

1,482 

687 

879 

1,124 

293 

831 

1,482 

1,697 

484 

1.213 

3,917 

1,489 

84,915 

424,573 


1 Tm per cent of the total number of persons included in the record were women. A few cases lasting 
only seven days were included in the data for the year 1920. 

* Industrial accidents and certain diseases are not reported as explained in the third paragraph of the text. 
3 Including organs of special sense (eyes, ears). 


SEASONAL VARIATION IN THE INCIDENCE SATE OF SICKNESS 

The peak of sickness frequency did not rise as high in 1924 as in 
any of the four preceding years. It is apparent from Figure 3 that the 
height of the peaks of sickness incidence was largely determined by the 
number of cases of influenza and grippe. In 1924 this disease was not 
as prevalent as in 1920, 1922, and 1923, and did not reach its greatest 
frequency in a well-defined February peak, as in the other years, 
with the result that less disability 'was recorded for the midwinter of 
1924 than for the corresponding period of any of the four preceding 
years. In the fall of 1924, however, both respiratory and nonrespira- 
tory illnesses occurred at a somewhat higher rate than in the corre- 
sponding months of 1923. 
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During the period covered by the records, a tendency is in evidence 
for the wave of respiratory diseases other than influenza and grippe 
to get under way and be close to its crest somewhat earlier in the win- 



ter than the influenza-grippe wave. The nonrespiratory diseases 
as a group show slight seasonal variation in contrast to the decidedly 
seasonal characteristic of the respiratory illnesses. 
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Table 3. — Frequency of specified disease groups by month of onsetj 1920-102 f h 
among a group of wage earners 1 


Number of eases ptr 1,000 per- i 
1 sous per year i 


1 

i 

Month of onset of 
disability 

I 

All dis- 
eases 1 

Influ- 

enza 

and 

grippe 

Respir- 
atory 
except 
influ- 
enza 
and 
grippe 2 

1 

1 

All 

except 

respir- 

atory 

! 

1920 

January 

27.5. 0 

14?. 9 

i 

i 

67.4 

t 

6-17 

February... 

C26. 7 

203.4 

74.4 

70. 0 

March.. 

12C.0 

37. 1 

31.1 

51 S 

April 

May 

103.9 

13.2 

27.4 

£3.3 

79. 7 

■MS 

23. 2 

ifs. 9 

June 

67.3 

2.3 

15. 0 

i 49. 1 

July 

67.1 

.6 

12.9 

53. 1 

August 

GO. 1 

1.2 

15.2 

43.7 

September 

56.2 

2.0 

14 0 

1 40. 2 

October 

76.4 

7.4 

21.8 

j 47.2 

November 

65. 7 

9.3 

24. 9 

! 51. 5 

December 

ICO. 1 

lb. 1 

31 6 

, 56. 1 

1921 1 

Januaiy 1 

134. 0 ! 

20.7 

' 37. 6 

1 ^ J 

( 7o. * i 

February 

352.5 

40.7 

> 40.5 

71.3 1 

March 

32S.5 

25. 6 

30 4 

! 72 ‘ 5 I 

April 1 

i 110.6 

16.7 

, 2S.3 

65. 6 

May I 

88.4 

6.7 

18.5 

63.2 . 

June 

76.6 

3.3 

! 14.6 

58.7 | 

July | 

70 6 

3.1 

I 12.7 

54. S f 

August ! 

b7. 9 

4.7 

1 1S.0 

i 65.2 

September 

SO. 7 

5. 2 1 14. 7 

| 66. 8 ! 

October 1 

81.6 

11.1 

‘ 19.7 

| 50. 8 

November.. ! 

94.3 

15.4 

i 26.0 

1 52.9 

December.. j 

105.2 

19.0 

26.7 

| 59.5 

1922 

January 

138.4 

36.5 

36.4 

! 1 

65.5 

February 

189.6 

82.2 

43.2 

612 

March 

139.9 

61.3 

27.4 

31. 2 

April... 

May... 

94.7 

13. 1 

21.3 

60. 3 f 

80. 8 

6.4 

17.7 

56. 7 j 

June 

72.2 

3.S 

18.2 

t 50. 2 1 

, i 


Month of onset of 
disability 

Number of cases per 1,000 per- 
sons per jear 

All dis- 
eases i 

Influ- 

enza 

and 

grippe 

Respir- 
atory 
except 
influ- 
enza 
and 
grippe 3 

All 

except 

respir- 

atory 

1922 





July 

72.7 

3 3 

11.8 

54. 6 

August 

74.7 

3. (J 

16. 1 

55. 6 

Septemo^r 

75.5 

4.5 

17 6 

51. 6 

October 

75. i 

9.6 

19.7 

45.8 

Noven.Dtr 

8,5.0 

11. 1 

?5.0 

46. 6 

Decfmber 

125. S 

28. 5 

38.7 

58. 6 

1923 

January 

1C0.0 

70.0 

37.4 

32.6 

February 

205. 1 

109. 4 

(.3. <i 

56.2 

March 

126 6 

42.5 

50.7 

53.4 

April 

99.7 

18.0 

25.4 

56.3 

M**y 

82. C 

7.8 

19.4 

54.8 

June 

72.5 

3.5 

13. D 

55.7 

July. 

65.5 

2.7 

14.8 

. 43.0 

August 

75.3 

4.2 

15.2 

■ 53. 9 

8ep. ember 

72.9 

5. 9 

18.0 

49.0 

October 

7L 4 : 

7.S 

22. C 

47.0 

November 

83. 0 

9.5 

21.3 

54.2 

December 

74.6 

11.3 | 

18.6 

44.7 

1924 





January 

125.9 

24.8 

32.9 

as. 2 

February 

142.2 

32.6 

| 38. 5 

71.1 

March 

124.6 

32.2 

29.3 

63.1 

April 

116.7 

23.8 

27.1 

65.8 

May 

1 94.3 

11.2 

19.3 

63.8 

June 

, 80.2 

3.9 

15. 6 

60.7 

July 

1 77.1 

4.2 

14.2 

» 58.7 

August 

i 76.0 

4.1 

13.5 

59.3 

September 

' 84.9 

8.4 

18.8 

’ 57.7 

October 

1 91.1 

12.9 

20.7 

1 57. 5 

November 

104.2 

20.8 

. 24. 2 

1 59.2 

December 

| 105. 0 

23. 4 

26. 8 

54.8 


i Annual number of eases per 3,000 persons employed in establishments sending morbidity reports to 
the Public Health Service. Only those disabilities from sickness and nonmdustrlul accidents which 
lasted eight days or longer aie included, except in 1920, v, hen a few seven-day cases were included. Cer- 
tain diseases are not repoi ted, as explained in the text, 
a Tuberculosis of the lungs and diseases of the pharynx are included in the respiratory group. 

SICKNESS FREQUENCY ACCORDING TO SEX 

The female members of reporting sick-benefit associations were 
disabled oftener than the male members to the extent of 44 per cent 
during the three years ending December 31 , 1924. This difference is 
not attributable primarily to conditions of the puerperal state, nor 
to diseases of the female genital organs, because most of the report- 
ing associations pay benefits only for ailments common to both 
sexes. 

Comparison of sickness frequency according to sex shows that the 
women had more than twice as many cases per 1,000 persons as the 
men from (1) ill-defined diseases and unknown causes of disability; 
(2) neurasthenia, nervousness, and the like; (3) diseases of the 
pharpax; (4) appendicitis; (5) diseases of the respiratory system 
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other than bronchitis and pneumonia; and (8) nonvenereal diseases 
of the genito-urinary system and annexa other than nephritis (acute 
and chronic) . 

The women had fewer cases of hernia per 1,000 persons than the 
men, less pneumonia, a lower rate for diseases of the veins, for rheu- 
matism, and for diseases of the hones and of the organs of locomotion. 

The two sexes are not comparable, probably, as to age, for a larger 
proportion of men than of women is usually found in the older age 
groups. Disabling illness among women over 45 years of age is not 
much of a factor in industrial morbidity experience, on account of the 
relatively small number of women in industry who are beyond this 


age. 

When the waiting period for sickness benefits is less than one week, 
the difference in the disability rates for the two sexes may be ex- 
pected to exceed 44 per cent. Records of absence from work on 
account of disability kept by industrial medical departments indicate 
that the female disability frequency rate may be nearly twice that 
of the male rate when all illnesses causing absence from work for one 
day or longer are included. 

Table 4. — Frequency of specified disabilities, classified according to sex, 1921-1924 1 


Diseases and conditions causing disability (with 
corresponding title numbers in parentheses from 
the International List of the Causes of Death, 1920 
revision) 


All diseases 2 

General diseases (1-69 except 38-40) 

Epidemic and endemic diseases (1-10, 12-25) 

Influenza and grippe (11) ...... 

Tuberculosis of the respiratory system (31) 

Cancer, all forms (43-50) 

Bheumatism, acute and chronic (51, 52) 

Other general diseases (26-30, 32-37, 41, 42, 53-69). 

Diseases of the nervous system (70-86) 1 

Neuralgia, neuritis, sciatica (82) 

Neurasthenia, nervousness, etc. (84) 

Other nervous diseases (70-81, 83) 

4 Diseases of the eyes (85) 

Diseases of the ears and mastoid process (86)..... 

Diseases of the circulatory system (87-96) 

Diseases of the heart ($7-90) 

Diseases of the veins (93) 

Other diseases of the circulatory system (91, 92, 

94-96) I 

Diseases of the respiratory system (97-107) __ 

Bronchitis, acute and chronic (99) 

Pneumonia, all forms (100, 101) 

Other diseases of the respiratory system (97, 98, 

102-107) 

Diseases of the digestive system (108-127). 

Diseases of the pharynx (109) 

Diseases of the stomach (111, 112) 

Diarrhea and enteritis (114) 

Appendicitis (117) 

Hernia (118a) 

Other diseases of the digestive system (108, 110, 
115, 116, 118b-I27) 


Annual number of j 
cases per 1,000 

Per cent 
of male 
rate 

Males 

Females 

94.8 

136.4 

144 

3L1 

33.5 

108 

2.7 

3.0 

111 

18.4 

20.2 

110 

1.5 

1,7 

113 

.6 

.9 

150 

5.5 

3.1 

56 

2.4 

4.6 

192 

5.7 

13.7 

240 

2.0 

2.7 

135 

1.5 

7,9 

527 

.7 

.6 

86 

1.0 

1.6 

160 

.5 

.9 

180 

3.6 

3,3 

92 

1,4 

1.5 

107 

1.5 

.8 

53 

.7 

1.0 

143 

14.3 

21.0 

147 

5.3 

6.6 

125 

3.3 

1.4 

42 

5.7 

13.0 

22S 

18.6 

33.4 

ISO 

5.9 

15.7 

266 

42 

4.4 

105 

1.9 

1.8 

95 

31 

7.5 

242 

1.5 

.3 

20 

2.0 

3.7 

185 


Number of cases 


Males 

Females 

31 907 

5,450 

10,475 

1339 

912 

119 

6,201 

808 

505 

70 

192 

36 

1842 

123 

823 

183 

1911 

546 

670 

107 

493 

313 

254 

24 

332 

65 

162 

37 

1,213 

130 

470 

m 

503 

si 

240 

41 

4,812 

839 

1789 

265 

1,121 

55 

1,902 

619 

6,249 

1333 

1878 

637 

1421 

177 

639 

72 

1042 

m 

505 

12 

664 | 

146 


1 Only those disabilities from sickness and nonindustrial accidents which lasted eight days or longer are 
Included. 

2 Industrial accidents and certain diseases are not reported as explained in the text. ' 

* Including organs of special sense (eyes, ears). 
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Table 4* — Frequency of specified disabilities , classified according to sex, 
' 1921- 19 H — Continued 


Diseases and conditions causing disability (with 
corresponding title numbeis in parentheses from 
the International List of the Causes of Death, 1920 
revision) 

Annual number of 
cases per 1,000 

Per cent 
of male 
rate 

; Number of cases 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Nonvenereal diseases of the genito-urinary system 






and annexa (128—142)- 

2.5 

4.4 

176 

858 

177 

Nephritis, acute and chronic (128, 129) 

.7 

•6, 

86 

251 

26 

Other diseases in this group (130-142) 

1.8 

3.8 

211 

607 

151 

Diseases of the skin and cellular tissue (151-154) 

3.5 

3.2 

91 | 

1 , 173 

130 

Diseases of the hones and of the organs of locomotion 






(155-158) 

4.4 

2.4 

55 

1 , 471 

97 

Diseases of the bones and of the joints (155, 156).. 

1.3 

1.0 

77 . 

436 

42 

Lumbago and other diseases of the organs of 






locomotion (158) 

3.1 

1.4 

45 

1,035 

55 

External causes (nonmdustnai accidents) (165-203)-. 

8.8 

8.9 

101 

2,958 

356 

Ill -defined diseases and unknown causes (205)... — 

2.3 

12.6 

548 

787 

503 

Years of life exposed j 




336,525 

39,967 






SICKNESS FREQUENCY ACCORDING TO ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING 

Sickness rates for the three years ending December 31, 1924, are 
presented in Table 5 for those establishments which reported through- 
out this period. Even three-year averages show a wide range in the 
frequency of sickness in different industrial establishments, the men 
in establishment No. 1 having nearly three and one-half times as 
much serious sickness as the men in establishment No. 18. Among 
the factors which account for such wide differences in the male sick- 
ness rates by establishments may be mentioned the following: 

{1} Artificial differences resulting from the nature of the by-laws 
and the administration of the funds. One association may approve 
sickness claims which others would disallow. The relative differences 
between wages and sickness benefits is also known to have an effect 
upon the number of sickness claims. 

(2) Differences in age and physical fitness due to the type of work 
engaged in. In some industries and manufacturing establishments 
a process of selective recruitment of men of a high standard of physical 
fitness undoubtedly goes on as a result of the heavy nature 
work. It is to be expected that sickly people will not be found 
usually in heavy, strenuous trades, but are attracted to the light, 
sedentary occupations. 

(3) Differences due to the influence upon health of the nature of 
the work and the -working environment, and of home and community 
conditions. 
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Table 5- — Frequency of illness among males during ike three yea^s ending December 
81 s 1924, by establishments which reported throughout this period 1 


Establishments ar- 
rayed according to 
the size of the ill- 
ness frequency r ate 

Years of 
life 

exposed, 

1922-1924. 

inclusive 

Number 
of cases 
which 
began m 
these 
three 
years 

Annual i 
number 
of cases 
per 1,000 
men ' 

i 

Establishments ar- 
rayed according to j 
the size of the' ill- « 
ness frequency rate ! 

Total for establish- 
ments reporting 
continuously dur- 
ing the last 3 years. 

21S, 161 

21,118 

i 

96.8 : 

No. S i 

No. 9 

! No. 10 ! 

i No. u ; 

! No V? 

No. 1 

13, 520 
12, 199 
t 10,383 

2,430 

2,021 

1,591 

540 

f 

179.7 ' 

! No. 13 

j^o 2 

165.7 , 

; No. 14 

No. 3 

153.2 ; 

j No. 15 __ 

jSfo 4 ..... 

3,637 
f 1,456 

[ 8,389 

1,666 

148.5 

j No. -16 

Tsfo 5 J 

214 

147.0 : 

| No. 17 

f\0, (t __J 

1,187 

223 

141.5 ! 

f No. 18 

no. 7 ; 

i 

133.9 

t 


Years of 

life ! winch 
exposed, ! 

! 1922-1024,1 
' Inclusive 


Number j 
of cases t Annual 
' number 
of eases 
per 1,000 
men 


these 

three 

years 


3, 246 

417 

123.5 

14.73S 

1,877 

127.4 

3, SS7 

375 

96.5 

30, 000 

2,764 

92.1 

3, 647 

332 

91.0 

10, 052 

7G0 

75.4 

2,635 

im 

70.6 

44,046 ! 

3,041 

69.0 

9, 243 

611 

66.1 

27, 006 

1,601 

59.3 

18,376 

948 

5L6 


t Includes only those eases of sickness and nomndustrial accidents which caused disability for eight 
consecutive days or longer. 


NATURE OF THE ILLNESSES IN CERTAIN INDUSTRIES 


Id Table 6 the frequency of different diseases and groups of diseases 
is shown for men in iron and steel manufacturing, in the public 
utilities, and in a group of miscellaneous industries which include 
employees of the chemical, abrasive, paper, hat, clock, and certain 
other industries. The disability rate for men in the publie utilities, 
which include street railway, gas, and electric light and power 
companies, was 52 per cent above the rate for men in the iron 
mid steel industry and 20 per cent above the experience of the mis- 
cellaneous industries group. No specific disease or disease group 
accounted for the relatively high rates in the public utilities, the fre- 
quency of nearly all of the different illnesses shown in the table being 
somewhat higher in this industry. Comparatively heavy disability 
rates for r?arly all the ailments, and especially for such diseases as 
pulmonary tuberculosis, grippe (nonepidemie), and diseases of the 
stomach suggest that the public utilities attract a less healthy type of 
worker than the steel industry. It is doubtful, however, that persons 
of a lower standard of physical fitness are attracted to the public 
utilities than occurs in the “other” industries group, because the 
sickness rates are low for several representative public service com- 
panies. The age distribution of persons on the pay roll, the policy of 
the different companies in regard to the retention or discharge of 
persons in poor health, and such artificial factors as the relative differ- 
ence between wages and sickness benefits may affect the number of 
sickness claims to an extent sufficient to account for at least part of 
the 20 per cent excess in the illness frequency rate for public service 
corporations compared with industry in general as represented by $Sm 
“other” industries group. 
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In the iron and steel industry the rates for most of the diseases 
were lower than for the other two industrial groups. Diseases of the 
nervous system and of the digestive system were notably infrequent, 
and a low frequency prevailed for bronchitis and for influenza and 
grippe. The heavy nature of the work in various occupations of the 
steel industry apparently causes a selective recruitment of exception- 
ally sturdy stock, and probably also a selective discharge from the 
industry of those who find themselves physically unfit for heavy 
work. 

A few diseases, however, were more prevalent in steel than in the 
other industries. The epidemic and infectious disease rate was high. 
In this group smallpox, typhoid fever, and malaria accounted for 
practically all of the excess disability. There were twice as many 
eases of typhoid and of malaria per 1,000 men in iron and steel as in 
the other industries as a whole, and 21 times as many cases of small- 
pox. These diseases obviously are more of a problem in some com- 
munities than in others and in certain groups of the population than 
in other groups, and so may be more difficult to prevent in certain 
steel manufacturing cities than in places which produce other com- 
modities; but the tendency toward higher epidemic and infectious 
disease rates in any industry or group of individuals should be under 
surveillance, and the possible causes studied as thoroughly as the con- 
ditions permit. 

In the steel industry the pneumonia rate also was found to be 
markedly above its frequency in the other industries. This result 
suggested the desirability of a special study of pneumonia morbidity 
and mortality among iron and steel workers, and a paper presenting 
such statistics as are available on the subject is being prepared for 
publication. 

Table 6. — Frequency of sickness and nonindustrial accidents causing disability 
for eight consecutive days or longer among male wage earners , 1922-1924 in- 
clusive, classified according io industries specified 


Diseases and conditions causing disability (with 
corresponding title numbers in parentheses from 
the Internationa List of Causes of Death, 1920 
revision) 



All diseases 3 

General diseases (1-69 except 38-40) 

Epidemic and endemic diseases (1-10, 12-35) 

Influenza and grippe ( 11 ) 

Tuberculosis of the respiratory system (31) 

Cancer, all forms (43-50) - 

Rheumatism, acute and chronic (51,52) 

Other general diseases (26-30, 32-37, 41, 42, 53-69) .. 


76.9 117.3 97. C 

29.6 39.9 29.4 

3.7 2.8 2.0 

16.7 25.4 18.8 

1.4 % 2 .9 

.6 .7 .4 

5.1 6.3 5.2 

2.1 2.5 2.1 


6,847 8,024 11,032 

2,635 2,727 3,325 

330 188 222 

1,483 1,740 2,124 

127 150 104 

57 50 47 

450 432 588 

188 167 240 


3 Including employees of the chemical, abrasive, paper, hat, clock, and certain other industries. 

* Industrial accidents and certain diseases are not reported as explained m the third paragraph of the 
text. 
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Table 8. — Frequency of sickness and nouindit&trial accidents causing disability 
jor eight consecutive days or longer among ?nale wage earners, 1922-1924, in- 
clusive* classified according to industries specif, ed — Continued 


Diseases and conditions causing disability (with 
corresponding title cumbers in parentheses from 
the International List of Causes of Death, 1920 re- 
vision) 


Annual number of eases j 
pei 1,000 men I 


X umber of cases 


Iron 

and 

steel 

Public 

utili- 

ties 

Other | 
Indus- | 
tries 1 

Iron ! 

and 

sieel 

Public 

utili- 

ties 

Other 

indus* 

tries 

3.9 

0.6 

6.7 

345 

453 

752 

1.5 

2 7 

2.2 

130 

1S6 

24S 

.5 

1.5 

2.1 

48 

108 

232 

.9 

.7 

.6 

77 

50 

72 

.7 

1.1 

1.2 

66 

73 

137 

.3 

.6 

.6 

21 

38 

04 

3.1 

4.0 

3.5 

275 

278 

m 

1.4 

1.1 

1.5 

124 

73 

165 

1.1 

2.2 

1.3 

94 

154 

142 

. G 

7 

.7 

57 

51 

82 

11.6 

18. S 

14.2 

1,036 

1,284 

1,606 

2.9 

7.7 

5.5 

260 

529 

618 

4.9 

2.7 

2.9 

433 

182 

334 

3.8 

S.4 

5.8 

343 

573 

654 

12.8 

24.3 

18.8 

1, 143 

1,673 

2,125 

3.5 

7.8 

6.6 

312 

534 

745 

3.2 

5.9 

4.0 

285 

405 

454 

1.4 

2.6 

1.7 

125 

175 

19S 

2.3 

4.1 

3.0 

209 

278 

337 

.9 

1.9 

1.4 

77 

129 

158 

1.5 

2.2 

2.1 

135 

152 

236 

2.3 

3.3 

2.3 

204 

225 

204 

.8 

1.1 

.5 

69 

76 

63 

1.5 

2.2 

1.8 

135 

149 ! 

201 

2. 5 j 

3.9 

4.0 

217 

267 , 

453 

3.7 

4.9 

4.2 

331 

335 

477 

.8 

1.4 

1.2 

70 

96 

141 

2.9 

3.5 

3.0 

261 

239 

336 

6.8 

8.6 

10.8 

607 

588 

1,224 

.6 

2,8 

3.7 

54 

194 

417 




29,678 

22,807 

37,662 





89,035 

68,420 

112,986 


Diseases of the nervous system (70-S6) 3 

Neuralgia, neuritis, sciatica (52) 

Neurasthenia, nervousness, etc. (81) 

Other nervous diseases (70-81, S3) 

Diseases of the eyes <S5)- r -- 4 , 

Diseases of the ears and of the mastoid process (86) J 

Diseases of the circulatory system (87-90) — 

Diseases of the heart (87-90) 

Diseases of the veins (93) - — 

Other diseases of the circulatory system (91, 92, 

91-96) — — 

Diseases of the respiratory system (97-107) 

Bronchitis, acute and chrome (99) 

Pneumonia, all forms (190, 101) 

' Other diseases of the respiratory system (97, 98, 

102-107) 

Diseases of the digestive system (10S-127) 

Diseases of the pharynx (109) 

Diseases of the stomach (ill, 112) 

Diarrhea and enteritis (114) 

Appendicitis (117) 

Hernia (118a) - 

Other diseases of the digestive system (10S, 110, 

115, 116, HSb-127) 

Nonvenereal diseases of the genito-urinary system 

and annexa (128-142) 

Nephritis, acute and chronic (128, 129)-- 

Other diseases m this group (130-142) 

Diseases of the skin and cellular tissue (151-154) 

Diseases of the hones and of the organs of locomotion 

(155-158) 

Diseases of the bones and of the joints (155, 156) . 
Lumbago and other diseases of the organs of loco- 
motion (158) 

External causes (nonindustrial accidents) (165-203) 

Ill-defined diseases and unknown causes (205) 

Average number of persons per year covered by the 

records - 

Years of life exposed — - 


* Including organs of special sense (eyes, ears). 


DURATION OF DISABILITIES IN 1924 

The sickness rates presented in tMs and earlier papers on illness 
causing disability for at least one week have all been sickness inci- 
dence or frequency rates. Table 7 represents a beginning in the pre- 
sentation of sickness severity rates for males under different maximum 
periods for which sick benefits are paid. Only a few of the reporting 
associations have the same benefit period, so that the severity rates 
under the several benefit periods indicated are based on altogether 
too little data to constitute an American morbidity experience table. 
When the data cover a larger number of establishments and a longer 
period of time they will be of more practical value. 

Table 7, however, does show the large amount of time lost on 
account of influenza and grippe, and indicates that certain disease 
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groups, such as diseases of the nervous system, of the circulatory 
system, and of the genito-urinary system, are much more important 
from the standpoint of the amount of time lost from work than from 
the standpoint of their frequency of occurrence. 

The longer average duration shown for certain diseases under the 
26 weeks and 52 weeks benefit period compared with the 13 weeks 
period suggests the possibility of a tendency toward prolongation of 
disability when the benefit period is more liberal. The frequency 
of the very long cases — i. e., those lasting 80 days or longer — was 
found to be higher in the groups having a 52 weeks benefit period, but 
since these cases may have been of long duration on account of the 
age of the person sick, the frequency of cases lasting less than SO days 
under the different waiting periods is believed to be a better indica- 
tion of whether the suggested tendency is real or not. The frequency 
of cases lasting less than SO days was found to be practically the 
same in the group having 13 weeks as the maximum period for which* 
benefits can be paid as under the 52 weeks benefit period. Hence no 
general tendency toward longer incapacitation can be said to be in 
evidence when the benefit period covers an entire year. 

Table 7. — Calendar days of disability from cases which were dosed in 1924, among 
male members of sick benefit associations , by diseases and disease groups causing 
disability for eight consecutive days or longer 


Diseases and conditions causing disability 

Calendar days of 
disability per 
case 1 

Calendar days of 
disability per 
1,000 males 1 

Number of cases 
which were closed 
in 1924 

(with corresponding title numbers m paren- 
theses from the International List of the 
Causes of Death, 1920 revision) 

Benefit period, in 
weeks 

Benefit period, in 
weeks 

Benefit period, in 
weeks 


13 

26 

52 


26 

52 

13 

26 

52 

All diseases 2 

33.29 

30.82 

58. 45 

2,378 

3,413 

4,368 

1,473 

3,765 

1,290 

General diseases (l-€9, except 38-40) — 

31.70 

28. 45 

57.23 

712 

900 

1,664 

490 

1,081 

502 

Epidemic and endemic diseases (1-10, 12-23) 

28. So 

27. 94 

44. 90 

117 

69 

153 

95 

84 

59 

Influenza and grippe (11) „ 

22.90 

17.57 

34.49 

220 

327 

468 

210 

632 

234 

Tuberculosis of the respiratory system (31) - 

84. 04 100. 04 161. 29 

96 

138 

221 

25 

47 

24 

Cancer, oil forms (43-50) 

45.06! 50.10,109.81 

35 

29 

102 

17 

20 

16 

Rheumatism, acute and chronic (51, 52; i 

Other general diseases (26-30, 32-37, 41, 42, 

37. OS 

3a 69 

78.08 

183 

260 

601 

10S 

228 

133 

53-69) 

37. 97 1 40. IS 55. 47 

61 

83 

116 

35 

70 

36 

Diseases of the nervous system (70-S6) 2 ; 

43. 13 

44. OS 

92.49 

166 

334 

402 

84 

251 

75 

Neuralgia, neuritis, sciatica ($2) i 

29, 40 3S. 46 } 45. 59 

40 

101 

98 

30 

89 

37 

Neurasthenia, nervousness, etc (84) ; 

Other nervous diseases (70-81, S3) 

53.00 

62.02113,40 

56 

122 

33 

23 

66 

5 

55, 40 

64.71 212.56 

38 

40 

222 

15 

21 

18 

Diseases of the eyes (85) 

Diseases of the ears and of the mastoid pro- 

40. Wj 34, 00J 71.30 
50.201 23 62! 28. SO 

20 

57 

41 

11 

57 

10 

cess (80)— 

12 

14 

8 

5 

21 

5 

Diseases of the circulatory system (87-96) 

45.03 

40.12 

87.70 

124 

156 

310 

60 

123 

61 

Diseases of the heart (87-90) 

65.15 

61.93 

121.82 

51 

75 

233 

17 

41 

33 

Diseases of the veins (93) 

Other diseases of the circulatory system 

33.09 

24.37 

35.00 

48 

31 

36 

32 

43 

IS 

(91, 92, 94-96) 

Diseases of the respiratory system (97-107) 

Bronchitis, acute and chronic (99) 

48.64 

44.03 

70.00 

25 

50 

41 

11 

39 

10 

31.86‘ 27.90 

59.82 

353 

424 

593 

242 

517 

171 

30.35 

22. IS 

60.21 

110 

134 

131 

79 

205 

34 

Pneumonia, all forms (100, iGi) 

Other diseases of the respiratory system 

39.95 

50,50 

43.82 

155 

136 

170 

85 

92 

67 

£97, 98. 102-107) 

24.55 

23. 7S 

72.04 

88 

154 

292 

78 

220 

70 


1 Disability during the waiting period— i, e., the first seven days of disability— is included. 

* Industrial accidents and certain diseases are not reported as explained in the third paragraph of the text. 
^Including organs of special sense (eyes, ears). 
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Table 7. — Calendar days of disability from cases which were dosed in among 
male members of sick benefit associations, by diseases and disease groups causing 
disability for eight consecutive daps or longer — Continued 


Diseases and conditions causing disability 
(vritli corresponding t.tie numlDeis m paren- 
theses flora the International List of the 
Causes of Death, 1920 revision) 

Calendar days of 
disability per 
case 

Cden 3;r diys of ■ Number of oases 
disah.Lty pci .which were closed 
1,00 0 males j m 1924 

Benefit period, in 
weeks 

Benefit per: 
weeks 

od, :n 

Benefit 

V 

period, in 
eeks 

IS 

j j 

; 26 j 52 

13 

26 

i 

52 J 

13 j 

20 

52 

Diseases of the digestive system (105-127) 

i < 

40 06, 30 76' 43 80 

533 

773 

55 3 1 

291 

S54 

220 

Diseases of the pharynx (109; 

19. 72 

20.91' 19 52 

51 j 195 


57 

317 

44 

Diseases of the stomach (ill, 112) 

40.24 

34. S9 1 47.34 

121 194 

175, 

to, 

189 

64 

Diarrhea and enter ttis (114) 

40.86' 25.S2* 4S.25 

45 

69 

56 

21, 

9! 

20 

Appendicitis (117) 

4S S3 : 42 03, 51.43 

161 

121 

119 

72 

98 

49 

Hernia (118a) 

53.32i 46.06, 63.63 

76 

67 

59 j 

31 

43 

IS 

Other diseases of the digestive system (108, 









110, 115, 116, USb-127) 

39. 20 39.25! 46.07 

79 

127 

72 

44; 

110’, 27 

Nonvenereal diseases of the genito-urinar j sys- 


i 




1 



tem and annexa (128-142). 

41.49 

45. 56:109 35 

101 

138 

273: 

53: 

103 

43 

Nephritis, acute and chronic (128, 129) 

60 12 

43. 29 178 88 

47 

38 

166| 

37j 

28 

IS 

Other diseases in this group (130-142) 

32. 69 

46. 41} 68. 15 

54 

162 

107: 

30! 

75 

27 

Diseases of the skm and cellular tissue (151-154) . 

23.91 

24. 53i 35.92 

49 

117 

Si] 

45, 

162 

39 

Diseases o! the bones and of the organs of loco- 





i 

: 



motion (155-158) 

38. 91 

25. SO 37. 51 

CO 

130 

152: 

341 

172 

70 

Diseases of the bones and of the joints (155, 





j 

1 



156).._ 

48.36 

31.40 31.00 

31 

37 

6 | 

h: 

40 

4 

Lumbago and other diseases of the organs of i 


1 







locomotion (15S) 1 

32.30 

24. IQ, 37 91 

29 

93 

145, 

20j 

132 

66 

External causes (nonindustiial accidents) (165- j 





t 




203) ! 

34.85 

27.95s 43.08 

252 

322 

242, 

158 

392 

97 

fll-defined diseases and unknown causes (205)... 

38.56 

35. SS;i33.92 

28 

113 

93‘ 

16| 

107 

12 

Number of sick benefit associations included 1 

3 

5 2 




! 1 



Average number of male members in 1924 

2L 85333.895 17. 261 


i ! 

i -- 1 . 

( 





1 

i i i 1 1 


In Table 8 and Figure 4 the distribution of male eases is shown 
according to their duration. At first there is an abrupt decrease in 
the frequency as the duration increases, The number of cases lasting 
21 days, for example,, is only about one-half the number lasting 8 
days. After the third or fourth week the decrease in sickness fre- 
quency" becomes less abrupt until the curve gradually flattens out. 
The hump in the graph from the ninety-first to the ninety-eighth 
day' is due to the inclusion of a group of associations winch pay sick 
benefits for 18 weeks only, the record for cases which normally would 
last longer than 13 weeks being automatically terminated on the 
ninety-eighth day (13 weeks benefit period plus 1 week waiting 
period), 

A curve of this sort is of considerable interest when comparing the 
sickness in one period with that of another. The aim of industrial 
medical service is to push the curve to the wall; i. e. 7 to flatten it out 
toward the left as much as possible, as well as to reduce its level ; in 
short, to comer it. The extent to which this is accomplished from 
lime to time can be shown graphically by comparing the curve of 
duration in one period with that of another period. It is important 
to know whether the frequency of the longer cases, especially, is 
increasing or decreasing. 
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* Experience of 73,109 male members of -sick 'benefit associations which' 
Jceep a record of cases from the first to the 98th day of continuous 
dis&biliiyyfrof 51,256 male members of associations which record from 
the first. to the 189th day of continuous disability* 

Fig* 4. 


Table S. — Frequency of male cases of specified duration which were “dosed” in 

192 4 1 



1 Experience of 73,109 male members of sick benefit associations which keep a record of cases from, the 
first to the ninety-eighth day of continuous disability, of 51,256 male members of associations which record 
from the first to the one hundred and eighty-ninth day of continuous disability, and of 17,261 m ale members 
of associations which record from the first to the three hundred and seventy-second day of continuous 
disability. : 
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In Table 9 and Figure 5 the frequency of cases of different dura- 
tion is shown for certain diseases. A striking difference is seen in 
the duration curve for pneumonia and for appendicitis compared 
with diseases of the pharynx and with influenza and grippe. For 



PLg . r* 


the larger associations it would be of interest to compare the fre- 
quency of different diseases according to their duration with the 
results given in the table. The rate of occurrence of cases lasting 
longer than the expected duration is of particular interest, because 
73523° — 26 2 
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one of the aims of industrial medical service is to get the patient 
back to his work as soon as practicable. A method of ascertaining 
the extent to which this has been accomplished over a fairly long 
period is to compare for the more important diseases the frequency 
of cases of different duration with the expected frequency based on 
the experience of a large number of industrial employees. If a 
higher than expected rate is found for the longer cases, and the re- 
sults are not explained by the age of the persons sick, it would appear 
that an opportunity exists for more effective medical attention. 


Table 9. — Frequency of male cases of duration specified, from the eighth to the 
ninety-eighth day of continuous disability , for diseases indicated 1 



Total, 8 to 98 

1, 058 

306 

228 

413 

302 

127 

211 

240 

212 

423 

629 

8-14— 

491 

116 

36 

178 

81 

45 

20 

90 

84 

87 

mm 

15-21. 

2S5 

09 

36 

136 

62 

24 

13 

57 

48 

88 

117 

22-28.. 

115 

51 

31 

43 

42 

14 

25 

40 

23 

58 

82 

29-35 

68 

22 

35 

24 

21 

31 

31 

14 

16 

46 

47 

36-42 _ 

37 

14 

26 

12 

21 

7 

26 

35 

10 

35 

47 

43-49 

34 

13 

22 

6 

20 

9 

25 

7 

8 

30 

37 

50-56. 

13 

5 i 

23 

2 

11 

5 

23 i 

5 

2 

16 

24 

57-63, — 

12 

3 

11 

2 

9 

3 

11 i 

2 

4 

11 

11 

64-70 

5 

3 

13 

5 

7 

2 1 

15 

3 

5 

12 ! 

17 

71-77.. ; 

4 

3 

4 

1 

10 

0 

6 

2 

2 

12 

17 

78-84 

5 

0 

3 

2 

2 

1 

5 

3 

2 

10 

10 

S5-91 

2 

5 

1 

1 

6 1 

2 

4 

2 

2 

4 

7 

92-98.... 

u 

m 

■fl 

m 

m 

u 

7 

0: 

6 

14 

9 


NUMBER OF CASES PER 100,000 MEN 


8-14— - 

m 

US 


Uli 

m 

62 

27 

123 

115 

319 

279 

15-21- 

390 

94 

49 

186 

85 

33 

18 

78 

66 

320 

160 

22-28 

157 

70 

42 

59 

58 

19 

34 

55 

32 

79 

112 

29-35 

93 


48 

33 

29 

15 

42 

19 

22 

63 

64 

36-42. 

51 

19 

36 

16 

29 

10 

36 

21 

14 

48 

64 

43-49, 

19j 

18 

Ki m 

8 

27 

12 

34 

10 

11 

41 

51 

50-56— 

IS 

7 

31 

3 

15 

7 

32 

7 

3 

22 

33 

57-63 

16 

4 

15 

3 

12 

4 

15 

3 

6 

15 

15 

64-70 

7 

4 

18 

7 

10 

3 

21 

4 

7 

16 

L 

71-77 

6 

4 

6 

1 

14 

0 

8 

3 

3 

16 

m 

78-84 - 

7 

0 

4 

3 

3 

1 

7 

4 

3 

14 

3? 

85-91 

3 

7 

1 

1 

S 

3 

6 

3 

3 

6 

10 

92-98 

10 

3 

10 

1 

14 

6 

10 


S 

19 

12 

Mean 3 * i 

19.8 

23.3 

38.5 

19.3 

31.3 

27.8 

42.6 ! 


25.3 

32.9 

28.7 


* Cases included are those which were closed ” in 1924 in a group of 73,109 male members of 10 large estab- 
lishment sick benefit funds. 

* Exclusive of cases lasting more than 98 days. 


SUMMARY 

1. Although statistics of sickness incidence based upon the reports 
of industrial mutual benefit associations of cases causing disability 
for eight consecutive days or longer are understatements of the amount 
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of serious illness actually occurring, on account of the common prac- 
tice of refusing cash benefits for the venereal diseases and for certain 
other causes of disability, they do afford some knowledge of the 
relative frequency of different diseases in a sample of the industrial 
population of the country. 

2. Influenza and grippe was not so prevalent in 1924 as in either 
1922 or 1923, but still remained the leading cause of disability lasting 
eight days or longer. 

3. Nonindus trial accidents were the second most frequent cause in 
each of the last three years, and the rate appears to be steadily 
increasing. 

4. Respiratory diseases accounted for 47 per cent of all the cases 
of sickness reported during the last five years. 

5. Less disability was reported in January, February, and March, 
1924, than in the same months of each of the four preceding years. 

6. The frequency of eight days or longer disabilities was 44 per cent 
higher among female than among male industrial employees, although 
the comparison included only those diseases which are common to 
both sexes. 

7. The men in the establishment which had the highest sickness 
rate for the three years ending December 31, 1924, experienced nearly 
three and one-half times as many cases as the men in the plant which 
had the lowest illness rate. 

8. There was considerably more sickness reported among men 
.employed in public utilities than in iron and steel manufacturing, 
and in a group of miscellaneous industries; and the frequency of 
certain diseases varied considerably according to industry. In iron 
and steel manufacturing there were relatively few diseases of the 
nervous system and of the digestive system reported, and the inci- 
dence rate for bronchitis and for influenza and grippe was low. On 
the other hand, a higher rate was found for certain epidemic and 
infectious diseases such as smallpox, typhoid fever, and malaria, and 
the pneumonia rate among iron and steel workers was weE above its 
frequency in the other industries included in the study. 

9. Sickness severity rates for the year 1924 under three different 
benefit periods indicate that certain disease groups, such as diseases 
of the nervous system, of the circulatory system, and of the genito- 
urinary system, are much more important from the standpoint of the 
amount of time lost from work than from the standpoint of their 
frequency of occurrence. “Influenza and grippe," however, is impor- 
tant from both points of view. No general tendency toward longer 
incapacitation appears to be in evidence under longer benefit periods. 
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INCREASING DEMAND FOR PUBLIC HEALTH COURSES 

Texas A. & M. College Augments Us Curriculum in Public Health 

According to a recent Weekly News Letter issued by the Texas 
State Board of Health, the State Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas will, beginning this year, offer a new course in 
public-health education — rural sanitation. The course will be 
elective and will include subjects most vitally related to health in 
rural districts, such as the following: Safe sewage disposal for rural 
homes; safeguarding farm water supplies; malaria control; hook- 
worm control; sanitation of rural schools; milk as a disease-carrying 
vehicle; sanitary requirements of municipalities governing rural 
dairies ; community and county health work; and the general rela- 
tion of sanitation to health. 

As the News Letter states, this expansion in the public-health 
curriculum is evidence of the increasing interest in public health work. 

This is the second course in public health that is being offered by 
this college, the other course being that of “City management and 
sanitary engineering.” It is stated that the latter course was made 
necessary by the great demand by the municipalities of the State for 
trained health workers in this comparatively new field of service that 
is appealing to the best talent of the country. The course includes 
the following subjects: City government; the administration of city 
departments; city planning; public utilities; principles and methods 
of sewage treatment; water purification; garbage and refuse collec- 
tion and disposal; mosquito control; and sanitation and public 
health. 

In addition to these courses, special public-health subjects are also 
being offered by Baylor College: and from present indications similar 
courses will, in the near future, be given by other colleges and univer- 
sities of the State. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED JANUARY 9, 1926 

Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial instirance companies 
for week ended January 9, 1926, and corresponding week of 1925. {From the 
Weekly Health Index , January 12, 1926 , issued by the Bureau of the Census , 
Department of Commerce) 

Week ended Jan. 9, Corresponding week 
192G 1925 


Policies in force 60, 559, 182 58, 318, 201 

Number of death claims- _ 12, 506 1 1, 695 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate- 10. 8 10. 5 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United Slaves during the tceeh 
ended January 9, 1926 , infant mortality, annual death rate , mid comparison 
with corresponding week of 1925. ( From the Weehly Health Index, January 12, 

1926 , issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


Week ended Jin. 
9, 1^25 


Total (09 cities) - 


Akron 

Albany 1 

Atlanta 

White 

Colored 

Baltimoie i 

White 

Colored 

Birmingham 

White 

Colored 

Boston 

Bridgeport 

Buffalo 

Cambridge 

Camden 

Canton 

Chicago 4 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dallas 

White 

Colored 

Dayton 

Denver 

Des Momes 

Detroit 

Duluth 

El Paso 

Erie 

Fall River 4 

Flint 

Fort Worth 

White 

Colored 

Grand Rapids 

Houston 

White 

Colored.— 

Indianapolis 

White 

Colored 

Jacksonville.-- 

Jersey City 

Kansas City, Kans.. 

White 

Colored 

Kansas City, Mo... 

Los Angeles. 

Louisville 

White. 

Colored 

Lowell 

Lynn 


Annual , 
ceatn ; 
rate per 
1,009 r 
corre- i 
spondmg j 
week 1 
1925 , 


Deaths under 


i Infant 
S mortality 


spending' o, 


15. 0 

14 6 

*-69 ! 

922 ! 

371 



11 

S * 

117 

23.5 

17.3 

5 

1 i 

105 



10 

14 1 




8 



( S J 



2 



17.7 

20.0 

24 

21 

70 



IS 

: 




( S ) 


6 

i 

24.8 

20. § 

15 

14 




6 



(5) 





16.7 

IT. 1 

27 

45 

76 



3 

0 

51 

17.6 

15.4 

201 

17 

83 

12.2 

15.7 

8 

0 

100 

16.6 

15. 4 

6 

4 

101 

12.3 

11.8 

5 

3 

111 

12 9 

14.3 

73, 

115 

65 

21.5 

17.1 

11 

14 

68 

13.4 

10.4 

39 

24 

78 

15.1 

15.5 

6 

7 

55 

15.1 

11,1 

7 

7 




6 



C) 


1 



12.1 

II. 5 

7 

2 

110 

13.7 

15.0 

5 

8 


16.4 

11.2 

2 

2 

33 

13.1 

10.9 

59 

49 

95 

11.3 

11.8 

5 

2 

117 

20.9 

17.4 

6 

8 




4 

6 

76 

13.3 

12.5 

5 

3 

73 

9.2 

as 

5 

I 

83 

12.3 

10.9 

7 

8 



« 

6 



(5) 


1 



13.6 

12.9 

2 

2 

29 

23.1 

16.1 

10 

5 




9 



<S) 


1 



14,8 

14.2 

7 

5 

53 



6 



‘(i) 


1 



27,8 

23.1" 

7 

i 2 

153 

14.2 

14 9 

11 

12 

78 

18.0 

18.6 

I i 

j 4 

17 



1 


21 

<») 


Q 

i : 

9 

12.5 

13.2 

7 S 

1 2 




26 i 

i 36 

72 

14 8 

12.9 

10 ! 

I 12 

86 



9 

! 



90 

( s ) 


1 


63 

21.3 

15.6 

8 

! a 

149 

17.7 

13.2 

1 

i 3 : 

25 


* Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

* Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births— an annual rate based on deaths under 1 year for the week and 
estimated births lor 1924. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

4 Data for 64 cities. 

* Deaths for week ended Friday, January 8, 1926. 

* In the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1920 constituted the fol- 

lowing per cents of the total population: Atlanta 31, Baltimore 15, Birmingham 39, Dallas 15, Fort Worth 
14* Houston 25, Kansas City, Kans., 14, Louisville 17, Memphis 38, Nashville 30, New Orleans 26, Nor- 
folk 38, Richmond 32, and Washington, D. C„ 25. , . 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended January 9, 1926, infant mortality, annual death rate , and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1925. (From the Weekly Health Index, January 12, 
1926 , issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce ) — Contd. 


City 


Memphis 

White 

Colored 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Nashville * 

White 

Colored 

New Bedford 

New Ha\en 

New Orleans 

White 

Colored 

New York 

Bronx Borough 

Brooklyn Borough. _ 
Manhattan Borough. 

Queens Borough 

Richmond Borough., 

Newark, N. J 

Norfolk * 

White 

Colored - 

Oakland., 

Oklahoma City 

Omaha 

Paterson.*.. 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Portland, Greg 

Providence 

Richmond. 

White. 

Colored 

Rochester 

St. Louis. 

St. Paul 

Salt Lake City < 

San Antonio 

San Diego... 

San Francisco 

Schenectady 

Seattle. 

Somerville 

Spokane 

Springfield, Mass 

Syracuse 

Tacoma 

Toledo 

Trenton 

Washington, D. G 

White 

Colored 

Waterhury 

■ Wilmington, Del 

Worcester 

Yonkers 

Youngstown 


Week ended Jan. 

9, 1926 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 
corre- 
sponding 
week 
1925 

Deaths under 

1 year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate 
week 
ended 
Jan. 9, 
1926 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

Week 
ended 
Jan 9, 
1926 

Corre- 

sponding 

week 

1925 

70 

20.0 

20.3 

10 

1 


36 



5 



34 

(«) 


5 



138 

14.3 

11.4 

22 

15 

102 

1Q7 

13.1 

12.6 

12 

12 

67 

48 

18.4 

17.2 

8 

7 


28 



5 



20 

(5) 


3 



29 

12.6 

7.9 

5 

1 

87 

58 

16.9 

12.5 

5 

4 

68 

181 

22.8 

18.1 

20 

16 


95 



8 



86 

(5) 


12 



1,720 

15.3 

14.7 

148 

186 

60 

194 

11.6 

11.3 

12 

21 

40 

556 

13.2 

12.4 

54 

65 

55 

741 

19.9 

20.2 

62 

72 

68 

173 

12.6 

10.1 

15 

22 

68 

56 

21.1 

21.1 

5 

6 

88 

118 

13.6 

17.4 

8 

27 

38 

37 



4 

2 

74 

18 



1 


30 

19 

(ft) 


3 


149 

81 

16.6 

13.2 

6 

3 

69 

28 



3 

4 


58 

14.3 

8.4 

6 

i 

62 

45 

16.6 

20.6 

4 

4 

70 

668 

17.6 

16.3 

68 

67 

90 

240 

19.8 

13.6 

27 

22 

90 

59 

10.9 

12.6 

2 

I 

20 

94 

18.3 

11.5 

9 

8 

75 

66 

18.5 

14.5 

7 

7 

88 

38 



3 


59 

28 

(ft) 


4 


140 

85 

14.0 

32.2 

8 

6 

64 

228 

14.5 

18.2 

14 

28 


68 

14.4 

10.0 

6 

7 

53 

33 

13.1 

13. 5 

2 

4 

28 

56 

14.7 

18.2 

8 

8 


41 

20.2 

17.6 

1 

32 

21 

234 

23.9 

id 2 

9 

3 

54 

29 

10.3 

10.7 

O 

2 

0 

93 



9 

2 

S3 

29 

15.3 

f 10.0 

1 

2 

26 

29 

13.9 

14.4 

2 

2 

47 

36 

12.8 

13.6 

6 

5 

87 

48 

13.8 

12.6 

4 

6 

61 

2$ 

34.0 

17,0 

' 4 

2 

93 

89 

16.1 

23.4 

13 

7 

126 

48 

mo 

23.3 

2 

7 ; 

33 

178 

123 

18,6 

13,3 

8 

7 

10 

45 

55 

' (>) 


1 



26 


4 

4 

86 

34 

tlT 

15.4 

5 

7 

117 

68 

mo 

11.8 

4 

5 

46 

27 

12.4 

me 

O 

5 

0 

34 

11.1 

10.8 

5 

4 

64 


4 Deaths for week ended Friday, January 8, 1926, 

ft In the cities ior which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1920 constituted the fol- 
lowing per cents of the total population; Atlanta 31, Baltimore 15, Birmingham 39, Dallas 15, Fort 
Worth 14, Houston 25, Kansas City, Kans., 14, Louisville 17* Memphis 38, Nashville 39, New Orleans 26* 
Norfolk 38,, Richmond 32, and Washington, D. C., 25. 




PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health departm'ni, State or local , can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when , where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary, and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by the 

State health officers 

Reports for Week Ended January 16, 1926 


ALABAMA 

Cases 

Cerobrospinal meningitis . 2 

Chicken pox - 39 

Dengue 1 

Diphtheria 25 

Influenza 147 

Malaria. __ 7 

Measles 21 

Mumps 195 

Pellagra 2 

Pneumonia 2-10 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever.. 24 

Smallpox 49 

Tetanus 1 

Tuberculosis., 46 

Typhoid fever 9 

Whooping cough 18 

ARIZONA 

Chicken pox 31 

Diphtheria 6 

Measles 2 

Mumps l 

Pellagra 1 

Pneumonia . _ l 

Scarlet fever..,. 32 

Smallpox 1 

Trachoma 2 

Tuberculosis.. . 12 

Whooping cough 7 

ARKANSAS 

Chicken pox 20 

Diphtheria... 6 

Hookworm disease , 1 

Influenza... . 174 

Malaria 28 

Mumps 2 

Pellagra 4 

Scarlet fever . 9 

Smallpox ; 1 

Trachoma. 3 

Tuberculosis 6 

Typhoid fever 4 

Whooping cough . 9 


CALIFORNIA 


Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Modesto „ x 

Sacramento 2 

San Fiancisco... 1 

Chicken pox 260 

Diphtheria 80 

Influenza 614 

Lethargic encephalitis— -Sonora X 

Measles 38 

Mumps 16i 

Scarlet fever 139 

Smallpox: 

Los Angeles 85 

Los Angeles County jq 

Riverside 10 

Scattering.. 40 

Typhoid fever 16 

Whooping cough 80 

COLORADO 

Chicken pox 77 

Diphtheria 16 

Impetigo contagiosa X 

Measles 4 

Mumps., 15 

Pneumonia 5 

Scarlet Fever 41 

Tuberculosis 23 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 36 

CONNECTICUT 

Chicken pox 148 

Diphtheria 41 

German measles 7 

Influenza 5 

Measles 475 

Mumps 15 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Pneumonia (broncho) 52 

Pneumonia (lobar) 51 

Scarlet fever.. 74 

Septic sore throat 1 

Tuberculosis (all forms) , - 25 

Typhoid fever 1.. 3 

Whooping cough.. 60 


( 135 ) 
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PEL VWARE 

Cases 


Chicken pox 2 

Diphtheria- 4 

Influenza - 4 

Measles 17 

Mumps - 1 

Pneumonia 2 

Scarlet fever 7 

Tuberculosis 24 

Typhoid fever- 1 

Whooping cough - 3 

FLORIDA 

Chicken pox 39 

Dengue — 2 

Diphtheria 17 

Gorman measles 1 

Influenza 11 

Malaria 7 

Measles . 3 

Mumps 27 

Pneumonia 17 

Scat let fever 0 

Smallpox 89 

Tuberculosis . 4 

Typhoid fever 6 

Whooping cough . 4 

GEORGIA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox - 25 

Conjunctivitis (infectious) - 1 

Diphtheria-- - 27 

Dysentery.- 1 

Hookworm disease-, 4 

Influenza. - - — 335 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Malaria-— 12 

Measles-™ - 32 

Mumps 29 

Paratyphoid fever - 1 

Pneumonia 126 

Scarlet fever 7 

Septic sore throat 11 

Smallpox 7 

Tetanus 2 

Tuberculosis 21 

Typhoid fever - 10 

Typhus fever 2 

Whooping cough. * 8 


ILLINOIS 


INDIANA 


Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever — 
Whooping cough. 


Cases 
... 118 

- 36 
50 

... 490 

- 5 
.. 19 
... 1 

- 2(54 
.. 364 
... 27 
... 6 
... 136 


IOWA 

Chicken pox CO 

Diphtheria 19 

Measles 115 

Mumps 27 

Pneumonia 1 

Scarlet fever 65 

Smallpox 32 

Typhoid fever - 1 

Whooping cough 10 

KANSAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Conway Springs. 1 

Chicken pox 129 

Diphtheria 22 

G erman measles - 1 

Influenza 25 

Measles - 72 

Mumps 13 

Pneumonia 78 

Scarlet fever 94 

Smallpox: 

Hoisington 19 

Scattering 3 

Tuberculosis... 52 

Typhoid fever 5 

W hooping cough 67 

LOUISIANA 

Diphtheria - 22 

Influenza 41 

Malaria - 3 

Pneumonia 50 

Scarlet fever. 17 

Smallpox 34 

Tuberculosis . - - - 55 

Typhoi d fever - 24 

Whooping cough 9 


Diphtheria 108 

Influenza,... 29 

Measles 357 

Pneumonia - 380 

Poliomyelitis: 

■' Bdgar County. . - — 1 

Piatt County - 1 

Vermilion County. 1 

Scarlet fever. 381 

Smallpox: 

Marshall County. - 12 

Scattering 43 

Tuberculosis - 221 

Typhoid fever ; 21 

W toping cough 165 


MAINE 


Cerebrospinal meningitis ... 1 

Chicken pox... 14 

Diphtheria - 7 

Influenza 3 

Measles.. 4 

Mumps 34 

Paratyphoid fever... — — 1 

Pneumonia 15 

Poliomyelitis - — * - 1 

Scarlet fever — - 25 

Septic sore throat * - 2 

Tuberculosis , 3 

Typhoid fever - - — — - 4 

Whooping cough 1 19 
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MARYLAND * 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 160 

Diphtheria 28 

Dysentery 3 

German measles „ 1 

Influenza 96 

Measles 749 

Mumps 12a 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 4 

Pneumonia (broncho) . 69 

Pneumonia (lobar). 126 

Scarlet fever -- 47 

Tetanus - . 1 

Tuberculosis 85 

Typhoid fever - 3 

Typhus fever 1 

Vincent’s angina _ 1 

Whooping cough. . 48 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis . 7 

Chicken pox 283 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative) - 24 

Diphtheria - - 105 

German measles * 53 

Hookworm disease 1 

Influenza 12 

Measles.. 1,550 

Mumps - 81 

0 phthalmia neonatorum 24 

Pneumonia (lobar).. 184 

Scarlet fever. 280 

Septic sore throat - 1 

Trachoma - 4 

Trichinosis - - - 1 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary) 128 

Tuberculosis (other forms) - 37 

Typhoid fever 7 

Whooping cough 404 

MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria - - — 68 

Measles - ... 844 

Pneumonia 192 

Scarlet fever — - - - 345 

Smallpox 7 

Tuberculosis - 57 

Typhoid fever - , 13 

Whooping cough - 293 

MINNESOTA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis — 1 

Chicken pox 189 

Diphtheria - 68 

Influenza - 2 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles - - 17 

Pneumonia. - 6 

Poliomyelitis - 2 

Scarlet fever — 277 

Smallpox - 9 

Tuberculosis -- 47 

Typhoid fever - 4 

Whooping cough... - 35 

i Week ended Friday. 


MlSSISSIFfl 

Cases 

Diphtheria 15 

Scarlet fever 9 

Smallpox 14 

Typhoid fever 3 

MISSOURI 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 69 

Diphtheiia - 73 

Influenza..- 19 

Measles 20 

Mumps 47 

Pneumonia 9 

Rabies 2 

Scarlet fever - 197 

Smallpox 2 

Tuberculosis 1... 34 

Typhoid fever 9 

Whooping cough 15 

MONTANA 

Chicken pox 37 

Diphtheria 6 

German measles 3 

Measles 10 

Mumps 82 

Scarlet fever 43 

Smallpox 5 

Tuberculosis 3 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 8 

NEBRASKA 

Chicken pox 11 

Diphtheria 15 

German measles 1 

Influenza 2 

Measles... - 3 

Mumps 4 

Scarlet fever 35 

Smallpox 19 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough — 20 

NEW JERSEY 

Chicken pox 386 

Diphtheria - * 113 

Influenza — 24 

Leprosy — — 1 

Measles — - 1,028 

Pneumonia 279 

Scarlet fever - 254 

Typhoid fever - 9 

Whooping cough - 03 

NEW MEXICO 

Chicken pox 27 

Diphtheria- - - - 4 

Influenza 5 

Measles 3 

Mumps 0 

Pneumonia 16 

Poliomyelitis - 1 

Rabies (in animals) 1 

Scarlet fever 11 

Trachoma - - 1 
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new Mexico— continued 

Cases 


Tuberculosis 20 

Typhoid fever 1 

V i ncent 's angina - 1 

Whooping cough 20 

NEW YORK 

(Exclusive of New York City) 

Diphtheria 80 

Influenza 43 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles * 725 

Pneumonia 423 

Poliomyelitis - 3 

Scarlet fever 240 

Smallpox 2 

Typhoid fever 38 

Whooping cough 347 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 145 

Diphtheria 29 

German measles 5 

Measles 44 

Scarlet fever 54 

Septic sore throat. 3 

Smallpox 42 

Typhoid fever 4 

Whooping cough 77 

OKLAHOMA 

(Exclusive of Tulsa and Oklahoma City; 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Muskogee . . 1 

Chicken pox — 45 

Diphtheria 21 

Influenza 308 

Malaria..- 12 

Measles 3 

Mumps - - 4 

Pellagra 3 

Pneumonia 183 

Scarlet fever.. 39 

Typhoid fever . 13 

Whooping cough 34 

OREGON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 26 

Diphtheria 15 

Influenza . 21 

Measles..-* 8 

Mumps . 43 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Penumonia - — — 9 12 

Scarlet fever 40 

Smallpox* 

Deschutes County 31 

Scattering - 19 

Tuberculosis-- - 9 

Typhoid fever * 2 

Whooping cough 19 

9 Deaths, 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis — Beaver Meadows. 1 

Chicken pox 748 

Diphtheria 228 

German measles — 

Measles % 350 

Mumps 212 

Ophthalmia neonatorum— Philadelphia 4 

Pneumonia 56 

Poliomyelitis 2 

Scabies 10 

Scarlet fever - 516 

Tuberculosis 119 

Typhoid fever 30 

Whooping cough 273 

RHODE ISLAND 

Chicken pox 6 

Diphtheria 17 

German measles 4 

Influenza 10 

Measles... 468 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 2 

Pneumonia I 

Scarlet fever . 10 

Tuberculosis 4 

Whooping cough 3 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Anthrax 1 

Chicken pox 14 

Diphtheria : 3 

Measles 1 

Mumps 107 

Pneumonia 1 

S carlet fever. 35 

Smallpox 4 

Typhoid fever.. 1 

Whooping cough 2 

TENNESSEE 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Blount County.. 1 

Chicken pox 37 

Diphtheria 18 

Influenza 180 

Lethargic encephalitis— Blount County.....* I 

Malaria 4 

Measles.. 152 

Mumps 14 

Pellagra 6 

Pneumonia 151 

Scarlet fever 22 

Smallpox a 

Tuberculosis 20 

Typhoid fever 4 

Whooping cough..... 32 

TEXAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox.. — . 37 

Dengue.— 4 

Diphtheria - 37 

Influenza * 91 
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TEXAS— continued 

Cases 


Paratyphoid fever 2 

Pellagra 5 

Pneumonia 30 

Scarlet fever 33 

Smallpox 20 

Tuberculosis 23 

Typhoid fever 4 

Whooping cough 37 

UTAH 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Salt Lake City 1 

Chicken pox 87 

Diphtheria 10 

Influenza 14 j 

Measles 2 

Mumps 48 

Pneumonia 10 

Scarlet fever 14 

Smallpox 16 

Tuberculosis 1 

Whoopmg cough 32 

VERMONT 

Chicken pox 41 

Measles 1 

Mumps _ 69 

Scarlet fever 22 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whoopmg cough 52 

VIRGINIA 

Smallpox 8 

WASHINGTON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Spokane. 2 

Chicken pox - 107 

Diphtheria 17 

German measles 12 

Measles 11 

Mumps 109 

Scarlet fever - 113 

Smallpox: 

Tacoma - . .. 20 

Yakima County.. 35 

Scattering ~ — 38 

Tuberculosis 48 

Typhoid fever. — 1 

Whooping cough 40 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Diphtheria 

Scarlet fever. — 
Typhoid fever. 


WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee: 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

German measles 

Influenza 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 

Scattering: 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

German measles 

Influenza . 

Lethargie encephalitis 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Trachoma 

Tuberculosis .... 

Typhoid fever 

Whoopmg cough.. 

WYOMING 


Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

German measles. 

Influenza 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Whooping cough. 


Reports for Week Ended January 9, 1926 


DISTRICT OR COLUMBIA C&S0S 

Chicken pox - — 28 

Diphtheria 59 

Influenza — * — 5 

Measles... - - — — — — 12 

Pneumonia 85 

Scarlet fever 25 

Tuberculosis-- - - 6 

Whooping cough - — 7 

IOWA 

Chicken pox- - — - & 

Diphtheria- 23 

Measles — „ — W 

Muinps - - 29 

' Phiumoaift 2 

Scarlet fever. - 72 


iowa— continued 

Smallpox.. — 

Whooping cough 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis — 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

German measles 

Lethargic encephalitis 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever.... 

Smallpox : 

Trachoma. 

Tuberculosis — 

Typhoid fever 


Cases 
~ 8 
.. U 
- 2 


- 3 

.. 151 
.. 41 
.. 2 
.. 1 
.. 7 

.. 28 
.. 24 
.. 21 
.. 14 
.. 5 

.. 58 

.. 270 
.. 25 
.. 5 

.. 41 
.. 1 
.. 148 
.. 366 
.. 39 

- 1 
.. 183 
.. 12 

2 

14 

3 

... 98 


9 

7 

1 

4 

4 

7 

1 

11 

6 


Cases 
27 
.. 32 


2 

29 

9 

4 

1 

66 

H 

86 

9 

1 

2 
16 
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SUMMARY OP MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports are received during the current week : 


State 

Cere- 

bro- 

spinal 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pel- 

lagra 

Polio- 

mye- 

litis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

August , im 











Colorado 


84 

2 


5 


11 

54 

1 

71 

September , 1925 







Colorado 


149 



18 


6 

43 

1 

87 

October , 1925 








Nebraska 


81 





46 

84 


7 

November, 1925 









Nebraska „ 

2 

29 





14 

106 


12 

December, 1925 







Arkansas... 

2 

27 

303 

113 

6 

21 

0 

45 

11 

56 

Colorado 


113 

3 

30 

1 

91 

4 

25 

Georgia 


93 

607 

62 

14 

18 

2 

30 

22 

61 

Indiana 

3 

228 

145 

2 

918 


38 

Nebraska 

3 

47 

1 




2 

178 


10 

North Dakota 


28 

5 


14 


2 

281 

10 

7 









PLAGUE-ERADICATIVE MEASURES IN THE UNITED STATES 

The following items were taken from the reports of plague-eradi- 
cative measures from the cities named : 

Los Angeles , Calif, 


Week ended Jan. 2, 1926: 

Number of rats trapped - 1, 928 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 0 

Number of squirrels examined 448 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected 0 

Number of mice trapped — , 2, 340 

Number of mice found to be plague infected - - 0 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rodent, Nov. 6, 1925, 
Date of last human case, Jan. 15, 1925. 

0 akland , Calif . 

(Including other East Bay communities) 


Week ended Jan. 2, 1926: 

■ N umber of rats trapped - - 891 

Number of rats found to be plague infected - 0 

Totals: 

Number of rats trapped Jan. 1, 1925, to Jan. 2, 1926 79, 502 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 21 

Number of squirrels examined May 1 to Aug. 1, 1925 7, 277 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected * - 0 

Number .of mice trapped Jan. 1, 1925, to Jan. 2, 1926 30, 178 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rat, Mar, 4, 1925. 
Date of last human case, Sept. 10, 1919. 
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RABIES — MIAMI, FLA. 

A case of rabies was reported during December, 1925, at Miami, 
Fla. The patient was bitten by a stray dog November 14, 1925, 
and died December IS. 

SMALLPOX IN INDIANA 

Under date of January 14, 1926, 150 eases of smallpox were reported 
in Oakland City, Ind. An epidemic of smallpox was also re- 
ported in South Bend, Ind., with several deaths. 

GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

Diphtheria . — For the week ended January 2, 1926, 36 States re- 
ported 1,397 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended January 3, 
1925, the same States reported 1,652 cases of this disease. One hun- 
dred and two cities, situated in all parts of the country and having 
an aggregate population of about 28,900,000, reported 756 cases of 
diphtheria for the week ended January 2, 1926. Last year for the 
corresponding week they reported 854 cases. The estimated ex- 
pectancy for these cities was 1,086 cases. The estimated expectancy 
is based on the experience of the last nine years, excluding epidemics. 

Measles. — Thirty-three States reported 5,529 cases of measles for 
the week ended January 2, 1926, and 1,561 cases of this disease for 
the week ended January 3, 1925. One hundred and two cities 
reported 3,514 cases of measles for the week this year, and 864 cases 
last year. 

Poliomyelitis . — The health officers of 36 States reported 27 cases 
of poliomyelitis for the week ended January 2, 1926. The same 
States reported 24 cases for the week ended January 3, 1925- 

Scarlet fever . — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
Thirty-six States — this year, 3,282 cases; last year, 3,436 eases. 
One hundred and two cities — this year, 1,289 cases; last year, 
1,627 cases; estimated expectancy, 1,041 cases. 

Smallpox . — For the week ended January 2, 1926, 36 'States re- 
ported 431 cases of smallpox. Last year for the corresponding week 
they reported 775 cases. One hundred and two cities reported 
smallpox for the week as follows: 1926, 135 cases; 1925, 238 cases; 
estimated expectancy, 60 cases. Five deaths from smallpox were 
reported by these cities for the week this year — 1 at South Bend, Ind., 
and 4 at Los Angeles, Calif. 

Typhoid fever . — Two hundred and sixty-four cases of typhoid fever 
were reported for the week ended January 2, 1926, by 35 States. 
For the corresponding week of 1925 the same States reported 479 
cases of this disease. One hundred and two cities reported 56 cases 
of typhoid fever for the week this year and 204 cases for the cor- 
responding week last year. The estimated expectancy for these 
cities was 67 cases. 
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SUMMARY OP MONTHLY REPORTS PROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports aie received during the current week: 


State 

Ceie- 

bro- 

spmal 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pel- 

lagra 

Polio- 

mye- 

litis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

August, 1925 











Colorado 


84 

2 


5 


11 

54 

1 

71 

September , 1925 








Colorado.. 


149 



18 


6 

43 

1 

87 

October, 1925 








Nebraska 


81 





46 

84 


7 

November, 1925 








Nebraska 

2 

29 





14 

106 


la 

December , 1925 





1 



Arkansas 

2 

27 

303 

113 

6 

21 

0 

45 

11 

56 

Colorado 


113 

3 

30 

1 

91 

4 

25 

Georgia 


63 

667 

62 

14 

18 

2 

30 

22 

61 

Indiana ... 

3 

228 ! 

145 

2 

918 


38 

Nebraska 

3 

47 

1 




2 

178 


10 

North Dakota 

28 

6 


14 


2 

281 

10 

7 








PLAGUE-ERADICATIVE MEASURES IN THE UNITED STATES 

The following items were taken from the reports of plague-eradi- 
catiye measures from the cities named: 

Los Angeles, Calif . 


Week ended Jan. 2, 1926: 

Number of rats trapped 1, 928 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 0 

Number of squirrels examined 448 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected 0 

Number of mice trapped 2, 340 

Number of mice found to be plague infected 0 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rodent, Nov. 6, 1925. 
Date of last human case, Jan, 15, 1925. 

Oakland , Calif. 

(Including other East Bay communities) 


Week ended Jan. 2, 1926: 

N umber of rats trapped. _ 391 

Number of rats found to be plague infected - - 0 

Totals: 

Number of rats trapped Jan. 1, 1925, to Jan. 2, 1926 79, 502 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 21 

Number of squirrels examined May 1 to Aug. 1, 1925 7, 277 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected 0 

Number, of mice trapped Jan. 1, 1925, to Jan, 2, 1926 30, 178 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rat, Mar. 4, 1925. 
Date of last human case, Sept. 10, 1919. 
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RABIES— MIAMI, FLA. 

A case of rabies was reported during December, 1925, at Miami, 
Fla. The patient was bitten by a stray dog November 14, 1925, 
and died December IS. 

SMALLPOX IN INDIANA 

Under date of January 14, 1926, 150 cases of smallpox were reported 
in Oakland City, Ind. An epidemic of smallpox was also re- 
ported in South Bend, Ind., with several deaths. 

GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

Diphtheria . — For the week ended January 2, 1926, 36 States re- 
ported 1,397 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended January 3, 
1925, the same States reported 1,652 cases of this disease. One hun- 
dred and two cities, situated in all parts of the country and having 
an aggregate population of about 28,900,000, reported 756 cases of 
diphtheria for the w T eek ended January 2, 1926. Last year for the 
corresponding week they reported 854 cases. The estimated ex- 
pectancy for these cities was 1,0S6 cases. The estimated expectancy 
is based on the experience of the last nine years, excluding epidemics. 

Measles. — Thirty-three States reported 5,529 cases of measles for 
the week ended January 2, 1926, and 1,561 cases of this disease for 
the week ended January 3, 1925. One hundred and two cities 
reported 3,514 cases of measles for the week this year, and 864 cases 
last year. 

Poliomyelitis . — The health officers of 36 States reported 27 cases 
of poliomyelitis for the week ended January 2, 1926. The same 
States reported 24 cases for the week ended January 3, 1925. 

Scarlet fever . — Scarlet fever was reported for the week, as follows: 
Thirty-six States — this year, 3,282 cases; last year, 3,436 eases. 
One hundred and two cities — this year, 1,289 cases; last year, 
1,627 cases; estimated expectancy, 1,041 cases. 

Smallpox . — For the week ended January 2, 1926, 36 States re- 
ported 431 cases of smallpox. Last year for the corresponding week 
they reported 775 eases. One hundred and two cities reported 
smallpox for the week as follows: 1926, 135 eases; 1925, 238 cases; 
estimated expectancy, 60 cases. Five deaths from smallpox were 
reported by these cities for the week this year — 1 at South Bend, Ind., 
and 4 at Los Angeles, Calif. 

Typhoid fever . — Two hundred and sixty-four eases of typhoid fever 
were reported for the week ended January 2, 1926, by 35 States. 
For the corresponding week of 1925 the same States reported 479 
cases of this disease. One hundred and two cities reported 56 cases 
of typhoid fever for the week this year and 204 cases for the cor- 
responding week last year. The estimated expectancy for these 
cities was 67 cases. 
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Influenza and 'pneumonia . — Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
were reported for the week by 94 cities, with a population of nearly 
2S, 000, 000, as follows: 1926, 1,115 deaths; 1925, 1,189. 

City reports for week ended January 2, 1936 

The “estimated expectancy ” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many cases of the disease under 
consideration may he expected to occur dui'ing a coitain week in the absence of epidemics. It is based on 
reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances the median num- 
ber of cases reported in the corresponding week of the preceding years. When the reports include several 
epidemics or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are excluded and 
the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during nonepidemic years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1915 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 





Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Gases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 1 
re- 
ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

NEW ENGLAND 










Maine: 

Portland- 

73,129 

22,408 

1 10,008 

770,400 
120,912 
144,227 
191, 927 

68, 799 
242,378 

1 143,555 

1 138,030 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

6 

2 

New Hampshire. 

Concord __ 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

Vermont: 

Barre 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

o 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

50 

65 

22 

2 

1 

172 

14 

0 

28 

3 

7 

Fail River 

1 

6 

6 

0 

1 

130 

Springfield-- 

4 

4 

1 

0 

0 

7 

0 

Worcester 

4 

4 

10 

0 

o 

186 

1 

7 

Rhode Island: 

Pawtucket 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

o 

9 

13 

7 

Providence 

0 

14 

3 

0 j 

1 

345 

0 

o 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport 

1 

9 


1 

0 

114 

Hartford.-- 

16 

8 


0 

1 

33 

0 

U 

3 

New Haven 

172, 967 

10 

3 

0 

2 

1 

10 

0 ; 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 





Now York: 

Buffalo 

530, 718 

11 

29 

7 

3 

0 

4 

o 

25 

210 

6 

New York 

5,927,025 
317,807 
184, 511 

124, 157 

120 

219 

103 

32 

12 

816 

4 

Rochester 

22 

8 

15 

0 

1 

55 

0 

4 

Syracuse 

27 

8 

3 

0 

0 

11 

7 

New Jersey: 

Camden - 

24 

5 

3 

1 

1 

22 

60 

l 

i 

4 

Newark-- 

438,699 

127,390 

1,922,788 

013,442 

110,917 

41 

19 

c 

11 

3 

4 

0 

1 

22 

Trenton - - 

9 

1 

o 

o 

2 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia 

137 

75 

86 


! 2 

124 

4 

60 

33 

5 

Pittsburgh 

29 

28 

20 


1 3 

16 

3 

Reading.—— 

25 

5 

I 

0 

o 

0 

0 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 









Ohio: 

Cincinnati 

400,312 

23 

15 

4 

0 


0 

0 


Cleveland - 

888,519 

261,082 

30 

46 

41 

2 

1 

616 

21 

1 

28 

5 

Columbus 

7 

7 

4 

0 

1 

0 

Toledo 

268,338 

93,573 

342,718 

76,709 

68,939 

18 

12 

8 

0 

4 

! 25 

1 

0 

13 

3 

Indiana: 

Fort Wayne - - 

3 

5 

4 

0 

O 

0 

Indianapolis 

14 

16 

11 

1 

o 

1 

69 

0 

,14 

2 

2 

South Bend 

0 

1 

0 

o 

0 

0 

Terre Haute 

0 

3 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 


i Population Ian. 1, 1920. 
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City reports for week ended January 2, 1326 — Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL— 

continued 

Illinois: 


Chicago.. 

2, 886, 121 
79, 675 

Peoria 

Springfield 

61, 833 

Michigan: 


Detroit. . 

1,155,000 
117, 90S 
145, 947 

Flint ! 

Grand Rapids i 

Wisconsin* 

Madison. 

42, 519 

Milwaukee 

484, 595 

Racine. 

64,393 

Superior 

~ 1 39, 671 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota: 


Duluth 

106, 2S9 

Minneapolis 

409, 125 

St. Paul.. 

241,891 

Iowc 

Davenport 

61,262 
79, 662 

Sioux City 

Waterloo i 

39, 667 

Missouri j 

Kansas City 

351, 819 

St. Joseph 1 

7S, 232 

St. Louis 1 

803, 853 

North Dakota: 

Fargo i 

24, 841 

Grand Forts 

14, 547 

South Dakota* 

Aberdeen. J 

15,829 

Sioux Falls.- 

29,206 

Nebraska: 

Lincoln 

58, 761 

Omaha 

204, 382 

Kansas: 

Topeka 

52, 555 

Wichita 

79,261 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware: 


Wilmington.-. 

117, 728 

Maryland: 


Baltimore 

773, 580 

Cumberland 

32, 361 

Frederick 

11, 301 

District of Columbia: 

Washington 

1 437,571 

Virginia* 


Lynchburg 

30,277 

Norfolk 

159, 089 
181, 044 

Richmond 

Roanoke 

55,502 

West Virginia: 

Charleston 

45,597 

Wheeling 

156,208 

North Carolina: 


Raleigh. 

29,171 

Wilmington.- 

35, 719 

Winston-Salem 

56, 230 

South Carolina: 

Charleston 

71,245 

Columbia 

i 39, 888 

Greenville... 

25,789 

Georgia: 

Atlanta ... 

222,063 

15,937 

Brunswick 

Savannah 

1 89,448 

1 Population Jan, 1, 1920. 


Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

le- 

ported 

66 

162 

57 

3 

1 

27 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

37 

74 

49 

2 

1 

335 

4 

11 

3 

0 

0 

5 

11 

5 

0 

G 

0 

3 

10 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

66 

23 

13 

5 

5 

2 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

52 

21 

15 

0 

2 

8 

14 

16 

14 

0 

0 

3 

6 

1 

3 

0 


2 

8 

2 

0 

0 


0 

4 

0 

1 

0 


O 

24 

14 

4 

9 

5 

14 


4 





28 

63 

42 

6 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

14 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

2 

3 

0 

0 

4 

86 

32 

34 

15 

4 

218 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

9 i 

0 

0 

0 

19 

IS 

15 

4 

1 

9 

13 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

8 

30 

0 

1 

1 

0 

3 

4 | 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

• 0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1 * 

5 

0 

1 : 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

2 

55 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 


Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 


5 74 

1 2 

5 3 


5 50 

0 0 

1 2 


0 

7 

0 

0 


0 

12 

0 

2 


0 

4 

0 


1 

8 

3 


0 

1 


2 22 


1 


10 0 
0 


0 

0 0 


2 1 

1 12 

0 3 

0 2 


0 

53 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

D 

0 

1 

0 


9 

39 

0 

0 

18 


n 

* 

4 


HOtN tO lO t— i -qife. 
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City reports for week ended J anuary 2, 1926 — Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July l, 1 
1923, 

estimated 

. 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

eases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

le- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

le- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 
i ex- 
ported 

SOUTH ATLANTIC— con. 










Florida: 










St. Petersburg 

24, 403 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Tampa 

56,050 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Kentucky: 










Covington 

57, 877 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Louisville 

257, 671 

9 

8 

9 

5 

0 

4 

0 j 

18 

Tennessee: 










Memphis 

170,067 

5 

7 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

Nashville 

121, 128 

1 

4 

0 

0 

3 

15 

0 

7 

Alabama: 










Birmingham 

195, 901 

7 

3 

3 

1 

2 

1 

0 

14 

Mobile 

63, 858 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

2 

Montgomery 

45, 383 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas: 










Fort Smith 

30, 635 

1 

2 

0 

0 


0 

Q 


Little Pock 

70,916 

0 

2 

2 

0 


o 

. 0 

6 

Louisiana: 









New Orleans. 

404, 575 

0 

14 

8 

6 

5 

0 

0 

16 

Shreveport 

54,590 

4 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Oklahoma: 










Oklahoma City 

101, ISO 

2 

2 

4 

8 

1 

1 

0 

4 

Tulsa 

102,018 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Texas: 










Dallas 

177,274 

9 

12 

8 

1 

1 

0 

6 

13 

Galveston 

46, 877 

• 0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Houston 

154,970 

4 

4 

9 

0 

2 

0 

0 

12 

San Antonio 

184,727 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

MOUNTAIN 








s 


Montana: 










Billings 

16,927 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Great Falls 

27,787 

12 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

32 

0 

Helena 

* 12,037 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Missoula 

U2,668 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Idaho: 










Boise 

22,806 

0 

0 

o 

o ; 

0 

o 

1 

0 

Colorado: 









Denver 

272,031 

36 

12 

4 

o ! 

3 

8 

2 

13 

Pueblo 

43,519 

8 

4 

X 

0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

1 

New Mexico: 










Albuquerque 

16,648 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Arizona: 










Phoenix. 

33,899 

o 


o 

o 

0 

o 

o 

2 

Utah: 









Salt Lake City 

126,241 

32 

2 

4 

0 

0 

1 

15 

10 

Nevada: 










Reno 

12,429 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

o 

0 

1 

PACIFIC 

■ 








Washington: 

Seattle 

1315,685 

32 

7 

4 

o 


5 

16 


Spokane 

104, 573 

15 

5 

0 

o 


o 

0 


Tacoma 

101,731 

0 

3 

6 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

Oregon: 

Portland 

273, 621 

11 

7 

29 

1 

0 

3 

6 

16 

California: 








Los Angeles 

666,853 

45 

36 

22 ! 

13 

2 

11 

8 

22 

Sacramento 

69,050 

3 

2 

0 

8 

3 

0 

2 

7 

San Francisco 

539,038 

27 

24 

14 

11 

6 

1 

4 

7 


1 Population Jan. 1, 1920. 
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City reports for week ended January 2, 1926 — Continued 



Scarlet fever I 

Smallpox | 


Typhoid fever 









Tuher- 




Whoop- 


Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



culo- 

S1S, 

Cases, 



ing 

cough, 

Deaths, 

all 

and city 

esti- 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

deaths 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 


mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 



expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


; ancy 




ancy 





NEW ENGLAND 



i 









Maine: 












Porrland 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

23 

New Hampshire: 










Concord 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

Vermont. 











Bar re 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Massachusetts: 




0 








52 

86 

0 

0 

16 

2 

1 

0 

52 

3 

273 

47 

Fall River 

3 

r, 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

Springfield 

Worcester 

S 

11 

3 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

38 

61 

Rhode Island: 











Pawtucket 

1 

0 

: 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Providence 

8 

3 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

1 

0 

4 

92 

Connecticut: 


j 









Bridgeport 

6 

11 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

36 


8 

! 6 

0 

0 

• 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

48 

50 

New Haven... 

8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 












New York: 





! 







Buffalo 

24 

16 

1 

2 

0 

5 

1 

3 

0 

13 

134 

New York 

166 

113 

1 

0 

0 

1 98 

11 

6 

3 

20 

1,488 

Rochester 

13 

14 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

o ! 

8 

72 

Syracuse 

12 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

49 

43 

New Jersey: 







Camden 

3 

9 

0 

0 

0 ! 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

39 

Newark __ 

17 

19 

0 

0 

0 

7 

2 

0 

0 

8 

129 

Trenton 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

41 

Pennsylvania: 

: 








Philadelphia — 

55 

83 

0 

0 

0 

29 

3 

3 

1 

24 

553 

Pittsburgh i 

31 

66 

0 

0 

0 

10 

1 

1 

0 

18 

172 

Reading. ...... 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

34 

EAST NORTH 


: 








CENTRAL 












Ohio: 












Cincinnati 

12 

15 

i 

0 



1 

2 


11 


Cleveland 

32 

26 

i 

0 

6 

15 

2 

0 

0 

55 

206 

Columbus 

9 

15 

0 

3 

0 

9 

0 

2 

0 

0 

89 

Toledo 

15 

10 

1 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

11 

82 

Indiana: 












Fort Wayne.. _ 

2 i 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

22 

Indianapolis.. . 

9 ! 

3 

3 

20 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

8 

101 

South Bend... 

4 S 

6 

O 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Terre Haute... 

2 ! 

6 

I 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

Illinois: 












Chicago. 

113 

120 

1 

0 

0 

51 

5 

5 

1 

24 

749 

Peoria 

6 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

14 

Springfield 

Michigan: 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

O 

0 

0 

3 

23 

Detroit... 

79 

105 

3 

3 

0 

20 

2 

0 

0 

34 

327 

Flint 

8 

6 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

34 

22 

Grand Rapids. 

8 

18 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

34 

Wiseonsia: 













3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

Milwaukee — 

30 

20 

1 

0 

0 

5 

1 

Q 

0 

29 

113 

Ra/dne . 

5 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

12 

Superior 

2 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

WEST NORTH 










CENTRAL 












Minnesota; 












Duluth 

5 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

3 

23 

Minneapolis... 
St. Paul 

33 

44 

7 

0 

0 

5 

1 

2 

0 

2 

97 

19 

43 

5 

0 

6 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

73 


1 Pulmonary tuberculosis only. 
73523° — 26 3 
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City reports for week ended January 8, 1986 ' — Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 









Tuber- 




Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 


Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



eulo- 

S1S, 

Cases, 



Deaths, 

all 

and city 

esti- 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

deaths 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 



expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



aney 


aney 




ancy 





WEST NORTH CEN- 
TRAL— continued 












Iowa: 












Davenport 

Sioux City 

1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


2 

1 

l 

5 



0 

0 


0 


Waterloo 1 

3 

G 

0 

0 



0 

0 




Missouri: 











Kansas City... 

12 

17 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

8 

108 

St. Joseph 

2 


0 




0 





St, Louis 

31 

95 

1 

2 

0 

6 

2 

0 

0 

2 

261 

North Dakota: 










i 


Fargo 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Grand Forks.. 

1 

o 

1 

0 


0 

0 


6 


South Dakota: 











Aberdeen - 

1 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Sioux Falls 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Nebraska: 











Lincoln 

2 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

19 

04 

Omaha .... 

6 

18 

3 

2 

o 

1 

1 

0 

0 

I 

Kansas: 









Topeka 

1 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

3 

0 

14 

18 

Wichita 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 









Delaware: 












Wilmington. ., 
Maryland: 

3 

7 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

38 

Baltimore . 

24 

20 

0 

0 

0 

24 

3 

3 

0 

25 

255 

Cumberland... 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

7 

Frederick...... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o ; 

5 

District of Colum 












bia: 












Washington. .. 
Virginia: 

Lynchburg — 
Norfolk.... 

20 

19 

0 

0 

0 

12 

4 

0 

0 

4 

170 

0 

*2 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Richmond 

5 

8 

0 

0 

u 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

44 

Roanoke 

1 

l 

o 

1 

o 

0 

I 

0 

0 

2 

18 

West Virginia: 










Charleston 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Wheeling...... 

I 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

North Carolina: 
Raleigh.. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U 

U 

Wilmington. .. 

0 

a 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Winston-Salem 
South Carolina: 

I ; 

3 

1 

1 

0 

I 

0 

0; 

0 

3 

24 

Charleston 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34 

Columbia..... 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Greenville 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Georgia: 











Atlanta 

4 ! 

4 

1 

o 

0 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

105 

4 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Savannah 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

28 

Florida: 











St, Petersburg. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Tampa........ 

0 

I 

0 

n 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

47 

EAST SOUTH 












CENTRAL 












Kentucky: 












Covin gton,.... 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

Louisville..... 

4 

5 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

103 

Tennessee: 











Memphis...... 

4 

8 

0 

3 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

O 

54 

Nashville 

Alabama: 

$ 

3 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

1 

0 

, w 

Birmingham.., 

4 

1 

0 

It 

0 

5 

1 

1 

1 

5 

70 

Mobile 


0 

l 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

20 

23 

Montgomery.. 

; & 

0 

0 

0 

0 

; o 

0 

! 0 

0 

0 
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City reports for week ended January 2 } 1926 — Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

eulo- 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 
ing • 
cough, ' 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

WEST SOUTH 

1 


1 









CENTBAL 












Arkansas: 












Fort Smith 

1 

0 

0 

1 



0 

1 3 


0 


Little Rock 

2 

1 

0 

0 


2 

0 

1 0 


0 


Louisiana: 








! 




New Orleans. . 

4 

8 

0 

3 

0 

17 

3 

6 

2 

1 

173 

Shreveport 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

39 

Oklahoma: 












Oklahoma City 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

24 

Tulsa 

2 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 


Texas: 












Dallas 

3 

8 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

15 

57 

Galveston 

0 

0 

; 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Houston 

2 

4 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

65 

San Antonio... 

1 

4 

| 0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

71 

MOUNTAIN 

1 











Montana: 












Billings 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Great Falls 

1 

5 

1 1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

9 

5 

Helena 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

Missoula 

1 

5 

0 

! o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Idaho: 












Boise 

2 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Colorado: 












Denver. 

10 

11 

3 

0 

0 

10 

0 

o 

0 

21 

91 

Pueblo 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

New Mexico: 












Albuquerquo. . 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

4 

18 

Arizona: 












Phoenix 


1 


0 

0 

4 


0 

0 

0 

11 

Utah: 












Salt Lake City. 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

9 

42 

Nevada: 












Reno 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

PACIFIC 












Washington: 












Seattle 

7 

17 

1 

2 



1 

0 


0 


Spokane 

5 

19 

4 

0 



0 

1 


0 


Tacoma 

3 

0 

2 

22 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

32 

Oregon: 

Portland 

7 

13 

G 

4 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 


California: 












Los Angeles. -- 

18 

27 

2 

27 

4 

21 

3 

1 

0 

3 

233 

• Sacramento 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

44 

San Francisco. 

13 

13 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1 

1 

0 

5 

165 



Cerebrospinal 
meningitis 
! . 

Lethargic 
| encephalitis 

Pellagra 

! 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 
esti- 
mated 
expcct- 
; ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

' NEW ENGLAND 

Mainer 

Portland 

0 

1 

0 

o ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

2 

0 

1 


0 

0 

0 

l 

0 

Spring&eld 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 , 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Rhode Island: 

Providence 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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City reports for week ended January 2, 19S6- Continued 



Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Oases 

Deaths 

Cased, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 










New York: 

Now York 

1 

l 

; 2 

1 

0 

0 

t 

2 

0 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia 

2 

1 

o 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

! 







Ohio: 

Cleveland 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

X 

0 

Illinois: 

Chicago 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Michigan^ 

Detroit 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 










Maryland: 

Baltimore „ 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Virginia: 

Richmond 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 1 

0 

0 

0 

South Caiolma: 

Ck arleSton .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 i 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Alabama: 

Birmingham...... * 

I 

0 

a 

0 

I 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Louisiana: 

New Orleans 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Shreveport * 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Texas- 

Houston 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City 

0. 

1 

o 

0 

() 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pacific 







Washington: 

Seattle 

1 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


SpokanC 

2 

0 

0 

o 

0 

i) 

0 

0 


Tacoma , 

1 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Oregon: 

Portland-- . 

1 

1 

o 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 


California: 

Los Angeles 

a 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

sit 

Sacramento 

o 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

X 

' 0 








The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 10# 
cities for the 10-week period ended January 2, 1926. The popula- 
tion figures used in computing the rates were estimated as of July 1, 
1923, as this is the latest date for which estimates are available. 
The 103 cities reporting cases had an estimated aggregate popula- 
tion of nearly 29,000,000, and the 96 cities reporting deaths had 
more than 28,000,000 population. The number of cities included in 
each group and the aggregate populations are shown in a separate 
table below; 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities , October 85, 1985, to January 8, 1926 — 
Annual rates per 100,000 population 1 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Oct. 

31 

Nov. 

7 

Nov. 

14 

Nov. 

21 

Nov. 

28 

Dec. 

5 

Dec. 

12 

Dec. 

19 

Dec, 

26 

Jan. 

2 

103 cities 

2 182 

166 

174 

181 

159 

171 

164 

3 163 

126 

<138 

New England 

337 

97 

127 

144 

104 

124 

107 

137 

92 

147 

Middle Atlantic 

149 

126 

141 

143 

150 

137 

139 

147 

108 

327 

East North Central 

195 

187 

194 

189 

162 

172 

166 

161 

158 

13S 

West North Central 

282 

267 

240 

226 

178 

2S0 

243 

180 

187 

4 167 

South Atlantic 

228 

211 

252 

289 

221 

221 

205 

205 

100 

137 

East South Central.. 

97 

137 

69 

132 

120 

126 

132 

97 

80 

120 

West South Central 

264 

199 

213 

176 

181 

278 

185 

3 253 

134 

158 

Mountain 

s 176 

286 

24S 

315 

134 

239 

172 

181 

172 

115 

Pacific 

157 

148 

145 

186 

165 

128 

200 

188 

93 

133 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


103 cities 

3 105 

154 

174 

229 

212 

353 

441 

3 531 

430 

4 634 


New England 

604 

852 

937 

1, 130 
256 

827 

1,583 

339 

2,025 

453 


1, 637 

2,494 

561 


Kftil 

159 

171 

239 

384 


57 

74 

88 

103 

124 

255 



563 

790 


12 

15 

10 

15 

31 

19 

25 

37 

70 

* 64 


59 

154 

232 

289 

353 

552 

576 


256 



17 

17 

17 

51 

34 

40 

23 

86 

126 

114 


5 

9 

9 

9 

5 

5 

5 

no 

9 


Mountain 

HTTil 

38 

47 

29 

10 

10 

38 

29 

29 

S6 

Pacific - 

15 

17 


32 

26 

58 

55 

81 

38 

49 





SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


103 cities 

M60 

170 

191 

175 

205 

220 

231 

3 240 

210 

4 233 


New Enel&nd- - 

201 

271 

246 

209 

214 

224 

194 

199 

248 

316 


mm 

111 

142 

144 

149 

166 

173 

190 

146 

169 


194 

167 

189 

196 

mmm 

HI 

302 

mm 

246 

261 


305 

384 


421 

454 

433 

493 

471 

454 

4 533 

South Atlantic 

193 

185 

172 

123 

144 

127 


164 

168 

150 

East Smith Central ... .. 

80 

109 

183 

137 1 

183 

177 


126 

183 



42 

102 

121 

93 

139 

111 

148 

*93 

102 

125 

Mountain 

2 195 

172 

181 

162 

172 

248 

162 

286 

219 

258 

Pacific.. 

148 




249 

226 

194 

258 

191 

220 






SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


103 cities.. 

*10 

10 

8 

17 

16 

— 

13 

21 

*21 

18 

4 24 

New England 

ijLnr ■" 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

East North Central 

17 

12 

13 

32 

32 

14 

34 

27 

26 

24 

West North Central 

27 

12 

4 

17 

10 

19 

19 

37 

21 

*19 

South Atlantic 

6 

12 

6 

21 

2 

4 

8 

12 

10 

27 

East South Central 

6 

29 

34 

11 

11 

11 

6 

11 

0 

80 

West South Central 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

9 

14 

9 

*24 

9 

23 

TWfAiTnt.fl.lri 

2 10 

19 

19 

19 

10 

0 

105 

38 

10 

38 

Pacific.... 

46 

49 

44 

78 

99 

110 

131 

119 

136 ! 

160 


t The figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of 
cases reported. Populations used are estimated as of July 1, 1923. 

2 Helena, Mont., not included. 

« Shreveport, La., not included. 

* St. Joseph, Mo,, not included. 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities , October 25, 1525, to January 2, If) PI — 
Annual rates per 100,000 population — Continued 

TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


Weok ended— 



Oct. 

31 

Nov, 

7 

Nov. 

14 

Nov. 

21 

Nov. 

28 

Dec. 

5 

Dec. 

12 

Dec. 

19 

Doc, 

20 

Jan. 

103 cities.. 

2 26 

28 

12 

17 

14 


20 

2 10 

0 

* L0 

New England.. , . 

17 

22 

2 

32 

17 

22 

22 

30 

10 

7 

Middle Atlantic 

21 

12 

S 

20 

14 

26 

25 

17 

H 

7 

East North Central 

1C 

19 

9 

3 

4 

8 

12 1 

11 ! 

7 

7 

West North Central.. 

10 

31 

■a 

15 

8 

10 

12 

15 

4 

*# 

South Atlantic 

27 

64 

fKij 

31 

29 

21 

25 

18 

12 

13 

East South Central 

109 

183 


34 

23 

57 

29 

29 

6 

31 

West South Central. 

83 

51 

mm 

32 

32 

42 

32 

*29 

9 

51 

Mountain 

2 88 

38 

Hi 

19 

19 

0 

19 

10 

19 

10 

Pacific 

20 

9 

3 

0 

15 

15 

15 

17 

9 

9 


INFLUENZA DEATH BATES 


96 cities 

Ml 

13 

12 

8 

9 

12 

13 

U4 

13 

« 15 

New England... 

12 

5 

7 

mm 

12 

10 

■El 

15 

12 

12 

Middle Atlantic * 

10 

li 

14 

Hi 

8 

10 

12 

8 

9 

10 

East North Central 

7 

12 

10 

mi 

5 

7 

12 

18 

8 


West North Central 

11 

7 

13 


2 

7 

7 

4 

7 

* hi 

South Atlantic 

6 

18 

2 

14 

10 

18 

JJj 

10 


21 

East South Central...... 

29 

40 

29 

46 

29 

46 

51 

07 


31 

West South Central 

41 

15 

31 

10 

HI 

41 

46 

* 38 


46 

Mountain . 

2 10 

10 

0 

19 

30 

19 

19 

0 


29 

Pacific. 

7 4 

15 

4 

19 

4 

4 

4 

19 


42 


PNEUMONIA DEATH BATES 


9G cities 

i 122 

141 

138 

151 

130 

149 

131 

7 153 

340 


New England 

112 

139 

137 

144 

161 ' 

186 

137 

164 

171 

Middle Atlantic 

137 

153 

144 

160 

145 

161 

132 

148 

140 

East North Central. ..... 

119 

125 

137 

146 

100 

J49 

121 

139 

100 

West North Ceatial— 

99 

88 

83 

103 

83 

55 

85 

130 

101 

South Atlantic 

134 

207 

162 

150 

144 

170 

385 

213 

219 

East South Central 

114 

160 

377 

240 

194 

143 

200 

234 

154 

West South Central 

138 

163 ! 

122 - 

163 

158 

i«3 : 

219 

3 191 

183 

Mountain.— „ ......... „J 

2 78 

7 53 

105 

181 ' 

229 

162 

162 

181 

124 

210 

Pacific 

95 

114 

91 

102 

102 

79 

102 

91 




a J91 


221 

149 

• Hi 

* 127 
285 

m 

m 

ar 


2 Helena, Mont., not Included. 5 Two cities not. included. 

2 SUieveport, La , not included. 6 Cincinnati, Ohio, not included, 

* St. Jobcph, Mo., not included. 7 Tacoma, Wash., not included. 


Number of eilies included in summary of weekly reports and aggregate population 
of cities in each group, estimated as of July 1, 1928 


Group of cities 

Number 
of cities 
report ing 
cases ; 

' 

Numlw 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Aggregate 
population 
of cities 
rniorttag 
deaths 

TotaJ-^-wf .... ................ .......... 

303 

90 

28,977,311 

28,321,026 



New England 

12 

12 

2,098,746 
10, 804, U4 
7,335,899 
2, 535, 330 
2, 542, 498 
911,885 

2,098,746 
10,304,114 
7,135,899 
2, 381, 454 
2,542,498 
911,885 
3,023,013 
540,445 

Middle Atlantic. .... ........ ... 

10 

10 

East North Central 

16 

10 

West North Central ...... ............ 

34 

11 

South Atlantic.. ......... - ... 

21 

21 

East South Atlantia _ _ 

7 

7 

West Smith Central - T , 

8 

G 

1, 124,561 
546, 445 
1, 797, 830 

Mountain 

9 

9 

Pacific ! 

6 

4 

1,377,572 














FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAR EAST 


Report for week ended December 19 , 1925 . — The following report 
for the week ended December 19, 1925, was transmitted by the Far 
Eastern Bureau of the health section of the League of Nations’ 
secretariat, located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva : 



Calcutta 

- Bombay 

Madras 

Rangoon 

Karachi 

Negapatam 

Colombo 

Basra 

Singapore 

Port Swettenham 

Penang 

Batavia 

Soerabaya 

Samarang. 

Belawan Deli .... 

Padang (Sumatra) 

Sabang (Rhio) 

Macassar 

Pontianak (Borneo) 

Sandakan (North Borneo) 

Kuching (Sarawak) 

Manila 

Zamboanga 

Bangkok 

Saigon and Ckolon 

Hongkong. 

Shanghai 

Amoy 

Nagasaki . 

Yokohama—. 

Simonoseki 

Moji 

Kobe 

Osaka 

Keelung 

Fusan 

Dairen 

Adelaide 

Brisbane 

Fremantle 

Melbourne 

Sydney 

Rockhampton 

Townsville 

Port Darwin 

Broome 

Port Moresby 

Honolulu 

Suez 

Alexandria. 

Port Said 

Mombasa (Kenya) 

Zanzibar 

Massowah 

Djibuti .... ... 

Lour en eo-M arques 

, Durban 

East London 

Port Elizabeth 
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Poit 

Plague 

Cholera 

Smallpox 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

V isos 

Deaths 

Cape Town 

0 

o 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TaniaMve 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Majunga 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Port Louis (Mauritius) 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Seychelles 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


CANADA 

Communicable diseases' — September 13, 1925, to January 2, 1926.— 
The following table shows the numbers of eases of certain com- 
municable diseases in seven Provinces of Canada by four-week 
periods, from September 13, 1925, to January 2, 1926. The informa- 
tion was supplied by the Canadian Ministry of Health. 


Nova 

Scotia 


New 

Bruns- 

wick 


Quebec 


On- 

tario 


Mani- 

toba 


Sas- 

katch- 

ewan 


Al- 

berta 


Total 


Influenza: 

Four weeks ended- 
Oct. 10, 1925— 

Nov. 7, 1925 

Doc. 5, 1925. ... 
Jan. 2, 1926..*.. 


Total- 


Smallpox: 

Four weeks ended— 
Oct. 10, 1925— 
Nov. 7, 1925..—. 

Dec. 5, 1925 

Jan. 2, 1926...—.. 


Total. - 


Poliomyelitis: 

Four weeks ended- 
Oct. 10, 1925—.. 
Nov. 7, 1925—. 
Dec. 5, 1925. ... 
Jan. 2, 1926 


Total. 


Typhoid fever: 

Four weeks ended" 

Oct. 10, 1925 

Nov. 7, 1925— 

DOC. 5, 3925 

Jan. 2, 1926 


Total- 


Lethargic encephalitis: 
Four weeks ended— 

Oct. 10, 1925 

Nov. 7, 1925- 
Doc. 5, 1925...*.. 
Jan. 2, 1926 


Total. 


0) 


0) 


30 


47 

19 

53 

*67 


93 


34 


30 


0) 


37 


45 

38 

0) 


122 

100 

44 

51 


22 


13 


71 


104 


317 


Cerebrospinal meningitis: 
Four weeks ended— 

Otf. 10, 1925 

Nov. 7, 1925 

Dec. 5, 1925.—. 
Jan. 2, 1926... *... 


Total. 


10 


186 


40 

22 

5 


67 


266 

209 

Ki 

Hi 


44 


660 


15 


is 


i No report received. 
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Communicable diseases — Ontario Province — December. 1925 (com- 
parative ). — During the month of December, 1925, communicable 
diseases were reported in the Province of Ontario, Canada, as follows: 


Disease 

1925 

1924 

Disease 

1925 

1924 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cerebrospinal meningi- 





Mumps 

285 


582 


tis 

2 


5 

4 

Pneumonia 


197 


115 

Chicken pox 

597 


852 


Poliomyelitis ___ 



ft 

1 

Diphtheria 

266 

25 

364 

27 

Scarlet fever. _ 

568 

13 

618 

9 

German measles 

19 


11 


Septic sore throat 

10 


5 


Gonorrhea 

148 


119 


Smallpox 

32 

1 

S3 


Influenza 


31 


17 

Syphilis 

74 


95 


Lethargic encephali- 





Tuberculosis 

166 

62 

123 

64 

tis 

5 

1 

10 

3 

Typhoid fovea' 

53 

6 

85 

12 

Measles 

489 


1, 363 

2 

Whooping cough ... 

113 

7 

279 

3 












Smallpox prevalence . — During the month of December, 1925, 
smallpox was reported in 15 localities in the Province of Ontario, 
with 32 cases and 1 death. The greatest number of cases was 
reported at Asphodel and Rockland, viz, 5 each; at Trenton 4 cases 
were reported, at Eganville 3; at 4 'ocalities 2 cases each, with 1 
death occurring at Atikokan; at 7 localities, 1 case each. 

CANARY ISLANDS 

Plague — Santa Cruz de Tenerijfe — December 18 , 1925 . — The pres- 
ence of two new cases of plague at Santa Cruz de Teneriffe, Canary 
Islands, was reported December 18, 1925. 

CUBA 

Communicable diseases- — Habana — November and December , 1925 
During November and December, 1925, communicable diseases 
were reported at Habana, Cuba, as follows: 


Disease 

New 

eases 

Deaths 

Remain- 

ing 

under t 
treat- 
ment 
Nov. , 
30. 1925 

Disease 

New 

cases 

Deaths 

Remain- 

ing 

under 

treat- 

ment 

Nov. 

30, 1925 

... . 

Bert-beri j 

2 1 


2 

Malaria 1 — » 

56 


14 

Cerebrospinal meningitis., 

pox ... ... r _. 

1 

1 


1 

Measles — 

i Scarlet Sever... 

75 

18 


28 

7 

Dengue ' 

1 



Paratyphoid fever 

1 



Diphtheria 

11 


3 

Typhoid fever 1 .. 

22 : 

7 ■ 


Leprosy 1 

1 , 


8 


! 
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Disease 

New 

cases 

! 

Deaths 

j Remain- 
! ing 
under 
treat- 
ment 
Dee. 

31, 1925 

Disease 

New 

cases 

Deaths 

Remnin- 

uitf 

under 

treat- 

ment 

Dee. 

31, 1925 

ni)iplrOT» pnv 

6 


6 

Measles. 

43 


30 

Diphtheria, 

5 

1 


Paratyphoid fever 

1 


1 

leprosy __ 

2 


9 

Scarlet fever 

31 


0 

MnLvifl 1 

59 

1 

5 

Typhoid fever 1 . 

11 

3 

h 










i Many of these cases were from the interior. 


Malaria — Santiago . — During the week ended December 20, 1925, 
29 cases of malaria with 1 death were reported at Santiago, Cuba. 
On January 2, 1920, 203 cases were reported present. 

EGYPT 

Plague — Fay on m — December 3-9, 1925 — Summary and comparison 
with preceding year . — During the week ended December 9, 1925, 
a fatal case of septicemic plague was reported in the Province of 
Fayoum, Egypt. From January 1 to December 9, 1925, there have 
been reported in Egypt 138 cases of plague as compared with 365 
cases reported during the corresponding period of the year 1924. 

ESTHONIA 

Communicable diseases — September-Octobcr , 1925 . — During llio 
months of September and October, 1925, communicable diseases 
were reported in the Republic of Esthonia as follows: 


Disease 

.. . 

Septem- 
ber, 1925-- 
Cases 

H 




Diphtheria 

59 

52 

Scarlet fever 

54 

101 

Leprosy ...... .... 

4 j 

2 

Tu berculosis. 

129 

11H 

Measles ... 

3 

1 

Typhoid fever „ 

02 

70 

Paratyphoid fever 

1° 




Population, census of 1922, 1,107,059. 

FINLAND 


Communicable diseases — November, 1925 . — Daring llic period No- 
vember 1 to 30, 1925, 22 cases of diphtheria, 1 case of paratyphoid 
fever, 39 cases of scarlet fever and 1 case of typhoid fever were 
reported in the Republic of Finland. Population, census of 1923, 
3,469,402. 

GREAT BRITAIN (SCOTLAND) 

Measles — Glasgow . — During the week ended December 19, 1925, 
790 cases of measles with 17 deaths were reported at Glasgow, Scot- 
land. Population, estimated, 1,057,100. 
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NICARAGUA 

Epidemic influenza — Managua . — During the period November 10- 
30, 1925, influenza in epidemic form was reported present at Mana- 
gua, Republic of Nicaragua. 

PANAMA 

Care of the insane — School of medicine — Panama . — Recent informa- 
tion states that a new hospital for the care and treatment of the 
insane is under construction at Panama, and is expected to be com- 
pleted in July of the present year. It is also said that the care -of 
the insane and feeble minded is provided for at Oorozal, monthly, 
by government appropriation^ The school of medicine to be con- 
structed in connection with the proposed Bolivarian University is 
expected to be opened in June 1926, on the occasion of the university 
inauguration ceremonies. 

CHOLERA, PLAGUE* SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEVER 

The reports contained in the following tables must not be considered as complete or final as regards 
either the lists of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports axe given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended January 22, l$2G 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

India 

• 



Nov. 1-7, 1925: Cases, 1,693; 
deaths, 904. 

Calcutta - 

Nov. 22-28 - 

43 

42 

Madias 

Nov. 29-Dee. 5 

42 

15 ■ 

Rangoon 

Nov. 15-21 

1 

1 



PLAGUE 


British East Africa: 

Kenya— 

Kisumu. 

Nov. 22-28 


1 


Uganda Protectorate . . . 
Canary Islands. 

Santa Cruz de Tenenfle — 
Ceylon: 

Colombo. T T 

September, 1925. .. 

Dec. 18 

103 

2 

85 


Nov. 22-2S 

1 

1 


Egypt 




Dee, 3-0, 1925: One fatal case. 

Fayoum Province—.- 

Dec. 3-9 

1 

1 j 

Jan. 1-Dec. 9, 3925: Cases, 138; 
corresponding period, 1924, 
cases, 365. 

Septicemic. 

Nov. 1-7, 1925: Cases, 1,169; 
deaths, 789. 

India 




Madras Presidency _„■) 

Nov. 1-7 — . 

83 

id 

Rangoon.. _ 

Nov. 15-21 

6 

6 

Java: j 

Batavia J 

Nov. 21-27 

29 : 

28 j 


Djokjakarta- ----- 

Nov. 9 


Epidemic in one locality. 

Soerabaya... , . 

NOV. 8-14 

6 

7 


Siam: j 

Bangkok 

Nov. 15-21 

2 

2 








SMALLPOX 


Algeria: 

Algiers - 

, Do 

British East Africa: 
Kenya— 

Mombasa 

Uganda Protectorate. 


Nov. 21-30. 
JDee.^-10- 


Nov." 15-28. 
Sept. 1-30., 



From mainland; Nov, 22-28, 1025, 
contact cases. 


i From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEVER — Continued 
Reports Received During Week Ended January 22, 1926 — Continued 
SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Canada 




Ontario Province 




Toronto 

Dec. 27- Jan. 2 

1 


China: 

Foochow 

Nov. 15-21 



Manchuria— 

T)fl,>rt\n 

Nov. 16-29 

30 

4 

Shanghai— 

Nov. 22-Dec. 5 

7 

10 

Egypt: 

Alexandria 

Dec. 3-9 

1 

1 

Great Britain: 

England and Wales 

Dec. 13-19 

180 


Hull 

do 

12 


Newcastle-on-Tyne 

do 

2 


Sheffield - 

Doc .. _ 

2 


India 



Bombay — 

Nov. 22-28 

3 

3 

Calcutta.- . - - 

do 

5 

4 

Karachi 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 

4 

2 

Madras 

. do _ 

3 

1 

Rangoon __ 

Nov. 15-21 

1 


Iraq: 

Bagdad . rr __ 

Nov. 22-Dec. 5 

9 

9 

Java: 

Batavia 

Nov. 14-27 

5 


ftoerahaya 

Oet. 25-No v, 14. - 

143 

27 

Mexico: 

Durango 

Dec. 1-31 

1 

Guadalajara — 

Dec. 29 -Jan. 4 


3 

Portugal: 

T isTwn . .... 

Nov. 29-Dec. 19— 

109 



TYPHUS FEVER 

Algeria: 

Algiers 

Nov. 1-30 

1 


Chile: 

Valparaiso 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 


1 

Mexico^ 

Durango 

Dec.3-31,. 


1 

Guadalajara 

Dec,29-Jan. 4 


1 

’MVwnen City 

Dec. 13-19 

111 


Palestine: 

Jaffa - r . 

Dec.1-7 

1 


Poland 

Oct. 18-31 

37 

2 

Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province 

Nov. 8-14 







Remarks 


Sept. 13, 1925-Jan. 2, 1926: In 
seven provinces, 186 cases* 
December, 1926: Cases, 32; 
deaths, 1. Occurring in 15 
localities. 


Present. 


Cases, foreign; deaths, foreign 
and native; in international 
settlement. 


Nov. 1-7, 1925: Cases, 1,154; 
deaths, 244. 


Province and city. 


Including municipalities in 
Federal District, 


Outbreaks in two districts. 


Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to January 15, 1926 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

India 




Oct. 18-31, 1925: Cases, 3,027 

Calcutta- - 

Nov . 1-21 _ 

58 

47 

deaths, 1,785. 

Madras.,—.,, 

Nov, 15-28 - 

3 

3 

Rangoon, _ 

Nov, 8-14- 

2 

2 


Jap ah * ! 

Aug. 30-Sept, 19— 

121 




, 1 From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEVER — Continued 
Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to January 15, 1926 — Continued 

CHOLERA — Continued 


Place 

Dale 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Philippine Islands: 

Manila 

Nov. 9-22 

4 

3 


Province— 

Bulacan , 

Oct. 18-Nov. 7 

92 

64 

- 

Pampanga 

Nov. 1-7 

1 

1 1 


Rizal ~ .. 

Sept. 27-Oct. 24... 
May-June 

70 

21 


Russia 

7 


Siam. 

Bangkok 

Oct. 4-31 

60 

30 

Infection stated to have been im- 

Do_ 

Nov. 1-14 

48 

38 

ported on vessel. 

Arrived at Bangkok, Siam; 9 
cases in coolie passengers. 

On vessel* 

Steamship 

Get. 3 

9 







PLAGUE 


Brazil: 

Nov, S-14 

2 




Dec. 8-21 . . . 


2 


Ceylon: 

Nov. 15-21 

2 

2 


China. 

Nanking 

Nov. 15-Dec. 5 



Prevalent. 

Ecuador: 

Guayaquil 

Nov. 1-Dec. 15 

15 

S 

Rats taken, Nov. 1-Dec. 15, 1625: 

36,576; rats found infected, 214. 
Jan. 1-Ngv. IS, 1925: Cases, 137; 
Corresponding period, 1924: 
Cases, 360. 

Including Piraeus. 

EffVDt 

Beni SueL 

Nov. 18 

1 

i 

Greece: 

Athens.. 

Nov. 1-30.—. 

18 

4 

Patras 

Nov. 13... 

1 

India 




Oct. 18-31, 1925: Cases, 2,534; 
deaths, 1,696. 

Karachi. „* * 

Nov. 1-14 

3 

2 

Madras 

Oct. 25-31...* 

42 

25 

Rangoon 

Oct. 25-Nov. 14... 

9 

3 


Java: 

Batavia - 

Oct, 21-No V. 0 

94 

89 1 

; Province. 

Do 

Nov. 14-20 

107 

100 i 

Do. 

C bonbon 

Sept. 27-Oet. 17... 

166 , 

Pekalongan 

do 


42 : 


Soerabaya ** 

Oct. 11-24 

13 1 

13 


Bo.. 

Oct. 25-Nov, 7 

8 

7 


Tcgal 

Sept. 27-Oct .-17... 

Sept. 16-Oct. 15... 
Sept. 16-Oct. 31... 

do * 

6 

6 


Madasgascar: 

Province- 

Fort Dauphin..* 

5 

2 


Itasy 

20 

20 


Moramanga 

Tananarive .... 

17 

174 

17 

159 


Town— 

Tamatave (port)....... 

Sept. 16-30 

3 

2 


Do 

Oct. 10-31 

4 

4 


Tananarive 

Sept. 16-30 

2 

3 


Mauritius Island * 

Sept. 20-Oet, 17... 
May-June.* 

5 

5 


Russia **_,*.*... 

67 



Senegal.. 

September, 1925... 
Aug, 23-Sep't. 5... 

Nov. 11-20 

22 

12 


Siam 

23 

20 


Syria: 

Beirut.. 

1 


Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province— 

Steyr.shnrg riistnnt 

Nnv 15 - 0.1 . ...... 

1 


Native, On farm. 






SMALLPOX 


Arabia". 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5.*.. 

1 


imported. 

Argentina: 

Rosario — ^ 

October, 1925 


1 

Brazil: 

Rio de Janeiro 

Nov. 1-28—* 

134 

72 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEVER— Continued 
Reports Received from December 26, 1926, to January 15, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX— Cont inued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

British South Africa: _ 

Nov. 13-19 

1 


Native. 

Canada: 

Alberta— 

Calgary 

Dec. 13-19 

1 


From Drumheller, vicinity of 
Calgary, 

Manitoba— 

Winnipeg - 

do 

2 


New Brunswick— 

Dec. 6-13 

1 



Ontario— 

Dec. 6-12 

2 



China: 

Amoy 

Oct. 25-Nov. 21... 



Present. 

Antung 

Dec. 7-13 

i 


Chungking 

Nov. 15-21 


Do. 

Foochow 

Nov. 1-14 



Do. 

Tlpjiknw _ _ _ 

Nov. 14-21 

3 


Manchuria— 

An-shan - 

Dec. 6-12 

1 



Dairen 

Oct. 19-Nov. 15... 

5 

4 


Mukden 

Oct. 24-Nov. 15. .. 

1 



Tieh-lmg 

do 

2 




Nanking.. .. 

Nov. 21-Dec. 5.... 



Do. 

Shanghai 

Oct. 25-Nov. 21... 

6 

4 

Swatow 

Nov. 22-Dec. 5 


Do. 

Tientsin 

Nov. 1-7 

1 


Franco 




September, 1925: Cases, 25. 

Creat Britain: 

England and Wales 

Nov. 15-Dec. 12... 

432 


Hull 

Nov. 29-Dec. 12... 

8 



N ewcastle-on-Tyne 

do 

4 



Sheffield 

Nov. 22-28 

5 



Greece ... 




Oct. 1-31, 1925: Cases, 16. 

Athens, 

Nov. 1-30 

17 

1 

India . 


Oct. 18-31, 1925: Cases, 2,303; 
deaths, 530. 

Bombay _ 

Nov. 8-21 

9 

4 

Calcutta 

.do 

10 

5 

Karachi.. 

Nov. 1-21 

23 



Madras ........ 

Nov. 15-28 

3 

1 


Rangoon 

Oct. 25-31 

1 


Iraq 




Sept. 6-19, 1925: Cases, 41; deaths, 
24. 

Bagdad 

Nov. 1-14 

4 

4 

Italy... 




Aug. 2-Sept. 30, 1925: Cases, 26. 

Rome 

Oct. 12-25 

1 


Japan: 

Taiwan 

Nov. 11-20 

i 

1 



Java: 

Batavia..... 

Oct. 24-30 

1 



Kraksaan 

Oct. 11-17 

11 



Malang. 

do 1 

2 



North Bantam 

Oct. 4-17 

4 



Frobolingo 

Oct. 11-17 

1 



Soerabaya... 

Oct. 11-24 

158 

18 


South Bantam 

.....do ! 

1 


Tegai 

Oct. 4-10 

9 

1 


Malta.! 

November, 1925... 

14 



Mexico..... 


July-August, 1925: Deaths, 905. 

Aguascalientes 

Dec. 13-26 

4 

2 

Mexico City... 

Nov. 28-Dee. 5.... 

1 



Torreon * 

Nov. 1-30 


15 

68 


Persia: 

Teheran ... T .... 

July 23- Aug. 23... 



Peru: 

Arequipa .. 

Oct. 1-31 . 


1 


Portugal: 

T .ishnn ...... 

Oct. 4-31 

124 



Do_., 

Nov. 16-Bee. 6--.- 

31 


Do 

Nov, 14-28.. 

70 


Oporto.. 

Nov. 22-Dec. 5.... 

1 

2 


Bussia..... 



May-June, 1925: Cases, 1,336, 
July 12-Sept. 5, 1925: Cases, 21; 
deaths. 6. 

fihUn.... r n-r— r 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEVER— Continued 
Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to January 15 , 1928— Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Spain: 

Malaga 

Nov. 29-Doc. 5 


o 


Switzerland 




June 28-Oet. 24, 1925: Cases, 36. 

Lucerne 

Oct. 1-31 

6 


Tunisia: 

Tunis 


2 




j Nov. 21-30 





TYPHUS 

FEVER 


Algeria: 

Algiers 

October, 1925 

2 



Argentina. 

Rosario - - 

! 

Oct. 1-31 

1 



China: 

Antung - 

Nov 29-Dec. 6 

4 

1 


Egypt: 

Port Said 

Nov. 19-25 

1 



Finland 




October, 1925. One case. 

Greece: 

Athens 

Nov. 1-30 

11 

2 

Latvia 

October, 1925 , 

2 



Lithuania 



September, 1925: Cases, 8; deaths, 

July-August, 1925; deaths, 65. 

Mexico 

i 



Aguascalientes 

Dec. 14-19 

1 


Guadalajara i._ 

1 Dec. 8-2S 


2 


Mexico City 

Nov. 22-Dec. 12 

39 



Torreon - 

November, 1925 


1 


Palestine: 

Nazareth 

Nov. 3-9 

1 



Salad 

Nov. 24-30 

1 



Tel- Aviv _ _ „ 

do 

1 



Peru: 

^rAqnipa, * 

October, 1925 


2 


Poland 

Oct. 11-17 

17 

3 


Rumania - 



July, 1925: Cases, 74; deaths, 9. 
May-June, 3925: Gases, 7,609. 
October 1—31, 1925: Cases, 88; 
deaths, 7 (colored); oases, 7 
(European population). 
Colored. 

Russia. 




Union of South Africa 




Gape Province 

Oct. 1-31 

63 

5 

Natal 

do 

1 


Do. 

Orange Free State... 

do 

23 1 

1 

Do. 

Outbreaks. 

Do 

Nov. 1-7 



Transvaal 

Oct. 1-31 

1 

1 
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TYPHOID FEVER IN THE UNITED STATES, 1925 

Reports from State Health Officers of 41 States for 11 Months of the year 1925 

■tj 

The reports of cases of typhoid fever received from State health 
officers for 11 months of the year 1925 show a reaction from the 
general downward trend which has been observed for many yearn. 

Preliminary reports of cases of this disease from the health officers 
of 41 States, covering the first 11 months of the year 1925, show an 
increase over the same period in 1924 of 45 per cent. An increase 
is noted in all the groups of States except New England and the 
Pacific coast. The increase by quarters is as follows: January to 
March, 2 per cent; April to June, 58 per cent; July to September, 54 
per cent; October and November, 47 per cent. 

Some of the apparent increase is undoubtedly due to more nearly 
complete reporting of cases which has resulted from increased activity 
of State and local health departments and improvements in methods 
of securing reports of communicable diseases. This remark applies 
especially to some of the Southern and Southeastern States. 

Final figures for the year will not be received from these States for 
some time, but, judging from the experience of former years, the 
final figures wall not materially change the results. 

It should be borne in mind in considering these figures that the 
number of cases in 1924 was very low as compared with the number 
a few years ago. 

A comparison of the number of cases of typhoid fever in 1925 with 
similar figures for some of the States for 1915 and 1916 shows that the 
1925 figures are generally lower. Records of cases which are com- 
parable with present records are available for only a few years; but 
the death rate from typhoid fever in the registration area dropped 
from 31.3 per 100,000 population in 1900 to 6.7 in 1924. This indi- 
cates that the 1925 case rates would appear very low if we could 
compare them with case rates of 20 years ago. 

73624°~20t X (161) 
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The following table gives the preliminary reports of cases of typhoid 
fever for the first 11 months of 1023, 1924, and 1925; 


Case s of typhoid fever reported during 11 months of 1025, by Stale health officers , 
compared with similar reports for the years 1923 and 1924 



First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

October 
and No- 
vember 

Total, 11 
months 

New England: 

Maine — 

1925 

46 1 

29 

90 

75 

240 

1924 

35 1 

52 

151 

SO 

318 

1923 

37 

48 

64 

48 

197 

Vermont- 
's 

12 

4 

13 

2 

31 

1924 

7 

4 

22 

4 

37 

1923 

n 1 

13 

10 

8 

42 

Massachusetts— 

1925 

121 

104 

230 

103 

558 

1924 

85 

no 

192 

106 

m 

1923 

99 

136 

219 

136 

590 

Rhode Island- 

1925 

10 i 

14 

48 

12 

84 

1924 

8 

8 

28 

20 

64 

1923 

9 

5 

21 

13 

48 

Connecticut- 
's. 

40 

43 

93 

59 

235 

1924 

25 

30 

107 

43 

205 

1923 

21 

28 

137 

82 

268 








Total- 

1925 


229 

194 

474 

251 

1,148 

1924 

160 

204 

500 

253 

1, 117 

1923 

177 

230 

451 

287 

1, 145 

Middle Atlantic: 

New York— 

% 1925- 

584 

473 

■— 

1, 065 
931 


2,673 
\ 2, 521 

1924- 

465 

554 

571 

1933- - 

308 

360 

971 

468 

\ 2, 107 

\ 608 

Now Jersey— 

1925 

122 

80 

346 

150 

1924— 

83 

89 

197 

151 

W 520 
^\§79 

2,287 
1,028 
2, 241 

1923 

61 

no 

271 

137 

Pennsylvania- 

1925 

252 

260 

1,090 

859 

685 

1924 

308 

272 

491 

1923 _ 

329 

341 

949 

622 



Total- 

1925 ... 


958 

813 

2,601 

1,987 

2,191 

1, 386 

5,058 

4,060 

1924 

854 

915 

1, 213 
1,227 

1923 

998 

8 1JL 

4,025 





East North Central: 

Ohio- 

1925 


186 

190 

918 

581 

1,8^1 

1,M|; 

1924 

187 

218 

806 

337 

1923... 

143 

195 

864 

410 

tn 

991 

Indiana- 

1925. 

86 

109 

542 

244 

1924.. 

86 

118 

289 

201 

604 

486 

1,832 
1, 238 
1,585 

860 

720 

930 

1923 

36 

80 

232 

138 

Illinois— 

1925 „ 

252 

252 

183 

832 

516 

300 

1924 

272 

483 

1923 

185 

174 

652 

674 

Michigan— 

1925. ri „ . , 

122 

102 

336 

300 

186 

1924 

104 

150 

280 

1923 , 

180 

125 

343 

282 

Wisconsin- 

1925- 

28 

43 

06 

01 

258 

241 

312 

1924 

57 

82 

64 

38 

1923 

61 

55 

97 

90 



'Total— 

1925- 


684 

696 

; 

2,704 j 
1,722 
2, 188 

1, 732 
1,062 
1, 503 

5,810 
4,230 
4, 925 

1924 - 

706 

749 

1923 

805 

029 
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Cases of typhoid fever reported during 11 months of 1925 , by State health officers, 
compared with similar reports for the years 1925 and 1924 — Continued 



First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quaiter 

October 
and No- 
vember 

Total, 11 
months 

West North Central: 

Minnesota— 






1925 

06 

34 

125 

80 

305 

1924 

70 

96 

307 

43 

316 

1923 

47 

79 

177 

107 

410 

Missouri— 






1925 

49 

85 

594 

332 

1,060 

1924 

67 

38 

363 

180 

648 

1923 

44 

103 

376 

173 

696 

North Dakota— 






1925 

12 

4 

36 

61 

113 

1921 

15 

59 

20 

17 

111 

1923 

8 

S 

54 

44 

114 

South Dakota— 






1925 

31 

9 

75 

42 

157 

1924 

18 

14 

84 

45 

161 

1923 

16 

20 

34 

13 

83 

Nebraska— 






1925 

19 

6 

32 

19 

76 

1924 

7 

6 

19 

11 

43 

1923 

14 

8 

31 

8 

64 

Kansas— 





1925 

25 

73 

473 

166 

737 

1924 

38 

76 

338 

118 

570 

1923 

24 

78 

561 

135 

798 

Total— 






1925. 

202 

211 

1, 335 

700 

2, 448 

1924 

215 

289 

931 

414 

1,849 

1923 

153 

296 

1, 236 

480 

2, 165 

South Atlantic: 

Delaware— 






1925 

0 

5 

45 

45 

101 

1924 

9 

9 

24 

12 

54 

1923 

5 

6 

45 

30 

80 

Maryland— 






1925 

98 

87 

643 

363 

1,191 

1924 

107 

135 

478 

189 

909 

1923 

77 

116 

617 

333 

1,113 

Distiid- of Columbia— 





1925 

43 

21 

30 

18 

121 

1924 1 * „ 

14 

12 

50 

22 

98 

1923 

9 

21 

58 

28 

114 

Virginia— 




356 


1923 

91 

371 

905 

1,783 

1924 

130 

255 

805 

205 

1, 455 

1923 

94 

356 

1,126 

342 

1, 918 

West Viiglnia— 




1925 

247 

113 

6G1 

485 

1,506 

1924 

175 

131 

426 

228 

980 

1923 

South Carolina— 

108 

170 

633 

378 

1,289 

1925 

18 

825 

1,110 

373 | 

2,335 

1924 

10 

153 

237 

28 

434 

1923 

21 

135 

143 ; 

58 

357 

Georgia- 






1925 

71 

514 

3,036 ' 

309 

1,930 

1924 - 

32 

55 

400 

102 

589 

1923 

47 

125 

378 

7$ 

628 

Florida- 






1925 * 

129 

205 

253 

111 

698 

1924 

12S 

162 

180 

98 

568 

1923 

152 

208 

139 

60 

559 

Total- 




1 


1925 

703 

2, 341 

4,761 

2, 060 ! 

9,665 

1924 

611 

932 

2,660 

884 

5,087 

1923 

513 

1, 137 

3, 139 

1, 305 

6,094 

East South Central: 

Alabama— 






1925,* 

158 

409 

1,142 

375 

2,144 

1924 - 

143 

200 

1,270 

360 

1,973 

1,884 

1923 - 

100 

879 

1, 101 

233 
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Cases of typhoid fever reported during 11 months of 1925, by State health officers, 
compared with similar reports for the years 1928 and 1924 — Continued 



1 irst 
quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

October 
and Mo- 
ve in bor 

Total, 11 
months 

East South Ceutial— -Continued 

Mississippi — 


1, 108 


700 


1925 

340 

2,104 

4,250 

1924 

257 

3G2 

1, 193 

517 

2,329 

1923 - 

145 

3S2 

888 

229 

1, 644 

Total™ 






1925 

4QS 

1, 575 

3, 246 

1,075 

6,394 

1924 

400 

562 

2,463 

877 

4, 302 
3,528 

1923 

311 

761 

1, 989 

467 

West South Central: 

Arkansas— 






1925 

114 

240 

708 

249 

3,311 

1924 

110 

78 

477 

219 

884 

1923 

- GO 

75 

473 

191 

799 

Louisiana — 






1925 

266 

613 

861 

333 

2,073 

1924 

123 

227 

431 

268 

1, 049 

1923 

143 

246 

369 

136 

894 

Oklahoma— 




1925 

230 

409 

1,516 

737 

2,892 

1924 

77 

87 

316 

317 

827 

1923 

73 

85 

333 

320 

Sll 

Total— 






1925_._ 

G10 

1,262 

3, 085 

1, 319 

6,276 

1924 

310 

392 

1,254 

804 

2, 760 

1923 

276 

405 

1,175 

647 

2,504 

Mountain: 

Montana— 



. 



1925 

16 

22 

140 

45 

223 

1924 

18 

2S 

45 

30 

121 

1923 

15 

18 

71 

47 

151 

\ 

Wyoming— 

1925 

41 

5 

21 

25 

{ 92 

1924 

10 

7 

17 

11 

\ 45 

1923 

0 

5 

32 

23 

V 60 

Colorado- 

1925 

30 

33 

207 

123 

V 393 
\22f 

1924 

45 

23 

115 

41 

1923 

21 

43 

208 

117 

m 

New Mexico— 

1925 

20 

36 

154 

174 

384 

1924 

29 

39 

183 

203 

454 

1923 

33 

16 

ICO 

118 

333 

Arizona- 





1925 

10 

30 

49 

48 

137 

1924 

6 

30 

41 

15 

92 

1923 

7 

22 

22 

17 

68 

Total- 






1925 

117 

126 

571 

415 

1, 229 

1924 

108 

; 327 

} 401 

300 

936 

1923 

76 

101 

499 

m 

3,901 

Pacific: 

Washington— 






1925 

73 

45 

162 

87 

m 

1924 

54 

63 

m 

89 

m 

1023 - 

70 

75 

242 

133 

520 

Oregon- 





1925 

34 

32 

103 

50 

219 

1924 

29 

45 

89 

41 

201 

1923 

; 17 

19 

63 

55 

154 

California— 




1925 

115 

163 

400 

J17 

795 

1924. j _ 

695 

328 

352 

299 

1,674 

1923 - 

111 

178 

312 

; 221 

822 

Total- 

1925., 

222 

240 

665 

254 

1,381 

1924 

778 

436 

629 

429 

2,272 

1923.. „ 

398 

272 

617 

| 409 

1,496 

Grand 'total- 






1925...... 

4,223 

7,258 

19,342 

9,192 

40, 015 

1924 

4,142 

4, coo 

12,547 

6,236 
6,647 ; 

27,531 

1923 ; 

3, 0o7 

4, 646 

13,485 

27,785 
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RESOLUTION REGARDING SMALLPOX IN TRIMBLE 
COUNTY, KY. 

In view of an epidemic of smallpox in Trimble County, Ky., the 
board of health of that county recently passed the following resolu- 
tion regarding isolation, notification of cases, and vaccination : 

Whereas there is at this time existing in the county of Trimble a number of 
cases of smallpox, most of which are under quarantine at this time: Be it 

Resolved , That the county board of health instruct the county health officer to 
see to it, as his official duty, that each person suffering, or thought to be suffering, 
with smallpox is confined to his respective home or to any other place that he 
deems advisable for the protection of the county; and 

Whereas they further declare that it is the duty of every practicing physician 
in the county faithfully to report every case of smallpox or suspected case of 
smallpox to the county health officer promptly upon its recognition; and 

Whereas there are other physicians who are accustomed to practice in Trimble 
County who are residents of the adjacent counties, and it is their duty to report 
any case of smallpox to the county health officer of Trimble County, and that 
where there is any question at issue as to what county any such case of smallpox 
is in, that reports shall be made to both county health officers, with explanation 
of the question in doubt; be it further 

Resolved f That the county board of health further instruct the county health 
officer to promulgate to the county superintendent and the board of education 
the fact that there is at this time an epidemic of smallpox in this county and fur- 
ther instruct the county health officer to enforce the law in regard to vaccination. 


HEALTH AND SANITATION IN NICARAGUA 

The following is an excerpt from a report received through official 
channels, briefly outlining health and sanitary conditions and health 
organizations as they exist to-day in Nicaragua: 

General sanitary conditions . — The general sanitary conditions of 
the country as a whole are good, relatively speaking, at the present 
time. There are no major epidemics of any dangerous communicable 
diseases present anywhere in the country. Yellow fever has not 
existed hero since the epidemic of 1919; smallpox, while occurring 
occasionally in sporadic cases, is not epidemic anywhere in tho country ; 
bubonic plague has never made its appearance in the country; 
typhoid fever is present, but not epidemic in any of the larger cities 
(Granada has recently had several cases of typhoid) ; typhus fever is 
unknown here; malaria is endemic in all of the coastal regions, but 
has not been excessively prevalent for more than four years. Measles, 
chicken pox, whooping cough, and other similar diseases of childhood, 
are present, and exist in semiepidemic form in several sections. Tho 
measles epidemic of last year did tremendous damage, causing hun- 
dreds of deaths among tho poorly nourished children of the poorer 
classes. At present, measles is confined to a few sporadic cases in the 
towns and cities which were infected last year. Influenza is not pres- 
ent in epidemic form, but is probably present. Dengue fever occurs 
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here. The campaign for the control of disease-bearing mosquitoes 
which has been carried out in all of the large towns and cities is 
probably responsible for the small number of dengue fever cases 
occurring here. 

Sanitary organization and administration . — Until the 1st of July, 
1925, the Republic of Nicaragua did not have a national health or- 
ganization for the protection of the public health. During the last 
session of Congress, however, a law was passed authorizing the estab- 
lishment of a national department of health. This law went into 
effect on July 1. Dr. Luis Manuel Debayle was appointed head of 
the new department. 

The department automatically assumes charge of all of the work 
previous!}? carried on under the auspices of the International Pleach 
Board. The department of uncinariasis, which was the organization^ 
through which the International Health Board cooperated with the 
Government of Nicaragua in a campaign for the control and eradica- 
tion of hookworm disease prior to the organization of the health 
department, has become the division of rural sanitation of the health 
department, and the work of the former department of uncinariasis 
will be continued by the new government agency. The diagnostic 
laboratory organized about three years ago by the cooperative 
efforts of the International Health Board and the Government of 
Nicaragua becomes the division of laboratories and research of the 
health department. In addition, a division of school hygiene and 
another of sanitation and sanitary engineering have been organized, 
thus endowing the health department with a personnel adequate for " 
the needs of the country. The division of sanitary engineering is 
carrying on and extending the antimalarial work which was begun in 
several of the most highly infected malarial towns of the country 
during last year as a cooperative campaign financed jointly by the 
Government of Nicaragua and the International Health Board. Sani- 
tary organization in each of the civil departments of Nicaragua is 
going forward, such an organization having already been effected in 
the departments of Managua, Leon, Chinandaga, and Rivas. 

Adequate measures are taken in the ports to prevent the introduc- 
tion of epidemic disease from the outside. In fact, the Government 
is fast remedying the condition which formerly existed here, and is 
giving the health department full support. 


NEW REGULATIONS REGARDING THE IMPORTATION OF 
TRANSFORMED MILK INTO COLOMBIA 


The American consul at Barranquilla, Colombia, reports the fol- 
lowing new regulations governing the importation of transformed 
milk, promulgated by the Department of Health of Colombia, to take 
effect May 15, 1926: 
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CONDENSED MILK 

Condensed milk which is to be used for the feeding of children must, 
among other requirements, conform to the following: It must con- 
tain a proportion of fat not less than 9 per cent; it must contain no 
antiseptics nor other foreign substances, excepting cane sugar which 
may be used as a preservative; and if the milk does not contain cane 
sugar it must be sterilized in the container. 

Condensed milk from which the cream has not been taken must be 
contained in soldered tins carrying wrappers on which it is stated in 
Spanish that the cream has not been taken out, and which also give 
the proportion of fat that the milk contains, the date of canning, and 
the time limit within which the milk is good for use. 

Condensed milk from which the cream has been taken must be 
canned in the manner above mentioned, and the can must carry a 
wrapper stating in Spanish, in easily visible letters, that it is without 
fat at all or in part, and that it must not be used for feeding children 
except upon a physician’s prescription. It must state the date of 
canning and the time limit within which it is good for use. Milk 
from which the cream has been taken, if placed on sale for public 
consumption without fulfilling this requirement, will be confiscated. 

MILK POWDEB 

Milk in powxler form must be placed in soldered tins which carry a 
wrapper stating in Spanish whether or not the cream has been removed, 
and if not, the quantity of fat it contains. If the cream has been 
taken out, it must be stated that the milk powder must not be used 
for the feeding of children except on a physician’s prescription. 
Whether or not the cream has been removedf, the date on which the 
milk was canned and the time limit during which it is good for use 
must be stated. 

The consuls of Colombia abroad are instructed not to certify any 
invoice of transformed milk destined to Colombia unless it is accom- 
panied by a certificate stating that the conditions which are required 
m the exporting country regarding the preparation and consumption 
of food products have been complied w r ith. 

Products which do not fulfill the requirements specified in the 
above-mentioned regulations will be confiscated in the customs. 

It is stated that these regulations have been brought about by the 
frequent complaints which have been received at the department of 
health regarding the serious defects in the condensed milk imported 
into Colombia. 

SOCIAL SERVICE HEALTH WORK IN BOMBAY 

According to a recent consular report, the social reform movement 
among the Hindus, which began in the last century with the purpose 
of easing the lot of widows, is gathering momentum and increasing its 
field for relief, which now includes hygiene and sanitation, health 
education, and medical relief to the needy. 
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The report cites specifically the work of the Social Service League of 
Bombay as an example of social welfare societies in Bombay, This 
league lias among its aims the following: 

1. The securing of bettor living and working conditions, 

2. The providing of more facilities for education by establishing 

day and night schools, lecture courses, reading rooms, and 

libraries. 

3. Provision of medical relief. 

4. Encouragement of and providing means for wholesome recrea- 

tion. 

5. Promoting sanitation and hygiene — personal, domestic, and 

public. 

6. Combating prostitution and other vices. 

7. Rehabilitation of convicts and criminals. 

The present work of the league is stated to be — (1) The promotion 
of education; (2) Sanitary and hygiene work; (3) Medical relief; 
(4) Encouraging open-air recreation; (5) Social work; (6) Improve- 
ment in economic status; (7) Welfare work for factory workers; and 
(8) Propaganda. 

In its report for 1924 the league states, among other activities, that 
it maintained two charitable dispensaries, three Boy Scout Troops, 
and four gymnasia; and, at the end of the year, it had under its 
management nine night schools. It gave 44 stereopticon lectures! in 
various localities, among the subjects of which were sanitatioW? 
infant welfare and maternity care, tuberculosis, malaria, and dents® 
hygiene. During the year, 16,739 patients were given dispensary 
treatment, and milk was supplied to needy women and children. 


ABSTRACTS OF CURRENT PUBLIC HEALTH COURT DECISIONS 

Venereal disease quarantine upheld . — (California First District 
Court of Appeal; decided August 26, 1925.) A woman was ordered 
quarantined at the county hospital by the health officer of the city 
and county of San Francisco, she having been found, after mi ex- 
amination, to be suffering from gonococcus infection. She sought 
her release through habeas corpus proceedings, claiming that such 
detention was unlawful for the reason that the health officer was 
without authority to control the body of the petitioner, such power 
residing alone in the State board of health. Section 2979a of the 
State political code made it the duty of such health officer “to take 
such measures as may be necessary to prevent the spread of such 
disease,” gonococcus infection being included in the list of, diseases 
named in the section. In denying the application for the writ* 
ik$ court stated as follows: 
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While the section [section 2979a of the political code] does not in express 
terms confer upon the officer in question the right to take possession or control 
of the body of one so afflicted as it does in the case of State board of health, the 
isolation of one afflicted with an infectious disease is a reasonable and proper 
measure to prevent the increase and spread thereof. (Ex parte Fisher, 239 
Pac. 1100.) 

Collection of garbage by city held to be governmental function and 
damages denied injured municipal employee . — (Arizona Supreme Court; 
decided October 17, 1925.) The plaintiff was employed by the 
defendant, the city of Phoenix, in loading and unloading an auto 
truck used by the city in the collection of garbage. While the track 
was hauling garbage, the driver, another city employee, lost control 
of the machine, due to running at excessive speed and to defective 
brakes and steering gear. The plaintiff, riding on the truck, was 
seriously injured in jumping from the truck when the same was about 
to run into a deep canal. A demurrer, filed on the ground that the 
city was operating the truck in the exercise of a governmental func- 
tion, was upheld by the lower court, and the plaintiff appealed. The 
supreme court affirmed the judgment, the following being a portion 
of the opinion ; 

The courts have, therefore, from an early time held that, when acting in its 
governmental capacity, it had the exemptions of the sovereignty, but while for 
its quasi private benefit it was subject to the liabilities of an individual. This 
rule is of such almost universal acceptance in the jurisdictions which have 
adopted the theory of the exemption of the State that we accept it as the undoubted 
law of Arizona. The authorities are so united on this point that no extensive 
citations are necessary. 28 C. J. 1527, 1528, and note. 

When, however, we come to the application of the rule, we find the utmost 
confusion as to where and how the line of demarcation should be drawn. We 
therefore consider the cases involving negligence occurring in work like that in 
which plaintiff in this ease was engaged, viz, the sanitary service of the city* 
Almost without exception these hold that such work is governmental in its nature, 
and that the municipality is not liable. (Jones v. City of Phoenix, 239 Pac., 1030.) 

Claims of county superintendent of public health in connection with 
alleged smallpox emergency denied . — (Oklahoma Supreme Court; de- 
cided September 15, 1925.) The plaintiff, a county superintendent 
of public health, brought action against the board of county com- 
missioners to recover for services and expenses in connection with 
the treatment of smallpox cases, inspections and quarantine, etc. 
The plaintiff stated that at the time the services were rendered there 
was a dangerous epidemic of smallpox in the county and that an 
emergency existed. He contended that section 8680 of the Compiled 
Statutes, 1921, provided for the work he did and the expenses in- 
curred. The defendant denied the existence of a dangerous epi- 
demic and that an emergency existed, and stated that the amounts 
appropriated for health work for each of the fiscal years in which 
the claims were made were exhausted before the claims were made 
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and that the said claims were, therefore, illegal and void. The plain- 
tiff admitted that the hoard of county commissioners had taken no 
action, by resolution or otherwise, to cooperate with him in the alleged 
emergency. The judgment of the lower court was for the defendant, 
which judgment was affirmed by the supreme court. Regarding the 
construction to be placed upon the provisions of the above-mentioned 
section 8680, the supreme court stated as follows : 

It will be observed that, whatever the emergency on account of the dangerous 
epidemic, the county superintendent of public health and board of county com- 
missioners are required to act together in formulating such tl provisions, rules, 
and regulations,” as may be necessary to prevent the spread of such epidemic, 
and they are given full power to compel submission to their rules and regulations 
to stamp out or prevent the spread of such epidemic. The evidence in this (jp ase 
does not show any concert of action on the part of the health official and \ the 
county commissioners. Whatever rules and regulations were made were don ^ 
by the superintendent of health, and the county commissioners passed no resolu- 
tion and took no action in the matter. Then this section in providing for pay- 
ment of actual and necessary expenses required that they must be such as are 
contracted for in discharge of the health official's duties in the emergency. The 
evidence must show a contractual relation between the parties, there must be 
rules and regulations agreed upon in fixing the duties of the health officer, and 
there must be a promise to pay for services and expenses incurred. The evidence 
fails to show any compliance with the statute in these respects. But we can 
not see anything mandatory in these provisions of the statute even in case of an 
emergency. It is discretionary with the county commissioners as to whether 
they take any action or not even if a dangerous epidemic does exist. If they do 
act,, and with the superintendent of health, make rules and regulations to meet 
the danger, even then they could not contract for expenses beyond the resources 
of the county and the constitutional limitations of indebtedness. If within such 
limits the contract would be legal, otherwise illegal and void. 

The plaintiff also contended that his claims came under the head of 
involuntary indebtedness. Regarding this contention the court said: 

We can not see any application of this rule or of these cases to the case at bar or 
the point in question. In the first place, the county superintendent of public 
health is not a constitutional officer. The board of health is provided for by the 
constitution (article 5, section 39), but not county superintendents of health. In 
the second place, the duties of the county health officer are defined by statute, and 
the fees are fixed and limited by statute according to the population of the respec- 
tive counties. Section S680, supra. In the third place, any other compensation 
is for emergency work in suppressing dangerous epidemics, and this is by contract 
and not by involuntary responsibility or liability. (Eekles v t Board of County 
Com'rs of Hughes County, 239 Pae. 567.) 

Oity held Halle for deaths caused ly drinking polluted water furnished 
ly it — (Washington Supreme Court; decided October 13 and October 
16, 1925.) Two separate actions, each involving practically the same 
state of facts, were brought against the city of Everett to recover 
damages for deaths alleged to have been caused by dri nki ng polluted 
'water furnished by the city. The pollution was* apparently due to 
oqntaxxnnated river water reaching the city water through a by-pass in 
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a mill company’s plant. In both cases the verdicts were against the 
city on the ground of negligence, and the judgments rendered upon the 
verdicts were affirmed by the supreme court. (Roscoe i\ City of 
Everett, 239 Pac. 831; Aronson v. City of Everett, 239 Pac. 1011.) 


DEATH RATES IN A GROUP OF INSURED PERSONS 

COMPARISON OP PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF DEATH, OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1925, AND 
NOVEMBER AND YEAR 1924 

The accompanying table is taken from the Statistical Bulletin for 
December, 1925, published by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
and presents the mortality experience of the company for November, 
1925, as compared with the month of October, 1925, and with Novem- 
ber and year 1924. The rates are based on a strength of approxi- 
mately 16,000,000 industrial policyholders in the United States and 
Canada. 

The November, 1925, death rate for this group of persons (801 per 
100,000) is but little higher than the lowest rate ever recorded for this 
month — 796 per 100,000 for November, 1924. 

The bulletin contains the following comment: 

The record for the month was also satisfactory with respect to most of the 
important causes of death. Most of the increases recorded, as compared with 
October, were either small, or were to be expected on account of the seasonal 
.incidence of certain diseases. Pneumonia and influenza are cases in point, and 
even with these conditions, the November, 1925, rate is low as compared with 
most other years. The health record for the month was featured, as has been the 
case with all prior months of 1925, with low rates for all of the principal epidemic 
diseases of childhood. The excellent record for tuberculosis continues. Every 
month of the current year has reported a lower death rate than did the corre- 
sponding month of 1924. It is now assured, beyond all question, that not only 
will a new minimal mortality for tuberculosis be recorded in 1925, but that the 
per cent reduction over the preceding year will be one of the largest year-to-year 
declines ever recorded. 

Heart disease, for some reason, registered quite a rise over November a year 
ago, and a smaller increase was recorded for Bright’s disease. Deaths from dis- 
eases associated with pregnancy and childbirth were also more frequent than in 
October and in November, 1924. 

This year’s record for typhoid fever, it now appears, will not be so favorable as 
that for 1924. In 8 of the 11 months that have elapsed, a higher typhoid rate was 
registered among the industrial policyholders than for the corresponding month 
of last year. The situation is by no moans alarming, as compared with earlier 
years, but 1925 now appears unlikely to go into public-health history as a year 
marking improvement for typhoid over its immediate predecessor. 
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Death rates ( annual basis) for principal causes per 100,000 'lives exposed, October 
and November, 1925, and November and year , 1924 

[Industrial department,, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. I 


Bate per 100,000 lives o?,poml l 






Cause of death 

Nov., 

1925 

OH., 

1925 

Nov., 

1924 

Total, all causes 

801. 8 

79(5. 1 

79:, \ 4 

Tvphoid fever 

5. 0 

0.9 


Measles 

1.7 

.7 

U 

Scarlet fever 

2.0 

2.0 

3. \ 

Whooping cough - 

3.8 

7.1 

4. s\ 

Diphtheria _ ~ 

13,8 

9.5 

13.8 1 

Influenza.., . 

13.8 

6.6 

9.8 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 

78.4 

80.9 

83. 0 

Tuberculosis of respiratory system 

69.9 

70.9 

73. 3 

Cancer 

66.2 

64. 6 

07,9 

Diabetes mellitus , 

11.8 

13.7 

12. 9 

Cerebral hemorrhage 

47.1 

43.1 

55. 6 

Organic diseases of heart 

119.3 

103. 6 

109. 0 

Pneumonia (all forms) .. 

77.0 

62, 3 

70.6 

Other respiratory diseases.. 

11. 6 1 

10.0 

12.1 

Diarrhea and enteritis ....... 

29.6 ! 

GO. 6 

27. 3 

Bright’s disease (chronic nephritis) 

62.1 

61 5 

69.4 

Puerpeial state 

15.1 

12.3 

12.4 

Suicides 

6.0 

6.8 

7.6 

Homicides 

7.2 

0.7 

7.9 

Other external causes (excluding suicides and homicides) 

Traumatism by automobiles 

57,6 

17.0 

63.3 
20.8 ! 

59. 4 

17.4 

All other causes 

171.6 

183.8 

169,8 



Year 

m 


oon.2 



88.0 

13. H 

32.2 

05.3 
1(5,8 

7,2 
7.1 
02. 5 
15. 7 
E5 


1 All figures include infants insured under one year of ago. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED JANUARY 16, 1926 


Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insm ancc com panics 
for week ended January 16, 1926, and corresponding week of 1925. (Fwm ike 
Weekly Health Index, January 19, 1926 , issued by the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce) 


Weekended Comsponding 

Inn. 16, 1020 week, PU5 

Policies in force__ 02, 770, 250 58, 300, 301 

Number of death claims. 13, 483 12, 125 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate, 11. 2 10. 8 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended January 16, 1926, infant mortality, annual death rate , and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1925. {From the Weekly lealih Index, January 19, 1926 , 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


Week ended .Tan. 
16, 1926 


Annual 
death 
rale per 
LQOOcor- 
liuixnri- 
iru, week 
192.3 


Deaths under : 
year 


?ar Infant 

mortality 

rate week 
Cone- ended 
sponding Jan. in, 


Petal (68 cities). 


Akion 

Albany i * 3 

Atlanta 

White- 

Colored 

Baltimore 4 

White 

Colored 

Birmingham 

White 

Colored 

Boston 

Bridgeport 

Buffalo 

Cambridge 

Camden 

Canton 

Chicago 4 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dallas 

White 

Colored 

Denver 

Des Moines——. 

Detroit 

-Duluth 

El Paso 

Erie 

Fall River 4 

Flint 

Fort Worth 

White 

Colored 

.Grand Rapids 

Houston 

White 

Colored 

Indianapolis 

White 

Colored 

Jacksonville, Fla 

White 

Colored 

Jersey City 

Kansas City, Ivans. 

White 

Colored 

Kansas City, Mo... 

Los Angeles 

Louisville 

White 

Colored 

Lowell 

Lvnn 


205 

14.9 

14 2 

Sol) 

9S1 

s 69 

48 



7 

4 

74 

49 

21.7 

15.0 

2 

1 

42 

64 



1 

19 


32 



0 



32 

(ft) 


1 



309 

20.2 

18.0 

25 

34 

73 

239 



21 


75 

70 

(«) 


4 


65 

77 

19.5 

16.7 

0 

7 


35 



2 



42 

2) 


7 



251 

10.8 

16 9 

20 

47 

56 

29 



8 

8 

136 

155 

15 0 

12,6 

19 

15 

79 

30 

13.1 

14.4 

5 

2 

83 

31 

12.6 

13.4 

5 

3 

85 

23 

11.3 

11.3 

2 

4 

44 

7S1 

13.6 

11.8 

76 

106 

67 

148 

IS 9 

17.6 

15 

10 

93 

213 

11.9 

10 2 

31 

27 

80 

04 

11.9 

13.6 

4 

10 

37 

68 

18.3 

16.4 

10 

11 


53 



7 



15 

(«) 


3 



108 

20 0 

13.6 

10 

8 


34 

11.9 

8 7 

o 

3 

33 

333 

13.9 

10.0 

62 

61 

100 

20 

9.4 

10.4 

4 

5 

94 

32 

15.9 | 

25 8 

4 

5 ! 


40 



3 

2 

57 

46 

18. 6 

14.6 

10 

3 

145 

22 

8.8 

6.4 

5 

3 

83 

26 

8.9 

16.4 

7 

8 


22 



4 



4 

(5) 


3 



33 

11.2 

12 2 

1 

5 

14 

60 

19.0 

x51 5 

10 

7 


41 



7 



19 

(ft) 


3 



90 

13. 1 

13.4 

9 

7 

68 

76 



8 



14 

(ft) 


1 


, 

38 

18.9 

17.4 

3 

2 

66 

1C 



1 


nf(r .^ rrrrr> 

22 

(ft) 


2 


■ 

81 

J3.4 

14.2 

7 

ii 

50 

32 

14.4 

18.0 

3 

9 

52 

28 



2 


42 

4 

(ft) 


1 


131 

108 

15.3 

12.6 

14 

9 


217 



14 

21 

39 

300 

18.3 

15.0 

6 

0 

52 

73 



4 


40 

33 

(ft) 


2 


125 

33 

15.6 

16.1 

5 

3 

93 

31 

15.7 

0.1 

5 

0 

126 


i Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

* Deaths under l year per 1,000 births— an annual rate based on deaths under 1 year for the week and 
estimated births for 1924, Cities left blauk are not in the registration area for births, 

3 Data for 63 cities. 

* Deaths for week ended Friday, Jan. 15, 1926. 

* In the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1920 constituted the fol- 
lowing percentage of the total population: Atlanta 31, Baltimore 15, Birmingham 39, Dallas 15, Fort 
Worth 14, Houston 25, Kansas City, Kans., 14, Louisville 17, Memphis 38, Nashville 30, Now Orleans 26,, 
Norfolk 38, Richmond 32, and Washington, I>, C„ 25. 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended January 10, 1936, infant mortality , annual death rate, and coinpat ison with 
corresponding week of 1935 — Continued 


City 


Week ended Jan. 
16, 1926 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 cor- 
respond- 
ing week 
1925 

Deaths under 1 
your 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 16, 
1926 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1925 

77 

23.0 

17.0 

10 

6 

43 



5 

i 

34 

(3) 


5 

\ 

99 

10 3 

10.1 

19 


122 

15.0 

33 2 

22 

35 

47 

1S.0 

15.7 

2 

\ 

23 



o 


24 

( 5 ) 


0 


23 

10 9 

8 7 

1 

2 

40 

31.7 

14.3 

3 

9 

1S1 

22.8 

22 8 

22 

23 

318 



10 


63 

(8) 


12 


1, 556 

13.8 

54.3 

146 

172 

192 

11.5 

9 t 

17 

17 

500 

11 8 

12 4 

53 

03 

676 

18.1 

19.7 

58 

72 

136 

9.9 

9.8 

11 

14 

52 

19.0 

23 4 

2 

6 

122 

14.1 

13 S 

9 

17 

34 



3 

4 

13 



1 


21 

( 5 ) 


2 


19 


1 

4 

57 

14.6 

56.3 

4 

3 

46 

16 9 

10.3 

4 

5 

616 

Id 2 

16.0 

66 

07 

194 

1G.0 

18.4 

21 

32 

73 

13.8 

11.8 

4 

6 

92 

17.9 

11.9 

12 : 

7 

G1 

17.1 

20. i 

8 

10 

35 



2 


26 

(S) 


G 


88 

14 5 

12.3 

7 

7 

242 

13.4 

16,3 

13 

23 

60 

12 7 

12.3 

7 

7 

27 

30.8 

11.9 

1 

0 

60 

13.8 

22.1 

6 

13 

34 

16.7 

IK 2 

1 

3 

185 

17.3 

16. K 

10 

12 

28 

13,7 

14.0 

J 

2 

73 



4 

4 

34 

17.9 

14.2 

0 

4 

29 

13.0 

8,6 

5 

0 

38 

13. 9 

11.7 

5 

5 

45 

12.9 

13.8 

2 

2 

26 

33.0 

35.0 

3 

2 

54 

9.8 

11.2 

7 

8 

47 

18.0 

19.1 

6 

4 

37 

19.0 

13.3 

3 

2 

194 

20.3 

13.9 

18 

17 

129 



9 


65 

( s ) 


9 


32 


4 

4 

20 

12.4 

19.2 

4 

9 

59 

10 1 

13,1 

2 

8 

15 

6,9 

11,9 

5 

5 

32 

10.4 

117 

0 

5 


Infant 
mortality 
rate week 
ended 
Jan, 16, 
1026 


Memphis 

White 

Colored 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Nashville 4 

White 

Colored 

New Bedford 

New Haven 

New Orleans 

White 

Colored 

New York 

Bronx Borough 

Brooklyn Borough 
Manhattan Borough,. 

Queens Borough 

Richmond Borough... 

Newark, N. J 

Norfolk 

White. 

Colored 

Oklahoma City 

Omaha..... 

Paterson... 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Portland, Oreg 

Providence.. 

Richmond 

White 

Colored 

Rochester 

St. Louis 

St. Paul 

Salt Lake City 4 

San Antonio 

San Diego 

San Francisco 

Schenectady 

Seattle 

Somerville 

Spokane... 

Springfield, Mass 

Syracuse 

Tacoma 

Toledo 

Trenton 

Utica 

Washington, D. C 

White 

Colored 

Watcrbury 

Wilmington, Del 

Worcester 

Yonkers... 

Youngstown 


86 

up 


ssg n 

• l 41 


59 
56 
69 
64 

60 
35 
43 
56 
80 
99 


42 

70 

88 

70 

41 

100 

101 

39 

210 

56 


21 

60, 

29 

87" 

0 

117 

72 

25 

70 

OK 

100 


jm 


86 

04 

28 

,112 

76 


4 Deaths for week ended Friday, Jan. 15, 1926. 

s In the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1920 constituted the fob ■ 
lowing percentage of the total population; Atlanta 31, Baltimore 15, Birmingham 39, Dallas 15, fort 
Worth 14, Houston 25, Kansas City, Kaus., 14, Louisville 17, Memphis 38, Nashville, 30, New Orleans, 26, 
Norfolk 38, Richmond 32, and Washington, D.C. 25. i 



PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department , State or local , can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of -when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary, and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by the 

State health officers 

Reports for Week Ended January 23, 1926 


ALABAMA Cases 

Chicken pox „ 222 

Diphtheria 26 

Influenza 183 

Malaria 2 

Measles 10 

Mumps 106 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Pellagra - - 5 

Pneumonia 205 

Scarlet fever - 25 

Smallpox 47 

Trachoma 2 

Tuberculosis 38 

Typhoid fever - 7 

Whooping cough - 22 

ARIZONA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 8 

Diphtheria 4 

Measles - - - 1 

Mumps 6 

Pneumonia 2 

Babies (in man) 1 

Scarlet fever 14 

Tuberculosis . - — 10 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 4 

ARKANSAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis I 

Chicken pox 8 

Diphtheria — 6 

Hookworm disease 1 

Influenza — 199 

Malaria — - 12 

Measles 2 

Mumps 5 


Arkansas— continued Cases 

Pellagra 3 

Scarlet fever 8 

Smallpox 3 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis 6 

Typhoid fever 5 

Whooping cough 14 

CALIFORNIA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Humbolt County 1 

Los Angeles 3 

Oakland 1 

Richmond 1 

San Francisco 2 

Chicken pox 254 

Diphtheria 112 

Influenza 881 

Measles 43 

Mumps 1 275 

Poliomyelitis— Pasadena - 1 

Scarlet fever 156 

Smallpox: 

Los Angeles 44 

Los Angelos County 16 

Oakland 19 

Scattering - 16 

Typhoid fever 11 

Whooping cough 48 

COLORADO 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox , '25 

Diphtheria - 23 

Influenza — 3 

Measles , 5 

Mumps, — - 8 

Pneumonia - — «... „ — . 8 


075) 
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Colorado— continued 

Scabies 

Scarlet fever 

Trachoma — 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 

CONNECTICUT 

Chicken pox - 

Conjunctivitis (infectious) 

Diphtheria 

German measles 

Influenza 

Lethargic encephalitis 

Measles 

Mumps.-- 

Pneumonia (broncho) 

Pneumonia (lobar) 

Scarlet fever 

Septic sore throat 

Tuberculosis (all forms)— 

Typhoid fever — 

Whooping cough 

DELAWARE 

Chicken pox — 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Mumps - 

Pneumonia - 

Scarlet fever 

Tuberculosis- 

FLORIDA 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Malaria 

Measles - 

Mumps 

Paiatyphoid fever 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough—. 

GEORGIA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Chicken pox.. 

Conjunctivitis - . 

Diphtheria — — 

Hookworm disease. 

Influenza 

Malaria - 

Measles 

, Mumps. 

Pellagra 

Pneumonia * 

Scarlet fever .. 

Septic sore throat .. 

1 Smallpox 

Tetanus...... — ..... 

; ' Tuberculosis. j„. ... 

• Typhoid &vor- 

Whooping cough... — 



Idaho Cases 

Chicken pox 3 

Diphtheria 5 

Pneumonia I 

Scarlet fever - 85 

Smallpox— Emmett - 25 

ILLINOIS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis—Livingston County- I 

Diphtheria 138 

Influenza - - 12 

Lethargic encephalitis— Cook County 1 

Measles BO l 

Pneumonia 103 

Scarlet fever 528 

Smallpox: 

Kane County 18 

Scattering 31 

Tuberculosis.- 258 

Typhoid fever: 

Pike County 15 

Scattering 21 

Whooping cough 206 

INDIANA 

Chicken pox - 01 

Diphtheria - 26 

Influenza 40 

Measles 130 

Mumps 3 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 2 

Pneumonia 15 

Scarlet fever - 2 13 

Smallpox 110 

Tubereulosis 40 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 77 

IOWA 

Chicken pox (S3 

Diphtheria 27 

G c nnan measles 4 

M curies 215 

Mumps 20 

Pneumonia - 9 

Scarlet fever 79 

Smallpox. 80 

Tuberculosis 10 

Whooping cough.., 14 

KANSAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Arkansas City I 

Densmore 1 

Port Seoit- 1 

Chicken pox.. 176 

Diphtheria 32 

German measles 3 

Influenza * 10 

Measles — 69 

Mumps . . 30 

Pneumonia — ....... ... 72 

Scarlet fever 101 

Smallpox ' 3 

Tetanus 1 

Trachoma—-... 1 .—.—.--..—*- 4 

Tuberculosis - — 42 

Typhoid fever.— — 5 

Whooping cough 100 
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Louisiana Cases 

Diphtheria 27 

Influenza 51 

Leprosy l 

Pneumonia 02 

Poliomyelitis - 1 

Scarlet fever 11 

Smallpox 34 

Tuberculosis _ 27 

Typhoid fever 14 

Whooping cough 4 

MAINE 

Chicken pox 28 

Diphtheria - 7 

Influenza 3 

Measles 6 

Mumps - 10 

Pneumonia 30 

Scarlet fever 31 

Septic sore throat 1 

Tuberculous memngi tis 1 

Whooping cough 60 

MARYLAND 1 

Diphtheria - 41 

German measles „ 11 

Influenza - 454 

Measles — 1,337 

Mumps . 131 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Pneumonia (broncho) Ill 

Pneumonia (lobai) - 132 

Scarlet fever 60 

Septic sore throat.. 4 

Tuberculosis - - 61 

Typhoid fever Z - 1 

Whooping cough 04 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis — 3 

Chicken pox 274 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative) . 18 

Diphtheria 108 

German measles 60 

Hookworm disease - 1 

Influenza 11 

Lethargic encephalitis . 4 

Measles 1,601 

Mumps 67 

Ophthalmia neonatorum . 12 

Pneumonia (lobar) 168 

Poliomyelitis ... 2 

Scarlet fever 311 

Septic sore throat . 5 

Trachoma 3 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary) 116 

Tuberculosis (other forms) 31 

Typhoid fever 8 

Whooping cough 397 

MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria. 115 

Measles 1,253 

Pneumonia -* 222 

Scarlet fever 382 

Smallpox 20 

1 Week ended Friday. 

73524° — 26t 2 • 


Michigan— continued Cases 

Tuberculosis 56 

Typhoid fever 6 

"Whooping cough 257 

MINNESOTA 

Chicken pox 1GJ 

Diphtheria 58 

Influenza 3 

Measles 40 

Pneumonia 7 

Poliomyelitis l 

Scarlet fever 357 

Smallpox 3 

Tuberculosis 56 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 49 

MISSISSIPPI 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Diphtheria 12 

Scarlet fever 12 

Smallpox 19 

Typhoid fever 2 

MISSOURI 

(Exclusive of Kansas City) 

C erebi ospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 56 

Diphtheria 67 

Influenza 6 

Malaria 13 

Measles 42 

Mumps 9 

Pneumonia 8 

Scarlet fever 172 

Smallpox 4 

Tetanus... 1 

Trachoma 6 

Tuberculosis 34 

Typhoid fever.. 2 

Whooping cough 13 

NEBRASKA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis... 2 

Chicken pox z 19 

Diphtheria 10 

German measles 1 

Influenza. 1 

Measles 2 

Mumps ■ 8 

Pneumonia.. — - 2 

Scarlet fever...... — 40 

Smallpox 14 

Tuberculosis... - 10 

Whooping cough 24 

NEW JERSEY 

Cerebrospinal meningitis * — 1 

Chicken pox 394 

Diphtheria - 78 

Influenza..—, 39 

Measles,. - 1,250 

Pneumonia - 190 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever <233 

Typhoid fever— 9 

Whooping cough 77 
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NEW MEXICO Cases 

Chicken pox 50 

Diphtheria 2 

German measles 1 

Influenza 2 

Malaria 1 

Mumps 16 

Pneumonia 12 

Babies (in animals) . 1 

Scarlet fever 15 

Smallpox 1 

Tuberculosis 21 

Typhoid fever - 3 

Whooping cough 21 


NEW YORK 

(Exclusive of Now York City) 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 3 

Diphtheria 82 

Influenza 63 

Lethargic encephalitis 2 

Measles 849 

Pneumonia 351 

Poliomyelitis 2 

Scarlet fever . 224 

Typhoid fever 35 

Whooping cough 430 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Chicken pox., _ 266 

Diphtheria 80 

German measles * 11 

Measles 122 

Scarlet fever,. 71 

Septic sore throat . . 3 

Smallpox.,, 27 

Whooping cough 200 


, OKLAHOMA 

• (Exclusive of Tulsa and Oklahoma City) 


Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Muskogee..., . 1 

Tillman 1 

Chicken pox . 27 

Diphtheria 30 

Influenza 421 

Malaria 9 

Measles 17 

Mumps 12 

Pneumonia 245 

Poliomyelitis: 

Comanche * r ... 1 

Pawnee... .... 1 

Scarlet fever.... 29 

Smallpox. 49 

Typhoid fever . 9 

Whooping cough 25 

OREGON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 22 

Diphtheria... 37 

Influenza.... 62 

Measles... j is 

■ Mumps. 37 

•\ ^ Deaths. 


Oregon — continued Cases 

Pneumonia 8 12 

Scarlet fever 31 

Septic soio throat 1 

Smallpox: 

Bend 38 

Linn County.. 23 

Scattering 28 

Tuberculosis . 18 

Typhoid fever 6 

Whooping cough 54 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Anthrax— Philadelphia * 1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Homer City - 1 

Philadelphia 1 

Chicken pox 1,013 

Diphtheria 301 

German measles **25 

Impetigo contagiosa 1$* 

Measles 2,888 

Mumps 173 

Ophthalmia neonatorum— Philadelphia 3 

Pneumonia - 131 

Poliomyelitis— Philadelphia 1 

Scabies 15 

Scarlet fever 709 

Tetanus— Philadelphia 1 

Trachoma— 

Philadelphia 2 

Pittsburgh 1 

Tuberculosis.. 80 

Typhoid fever 20 

Whooping cough . 411 

RHODE ISLAND 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Providence.. 1 

Chicken pox 3 

Diphtheria 9 

German measles 4 

Measles 488 

Mumps 4 

Ophthalmia neonatorum . 1 

Scarlet fever 11 

Tuberculosis. 5 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 7 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Dengue 3 

Diphtheria 20 

Influenza 1,450 

Malaria... 68 

Measles 10 

Scarlet fever ...... 8 

Smallpox 13 

Tuberculosis 34 

Typhoid fever 12 

Whooping cough 87 

SOUTH DAKOTA * 

Chicken pox 10 

Diphtheria 7 

Measles 1 

Mumps — 76 

: Pneumonia 5 
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south Dakota— continued Cases 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever . - 123 

Smallpox 5 

Tuberculosis 1 

Typhoid fever 1 

TENNESSEE 

Chicken pox - 52 

Diphtheria 9 

Influenza 94 

Malaria - — 3 

Measles - 178 

Mumps 8 

Pellagra 2 

Pneumonia 100 

Scarlet fever 30 

Smallpox.. 20 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis 39 

Typhoid fever 4 

Whooping cough 19 

TEXAS 

Chicken pox 25 

Diphtheria 38 

Inlluenza... 47 

Measles 4 

Mumps 5 

Pneumonia 19 

Scarlet fever 32 

Smallpox 59 

Tuberculosis 27 

Whooping cough 36 

UTAH 

Chicken pox 84 

Diphtheria 12 

Influenza 116 

Jaundice (infectious) 1 

Measles .. 7 

Mumps 23 

Pneumonia 24 

Scarlet fever - - 16 

Smallpox— Provo 8 

Tuberculosis 1 

Whooping cough 60 

VERMONT 

Chicken pox .. 47 

Diphtheria 2 

Measles 6 

Mumps .. 7 

Scarlet fever 13 

Whooping cough 47 

VIRGINIA 

, Smallpox.. 10 

WASHINGTON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Thurston County.. 1 
Chicken pox 109 


Washington— continued Cases 

Diphtheria 16 

German measles 23 

Influenza 1 

Measles 12 

Mumps Ill 

Scarlet fever 92 

Smallpox— 

Tacoma 32 

Scattering 72 

Tuberculosis 13 

Typhoid fever I 

"Whooping cough 53 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Diphtheria 10 

Scarlet fever 22 

Smallpox— Bluefleld 5 

Typhoid fever 2 


WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee: 

Chicken pox 134 

Diphtheria 37 

German measles 4 

Influenza 1 

Lethargic encophalitis 1 

Measles 9 

Mumps 21 

Pneumonia 15 

Scarlet fever 24 

Tuberculosis 13 

Whooping cough 88 

Scattering: 

Chicken pox 177 

Diphtheria 38 

German measles 5 

Influenza 29 

Measles 153 

Mumps 133 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Pneumonia ' 23 

Scarlet fever..... 171 

Smallpox * 16 

Tuberculosis 15 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whoopmg cough 94 

WYOMING 

Cerebrospi ual meningitis— Lincoln X 

Chicken pox — 20 

Diphtheria 1 

Influenza 4 

Mumps - 6 

Pneumonia 2 

Scarlet fever 25 

Smallpox I 

Tuberculosis I 

W 7 hooping cough 14 
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Reports for Week Ended January 16, 1926 


DISTRICT OR COLUMBIA Cases 

Chicken pox 22 

Diphtheria 26 

Influenza - 6 

Measles 19 

Pneumonia 106 

Scarlet fever 28 

Tuberculosis 19 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 3 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Chicken box 24 


north Dakota— continued Cases 

Diphtheria - 5 

German measles - 15 

Measles - 10 

Mumps 13 

Pneumonia S 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 44 

Smallpox 1 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 4 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States fretyn 
which reports are received during the current week: \ 


State 

Cere- 

bro- 

spinal 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pel- 

lagra 

Polio- 

mye- 

litis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

October, 1925 











Colorado 


145 

3 


8 


3 

47 


65 

November, 1925 











Idaho _ 

6 

258 

0 

0 


0 

0 

39 


10 

South Carolina . 

i 

383 

1,574 

686 

22 

1 


79 

29 

135 

December, 1925 










Delaware __ 


35 



35 



17 

0 

3 

Florida ! 

2 

112 

76 

76 

22 

23 1 

1 

40 

64 

50 

Idaho- __ 

3 

14 

0 

0 


0 

0 

45 


1 

T f r>ni'iTfvnft 

0 

136 

115 

23 

8 

17 

1 

73 

121 

67 

Maryland... 

0 

139 

119 

2 

1,184 

0 

1 

226 

0 

73 

Massachusetts J 

13 , 

390 

45 


5,583 


12 

988 

0 

34 

Michigan 


448 

37 

2 

1.215 


l i 

1,385 

75 

103 

Minnesota ! 

1 

311 

2 


31 

0 

5 

1, 160 

29 

26 

New Jersey 

7 

451 

34 

2 

1,896 


5 

785 

0 

46 

North Carolina.. _ 

1 

255 



105 


3 

285 

45 

46 

Ohio 

5 

617 

32 

1 

4, 040 


7 

t, 521 

246 

74 

Vermont ... 

0 

18 

0 

0 

45 

0 

3 

53 

0 

3 

Wisconsin 

5 

347 

69 

0 

747 

0 

S 

772 

55 

20 


RECIPROCAL NOTIFICATIONS, DECEMBER, 1025 

Notifications regarding communicable diseases sent during the month of December , 
1935 } to other State health departments by departments of health of certain States 


Referred by— 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Tuber- 

culosis 

Typhoid 

fever 

Connecticut...- j „ 




X 

3 

Illinois. . . , T 

2 

1 

3 

Minnesota * ' 


2 

24 

3 





SMALLPOX AT KEY WEST, FLORIDA 

In. a report dated January 23, 1926, Surg. Gwyn, in charge of 
Marine Hospital No. 10, at Key West, Fla., states that a group of 
sniallpox cases appearing in Key West have been traced to a small- 
pox patient recently arrived from Miami to visit Ids family. 
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The report states that the local health officer is undertaking an 
extensive vaccination campaign among the school children and the 
general population. At the request of steamship companies, the 
crews of ferry and passenger vessels . are being vaccinated by Surg. 
Gwyn, who is also vaccinating the local personnel of the Customs 
Service and the Coast Guard crew. 

PLAGUE-ERADXCATIVE MEASURES IN THE UNITED STATES 

The following items were taken from the reports of plague-eradi- 
cative measures from the cities named: 


Los Angeles } Calif. 

Week ended Jan. 9, 1926: 

Number of rats trapped 3, 250 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 0 

Number of squirrels examined 719 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected 0 

Number of mice trapped 3, 556 

Number of mice found to be plague infected 0 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rodent, Nov. 6, 1925. 
Date of last human case, Jan. 15, 1925. 

Oakland , Calif . 

(Including other East Bay communities) 


Week ended Jan. 9, 1926: 

N umber of rats trapped- - 359 

Number of rats found to be plague infected-— ’0 

Totals : 

Number of rats trapped Jan. 1, 1925, to Jan. 9, 1926 79, 861 

Number of rats found to be plague infected — 21 

Number of squirrels examined May 1 to Aug. 1, 1925 7, 277 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected 0 

Number of mice trapped Jan. 1, 1925, to Jan. 9, 1926 30, 583 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rat, Mar. 4, 1925. 

Date of last human case, Sept. 10, 1919. 

GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS PROM 

CITIES 

Diphtheria . — For the week ended January 9, 1926, 36 States re- 
ported 1,537 eases of diphtheria. For the week ended January 10, 
1925, the same States reported 1,543 cases of this disease. One 
hundred and one cities, situated in all parts of the country and hav- 
ing an aggregate .population of more than 24,000,000, reported 777 
cases of diphtheria for the week ended 1 January 9, 1926. Last year 
for the corresponding week they reported 622 cases* The estimated 
expectancy for these cities was 979 cases. The estimated expectancy 
is based on the experience of the last nine years, excluding epidemics. 
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Measles. — Thirty-three States reported 7,157 cases of measles for 
the week ended January 9, 1926, and 2,166 cases of this disease for 
tho week ended January 10, 1925. One hundred and one cities 
reported 5,136 cases of measles for the week this year, and 1,096 
cases last year. 

Poliomyelitis . — The health officers of 36 States reported 24 cases of 
poliomyelitis for the week ended January 9, 1926. The same States 
reported 22 cases for the week ended January 10, 1925. 

Scarlet fever . — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
Thirty-six States — this year, 3,721 cases; last year, 3,898 cases. 
One hundred and one cities — this year, 1,358 cases; last year 1,484 
cases; estimated expectancy, 937 cases. 

Smallpox . — For the week ended January 9, 1926, 36 States reported 
600 cases of smallpox. Last year for the corresponding week they 
reported 895 cases. One hundred and one cities reported smallpox 
for the week as follows: 1926, 193 cases; 1925, 317 cases, estimated 
expectancy, 91 cases. 

Typhoid fever .— Two hundred and sixty-eight cases of typhoid 
fever were reported for the week ended January 9, 1926, by 35 
States. For the corresponding week of 1925, the same States re- 
ported 353 cases of this disease. One hundred and one cities re- 
ported 54 cases of typhoid fever for the week this year and 114 cases 
for the corresponding week last year. The estimated expectancy for 
these cities was 40 cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia . — Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
were reported for the week by 95 cities, with a population of about 
24,000,000, as follows: 1926, 1,103 deaths; 1925, 844. 
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City reports for week ended January 9 , 1926 

The “estimated expectancy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many cases of the disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. It is based on 
reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is m most instances the median 
number of cases reported in the corresponding week of the preceding years. When the reports include 
several epidemics or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic perids are excluded 
and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during nonepidemic 
years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1916 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 


Division, State, and 
city 


Population 
July X, 
1925, 

estimated 


NEW ENGLAND 


Maine: 

Portland 

New Hampshire: 

Concord 

Vermont: 


Massachusetts: 

Boston 

Fall River 

Springfield 

Worcester 

Rhode Island: 

Pawtucket 

Providence 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport 

Hartford.— 

New Haven 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


75, 333 

22, 546 

10,008 

779, 620 
128, 993 
142, 065 
190, 757 

69, 760 
267, 918 


(0 

160, 197 
178, 927 


New York: 

Buffalo 

New York 

Rochester 

Syracuse 

New Jersey: 

Camden. 

Newark 

Trenton- 

Pennsylvania: 
Philadelphia.. 
Pittsburgh... 
Reading 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


538,016 

5,873,356 

316,786 

182,003 

128,642 
452, 513 
132,020 

1, 979, 364 
631, 56$ 
112,707 


Ohio: 

Cincinnati . 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Toledo 

Indiana: 

Fort Wayne 

Indianapolis 

South Bend ... 

Terre Haute 

Illinois: 

Chicago 


Springfield—. 

Michigan: 

Detroit 

Flint 

Grand Rapids. 


409,333 

936,485 

279,836 

287,380 

97,846 
358,819 
80,091 
71, 071 

2,995,239 
81, 564 


[,245,824 
130,316 
153, 698 


Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

eases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

15 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

S3 

65 

33 

4 

2 

200 

24 

37 

4 

6 

6 

0 

0 

185 

0 

O 

11 

4 

0 

0 

1 

13 

0 

2 

1 

5 

8 

1 

0 

288 

2 

20 

10 

2 

1 

0 

0 

24 

0 

3 

0 

12 

5 

0 

0 

405 

0 

22 

2 

9 

4 

1 

1 

138 

0 

4 

7 

8 

2 

0 

0 

25 

0 

- 8 

26 

5 

0 

0 

0 

. 29 

0 

, 3 


23 



2 



17 


' 223 







26 

9 

10 

0 

0 

51 

0 

8 

20 

10 

4 

0 

0 

24 

34 

7 

17 

6 

3 

1 

0 

36 

4 

10 

118 

20 

20 

4 

3 

104 

3 

19 

5 

6 

2 

3 

2 

0 

0 

4 

» 245 

77 

88 


6 

204 

14 

101 

64 

25 

20 

0 

3 1 

21 

1 

42 

28 

5 

1 

D 

0 

0 

0 

4 

14 

13 

24 

0 

4 

4 

0 

10 

67 

40 

32 

3 

5 ! 

1,298 

2 

52 

28 

6 

10 

0 

1 1 

10 

0 

6 

47 

11 

3 

0 

4 : 

65 

0 

11 

4 

5 

1 

G 

0 

1 

0 

1 

37 

16 

3 

0 

0 

168 

0 

13 

8 

1 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

2 

1 

2 

0* 

1 

0 

0 

3 

162 

143 

69 

15 

4 

52 

10 

89 

8 

2 

5 

0 

0 

1 

15 

5 

9 

3 

1 

4 

0 

0 

2 

6 

134 

73 

47 

4 

1 

1,043 

8 

v 52 

20 

9 

6 

0 

0 

3 

1 

2 

16 

5 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

3 


1 No estimate made. 
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City reports for week ended January 9, 19B6 — Continued 




Chick- 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Moa- 


Pneu- 

Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July l, 
1925, 

estimated 

on pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL— 
continued 










Wisconsin: 

Madison 

46, 385 
509, 102 
67, 707 
39, 671 

15 

l 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Mita-finkon 

167 

22 

17 

1 

1 

1 

19 

14 

Racine ..... 

10 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Superior - 

7 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

■WEST NORTH CENTRAL 









Minnesota: 

Duluth 

110, 502 

29 

2 

7 

0 

0 

0 

4 

5 

Minneapolis 

425, 435 

52 

21 

30 

0 

1 

13 

1 

11 

St. Paul- 

246i 001 

g 

62 

16 

23 

0 

0 

10 

5 

12 

Iowa: 

7 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 



2 

4 

(i 

0 


3 

0 



(l) 

10 

2 

0 

0 


1 

1 


Waterloo 1 

36, 771 

367, 481 
78, 342 
821,543 

1 26,403 

14,811 

15,036 
30, 127 

60, 941 
211, 768 

55, 411 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 


0 

4 


Missouri: 

Kansas City 

57 

12 

3 

2 

44 

1 

11 

St. Joseph ' ..... 

2 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

G 

St. Louis - -- 

36 

57 

64 

1 

1 

5 

3 


North Dakota: 

Fargo 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

33 

0 

(Imnrt Forks _ 

0 

1 

o 

0 


0 

0 


South Dakota: 

- Aberdeen 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

103 

0 

Sioux Falls - 

14 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nebraska: 

Lincoln 

6 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

Omaha - 

13 

21 

5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Kansas: 

Topeka 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Wichita 

88,367 

9 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 



: 





Delaware: 

Wilmington 

122,049 

796, 296 
33,741 

is, mo 

497,900 

30,395 

« 

186, 403 

4 

2 

5 

0 

0 

18 

0 

7 

Maryland: 

Baltimore, 

140 

31 

10 

34 

5 

601 1 

138 

53 

Cumberland 

4 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Frederick 

0 

1 

0 

59 

0 

0 

0 j 

0 

0 

District of Columbia: 
Washington. 

28 

19 

5 

2 

12 

0 

32 

Virginia: 

Lynchburg ... 

! 

28 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

3 

2 

Norfolk 

22 

3 

, 0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

8 

Richmond 

6 

7 

4 

2 

0 

8 

5 

0 

Roanoke 

58, 208 

, 2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

West Virginia: 

Charleston 

49, 019 
63, 485 
56,208 

30, 371 
37,061 
69, 031 

2 

1 

o 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

Huntington 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Wheeling - 

1 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

North Carolina* 

Raid ah 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

W Uj&t ngton . — „ 

9 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Winston-Salem __ 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

43 

0 

5 

South Carolina: 

Charleston 

73, 125 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Columbia 

41,225 

27,311 

(i) , 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

. Greenville 

4 

1 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia: 

Atlanta - n r 

4 

4 

3 

0 

34 

0 

1 

1 

Q 

6 

Brunswink .. 

16,809 
93, 134 

1 

0 

o 

0 

1 

0 

Savannah 

3 

'0 

l 9 

1 

3 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

o 

4 

Florida: 

St. Petersburg.—,. 
Tampa 

26,847 

94,743 

0 

1 

O' 

t 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 2 

2 

7 


1 No estimate mado. 
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City reports for week ended January 9, 1929 — Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

Chick- , 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

1 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

10- 

poited 

1 

1 

Deaths 1 
10- > 
ported 

1 

Mumps, 1 
cases J 
re- 1 
ported { 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 






| 




Kentucky: 










Covington 

58,309 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Louisville 

305,935 

3 

8 

3 

6 

1 

8 

0 

23 

Tennessee: 










Memphis 

174, 533 

12 

7 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

13 

Nashville 

136,220 

3 

2 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

9 

Alabama: 










Birmingham. 

205,670 

14 

3 

1 

15 

4 

2 

2 

13 

Mobile 

65, 955 

9 

1 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

4 

Montgomery 

46,481 

10 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

37 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 



i 



; 




Arkansas: 



1 

1 







Fort Smith 

31,643 

5 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Little Rock 

74; 216 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Louisiana: 










New Orleans 

414,493 

2 

j 15 

13 

12 

6 

0 

0 

22 

Shreveport 

57,857 

12 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

■4 

Oklahoma: 



j 







Oklahoma City 

« 

0 

2 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Tulsa 

124,478 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Texas: 










Dallas 

194,450 

22 

9 

7 

2 

3 

0 

0 

10 

Galveston 

48,375 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Houston 

164,954 

2 

4 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

SaA Antonio 

198, 069 

0 

2 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

11 

MOUNTAIN 










Montana: 


, 








Billings 

17,971 

10 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

Great Falls 

29,883 

12 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

69 

0 

Helena 

12,037 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Missoula 

12,668 

2 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Idaho: 










Boise 

23,042 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Colorado: 









' fl 

Denver 

280,911 

67 

10 

7 

0 

5 

5 

1 

Pueblo 

43,787 

3 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A 

New Mexico: 










Albuquerque 

21,000 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Arizona: 










Phoenix 

38,669 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Utah; 










Salt Lake City 

130,948 

73 

3 

7 

0 

0 

1 

21 

4 

Nevada: 










Reno 

12,665 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 










Washington: 










Seattle - 

(J) 

40 

6 

2 

0 


7 

111 


Spokane . r - 

108,897 

14 

4 

1 

0 


0 

0 


Tacoma 

104,455 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Oregon: 










Portland 

282,383 

9 

9 

23 

0 

0 

1 

10 

8 

California: 










Los Angeles 

(i) 

45 

39 

21 

18 

3 

11 

e 

34 

fiaerarnanto _ 

72,260 

4 

2 

1 

8 

3 

0 

0 

1) 

Ban Francisco 

557,530 

61 

25 

9 

41 

10 

0 

5 

17 


1 No estimate made. 
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City reports for week ended January 9, 1996 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Division, State, 
and city 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

culo- 

sis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Gases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

potted 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

NEW ENGLAND 












Maine: 












Portland 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

9 

21 

New Hampshire: 












Concord 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Vermont: 












Barre 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Massachusetts: 












Boston 

50 

78 

0 

0 

0 

12 

1 

7 

0 

88 

249 

Fall River 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

10 

33 

Springfield 

8 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

37 

Worcester 

11 

8 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

14 

68 

Rhode Island: 












Pawtucket 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

16 

Piovidence — 

8 

9 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

3 

94 

Connecticut: 












Bridgeport 

6 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

30 

Hartford 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

34 

New Haven 

9 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

6 

58 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 



, 









New York: 



i ' 









Buffalo 

24 


0 


0 

7 

1 


4 


168 


187 


a 




12 





Rochester 

14 

23 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

12 

81 

Syracuse 

13 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

44 

48 

New Jersey: 












Camden 

4 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

41 

Newark 

20 

20 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

22 

111 

Trenton 

3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

48 

Pennsylvania: | 












Philadelphia.- 1 

60 

128 

0 

0 

0 

36 

4 

3 

1 

29 

668 

Pittsburgh 

33 

0 

l 

0 

0 

7 

2 

0 

1 

0 

240 

Reading 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

29 

EAST NORTH 



1 









1 CENTRAL 












Ohio: 












Cincinnati 

11 

33 

1 

8 

0 

6 ' 

0 

2 

0 

46 

169 

Cleveland 

36 

47 

2 

2 

0 

16 

2 

2 

0 

84 

240 

Columbus 

9 

23 

1 

8 

0 

3 

0 

l 

0 

1 

81 

Toledo 

16 

20 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

89 

Indiana: i 

1 











Fort Way no., j 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

29 

Indianapolis... 

10 1 

10 

5 

37 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

44 

105 

, South Bend... 

4 

3 

1 

13 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

15 

Terre Haute... 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 | 

0 

0 

19 

Illinois: 1 












Chicago : 

137 

165 

2 

1 

0 

52 

4 

3 

1 

62 

739 

Peoria ! 

6 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

37 

Springfield 

Michigan; 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

1 

3 

34 

Detroit 

88 

128 

4 

0 

0 

19 

2 

5 

1 

75 

314 

Flint 

9 

5 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

41 

23 

Grand Rapids. 

11 

19 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

33 

40 

Wisconsin: 












Madison 

3 

9 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

5 

Milwaukee — 

35 

33 

1 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

49 

138 

Rflftine 

5 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

o 

o 

14 

15 

Superior _ 

2 

3 

2 

o 

o 

0 

o 

o 

o 

o 

10 

WEST NORTH 











CENTRAL 












Minnesota: 












Duluth 

6 

23 

0 

o 

o 

1 

o 

1 

0 

19 

24 

Minneapolis... 

43 

53 

13 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

6 

107 

fit. pfl.nl _ 

22 

43 

10 

o 

o 

1 

1 

o 

o 

15 

69 

Iowa: 











Davenport — 

1 

3 

1 

1 



0 

o 


0 


Pes Moines... 

8 

6 

2 

0 



0 

o 


, 0 


Sioux City..., 

2 

2 

1 

13 



0 

o 


0 


Waterloo...... 

3 

1 2 

1 

1 



. J 0 

0 


3 
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City reports for week ended January 9 , 1986 - — Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 









Tuber- 




Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 


Division, State, 

Cases, 

Oases 

Cases, 

Cases 


eulo- 

S1S, 

Cases, 



Deaths, 

and city 

esti- 

OStl- 

Deaths 

deaths 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

eases 

all 

mated 

le- 

mated 

rc- 

re- 

10- 

mated 

rc- 

1C- 

re- 

causes 


expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

poitcd 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





WEST NORTH 
CENTRAL— COlltd. 












Missouri: 




i 








Kansas City— 

14 

22 

1 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

12 

88 

St Joseph 

3 

1 

1 

0 

I 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

29 

St. Louis 

35 

109 

2 

1 

! 0 

10 

2 

o 

o 

4 

228 

North Dakota: 








Fargo 

2 

*5 

1 

o 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

7 


Grand Forks.- 

1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


South Dakota: 




! 






Aberdeen 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

0 


Sioux Falls 

1 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Nebraska: 












Lincoln 

2 

7 

0 

o 

o 

o 

0 

o 

0 

5 

14 

58 

, 

Omaha 

5 

20 

4 

15 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Kansas: 







Topeka 

2 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

o 

10 

1 

15 

31 

Wichita 

4 

2 

o 

i 

0 

2 

o 

o 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 





i 






Delaware: 












Wilmington.. . 

3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

34 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

30 

21 

0 

0 

1 0 

13 

2 

2 

0 

40 

270 

Cumberland 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

9 

Frederick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

District of Colum- 












bia; 












Washington.— 

Virginia: 

22 

25 

0 

0 

0 

8 

2 

0 

0 

7 

378 

Lynchburg 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

13 

Norfolk 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Richmond 

5 

5 

! 0 

0 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

64 

Roanoke 

1 

1 

; o 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

27 

West Virginia: 












Charleston 

1 

0 

i 

,0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

27 

Huntington— 

1 

1 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

Wheeling— 
North Carolina: 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

17 

Raleigh - 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

:0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Wilmington... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

Winston-Salem 

1 

3 

1 

8 

0 

!2i 

0 

0 

0 

4 

21 

South Carolina: 












Charleston 

0 

2 

0 

,0 

0 

,0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

26 

Columbia 

o 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

8 


Greenville 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Georgia: 






'1 





03 

Atlanta 

3 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 0 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Savannah 

i 

1 

0 

0 

0 

'4 , 

1 

0 

0 

0 

34 

Florida: 











13 

St. Petersburg. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tampa 

0 

3 

0 

14 

0 

3 

1 

0 \ 

1 

0 

45 

EAST SOUTH CEN- 







TRAL 



' 









Kentucky: 



1 









Covington 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

Louisville 

5 

3 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

86 

Tennessee: 












Memphis. 

4 

9 

1 

0 

0 

0 ! 

1 

1 

0 

l‘ 

70 

Nashville 

Alabama: 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

,1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

48 

Birmingham. - 

4 

6 

1 

9 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

10 

98 

Mobile - 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

'2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

Montgomery- . 

1 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

16 
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City reports for iveelc ended January 9 } 1926 — Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

culo- 

sis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

rc- 

poited 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

WEST SOUTH 












CENTRAL 












Arkansas: 












Fort Smith 

1 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Little Rock 

2 

3 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Louisiana: 












New Orleans.. 

4 

6 

0 

4 

0 

20 

3 

4 

0 

6 

181 

Shreveport.... 

0 

4 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

30 

Oklahoma: 












Oklahoma City 

2 

4 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

Tulsa 

2 

1 

1 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Texas: 












Dallas 

3 

9 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

8 

66 

Galveston 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

Houston 

2 

2 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

73 

San Antonio... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

66 

MOUNTAIN 




1 








Montana: 












Billings....:-.- 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

Great Falls 

1 

4 

1 

2 

0 

. 1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

9 

Helena. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Missoula 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Idaho: 












Boise 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

l 0 

8 

Colorado: 












Denver. 

9 

13 

3 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

1 

i 21 

74 

Pueblo 

2 

3 

0 

1 o 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

15 

New Mexico: 












Albuquerque.. 

1 

7 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

i 0 

2 

13 

Arissona:. 












Phoenix-— 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

o 

0 

30 

Utah: 












Salt Lake City. 

4 

4 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

19 

33 

Nevada: 












Reno 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

PACIFIC 












Washington; 












Seattle 

9 

21 

2 

2 



1 

1 


4 


Spokane. - 

4 

20 

5 

0 



1 

0 


7 


Tacoma 

3 

2 

2 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

Oregon: 












Portland------ 

7 

25 

S 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 


California: 












Los Angeles— - 

17 

| 26 

2 

26 

1 

28 

2 

z 

1 

3 

285 

, Sacramento.... 

2 

1 

1 

9 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

85 

San Francisco- 

13 

20 

1 

0 

0 

24 

1 

0 

0 

2 

234 
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City reports for week ended January 9 , 1926 — Continued 



Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paialysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

NEW ENGLAND 

Massachusetts* 

Boston 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Fall River 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MIDPLE ATLANTIC 

New Jersey 

Newark 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania* 

Philadelphia 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Cleveland 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Illinois. 

Chicago 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Michigan 

Detroit 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Noith Dakota* 

Fargo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

: 

0 

Virginia: 

Richmond— „ 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

o 

Ci corgi a. 

Atlanta 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Savannah 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Tennessee: 

Memphis 

0 

0 

0 

• 0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


Alabama: 

Mobile 

0 

0 

0 

; 0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Arkansas; 

Little Rock 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Louisiana: 

New Orleans 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Texas: 

Dallas 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

o 

0 

MOUNTAIN 

New Mexico: 

Albuquerque j 

0 

0 

0 

0; 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Arizona: 

Phoenix — 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City — 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 

Washington; 

Seattle - — 1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

California: 

Los Angeles 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

San Francisco.- - : 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 103 
cities for the two-week period ended January 9, 1926, compared with 
those for a like period ended January 10, 1925. The population 
figures used in computing the rales arc approximate est imates as of 
July 1, 1925 and 1926, respectively, authoritative figures for many of 
the cities not being available now. The 103 cities reporting cases 
had an estimated aggregate population of noarly 30,000,000 in 1925 
and nearly 30,500,000 in 1926. The 96 cities reporting deaths had 
more than 29,250,000 estimated population in 1925 and more than 
29,750,000 in 1926. The number of cities included in each group and 
the estimated aggregate populations are shown in a separate table 
below. 

Summary of weekly reports from cities, December 27, 1925, to January 9, 1926 — 
Annual rates per 100,000 population — Compared with rates for the corresponding 
period of 1924—85 1 

CxVSE RATES 


j 

Diphtheria 

Scarlet fever 

Week ended— 

Week ended— 

Jan.3, 

1925 

Jan. 2, 
1926 

Jan. 10, 
1925 

Jan. 9, 
1926 

Jan.3, 

1925 

Jan. 2, 
1926 

Jan. 10, 
1925 

Jan. 9, 
1926 

103 eities . 

149 

129 

, 145 

2 108 ! 

284 

221 

307 

2 294 

New England— — 

240 

139 

247 

139 

587 

300 

637 

295 

Middle Atlantic.. 

140 

124 

130 

2 190 i 

285 

166 

323 

3 259 

East North Central.—. 

, 141 

129 

122 

151 

227 

243 

166 

330 

West North Central 

; 171 

154 

i 139 

283 

549 

493 

733 

580 

South Atlantic 

138 

126 

161 

178 | 

192 

137 

148 

158 

East South Central..., 

84 

109 

110 

52 ! 

158 

99 

210 

119 

W”est South Central 

141 

146 

137 

189 

79 

120 

141 

112 

Mountain . 

1 102 

109 

231 

182 

157 

246 

370 

237 

Pacific 1 

i 

1 160 

i 

124 

185 

97 

155 

205 

ISO 

243 


Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 


Week ended— 

Week ended— 


Jan. 3, 

Jan. 2, 

Jan. 10, 

1 

Jan 9, 

Jan.3, 

Jan. 2, 

Jan. 10, 

Jan. 9, 

* 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

103 cities 

41 

23 

55 

2 42 

36 

.. | 

10 

32 

*12 

New England ... — 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

7 

14 

31 

Middle Atlantic. 

3 

1 

3 

20 

58 

7 

49 

28 

East North Central 

25 

22 

38 

48 

20 

6 

13 

11 

Wes# North Central 

125 

18 

213 

65 

4 

6 

6 

2 

South Atlantic.. 

36 

24 

29 

43 

38 

11 

52 

9 

East South Central 

341 

73 

362 

47 

37 

31 

47 

16 

West South Central. 

! 31 

22 ; 

62 

52 

35 

47 

66 

22 

Mountain 

i 46 

36 

28 

36 

0 

9 

9 

9 

Pacific 

1 108 

148 

141 

111 

11 

8 

25 

11 


1 The figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of oases 
reported. 'Populations used are estimated as of July l, 1925 and 1926, respectively, 
s Buffalo, N. Y., and New York, N. Y„ not included. 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities , December 27, 1925, to January 9, 1926 — 
Annual rates per 100,000 population — Compared with rates for the corresponding 
period of 1924-25 — Continued 

CASE RATES— Continued 


Measles 


Week ended— 



Jan 3, 
1925 

Jan. 2, 
1926 

Jan. 10, 
1925 

Jan. 9, 
1926 


350 

601 

207 

2 1, 113 


New England... ...... ................................... 

367 

2,373 

550 

381 

3,094 
2 564 
1,761 
148 

Middle Atlantic.. 

120 

168 

East North Central ......... 

277 

736 

391 

West North Central ... ... . ....... 


59 

18 

79 

South Atlantic _ 

50 


1,289 

52 

East South Central 

16 

104 

26 

West South Central 

9 

IHShl 

4 


TVTmmtnm _ ... 

111 

82 

129 

55 


75 

46 

185 | 

65 



DEATH RATES 



Influenza 

Pneumonia 

Week ended— 

Week ended— 

Jan. 3, 
1925 

Jan. 2, 
3926 

Jan, 10, 
1925 

Jan. 9, 
1926 

Jan. 3, 
1925 

Jan, 2, 
1926 

Jan. 10, 
1925 

Jan. 9 , 
1926 

96 cities 

18 

15 

20 

3 21 

195 

184 

185 

3220 

New England 

2 

12 

17 

9 

168 

210 

117 

246 

Middle Atlantic 

21 

10 

20 

3 18 

225 

186 

227 

3 240 

East North Central 

9 

8 

15 

12 

155 

142 

3.43 

176 

West North Central 

8 

15 

13 

8 

91 

117 

87 

, 140 

South Atlantic 

25 

19 

33 

15 

232 

261 

232 

289 

East South Central 

58 

31 

42 

83 

278 

259 

268 

332 

West South Central 

48 

43 

39 

47 

324 

312 

247 

335 

Mountain 

37 

27 

18 

46 

222 

264 

222 

127 

Pacific 

11 

39 

18 

57 

167 

135 

164 

220 


2 Buffalo, N. Y., and New York, N. Y.„ not included. a New York, N. Y., not included* 


Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports, and aggregate population of 
cities in each group , approximated as of July 1 , 1925 and 1926, respectively 


Group of cities 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 

Aggregate 
of cities 
cases 

population 

reporting 

i Aggregate population 

1 of cities reporting 
deaths 


cases 

deaths 


1926 

1925 

1926 

Total 

103 

96 

29,944,996 

30,473, 129 

29, 251* 658 

29,764,201 


New England. ... 

12 

12 

2,176,124 

10,346,970 

7,481,-656 

2,594,962 

2,716.070 

2, 206, 124 
10,476,970 
7,655,436 
2,634,662 
2,776,070 
1,004,953 
1,212,057 
672,773 

2, 176, 124 
10, 346, 970 
7,481,656 
2,461,380 
2; 716 070 

2,206,124 

10.476,970 

7,655,436 

2,498,036 

2,776,070 

1,004,953 

1,103,695 

672,773 

Middle Atlantic - .. 

10 

16. 

10 

East North Central 

16 

West North Central 

14 

21 

11 

21 

South Atlantic 

East South Central-.. 

7 

7 

993, 103 
1,184,057 
563, 912 

993, 103 

West South Central . . _, nr . 

8 

6 

1,078,198 

563,912 

1,434,245 

Mountain^ 

9 

9 

Pfleifie • _ .. 

6 

4 

1,888,142 

1,934,084 

1,469,144 

























.FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAR EAST 

Report for week ended December 26, 1925 . — The following report for 
the week ended December 26, 1925, was transmitted by the Far 
Eastern Bureau, of the health section of the League of Nations' sec- 
retariat, located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva: 





Plague 

Cholera 

Smallpox 

Port 











Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 


Onlontta _ ... 


0 



8 

3 



0 



4 

4 



0 



2 

0 



3 



1 

0 



0 



0 

0 



0 


Hi 

0 

0 

Basra. _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

3 


I 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Port Swettenham r 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Batavia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Soerabaya... 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4 

3 

Samara UR 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Belawtm Deli 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Padang (Sumatra) . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sabanif (Rhio) ... - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

M acassor . , „ . . _ „ 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pontianak (Borneo)-, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sandakan (North Borneo) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kuching (Sarawak) J_._ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Zamboanga „ 

0 

0 

0 

: o 

0 

0 


o 

0 

61 


3 

1 

Saigon and Cholon.i 

0 

0 

0 

■pi 


1 

Hongkong 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 


o 

0 

0 



8 

Amoy.-., - - ....... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nagasaki ..... ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Y okohama. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

! 1 

0 

Simonoseki ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

Moji ...... ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 0 

KolV ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

o 

Osaka. ............... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pusan I ............ ............... 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Dairen . 

0 

o 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Adelaide ................... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Brisbane. ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Fremantle ........ ......... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Melbourne ......... ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sydney ..... ......... 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 


Rockliamp ton 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Townsville 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Port Darwin ............ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Broome 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pmt, Mnrpshy . - 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Honolulu - ....... . T __ _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Suez . - ........ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Alexandria.. ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Port Said-----.-. .......... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

M^hflsn (Kenya) . _ ___ 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Zanzibar - - ^ T - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MnfmnwfCa r . ...... . r ^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Djibuti... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Uomenco-Martities _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Durban I 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Fast Htvndftn 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pnrt TJflifcflhftth f __ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

fVpft Town - ... .,. r .„ T .. . r - r 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ppft Tiftnia (MaiiritiiiR) ,.,_ T . r ^ , , , 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

jftoyohftiles , ... _^ T ., n . ... ...... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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BAHAMA ISLANDS 

Communication with Florida •prohibited by Bahama authorities. — The 
American consul at Nassau, Bahama Islands, reporting under date of 
January 25, 1926, states that the Bahama Government has pro- 
hibited communication with Florida because of the presence of small- 
pox at Miami. 

BRAZIL 

Mortality from malaria — Para. — During the period December 20, 
1925, to January 2, 1926, 15 deaths from malaria were reported at 
Para, Brazil. 

INDO-CHINA 

Cholera — Plague — Smallpox — Influenza — September, 1925. — During 
the month of September, 1925, cholera, plague, smallpox, and in- 
fluenza were reported in Indo- China, as follows: 

Cholera. — Cases, 9; deaths, 5; corresponding month of the year 
1924 — cases, 7 (2 European); deaths, 4 (native). 

Plague . — Cases, 17; deaths, 16; corresponding month of 1924 — 12 
fatal cases. 

Smallpox. — Cases, 122; deaths, 33; corresponding month, 1924 — 
cases, 78; deaths, 22. For distribution according to Provinces see 
pages 194, 195. 

Influenza . — During the same period there were reported 101 cases 
of influenza with 5 deaths (12 cases in Cambodia, 77 in Laos, 12 in 
Tonkin); corresponding period, 1924 — cases, 28; deaths, 5. 

JAMAICA 

Smallpox ( reported as alastrim) — November 27-December 26, 1925 . — 
During the four-week period ended December 26, 1925, 52 cases of 
smallpox (reported as alastrim) were reported in the Island of Jamaica, 
occurring in localities other than Kingston; in the parish of Kingston 
43 cases were reported. 

Other diseases . — During the same period 6 cases of chicken pox, 1 
case of lethargic encephalitis, 28 cases of pulmonary tuberculosis, and 
50 cases of typhoid fever were reported in the Island of Jamaica. 

MADAGASCAR 

Exhumation and reburial of bodies of persons dead from plague . — By 
decree made public November 7, 1925, the removal and reburial of 
bodies of persons dead from plague is authorized by law, after four 
years’ burial and if carried out with sanitary precautions. Such re- 
movals were prohibited in 1921, the time of the appearance of plague 
in Madagascar. 

73524°— 26f 3 
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MEXICO 

Leprosy — Ty pints fever — Tampico . — Dining the 10 days ended 
December 31, 1925, one case of leprosy and one case of typhus fever 
were reported at Tampico, Mexico. The case of typhus fever ended 
fatally during the 10 days ended January 10, 1926. 

PERU 

Typhoid fever in Callao . — In an article written under date of Decem- 
ber 8, 1925, Dr. A. L. Barton, of Lima, invites attention to an out- 
break of typhoid fever in Callao, which he attributes to a contami- 
nated water supply. The article states that the disease appeared in 
all parts of the city, and that cases have occurred also in the districts 
of Chucuito and Bellavista. 

UNION OP SOUTH AFRICA 

Plague — Orange Free State — November 29-‘December 5, 1925 . — 
During the week ended December 5, 1925, a fatal case of plague, 
occurring in a native, was reported in the Boshof district, Orange 
Free State, Union of South Africa. 

Typhus fever , — During the same period outbreaks of typhus fever 
were reported in Natal and the Orange Free State at one locality each. 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEVER 

The reports contained in the following tables must not be considered as complete or final as regards either 
the lists of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports are given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended January 29, 1926 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Tndlft 




Nov. 8-14, 1925; Cases, 3,824; 
deaths, 1,041. 


Dec. 6-12 

32 

I§ 

Rangoon - — T p- r 

Nov. 22-Dec. 6 

1 

1 

Tr»dln-nirtn«. 



September, 1925; Oases, 9; daeths, 
5. September, 1924: Cases, 7; 
deaths, 4 (European cases 2.) 
September, 1924; None. 
September, 3924: 1 case ; 1 death. 
September, 1924; None. 

Province— 

Annam 

Sept. 1-30 

2 

2 

Ooehin China . 


5 

3 

Tonkin 

do 

2 

Philippine Islands: 

Manila 

Nov. 23-Dec, 5 

4 

3 

Province 

1 

Subject to correction. 

Bataan ^ ^. t 

Nov. 30-Dec, 6 

Dec. 7-13 

6 ! 

6 

Do * 

4 

2 


* Bulacan 


SO 

18 


. • Do 

Daft. 7-13 

28 

18 


Laguna - -r- ■ r n “ii 

Nov. 23-20 

12 

10 


Do 


4 

3 


Nrifura Eni}a_ 

lam 1 IMaB 

5 

1 


Do , ’ 

Dec. 7-13. 

1 

1 


Pemgj&nga n ^ 

Nov. 23-29 

4 

3 



BSESEIiSiSiESi 

38 

27 


Romblon 


23 

12 

02 


Siam: 

Bangkok 

Nov. 22-Dec. 5 T 

122 







* Prom medical officers of the Public-Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS PEYER — Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended January 29, 1926 — Continued 

PLAGUE 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

British East Africa: 

Kenya— 

Kisumu 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 

1 

1 


Ceylon: 

Colombo 



| Nov. 29-Dec. 5, 1925: 1 plague 
rodent. 

Greece: 

Patras * 

Dec. 6-12 

3 

1 

India 



Nov. S-14, 1925: Cases, 1,023; 
deaths, 771. 

Madras Presidency. 

Nov. 1&-21... 

35 

3 

22 


Nov. 22-Dec. 5 

2 

Indo-China 


September, 1925: Cases, 17; 
deaths, 16. September, 1924: 
Cases, fatal, 12. 

September, 1924: Cases, 9; 
deaths, 9. September, 1924: 
Cases, fatal, 9. 

September, 1924: 1 case, 1 death. 

In Province. 

Province— 

Cambodia .. . _ 

Sept. 1-30 

11 

11 

Cochin China .» 

do 

6 

5 

Java: 

Batavia ...... 

Nov. 28-Dec. 4 

33 

31 

3 

Rnftrabaya 

Nov. 15-21 

3 

1 

Siam: 

Bangkok 

Nov. 22-28 

1 


Straits Settlements: 

Singapore. . , 

Nov. 1-21 

5 

5 


Union of South Africa: 

Orange Free State— 

Boshof District. . __ 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 

1 

1 

In native. 





SMALLPOX 


British East Africa: 

Kenya— 

Mombasa 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 

1 


Canada: 

Manitoba— 

Winnipeg 

Jan. 3-9 

6 


Ontario—* 

Ottawa. 

do 

1 


Toronto 

do 

2 


Saskatchewan— 

Moose Jaw 

do _ .... .. 

2 


Ceylon: 

Deo. 6-12 

1 


China: 

.Anrmy,,, -T- r- 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 


1 

Chungking 

..do .... 



Wongknng~ . .... 

Nov. 22-28 

3 


Manchuria— 

Dairen. „ r „ - . . , 

Nov, 30-Dec. 6 

5 

2 



10 

11 

Great Britain: 

Rngland and Wales 


* Wnll 

Dec. 20-26 

5 


Tnr|ia — 




Calcutta - r 

Nov, 29-Dec. 5.___ 

6 

3 

Madras f 

Dec. 6-12 

6 

2 

Rangoon _ ^ . .. 

Nov. 22-28 

1 


Tndp-Cmna . - - . _ . r 




Province— 

AnpaTO _ _ 

Sept, 1-30 

47 

9 

Cambodia _ r _ 

.....do.....:....,. 

29 

8 

Cftohin China 

do 

28 

16 

Tonkin _ T 


18 

Jamaica 



Kingston ___ n ..._ T 

Nov. 27-Dec. 26- 

Dec. 1-10 ----- 

43 


Japan: 

Taiwan (island) 

2 


Yokohama— — — — — — .. 

Dec. 14-20 

1 ! 



In contact. 


Port case. 


Present, 


Cases foreign, in International 
and French Concessions? 
deaths foreign and native, 

Dec. 20-26, 1020: Cases, 178. 

Nov. 8-14, 1920: Cases, 1,636; 
deaths, 362. 


September, 1926: Cases, 122; 
deaths, 33. September, 1924; 
Cases, 78; deaths, 22, 

September, 1924: Cases, 8; deaths, 

2 . 

September, 1924; Cases, 16; 
deaths, 1. 

September, 1924: Gases, 43; 
deaths, 19. 

September, 1924: Cases, 11, 

Nov. 27-Dec. 26, 1925: Cases, 52 
(reported as alastrim). 

Island. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEVER— Continued 
Reports Received During Week Ended January 29, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Oases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Java: 

Nov. 15-21 

42 

5 


Mexico: 

,A . .. 

Dec. 27- Jan. 2 


1 


Portugal: 

Dec. 13-19 

1 

1 


Spain: 

Valencia 

Dec. 20-26 

1 



Switzerland: 

Nov. 1-30 

2 



Tunisia: 

Trims - 

Dec. 11-20 

10 







TYPHUS FEVER 

Mexico: 

Dec. 20-26 

7 


Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral District. 

Do. 

Do 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 

5 


Tampico 

Dec. 21-Jan. 10 

1 

1 

Union ofSouth Africa: 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5-.-. 


Outbreak in one locality. 

Do. 

Orangfi Prfift SfcnfcA 

do - 








Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to January 22, 1926 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

India. . ... . 



flPjjlg 

Oct. 18-Nov. 7, 1925: Cases, 4,720; 

Calcutta - 

Nov. 1-28 

101 


deaths, 2,749. 

Madras 

Nov. 15-Dec. 5 

45 


Rangoon . m 

Nov. 8-21 

3 



Japan . . . ...... 

Aug. SO^Sept, 19.. 

121 



Philippine Islands: 




Manila 

Nov. 9-22 _ 

4 

3 


Province— 





Bulacan 

Oct. 18-Nov, 7.... 


64 


Pampanga 

Rizal 

Nov. 1-7 

Sept. 27- Oct, 24... 

1 

70 

1 

21 


Russia ... 

May-June 

7 



Siam: 





Bangkok _ . , 

Oct. 4-31 

60 

30 

Infection stated to have been im- 

Do.. ... 

1 Nov. 1-14 .. _ _ 

48 

38 

ported on vessel. 

On vessel: 


Steamship- - T , T , „ „ 

Oct. 3 

9 


Arrived at Bangkok, Siam; 9 





cases in coolie passengers. 


PLAGUE 


Bmil: 

Bahia--. .............. 

Nov, 8-14.-.—.... 

2 



Santos «... n 

Dec. 8-21 


2 


British East Africa: 

Kenya— 

Kisumu 





Nov, 22-28 


1 


Uganda Protectorate-.. 
Canary Islands: 

Santa Omz do Tenerrffe j 

September, 1925— 

Dao. 1ft 

103 

2 

85 


Ceylon: 

Colombo , 

Nov. 15-28 

8 

■ - 3 


China: 

Nanking........ ....... 

Nov. 15-Dec. 5-- 


Prevalent. 


1 Prom metBeaHSGteers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEVER—Continued 
Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to January 22, 1926 — Continued 

PLAGUE — Continued 


Cases Deaths 


Ecuador: 

Guayaquil Nov. 1-Dec. 15... 

Egypt 

Beni Suef Nov. 18, 1925 

Fayoum Province Dec. 3-9.. r 

Greece: 

Athens Nov. 1-30 

Patras Nov. 13 

India 


Karachi Nov. 1-14 

Madras Oct. 25-Nov. 7... 

Bangoon Oct. 25-N ov. 21 . . 

Java: 

Batavia Oct. 24-Nov. G... 

Do._ Nov. 14-27 

Cheribon Sept. 27-Oct. 17.. 

Djokjakarta Nov. 9 

Pekalongan Sept. 27-Oct. 17.. 

Soerabaya Oct. 11-Nov. 14.. 

Tegal Sept. 27-Oct. 17.. 

Madagascar: 

Province— 

Itasy Sept. 16-Oct. 31.. 

Moramanga do 

Tananarive,., do 

Town- 

Fort Dauphin Sept. 16-Oct, 15., 

Tamatave (port) Sept. 16-30 

Do Oct. 16-31 

Tananarive Sept. 16-30 

Mauritius Island Sept. 20-Oct. 17.. 

Bussia May-June 

Senegal September, 1925.. 

Siam Aug. 23-Sept. 5... 

Bangkok... Nov. 15-21 

Syria: 

Beirut Nov. 11-20 

Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province— 

Steynsburg district Nov. 1 5-21 


Bats taken, Nov. 1-Dec. 15, 1925: 

36,576; rats found infected, 214. 
Jan. 1-Dec. 9, 1925: Cases, 138. 
Corresponding period, 1924: 
Cases, 365. 

Including Piraeus. 

Oct. 18-Nov. 7, 1925: Cases, 3,753; 
deaths, 2,476. 


Province. 


Epidemic in one locality. 


Native. On farm. 


Imported* 


From mainland; Nov, 22-28, 
contact cases. 


Native. 

Sept. 13-Jan. 2: In seven prov-, 
luces, 186 cases. 

From Drumheller, vicinity of 
Calgary. 


December, 1925: Gases, 82$ 
deaths, X* Occurring in 16 
localities. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEVER— Continued 
Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to January 22, 1926— Continued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 


Place 

Date j 



Remarks 

China: 




Present. 

AntUDK 

Dec. 7-13 

i 


Do. 

Do. 

Chungking— - — 

NOV. 15-21- - — — - 
Nov. 1-21 




Nov. 14-21 

3 


Manchuria— 

Dec. 6-12 

1 



■Dairen- 


35 

8 



!• 33KScl wwBI 

1 



Tieh-Hng 


2 



TsTanking 1 

Nov. 21-Dec. 5 



Do. 

Rhanchai * 

Oct. 25-Dec. 5 

13 

14 


Nov. 22-Dec. 5 

Do. 


Nov. 1-7 

1 


Egypt: 

A lovranrlna 

Dec. 3-9 

1 

1 


France ; 



September, 1925: Cases, 25. 

Great Britain: 

Nov. 15-Dec. 19. 

612 

20 


Hull 

Nov. 29-Dec. 19. 



Newcastle-on-Tyne 

do 

6 



Sheffield 


7 






Oct. 1-31, 1925: Cases, 16. 

Athena _ 


17 

1 




Oct. 18-Nov. 7, 1925: Cases, 

Primh^y - - _ 

Nov. 8-28 

12 

7 

3,457; deaths, 774. 

Calcutta— — 

do 

15 

9 

Karachi 

Do . . --, ri 


23 

4 

2 


Madras..,,-,-- r — 


6 

2 




2 



Iraq. 



Sept. 6-19, 1925: Cases, 41; 
deaths, 24. 

^ftfljgdad , 

Nov. 1-14 

4 

4 


Nov. 22-Dec. 5 

9 

9 


Italy 1 



Aug. 2-Sept. 30, 1925: Cases, 26. 

Rome-- - 

Got. 19-25 

1 


Japan; 

Taiwan, - - . 

Nov. 11-20 

1 



Java; 

Batavia.. , _ 

Oct. 24-30 

1 



Do 

Nov. 14-27 

5 


Province and city. 

Kra.kRA.on _ 

Oct. 11-17 

11 


Malang 

do 

2 



North bantam Tr . Tm 

Oct. 4-17 

4 



Prnbolingo 

Oct. 11-17 

1 



Soerabaya 

Oct. 11-Nov. 14..« 

301 

1 

45 


Sooth Dnntflm 

- -do 


Tegal . 

Kfgnr QhnHIiRtMi 

9 

1 


Malta . — „ rT 

November, 1925... 

14 



Mexico - 


July-August, 1925; Deaths, 905, 

A gnaRcalientes . .. , r , 

Dan 13-26 

4 

2 

Durango . - 

Dec. 1-31 


1 


Guadalajara r - 



3 


Mexico City 

Nov. 28-Dec. 5 

1 


Torreon .... _ n 

Nov. 1-30 


15 

68 


. Persia; 

Teheran „ 

July 23- Aug. 23. 



Peru: 

Arequipa — T , ^ rnriinnTnTn .„... 

Act. 1-31 


1 


Portugal": 

Lisbon — - n T r 

Oct. 4-31 

124 



Do...... , , . 

Nov. 16-Dec. 6 

31 


Do T _ _ 

Nov. 14-Dec, 19... 

179 



Oporto- — 

Nov. 22-Dec. 5 — 

1 

2 


Russia 



May-Tune, 1925: Cases, 1,336. 
July 12-Sept. 6, 1925: Cases, 21; 
deaths, 6, 

Siam r - 




Spain: 

Malaga T . 



2 

Switzerland 




. June 28-Oct. 24, 1925: Cases, 36, 

Lucerne r _. 

Oct, 1-31 _ , 



Tunisia: * 

TpniS— — > 

.| Nov. 21-30 ... 

2 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, AND TYPHUS FEVER— Continued 
Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to January 22, 1926— Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Algeria: 

Algiers 

October, Novem- 

3 

1 


Argentina: 

Rosario 

ber. 

Oct. 1-31 


Chile: 

Valparaiso 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5_ . 


1 

China: 

A nt.nng . .„ ...... 

Nov. 29-Dec. G 

4 

1 

Egy &tSaM 

Nov. 19-25 

1 

Finland 




Greece: 

Athens. _ _ 

Nov. 1-30 

11 

2 

2 

Latvia 

October, 1925 


Mexico 




Aguascalientes 

Dee. 14-19 

r 


Durango 

Dec. 1-31 


1 

Guadalajara 

Dee. R-Jan. 4 


3 

Mexico City 

Nov. 22-Dec. 19 

150 


Tnrrenn. .... r 

November, 1925. __ 

r 

Palestine: 

Jaffa 

Dec. 1-7 

1 

; 

Nazareth n 

Nov. 3-9 

1 


Safad 

Nov. 24-30 

1 


Tel-Aviv 

do 

1 


Peru: 

Arequipa - 

October, 1925 


2 

Poland _ 

1 Oct. 11-31 

54 

5 

Rumania 


Russia 




Union of South Africa 




Cape Province - 

Oct. 1-31 

i 

63 

5 

Do 

Nov. 8-14 



Natal 

Oct., 1925 

1 


Orange Free State 

do 

23 

1 

Do - 

Nov. 1-7 


Transvaal 

Oct. 1-31 

1 

1 



j 



Remarks 


October, 1925: One case. 


September, 1925: Cases, 8; deaths, 
1 . 

July-August, 1925; deaths, 65. 


Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral district. 


July, 1925: Cases, 74; deaths, 9. 
May-June, 1925: Cases, 7,609. 
October 1-31, 1925: Cases, 88; 
deaths, 7 (colored); cases, 7 
(European population). 
Colored. 

Outbreaks in two districts. 

Do. 

Do. 

Outbreaks. 
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SOME NUTRITION EXPERIMENTS WITH BREWERS 5 YEAST 

With Especial Reference to its Valise in Supplementing Certain Deficiencies In 

Experimental Rations 

By &IAT7RICE I. Smith, Pharmacologist, and E. G. Hendrick, Laboratory Assistant, Division of Pharma- 
cology, Hygienic Laboratory, United States Public Health Service 

In the course of an investigation on the influence of dietary defi- 
ciencies on experimental tuberculosis in the albino rat it was noted 
that a diet composed of 40 per cent rolled oats (6 per cent protein) 
plus 10 per cent purified casein supplemented with fat soluble A and 
inorganic salts failed to produce normal growth, such as is obtained 
when the rat is maintained on a synthetic diet of 16 to IS per cent 
purified casein supplemented with fat soluble A, inorganic salts, and 
vitamin B. 

McCollum, Simmonds, and Pitz, in 1917 (1) examined the dietary 
properties of the oat kernel and found the quality of its protein to be 
inferior to that of other cereal grains. They obtained better results 
by supplementing the oat protein with casein or with gelatin, though 
growth on such mixtures was still below normal. 

The results we obtained with the oat-casein ration 1 which was 
employed in the work referred to above (2) clearly indicated that it 
was lacking in some essential factor. Growth on this ration was 
decidedly subnormal. It was suspected that the ration did not 
contain a sufficient amount of the water-soluble factor. Addition 
of 2 per cent dried brewers’ yeast to the ration, replacing an equivalent 
amount of starch, gave, indeed, a much better growth curve, with 
less individual variation. It was not clear whether the improvement 
was due to the yeast protein, the water-soluble vitamin, or to some 
other, unknown factor. 

In the present work this observation was extended with a view to 
determining the nature of the oat deficiency and the character of the 
yeast constituent that is capable of correcting this deficiency. 


i Rolled oats..- 
Purified casein 

NaCl 

CaCOa 

Butterfat 

Starch 


Per cent 

— 40.0 
10.0 

w LQ 
1.5 

— 10.0 
37.5 


100.0 


77832°-B8f 1 


( 201 ) 
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The experiments were carried out upon carefully selected rats from 
our own colony, bred and raised under standard conditions. Young 
males, weighing 40 to 50 grams, and about 4 weeks of age, were 
placed on the respective diets in groups of five or six animals each. 
The rations were made up by mixing intimately the various constit- 
uents and fed ad libitum. The animals were weighed once a week. 
The curves in the charts represent the average weights of the corre- 
sponding groups. 

When rats of the above description are placed on an adequate 
synthetic diet, the composition of which is indicated in Table 1 
under ration No. 142, good uniform growth results, which, for pur- 



poses of comparison, may be regarded as normal. (See curve 142, 
Chart 1.) 

A ration in which the oat kernel furnished all the protein (14 per 
cent), and supplemented with inorganic salts and vitamin A, failed 
to produce normal growth, as shown in the first period of curve 109 
of Chart 1. 

The results were no better when the protein in the oat ration was 
increased to 16 and 18 per cent, part of which was furnished in the 
form of casein or gelatin, as shown in the first periods of curves 172, 
173, and 175 (Chart 1). It is evident, therefore, that neither casein 
nor gelatin is capable of supplementing satisfactorily the oat defi- 
ciency* 
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Table 1. — Showing composition of rations used for the groups indicated in the 

curves of Charts 1 and 2 


Bation 

Boiled oats 

a 

3 

Gelatin 

| 

Xe, 

23 

cs 

03 

*“ & 

K 

E © 

Pi 

<s> 

o § 

a 

p 

1 

1 

a 

142 _ 


18.0 


4.0 

5.0 




92.5 

86.5 
40.0 
40.0 

40.0 

80.0 
40.0 
40.0 
40.0 

40.0 

80.0 
80.0 
80.0 

40.0 
80 0 

80.0 




Ififl (second period) 




6.0 




12.0 

9.0 

10.0 



172 d period) 



m 



173 (first period) 


m 

i 


173 (second period) 


8.0 



J7& (first period) 



i 



175 (second period) 

176 

10.0 

5.0 

5.0 

6.0 

"To” 

:::::: 

195 





192 



191 (first period 

6.0 





191 (second period), 



6.0 



177 

10.0 



5.0 


234 (first period) 




6.0 

234 (stolid period) 





6.0 

1 97 _ 

|g| 


■JQj 

H 


■■■Hi 

■pf§ 

■ 




la 

S 

s 

n 

o 

> 

O 

§ 

- 

o 

u 

53 

u 

•s 

J3 

m 

5 0 

5.0 



63.0 



1.0 

1.5 

ISvi 


1.0 

1.5 


5.0 

5.0 

1.0 

1.5 

35 5 

5.0 

5. 0 

1.0 

L5 

32.5 

VdTtfl 

5.0 



| 36.0 

5.0 

5 0 

wm 

1.5 

fiWm 

5.0 



36.0 

5.0 

5.0 



31.0 

5.0 

6.0 

1.0 

1.5 

32.5 

5.0 

5.6 

1.0 

1.5 

32.5 

Idftl 

5.0 

1.0 

1.5 

L 5 

eh 

5.0 

1 0 

1.5 

1.6 

5.0 

5.0 

in 

1.5 

1.5 

5 0 

5.0 

1.0 

1.5 

32.5 

5.0 

5.0 

1.0 

1.5 

1.5 

5.0 

5.0 

1.0 

1.5 

1.5 

5.0 

5.0 



68.0 


1 Purified by tbe method of McCollum et al. (3). 

* McCollum and Davis: Jour. Biol. Chem., 1915, 23, 235. 


The addition of 5 to 6 per cent dried brewers’ yeast to the oat 
ration produced a normal growth curve, irrespective of whether the 
ration contained casein, gelatin, or neither. This is shown in curves 
176, 195, and 192, Chart 2. It is clear, therefore, that dried brewers’ 
yeast satisfactorily supplements the oat kernel. The same is evi- 
dent from the results of the second period of feeding of groups 199, 
172, 173, Chart 1, and 191 of Chart 2, when 6 per cent yeast was 
either added to the oat-casein mixture or entirely replaced the casein 
constituent of the diet, or when it replaced an equivalent amount 
of oats. 

It should he noted here that the suggestion that the oat kernel 
contains a toxic substance which might be injurious if fed in large 
amounts (1) is untenable, for as much as SO per cent of oats fed 
in a ration supplemented with 6 per cent yeast, inorganic salts, 
and vitamin A, produced a normal growth curve. (See curve 192, 
Chart 2.) 

A consideration of the results obtained thus far led us to inquire 
into the factor or factors present in dried brewers’ yeast capable of 
supplementing the oat deficiency. Though the oat kernel is known 
to contain liberal amounts of vitamin B (1), the possibility suggested 
itself that the level at which oats were fed in rations 172, 173, or 
175 might not furnish this vitamin in adequate amounts. To test 
this possibility a quantity of dried brewers’ yeast was autoclaved for 
six hours at 15-pound pressure, which procedure completely destroyed 
its vitamin B content, as shown by repeated tests on rats, and this 
material was fed at a 5 per cent level to group 177 (Chart 2) and t# 
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group 175 (Chart 1) during the second period of feeding. The 
results demonstrate that autoclaving brewers’ yeast, though destroy- 
ing its vitamin B content, does not impair its efficacy in supplement- 
ing tho oat deficiency. The oat kernel is therefore not deficient 
in vitamin B, even if fed at a level of 40 per cent, but is deficient in 
some other factor, a factor which is present in brewers’ yeast and 
which withstands prolonged autoclaving. 

The possibility that tho oat protein is deficient in some essential 
amino acid which is furnished in brewers’ yeast suggested itself. 
It must be admitted, however, that on a priori grounds such a possi- 
bility is very remote; for, from what we know of the chemistry 
of the oat protein, it contains very liberal amounts of the essential 
amino acids, cystin, lysin, histidine, and arginine (4). There appears 
to be no definite data on its tryptophane content; but that this 



CHHTiTN oJS 


can not be the limiting factor is shown by the fact that casein pro- 
tein containing 2 per cent tryptophane (5) does not supplement 
oats oven if fod at 10 and 12 per cent levels, while yeast with a 
tryptophane content of only 0.5 per cent (5) supplements it admi- 
rably when fod at 6 per cent level. Similar considerations exclude 
lyrosino and glutaminic acid as possible limiting factors. Tho 
matter was further put to test by feeding yeast protein 2 at a 6 per 
cent level along with 80 per cent rolled oats in a ration similar to that 
of 192 (ration 234). The animals showed a decidedly subnormal 
growth after a period of five weeks, the curve being almost exactly 
the same as that of 191. Upon replacing the 6 per cent yeast protein 


* I am indebted for this yeast fraction to Dr A Seidell, of this laboiatory It consoled of the insoluble 
product obtained by diluting fresh brewers’ yeast with about an equal volume of water, boating to 00° 0«, 
filteiiag, and drying. 
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with 6 per cent autoclaved yeast (ration 234, second period); growth 
was resumed and proceeded in a normal manner. 

The fact that the oat protein and the casein protein do not sup- 
plement each other and that they are both adequately supplemented 
by brewers’ yeast clearly indicates that they are both lacking in the 
same essential factor. In other words, a ration in which purified 
casein is the only source of protein, besides having to be supple- 
mented with vitamin B and the other known essential factors, must 
be also supplemented with that unknown factor present in yeast 
in order to make it adequate. This factor, as pointed out earlier; 
withstands prolonged autoclaving. 

In the light of these experiments it is hardly possible to regard 
casein protein in any w r ay superior to oat protein. This is shown in 
a very striking manner by comparing curves 197 and 192. The diet 
in the former case consisted of 12 per cent casein protein, that in the 
latter of 12 per cent oat protein, both being supplemented with 6 
per cent yeast. The growth curve on the oat protein diet was 
better. If one now compares curve 197 with 172 or 173 it is quite 
apparent that casein is better supplemented by 6 per cent yeast 
(about 3 per cent protein) than by 40 per cent oats (6 per cent pro- 
tein), in spite of the fact that this amount of oats furnishes all the 
necessary vitamin B, as is readily seen from curve 177. 

Further evidence of the correctness of the above view was secured 
from some experiments carried out in cooperation with Doctor 
Seidell while testing the activity of some of his vitamin B fractions. 

Young rats weighing from 30 to 35 grams each were placedona 
ration consisting of the following: 

- Per cent 


Casein (purified) _ 18 

Salt mixture 185 4 

2 per cent vitamin B picrate (6) in milk sugar 1 

Cod liver oil 2 

Olive oil.. 8 

Starch I.: 67 


100 

The rats consumed from 1 to 2 milligrams of the picrate per day, 
but failed to' show any gain in weight during a period of three weeks. 
At the end of this time 5 per cent autoclaved yeast was added to the 
above ration, replacing an equivalent amount of starch, when the 
animals promptly began gaining in weight. It should be added that, 
the same ration, including the autoclaved yeast but without the 
picrate, when fed to animals of about the same weight and age, re- 
sulted in a gradual loss in weight, and death within three to four 
weeks. 
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In another series of experiments a number of rats that had attained 
a weight of 90 to 110 grams on diet 142 (adequate in every respect) 
were placed upon a similar diet from which the yeast was omitted. 
In three weeks their weights declined to from 75 to 90 grams. Nine 
groups of animals were then selected, three in each, placed in indi- 
vidual cages, and fed separately from the basal ration graded amounts 
of a vitamin B fraction 3 daily, with and without the daily addition 
of 500 milligrams autoclaved yeast. The results of this test, which 
lasted 11 days, may be summarized in the following: 


Milligrams vitamin B 
fraction fed daily 

Gain per rat in 11 days 

Milligrams vitamin B 
fraction fed daily 

Gain per rat in 11 days 

Without 

autoelaved 

yeast 

With 

autoclaved 

yeast 

Without 

autoclaved 

yeast 

With 

autoclaved 

yeast 

25 

20 


2.5 

0 

9 

15 

14 

37 

.5. , 

-7 

-3 

5 

3 

27 





The effect produced with the 2.5 and 5 milligrams of the yeast 
vitamin fraction when fed in combination with the autoclaved yeast 
is approximately the same as that obtained from the feeding of 200 
and 500 milligrams whole dried brewers’ yeast, respectively, under 
the same conditions. It would thus seem that this particular vitaf 
min fraction is about one hundred times as active as whole drieqi 
brewers’ yeast in its vitamin B content. Since fair growth also re- 
sulted from feeding of this fraction alone in doses of upwards of 115 
milligrams, it would appear that some of the unrecognized factor .In 
yeast is carried along with the vitamin B factor in this fraction. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Dried brewers’ yeast contains some factor essential in nutr 
other than vitamin B. This factor withstands autoclaving at 
pounds pressure for six hours. It is not in the heat and acid coi? 
lable yeast protein. It is capable of adequately supplemenUlP^ 
a ration in which the oat kernel is the sole source of protein arg 
vitamin B. !. d 

Evidence is advanced to show that a synthetic ration with casein 
as the sole source of protein must be supplemented with this unrecog- 
nized factor present in yeast, besides vitamin B, in order to make it 
adequate. 

When properly supplemented, oat protein appears to be just as 
satisfactory in the nutrition of the rat as is casein protein. 

* I am indebted to Doctor Seidell for this vitamin fraction, a description of which will soon appear 
his publication. 
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THE RATE OF DEOXYGENATION OF POLLUTED WATERS 1 

By Emery J. Theriault, Associate Chemist, U. S. Public Health Service 

The biochemical oxygen demand test to be discussed in this paper, 
although at present it enjoys a certain measure of renewed interest, 
is by no means new. The earliest record of such a procedure is prob- 
ably to be found in a report published in 1870 by a British Rivers 
Pollution Commission. In France, oxygen demand determinations 
were made as long ago as 1885 in a study of the pollution of the Seine. 
In Germany, extensive series of experiments were conducted on the 
test from 1900 to 1911. In the United States, a modified procedure 
appears to have been used in the early experiments at the Lawrence 
Experiment Station, although it is only since 1915 that the method 
now in use has been more or less generally adopted. 

It is significant both of the intrinsic merit of the biochemical oxy- 
gen demand test and, it must be admitted, of the numerous difficul- 
ties which arise in its practical application that, in a recent biblio- 
graphical review, no less than 150 references were found which dealt 
directly with the subject. The consensus of opinion appears to be 
that the test is valuable. In fact, for the purposes of stream-pollu- 
tion studies, it is frequently the only chemical procedure which can 
be used to advantage. As a measure of the relative strength of vari- 
ous organic wastes and as a guide in estimating the efficiency of par- 
ticular methods of treatment, the test also appears to possess decided 
advantages over the usual chemical procedures. 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

As regards the theory underlying the test, it is a well-established 
fact that a polluted water containing bacteria, if exposed to air, tends 
to become completely purified. It has been repeatedly demon- 

1 Tbe second ot four papers of a symposium on stream pollution presented at tbe meeting of the sanitary 
engineering division of the American Society of Civil Engineers at Cincinnati* Ohio, Apr. 23, 1926, and 
published in tbe Proceedings of the Society, Vol. LI, No. 9, November, 1925. The first paper.. review 
of tbe work of the United States Public Health Service in investigation of stream pollution," by W. Bu 
Frost, was published in Public Health Reports for January 15, 1926. 
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straied that definite quantities of dissolved oxygen arc absorbed dur- 
ing this self -purification process. It follows that the quantity of oxy- 
gen required for the complete stabilization of a polluted water may 
be taken as a measure of its organic matter content. In the simplest 
case, two glass-stoppered bottles arc completely filled with the 
sample under examination. The initial dissolved oxygen content is 
found by analyzing one of these subsamples at the beginning of the 
test. The other subsample is placed in a constant temperature 
chamber at 20° C. After an arbitrarily selected time, preferably 
five days, the sample is removed from the incubator and its oxygen 
content is redetermined. If bacteria and organic matter were present, 
a decrease in the oxygen content is invariably observed. This de- 
crease is then reported as the five-day oxygen demand of the sample 
at 20° 0. 

A limitation of this test as outlined lies in the fact that the satura- 
tion value for the dissolved oxygen content of water at 20° O, is 
only 9 parts per million, corresponding to the five-day oxygen demand 
of a highly purified effluent or a highly polluted water. With sewage 
effluents of average quality, a five-day oxygen demand value of 
about 20 parts per million may be expected. Before the test can bo 
applied it is necessary, therefore, to diluto such effluents with 5 or 10 
volumes of fully aerated distilled water or tap water of good quality. 
For raw sewages, the five-day oxygen demand is generally greater 
than 100 parts per million, so that the samples must be diluted about 
fifty times in order to provide a sufficient supply of oxygen through- 
out the course of the test. Tannery and abattoir wastes possess 
oxygen demand values which range from 1,000 to 10,000 parts per 
million. With unusual trade wastes, five-day oxygen demand values 
of 50,000 parts per million have boon obtained. At the ot her extreme, 
the 5-day oxygen demand of good tap water is about 0.5 part per 
million. 

Various other methods of procedure have been proposed for deter- 
mining the oxygen requirements of heavily polluted waters without 
resorting to dilution. The u excess-oxygen ” method just described, 
inasmuch as it depends on the volumetric determination of dissolved 
oxygen, using ordinary glass-stoppcrcd bottles, possesses the merit 
of extreme simplicity. Extensive series of experiments conducted at 
the Cincinnati Laboratory of the United States Public Health Service 
have amply demonstrated that the precision attainable loaves little 
to be desired even if it is necessary to dilute the samples before con- 
ducting the test. With suitable laboratory facilities, the dilution 
technique is simple. 

A more serious limitation, and a limitation which is inherent in any 
method of procedure, is the necessity for interpreting the results in 
the light of time and temperature relationships. Owing to the fact 
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that the rate of absorption of oxygen by a polluted water is exceed- 
ingly slow, it is generally desirable to extend the incubation period 
over several days. Again, as the reaction is purely biochemical, the 
temperature at which the test is conducted must be carefully con- 
trolled. In order to correlate the laboratory results with the ever- 
changing time of flow and temperature conditions of a stream, it is 
necessary, therefore, to obtain reasonably accurate formulas by 
which the oxygen demand of a sample after any interval of time at 
any specified temperature may be calculated from the values obtained 
under standardized conditions. 

The experiments herein described were undertaken primarily for 
the purpose of confirming the validity of the various time and tem- 
perature correction formulas which have thus far been proposed. 
The discussion will be limited to the formulas developed in the course 
of the Ohio Eiver investigation. 2 These experiments have also dem- 
onstrated that factors other than time and temperature must be 
considered before a valid interpretation of the highly consistent 
results obtained with the 1 ‘excess-oxygen” method can be made. 
In particular, the condition of a sample with respect to its state of 
oxidation and, possibly, the nature of the microorganisms present 
both exert a marked influence on the magnitude of the observed 
oxygen demand values. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 

For the purpose of securing representative samples, a large vessel 
was first filled with Ohio River water or, in some instances, with 
sewage suitably diluted. After the sample had been thoroughly 
mixed, it was siphoned into bottles with capacities of 350 cubic cen- 
timeters. The initial oxygen content was then determined and the 
remaining subsamples were incubated at 9°, 20°, or 30° C. In the 
course of experiments, which have extended somewhat more than a 
year, 12 separate series of observations have been made. In most 
cases the course of the deoxygenation was followed for at least one 
month. As a rule the experiments were conducted in duplicate, 
and in several instances comparative data were obtained at three 
different temperatures, 

PRECISION OP BASE DATA 

The agreement between duplicate samples was excellent, even 
when the incubation period extended over several months. In one 
series, of experiments, in which a large number of subsamples were 
titrated after an incubation period of 96 days at 20° C., the average 
deviation from the mean was found to be less than 0.2 part per million, 
The findings in this respect are of considerable analytical interest. 

*K.W, Streeter aad E. R, Pbelps: Public Health Bulletin No,Ue,.U . S. Public KeaEbServfeje. , ! > 
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GENERAL COURSE OF DEOXYGENATION CURVE 

Given the precision of the base data, the next step has been to 
plot the observed average oxygen demand values against the period 
of incubation. The type of curve obtained in a typical series of 
observations is illustrated by Figure 1. The data plotted in this 
chart are probably unique in so far as they all refer to the same 
sample incubated at different temperatures over prolonged periods. 
It is also to be noted that the oxygen demand determinations were 
made at relatively short intervals, so that the general course of the 
deoxygenation curve is reasonably well defined. At 9° C. (lower 
curve) there was a slight lag in the establishment of bacterial equi- 



librium. In other respects, however, there is a striking parallelism 
between the results obtained at different temperatures. 

Considering only the results obtained at 20° C. (middle curve), 
it is evident that the rate of deoxygenation decreased very uniformly 
during the first 9 or 10 days. Relatively small quantities of oxygen 
were absorbed during the next 5 or 6 days. After the sixteenth day, 
the rate of deoxygenation suffered a marked acceleration. It is also 
noteworthy that, contrary to a generally accepted notion, appreciable 
quantities of dissolved oxygen continued to be absorbed even after 
the twentieth day. As the same phenomenon has been observed with 
fully aerated samples, this secondary increase in the rate of deoxy- 
genation can hardly be ascribed to the approaching exhaustion of 
dissolved oxygen. In fact, within wide limits, the rate of deoxygena* 
tion is quite independent of the quantity of dissolved oxygen present* 
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The evidence accumulated thus far is very favorable to a view- 
emphasized by Adeney and other British experimenters, namely, 
that under aerobic conditions the stabilization of organic matter 
proceeds in two distinct and strictly consecutive stages — the car- 
bonaceous matter, etc., is first oxidized; then, and only then, does 
nitrification set in. The second point of inflection on the deoxygena- 
tion curve, therefore, marks the onset of the nitrification stage. It 
will be convenient to discuss these two distinct stages separately. 

RATE OF DEOXYGENATION FORMULA 

Considering only the average oxygen demand values corresponding 
to the first or carbon-oxidation stage, an attempt was next made to 
determine whether these results conformed with reasonable accuracy 
to a formula .proposed some years ago by Phelps. The formula in 
question is based on the assumption that the rate of deoxygenation 
at any instant is directly proportional to the amount of organic 
matter present in a sample. In the differential notation; 

Rate of deoxygenation = ~ L (1) 

in which, 

oxygen absorbed during the first stage. 

L = oxygen requirement of the sample at the time, t. 

K l — a constant at a given temperature. 

The integration of this expression leads directly to the equation; 

log^=log (2) 

in which, 

X= oxygen absorbed in t days (the value generally reported as 
the oxygen demand of the sample). 

K- 0.4343 K! = the deoxygenation constant. 

Solving for X in equation (2), the following expression is obtained: 

X=£ 0 (l (3) 

By the aid of tables giving the value of the term (1 — 10 -Jr O> the 
validity of the Pholps formula may readily be tested. It is only 
necessary to observe whether a value of L a exists which satisfies the 
condition imposed by equation (3). The agreement between the ob- 
served and the computed values is represented graphically by the data 
plotted in Figure 2, where the average values obtained in 12 separate 
series of observations have been recorded. In order to place all 
values on a comparable basis, and for the sake of avoiding a multi- 
plicity of charts, the results have been plotted, not in parts per million, 
hut as a percentage of the oxygen absorbed during the first stage of 
the deoxygenation. At each temperature the line drawn through 
these average results is simply' the graph of the expression: 

X =£ a ( 1 - 10**9 
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For periods of incubation of less than 8 days at 30° C., 10 days at 
20° C., or 15 days at 9° C., the agreement between the observed 
and the computed percentage values is excellent. 

TEMPERATURE CONVERSION FORMULAS 

(a) The value of Kat different temperatures . — It is also to be noted 
that in plotting the theoretical curves the value of K was computed 
by the equation: 

Kt~ 1^20 (1.047 27 ” 20 ) (4) 

in which, 

i£V=the dcoxygenation constant at T° C. 

iiio = the deoxygenation constant at 20° C. =0.100. 

The indication is that, in the interval from 9° to 30° C., the deoxy- 
genation constant is accurately defined in terms of equation (4). 


Percentage of the oxvgen demand value l a which is j 

SATISFIED AFTER VARIOUS PERIODS OFTIME. ' 



(J) The value of L a at different temperatures . — One further point to 
be considered in connection with Figure 2 is the value of L a at dif- 
ferent temperatures. Denoting the value of L a at 20° C. by 100, the 
value of L a at 9° C. becomes 78 ±5. Similarly, the relative value of 
L a at 30° C. is 120 ± 7. These values may be represented empirically 
by the equation: 

(La) 7“ (LJ 20 (0.02 L-f 0.60) (5) 

m which, 

(L a ) revalue of L a at T° 0. 

(L a ) 20 = value of L a at 20° C. 

The failure to correct for this variation in the oxidizability of a sample 
with a change in the temperature of incubation does not lead to serious 
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error when the temperature differences are small. In extreme eases a 
suitable correction can readily be applied. 

APPLICABILITY OF FORMULAS TO STREAM -POLLUTION PROBLEMS 

Within certain limits, therefore, the possibility exists of converting 
an oxygen value obtained at any temperature over any period of in- 
cubation into terms of the oxygen demand value which would have 
been obtained under any other given set of conditions. It is to be 
borne in mind, however, that the applicability of the formulas is 
restricted to heavily polluted waters, such as raw river water or re- 
cently diluted sewage. By inspection of the data plotted on Figure 
1, it is obvious that an entirely different type of deoxygenation curve 
would be obtained if samples in a more advanced s tate of oxidation were 
*o be selected. As it is seldom necessary to consider periods of flow ex- 
ceeding 5 or 10 days below a point of fresh pollution, these limitations 
are of little consequence in stream-pollution studies. On the whole it 
appears safe, therefore, to conclude that, when the various formulas 
discussed in this paper are applied to the average values corresponding 
to reasonably large groups of observations on recently polluted 
water, the cumulative error should not exceed 10 per cent. For the 
purposes of stream-pollution studies, this degree of precision is 
entirely satisfactory. 

APPLICABILITY OF FIVE-DAY OXYGEN DEMAND TEST TO SEWAGE 
TREATMENT PROBLEMS 

From the foregoing discussion it may be inferred that for highly 
polluted waters the oxygen demand values obtained over relatively 
short periods of incubation possess a clear-cut significance, so that the 
interpretation of such results offers no difficulty. Attention will 
now be directed to samples which have reached a higher state of 
oxidation. The discussion will he conducted with particular ref- 
erence to sewage-treatment problems. 

Considering the data plotted in Figure 1, and assuming that the 
five-day oxygen ‘demand of the sample at 20° C. had been determined 
only after a preliminary conditioning period of 7 days, corresponding 
to the relatively flat portion of the deoxygenation curve, the observed 
depletion would have been about (2.8 — 2.3) — 0.5 part per million. 
However, if the examination had been delayed for 15 days, so that 
nitrification was about ready to start, the observed loss of oxygen 
would have been about (4.1 -3.1) = 1.0 part per million. Referred 
to a sewage effluent which had been diluted 50 times before con- 
ducting the test, the two oxygen demand values obtained would have 
been 25 or 50 parts per million, depending on the amount of prelimi- 
nary purification which the sample had received* It is noteworthy 
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that under these special conditions the five-day oxygen demand of the 
more highly oxidized sample was apparently twice as great as that 
of the same sample in a less highly puiified state. In part the dis- 
crepancy arises from the fact that one set of values has been selected 
from the relatively flat portion of the deoxygenation curve (8 to 14 
days at 20° (\). 

The findings in this respect have a direct bearing on the calculation 
of the percentage removal of organic matter effected by a treatment 
plant, and on similar problems in connection with the operation or 
the comparison of various types of treatment plants. The usual 
procedure is to base such calculations on the five-day oxygen demand 
value of the influent and effluent wastes. In the extreme case in 
question it is obvious that the percentage values obtained would 
stand in inverse relation to the purification actually accomplished. 
It is not inconceivable that a good measure of the efficiency com- 
monly attributed to Imhoff tanks and similar treatment devices may 
be due to an effect of this nature. For filter effluents, however, the 
maximum effect produced by the abrupt change in the slope of the 
curve may generally be discounted, because the nitrification stage 
should be fully established when such samples arc examined. The 
possibility of error from this source is nevertheless to be borne in 
mind. 

As regards the lime required under laboratory conditions to effect 
the complete oxidation of the organic matter in a polluted water, 
definite conclusions can hardly be drawn. On the basis of nitrite, 
nitrate, and free ammonia determinations, it is probably safe to 
conclude that at 20° C. the oxidation of the purely nitrogenous 
impurity is virtually completed after 40 or 50 days. Appreciable 
quantities of dissolved oxygen, however, continue to be absorbed 
even after several months of incubation at 20° C. (See Fig. 3.) The 
absorption of oxygen beyond the sixtieth day is probably due to the 
slow oxidation of celluloselike materials. As it would be impractical 
to conduct routine tests over such extended periods, it is obviously 
necessary to conclude that the ultimate oxygen demand of a sample 
is an indeterminate quantity. 

Continuing the discussion of the results derived over long periods 
of incubation, it appears that when a stage of oxidation has been 
reached corresponding to that which obtains when a sample of raw 
sewage is incubated for 30 days at 20° C., the deoxygenation curve 
is approximately a straight hue. (See Figs. 1 and 3.) The five-day 
oxygen demand of a given type of waste, therefore, should be a 
constant when a sufficiently high degree of purification is reached. 
It follows that the percentage purification figures computed on the 
basis of the five-day oxygen demand test should also tend to be 
constant when samples in an advanced state of oxidation arc examined. 
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The findings in this respect are in satisfactory accord with the 
direct observation that the removal of organic matter effected by a 
representative group of treatment plants was always approximately 
90 per cent when partly nitrified effluents only were considered* 
In view of wide variations in the strength of the raw sewages* in the 
nature of the treatment devices* and in the methods of operation* 
this approximate constancy 3 of the percentage purification values 
obtained was an unlooked-for result. 

Finally* it need hardly be pointed out that a statement to the 
effect that the five-day oxygen demand of a sample is, say* 20 parts 
per million* is of little significance unless a great deal is known con- 
cerning the nature or* more precisely* the state of oxidation of the 



Fig. 3 


sample. Thus, a five-day oxygen demand valne of 20 parts per 
million could be referred, with equal reason, to the middle or rel- 
atively flat portion of the deoxygenation curve, corresponding to a 
highly polluted sample, or to the last portion when the nitrification 
stage has been virtually completed. 

CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN ANALYTICAL DATA AND OBSERVED 
NATURAL CONDITIONS 

The results thus far presented, although indicative of great uni- 
formity, could hardly be referred to natural conditions without 
further supporting data. Evidence to the effect that the oxygen 
demand values obtained during the first stage of the oxidation art 

* Sewage treatment in the United States. Public Health Bulletin No. 132, U. S. Public Health Service, 
p. 29. 
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directly related to the quantity of organic matter present is given 
in Table 1. Using the five-day oxygen demand of a raw sewage as 
a measure of its organic matter content, and given the contributing 
population and the total flow of sewage, the per capita contribution 
of organic matter has been computed for places where fairly accurate 
data were available. The average per capita oxygen requirement is 
51.1 grams per day, with an average deviation from this figure of 
5 grams. The high value obtained at Columbus, Ohio, is probably 
due to the presence of relatively large quantities of industrial wastes. 
Omitting the Columbus result, the average per capita oxygen demand 
is 48.8 ±3.1 grams per day. The constancy of the per capita values 
is remarkable and leads to the conclusion that the five-day oxygen 
demand of a raw waste is directly proportional to tho concentration 
of organic matter present. Moreover, it is apparent that tho rate of 
deoxygenation of diluted raw sewage is not subject to extreme varia- 
tions; otherwise, the per capita values derived with different sewages 
would not be consistent. 


Table 1. — Per capita oxygen demand values 
(Base data from Public He ilth Bulletin No 132, p 115) 


Locality 

Results, in parts per million 

Five-day 
oxygen 
demand 
actually 
obsei ved 

Pei cap’ta 
o\y*?en 
demand 
daily 

Deviation 
fiom mean, 

di 

Deviation 
Irom mean, 
da 

Alliance, Ohio-- - , 

02 

45 0 

5. 5 

a 2 

Baltimore, Md.— 

120 

45 1 

6 0 

3 7 

Canton, Ohio 

213 

51 0 

0 5 

% 8 

Columbus, Ohio. 

100 

57 6 

10 5 


Fitchburg, Mass 

ins 

51 6 

0 5 

2 8 

Lexington, Ky 

H4 

4H 5 

2 5 

<U 

Beading, Pa 

1JS 

45 l 

(> 0 

3.7 

Rochester N Y.... 

104 

0 

2 b 

5,1 

Aveiage 1 


51. 1 

dfc.5, 0 


Aveiage * 


48 8 

L skk* 



JSSWFET 



1 To include all obsei vat ions. * Omitting the ColumbUvS results 


As regards the general course of tho oxidation of organic matter 
under natural conditions, it is well established that, in sewage treat- 
ment, nitrification does not begin until considerable preliminary 
purification has been effected. Moreover, it has recently been 
demonstrated in experiments conducted at the New Jersey Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station that, even in a filter bed, the onset 
of the nitrification stage is sharply defined. In the Illinois River 
investigation, nitrification was not observed until a point far re- 
moved from the source of initial pollution had been reached. The 
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exhaustive studies of the Royal Commission on Sewage Disposal of 
Great Britain also afford instances where the deoxygenation curve 
represented by Figure 1 was clearly reproduced in streams. Similar 
curves were also obtained using undiluted sewage. It appears 
reasonable to assume, therefore, that the phenomena observed in 
the laboratory actually correspond to natural conditions. 

CONCLUSIONS 

As a result of the foregoing, the following conclusions have been 
reached : 

1. The Phelps formula holds with reasonable accuracy when ap- 
plied to samples recently polluted with organic matter. 

2. For periods of incubation of less than 10 days it is possible to 
refer the results obtained under standardized laboratory conditions 
to the actual times of flow and temperatures of a stream. 

3. Under aerobic conditions the stabilization of organic matter 
japparently proceeds in two distinct stages. 

4. The rate at which a polluted water is deoxygenated depends 
largely on the condition of the sample with respect to its state of 
oxidation. 

5. It is necessary to exercise considerable caution in interpreting 
the results of analyses when the nitrification stage has almost been 
reached. 

6. Absolute values for the purification accomplished by a treatment 
plant can not be obtained without resorting to protracted incubation. 

7. A complete solution of the problem probably depends on the 
development of methods whereby the state of oxidation of a sample 
may be determined more readily. 


PNEUMONIA (ALL FORMS) AND INFLUENZA 

DEATHS IN LARGE CITIES OP THE UNITED STATES DURING THE FIRST THREE WEEKS 
OF JANUARY, 1925 AND 192ft 

The following tables give the numbers of deaths from pneumonia 
(all forms) and influenza during the periods from January 3 to 23, 
1926, and from January 4 to 24, 1925, in 72 large cities of the United 
States. The figures were taken from reports of the health officers 
of the cities. 

77832°— 26f 2 
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PNEUMONIA CALL FORMS) 


Week ended— 



Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 


10, 

9, 

17, 

16, 

24, 

23, 


1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 


30 

6 

27 

12 

17 

17 


59 

53 

56 

60 

49 

56 


12 

13 

8 

13 

18 

13 

Boston w - 

23 

37 

27 

37 

40 

30 

Bridgeport 

3 

4 

4 

2 

3 

6 


9 

17 

18 

11 

5 

12 

Cambridge, Mass 

5 

5 

4 

2 

9 

1 

Camden 

5 

10 

6 

8 

7 

12 

Canton 

5 

3 

7 

8 

4 

7 

Chicago 

82 

89 

86 

78 

75 

58 

Cincinnati 

34 

10 

16 

20 

19 

21 

Cleveland 

21 

52 

20 

29 

20 

28 

Columbus, Ohio— - 

8 

6 

4 

6 

11 

13 

Dallas. - 

6 

10 

12 

16 

15 

17 

Denver 

35 

G 

16 

20 

21 

12 

Detroit . 

43 

52 

41 

48 

43 

39 

Duluth 

3 

5 

4 

4 

1 

1 

Elizabeth - . 

7 


7 


4 

2 

El Paso 

7 


8 

5 

3 

3 

Erie.- __ 

3 

5 

8 


l 

6 

Fall River _ __ 

3 


2 

1 

3 

3 

Flint 

2 


1 


4 


3 

7 

32 


7 

5 

Grand Rapids.. 

4 

3 

1 

4 

1 

2 

Hartford.* 

6 

8 

4 

10 

6 

8 

Houston 

9 

17 

12 

12 

11 

7 

Indianapolis - 

20 

13 

10 

11 

24 

16 

Kansas City, Kans 

0 

2 

1 

Kansas Oity| Mo 

12 

n 

17 

$ 

35 

7 

Los Angeles... 

23 

34 

25 

16 

33 

27 

Louisville 

33 

23 

6 

10 

10 

12 

Lowell - 

5 

9 

4 

3 


Lynn . . 

1 

4 


2 

1 

1 

Memphis 

11 

13 

9 

11 

39 

11 

Milwaukee 

14 

37 

36 

19 

Minneapolis 

6 

11 

5 

17 

9 

15 

Nashville. - 

7 

9 

7 

13 

3 

3 

New Bedford 

3 

6 


5 

5 

8 

New Haven 

5 : 

3 

30 

8 

a 

7 

New Orleans - 

1G 

22 

26 

26 

12 

17 

New York--— 

287 

248 

280 

286 

254 

261 

Newark 

22 

19 

20 

25 

9 

19 

Norfolk - 

6 

s 

5 

2 

' 4 

Oakland 

9 

5 

10 


6 

5 

Oklahoma Cit 3 T 

4 

5 

2 

7 

3 

Omaha . 

6 

35 

5 

9 

15 

5 

Philadelphia 

96 

101 

314 

92 

99 

99 

Pittsburgh 

36 

42 

8 

53 

27 

66 


Portland, Or eg 

14 

7 

12 

7 

11 

Providence . . 

3 

22 

7 

a 

10 

9 

Reading. 

2 

4 

4 

4 

6 

Richmond ... 

7 

6 

5 

5 

14 

13 

Rochester 

5 

8 

4 

S 

9 

10 

St. Paul 

7 

12 

10 

10 

8 

5 

Sait Lake City __ .. 

4 

4 

5 

9 

6 

12 

Ban Antonio..——- 

31 

11 

20 

9 

14 

16 

San Diego 

4 

6 

3 

6 

1 

San Francisco 

18 

17 

U ] 

13 

7 

14 

Sehnectady 

4 

6 

1 

3 

Scranton .. — 

8 


10 


10 

Somerville - 

2 

2 

5 i 

6 

1 


Springfield, Mass 

3 


1 j 

1 

2 1 

2 

Syracuse 

3 

7 

6 ! 
4 

6 

6 ! 

3 

Tacoma„ 

3 

2 

3 

4 

4 

Toledo. 

6 

11 

6 

9 

6 

31 

Trenton 

7 

4 

8 

7 I 

a 

"Washington _ 

33 

5 

32 

3 

15 

3 

30 

7 

10 

4 

35 

1 

Waterbury — 

Wilmington, Del-— - 

5 

7 


7 


3 

Worcester — 

1 

20 

4 

12 

2 

12 

Yonkers - — 

4 

1 

5 

Youngstown.— — _. w 

5 

6 

9 

5 

9 

4 
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INFLUENZA 


Week ended— 


Jan. 10, 
1925 


Jan 9, i Jan. 17, 
1926 ! 1925 


Jan. 16, 
1926 


Jan. 24, Jan 23, 
1925 1926 


Atlanta 

Baltimore 

Birmingham 

Boston 

Bridgeport 

Buffalo 

Cambridge, Mass., 

Camden - 

Canton - 

Ghicago - 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus, Ohio — 

Dallas 

Denver 

Detroit . 

Duluth 

Elizabeth 

El Paso 

Eric 

Fall River 

Flint 

Fort Worth 

Grand Rapids 

Hartford 

Houston.- 

Indianapolis 

Kansas City, Kans. 
Kansas City, Mo._ 

Los Angeles 

Louisville 

Lowell 

Lynn — 

Memphis 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Nashville 

New Bedford 

New Haven 

New Orleans 

New York 

Newark 

Norfolk 

Oakland 

Oklahoma City— 

Omaha 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Portland, Greg 

Providence 

Reading 

Richmond 

Rochester—* 

St. Paul 

Salt Lake City 

San Antonio 

San Diego 

San Francisco 

Schenectady 

Scranton 

Somerville.-.—-. 
Springfield, Mass.. 

Syracuse ... 

Tacoma..,.-,- 

Toledo 4 

Trenton. 

Washington 

Waterbury 

Wilmington, Del... 

Worcester 

Yonkers 

Youngstown 



2 

5 

6 
2 
1 
2 


2 

4 

2 

1 

2 

6 

1 


1 

3 

3 

1 


4 

1 

1 


11 

3 


1 

13' 

1 

1 

1 

2 


1 

1 

6 

2 


3 

2 2 

2 3 

1 2 

1 



2 

1 

5 

1 


1 


I 


3 

1 


5 2 3 7 1 

2 3 2 1 1 

1 1 2 1 

1 


— 6 3 4 3 3 

11112 1 

1 1 ' 

2 3 2 3 3 6 


1 1 


5 

19 


6 

21 

3 


6 

19 


8 

17 


9 

24 


14 

16 



2 1 2 1 


4 1 2 

2 2 

3 2 4 2 

1 1 


2 


* 4 * * 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED JANUARY 23, 1926 


Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended January £8, 1926, and corresponding week of 1925, ( From the 

Weekly Health Index , January 26, 1926 , issued by the Bureau of the Census , 
Department of Commerce) 

Week ended Corresponding 

Jan. 23, 1920 week, 1925 


Policies in force 62, 860, 526 

Number of death claims 13, 869 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate 11. 5 


58 , 444 , 053 
12 , 053 
10.8 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended January 23, 1926 , infant mortality , annual death rate , and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1925. ( From the Weekly Health Index, January 26, 1926 , 

issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 

Week ended Jan. 
23, 1926 

Annua! 
death 
rate per 
1,090 
corre- 
sponding 
week, 
1925 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
moitality 
rate 
week 
ended 
Jan. 23, 
1926 * 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate * 


Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1925 

Total (68 cities) 

8,289 

14.9 

14.2 

914 

942 

8 74 

Akron 

50 



10 

3 

106 

Albany 4 

54 

23.9 

18.1 

6 

3 

128 

Atlanta 

78 



18 

11 


White 

38 



8 



Colored 

40 

(5) 


10 



Baltimore 

283 

18.5 

17.0 

29 

20 

85 

White 

229 



19 


68 

Colored „ „ „ . 

54 

( 5 ) 


10 


162 

Birmingham - 

73 

18.5 

15.7 

13 

7 


White _ 

39 



8 



Colored — 

34 

(») 


5 ' 



Boston 

237 

15.9 

16.7 

18 

32 

51 

Bridgeport. ,. __ 

43 



9 

4 

IBS 

Buffalo * 

160 

15.5 

12.3 

18 

19 

75 

Cambridge 

29 

12. G 

21.4 

I 

7 

17 

Camden 

39 

15.8 

17.8 

7 

9 

118 

Canton 

26 

12.8 

12.3 

4 

4 

89 

Chicago * 

694 

12.1 

12.5 

78 

103 

69 

Cincinnati 

137 

17.5 

18.3 

7 

20 

44 

Cleveland - 

188 

10.4 

11.2 

25 

32 

65 

Columbus- 

88 

16.4 

16.4 

9 

8 

83 

Dallas 

61 

16.4 

17.0 

7 

17 


White 

42 



6 



Colored 

19 

(«) | 


1 



Dayton - 

32 

9. 6 

9.6 

5 

2 

79 

Denver - . 

66 

12.3 

18. G 

10 

13 


Dcs Moines - 

40 

14.0 

7.3 

3 

5 

50 

Detroit... - 

343 

14.6 

10.6 

72 

38 

116 

Duluth 

20 

9.4 

7.1 

4 

4 

94 

El Faso 

33 

16.4 

19.9 

4 

10 


Erie 

33 



4 

0 

76 

Fall River 4 .... - 

37 

15.0 

8.5 

0 

5 

87 

Flint 

17 

6.8 

5.2 

4 

2 

68 

Fort Worth............... ...... 

28 

9.6 

9.2 

2 

3 


White ... 

22 



2 



Colored... 

6 

(») 


0 



Grand Rapids.. 

35 

11.9 

13.2 

4 

4 

58 

Houston 

48 

35.2 

19.9 

7 

10 


White _ _ _ 

32 



4 


Colored 

18 

(«) 


3 



Indianapolis 

102 

14.8 

14.8 

7 

7 

a 

White 

88 



4 


34 

Colored .... 

16 

(«) 


3 


165 

Jacksonville, Fla 

52 

25.8 

17.4 

5 

2 

109 

White 

27 



I 4 



Colored 

25 

('«") 


1 




* Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

* Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births— an animal rate based on deaths under 1 year for the week and 
estimated births for 1924. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

* Data for 63 cities. 

* Deaths for week ended Friday, Jan. 22, 1926. 

4 In the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1920 constituted the follow- 
ing percentage of the total population: Atlanta 31, Baltimore 15, Birmingham 39, Dallas 15, Fort Worth 14, 
Houston 25, Kansas City, Kans,, 14, Louisville 17, Memphis 38, Nashville 30, New Orleans 26, Norfolk 38* 
Richmond 32, and Washington, IX O., 25, 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended January 23 , 1926 , infant mortality , annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1925. ( From the Weekly Health Index, January 26, 1926 , 

issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce ) — Continued. 


Week ended Jan. Annual 


■ ■ '—'jrzzz * ahuuiu Deaths under 1 

1J26 death year nXlSJiftir 

rate per ^ 

1,000 

coire- Week Oorre- 

Total Death spending ended spondmg rjzrll 
deaths rate week, Jan. 23, week, 


Jersey City.- 

Kansas City, Kans 

White 

Colored 

Kansas City, Mo-- 

Los Angeles 

Louisville 

White 

Colored 

Lowell _ 

Lynn 

Memphis 

White 

Colored 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis- 

Nashville 4 

White 

Colored 

New Bedford 

New Haven 

New Orleans - 

White 

Colored.-, - 

New York 

Bronx Borough. 

Brooklyn Borough 
Manhattan Borough.. 

Queens Borough 

Biehmond Boiough.. 

Newark, N. J 

Norfolk - 

White 

Colored 

Oakland 

Oklahoma City - 

Omaha 

Paterson 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh... 

Portland, Oreg - 

Providence 

Biehmond - 

White - 

Colored— 

Bochester 

St. Louis — 

St. Paul : 

Salt Lake City 4 

San Antonio 

San Diego — 

San Francisco 

Schenectady.- 

Seattle 

Somerville 

Springfield, Mass — 

Syracuse., 

Tacoma 

Toledo *_ - 

Trenton - 

Washington, D. C 

White 

Colored 

Waterbury. 

Wilmington, Del 

Worcester 

Yonkers 

Youngstown-— 


14.4 

14.0 

22.8 

10.9 

16.0 

20.4 

5 

0 

15 

10 

6 

5 

21 

87 

0 

( s ) 


5 



is. e 

14.2 

176 

160 

71 

12.4 

11.3 

12 

13 

40 

13.9 

13.4 

66 

59 

67 

19.0 

18.2 

77 

73 

85 

10.7 

9.8 

17 

15 

77 

14.0 

12.4 

4 

0 

70 

13.6 

14.6 

16 

18 

77 


17.0 

11.9 

9 

5 

15.8 

15.9 

24 

22 

9.1 

12.7 

2 

4 

16.7 

13.1 

5 

6 

20.3 

18.2 

13 

15 

20.2 

23.6 

1 

5 

21.1 

14.8 

9 

7 

16,3 

1&0 

2 

6 



3 

6 

13,7 

10.0 

3 

2 

11.0 

12.5 

1 

5 

13.5 

13.8 

4 

6 

10.0 

10.0 

2 

0 

16.1 

11.4 

11 

13 

21.3 

19.0 

11 

5 

19.0 

14,7 

17 

13 



10 

* 


4 Deaths for week ended Friday, Jan. 22, 1926. 

6 In the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population In 1920 constituent the follow* 
ing percentage of the total population: Atlanta 31, Baltimore 16, Birmingham 39, Dallas 15, Fort Worth 14* 
Houston 25, Kansas City, Kans., 14, Louisville 17, Memphis 33, Nashville 30, New Orleans 26, Norfolk $8* 
Biehmond 32, and Washington, D. C., 26. 



PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department, State or local , can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 


These reports are preliminary and the figures are subject to change when later returns arc received by the 

State health officers 

Reports for Week Ended January 30, 1920 


ALABAMA 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria * 

Influenza 

Malaria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pellagra 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever _ 

Smallpox.. . 

Tetanus 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


ARI20XA 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Measles... 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Poliomyelitis. 

Scarlet fever.. 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


ARKANSAS 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria - 

Influenza... 

Malaria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pellagra 

Scarlet fever.....". 

Smallpox.. 

*' Txachoma . 

Tuberculosis. 

- typhoid fever... 

Whooping eougfc.™. „ 


Cases 

53 

16 

326 

8 

21 

55 

7 

198 

18 

26 

1 

32 

9 

34 

2 

1 

1 

8 
1 
I 
8 

19 

1 

9 


32 

7 

211 

6 

1 

12 

2 

S 

7 

8 
7 
3 
3 


CALIFORNIA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: < 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles County 

San Diego Naval Tiaming Station 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Leprosy— Tracy 

Lethargic encephalitis— Los Angeles 

Measles...... 

Mumps 

Poliomyelitis: 

Oakland „ 

Salinas 

San Francisco 

San Leandro. 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox: 

Los Angeles - 

Los Angeles County 

Scattering 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 

COLORADO 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Measles . 

Mumps.. . „ 

Pneumonia * 

Poliomyelitis.. 

Scarlet fever — . 

Tuberculosis . . 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough... 

CONNECTICUT 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

German measles - 

Influenza...... — ... 

, Le th a r g i c encephalit is 


< 222 ) 


2 

7 

270 

123 

755 

1 

1 

62 

m 

1 

1 

1 

l 

193 

40 

12 

34 

7 

m 


91 

10 

0 

3 

7 

1 

32 

22 

1 

57 


m 

48 ' 

IS 

12 

X 
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Connecticut— cont inued 

Cases 


Measles — - 779 

Mumps - 30 

Pneumonia (broncho) — 32 

Pneumonia (lobar) 55 

Scarlet fever 199 

Septic sore throat 7 

Tuberculosis (all forms) - 24 

Typhoid fever — 3 

Whooping cough 88 

DELAWARE 

Chicken pox — 8 

Diphtheria 5 

Measles - 84 

Mumps - 1 

Pneumonia — 3 

Scarlet fever H 

Tuberculosis 4 

FLORIDA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 3 

Chicken pox 3S 

Diphtheria - 18 

Influenza 25 

Malaria - 3 

Measles - 4 

Mumps - - 18 

Pneumonia 9 

Scarlet fever 8 

Smallpox 84 

Tuberculosis - 14 

Typhoid fever 6 

W hooping cough - 4 

GEORGIA 

Actinomycosis 1 

Chicken pox - _ - 21 

Conjunctivitis (acute) 2 

Diphtheria - 20 

Dysentery 1 

Hookworm disease 1 

Influenza 44S 

Malaria 5 

Measles 19 

Mumps 31 

Pellagra 1 

Pneumonia . 135 

Scarlet fever . 9 

Septic sore throat 11 

Smallpox 17 

Tuberculosis 13 

Typhoid fever. . 15 

Whooping cough . 20 

IDAHO 

C erebrospinal meningitis— Moscow __ 2 

Chicked pox - 7 

Diphtheria. 7 

Measles * 1 

Mumps - 3 

Pneumonia. . . 1 

Scarlet fever * .... 10 

Smallpox 7 

ILLINOIS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Cook County. ... 1 

Diphtheria 102 

Influenza 43 


Illinois— continued 


Cases 

Measles 610 

Pneumonia . 407 

Poliomyelitis: 

Cook County 1 

Henry County 1 

Macon County 1 

Scarlet fever.. 443 

Smallpox: 

Logan County 11 

Scattering 30 

Tuberculosis 180 

Typhoid fever 26 

Whooping cough 150 

INDIANA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis .... 1 

Chicken pox 51 

Diphtheria 34 

Influenza 42 

Jaundice (epidemic) 3 

Measles 175 

Mumps l 

Pneumonia 27 

Poliomyelitis 2 

Scarlet fever 228 

Smallpox 121 

Tuberculosis 49 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 37 

IOWA 

Chicken pox 47 

Diphtheria 17 

German measles 4 

Measles 214 

Mumps.... 44 

Pneumonia 6 

Scarlet fever 61 

Smallpox. * 29 

Tuberculosis 23 

Typhoid fever . 6 

Whooping cough 18 

KANSAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis — Ottawa „ i 

Chicken pox. 93 

Diphtheria 26 

Gorman measles 2 

Influenza 50 

Measles 41 

Mumps 20 

Pneumonia 108 

Poliomyelitis: 

Linn 1 

Wichita - 1 

Scarlet fever 94 

Smallpox 9 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis 29 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough „ 80 

LOUISIANA 

Diphtheria.--, L—.., 22 

Influenza.. ■ 120 

Malaria 2 

Pneumonia - 46 
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louisuna— continued 

Cases 

Scarlet fever - - — 7 

MINNESOTA 

Cases 

Chicken pox - 152 

Diphtheria---.— - - 53 

Tuberculosis - 30 

Typhoid fever 12 

Whooping cough - 6 

MAINE 

Influenza — 3 

Measles - 35 

Pneumonia - 1 

Poliomyelitis 2 

Scarlet fever 401 

■Diphtheria 2 

German measles 3 

Influenza 14 

Measles - 19 

Mumps 27 

Paratyphoid fever _ 1 

Smallpox - 4 

Tuberculosis 40 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough - - 46 

MISSISSIPPI 

Pneumonia 32 

Scarlet fever , 33 

Septic sore throat 9 

Tuberculosis-.- 9 

Typhoid fever 2 

Vincent’s angina 3 

Whooping cough 32 

MARYLAND 1 

Chicken pox. 194 

Diphtheria - 31 

Dysentery 2 

Poliomyelitis - 1 

Scarlet fever - — - 0 

Smallpox - 8 

Typhoid fever - 3 

MISSOURI 

(Exclusive of Kansas City) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis'- 1 

Chicken pox 52 

Diphtheria 72 

Epidemic sore throat 4 

Influenza 1,073 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles— - 1,249 

Mumps - 120 

Pneumonia (broncho) - 127 

Pneumonia (lobar) — 145 

Scarlet fever - 49 

Tuberculosis 117 

Typhoid fever - 8 

Whooping cough 61 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox - 287 

Influenza 22 

Measles 41 

Mumps 56 

Ophthalmia neonatorum - 

Pneumonia 7" 

Scarlet fever - 163 

Smallpox 7 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis - 45 

Whooping cough 22 

MONTANA 2 

Chicken pox 56 

Diphtheria 17 

rioirtn o ti rrt noolue 02 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative) 7 

Diphtheria 79 

German measles- 75 

Influenza- 16 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Malaria—,. 1 

Measles - 1,584 

Mumps — . 115 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 14 

Pneumonia (lobar) 135 

Poliomyelitis 2 

Scarlet fever _ _ 358 

Influenza 1 

! Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles - 16 

Mumps 93 

Scarlet fever..- 74 

Smallpox — 18 

Tuberculosis 8 

Typhoid fever — - 2 

Whooping cough - 39 

NEBRASKA 

Chicken pox ------ 25 

Septic* sere throat 4 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary) 106 

Tuberculosis (other forms).- - - 59 

Diphtheria- - 5 

Influenza 2 

Measlns . r _.., 1 

Typhoid fever 6 

Mumps. _ . T - - n . rr . $ 

Whooping cough - — — 469 

MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria 86 

Measles _ .... - 1,601 

Scarlet fever — 27 

Smallpox - 13 

Tuberculosis — 3 

Whooping cough . rT . _ ... r _ ..,. T ... fi 

Pneumonia- - . 159 

Scarlet fever- - - 340 

Smallpox — 15 

NEW JERSEY 

nerfthroRpiual meningitis 2 

Tuberculosis,. — * 171 

Typhoid fever — — 7 

Whooping cough 223 

Chicken pox - - - 430 

; Diphtheria — - 101 

Influenza - - — — „ iSa 


» Week eaded Ttlday. >Kep«rtI<n:tw6 weeks eam. Iso. 30, 1026. 
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new Jersey — continued 

Cases 


Measles - 1,401 

Pneumonia 218 

Scarlet fever 207 

Smallpox 2 

Typhoid fever „ 9 

Whooping cough, 73 

NEW SfEXICO 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox - 54 

Conjunctivitis 1 

Diphtheria - 2 

Influenza - 3 

Measles 1 

Mumps - 22 

Pneumonia 24 

Scarlet fever 22 

Smallpox 2 

Tuberculosis 97 

Whooping cough 23 

NEW YORK 

(Exclusive of New York City) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis . 2 

Chicken pox 434 

Diphtheria 81 

German measles 290 

Influenza 45 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles 928 

Mumps 142 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 2 

Pneumonia 309 

Poliomyelitis 2 

Scarlet fever * 266 

Septic sore throat. 3 

Trachoma 1 

Typhoid fever 28 

Vincent’s angina- * - 16 

Whooping cough „ 332 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 170 

Diphtheria - 34 

German measles, . . • 41 

Measles 162 

Scarlet fever 47 

Smallpox 58 

Typhoid fever 6 

Whooping cough. 111 

OKLAHOMA 

(Exclusive of Tulsa and Oklahoma City) 
Cerebrospinal meningitis; 

Mayes l 

Tulsa.., 1 

Chicken pox . 29 

Diphtheria — * — 15 

Influenza 451 

Malaria................. .... 10 

Measles. ..... 7 

Mumps 3 

* Deaths. 


OKLAHOMA— Continued 

Cases 

Pellagra - 3 

Pneumonia 211 

Scai let fever 21 

Smallpox - 10 

Typhoid fever.. - 14 

Whooping cough. - 51 

OREGON 

C erebrospinal meni ngifcis - 1 

Chicken pox 15 

Diphtheria 16 

Influenza 49 

Measles - 14 

Mumps 38 

Pneumonia ^ *1G 

Scarlet fever - 49 

Smallpox: 

Deschutes County - 33 

Linn County 26 

Morrow County - 11 

Portland - 30 

Scattering 23 

Tuberculosis 7 

Typhoid fever 4 

W hooping cough 44 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Dayton.. 1 

Chicken pox 929 

Diphtheria 380 

German measles 73 

Impetigo contagiosa 9 

Lethargic encephalitis 2 

Measles . 2,508 

Mumps 204 

Ophthalmia neonatorum— Philadelphia 1 

Pneumonia . 320 

Scabies 8 

Scarlet fever 619 

Tetanus— Pittsburgh 1 

Tuberculosis. - 106 

Typhoid fever... .......... ....... 23 

"Whooping cough 381 

RHODE ISLAND 

Chicken pox S 

Diphtheria.... 7 

German measles X 

Influenza 9 

Measles ... 5X3 

Mumps 4 

Pneumonia 1 

Scarlet fever 10 

Tuberculosis. - ... 5 

Typhoid fever— Woonsocket - X 

Whooping cough . 16 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox 11 

Diphtheria 4 

Measles.... 7 

Mumps. 57 

Pneumonia..... 3 

Scarlet fever.. 54 

Smallpox - ....... 2 
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TENNESSEE 

Cases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis— Hardin County.- 1 

Chicken pox 39 

Diphtheria 7 

Influenza 137 

Malaria - - 3 

Measles . 4 200 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 3 

Pellagra 5 

Pneumonia 129 

Scarlet fever 14 

Smallpox 6 

Tuberculosis - - 35 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 10 

TEXAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis * 2 

Chicken pox 57 

Diphtheria . 27 

Influenza . 114 

Lethargic encephalitis „ 1 

Measles 9 

Mumps 17 

Pellagra 1 

Pneumonia 34 

Scarlet fever, „ 29 

Smallpox „ 88 

Tuberculosis 19 

Typhoid fever 10 

Whooping cough 43 

UTAH 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Salt Lake City.-. 1 

Chicken pox - 85 

Diphtheria 11 

Influenza * 662 

Measles 2 

Mumps - 25 

Pneumonia,. 31 

Poliomyelitis— Salt Lake City 1 

Scarlet fever.-,.. 11 

Smallpox 5 

Typhoid fever - 1 

Whooping cough 25 

VERMONT 

Chicken pox 15 

Diphtheria 2 

Measles 3 

Mumps 1 

Scarlet fever 12 

Typhoid fever 1 

, Whooping cough 25 

VIRGINIA 

.Smallpox 8 

WASHINGTON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Seattle . l 

Spokane. 4 

Stevens County ... $ 

‘Incomplete report 


Washington— continued 

Cases 


Chicken pox - - 137 

Diphtheria 13 

German measles . - 21 

Influenza - 3 

Measles 16 

Mumps - 162 

Scarlet fever - 101 

Smallpox: 

Tacoma - 28 

Scattering 55 

Tuberculosis 33 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 52 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Diphtheria 8 

Scarlet fever 6 

Smallpox - 2 

Typhoid fever - I 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee: 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 110 

Diphtheria 28 

German measles - 6 

Measles - 10 

Mumps 33 

Pneumonia 28 

Scarlet fever 27 

Tuberculosis - - 20 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 03 

Scattering: 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 205 

Diphtheria — 30 

German measles 4 

Influenza 52 

Measles - - 107 

Mumps — 183 

Pneumonia 29 

Scarlet fever - 144 

Smallpox 27 

Tuberculosis - - 32 

Typhoid fever * 5 

Whooping cough 113 

WYOMING 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Lincoln 1 

Platte 1 

Chicken pox 5 

Diphtheria 1 

Influenza 10 

Measles ..... 1 

Mumps 13 

Paratyphoid fever 1 

Scarlet fever 12 

Smallpox....... 4 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary) 1 

Whooping cough.. ....... ........ 5 
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Reports for Week Ended January 23, 1926 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Cases 


Chicken pox 27 

Diphtheria 21 

Influenza. 2 

Measles 26 

Pneumonia 97 

Scarlet fever — 27 

Tuberculosis 24 

Whooping cough 22 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox 16 

Diphtheria .. - 2 


north Dakota— continued 

Cases 


German measles 26 

Influenza 1 

Measles 20 

Mumps 60 

Pneumonia _ 16 

Scarlet fever 94 

Smallpox 7 

Tuberculosis _ 5 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 22 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 


The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which leports arc received during the current week: 


State 

Cere- 

bro-* 

spinal 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pel- 

lagra 

Polio- 

mye- 

litis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

P December > 19 fS 











California 

25 

547 

367 

3 

131 

9 

23 

6G7 

278 

59 

District of Columbia 

0 

106 

9 


27 

2 

1 

89 

0 

5 

Kansas 

6 

95 

36 

1 

84 

3 

4 

233 

15 

39 

Maine 

3 

15 

7 

0 

13 

0 

0 

126 

0 

25 

Mississippi 

2 

159 

4,009 

2,567 

1, 209 

214 

3 

88 

77 

139 

Missouri . 


316 

58 

1 

50 


3 

669 

37 

22 

New York 

15 

1, 053 

180 

3 

7,311 


28 

1,503 

2 

232 

Oratynn __ __ 

11 

159 

32 


24 



213 

93 

29 

Rhode Island i 

1 

117 

32 

6 

1,385 

0 

0 

64 

0 

0 

South Carolina 


288 

1,960 

328 

34 



65 

58 

104 

Tennessee 1 

2 

89 

221 

29 

108 

12 

4 

178 

27 

97 

Wftfthimrfcnn 

14 

92 

1 


68 


1 

384 

322 ; 

17 

Wftsf. Virginia 

2 

129 

127 


267 


1 

234 

3 

91 

Wyoming.. 

0 

7 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

52 

25 

3 


t i Reports incomplete. 


PLAGUE-ERADIOATIVE MEASURES IN THE UNITED STATES 

The following items were taken from the reports of plagne-eradi- 
cative measures from the cities named: 


Los Angeles, Calif , 

Week ended Jan. 16, 1926: 

Number of rats trapped . 3, 42 4 

Number of rats found to be plague infected .T* 0 

Number of squirrels examined 816 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected <1 

Number of mice trapped 3, 415 

’ Number of mice found to be plague infected 0 


•Date of discovery of last plague-infected rodent, Nov. 6, 1926. 
Date of last human case, Jam 15, 1925. . 
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Oakland , Calif. 

(Including other East Bay communities) 


Week ended Jan. 16, 1926: 

Number of rats trapped 428 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 0 

Totals: 

Number of rats trapped Jan. 1, 1925 to Jan. 16, 1926 - 80, 289 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 21 

Number of squirrels examined May 1 to Aug. 1, 1925 7, 277 

Number of squirreLs found to be plague infected., 0 

Number of mice trapped Jan. 1, 1925 to Jan. 16, 1926 31, 036 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rat, Mar. 4, 1925. 

Date of last human case, Sept. 10, 1919. M 

GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

Diphtheria . — For the week ended January 16, 1926, 36 States re- 
ported 1,405 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended January 17, 
1925, the same States reported 1,783 cases of this disease. One 
hundred and two cities, situated in all parts of the country and 
haying an aggregate population of more than 30,300,000, reported 
850 cases of diphtheria for the week ended January 16, 1926. Last 
year for the corresponding week they reported 959 cases. The 
estimated expectancy for these cities was 1,194 cases. The esti- 
mated expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine years, 
excluding epidemics. 

Measles. — Thirty-three States reported 7,955 cases of measles for 
the week ended January 16, 1926, and 1,931 cases of this disease for 
the week ended January 17, 1925. One hundred and two cities 
reported 5,687 cases of measles for the week this year, and 1,063 
eases last year. 

Poliomyelitis . — The health officers of 38 States reported 14 cases 
of poliomyelitis for the week ended January 16, 1926. The same 
States reported 21 cases for the week ended January 17, 1925. 

Scarlet fever . — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
Thirty-six States — this year, 3,714 cases; last year, 4,026 cases; 102 
cities — this year, 1,664 cases; last year, 1,972 cases; estimated 
expectancy, 1,198 cases. 

Smallpox . — For the week ended January 16, 1926, 36 States re- 
ported 879 cases of smallpox. Last year for the corresponding week 
they reported 1,249 cases. One hundred and two cities reported 
smallpox for the week as follows: 1926, 274 cases; 1925, 319 cases; 
estimated expectancy 106 cas£s. Three deaths from smallpox 
were reported by these cities for the week this year — at Los Angeles, 
Calif. ” 

Typhoid fever . — Two hundred and fifty-two cases of typhoid fever 
were reported for the week ended January 16, 1926, by 35 States. 
For the corresponding week of 1925, the same States reported 293 
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cases of this disease. One hundred and two cities reported 63 cases 
of typhoid fever for the week this year and 116 cases for the corre- 
sponding week last year. The estimated expectancy for these cities 
was 56 cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia , — Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
were reported for the week by 95 cities, with a population of more 
than 29,600,000, as follows: 1926, 1,329 deaths; 1925, 1,270. 

City reports for week ended January 16 , 1926 

The “estimated expectancy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many cases of the disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. It is based on 
reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances the median number 
of cases reported in the eonesponding week of the preceding years. When the reports include several 
epidemics or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are excluded and 
the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during nonepidemic years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1017 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 


Division, State, and 
city 


Population 
July 1, 
1925, 

estimated 


HEW ENGLAND 


Maine: 

Portland 

New Hampshire: 

Concord 

Vermont; 

Barre 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

Fall Hiver— 
Springfield.. 
Worcester-.. 
\Ethode Island: 
Pawtucket.. 
Providence.. 
Connecticut: 
Bridgeport- - 

Hartford 

New Haven. 


75,333 

22, 546 

10,008 

779, 620 
128,993 
142,065 
190, 757 

69, 760 
267,918 

<*> 

160, 197 
178,927 


MIDDLE ALTANTIC 


New York: 

Buffalo—. 

'New York 

Bochester 

Syracuse 

New Jersey: 

Camden 

Newark 

Trenton— 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia 

; Pittsburg 

Beading 


538,016 
5,873,356 
316, 786 
182,003 

128,642 
452,513 
132, 020 


1,979,364 

631,563 

112,707 


EAST NOBTH CENTRAL 


Ohio: 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Toledo 

* No estimate made. 


409,333 

936,485 

279,836 

287.380 


Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

4 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

1 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

58 

65 

29 

2 

2 

160 

18 

37 

1 

6 

6 

0 

0 

188 

6 

I 

14 

4 

1 

0 

0 

35 

0 

1 

1 

0 

7 

0 

0 

167 

1 

12 

8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

29 

. 0 

4 

0 

12 

7 

0 

1 

454 

0 

11 

0 

9 

7 

1 

1 

110 

0 

2 

12 

8 

4 

0 

1 

31 

0 

10 

34 

5 

0 

0 

0 

33 ; 

0 

8 

22 

20 

8 

0 

2 

8 | 

1 

n 

247 

222 

107 

56 : 

17 

1,236 j 

33 

m 

41 

10 

16 

0 

1 

50 

0 

$ 

34 

10 

1 

0 

0 

8 i 

10 

6 

21 

5 

3 

0 I 

0 

27 | 

0 

s 

96 

20 

6 

& 

4 : 

0 

121 

5 

25 

196 

78 

89 

1 

9 

226 

26 

92 

47 

25 

10 

a 

3 

17 

13 

27 

10 

: 

5 

1 ! 

I 

0 

0 

4 

0 

' j 

4 

1 

11 j 

12 

) 

7 

G 

4 

1 

0 

20 

51 i 

37 

27 

2 

2 

690 

0 

29 

19 

5 

1 

0 

1 

10 

0 

. 6 

26 

10 

12 1 

0 

1 

39 

0 j 

9 
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City reports for week ended January 16, 1926 — Continued 


Division, Stale, and 
city 


Population 
July 1, 
1025, 

estimated 


Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

07, 846 

3 

5 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

358, 819 


15 

4 

0 

1 

198 


11 

8(>; 091 

10 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

71, 071 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2,995,239 

122 

131 

71 

7 

2 

67 

11 

78 

81,564 

4 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

2 

63, 923 

3 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

3 

1 

1, 245, 824 

85 

72 

39 

9 

1 

910 

3 

48 

130, 316 

5 

9 

2 

0 

0 

8 

1 

1 

153, 698 

8 

5 

2 

0 

2 

11 

1 

4 

46, 385 

27 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

509, 192 

151 

21 

41 

1 

1 

7 

28 

16 

67, 707 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

39, 671 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

110,502 

9 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

425,435 

84 

22 

32 

0 

0 

7 

0 

17 

246, 001 

47 

17 

23 

0 

2 

4 

12 

10 

0) 

1 

1 

2 

o 


1 

0 


(l) 

2 

4 

4 

0 


3 

0 


- 0) 

8 

2 

0 

o 


2 

0 


36, 771 

1 

0 

0 

0 


1 

1 


367,481 

30 

11 

8 

3 

3 

33 

3 

8 

78, 342 

2 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

5 

821, 543 

31 

55 

59 

1 

1 

11 

5 


26, 403 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

38 

2 

14,811 

6 

0 

0 

o 


0 

0 


15, 036 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

38 


30, 127 

3 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 


60, 941 

12 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

211, 768 

7 

5 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

9 

55, 411 

12 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

88, 367 

18 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

122, 049 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

17 

1 

7 

796, 296 

132 

30 

16 

55 

5 

653 

117 

00 

33, 741 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

12,035 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

3 

0 

0 

497,906 

22 

20 

26 

6 

2 

19 

0 

30 

30,395 

24 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0) 

21 

3 

3 

0 

0 

4 

,1 

2 

186,403 

H 

7 

7 

0 

1 

3 

1 

5 

58,208 

5 

, 2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

49, 019 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

63,485 

0 

2 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

56,208 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

30, 371 

1 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

37, 061 

5 

O 

O 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

69,031 

9 

1 

1 

0 

0 

16 

3 

5 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL- 

continued 


Indiana: 

Fort Wayne 

Indianapolis 

South Bend 

Terre Haute 

Illinois: 

Chicago 

Peoria 

Springfield 

Michigan: 

Detroit 

Flint 

Grand Rapids,. 
Wisconsin: 

Madison 

Milwaukee 

( Racine 

Superior 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


Minnesota: 

Duluth,. 


Minneapolis,.. 

St. Paul 

Iowa: 

Davenport... 
Dos Moines... 

Sioux City 

Waterloo 

Missouri: 

Kansas City.. 

St. Joseph 

St. Louis 

North Dakota: 

Fargo 

Grand Forks . 
South Dakota: 

Aberdeen. 

Sioux Falls... 
Nebraska: 

Lincoln 

Omaha 

Kansas: 

Topeka 

Wichita 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware; 

Wilmington. 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

Cumberland 

Frederick 

District of Columbia: 

Washington 

Virginia: 

Iffil-:::::: 

Richmond 

Roanoke 

West Virginia: 

Charleston....... 

Huntington.. 



s No estimate made. 
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City reports for week ended January 16, 1926 — Continued 


Diphtheria 


Influenza 


Division, State, and 
city 


Population 
July 1, 
1925, 

estimated 


Chick- 
en pox, 
eases 
re- 
ported 


Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 


Cases 

re- 

ported 


Cases 

re- 

ported 


Deaths 

re- 

ported 


Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 


SOUTH ATLANTIC— con. 


South Carolina: 
Charleston.. 
Columbia— 
Greenville. - 
Georgia: 

Atlanta 

Brunswick.. 

Savannah... 

Florida: 

Tampa 


73, 125 1 1 

41, 225 2 1 

27, 311 2 0 

0) 4 3 

16, 809 0 0 

93, 134 2 2 

94,743 6 1 


2 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

7 54 2 

0 10 0 

3 16 0 

10 0 


0 0 4 

0 10 

0 0 0 

1 0 12 

0 0 0 

0 15 

0 0 3 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Kentucky: 

Covington 

Louisville 

Tennessee: 

Memphis 

Nashville 

Alabama* 

Birmingham 

Mobile 

Montgomery 


58,309 

305,935 

174,533 

136,220 

205, 670 
65, 955 
46,481 


0 

6 

10 

0 

15 

1 

9 


2 

9 

6 

2 

3 

1 

1 


2 0 10 

2 3 2 3 


0 

0 


6 

10 


4 0 4 2 

0 0 3 40 


4 

0 


11 

13 


3 11 6 

0 I 0 1 

2 f 1 0 


1 1 

0 0 

0 23 


13 

2 

O 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Arkansas 

Fort Smith 

Little Rock 

Louisiana. 

New Orleans... 

Shreveport 

Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma City. 
Texas: 

Dallas. 

Galveston 

Houston 

San Antonio. .. 


MOUNTAIN 


Montana: 

Billings i 

Great Falls... J 

Helena . 

Missoula...*. 

Idaho: 


Colorado: 

Denver 

Pueblo 

Arizona: 

Phoenix 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City. 
Nevada: 

Reno — 


PACIFIC 


Washington: 
Seattle. . 
Spokane. 
Tacoma. 


Oregon: 


Portland. 

California: 


Los Angeles . . 
Sacramento--, 
San Francisco. 


3L643 

2 

1 

o 

0 


1 

ol 


74* 216 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 | 

3 

414,493 

2 

14 

6 

15 

s 

0 

0 

i 26 

57,857 

5 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

5 

< J ) 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

194,450 

11 

7 

5 

7 

2 j 

2 

0 

16 

48, 375 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

164, 954 

0 

4 

5 

0 1 

5 

1 

0 

12 

198,069 

0 

2 

0 

0 | 

0 

0 

0 

9 

17,971 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

29,883 

15 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

50 

1 

12,037 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

12, 668 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

23,042 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

280, 911 

25 

9 

8 

0 

6 

5 

1 

20 

43,787 

4 

3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

38,669 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

130, 948 

49 

3 

4 

0 

0 

1 

34 

9 

12,665 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

,0 

0 

(i) 

63 

6 

4 

0 


4 

90 


108,897 

17 

4 

1 

0 


0 

8 


104,445 

4 

3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

5 

- . 3 

282,383 

7 

8 

6 

3 

0 

1 

4 

12 

(*) 

69 

42 

12 

18 

0 

9 

12 

16 

72,260 

9 

3 

3 

87 

z 

0 

0 

- 15 

557,530 

30 

26 

5 

58 

11 

6 

4 

13 


1 No estimate made. 
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City reports for week ended January 16, 1926 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 1 

Smallpox i 


Typhoid fever 









Tuber- . 




Whoop- 

ing 

Cough, 


Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



culo- 

sis, 

Cases, 

Cases 


Deaths, 

all 

causes 

and city 

esti- 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

deaths 

esti- 

Deaths 

cases 

mated 

re- : 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 


expect- ] 

ported < 

expect - 1 

ported 

ported ] 

ported i 

expect- ; 

ported 

ported 

ported 



auey 


ancy 




ancy 





NEW ENGLAND 












Maine: 











5 

Portland 

2 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

10 

17 

New Hampshire: 








0 

15 

Concord 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Vermont: 












Barro 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Massachusetts: 










73 

251 

Boston __ 

50 

94 

0 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

0 

Fall River 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

6 

46 

Springfield 

Worcester 

9 

11 

8 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

7 

7 

34 

59 

Rhode Island: 











32 

Pawtucket 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Providence 

8 

5 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

3 

92 

Connecticut: 











29 

Bridgeport 

6 

10 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Hartford 

8 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

29 

New Haven... 

10 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

40 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 




< 






1 


New York: 












Buffalo 

22 

24 

1 

5 

0 

12 

1 

6 

2 

35 

152 

New York ! 

204 

194 

0 

0 

0 

i 105 

11 

33 

2 

64 

1,557 

Rochester ! 

14 

26 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

1 

80 

Syracuse 

14 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 i 

1 

0 

0 ! 

62 

45 

New Jersey: 










31 

Camden 

4 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

3 

Newark 

21 

29 

0 

0 

0 

8 

a 

2 

0 

18 

123 

Trenton 

4 

0 




l 





Pennsylvania: 









30 

616 

Philadelphia __ 

68 

94 

1 

0 

0 

20 

4 

7 

2 

Pittsburgh.... 

32 

81 

0 

0 

0 

14 

2 

0 

0 

22 

194 

Reading. ........ _ 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

41 

EAST NORTH CEN- 











TRAL 












Ohio: 











148 

Cincinnati 

11 

14 

1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

29 

Cleveland..... 

35 

30 

2 

0 

0 

16 

2 

1 

0 

67 

213 

Columbus 

10 

20 

1 

5 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

12 

64 

Toledo- 

17 

7 

3 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

15 

55 

Indiana; 










Fort Wayne... 

4 

8 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

27 

Indianapolis... 
South Bend . . . 

20 

4 

11 

3 

6 

36 

11 

o 

8 

1 

1 

0 


98 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

18 

Terre Haute... 
Illinois: 

2 

6 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

781 

Chicago 

145 

168 

2 

0 

0 

42 

4 

2 

0 

52 

Peoria 

6 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

16 

Springfield 

Michigan: 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Detroit 

00 

124 

4 

0 

•o 

23 

2 

0 

0 

91 

333 

Flint 

9 

9 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

60 

22 

Grand Rapids. 

11 

42 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

31 

83 

Wisconsin: 












Madison 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

Milwaukee 

38 

21 

2 

0 

0 

5 

1 

5 

0 

58 

99 

f Racine. 

6 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

14 

Superior 

2 

9 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

,5 

WEST NORTH CEN- 









TRAL 












Minnesota; 












Duluth 

6 

10 

1 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

12 

20 

Minneapolis... 

42 

59 

16 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

1 

122 

St. Paul 

24 

58 

10 

1 

0 

5 

a 

0 

0 

15 

01 


* Pulmonary tuberculosis only. 
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City reports for iceeh ended January 16, 1926 — Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

culo- 

sis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

! 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

WEST NORTH CEN- 












tral— - continued 












Iowa: 












Davenport _ . 

2 

4 

1 

0 



0 

0 


1 



g 

6 

2 

1 



0 

0 


0 


ffirttiv fifty 

3 

2 

0 

10 



0 

0 


0 



2 

1 

0 

2 



0 

0 


2 


Missouri* 












Kansas City.. _ 

14 

27 

2 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

17 

108 

St. Joseph 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34 

St. Louis 

38 

99 

2 

0 

0 

10 

2 

1 

0 

7 

242 

North Dakota: 












Fargo 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

7 

Grand Forks. _ 

1 

0 

0 

o 



0 

0 


0 


South Dakota: 












Aberdeen 

0 

1 

o 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Sioux Falls 

2 

1 

1 

o 



0 

0 


0 


Nebraska: 












Lincoln - 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

20 

Omaha 

5 

8 

5 

13 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

57 

Kansas: 












Topeka. 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

14 

Wichita 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 












Delaware: 












Wilmington ... 

3 

30 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3 

29 

Maryland: 












Baltimore 

33 

23 

1 

0 

0 

23 

2 

0 

0 

33 

309 

Cumberland... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

8 

Frederick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

-District of Col.: 

; 








1 



Washington. 

22 

28 

1 

0 

0 

11 

2 

1 

1 

3 

194 

Virginia: 












Lynchburg 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

Norfolk 

1 

5 

o 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

5 


Richmond..... 

5 

13 1 

0 

0 

0 1 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

69 

Roanoke 

1 i 

4 j 

0 

2 

o 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

18 

West Virginia: 





i 







Charleston 

i ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

12 

Huntington... 

i ' 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

Wheeling 

1 \ 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

North Carolina: 












. Raleigh 

0 j 

1 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

17 

Wilmington ~~ 

i 1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

WTinston-Salem 

2 ; 

1 

2 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

11 

18 

South Carolina: 












Charleston 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

Cohrmhifl, 

0 

1 

0 

1 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 


GreenviBe. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

Gemgia: 












Atlanta 

3 

3 

2 

1 

o' 

9 

0 

i i 

1 

1 

64 

Brunswick.... 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Savannah 

0 

0 

0 

G 

0 

1 j 

1 

2 

0 

0 

33 

Florida: 












Tampa 

1 

1 

0 

24 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

37 

EAST SOUTH CEN- 












TRAL 












Kentucky: 












Covington..... 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

Louisville 

5 

a 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

106 

Tennessee: 












Memphis 

4 

7 

1 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

77 

Nashville J 

3 

4 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

3 

2 

4 

47 

Alabama: 












Birmingham . . 

4 

4 

2 

8 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

5 

77 

Mobile 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

' 23 

Montgomery.. 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

" 0 

0 



77832° — 26 f- 
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City reports for week ended January 16, 1926 — Continued. 


Scarlet fever 

£ 

Jmallpo 

X 

»£* 

Tuber- 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

Cases, 


Cases, 



culo- 

sis, 

Cases, 



ing 

cough, 

esti- 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

deaths 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

expect- 

ancy 

ported 

expect- 

ancy 

ported 

ported 

ported expeet- 
• ancy 

ported 

ported 

i 

1 

ported 



*>Jp 
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February 5, 1926 


City reports for weel ended January 16, 1926 — Continued 



Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Columbus 

G 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois: 

Chicago 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 


0 

Michigan: 

Detroit 

0 

1 

2 

2 


0 

0 



Wisconsin: 

Milwaukee 

3 

1 



0 


0 



WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota: 

Minneapolis.— 

St. Paul 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

. « 

1 

1 

0 




^nl 

0 



Missouri: 

, St. Louis 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 1 

i 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■/ 

* 

0 

West Virginia: 

Huntington 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 



EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Alabama: 

Birmingham-- 

0 

0 


0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

f 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Louisiana: 

Shreveport 

0 

0 


0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

f 

0 

Texas: 

Dallas. 

0 

0 




1 

0 

■ 

n ■ 

‘ MOUNTAIN 

Colorado: 

Denver 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City 

1 

1 


0 


m 

0 

0 

1 

PACIFIC 

Washington: 

Spokane 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

\ 

0 

California: 

Sacramento - 

2 

0 

0 

G 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

San Francisco - 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


» Typhus fever, 1 ease at Baltimore, MU. 


The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 103 
cities for the three-week period ended January 16, 1926, compared 
with those for a like period ended January 17, 1925. The population 
figures used in computing the rates are approximate estimates as of 
July 1, 1925 and 1926, respectively, authoritative figures for many of 
the cities not being available. The 103 cities reporting cases had 
an estimated aggregate population of nearly 30,000,000 in 1925 
and nearly 30,500,000 in 1926. The 96 cities reporting deaths' had 
more than 29,250,000 estimated population in 1925 and more than 
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29,750,000 in 1926. The number of cities included in each group and 
the estimated aggregate populations are shown in a separate table 
below. 

Summary of weekly reports from cities , December 27, 1925 , to January 16, 1926 — 
Annual rates per 100,000 population — Compared with rates for the corresponding 
period of 1924-25 1 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Jan. 3, 
1925 

Jan. 2, 
1926 

Jan. 10, 
1925 

Jan. 9, 
1926 

Jan. 17, 
1925 

Jan. 16, 
1926 

*“ 103 cities _, . __ ______ __ _ __ 

149 

129 

145 

2 167 

167 

3 146 



New England. __ . 

249 

139 

247 

139 

173 

144 

Middle Atlantic 

140 

124 


2 179 

187 

3 153 

East North Central.— - 

141 

129 

122 

151 

132 

135 

West North Central __ ri n _ 

171 

154 

139 

283 

247 

253 

Smith Atlantic 

138 

12fi 

lfil 

178 

115 

141 

East South Central 

$4 



52 

84 | 

67 

West South Central 

141 

146 

137 

189 

185 

120 

Mountain 

102 

109 

231 

182 i 

143 1 

127 

Pacific-— * - 

160 

124 

185 


196 

81 






MEASLES CASE RATES 


103 cities. 

150 




188 

a 977 

New England.— 

367 

2,373 

381 

3,094 

424 

2,867 

iVuaaiQ Atlantic — — 

East North Central 

277 

736 

391 

1,761 

327 

1,302 

West North Central 

10 

59 

18 

148 

12 

127 

South Atlantic 

50 

460 

79 

1,289 

42 

1,356 

East South Central 

16 

104 

26 

52 

42 

239 

West South Central 

9 

0 

4 

0 

22 

22 

Mountain . __ .... __ 

111 

82 

129 

55 

259 

91 

Pacific - 

75 

40 

185 

65 ! 

152 

51 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


103 cities. ... 

284 

221 

307 

2 292 

344 

*28# 


New England-.. 

587 


637 

295 


381 

Middle Atlantic . 

285 

166 

323 

2 253 


*238 

East North Central 

227 

243 

166 

330 

350 

321 

West North Central. 

549 

493 

733 

580 

731 

548 

South Atlantic.. 

192 

137 

148 

158 

246 

186 

East South Central 

158 



119 

168 

140 

West South Central 

79 


14t 

112 1 

UO 

90 

Mountain 

157 

246 


237 

518 

3d 9 

Pacific _ 

155 

205 

180 

243 

174 

267 




SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


103 cities 

41 

23 

55 



* 47 

New England 

0 

0 

HHri 

0 

0 

a 

Middle Atlantic^ . 

3 

1 


*0 

10 

*s 

Bust North Central-. 

25 

22 


48 

37 

37 

West Nepth Central Tl 

125 

18 


65 

1S7 

51 

South Atlantic. n _ . _ 

36 

24 


43 

58 

m 

East South Central 

341 

73 


47 

200 

$r 

West South Central — ...... * 

31 

22 

62 

52 

31 

146 

Mountain 

46 

36 

28 

36 

55 

18 

Pacific — ,u~ 

IQS 

148 

141 

111 

302 

238 


* £5%* figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not theuwaiber leases 
reported. . Populations used are. estimated m of July 1, 1025 and 1020, respectively. * ’ , 

*||ew York, N. Y.7not included. 

* Trenton, N. J., not included. 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities, December 27, 1925, to January IB, 1926 — 
Annual rates per 100,000 population — Compared with rates for the corresponding 
period of 1924-25 — Continued 


TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 



Week ended— 


Jan. 3, 
1025 

Jan 2, 
1926 

Jan. 10, 
1925 

Jan. 9, 
1926 

Jan. 17, 
1925 

Jan. 16, 
1926 


36 

10 

32 

2 13 

20 

»11 



New England 

24 

7 

14 

31 

24 

2 

Middle Atlantic 

58 

7 

49 

s 12 

21 

* 16 

East North Central- 

26 

6 

33 

11 

22 

8 

West North Central 

4 

6 

6 

2 

10 

4 

South Atlantic - 

38 

11 

52 

9 

19 

8 

East South Central 

37 

31 

47 

16 

16 

16 

West South Central 

35 

47 

66 

22 

66 

13 

Mountain. — 

| 0 

9 

9 

9 

0 

9 

Pacific - 

11 

8 

25 

11 

6 

13 





INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


96 cities _ 

18 

15 

20 

* 21 

21 

*23 


New England - 

2 

12 

17 

9 

26 

14 

Middle Atlantic 

21 



2 18 

18 

* 16 

East North Central 

9 

8 

15 

12 

14 

11 

West North Central. 

8 

15 

13 

8 

2 

19 

South Atlantic 

25 

19 

33 

15 

42 

23 

East South Central - 

58 

31 

42 

83 J 

42 

SB 

West South Central 

48 

43 

39 

47 

82 

SO 

Mountain 

37 

27 

18 

46 

28 

64 

Pacific 

11 

39 

18 

57 

11 

46 




PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


96 cities 

195 

184 

185 

2 220 

206 

*211 


168 

210 

117 

246 

151 

208 

Middle Atlanta - - - 

225 

186 

227 

2 240 

259 

*235 

East North Central 

155 

142 

143 

176 

143 

153 

West North Central - 

91 

117 

87 

140 

104 

125 

South Atlantic 

232 

261 

232 

289 

271 

276 

East South Central 

278 

259 

268 

332 

173 

285 

West South Central 

324 

312 

247 

335 

426 

354 

Mountain „ 

222 

264 

222 

127 

240 

328 

Pacific 

167 

135 

164 

220 

145 

167 


* New York, N. Y., not included. * Trenton, N. J„ not included. 


Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports, and aggregate population of 
cities in each group, approximated as of July 1, 1925 and 1926 , respectively 


Group of cities 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 

Aggregate population 
of cities reporting 
cases 

Aggregate population 
of cities reporting 
deaths 

deaths” 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

Vfll 

103 

■a 

29,944,996 

30,473,129 

29,251,658 

29,764,201- 

12 
10 
16 
14 
21 
- 7 

8 

9 

6 

12 

10 

16 

11 

21 

7 

6 

9 

4 

2, 176, 124 
10,346,970 
7,481, 656 
2,594,962 

2, 716, 070 

993, 103 
1, 184,057 
- 563,912 
1,888,142 

2,5 06,124 
10, 476, 970 
7,655,436 
2, 634, 662 
2,776,070 
1,004,953 

1,212,057 

572,773 

1,934,084 

2, 176, 124 
10,346,970 
7,481,656 
2,461,380 
2,716,070 
993, 103 
1,078,198 
563,912 
1,434,245 

2,206,124 

10,476,970 

7,655,436 

2,499,036 

2,776,070 

1,004,953 

1,103,695 

572473 

1,469,144 














FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAR EAST 

Report for week ended January 2, 1926 . — The following .report for 
the week ended January 2, 1926, was transmitted by the Far Eastern 
Bureau of the health section of the League of Nations’ secretariat, 
located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva: . 


Plague 

Cholera 

Small- 

pox 

Poll 

Plague 

Cholera 

Small- 

pox 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

m 

1 

Q 

w 

A 

1 

Q 

Cases 

Deaths 

1 

o 

Deaths ] 

Cases 

Deaths 


o 


9 

30 

13 

’ Kobe 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

G 

.... 

0 


0 

ii 

4 

Osaka 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 


& 


13 

3 


Keelung 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


G 

.... 

0 

1 

1 

Ptisan. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

... . 

6 


o 

7 

2 

Dairen 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

G 

.... 

o 

" 

12 

0 

o 

Adelaide.. 

G 

0 

G 

0 

l 

0, 

0 

a 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Brisbane.... — 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

G 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

12 

Fremantle 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Melbourne . 

0 

0 

0 

G 

G 

G 

0 

0 

Q 

6 

Q 

0 

Sydney 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Rockhampton 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

Q 

Townsville — .... — - 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

Port Darwin. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

G 

0 

Broome 

o 

0 

0 

0 

G 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Port Moresby 

0 

0 

0 

0 

G 

0 

0 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Honolulu 

0 

G 

0 

0 

0 

& 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Suez 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

G 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

G 

0 

Alexandria 

0 

G 

0 

G 


0 







Port SaicL ; 

G 

0 

0 

G 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mombasa (Kenya) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

G 

o 

0 

o 

Zanzibar 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

Massowah 

0 

0 

0 

Q j 

<L 

G 

0 

0 

23 

14 

3 

3 

Bjibuti *i 

0 

a 

0 

o! 

0 

G 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lourenco Marques 

G 

0 

0 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Durban 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o ; 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

* * 

5 

East London 

0 

0 

0 

oi 

0 

a 

0 

0 

a 

a 

"o 

0 

Port Elizabeth 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cape Town 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Port Louis (Mauritius). 

0 

0 

0 

0 

G 

a 

0 

0 

0 

o 

G 

0 

Seychelles 

0 

o 

0 

0 

o 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 









Fort 


Calcutta 

Bran bay 

Madras — 

Rangoon — 

Karachi 

Negapatam.. 

Colombo 

Basra 

Singapore. 

Port Swettenham 


Batavia.,. 

Soerabaya 

Samarang. 

Beto&n Beli. 

Padang (Sum;.. 

Sab&ng (Rhio). 

Macassar. ... 

Snndakan (North Bor- 
neo) 

Manila 

Zamboanga... 

Bangkok 

Saigon and Cholon 

Hongkong.. 

Shanghai 

Amoy 

Nagasaki 

Yokohama. 

Simonosefci. 

Mo)i 


ALGERIA 

Smallpox — Increased prevalence at Algiers .- — An increase in the 
prevalence of smallpox at Algiers, Algeria, has been noted, with 46 
cases reported from December 1 to 10 and 51 cases from December 
11 to 20, 1925, as compared with 12 cases reported during the last 
decade in the month of November, 1925. Under date of January 
7, 1926, vaccination was stated to have been ordered for all persons 
in Algiers irrespective of age, and including temporary residents 
living in the vicinity of Algiers and Tizi Ouzou. 

, (238) 
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CANADA 


February 5, 1926 


Communicable diseases — January 3 to 16, 1926. — The following 
table shows the numbers of cases of certain communicable diseases 
in seven Provinces of Canada during the two-week period from 
January 3 to 16, 1926. The information was supplied by the Cana- 
dian Ministry of Health. 



Nova 

Scotia 

New i 
Bruns- 
wick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Mani- 

toba 

Sas- 

katch- 

ewan 

Alberta 

Total 

Cerebrospinal fever: 

Week ended Jan. 9, 1926 




i ! 




1 

Week ended Jan. 16, 1926 



I 

3 




4 

Lethargic encephalitis: ' 

W T eek ended Jan. 9, 1926 








Week ended Jan. 16, 1926 





1 



1 

Poliomyelitis: 

Week ended Jan. 9, 1926 




2 

1 



3 

Week ended Jan. 16, 1926 








Smallpox: 

Week ended Jan. 9, 1926 




21 

14 

X 


36 

Week ended Jan. 16, 1926 




14 

A 

■ 

20 

f 

43 

Typhoid fever: 

- Week ended Jan. 9, 1926.. 


1 

$ 

13 

2 


Week ended Jan. 16, 1926 .. 


2 

11 

9 

3 


66 




iSj 


CANARY ISLANDS 

Plague — Las Palmas — Vicinity of Santa Cruz de Teneriffe . — 
Plague has been reported in the Canary Islands as follows: Decem- 
ber 24, 1925 — La Laguna, three cases with two deaths (vicinity of 
Santa Cruz de Teneriffe) ; Las Palmas, one case. 

ECUADOR 

Plague — Guayaquil — December 16-31, 1925. — During the two 
week period ended December 31, 1925, 16 cases of plague with four 
deaths were reported at Guayaquil, Ecuador. 

Plague-infected rats. — During the period under report, 12,794 rats 
were reported taken and 67 rats found plague infected. 

GREAT BRITAIN (SCOTLAND) 

Measles — Glasgow .* — During the week ended January 2, 1926, 246 
cases of measles with 17 deaths were reported at Glasgow, Scotland. 

MEXICO 

Epidemic smallpox — San Luis Potosi. — Smallpox has been re- 
ported present in epidemic form at San Luis Potosi, Mexico, with 26 
deaths from the disease from December 20, 1925, to January 16, 
1926. The number of cases has not been reported. 

* Public Health Beports, Jan. 22, 1926, p. 154* 
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PERU 


Plague — Huacho . — Information has been received under date of 
January 20, 1926, of the occurrence of 15 cases of plague at Huacho, 
a port situated about 60 miles north of Callao, Peru. Huacho is an 
occasional port of call for vessels bound for the Canal Zone and a 
discharging port for some vessels southward bound. Plague was 
reported present at Huacho in July, 1925, with three cases and one 
death. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Plague — Cape Province — Orange Free State . — Plague has been 
reported in the Union of South Africa as follows: Week ended 
December 12, 1925 — Cape Province, in Middlcburg district, one 
case, European. Orange Free State, one fatal case occurring on a 
farm in Bothaville district, in a native. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Communicable diseases — December, 19 95. — During the month of 
December, 1925, communicable diseases were reported in the Virgin 
Islands of the United States as follows : 


Island and disease 

Cases 

Remarks 

St. Thomas and St. John: 

ChnTinmirl r _ - 

1 


Dengue*,.,.- 

1 


Filariasis 

1 

From St. Croix; Bancroft!. 

Gonorrhea 

4 

“Pellagra _ . 

1 


Syphilis - 

7 ! 

Primary, 2; secondary, 3; of aorl.i, 1; of eye, 1 

St. Croix: 

Chancroid ... 

2 

Filariasis, . . 

2 

Bancroft!. 

Gonorrhea ........ „J 

1 

Syphilis 

2 

Secondary. 

Chronic, pulmonary. 

Tuberculosis 

1 


1 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 


f The reports contained in the following tables must not be considered as complete or final as regard 
either the lists of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for winch repot ts me given 


Reports Received During Week Ended February 5, 1926 1 


CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

India.. 




Nov. 1.5-21, 1925: Cases, 2,38$; 
deaths, 1,323* 

Calcutta n ^ 

Dec. 6-12.. 

23 

69 

288 

5 

71 

3$ 

5 

4 

39 

30 

26 


Dec, 13-26 

Japan 

Sept. 20-Oct. 17... 

Dec, 14-26 

Philippine Islands: 

Mnm-ln. .. . 

2 

35 ' 
26 

Provinces— 

Rtilofian . 

Nov. 29-Doc. 12... 
.....do. J 

Pamnanga- 

■R.fstal . . _ 

Nov. 8-21. 



July-August ...... 


Siam: 

Bangkok lfrT 

Dec. 6-12 

26 




1 From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended February 5, 1926 — Continued 

PLAGUE 


► Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks "1 

Canary Islands: 

Santa Cruz de Teneriffe 

Dec. 21-27 

1 


1 

| Officially reported Dec. 24, 1925. 

1 Present. 

China; 

Nanking 

Dec. 13-26 


Do.. 

Dec. 27- Jan, 2 



[ Do. 

Ecuador; 

Guayaquil 

Dec. 16-31 

16 

4 

1 Rats taken, 12,794; plague- 
infected rats found, 67. 

Nov, 1 5—21, 1925; Cases, 1,164; 
deaths, 696. 

India 



Bombay 

Dec. 0-12.... 

1 

1 

Calcutta 

Dec. G-12 

1 

1 

Karachi 

Dee. 13-19 

1 

1 

: 

Rangoon 

Dec. 6-12 

I 

1 


Java: 

Djokjakarta 

Oct. 20 



Epidemic. One locality. 

Do. 

' * Kediri 

Dec. 7 



* "Rembang „ 

Oct. 20 



DO. 

Soerabaya 

Nov. 22-28 

6 

6 

Mauritius 

Oct. 18-Nov 14... 

4 

4 


Nigeria 

August - Septem- 
ber. 

349 

267 


Peru: 

Hnaeho . 

15 


; 

Port. Situated 60 miles north 

Russia 

July-August. 

139 


of Callao, Reported under 
date of Jan* 26^ 1926. 

Senegal 

October 

23 

13 


Siam 

Sept. 6-Oct. 3 

27 

20 


Union of South Africa 


Dec. 6-12, 1925; Cases, 2; deaths, 
1. One ease Gccurrod in Euro- 
pean. 

European, 

Cape Province— 

Middieburg District. . , 
Orange Free State— 

- TtnthaviUft District _ 

Dec. fi-12 , 

l 


do. 

1 

1 

Native. On farm. 





SMALLPOX 


Algeria: 

Algiers 

Dec. 11-20 

51 


Australia: 

Queensland— 

Brisbane 

T)o<v 

1 


British East Africa: 

Kenya— 

Dec 6-12 

4 

2 

British South Africa: 

Dec 4 -to 

% 


fWmAfin. __ _ 




Albert a 

.Tan. T-O-26 

2 


British Columbia— 

Vancouver 

Jan. 4-10 

1 


Manitoba. — — 

Winnipeg _ _ __ - 

Jan. 17-23 

14 

1 


Ontario - 

Jan. 3-16- — , 

35 


Toronto.. - 

Jan. 10-16-.*.— . 

IS 


Saskatchewan t _,^ ltll „ J 

Jan. 3-16— 

5 


China: 

Amoy 

Dec. 6-19—- 



Antung ... 

Dec. 14-20. 

1 


Chungking 

Dec. 20-26——: 



Hankow- 


1 


tar Nanking.-- — 

Do— - 

Dec, 6 p»26_ 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 

n , T 


France- 

Cold 

October 

September- -*w«-nwtr 

66 

14 

203 

4 

Great Britain: 

England and Wales 

Dec. 27-Jan, 2L-— - 


Bull 

Dec. 27-Jan. 9l 

Dec, 27-Jan, 2 

U . 
1 


Neweastle-on-Tyne 

Nottingham- 


Dec. 13-26 — 

5 J 



Prom Tivi, § mites distant on 
mainland. 

„ m t-* 


Jan. 3-16, 1026; Cases, 66, 


Present. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended February 5, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

India 




Nov. 15-21, 1925: Cases, 1,842; 
deaths, 348. 

Bombay 

Nov. 29-DeC. 12 

7 

7 

Cfl.lrtnt.ta 

Dee. fi-12. 

8 

3 

g 

Karachi.. _ 

Dee. 13-19 



Madras 

Dec. 13-26 

5 

i 


Rangoon 

Dec. 6-12 

2 

i 


Iraq . 

Sept. 20-Get. 17 

Oct. 4-31 

40 

16 


Italy 

12 


Java: 

Nov 22-28 

61 

4 


Mexico... 



September, 1925: Deaths, 252. 

Aguascalienies 

Jan. 3-16 


3 

Guadalajara.. 

Jan. 12-18 


1 


Mexico City. 

Jan. 3-9 

1 


Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral District. 

San Luis Potosi 

Dec. 20-Jan. 16... 


16 

Torreon ! 

Dec. 1-31 


36 

Nigeria 

August-September 

103 

1 


Poland 


Nov. 1-7, 1925: Cases, 8. 

Portugal* 

Oporto 

Dec. 27- Jan. 2 

1 


Russia . 

May- June 

2,333 


Later than previously published 
reports. 

Year 1925: Deaths, 18. 

no . 

July- August . 

760 


Spain: 

Madrid.. ._ 



Malaga 

Dec. 27- Jan. 2 


1 

Valp.nrt.ia_ . ... 

do 

1 



Swit.Krtrlfmd 

Oct. 25-Nov. 21 — 

Dec. 21-31 

26 


. 

Tunisia: 

Tunis __ ... . . 


1 


Do 

•Tan. 1-10 . _- r 

1 



Union of South Africa: 
Transvaal — 

Pretoria District 

Dart, fi-12 



Outbreaks. In native com* 





pound. 


TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria: 

Algiers _ 

Dec. 11-20 

1 



Bulgaria 

September-Octo- 

bor. 

Drtrt. 21-27 

26 

2 


China: 

A.ntnng _ 

1 



r, znrth pslo vat ia 

October 

8 



France < — .... 

July-October 

4 



GormoTiy - - - - , - 

Ont. 25-31 ..... _ 

1 




October 

1 


— i 

Mexico ........ 




September, 1925: Deaths, 25. 
Including municipalities in Fed* 

Mexico City. 

Jan. 3-9........... 

3 


Morocco _ _ ... 

August * 

3 


eral district. 

Poland , , . ... 




Nov. 1-14, 1925: Cases, 88; 
deaths, 11. 

Rumania 

July 

74 

9 

Russia.. . 

May-June 

10,680 

3,136 


Later than previously published 
reports. 

Da 

July-August 


Union of South Africa 



Dec. 6-12, 1925: Cases, 

deaths, 1. 

European. On farm. 

Outbreaks. 

, Cape Province— 

Middleburg District. . . 
Orange Free State— 

■RrttVmliA. District 

Dec. 6-12 

1 


do 



Botha villa District 

.....do 

1 


Native, On farm. 






YELLOW FEVER 


firtM Hoftst . | 

September .... 

1 

1 


.Nigeria 

August-Septem- 

ber. 

2 

1 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to January 29, 1926 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

India. 




Get. 18-Nov. U, 1925: Cases, 
6,544; deaths,. 3,780, 

Calcutta . 

Nov. 1—28 

101 

89 

Madras 

Nov. 15-Dec. 12... 

77 

31 

Rangoon.. 

Nov. 8-Dec. 5 

4 

4 


TndA-nhma 




September, 1925: Cases, 9; deaths, 
o. September, 1924: Cases, 7; 
deaths, 4. (European cases, 2 ) 
September, 1924: None 
September, 1924 1 ease; 1 death, 
September, 1924 ‘ None. 

Province— 

Annam 

Sept. 1-30 

2 

2 

Cochin China 

_...*.do 

5 

3 

Tonkin 

„ ..do : 

2 


Japan 

Philippine Islands: 

Manila 

Aug. 30-Sept 19--- 

N.ov 9-Dec. 5 

121 


8 

6 


Provinces— 

Bataan 

Nov. 30-Dec. 13... 

IQ 

8 


Bulacan 

Oct. 18-Nov. 7 

92 

64 


Do 

Nov. 23-Dec- 13... 

108 

34 


Laguna 

do 

16 

13 ! 


Nueva Ecija 

do. 

6 

2 1 


Pampanga 

Nov. 1-7 

1 

1 ! 


Do 

Nov. 23-Dec. 13.-- 

42 

30 


Rizal__ 

Sept.27-Oet.24.... 
Dec. 7-13 

70 

21 


Romblon- 

23 

12 


Russia i 

3Vf ay-J une 

7 


Siam: 

Bangkok.. _ 

Oct. 4,-Nqv. 14 

108 

68 


Do 

Nov. 22-Dec. 5 

122 

62 


On vessel: 

Steamship _ . _ , 

Oct. 3 

9 

Arrived at Bangkok, Siam; 9 
cases in coolie passengers. 




PLAGUE 


Brazil: 

Hfthia- 

Nov. 8-14 

2 


Santos 

Dec. 8-21 

2 

2 

85 

3 

British East Africa: 

Kenya— 

Kisumu 

Uganda Protectorate... 
Canary Islands: 

Santa Cruz de TeneriiTe.... 
Ceylon: 

Colombo. 

Nov. 22-Dec. 5 

September, 1925... 

Dec. 18. 

Nov. 15-28 

1 

103 

2 

3 

Do 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 

China: 

Nanking.. 

Nov. 15-Dec. 5 



Ecuador; 

Guayaquil 

JSgypft- 

Nov. 1-Dec. 15.... 

15 

8 

. 

Beni SueL- 

Nov, 18, 1925. 

1 

1 

Fayoum Province 

Dec, 3-9 . 

I 

1 

Greece: 




Athens 

Nov. 1-30 

IS 

4t 

Patm ..... 

, Nov, 13-Dee. 12... 

4 

1 

India „ 




TTfinlfihf . rr „ „ 

Nov. 1-14... 

3 

2 

Madras 

* Oct. 25-No v. 7 

75 

41 

Do 

Nov. 15-21. . . 

35 

22 

Rangoon.. 

Oct. 25-Dec. 5 . 

18 

11 

Indo-China ! 




, 

Province— 




Cambodia _J 

Sept. 1-30.. 

' 11 

11 

Cochin China 

do. 

6 

5 . 


One plague rodent. 

Prevalent. 

Bats taken, Nov. I-Bee. 15, 1925: 

30,576; rats found infected, 214. 
Jan. 1-Dec. 9, 1925; Cases, 138, 
Corresponding 1 period, 1924: 
Cases t l*65. 

Including Piraeus. 

Get. 18-Nov. 7, 1925: Cases, 4,776; 
deaths, 3,247. 


September, 1925: Cases, 17; 
deaths, 10. September, 19&t: 
Cases, fatal, 12. 

September, 1924: Cases, 9; deaths, 

9 . 

September,, 1924: 1 case, 1 death. 


1 Prom medical officers of the Pahhe* Health Service, American consuls,! and' other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to January 29, 1926— Continued 

PLAGUE— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Java: 

Batavia.. 

Oct. 24-Nov. 6 

Nov. 14-Dec. 4 

94 

89 

Province. 

Do 

169 

159 

Ohftrihou T 

Sept. 27-Oct. 17— 


166 


Djokjakarta 

Nov. 9 


Epidemic in one locality. 

Pekalongan .. 

Soerabaya 

Sept. 27-Oct. 17— 
Oct. 11-Nov. 21. - 

38 

42 

30 


Togal ' . _ _ , . r . 

Sept. 27-Oct. 17- 

Sept. 16-Oct. 31 

.....do 

a 

6 


Madagascar; 
v Province — 

Itasy 

20 

20 


Moramanga 

17 

37 


Tananarive.. 

do 

174 

159 


Town- 

Port Dauphin 

Sept. 16-Oct. 15 

5 

2 


Tam&t&va (port.) 

Sept. 16-30 

3 

2 


Do... 

Oct. 16-31 

4 

4 


Tananarive _ 

Sept. 16-30 

2 

2 


Mauritius Island 

Sept. 20-Oct. 17— 
May-Jnne 

5 

5 


Russia .... _ , , , 

67 



Senegal , 

September, 1925... 
Aug. 23~Sept. 5 

22 

12 


Siam . T r _ r ... 

23 

20 


Bangkok 

Nov. 15-28 

3 

3 


Straits Settlements: 

Sincanore . 

Nov. 1-9.1 

5 

5 


Syria: 

Beirut n .. r _ r „ 

Nqv. 11-20 

1 



Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province— 

Steynsburg district — 

Nov. 15-21.. . 

1 


Native. On farm. 

Orange Free State— 

Boshof district. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 

1 

1 

In native. 






SMALLPOX 


Algeria: 

Algiers n _ r .... . . ... 

Nov. 21-Dec. 10... 

58 


Arabia! 

Aden _ _ _ _ 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 

1 


Argentina: 

Rosario..... - 

October, 1925 


1 

Brasil: 

Rln do Janeiro 

Nov. 1-98 

134 

72 

British East Africa: 

Kenya— 

Mombasa . 

Nov. 15-Dec. 5 

10 

3 

Uganda Protectorate . T 

Sept. 1-30 

v'Sl 

4 

British South Africa: 

Southern Rhodesia 

Nov. 13-19 



Canada 




Alberta— 

Calgary 

Dec. 13-19 

mm 


Manitoba— 

Winnipeg 

do 

2 


Do 

Jan. 3-9 

6 


New Brunswick— 

Nort.hnTnherlfl.nd 

Dec. 6-13... 

1 


Ontario.. ...... 




Ottawa 

Dec. 6-12. 

2 


t Do 

Jan. 3—9 

1 


I s Toronto 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2„.— 

1 


Do 

Jan. 3-9* . 

2 


Saskatchewan— 

Moose Jaw . . 

do ... 

2 


, Ceylon: 

Colombo ... 

Dac. fi-12 

1 

, 

China: , 

- Amoy ... 

Oct. 25-Dec. 5 


1 

Antiing . 

Dee. 7-13 ... 

1 


Chungking, 

Nov. 15-Dec. 5 



* Foochow. _ ^ ir , i 

Nov. 1-21 ... 



Hankow .- n 

Nov. 14-21.... 

3 


J T - ‘ Hongkong ....... 

Nov. 22-28 

2 



Imported. 


Native. 

Sept. 13- Jan. 2: In seven prov- 
inces, 186 eases. 

From Drumheller, vicinity of 
Calgary. 


December, 1925: Cases, 32; 
deaths, 1. Occurring in 15 
localities. 


Port case. 


Present. 

Do. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to January 29, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 

Bate 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

China— Continued 

Manchuria— 

a n-sitan 

Dec. 6-12 

1 



Dairen 

Oct. 19-Dcc. 6 

40 

10 


Mukden 

Oct. 24-No v. 15... 

1 


Tieh-hag - 

do 

2 



Nanking Z. 

Nov. 21-Dec. 5 



Present. 

Shanghai 

Oct. 25-Dec. 19 . 

23 

25 

Swatow 

Nov. 22-Dec. 5.— 


Do. 

Tientsin 

Nov. 1-7 

1 


Egypt: 

Alexandria _ 

Dec. 3-9 

1 

1 


France 




September, 1925: Cases, 25. 

Great Britain: 

England and Wales 

1 Nov. 15-Dec. 26. 

790 


Hull 

Nov. 29-Dec. 26. .. 

25 



N ewcastle-on-Tyne 

do 

G 



Sheffield 

Nov. 22-Dec. 12___ 

7 



Greece - 



Oct. 1-31, 1925: Cases, 16. 

Athens - 

Nov. 1-30 

| 17 

1 

India 



Oct. 18-Ncrv. 14, 1925: Cases, 
5,093; deaths, 1,136. 

Bombay 

Nov. 8-28 

12 

7 

Calcutta 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5.... 

21 

12 

Karachi 

Nov. 1-21 

23 


Do 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 

4 

2 


Madras 

Nov 15-Dec. 12... 

12 

4 


Rangoon 

Oct. 25-Nov. 28... 

3 



IndO'Chlna 



September, 1925‘ Cases, 122; 
deaths, S3. September, 1924; 
Gases, 78; deaths, 22. 
September, 1924: Cases, 8; 
deaths, 2. 

September, 1924: Cases, 16; 
deaths, 1. 

September, 1924: Cases, 43; 
deaths, 19. 

September, 1924: Cases, 11. 

Sept. 6-19, 1S25: Cases, 41; deaths, 

Province— 

- Annum _ 

1 i 

Sept. 1-30 ! 

47 

9 


do 

29 

8 

Cochin China 

da 

28 

16 

Tonkin 

do 

18 




Bagdad 

Nov, 1-14 

4 

4 

Do 

Nov. 22-Dec. 5 

9 

9 


Italy 


Aug. 2-Sept. 30, 1925: Cases, 26. 

Rome 

Oct. 12-25 

1 


Jamaica, 




Nov. 27-Dee. 26, 1925: Cases, 52. 
Reported as alastrim. , 

Kingston 

Nov. 27-Dec. 26... 

43 


Japan: 

Taiwan 

Nov, 11-Bee. 10... 

3 


Yokohama.. 

Dpc. 14-20 

1 



Java: 

Batavia^ . 

Bet. 24—30 __ T 

1 



Do 

■ Nov. 14-27,.*. 

5 


Province and city. 

Kraksaftti , 

Oct, 11-17 

11 


Malang- 

i MW .. 

2 



f 

r 

i 

Oct. 4-17 

4 



ProhoHngo 

Oct. 11-17 

1 



Soerahaya - 

Oct. 11-Nov. 21,-. 

343 

56 


South Bantam— f . 


1 


Tegal 



Oct. 4-10 

9 

1 ; 


Malta 

November, 1S25— . 

14 


Mexico 


July-August, 1925. Deaths, 905. 

A giiasmliontfts . ,. r _, 

Dec. 13-Jan. 2._ __ 

4 

3 i 

Durango ; 

Dec. I— 31 


I I 


Guadalajara 

Dec. 29-Jan. 4 


3 


Mexico City 

Nov. 28-Dec. 5. 

1 


Torreon ..... 

TSTnv. 7- 30 


is 


Persia: 

Teheran „ _ „ 

July 23-Aug. 23 


68 


Peru: 

Areqm’pn. _ ^ _ ,.... t , 

Oct. 1-31 .. . 


1 


Portugal': 

Lisbon 

Oct 4-31 .... 

124 



Do 

Nov. 16-Dec. 6 

31 


Do.. 

Nov. 14-Dec. 19.. _ 

179 


Oporto T _ 

Nov. 22-Dec. 19... 

2 

3 


Russia.... 



May-June, 1925: Cases, 1*336* 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to January 29, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX- — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 





July 12-Sept. 5, 1925: Cases, 21; 
deaths, 6. 

Spain: 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 


2 


Dec. 20-26 

1 







June 28-Oct. 24, 1925: Cases, 36. 


Oct. 1-Nov. 30 

8 


Tunisia: 

Nov. 21-30 

2 



Do _____ 

Dec. 11-20 

10 








TYPHUS 

FEVER 


Algeria: 

October, Novem- 

3 



Argentina: 

ber. 

Oct. 1-31 

1 



Chile: 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 


1 


China: 

Antung 

Nov. 29-Dec. 6 

4 

1 


Egypt: 

Nov. 19-25 

1 







October, 1925: One case. 

Greece: 

At,hpns .... _ _ 

Nov. 1-30 - -a : 

11 

2 

r 


October, 1925 

2 



_ _ 

Lithuania _ __ 




September, 1925: Cases, 8; deaths, 

Mexico__ ______ 




July-August, 1925; deaths, 65. 

Agnasealiantes __ _ 

Dec. 14-19 

1 


Durango 

Dec. 1-31 


I 


flnadalajarn 

Dec. 8- Jan. 4 


3 


Mayien City. 

Nov. 22- Jan. 2 

362 

Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral district. 

Tampico _ - 

Dec. 21-Jan. 10 

1 

i 

Tnrrerm _ _ __ 

November, 1925. 


1 


Palestine: 

Jaffa. _ _ 

Dec. 1-7 

1 



Nazareth , 

Nov. 3-9. _ i 

1 



Safud 

Nov. 24-30 

1 



Tel-Aviv 

.____<lo— 

1 



Peru: 

Arennipp. 

October, 3925 


2 


Poland 

Oct. 11-31 

54 

5 





July, 1625: Cases, 74; deaths, 9. 
May- June, 1925: Cases, 7,609. 
October 1-31. 1925: Cases, 88; 
deaths, 7 (colored); cases, 7 
(European population). 
Colored. 


mb 



Union of South Africa 




Cape Province 

Oct. 1-31 

63 

5 

Do 

Nov. 8-14 


Outbreaks in two districts. 


Oct. 1-Dec. 5... 

1 


Orange Free State. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 

23 

1 


Transvaal __ ^ _ T _ 

Oct. 1-31 

1 

1 
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THE RATE OF ATMOSPHERIC REAERATION OF SEWAGE- 
POLLUTED STREAMS 1 

By H. TV. Streeter, M. Am. Soc. C. E., Sanitary Engineer, U S Public Health Service 
INTRODUCTION 

In all problems of stream sanitation involving the maintenance of 
an adequate reserve supply of dissolved oxygon for the preservation of 
fish life or the prevention of nuisance, there are two major factors to be 
considered as determining the limiting degree of pollution of streams 
which is consistent with satisfying a given reserve oxygen require- 
ment. One of the factors is the rate of biochemical deoxygenation 
of the stream water, proceeding in accordance with laws which have 
been described by Mr. Theriault. 3 The other element is the rate 
and extent of replenishment of its ox\ r gen supply from three natural 
sources : 

(а) Dilution water entering the stream through the medium of 

tributaries and local inflow. 

(б) Biological reoxygenation through the activites of certain 

oxygen-proclucing plants. 

(c) Atmospheric reaeration, or absorption of oxygen directly 
from the atmosphere. 

Of these three sources of oxygen, atmospheric reaeration is by far the 
most important in freely flowing streams, and this paper is limited to 
this subject. 

It has been widely recognized that atmospheric reaeration is an 
important factor in the recovery of dissolved ox t ygen by flowing 
streams subjected to progressive dooxygenation but, as far as is 
known, the first effort to evaluate its effects quantitatively as ob- 
served under natural conditions, and to correlate such measured 
effects with the various physical elements which modify them, was 
made in connection with a survey of the pollution and self-puri- 
fication of the Ohio River, by the United States Public Health 
Service, in 1914, 1915, and 1916. The results obtained from this 
phase of the survey, which recently have been published in the form 

1 The third of four papers comprising a symposium on stream pollution presented at the meeting of the 
sanitary engineering division of the American Society of Civil Engineeis at Cincinnati, Ohio, Apr. 23, 1023, 
and published in the Proceedings of the Society, Vol. LI, No. 9, November, 1925. The first two papers 
were published in Pnblic Health Reports for Jan. 35, and Feb, 5, respectively, 

a Public He ath Reports, for Feb, 5, 1926, pp. 207- 217. 

77833° — 28f — —3 (247) 
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of a separate report, 3 have served as abasis for a further study of stream 
reaeration by the service in connection with a survey of the pollution 
of the Illinois River, in 1921 and 1922. Although a full analysis of the 
reaeration data obtained from the Illinois River study has not boon 
completed, it has been carried forward sufficiently to suggest wherein 
the conclusions reached from the Ohio River study concerning the 
lavs and factors underlying this phenomenon appear to be con- 
firmed and wherein they may require modification. In this paper 
it is proposed to indicate what both studies have shown, of interest to 
engineers, as bearing on the theoiy of stream reaeration and its 
applications to problems of river sanitation. For the sake of brevity 
the term “deaeration” will be used hereafter in referring to this 
phenomenon; 

THE NATURE OP STEEAM REAERATION 

The rcaeration of flowing streams is governed primarily by the 
laws controlling the absorption of moderately soluble gases by 
unsaturated liquids kept in a stale of continuous agitation. These 
laws have been studied recently by a group of chemists, the results 
of whose observations have been published in the form of a sympo- 
sium. 4 In a paper included in this symposium Mr. H, G. Becker 5 
states in the following general form the law of gas absorption which 
underlies stream reaeration: When a liquid and a moderately soluble 
gas are allowed to come in contact and the liquid is thoroughly 
mixed, “the rate of solution of the gas varies directly as the degree 
of unsaturation of the liquid.” In the report on studies of reaeration 
in the Ohio River, to which reference has been made, it was staled 
that the rate of solution of oxygen at the surface is directly propor- 
tional to the existing saturation deficit (which is merely another way" 
of staling the same law), and it was shown that results obtained by 
Dibdin and by Adeney and Becker afford experimental confirmation 
of this principle. 

Expressed in terms of stream reaeration, the law thus stated 
signifies that in each successive unit of time a constant percentage 
of the remaining deficit in the dissolved oxygen content of the stream 
below the saturation point will be satisfied by absorption of oxygen 
from the atmosphere. The percentage will vary with conditions 
affecting the rate of absorption but will remain constant for a given 
condition. This is analogous to the law of deoxygenation discussed 
in Mr. Theriault’s paper, except that in the latter case the rate of 

* Studies of tbe pollution and natural purification of the Ohio River, Ft. Ill: Factors concerned in the 
phenomena of oxidation and rea oration. By H. W. Streeter and E. B. Phelps. Puhhc Health Bulletin 
No. 146, IT. S Public Health Service. 

* Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, December, 1924, pp. 1215-1230. 

* Mechanism of absorption of moderately soluble gases in water. Journal of Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry, December, 1924, pp, 1220-1224. 
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progress of the action is a direct function of the biochemical oxygen 
demand rather than the oxygen saturation deficit of the stream 
water. 

In the Ohio River studies the law of oxygen absorption was formu- 
lated thus: 

Let 

Z)a = the initial oxygen saturation deficit, in terms of consen- 
tration; 

D = the oxygen deficit at any time, t, expressed in similar 
terms; and 

7T 2 = a coefficient defining the rate of reaeration. 

Then 


whence 


d D 
d t " 

i D 

logjr- 


■ k 2 d 
• K 2 t- 


.( 1 ) 


On referring to Mr. Theriault's paper it will be noted that this expres- 
sion is exactly similar to that which defines the rate of deoxygena- 
tion — that is, 


dL 
d t 


-Kx L 


whence 



( 2 ) 


except that, in this case, the biochemical oxygen demand, L, replaces 
the oxygen deficit, D } and the coefficient of deoxygenalion, K h re- 
places the coefficient of reaeration, it r 2 . 

The coefficient of reaeration, K>, defining the rate of absorption of 
oxygen, when expressed in "’term s’ of oxygen concentration in the 
stream, has been found, in the Ohio River study, to be modified by 
stream depth and by various physical conditions which influence 
the turbulence of flow, among which are the velocity of the current 
and the slope and irregularity of the channel. In the Ohio River 
these relations were found to be governed by a simple equation: 

iEi-c F*x2T“* (3) 

in which V represents the velocity of flow; II, the depth; and c and 
n } the constants for a particular river stretch, the values of which 
depend in part on the channel slope and irregularity. Tn most 
cases it has been found that the value of K z is very nearly inversely 
proportional to the discharge of the stream, which term, multiplied 
by a proper reducing constant, may be substituted for the square of 
the depth in equation (3). 
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The rate of reaeration is further modified by the water tempera- 
ture, being accelerated at the higher and dimished at the lower 
temperatures. The controlling element in this temperature effect 
appears to lie in the fact that the rate of absorption of oxygen at 
the surface is limited by the process of diffusion, which, as shown by 
Black and Phelps , 0 is governed by a similar temperature relation. 
It was found in connection with the Ohio River study that when 
observed values of the reaeration coefficient, iT 2 , are corrected in 
accordance with the factors developed by Black and Phelps, the 
corrected values are more closely correlated with the other stream 
conditions which have been noted than the uncorrected ones. A 
few results obtained from the Illinois River study have indicated 
that the rate of re aeration of this stream does not appear to bo 


RELATfOM BETWEEN VALUES OF DEOXY&CNATJON COEFFUCI— 
~mr(Mj)AH® OF Rg-AERATION COE^taBHtC^z) dT 20 ° 
DEGREES CEMTI&RADE Am VALUES AT OTHER- TEWPEfWTU R£5. 



influenced as much by seasonal changes in temperature as connec- 
tions based on the diffusion factors developed by Black and Phelps 
would imply. However, the results of the recent experiments by 
Becker, previously mentioned, and by Ilaslam, Horshey, and Keen , 7 
carefully conducted under physical conditions closely approaching 
those of flowing streams, have confirmed the earlier findings of 
Black and Phelps in respect to the direction, and, roughly, to the 
extent of the temperature effect. As these experimental results are 
based on far more carefully controlled observations than would bo 
possible under natural conditions, they must be interpreted, for the 

* ^ Black and F». 13. Phelps. Report on discharge of sewage Into Now York II ,ubor, to the J!o;u<t of 

Estimate and Apportionment, New York City, 190. 

7 Journal of Industrial Engineering Chemistry, December, 1924, pp. 1224-1230. 
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present at least, as affording a reasonably accurate index of the 
influence of temperature variations on the rate of reaeration of 
streams. From a plot of the data compiled by Becker, converted 
to terms of the reaeration coefficient, E 2) the following temperature 
correction equation has been derived: 

K 2 (t° c.) — E (2o° c > X [1.0159 (2 7-20 )] (1) 

This equation is proposed tentatively as probably representing most 
nearly, from available data, the effect of temperature variations on 
the value of the reaeration coefficient, Ii 2 , under natural stream 
conditions. In Figure 4 is shown a plot of this temperature func- 
tion as compared with a similar plot of temperature correction factors 
affecting the rate of deoxygenation, which was developed in connec- 
tion with the Ohio River studies and has been discussed in Mr. 
Theriault’s paper. 

EMPIRICAL MEASUREMENT OE THE REAERATION RATE 

From what has been stated concerning the extent and modes of 
action of atmospheric reaeration in streams acting as receivers of 
community wastes it is fairly obvious that no even reasonably accu- 
rate estimate can be made of the ability of a particular stream to 
maintain a specified minimum of reserve oxygen supply under a 
given degree of pollution without a definite knowledge of its capacity for 
reaeration. This thought leads to a consideration of available 
means for measuring the reaeration capacities of streams. 

Owing to the fact that the rate of reaeration is influenced by a 
complexity of natural conditions, such as have been noted, methods of 
laboratory study that have been found suitable for determining the 
deoxygenation rate are not applicable in this case; hence recourse 
must be had to measurements in the stream. 

If a sufficient number of representative streams could be found in 
which progressive deoxygenation was not a complicating clement, 
the solution of this problem would be comparatively simple, involving 
merely the observation of the rate of increase in the dissolved oxygen 
content of a river between two or more sampling points located at 
known time intervals of flow from each other. Unfortunately, 
such a condition never exists, for reasons which are obvious. The 
true rate of reaeration, then, is always masked, as far as its observable 
effect on the dissolved oxygen is concerned, by having superimposed 
on it- a rate of deoxygenation acting simultaneously in the opposite 
direction. 

In order to take account of this condition, an equation was devised 
during the Ohio River studies whereby the resultant effect of two 
given rates, one of deoxygenation and the other of reaeration, on 
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progressive changes in the dissolved oxygen content of a stream can 
be calculated. This equation was derived by combining the differ- 
ential expressions, equations (1) and (2), into a differential equation 
and integrating it to a variable time, t . The equation thus de- 
rived is: 

D = (10-™- 10-*9 + Z?„ X 10- (5) 

in which 

D a — the initial dissolved oxygen saturation deficit, in terms of 
concentration; 

D —the dissolved oxygen deficit after time, t } in similar terms; 
L a = the initial biochemical oxygen demand; 

JKi-tho coefficient of deoxygenation; and 
TL — the coefficient of rcacration. 


£ 


EFFECT OF RATI G&4 ON PROGRESS JVE CHANGES 
K DISSOLVED OXYCm BELOW AM ASSUMED Poiwr, 

OF POt-UIViCM 

Curve A: Actual Dissolve^ 

flers Content 




'Cum &: Dissolved Oxygen *§? 
^Contfejff m A bsence of Reaeratiori 

s 


Cim/eA: (IO"^5£fo 

CorvcB: Lag * -K,t 

Time below Point of Pollution 


Fig. 5 


The type of curve defined by this equation is shown by curve A in 
Figure 5, which has been reproduced from the report of the Ohio 
River studies to which reference has been made. For comparison 
with curve A, is shown curve B, representing the progressive deoxy- 
genation which would occur in the absonco of rcacration. Ourvo A 
is characteristic of progressive changes in the dissolved oxygen con- 
tent of streams which frequently have been observed in streams 
below points of major pollution— for example, in the Illinois River 
below the outlet of the Chicago Drainage Canal; also in the White 
River below Indianapolis, Ind. Curve B is characteristic of condi- 
tions occasionally occurring in highly polluted streams when covered 
by a continuous ice sheet, temporarily cutting off reaeration. 

By substituting in equation (5) known or observed values of all 
terns except that of the reaeration coefficient, K,, the latter can 
readily bo computed for a given river stretch. A largo number of 
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calculations of this kind were made for a scries of stretches of the 
Ohio River, based on observations of the dissolved oxygen and the 
oxygen demand at the terminals of each river section and on as- 
sumed values of the deoxygenation coefficient, K u derived from 
laboratory studies such as have been described by Mr. Theriault, 
and corrected to the stream temperature by the equation discussed 
in his paper. A limited number of parallel computations also have 
been made for a few stretches of the Illinois River. In Table 2 are 
shown, for comparison, values of the reaeration coefficient derived 
in this manner from observations in three stretches of the Ohio 
River and two stretches of the Illinois River presenting, approxi- 
mately, similar flow and channel characteristics. The results in 
both cases cover the summer seasonal period, May to September, 
inclusive. A marked similarity is shown between values of K 2 thus 
derived in the two streams. It is also noteworthy that the rates of 
reaeration observed in these five river stretches are approximately 
double the corresponding rate of deoxygenation as measured by the 
laboratory value of the coefficient, K x ; thus, the mean value of IC is 
approximately 0.24, whereas that of K u at the average river temper- 
ature for the given period, is about 0.12. 


Table 2. — Measured values of the reaeration coefficient, in three stretches of the 
Ohio River and two stretches of the Illinois River 

(May to September, inclusive) 


Month 

Values of leaeration eo 

Ohio River 

iffieient, Ft 

Illinois River 

Stations 

11-19 

Stations 

23-65 

Stations 

101-349 

Stations 

293-240 

Stations 

148-122 

May 

0. 25 

0.20 

0. 18 

0.31 

0.17 

June - - 

. 19 

.33 

,27 

.31 

.28 

July 

.29 

.28 

. 2L 

.21 

.20 

August - i 

.22 

.20 

.21 

. in 

.27 

September - 

.11 

.10 

.17 

.31 

. W 

Mean - 

, 22 

.24 

.21 

.27 

,27 


The locations of river stretches are as follows: 

Ohio River (river miles below confluence of Allegheny and Monongahcla 


Rivers) ; 

Stations 11-19 Below Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Stations 23-65 From above mouth of Beaver River to above 

Steubenville, Ohio. 

Stations 104-349 From below Moundsvillo, W. Va., to above mouth 

of Scioto River. 

Illinois River (river miles above mouth) : 

Stations 263-240 From opposite Morris to opposite Ottawa, 111, 

Stations 148-122 From Pekin to Havana, 111. 
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Under some conditions, as, for example, where a stream Hows 
rapidly over a shallow “riffle,” the rate of reaeration may become 
greatly accelerated owing to the diminished depth and increased tur- 
bulence of How. An instance of this kind is found in a short stretch 
of the Dos Plaines River immediately he low delict, 111., where the 
channel is stoop and rough and a series of shallow rapids is formed. 
Calculations of the value of Ah for this section of the river, hawed on 
daily observations extending over a period of 10 months, from August, 
1921, to April, 1022, inclusive, have given indicated rates of reaera- 
tion roughly ten times those observed in deeper and less turbulent 
stretches of the Illinois River downstream. During the period of 
December to April, when conditions were most favorable for meas- 
uring the true rate of rcaeration in this stretch of the river, the fol- 
lowing values of Ah were obtained: 


December - — 2. 42 

January 2. 63 

February - 2. 70 

March- 2. 83 

April 2.25 


Mean - 2.57 


The average value of K 2 for the full 10-mouth period was 2.00. 

In general, optimum conditions for determining empirically the 
value of the rcaeration coefficient exist where a stream contains a 
measurable quantity of dissolved oxygen and where the channel bot- 
tom is relatively free from unstable and readily oxiuizable sludge 
deposits. When a stream is wholly or nearly depleted of dissolved 
oxygen and its channel contains any considerable quantities of decom- 
posing sludge, a very sizable proportion of the atmospheric oxygen 
absorbed by such a stream may be withdrawn from solution almost 
immediately and thereby fail to be accounted in terms either of 
reserve oxygen or of biochemical oxygen demand. Under such cir- 
cumstances the measured value of the reaeration coefficient may be 
widely in error and always will be lower than the true value. Where 
an excessively polluted stream contains a measurable supply of 
oxygen and is relatively free from sludge deposits during a part of 
the time, measurements of its rcaeration capacity should be made 
when it is in this condition. 


applications 

The most important applications of the theory outlined in this 
paper are found in the estimation of dilution or sewage treatment 
requirements to be met at specified points along excessively polluted 
streams to avoid overtaxing then capacities for maintaining a speci- 
fied reserve oxygen supply, or, conversely, in the calculation of the 
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future limiting permissible degree of pollution of streams now* in a 
satisfactory condition from this standpoint. Both cases are similar 
in that they involve the prescription of a limiting biochemical oxygen 
demand of a stream at certain critical points. As the race of deoxy- 
genation is accelerated during the summer season to a greater pro- 
portionate extent than the rate of reaeration (the latter often is 
actually retarded during this season owing to a greatly diminished 
stream flow), conditions during the summer ordinarily are the most 
critical to bo considered in this connection. 

In Figure 6 is given an example showing the effect of temperature 
variations on progressive changes in the dissolved oxygen as calcu- 
lated by equation (5), assuming an initial oxygen demand, L aj of 
20 parts per million and an initial oxygen saturation deficit of zero. 
The values of the cleoxygenation and reaeration coefficients, K t and 
E 2 , have been assumed to be 0.10 and 0.20, respectively, at 20° C. 



and have been corrected for temperature in accordance with the 
factors shown in Figure 1. The time required to attain (he maximum 
oxygen deficit is shown to vary from about two days at 30° 0. to 
five days at 5° G. 

The effect of variations in the initial oxygen demand, L ai on the 
dissolved oxygen content of a stream below a point of pollution is 
illustrated by the curves in Figure 7, computed for a temperature of 
20° C. and with an assumed initial oxygen deficit of 1.0 part per 
million. In Figure S is a plot of the maximum oxygen deficits and 
the times required to attain the maximum, as indicated by the 
curves in Figure 6, the plotted quantities being calculated, however, 
by a formula developed by differentiating equation (5) and placing 
the resulting expression equal to zero. In this case it is noted that 
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although the maximum deficit varies almost as a straiglit-lino 
function of the initial oxygen demand, the time to attain the maxi- 
mum lies within a comparatively narrow range — that is, between 
two and three days. 

It thus appears that the points of maximum dissolved oxygen 
depletion in polluted streams normally should lie within compara- 
tively short distances, as measured by time, below major sources of 
pollution, and that their positions should be affected to a much less 
extent by variations in the initial oxygen demand than they are by 
seasonal changes in temperature. Observations on numerous streams 
both in the United States and abroad, have conlirmed this statement 



in so far as it applies to streams which are not grossly polluted. If 
the pollution of a stream is so great, however, as to overtax its 
capacity for reaeration, zones of complete deoxygenation, indefinite in 
length, may be established at certain seasons of the year, notably 
during periods of dry-weather flow in summer. A condition of this 
hind is frequently aggravated by the tendency of grossly polluted 
streams to deposit a sludge mat in the bottom of the channel which 
may greatly augment the oxygen demand of the stream proper 
during critical seasons. Under these circumstances, the equations 
previously noted, are not applicable and special methods of analysis 
must be used. 
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A good example of such a condition is found in the stretch of tho 
upper Illinois River, extending from Joliet downstream for approxi- 
mately 110 miles to tho head of Peoria Lake, which receives at its 
upstream end the sewage of Chicago, discharged into it through tlio 
drainage canal and a stretch of the Des Plaines Iiivei' channel. 
During eight months of the year, October to May, inclusive, this 
stretch of the river contains a measurable, although in places low, 
reserve supply of dissolved oxygen. During tho four summer 
months, June to September, its dissolved oxygen content is practically 
exhausted throughout its entire length, owing, in part, to the lower 


6' 

S 
4 
3 

2 

I 

0 
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Initial Oxygen Demand L a 
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Fro. 8 

dilution provided by the river and its tributaries, to (ho effect of (ho 
higher summer temperatures in causing an accelerated rate of deoxy-> 
genation as compared with that of roaeration, and to tho greatly 
added dcoxygenating effect of tho dense mat of decomposing sludge 
with which the bottom of the river channel is covered. 

Following the method previously outlined, an effort was made to 
calculate values of the reaeration coefficient, Z 2 , from observations 
made in the Illinois River during the summers of 1921 and 1922. 
Owing to the conditions at that time, previously noted, an accurate 
calculation was found to be impracticable, tho values of tho coeffi- 
cient derived being obviously too low, and in some cases negative. 
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A similar calculation based on observations during the two months, 
October, 1921 , and May, 1922, when the river temperatures approached 
those of summer and measurable quantities of dissolved oxygen were 
found in the river, gave results reasonably consistent both as to their 
agreement with each other and as to their relation to known physical 



Fig. 0.— Comparison of calculated with observed dissolved oxypfon contents at stations m Upper 
Illinois River. (Plot of data in Tabic «.) 


conditions in the several river stretches. From these results the fol- 
lowing values of K 2 , converted to their equivalents at 20° C., were 
derived for the five river stretches forming the upper section of the 
Illinois River between the limits stated (the station numbers referring 
to the locations, m stream-miles, above the month of the Illinois 
River) : , 
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River stretch Value of Kt 

Stations 286-263 0. 6S (mean' of October and May) 

Stations 263-240 . 33 (mean of October and May) 

Stations 240-227- _ 15 (mean of May) 

Stations 227-190 . 23 (mean of October and May) 

Stations 196-179 . il (mean of May) 

Although it is likely that the values thus derived (especially the lowest 
two) are affected to some extent by excessive and unaccountable 
deoxygenation clue to sludge deposits, they are believed to be as 
nearly representative of the true rates of reaeration, prevailing in the 
several river stretches as any other figures obtained from the present 
very incomplete series of calculations. 

^ With the foregoing derived values of K 2 as a basis, and using the 
resultant oxygen equation (5), a computation Las been made of the 
progressive changes in the dissolved oxygen content of the upper 
Illinois River occurring in the stretcli extending from station 286, 
below Joliet, to station 179, located 107 miles downstream, during 
each one of the four months, October 1921, and May, June, and 
July, 1922. In making the calculation (details of which are omitted 
for the sake of brevity), the value of the deoxygenation coefficient 
assumed was based on the laboratory figure in every instance except 
that of the river stretch from station 2S6 to station 263, for which 
the mean of the rates of deoxygenation observed in the stream during 
the two months, October and May, was used. The values of the 
reaeration coefficient assumed were the same as those just given, 
corrected to the river temperature. The calculated dissolved oxygen 
figures at each station are compared with the corresponding results 
of observation in Table 3 and illustrated graphically in Figure 9. 


Table 3. — Comparison of calculated and observed dissolved oxygen contents of 
upper Illinois River at successive sampling stations 

PISSOIA KD OXYGEN SATURATION DEFICIT, IN PARTS PER MILLION 



October, 1921 

May 

, 1922 

J uiie 

, 1922 : 

July, 

, 1922 

Slat ion 

C'nlcu- 

Ob- 

Calm- 

Oh, 

Calm- j 

Oh- 

Caleu- 

Ob* 


luted 

sei vod 

luted 

served 

laird 

set veil 

luted 

ivrvud 

263 

K.4 

9.1 

8.G 

8.0 

8.6 

8 8 

6.2 

8,6 

240 

6. 1 

7, 1 

7.0 | 

6. 3 

6,4 

7.6 

4.8 

8.0 

227 

6. 5 

7.4 

7.0 

6.4 

6. fi ! 

8.1 

4,9 

8.0 

106 

4. 3 

6.3 

4.4 

4.3 

3. 6 i 

6.9 

3.0 

7.5 

179 

i 4.9 

i 

6.6 

3.6 

4, 6 

2.6 

6.3 

2.7 

8.1 

DISSOLVED 

OXYUE1 

?, PERCENTAGE OP SATURATION 




2C3 

20 

14 

. 

n 

19 

3 

1 

28 

2 

240 

39 

32 

2S 

36 

28 

15 

44 1 

6 

227... 

38 

29 

28 

34 

27 

9 

43 

8 

196 

69 

60 

as 

(51 

60 

31 

65 

12 

179 „ 

63 

37 

63 

£2 

71 

26 

69 

9 
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On referring to Figure 9, it is noted that the calculated and observed 
figures agree with each other closly for May and reasonably well for 
October, but they diverge widely for June and July. The divergence 
probably is due largely to the effect of sludge decomposition in the 
channel during the summer months, as it represents the excess of 
dissolved oxygen, unaccounted for in terms of reaeration or normal 
deoxygenation, which has disappeared from the stream in passing 
from the uppermost to the lowest station and can he accounted for 
only as oxygen absorbed by the bottom sediments. The deoxygenat- 
ing power of sludge deposited in the channel is thus indicated as hav- 
ing been sufficient, in July, 1922, to cause an absorption of a quantity ^ 
of dissolved oxygen equivalent to 60 per cent of the saturation value 

Effect* of assomsd woatjoms !N initial oxygen demand 4 



in a river distance of 107 miles. Although it is hazardous to indulge 
in speculation in a problem as complex as that presented by the 
Illinois River, it seems fairly evident that the mere elimination of 
sludge deposits from the channel of this stream would go far toward 
restoring the effectiveness of its powers for self-purification. 

The density of pollution of the stream proper, however, is fully as 
important a factor as its condition in respect to sludge deposits in 
determining its ability to recover its reserve supply of oxygen. To 
illustrate this point, a series of curves is given in Figure 10, showing 
calculated progressive changes in the dissolved oxygen content of the 
upper Illinois River with various assumed quantities of initial oxygen 
demand, the calculation being based on observed conditions at/ Sta- 
tion 286, below Joliet, during May, 1922. The figures from which 
Figure 10 have been plotted are given in Table 4. The comparison 
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is not valid except for purposes of illustration, as any lowering of the 
initial oxygen demand at Station 286 would necessarily entail im- 
proved conditions upstream, which, in turn, would cause an increased 
oxygen saturation at the point of departure, or vice versa. The com- 
parative trends of the curves merely serve to give a rough illustration 
of the improvement which would he expected if the pollution of a 
stream at a given point were diminished, without any change occur- 
ring in its oxygen status above that point. 

In general, it is evident that in almost any given instance where 
systematic measures are undertaken to relieve excessive stream 
pollution a reduction in the oxygen demand of the stream proper 
and an improvement in its condition with respect to sludge deposits 
should go hand in hand. This point is an important one to be borne 
in mind in forecasting the extent of beneficial results to be obtained 
from extensive stream-cleaning activities. The illustrations given 
in this paper err considerably on the side of conservatism in this 
respect, as this fact has not been taken into account in deriving them. 

Table 4. — Calculated percentages of dissolved oxygen saturation at stations in 
upper Illinois River, assuming different initial oxygen demand values, L a , at 
uppermost station 

[Based on conditions as of May, 1922] 



Station 

Time of 
ilow, 
in days 

Calculated percentage of dissolved oxy- 
gen saturation, with initial oxygen 
demand, L a , assumed as— 



5 parts 
per 

million 

10 parts 
Per 

million 

20 parts 
’ per 
million 

! 30 parts 
! per 
million 

28G 

0.00 

28 

28 

28 

28 

203 

.49 

56 

44 

21 

1 

240 ......... - 

1.08 

67 

57 

35 

12 

<K»7 

1. 46 

G9 

58 

74 

35 

12 

190. ... ... 

3.44 

84 

65 

39 




CONCLUSIONS 

From the studies briefly described in this paper, the following tenta- 
tive conclusions appear to be justified: 

1. The reaeration of flowing streams proceeds substantially in 
accordance with physical laws which have already been described. 

2. Its rate at any time is controlled mainly by the temperature, 
turbulence, and oxygen saturation deficit of the stream. 

3. The empirical method of measuring rates of reaeration vWueli has 
been described, involving the use of the resultant oxygen equation (5) 
and the substitution therein of quantities derived by observations in 
the stream made under proper circumstances, gives results which 
appear to be consistent with known facts concerning the physical 
conditions influencing such rates. 
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4. By a proper combination of predetermined rates of reoxygena- 
tion and of reaeration, using equation (5), a reasonably accurate cal- 
culation may be made of the resultant progressive changes in tho 
dissolved oxygen content of a stream under any given or assumed con- 
dition of flow, temperature, and initial degree of pollution* 

The studies of stream reaeration thus far made along lines indicated 
in this paper have been confined to the Ohio and Illinois divers, 
surveys of which have offered the only sufficiently extensive and 
properly coordinated data thus far available for this purpose* A 
much more comprehensive analysis of the Illinois River data, as yet 
to be completed, probably will give a more satisfactory basis for 
judgment as to the wider applicability of the results of these studies 
than it has been practicable to establish within the limited scope of 
this paper. Some features of the present theory of stream reaoral.ion 
and its method of application doubtless will require further modifica- 
tion as more experience is gained .in testing it against specific prob- 
lems. The studies thus far completed, however, have indicated that 
the theory in question, applied with due consideration of its practical 
limitations, offers a working hypothesis for a much more rational 
treatment of stream sanitation problems involving the prevention of 
conditions contributing to nuisance and to the destruction of fish life 
in streams than hitherto has been available. 


SMALLPOX IN THE UNITED STATES, 1925 

REPORTS FROM STATE HEALTH OFFICERS OF 38 STATES FOR 11 MONTHS OF THE YEAR 
1925, COMPARED WITH THE SAME PERIOD OF 1923 AND 1924 

The following table gives a summary of the preliminary reports of 
cases of smallpox for the first 11 months of the years 1928, 1924, ami 
1925. These reports were received from vStato health officers and 88 
States arc in dueled, these being all from which complete data, for tho 
entire period are now available. 

The reports indicate great differences in the number of cases m 
different parts of the country and in the same States at different 
times. A considerable percentage of the cases of smallpox occur 
during epidemics and this fact accounts for some of the abrupt fluctu- 
ations noted in the table. 

The total number of cases reported for the States for which com- 
parable figures for eleven months of the three years are now available 
are as follows: 1923, 21,233 cases; 1924, 43,029 eases; 1925, 31,037 
cases. The increase in 1924 over 1923 was 103 per cent and the 
decrease in 1925 from 1924 was 28 per cent. The figures for 1925 
in these States were 46 per cent higher than those for 1923. 
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The figures are subject to revision when final reports are received 
for the year 1925, but it is not probable that the general results for 
the States included will be materially changed. 


Cases of smallpox reported during 11 months of 1925 , by Slate health officers, com- 
pared with similar reports for ike years 1923 and 1934 



First 

quarter 

Second | 
quarter t 

Third 

quarter 

October 
and No- 
vember 

Total, 11 
months 

New England: 

Maine— 

1025 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1024 ... 

4 

12 

2 

1 

19 

1923 

8 

104 

3 

1 

116 

Vermont— 

1925 

c 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1924 

50 


1 

0 

64 

1923 

25 

18 

44 

116 

203 

Massachusetts— 

1925 

0 

2 

* 1 

0 

3 

1924 

5 

5 

2 

0 

12 

3023 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Connecticut- 

1925 . 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

1024 

38 

SO 

28 

4 

100 

1923 

20 

15 

14 

2 

51 






Total- 

1025 

1 

0 

1 

0 

8 

1924 

103 

54 

33 

5 

195 

1923 

53 

337 

03 

119 

372 


Middle Atlantic: 

New Yoik— 

1925 

146 

128 


1 

232 

1924 

107 

94 

60 

189 

440 

3923 

160 

63 

77 

88 

23 

334 

Now Jersey— 

1925 

Of, 

18 

0 

185 

3921 

160 

ioo 

60 

18 

3 

328 

1923 

2 

4 

38 

27 

Pennsylvania— 

1925 

82 

121 

3 

3 

209 

1924 

48 

101 

138 

45 

382 

1923 

17 

85 

28 

34 

104 



Total- 

1925 i 

323 

326 

23 

4 

676 

1024 : 

315 

295 ! 

238 

181 

252 

3,100 

3923 

179 

r-2 

<to 

525 





East North Central: 

Ohm— 

1925 

1, 832 
i. m 
723 

1,460 
2, 945 

309 

176 

635 

3,777 

5,241 

1924.. . 

692 

1923 

938 

210 

250 

323 

2, 123 

2, 764 

Indiana— 

1925 

1,34ft 

884 

211 

1924 

1,677 

683 

327 

277 

3, 548 

1923 

V K2 

198 

399 

1, 632 

3,4X9 

Illinois— 

1925 

728 

557 

95 

109 

1924 

176 

514 

256 

245 

1, HU 

1923 

554 

247 

72 

43 

916 

Michigan- 

1925 

293 

290 

89 

31 

709 

1924 1 

1,852 

728 

2,140 

313 

321 

147 

4, 469 

1923 

247 

601 

1,880 

3,463 

1.090 

Wisconsin— 

1925 

677 

588 

145 

178 

53 

1924 

337 

453 

123 

1923... 

506 

417 

J 29 

176 

1,228 



Total- 

1925 

4, 870 
5,301 
3,065 

3, r-r> 
7, 038 

849 

692 

10,202 
15, 539 

1 7, ?*ifi 

1924 

1,774 

856 

1, 420 
1,269 

1923 

2, m 
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Cases of smallpox reported during 11 months of 1925 , by State health officers, com- 
pared with similar reports for the years 1923 and 1924 Gontniuoti 



First 

quaiter 

Second 

quaiter 

Third 

quarter 

; October 
and No- 
vember 

Total, 11 
munths 

West North Central: 

Minnesota— 

1925 

1024 

1923 

Missouri — 

1925 

1924 

1023- 

North Dakota- 

1925- 

1924 

1923 

South Dakota— 

1925 

1924_ 

1923 

Nebraska— 

1925 

1924 

1923 

Kansas — 

1925 1 

1921 1 

1923 

659 

8G1 

962 

225 

315 

243 

101 

134 

219 

132 

39 

12S 

366 

36 

38 

112 

540 

121 

18-4 | 
585 ; 
363 

253 

198 

164 

67 

188 

89 

87 

02 

33 

310 

89 

25 

100 

513 

140 

42 
369 
161 

43 
30 
80 

11 

123 

40 

13 

17 

43 

33 

42 

10 

26 

53 

60 

08 

720 

254 

17 

49 
101 

15 

i 01 

46 

22 

50 
31 

34 

49 

20 

47 
13 
99 

023 
2, 535 
1,730 

538 

m 

\ 597 

j . 191 

50. i 
394 

251 

WH 

I 235 

743 
2 JO 
03 

285 
1,1 19 
429 

Total — 





2,987 

1925 

1,595 ! 

1, 001 

16S 

178 

1924.- - _> 

1, 925 , 

1, 635 

634 

1 972 

5 , 100 

1923 

1, 714 

<810 

400 

55l__ 

.3,47,8 

South Atlantic: 

, 





Delaware— 



2 

0 

9 

1925 

0 

7 

1924 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1923 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Maryland— 


13 

1 


16 

1925 

2 

0 

1924 

33 

58 

3 

3 

07 

1923 

0 

3 

9 

8 

20 

District of Columbia- 



0 

0 

59 

1925 

27 1 

32 

1924 

S4 

58 

3 

2 

147 

1923 


2 

22 

29 

55 

Virginia— 




23 


1925 

71 

125 

43 1 

202 

1924 

121 

132 i 

31 

0 j 

293 

1023 

128 


48 

37 

517 

"West Virgin! i— 


304 j 



# 11 ) 

1925... 

509 

238 1 

69 

3 

1924 

200 

121 

24 

43 

387 

1823 

94 

124 I 

14 

9 

211 

South Carolina— 





727 

1925 

225 

m 

76 

63 

1924 

355 

180 1 

24 

86 

605 

1023 

105 

76 | 

15 

m 

452 

Georgia— 






J025 ' 

123 

242 ' 

27 

30 

422 

1924 

1, 300 

720 

51 

16 

2, 090 

1923 

123 

159 

100 

07 

470 

Floi Ida- 






1925 , 

34 

75 

18 

35 

142 

1924 

70 

44 1 

2 

l 

117 

1923 

142 

51 , 

fi 

8 

207 

Total- 






1925 

991 

1, 095 

236 

334 

% 466 

1U24 

2, 164 

1,313 
719 i 

144 

100 ! 

3,727 

im 

m 

215 

U± j 

urn 

Fast South Central: 




j 


Alabama — 






1925 

% 551 

1,278 

185 

196 ! 

4,210 

1924., 

464 

962 

327 

289 i 

2,042 

1923 

97 

189 

18 

20 

274 

Mississippi- 





1925 

540 i 

366 

178 

54 

3, 188 

1924 

171 i 

218 

92 

228 

609 

1923 

S3 

35 

39 

48 

210 

, Total- ■ 






1925 

3,091 

1,644 

363 

m 

5,348 

1924 - 

635 

1,180 

410 

417 

2,631 

3,923 

185 

174 

57 

68 

484 
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Cases of smallpox reported during 11 months of 1925 , by State health officers , com- 
pared with similar reports for the years 1923 and 1924 — Continued 



Fiist 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

October 
and No- 
vember 

Total, 11 
months 

West South Central: 

Arkansas — 

1925 

15G 

66 

9 

9 

240 

2924 

138 

146 

27 

114 

425 

1923 

72 

107 

53 

39 

271 

Louisiana- 

1925 

516 

166 

37 

42 

761 

1924 

237 

120 

31 

39 

436 

1923 

315 

232 

46 

38 

631 

Oklahoma— 

1925 

486 

103 

49 

33 

736 

1924 

611 

3 IS 

18 

33 

980 

1923 

465 

603 

46 

113 

1, 229 






Total- 

2925 

1, 158 

400 

95 

84 

1, 737 

1, 841 

2, 131 

1924 

986 

593 

70 

186 

1923 

852 

914 

145 

190 






Mountam: 

Montana- 

1925 . _ „ 

195 

69 

37 

47 

348 

1924 

431 

257 

84 

113 

885 

1923 

126 

111 

65 

249 

551 

Wyoming— 

2925 

IS 

3 

4 

26 

51 

2924 

0 

7 

5 

21 

33 

2923 

14 

3 

3 

0 

20 

Colorado- 

1925 

5 

5 

3 

1 

14 

1024 

31 

18 

14 

11 

74 

1923 

71 


2 

9 

89 

Arizona- 

1925 

109 

8 

0 

0 

117 

1924 

17 

74 

9 

35 

135 

1923 

73 

21 

3 

1 

98 

Utah- 

1925 

43 

5 


22 

75 

, 1924 

51 

7 

19 

9 

! 41 

118 

2923 

74 

14 


120 





Total- 

1925 

370 

90 

49 

96 

605 

1921 

530 

363 

13 L 

221 

1, 245 

1923 

358 

150 

82 

282 

878 


Pacific: 

Washington— 

1925 

605 

541 

214 

322 

1,682 
1,870 
1, 351 

1924 

880 

573 

2 J 9 

155 

168 

2923 

555 

421 

145 

2J7 

Oregon— 

1925 

380 

51 

169 

745 

1924 

3!G 

238 

320 

69 

743 

1923 

236 

328 

112 

95 

771 

California— 

1925 

2, 052 
4,075 
255 

1,762 

520 

807 

4, 611 

1924 J 

3, 303 
371 

864 

710 

8, 952 
1, 482 

1923 

292 

561 


Total— 

1925 

3,037 

2,448 
4, 114 
3, 123 

785 

798 

7,068 

11,565 

3,604 

2924 

5,271 

1, 233 

947 

1923 

1, 046 

559 

876 


Grand total- 

1925 

15, 442 
17,230 

10, 795 
16, 585 
6,813 

2,569 
4,682 
2, 511 

2, 231 
4, 332 
3, S62 

31, 037 

1924 

43, 029 

3923 

S, 047 

21, 233 



DEATH RATES IN A GROUP OF INSURED PERSONS 

COMPARISON OF RATES FOR PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF DEATH FOR NOVEMBER AND 
DECEMBER, 1926, AND FOR THE YEARS 1916 TO 1925, INCLUSIVE 

Tho accompanying tables are taken from the Statistical Bulletin 

for January niiMiohn/l t 
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They present the mortality experience, according to principal causes 
of death, of the industrial insurance department ol the company for 
November and December, 1925, and tor the years 1915 to 3 925, 
inclusive. The rates for 1925 arc based on a strength of approx- 
imately 17,000,000 insured persons in the United States and Canada. 

It should be borne in mind that those rates apply to a selected 
group of persons, and that for the years 1920 to 1924, inclusive, they 
varied between 71 and 75 per cent of the death rate for tin? United 
States registration area. 

HEALTH RECORD FOR DECEMBER, 1925 

' The death rate for December, 1925, was 8.7 per 1,000— a new 
minimum rate for that month for this group of persons. The best 
previous rate for this month was 9 in each of tho years 1922 and 1 923* 
The Bulletin states that this excellent showing for the final month 
fittingly closes the best yearly health record in its hiatoiy of tho in- 
dustrial populations of the United States and Canada. 

As compared with December a year ago, the favorable contrast is 
shown for all principal causes of death except chronic nephritis and 
cancer, which registered substantially the same rates as for Decem- 
ber, 1924. Noteworthy declines are shown for diphtheria, tuber- 
culosis, cerebral hemorrhage, heart diseases, pneumonia, puerperal 
diseases, and accidents. 

Death rates ( annual basis) for principal causes per 100,000 lives exposed, Novem- 
ber and December, 19£o, and December and year 19,24 

[Industrial department, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.] 


Rate per 100,000 lives exposed * 


Cause of death 


Total, all causes 

Typhoid fever 

Measles — .... 

Scarlet fever ... 

W hooping cough .. 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 

Tuberculosis of respiratory system 

Cancer - - * 

Diabetes melhtus 

Cerebral hemorrhage, * 

Organic diseases of heart. 

Pneumonia (all forms) * 

Other respiratory diseases 

Diarrhea and enteritis 

Bright’s disease (chronic, nephritis) 

Puerperal state 

Suicides 

Homicides 

Other external causes (excluding suicides and homicides) 

1 Traumatism by automobiles 

All other causes * . 


Decern- 

Novem* 

Dmun- 

Ymr 

her, 1925 

her, 1025 

bar, 1024 

,1924 

874. 9 

801.8 

961.7 

905, 2 

4.3 

5.6 

4. 2 

4.4 

4,3 

1.7 

1,6 

7.2 

3,1 

2.0 

3.8 

4.4 

4.2 

3.8 

5. 3 

7,4 

11.1 

13.8 

14.3 

13.1 

10.5 

13.8 

19.5 

16.0 

8S.3 

78.4 

97,3 

104, 2 

79.7 

69. 9 

86.0 

02.3 

70.0 

66.2 

71.0 

70.2 

16.1 

11.8 

16,4 

M,8 

53.9 

47.1 

64.3 

00. 1 

130.4 

119. 3 

142,5 

123,4 

99.3 

77.0 

105.3 

as. 6 

15,3 

11.6 

18,4 

13.8 

18.9 

29.0 

21.1 

32,2 

71.0 

62.1 

70,9 

65.3 

12.8 

15.1 

15.6 

16.8 

6.0 

6.6 

7,0 

7,2 

6.4 

7.2 

7,8 

7,1 

53.5 

57.6 

64. 3 

62.6 

15.0 

17.0 

37,4 

15,7 

180.1 

171.6 

200.8 

180,5 


1 All figures include infants insured under 1 year of age. 
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RECORD FOE TIIE YEAR 1925 

The health record in this group of insured persons for 1925 was the 
best in the history of the company, the death rate being slightly lower 
than the former minimum rate established in 1924. The death rate 
for 1925 was 8.46 per 1,000, as compared with 8.48 for the preceding 
year. While these rates are lower than those for the general popula- 
tion, they are an index as to comparative conditions. In 1924 the 
rate for this group was 71 per cent of the rate for the registration 
area of the United States. 

The Bulletin states that while there were only 0.3 per cent fewer 
deaths than would have occurred under the 1924 death rate', there 
were 66,288 fewer deaths than would have occurred had the 1911 
death rate prevailed. 

Now minimum death rates were established in 1925 for the follow- 
ing causes of death: Measles, scarlet fever, diphtheria, tuberculosis 
(all forms), tuberculosis of the respiratory system, and diseases in- 
cidental to pregnancy and childbirth. 

The two outstanding favorable items especially noted are the re- 
markable improvement in the death rates for tuberculosis and the 
improvement in the principal epidemic diseases of childhood. 

Tuberculosis . — For the first time in the record of this group, the 
death rate for tuberculosis fell below 100 per 100,000. Ten years ago 
the rate was 198 per 100,000. 

Communicable diseases of childhood . — The death rate for diphtheria 
shows a decline of almost 20 per cent from the rate for 1924, of 34.2 
per cent from the rate for 1923, of more than 50 per cent during the 
past five years, and of 62.6 per cent since 1911. 

The death rate for measles dropped to the remarkably low figure of 
2.5 per 100,000 in 1925. While this is gratifying, the records show 
that the death rate for measles is very irregular, running to some 
extent in cycles. 

The scarlet fever death rate declined 21 per cent from the rate for 
1924 and records a new minimum. 

While whooping cough increased slightly over 1924, the death rate 
for 1925 is among the lowest rates recorded for this disease. 

Typhoid fever . — The typhoid fever death rate (4.6 per 100,000) was 
slightly higher than for 1924 (4.4). This rise is not regarded as a 
particularly unfavorable development, however, as the rates for both 
years are well below those recorded for prior years. The drop in the 
typhoid death rate in this group since 1911 is 79.8 per cent. 

Influenza and pneumonia . — The combined death rate for these dis- 
eases shows a slight increase over that for 1924, duo entirely to an 
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increase in influenza deaths reported. The pneumonia record was 
favorable, the death rate being, with one exception, the lowest ever 
recorded for this group. 

The “ degenerative diseases.” — The combined rate for diseases of the 
heart, chronic nephritis, and cerebral hemorrhage for 1925 (25 1.2 per 
100,000) was slightly higher than that for 1924 (252.8). 

Cancer. — The death rate for cancer shows no change as compared 
with the preceding year. The table shows very little variation in the 
mortality rate for this cause of death during the 11-year period 1915 
to 1925. 

The report comments on the fact that an investigation carried 
on by the company showed that more than 2 per cent of the deaths 
from cancer among its policyholders were of persons under 25 yearn 
of age, cancer in certain localities being especially frequent in early 
life. 

Diseases incidental to pregnancy and childbirth. — The splendid 
record for diseases associated with maternity is an important item 
in the 1925 mortality experience. The previous low record, estab- 
lished in 1924, was lowered by about 2 per cent. The Bulletin states: 

Puerperal diseases have proved a very productive field for public health work. 
Improved medical and nursing supervision during pregnancy, at the time of 
delivery, and during the immediate postpartum period, are believed to have been 
the chief factors in bringing about the more favorable showing. 

Diabetes. — The death rate for diabetes mellitus was 15.5 per 
100,000, as compared with 15.1 in 1924. The 1925 rate is identical 
with the rate for 1921, and is higher than the rates for 5 and 10 years 
ago. In 1923 and 1924 the death rate from diabetes declined, and 
the decline was coincident with the increasing use of insulin. 

Alcoholism and cirrhosis of the liver . — The death rate for alcoholism 
was 2.9 per 100,000, as compared with 2.8 in 1924, 3.0 in 1923, 2.1 
in 1922, 0.9 in 1921, and 0.6 in 1920. 

Tho mortality from cirrhosis of the liver increased appreciably, 
having a rate of 0.9 per 100,000 in 1925 as compared with 5.8 in 1924. 

Automobile fatalities. — The deaths from automobile accidents 
again show an increase over the preceding year, as has been tho case 
each year since 1911. The rate increased from 15.9 per 100,000 in 
1924 to 16.7 in 1925. The death rate from this cause has increased 
, 50 per cent since 1920, has more than tripled since 1915, and is now 
seven times as high as it was in 1911. 
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Death rates per 100,000 lives exposed ( ages 1 and over) for principal causes of 
death , 1015 to 1925, inclusive 

[Industrial department. Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.] 


Cause of death 

1925 

1924 

1923 

1922 

1921 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1910 

1915 

All causes of death 

' 845. S 

* S48.0 

897. 1 

882. 9 

870.6 

■ 989, 4 

1, 063. 0] 

1, 559. 2 

1,161 1 

1, 16S. 1 

1,130.9 

Typhoid fever — . 

Communicable diseases of 

4.0 

4 4 

5^2 

5.7 

6 7 

6.7 

7.3 

11. 5 

12.1 

13.0 

12.9 

childhood 

19.7 

26.2 

33 1 

29. 8 

37 9 

43.1 

31.5 

41.6 

46.8 

40.8 

36 4 

Measles 

2. o 

5 7 

8.4 

4. 3! 

3 2 

8.5 

3.5 

S.0 

11.1 

9.9 

5.7 

Scailet fever 

3 4 

4 3 

4.4 

4.9 

7.0 

6.0 

3.9 

3.6 

6.0 

4.1 

4.0 

Whooping cough 

Diphtheria, 

3.6 

3.5 

4.8 

2. 6 

3.9 

6 6 

3.2 

10.1 

5. i 

5.8 

4.7 

10.2 

12 7 

15. 5 

18. 0 

23.3 

22 1 

20.9 

19. 3 

24 G 

21.0 

21 4 

Influenza and pneumonia 

Influenza 

88 3 

84.4 

107.7 

05 3 

76 5 

139 5 

214. 1 

542.2 

135. 4 

138.1 

119.5 

19.3 

14.2 

30. 1 

21. 71 

8.7 

53. 5 

GO 9 

272. 4 

14. 4 

23. 8 

13.0 

Pneumon'a 

69.0 

70 2 

77. C 

73. 7 

07.8 

106 1 

117.2 

269. 8 

121 0 

114 3 

106. 5 

Meningococcus meningitis. . . 

.7 

.6 

! • ‘ 

.71 

9 

1.0 

1.3 

2.8 

8 5 

1 5 

1.3 

Tuberculous, all fosms 

Tuberculosis of lespua- 

98.1 

104. 4 

110.5 

114. 2 

117 4 

137.9 

158. 5 

1S9. 0 

188 9 

190. 2 

197.3 

toty system.. 

86 9 

93.4 

100.6 

103. 6 

105. 6 

124 0 

141. 6 

171.2 

172. 3 

172. 8 

180 0 

Cancer, all forms 

71. 7] 

71.5 

72.7 

72.0 

71.7 

69.8 

67.0 

67. 2 

70.9 

70.3 

;o.9 

Diabetes mcllitus 

Cerebral hemoirhago, apo* 

15.fi 

15.1 

16.2 

17.2 

15.5 

14.1 

13.4 

14.0 

15 3 

15 9 

15.1 

plexy 

51 4 

61.1 

61.9 

62.9 

62.1 

61.3 

59. S 

61.0 

66.8 

08. 7 

68.5 

Diseases of heart 

128.7! 

125. 2 

! 128.7 

120. 7 

117 4 

117.0 

113 9 

141.7 

; 142.0 

140. 2 

, 136.7 

Diai rhea and enteritis 

Chronic nephritis (Bright's 

12.3 

11.3 

11.1 

10.8 

14.2 

15 8 

16.9 

23. 4 

! 25, 5 

20.2 

! 24. 4 

disease) 

71 3 

66 5 

69 6 

70.3 

GS.0 

70.8 

73.5 

86.8 

95. 7 

99. 0 

95.7 

Puciporul state, total 

16.9 

17 2 

; 17.9 

19.0 

19.8 

23.0 

i 20.0 

27.4 

18.2 

17.6 

18.0 

Puciperal septicemia 

Puoi peral ai hummuria 

6 6 

6.6 

0.9 

7.4 

8.5 

8.0 

6.7 

7.3 

7.5 

7.2 

7.2 

and convulsions... ... 

3.8 

4 3 

4.2 

4 7 

4.9 

5.0 

4.8 

4 9 

5.1 

5.0 

4.8 

A cedents of pregnancy. - 

1 6 

1 6 

1.8 

1.7 

1 6 

3.1 

3 0 

6.9 

, 1.6 

1.4 

1,8 

Total e'vtemul causes 

78,2 

76.9 

77.8 

71. 8 

72.0 

72.0 

94.2 

128 9] 

! 106.7 

99.5 

88.2 

Suicides 

7.0 

7 3 

7.4 

7.5 

7.6 

6.1 

6.8 

7.6 

9.3 

9.8 

12.2 

Houma-* is 

7 4 

7.2 

7.3 

6.3 

6 7 

5.8 

6.9 

6 2 

7.4 

0.9 

6.9 

Accidents, total 

63 8 

62.4 

63 G 

58. 0 

57 5 

59.6 

63.8 

75. 3 

76.5 

73.2 

67.3 

Accidental buim 

0 1 

6.4 

6.3 

6 1 

6 G 

8.1 

8.1 

9.0 

8.9 

8.8 

8.0 

Accidental drowning 
Accidental trauma- 

6.5 

7.3 

6.7 

7.3 

8.2 

6.7 

8.6 

9.4 

8.7 

9.7 

11.9 

tism by fall 

Accidental trauma- 

8.0 

7.7 

8.4 

7,3 

7.1 

7.3 

S. 0 

10.4 

11.0 

13.1 

11.9 

tism by machines. J 

1.3 

1.3 

1.7 

1.6 

1.0 

1.7 

1.6 

2.4 

2.0 

1 . 7 

1.4 

Railroad accidents... 1 

3 9 

4.0 

4.9 

4 1 

3.9 

5.2 

5 7 

7.8 

8,5 

7.9 

7.4 

Auto accidents 

16 7 

15 9 

15.4 

13. C 

12.2 

11 1 

10.7 

10.3 

9.7 

7.4 

5.4 

Allother accidents,- 

21.2 

19.7 

19.5 

18.0 

18.5 

19.5 

21.2 

26.1 

26.8 

24.6 

20.7 

War deaths. 

Other diseases and condi- 

<*) 

<0 


.1 

.1 

.5 

16.6 

39.7 

13.5 

9.6 

1.8 

tions 

185.7 

183. 4 

184.0 

1S6, 5 

190. 5 

197.4 

193.5 

218.7 

233.2 

247.1 

245.5 


i Death rate less than 0.05 per 300,000, 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED JANUARY 30, 1926 


Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended January 80 , 1926 , and corresponding week of 1925. {From the 
Weekly Health Index , February 2, 1926 , issued by the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce) 

Week ended Corresponding 

Jan. 30, 1026 week 1025 

Policies in force 63, 338, 917 58, 485, 831 

Number of death claims 13, 288 12, 486 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate 10. 9 11* 1 

Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended January 80, 1926, infant mortality, annual death rate , and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1925. ( From the Weekly Health Index. V ebvuuvy 2, 
1926, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 

Week ended Jan. 
30, 1926 

Annual 
death 
rate pei 

Deaths under 

1 year 

Infant 
mortality 
into 
week 
ended 
Jan. 30, 
1926 » 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate 1 

1,000 
eon e- 
sponchng 
week 
1925 

Week 
ended 
Jan 30, 
192.G 

Corre- 

sponding 

week 

1925 

Total (68 cities) 

8,039 

14. 5 

14.2 

863 

944 

3 09 


41 


... . , 

5 

3 i 

53 

Albany * 

40 

17.7 

13.7 

5 

3 1 

105 


71 



3 

11 


White „ 

30 



3 




41 

(a) 


5 



Baltimore * 

331 

21.7 

17.2 

30 

25 

88 

White 

266 



21 


75 


69 

( 6 ) 


9 


146 

Birmingham 

67 

' 17, 0 

17.7 

8 

9 



24 



1 




43 

(5) 


7 



Boston 

235 

15.7 

1G.5 

22 

39 

62 

Bridgeport - 

33 



6 

2 

102 

Buffalo,..., 

128 

12 4 

12.7 

18 

2L 

75 

Cambridge 

30 

13. 1 

33,1 ! 

3 

5 

50 

Camden 

46 

IS. 6 

15.0 j 

7 

4 

118 

Chicago * 

741 

32,9 

13.2 ; 

92 

10 1 

81 

Cincinnati 

121 

16.4 

16 8 ! 

9 

11 

56 

Cleveland 

189 

10 5 

30. 6 ! 

15 

27 

30 

Columbus .... 

81 

15. 1 

16. 6 

10 , 

5 

92 

Dallas 

58 

15 0 

13. 5 

8 

5 


White 




8 1 



Colored ... 

12 

0) 


0 



Dayton 

35 

10 0 

7.5 

2 

2 

31 

Denver 

76 

14.1 

17 6 

5 

10 


Des Monies 

36 

12.6 

13. 3 

2 

2 

lift 

Detroit 

284 

11.9 

10.4 

41 

62 

66 

Duluth 

23 

10.9 

9.0 

7 

\\ 

104 

El Paso 

03 

31.3 

21.4 

12 

9 


Eric 

37 



5 

1 

95 

Fall River ■» 

44 

17.8 

17.4 

7 

10 

102 

Flint 

18 

7.2 

7.2 

4 

3 

66 

Fort Worth 

35 

12.0 

14. 7 

3 

S 


White 

26 



3 


Colored-... - 

9 

0) 


0 



Grand Rapids... ..... 

41 

13.9 

11. 5 

5 

4 

72 

Houston 

59 

18.7 

18.3 

4 

5 

White 

32 



1 



Colored — 

27 

(5) 


3 



Indianapolis 

■ White 

102 

84 

14.8 

14. 5 

7 

5 

11 

51 

42 

Colored 

IS 

(fi) 


2 


110 

Jacksonville, Fla 

48 

V 23.9 

16.4 

3 

3 

66 

White 

27 


1 


Colored 

21 

(*) 


2 



Jersey City. 

76 

12.6 

13. 4 

13 

& 

*115 

Kansas City, Kans 

27 

12.1 

It. 7 

2 

3 

"White 

38 

1 

UiJ 

21 

Colored 

9 

(5) 


1 


m 

Kansas City, Mo 

91 

12.9 

14. 8 

13 

7 

IT lift A’ m iffitocr 

9Qfi 


25 

2*4 

m 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the tvech 
ended January SO, 1926, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1925. ( From the Weekly Health Index , February 2, 1926 , 

issued by the Bureau of the Census , Department of Commerce ) — Continued 



Week ended Jan. 

30, 1926 

Annual 
death 
rate per 

Deaths under 

1 year 

Infant 

mortality 

rate 

week 

ended 

Jan. 30, 
19262 

City 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 1 

1,000 ‘ 
corre- 
sponding 
week 
1925 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 30, 
1926 

Corre- 

sponding 

week 

1925 

Louisville - 

72 

12.4 

13.8 

8 

7 

69 


G1 



8 


80 


n 

(») 


0 


0 

Lowell . 

32 

15.1 

15. 1 

6 

3 

112 

Lynn 

19 

9.0 

18.7 

2 

7 

50 

Memphis - - - *_ 

73 

21.8 

30.8 

10 

9 

White 

41 

4 




32 

C) 

10.7 


6 



Milwaukee 

103 

8.2 

9 

13 

42 

Minneapolis 

92 

11.3 

13.1 

10 

10 

56 

Nashville i _ 

57 

21.8 

18.8 

4 

5 


White 

25 

2 



Colored 

32 

09 

15.7 


2 



New Bedford 

36 

*12,6 

9 

4 

157 

New Haven 

40 

13.4 

16.6 

7 

10 

96 


213 

26.8 

20.3 

32 

15 



127 

19 


Colored 

86 

C) 

13.5 


13 



New York 

1,524 

186 

13.9 

14.8 

174 

60 

Bronx Borough 

11.1 

11.6 

13 

8 

43 

Brooklyn Borough 

480 

11.5 

12.8 

54 

66 

55 

Manhattan Borough 

G78 

IS. 2 

17.2 

64 

74 

71 

Queens Boiough_~ __ .... 

120 

9.4 

9.6 

12 

20 

54 

Richmond Boiough 

45 

17.0 

22.2 

5 

a 

88 

Newark, N. J 

115 

13.3 

12 O 

13 

16 

62 

Norfolk 

40 

5 

2 

93 

White 

15 



1 


30 

Colored 

25 

( s ) 

17.3 


4 


199 

Oakland 

84 

8.8 

13 

2 

150 

Oklahoma City 

17 

1 

3 

Omaha 

59 

14.5 

16.3 

8 

6 

84 

Paterson - 

40 

14.7 

10.9 

5 

8 

| 87 

Philadelphia 

636 

16.8 

16.3 

47 

65 

62 

Pittsburgh J 

183 

35.1 

16.0 

22 

20 

73 

Portland, Qreg 

82 

15.1 

13.1 

5 

7 

51 

Providence 

70 

14.8 

14.8 

9 

11 

73 

Richmond __ _ _ 

55 

15.4 

18.2 

8 

5 

101 

White 

30 

3 

59 

Coloicd 

25 

76 

(«) 

12.5 


5 

j 

175 

Rochester * „„ 

11.5 

11 

5 

83 

St. Louis „ 

22ft 

14.3 

14. 7 

15 

17 


St. Paul 

67 

14.2 

11.0 

2 

5 

18 

Salt Lake City* 

53 

21. 1 

14.3 

10 

4 

133 

San Antonio 

69 

18.2 

15,0 

8 

7 

San Diego 

33 

16.2 

21.6 

2 

3 

42 

San Francisco 

181 

1C. 9 

14.4 

12 


72 

Schenectady 

37 

20.8 

9.6 

6 

O 

173 

Seattle 

71 

2 

3 

19 

Somerville 

IS 

0,5 

16.8 

3 

4 

78 

Springfield, Mass 

3S 

13. 9 

10, 1 

5 

8 

72 

Syracuse 

38 

10.9 

12.6 

3 

6 

38 

Tacoma..* * 

22 

11.0 

13.5 

3 

2 

70 

Toledo 

70 

13.8 

15. 1 

8 

7 

78 

Trenton 

45 

17 S 

116 

2 

7 

33 

Utica 

36 

IS. 5 

15,4 

7 

4 

154 

Washington. D. C 

145 

15.2 

iao 

12 

26 

68 

White 

93 

5 

Colored 

52 

(9 


7 



Waterbury 

32 


3 

4 

64 

Wilmington, Del..* „ 

35 

15, Q 

11.5 

3 

4 

70 

Worcester 

56 

15.3 

14.5 

7 

6 

81 

Yonkers 

35 

10. 1 

14.2 

6 

4 

135 

Y oungstown . „ * . , 

31 

10.1 

11.4 

6 

8 

76 






I Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

3 Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births— An annual rate based on deaths under 1 year for the week and 
estimated births for 1024. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

II Data for 03 cities. 

1 Deaths for week ended Friday, January 29, 1920. 

5 In the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1920 constituted the following 
per cents of the total population: Atlanta 31, Baltimore 16. *«* r\~u~. • - ™ 1 -* 
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PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department. Stale or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge oj when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports arc preliminary, and the figures arc subject to change when later returns arc received by the 

State health officers 

Reports for Week Ended February 6, 192G 


ALABAMA 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 36 

Dengue 1 

CAI IFORNIA 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Amador County 1 

Hawthorne i 

Lincoln 1 

Influenza. 311 

Malaria 10 

Los Angeles 1 

Patterson 1 

Sausalito * I 

Mumps GO 

Pellagra 0 

Pneumonia... 239 

Stockton 1 

Tuolumne 1 

Chicken pox 3*33 

Diphtheria 123 


Influenza - 525 

Smallpox 33 

Lethargic encephalitis. 

Los Angeles 1 


Los Angeles County 1 

Typhoid fever 5 

Whooping cough 28 

ARIZONA 

Stockton .. 1, 

Measles 58 

Mumps 197 

Poliomyelitis: 

San Diego... 1 

Diphtheria _ ______ 11 

San Diego County 1 

Mumps 11 

Scarlet fever 9 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis 33 

Scarlet fever ... 1 61 

Smallpox: 

Los Angeles. M8 

Los Angeles County 87 

'Whooping cough 5 

ARKANSAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Oakland 13 

Sacramento 6 

Sacramento County 7 

San Francisco L_ 6 

Chicken pox . 25 

Diphtheria . 6 

Influenza 248 

Malaria 36 

Measles. 2 

Scattering 25 

Typhoid fever 11 

Whooping cough 51 

COLORADO 

Botulism 2 

Mumps 10 

Fellasra _ T _ a 

Scarlet fever 7 

Smallpox 9 

Trachoma.. 1 

Tuberculosis 22 

Chicken pox 40 

Diphtheria 17 

Influenza 4 

Measles. 10 

Mumps 0 

Pneumonia... . _ .. __ T . y 

- Typhoid fever. 3 

Scarlet fever. ___ ai 

Whooping cough 15 

Tuberculosis 40 


* 10 cases of smallpox were reported Feb. l, 1920, in the marine hospital at San Francisco, Calif, 
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co loradq — con tinued 

Cases 

Typhoid fever 3 

Vincent's angina 1 

Whooping cough 61 

CONNECTICUT 

Anthrax 1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis *. 1 

Chicken pox 120 

Conjunctivitis (infectious). 18 

Diphiheria 51 

German measles 1 1 

Influenza 13 

Measles 714 

Mumps 11 

Pneumonia (broncho) - 30 

Pneumonia (lobar) 48 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 90 

Septic sore throat . 3 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary) 25 

Typhoid fever 5 

Whooping cough 71 

DELAWARE 

Chicken pox 0 

Diphtheria 1 

Influenza 4 

Measles 66 

Pneumonia 1 

Scarlet fever 2 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Chicken pox 41 

Diphtheria 30 

Influenza 10 

Measles 24 

Pneumonia 88 

Scarlet fever 21 

Tuberculosis 27 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 12 

FLORIDA 

Chicken pox 31 

Diphtheria 14 

Influenza - - 38 

Measles f» 

Mumps 17 

Pneumonia 12 

Scarlet fever 38 

Smallpox 130 

Tetanus 1 

Tuberculosis - 14 

Typhoid fever . 5 

W hooping cough 1 

GEORGIA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis - 1 

Chicken pox 30 

Diphtheria 22 

Hookworm disease 2 

Influenza - — 850 

Malaria — 12 

Measles 87 

Mumps . 46 

Pneumonia - 153 

Scarlet fever 7 

Sentic sore throat 12 


Georgia— continued 

Cases 


Smallpox 15 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis 18 

Typhoid foier 4 

Typhus fever. 1 

Whooping cough 25 

IDAHO 

Chicken pox 3 

Diphtheria 8 

Measles 13 

Mumps 3 

Seal let fever 36 

Smallpox- 12 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough . 15 

ILLINOIS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Cool: County 1 

Cumberland County 1 

Diphtheria 306 

Influenza 72 

Lethargic encephalitis: 

Mai ion County 1 

Saline County 1 

Measles 748 

Pneumonia 502 

Poliomyelitis: 

Bureau County 1 

Fayette County 1 

Scarlet fever 550 

Smallpox: 

Champaign County 85 

Scattering... . 26 

Tuberculosis 237 

Typhoid fever 14 

W hooping cough 215 

INDIANA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis . 1 

Chicken pox . 81 

Diphtheria - 37 

Influenza - 44 

Measles.... 567 

Mumps 1 

Pneumonia 26 

Poliomyelitis *„ 5 

Scarlet fever „ 282 

Smallpox 110 

Trachoma 2 

T ubcreulosis 35 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 69 

IOWA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 47 

Diphtheria 29 

Measles 245 

Mumps 66 

Pneumonia 8 

Scarlet fever - 81 

Smallpox 41 

Tuberculosis „ 8 

Whomimir mrrnh '**' 
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Cerebrospinal meningitis: ] 

Topeka . 1 ! 

Wichita 1 

Chicken pox 121 

Diphtheria 28 

German measles 2 

Influenza hi 

Menslcs 86 

Mumps 18 

Pneumonia... 95 

Poliomyelitis— Sever y 1 

Scarlet fever.. 96 

Smallpox 2 

Tetanus 1 

Trachoma _ 1 

Tuberculosis 50 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 75 

LOUISIANA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis _ 1 

Diphtheria 21 

Influenza . 261 

Pneumonia 80 

Scarlet fever 22 

Smallpox 74 

Tuberculosis 32 

Typhoid fever 17 

MAINE 

Chicken pox 27 

Diphtheria 4 

German measles 2 

Influenza „ 6 

Measles 27 

Mumps 18 

Pneumonia 17 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 41 

Tuberculosis 10 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough . „ 25 

MARYLAND * 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox - 97 

Diphtheria 30 

Dysentery 1 

German measles 1 

Influenza 1,094 

Lethargic encephalitis 2 

Malaria 2 

Measles 1,589 

Mumps 106 

Paratyphoid fever 1 

Pneumonia (broncho) 145 

Pneumonia (lobar) 161 

Scarlet fever . 64 

Septic sore throat. 4 

, Tetanus „ 1 

Tuberculosis. 77 

, Typhoid fever. 4 

Typhus fever 1 

"Whooping cough 34 


MASSACHUSETTS 


' Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

C hickcn pox - - — 1 *18 

Conjunctivitis (suppuiative) H 

Diphtheria ® 

German measles - 80 

Hookworm disease - 2 

Influenza 3 8 

Lethargic encephalitis 2 

Measles X, 533 

Mumps — 85 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 23 

Pneumonia (lobar) 128 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 332 

Septic soi e throat 5 

Trachoma 2 

Trichinosis X 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary) 115 

Tuberculosis (other forms) 21 

Typhoid fever 8 

Whooping cough 310 

MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria 85 

Measles 1* 774 

Pneumonia HO 

Scarlet fever 362 

Smallpox 12 

Tuberculosis 45 

Typhoid fever 7 

Whooping cough . 365 

MINNESOTA 

Chicken pox.. 150 

Diphtheria 47 

Influenza 1 

Measles 71 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever - 421 

Smallpox — 24 

Tuberculosis 42 

Typhoid fever 4 

Whooping cough 60 

MissiSvSim 

Diphtheria 10 

Influenza 577 

Scarlet fever 12 

Smallpox.. .. 7 

Typhoid fever 2 

MISSOURI 

Chicken pox 103 

Diphtheria 80 

Influenza 2 

Measles 173 

Mumps 40 

Pneumonia 8 

Rabies (in animals) 2 

Scarlet fever 218 

Smallpox 12 

Tetanus. 2 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis 42 

Typhoid fever 5 

Whooping cough 47 


Week ended Friday. 
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MONTANA 

Capos 

Chicken pox - 49 

G or man measles 8 

Measles 7 

Mumps 39 

Scarlet fever 27 

Smallpox 12 

Tuberculosis 5 

Whooping cough 17 

NEBRASKA 

Chicken pox 35 

Diphtheria 10 

German measles 1 

Measles 15 

Mumps 2 

Paratyphoid fever 1 

Pneumonia . 5 

Scarlet fever. . _ 5L 

Smallpox 21 

Whooping cough 0 

NEW" JERSEY 

Anthrax 1 

Cerebiorpmal meningitis 3 

Chicken pox 305 

Diphtbom 95 

Dysentery 1 

Influenza 38 

Measles 3,928 

Pneumonia _ 200 

Scarlet fever 214 

Typhoid fever 2 

“Whooping cough 77 

NKW MEXICO 

Chicken pox 15 

Diphtheria 1 

Influenza 205 

Measles 5 

Mumps 5 

Pneumonia 29 

Scarlet fever H 

Smallpox 4 

Tuberculosis 44 

Typhoid fever l 

Whooping cough 23 

NEW VO UK 

(Exclusive of New York City) 

Chicken pox 371 

Diphtheria * - 79 

Dysentery 3 

German measles . 216 

Influenza 107 

Lethargic encephalitis 2 

Measles . . 3,037 

Mumps 170 

Pneumonia 305 

Poliomyelitis 3 

Scarlet fever . 274 

Septic sore throat 12 

Smallpox - 1 

Trachoma 3 

Typhoid fever „ 39 

Vincent's angina. 6 

W hoooing cough 338 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Cases 


Chicken pox 201 

Diphtheria _ 34 

Gorman measles 3G 

Measles ... 110 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fe\er 65 

Septic Koi e ihi oat 1 

Smallpox,. 20 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 170 


OKLAHOMA 

(Exclusive of Tulsa and O.luhoma City) 


Chicken pox 41 

Diphtncna 17 

Influenza 509 

Malaria 16 

Measles 10 

Mumps 26 

Pellagra - 2 

Pneumonia 240 

Poliomyelitis — Love 1 

Scarlet fever 34 

Smallpox* 

Carter 14 

Scattering 13 

Typhoid fever 5 

Whooping cough 45 

OREGON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 4 

Chicken pox 20 

Diphtheria * 12 

Influenza 87 

Measles 10 

Mumps 36 

Pneumonia 3 13 

Scarlet fever 37 

Smallpox* 

Deschutes County.. 11 

Rcatteiing . 40 

Tuberculous 20 

Typhoid fever 6 

Whooping cough .. 31 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Ceiebrospin.nl meningitis— Pittsburgh 1 

Chicken pox * 447 

Diphtheria 132 

German measles 17 

Impetigo contagiosa 1 

Mcisles 2,052 

Mumps 12(1 

Pneumonia 60 

Poliomyelitls—WilhainspoFt — 1 

Scabies 1 

Scai let fever 134 

Smallpox-Steel ton 1 

Tu boreulnsis 09 

Typhoid fever — — 19 

Whooping cough * 238 
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RHODE ISLAND 


Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Measles 

Mumps-- 

Ophthalmia neonutoium 

Fneurconm ... 

Scarlet fever 

Tubciculosis. 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Dengue 

Diphthoi ia 

Influenza 

Malaiia 

Measles-— 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Cerebrospinal nu ningitis 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox, 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

TENNESSEE 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Dyer County .... 

Lincoln County 

Chicken pox * 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Malaria--—, 

Measles - 

Mumps 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 

Pellagra 

Pneumonia 

Poliomyelitis: 

Gibson County 

Nashville— 

Obion County 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis, 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 

TEXAS 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria - 

Influenza — ... 

Measles . 

Mumps..— 

Pellagra 

Pneumonia 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

* Incomplete report. 


Cases 

2.*i 

7 

SGI 

L 

A 

14 

3 

3 

17 


17 

1,931 

64 

rj 

8 

17 

47 

15 

103 

1 

15 

0 

2 

0 

71 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

53 

16 

158 

1 

< 72t i 
10 
1 
tj 

314 

1 

1 

1 

28 

21 

42 

9 

7 

125 

25 

106 

5 

21 

2 

37 
1 

38 
81 


Texas -continued 


Oases 

Tuberculosis. „ 1,4 

Typhoid fe\or 5 

Whooping cough 20 


UTAH 


Cerebrospinal meningitis -Ogden 1 

Chicken pox . 57 

Diplilhcrm o 

Influenza 224 

Measles 7 

Mumps „„ 35 

Pneumonia i) 

Scarlet fever.. 4 

Smallpox 4 

Tuberculosis 2 

Typhoid lever. 3 

Whooping cough . 43 

VERMONT 

Chicken pox 29 

Diphtheria,—— 2 

Measles 19 

Mumps 11 

Scarlet fever 13 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 26 


VIRGINIA 

Cerebrospinal menmgi Us— Dinwiddle 

County 2 

Smallpox.. 5 


WASHINGTON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Fieico County.. 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

German measles 

Measles 

Mumps 

Scarlet fever _ . .. 

.Smallpox: 

EveieU 

Grays Harbor County — 

Skagit County ........ 

Tacoma. „ 

Yakima County..- 

Scattering . 

Tuberculosis . 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Diphtheria 

Scarlet fever 

Typhoid fever— Hinton 


WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee: 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

German measles 

Influenza 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Tuberculosis. 

Whooping cough 


1 

04 

10 

in 

a 

m 

126 

15 

It) 

W 

m 

as 

25 

12 

4 

02 

8 

6 

6 


89 

23 

2 

2 

23 

24 
24 
19 
13 
49 
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wiscoNSiN—continued 


Scattering: f "~ Cases 

Chicken pox 135 

Diphtheria 20 

German measles 11 

Influenza 33 

Lethargic eneephalit is 1 

Measles 251 

Mumps 77 

Pneumonia 23 

Scarlet fever 157 

Smallpox 11 

Tuberculosis 3 6 


Reports for Week E 


Wisconsin— continued 


Scattering— Continued. Cases 

Typhoid fever 6 

Whooping cough. 109 

WYOMING 

Chicken pox 8 

Diphtheria 1 

Influenza . 5 

Measles 2 

Mumps 9 

Pneumonia 2 

Scarlet fever . 19 

Whoopmg cough 21 


January 30, 1926 


DISTINCT 0? COLUMBIA 


Cases 

Chicken pox - 41 

Diphtheria 20 

Influenza 0 

Measles 32 

Mumps 2 

Pneumonia 33 

Scarlet fever 27 

Tuberculosis 23 

Whooping cough — 7 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox 46 

Diphtfeeim 7 

German measles 28 

Influenza 17 

Measles . 24 

Mumps -■ 82 


north Dakota— continued 

Cases 


Pneumonia 32 

Poliomyelitis 3 

Scarlet fever 78 

Smallpox 8 

Whoopmg cough 11 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Dengue 2 

Diphtheria 17 

Influenza 1,460 

Malaria 74 

Measles 11 

Scarlet fever 8 

Smallpox 11 

Tuberculosis 3$ 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 94 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly Stato reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports aio received during the curient week: 


Stato 

Cere- 

bro- 

spinal 

inonin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Fol- 

lagra 

Polio- 

mye- 

litis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

December, 19155 











Montana. 

1 

41 

10 


12 


3 

150 

27 

21 

Pennsylvania 

9 

m 


1 

4 , 387 

i 

G 

1,967 

0 

149 

Smith Dakota __ . _ 

2 

40 

4 


30 


4 

366 

11 

6 

Utah . . 

11 

174 

170 


23 



no 

39 

7 

Virginia 

8 

324 

1,876 

23 

441 

13 

3 

438 

34 

63 


PLAGUE ERADICATIVE MEASURES IN THE UNITED STATES 
The following items were taken from the reports of plague eradi- 


eative measures from the cities named: 

Los Angeles, Calif . 

Week ended January 23, 1926: 

Number of rats trapped 3, 382 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 0 

Number of squirrels examined — S23 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected 0 

Number of mice trapped - - — 3, 260 

Number of mice found to be plague infected 0 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rodent. Nnv ft iaoit 
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Oakland , Calif . 

(Including other East Bay communities) 

Week ended January 23, 3926: 

N umber of rats trapped - 424 

Number of rats found to be plague infected — — 0 

Totals: 

Number of rats trapped Jan. 1, 1925 to Jan. 23, 1926-.- — SO, 713 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 21 

Number of squirrels examined May 1 to Aug. 1, 1925 7, 277 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected 0 

Number of mice trapped Jan. 1, 1925 to Jan. 23, 1928„_ 31, 490 

Date of discovery of last plague-infected rat, Mar. 4, 1925. 

Date of last human case, Sept. 10, 1919. 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

Diphtheria . — For the week ended January 23, 1926, 36 States re- 
ported 1,577 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended January 24, 
1925, the same States reported 1,679 cases of this disease. One 
hundred cities, situated in all parts of the country and having an 
aggregate population of more than 29,600,000, reported 814 cases of 
diphtheria for the week ended January 23, 1926. Last year for the 
corresponding week they reported 896 cases. The estimated expect- 
ancy for these cities was 1,150 cases. The estimated expectancy is 
based on the experience of the last nine years, excluding epidemics. 

Measles . — Thirty-three States reported 9,951 cases of measles for 
the week ended January 23, 1926, and 2,121 cases of this disease for 
the week ended January 24, 1925. One hundred cities reported 7,778 
cases of measles for the week this year, and 1,043 cases last year. 

Poliomyelitis . — -The health officers of 38 States reported 13 cases 
of poliomyelitis for the week ended January 23, 1920. The same 
States reported 17 cases for the week ended January 24, 1925. 

Scarlet fever . — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
Thirty-six States — this year, 4,088 cases; last year, 4,281 cases; 100 
cities — this year, 1,647 cases; last year, 1,977 cases; estimated 
expectancy, 1,223 cases. 

Smallpox . — For the week ended January 23, 1926, 36 States re- 
ported 965 cases of smallpox. Last year for the corresponding week 
they reported 1,205 cases. One hundred cities reported smallpox 
for the week as follows: 1926, 203 cases; 1925, 388 cases, estimated 
expectancy, 122 cases. Eight deaths from smallpox were reported by 
these cities for the week this year-— at Los Angeles, Calif. 

Typhoid fever . — Two hundred and nine cases of typhoid fever wore 
reported for the week ended January 23, 1926, by 35 States. For the 
corresponding week of 1925 the same States reported 289 cases of 
this disease. One hundred cities reported 75 cases of typhoid fever 
for the week this year and 95 cases for the corresponding week last 
year. The estimated expectancy for these cities was 55 cases. 
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Influenza and pneumonia . — Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
were reported for the week by 93 cities, with a population of nearly 
29,000,000, as follows: 1926, 1,214 deaths; 1925, 1,181. 

City reports for week ended January 28, 1926 

The “estimated expectancy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many cases of the disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur during a certain week m the absence of epidemics. It is based on 
reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years It is in most instances the median number 
of cases reported in the corresponding week of the proceeding years. When the reports include several 
epidemics or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are excluded and 
the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during nonepidemic years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1917 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 





Diphtheria 

Influenza 




Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
1925, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Cases 

esti- 

mated 

expec- 

tancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

pelled 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

sles, 

rases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

eases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

NEW ENGLAND 

Maine' 










Portland.. 

75, 333 

9 

2 

1 

3 

0 

7 

5 

4 

New Hampshire. 









Concord 

22, 546 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

Manchester. 

83,097 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

9 

O 

4 

Vermont. 









Baric 

10, 008 


0 







Burlington 

24, 089 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

1 

Massachusetts: 










Boston 

779, 020 

66 

66 

24 

5 

1 

163 

22 

30 

Fall River 

128, 993 

3 

6 

3 

0 

0 

74 

1 

3 

Spnngfield 

142, 005 
190, 757 

S 

4 

0 

0 

0 

76 

0 

2 

Worcester 

11 

6 

12 

0 

0 

116 

O 

12 

Rhode Island: 









Pawtucket 

C9, 760 

5 

2 

1 

0 

0 

30 

O 

0 

Providence 

267, 918 

0 

11 

2 

0 

0 

452 

0 

9 

Connecticut: 










Bridgeport 

d) 

G 

9 

4 

1 

1 

96 

0 

6 

Hartford 

UK), 197 

17 

8 

6 

0 

1 

53 

0 

8 

New* O avail - 

178,927 

11 

5 

1 

0 

0 

19 

0 

7 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

j 

i 









Buffalo 

508,016 

31 

19 

0 

0 

2 

11 

1 

12 

New York 

5,873,056 

0 

226 

175 

52 

16 

1,478 

30 

261 

Rochester 

| 316,786 

19 

9 

11 

0 

0 

66 

0 

10 

(Syracuse 

182, 003 

32 

U 

0 

1 

0 

18 

15 

3 

New Jersey: 









Camden 

128,642 

24 

5 

4 

1 

1 

20 

1 

12 

Newark 

! 452, 513 

79 

21 

9 

8 

0 

208 

8 

19 

Trenton 

132,020 

S 

6 

2 

3 

4 

1 

1 

G 

Pennsylvania: 









Philadelphia 

1,979,364 

214 

79 

GO 

1 

5 

355 

17 

99 

Pittsburgh 

! 631, 563 


23 







Reacting., 

112, 707 

17 

5 

2 

0 

0 

4* 

0 

1 6 

EAST NG.1TIT CENTRAL 

Ohio: 










Cincinnati 

409 , m 

15 

11 

8 

0 

2 : 

3 

0 

21 

Cleveland 


41 

35 

4 

0 

0 

1,528 

5 

28 

Columbus 

279, 836 

21 

4 

5 

0 

2 

10 

1 

11 

* Toledo 

287,380 

32 

9 

8 

0 

1 

81 

0 

11 

Indiana: 










Fort Wajne 

97,846 

5 

4 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

l 

Indianapolis 

358, h 19 1 

20 

14 

13 

0 

0 

153 

0 

16 

South Bend 

80,091 

7 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Terre Haute 

71.071 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


* No estimate made. 

77833 ° — 26 - 
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City reports for week ended January 23, 1926 — Continued 


Division, Stute, and 
city 

Population 
July 3, 
1925, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
peated 

Diphtheria 

Tufluctm 

Mea- 

sles, 

eases 

le- 

pf« ted 

Mumps, 

eases 

re* 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

le* 

poi ted 

Cases 

esti- 

mated 

expec- 

tancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

le- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

EAST NORTH CENTRA!, — 










continued 










Illinois: 










Chicago 

2, 095, 239 

142 

121 

63 

10 

6 

69 

11 

58 

Peoria 

81, fit) i 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

9 

2 

Springfield 

63, 1)23 

8 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Michigan. 










Detxoit 

1, 245, S24 

10S 

70 

52 

2 

0 

1, 215 

10 

39 

Flint 

130, sir, 

24 

8 


0 

0 

36 

2 

4 

Grand Rapids 

153,698 

10 

4 

1 

0 

0 

11 

1 

2 

Wisconsin: 










Madison 

46,385 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

Milwaukee 

509, 192 

134 

22 

37 

1 

1 

9 

21 

19 

Racine 

07, 707 

15 

1 

1 

Q 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Superior 

39, 671 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 










Minnesota: 










Duluth 

110,502 

19 

3 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Minneapolis 

425, 435 

72 

22 

20 

0 

0 

7 

5 

15 

St. Paul 

246,001 

32 

15 

12 

0 

3 

3 

2 

5 

Iowa: 










Davenport 

(l) 

5 

1 

1 

0 


0 

0 


Des Moines 

(i) 

0 

4 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Sioux City , 

0) 

6 

1 

0 

0 


1 

0 


Waterloo. 

36,771 

2 

1 

1 

o 


0 

1 


Missouri: 









Kansas City.— 

367,481 

51 

10 

4 

1 

1 

54 

3 

7 

43t. Joseph 

78,342 

2 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

St. Louis 

821, 543 

40 

53 

57 

1 

1 

4 

3 


North Dakota: 










Fargo 

26,403 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

16 

0 

Grand Forks 

14,811 

2 

1 

o 

o 


2 

0 


South Dakota: 









Aberdeen 

15,036 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

37 

0 

Sioux Falls 

30, 127 

2 

1 

0 

0 


1 

0 


Nebraska: 










Lincoln 

60, 941 

6 

3 

2 

0 

0 

ft 

4 

3 

Omaha 

211,768 

10 

5 

l 

0 

0 

2 

1 

n 

Kansas: 










Topeka 

55,411 

24 

2 

2 

0 

ft 

) 

2 

t 

Wichita 

88, 367 

22 

4 

1 

0 

ft 

« 

0 

it 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 










Delaware: 










Wilmington. 

122, 049 

5 

2 

5 

0 

0 

to 

0 

3 

Maryland: 







Baltimore 

796, 296 

157 

30 

2>t 

871 

13 

1, HIS 

127 

56 

Cumberland 

33,741 

2 

1 

1 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

i 

Frederick 

12, 035 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

District of Columbia: 









Washington 

497,906 

27 

20 

21 

2 

2 

26 

0 

35 

Virginia: 








Lynchburg 

30, 395 

37 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

3 

2 

Norfolk.. 

0) 


2 





Richmond.. 

386, 403 

<£■ 

6 

5 1 

o 

..... 

10 

2 

13 

Roanoke _ 

58,208 


2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

3 

3 

West Virginia: 









Charleston 

49, 019 

o 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Huntington 

03, 485 

o 

l 

2 

0 

n 

5 

0 

0 

Wheeling 

56,203 

o 

2 

5 

0 

V 

1 

0 

1 

3 

North Carolina: 





Raleigh . . . 

30. 371 

9 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wilmington 

37, not 

8 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

, Winston-Salem 

69, 031 

7 

i 

1 

0 

0 

107 

2 

5 

South Carolina: 










Charleston..- 

73, 125 

0 

i 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

. Columbia 

41, 225 

2 

i 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

1 

0 

• , Greenville 

27.311 

6 i 

0 

1 

ft 

[ ft 

ft 

* ft 

ft 


1 No estimate made. 



February 12, 1026 


City reports for week ended January 83, 1936 — Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
1925, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

SOUTH ATLANTIC— con. 



Georgia: 



Atlanta. 

<9 

6 

Brunswick 

16, 809 

5 

Savannah 

93, 134 

5 

Florida: 



St Petersburg 

26,847 

0 

Tampa 

94, 743 

4 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 



Kentucky: 



Covington 

58, 309 

0 

Louisville 

305, 935 

4 

Tennessee: 



Memphis 

174, 533 

14 

Nashville 

136, 220 

5 

Alabama: 



Birmingham 

205, 670 

24 

Mobile 

65, 955 

2 

Montgomery 

46,481 

6 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

- 


Arkansas: 



Fort Smith 

31, 643 

5 

Little Rock 

74, 216 

1 

Louisiana: 



New Orleans 

414, 493 

2 

Shreveport 

57, 857 

7 

Oklahoma. 



Oklahoma City 

(9 

0 

Tulsa 

124, 478 

5 

Texas: 



Dallas 

194, 450 

32 

Galveston 

48, 375 

1 

Houston 

16 i, 954 

2 

San Antonio 

198, 009 

1 

MOUNTAIN 



Montana: 



Billings 

17,971 

8 

Great Falls 

29, 883 

35 

Helena 

12, 037 

0 

Missoula 

12,608 

3 

Idaho: 



Boise 

23,012 

2 

Colorado: 



Denver 

280,911 ! 

61 

Pueblo. 

43, 787 

9 

New Mexico* 



Albuquerque 

21, 000 

4 

Utah: 



Salt Lake City 

130,948 

43 

Nevada: 



Reno 

12, 065 

0 

PACIFIC 



Washington: 



Seattle 

(9 

28 

Spokane 

108, 897 

18 

Tacoma 

104, 455 

4 

Oregon: 



Portland.- - 

282,383 

11 

California: 



Los Angeles 

<9 

39 

Sacramento 

72, 260 

4 

San Francisco 

557, 530 

16 


Diphtheria Influenza 


esti- Cases Cases Deaths 

mated re* re- re- 

expee- poited ported ported 
taney 


cases c j£' b deaths 
ported P° rtod ported 


i No estimate made. 
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City reports for week ended January £3, 1020 — Continued 



Scai let fever i 

Smallpox 1 


Typhoid fever 









Tuber- 




Whoop- 


Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 


Deaths 

mio- 

sis. 

Cases, 

Cases 

Deaths 

big 

cough, 

Deaths, 

all 

and edy 

OSt>- 

Cases 

esli- 

Cases 

deni hu 

osli- 

cases 

causes 

milled 

re- 

mated 

re- 

ro- 

ro- 

muted 

re- 

re 

ported 

n - 


e\pe,ei- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

pui ted 



aney 

uney 




ancy 

j 




NEW ENGLAND 












Maine: 











19 

Portland- 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

8 

New Hampshire. 






0 


0 


0 

10 

Concoi d 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Manchester 

3 

14 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

Vermont; 













1 


0 




0 





Burlington 

X 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

Massachusetts’ 












Boston 

52 

8(5 

0 

0 

0 

11 

1 

3 

0 

90 

237 

Fail -diver 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

6 

37 

Springfield 

10 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

32 

Worcester 

11 

12 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

7 

59 

Rhode Island: 












Pawtucket 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

21 

Providence 

8 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

7 

03 

Connecticut* 












Bridgeport 

Hartford 

6 

9 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

43 

8 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

12 

40 

New Haven-.. 

10 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

4 

48 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 












New York: 












Buffalo . 

23 

34 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1 

4 

0 

30 

m 

New York 

221 

190 

0 

0 

0 

i 125 

11 

7 

1 

91 

1,689 

Rochester 

13 

31 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

3 

0 

11 

97 

Syracuse 

10 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

88 

47 

New Jersey: 







30 

Camden ... 

4 

17 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Newark 

24 ' 

40 

0 

0 

0 

14 

1 

0 

0 

23 

320 

Trenton- - , - 

4 

6 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

64 

Pennsylvania: 











603 

Philadelphia - - 

69 

112 

0 

0 

0 

42 

4 

3 

0 

35 

Pittsburgh .. - 
Beading 

34 


1 




1 





2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

: iV 

41 

EAST NORTH 








CENTRAL 












Ohio: 












Cincinnati... — 

11 

24 

1 

1 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

2!) 

137 

Cleveland 

35 

45 

2 

s 

0 

14 

2 

! i 

0 

86 

186 

Columbus 

10 

19 

1 

2 

0 

6 

0 

i 

0 

4 

88 

Toledo 

18 

30 

3 

o 

0 

6 j 

I 

i 

0 

6 

87 

Indiana: 





Fort. Wayne— 

5 

17 

1 

0 

0 

1 

i 0 

0 

0 

1 

23 

Indianapolis... 

9 

17 

f» 

24 

0 

4 

J 

0 

0 

87 

108 

South Bend--. 

4 

4 

0 

11 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

l 

12 

Terre Haute r — 

3 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

i 

24 

Hlinois: 











Chicago 

154 

126 

3 

1 

o 

48 

4 

3 

o 

67 

094 

Peoria 

7 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

Springfield 

Michigan: 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

40 

Detroit.. 

95 

143 

4 

1 

o 

28 

2 

o 

0 

0 

0 

73 

80 

38 

348 

Flint 

10 

6 

1 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

37 

Grand Rapids. 

12 

28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 

Wisconsin. 












Madison 

3 

7 

o 

o 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A 

6 

Milwaukee 

38 

21 

2 

0 

0 

4 

1 

88 

117 

Racine 

6 

1 

1 

o 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

fl 

3 

13 

Superior. 

2 

8 

3 

Q 

o 

j 

0 

7 

WEST NORTH 








CENTRAL 












• Minnesota: 












Duluth 

7 

26 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

3 

,22 

20 

Minneapolis— . 
St. Paul 

44 

25 

69 

75 

17 

11 

0 

0 

7 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

102 

52 


1 Pulmonary tuberculosis only. 
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City reports for week ended January 23, 1926 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

culo- 

sis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Division, State, 
and city 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

poited 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

"WEST NORTH 












CENTRAL— COn. 












Iowa: 













2 

2 

2 

0 



0 

0 


0 . 



g 

6 

z 

2 



0 

0 


0 . 



2 

0 

1 

4 



0 

0 


0 . 



2 

2 

1 

1 



0 

0 


2 , 


Missouri: 












Kansas City... 

15 

22 

2 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

16 

94 

St. Joseph 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

St. Louis 

37 

112 

3 

1 

0 

9 

1 

1 

0 

13 

249 

North Dakota: 












Fargo 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

2 


1 

0 

0 

o 



o 

o 


0 


South Dakota: 













o 

0 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

0 



2 

2 

o 

1 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

0 


Nebraska: 











Lincoln 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 

18 

Omaha 

5 

15 

C 

9 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

9 

02 

Kansas: 












Topeka 

2 

4 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Wichita 

4 

9 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

24 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 












Delaware: 












Wilmington... 

3 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

36 

Maryland: 












Baltimore 

40 

26 

0 

0 

0 

16 

2 

1 

0 

53 

283 

Cumberland. _. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

i 

11 

Fiederick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

District of Col.: 









1 



Washington... 

22 

27 

0 

0 

0 

14 

1 

0 

0 

22 

181 

Virginia: 












Lynchburg — 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

10 

Nerfnlk 

2 


o 




o 





Richmond 

r> 

12 

0 

0 

6 

3 

0 

0 

0 

I 

67 

Roanoke 

l 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

W r est Virginia: 












Charleston 

l 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

20 

Huntington... 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

! o 

10 

Wheeling 

i 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

25 

North Carolina: 












Raleigh 

L 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

Wilmington ... 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

14 

Winston-Salem 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

25 

27 

South Carolina: 












Charleston.. . 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

Columbia 

0 

G 

1 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

2 1 


Greenville 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 I 

5 

Georgia* 












Atlanta 

3 

3 

2 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

3 

o ! 

78 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Savannah 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

31 

Florida: 












St. Peleisburg. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Tampa 

1 

1 

0 

25 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

l 

41 

EAST SOUTH 












CENTRAL 












Kentucky: 












Covington 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

Louisville 

5 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

92 

Tennessee: 












Memphis 

4 

12 

2 

3 

0 

9 

0 

l 

0 

1 

7C 

Nashville.* 

3 

3 

I 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

63 

Alabama: 












Birmingham... 

4 

6 

3 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

3 

73 

Mobile 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

K 

Montgomery.. 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 0 

1 1 

0 

0 

1 

1£ 
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City reports for week ended January 23, 1926 — Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

S 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

is "3: £1 ^ 2 

c * s a « 

WEST SOUTH CEN- 




TEAL 




Arkansas: 




Fort Smith—- 

1 

0 

i 

Little Rock 

2 

1 

3 

Louisiana: 




New Orleans.. 

4 

9 

0 

Shreveport 

0 

0 

4 

Oklahoma: 




O k 1 a h o in a 




City 

2 

2 

2 

Tulsa 

o 

2 

1 

Texas* 




Pallas 

4 

3 

2 

Galveston 

1 

1 

0 

Houston 

2 

2 

1 

San Antonio.- 

0 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 




Montana; 




Billings 

2 

0 

1 

Gieut Falls 

1 

8 

*2 

Helena 

0 

3 

0 

Missoula 

1 

2 

0 

Idaho: 

I 



Boise 

1 

5 

0 

Colorado; 




Denver 

11 

16 

3 

Pueblo 

2 

1 

0 

New Mexico: 




Albuquerque— 

0 

4 

0 

Utah; 




Salt Lake City. 

4 

6 

4 

Nevada: 




Reno 

1 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 




Washington: 




Seattle 

10 

25 

3 

Spokane 

4 

12 

G 

Tacoma 

3 

4 

2 

Oregon: 




Portland 

6 

14 

10 

California: 




Los Angeles. .. 

IS 

32 

3 

Sacrament o 

1 

2 

1 

San Francisco. 

14 

20 

2 


Typhoid fever 


0 4 

0 1 

0 9 

0 12 


Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

la- 

ported 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

& 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

0 

5 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 , 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

1 

0 


. Whoop- 
cough, ^ 


fl 

0 


Division, State, and city 


NEW ENGLAND 

Rhode Island: 

Providence 

Connecticut; 

Bridgeport- - 

- , Hartford 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
New York: 

Buffalo 

New York 

, New Jersey: 


Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliom, 

tile 







Cases, 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

mil tod 
expect- 
ancy 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

{ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

19 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 i 

. 1 
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City reports for week ended January 28, 1926 — Continued 



Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Oases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

middle Atlantic— continued 
Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Cleveland 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Illinois. 

Chicago - 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wisconsin’ 

Milwaukee 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota. 

Minneapolis 

! 

j 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Nebraska. 

Omaha 

I 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

North Carolina: 

Raleigh 

i 0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

South Carolina: 

Charleston 

o 

o 

0 

0 

c 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia: 

Atlanta.. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Savannah 

1 

0 

0 

0 

G 

G 

c 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Tennessee- 

Memphis 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Arkansas: 

Little Rock 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Louisiana: 

New Orleans 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma City 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Texas. 

San Antonio 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 

Oregon: 

Portland 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

California: 

Los ngnlcs 

3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Sun Francisco 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 103 
cities for the four-week period ended January 23, 1926, compared 
with those for a like period ended January 24, 1925. The population 
figures used in computing the rates are approximate estimates as of 
July 1, 1925 and 1926, respectively, authoritative figures for many of 
the cities not being available. The 103 cities reporting cases had 
an estimated aggregate population of nearly 30,000,000 in 1925 and 
nearly 30,500,000 in 1926. The 96 cities reporting deaths had more 
than 29,250,000 estimated population in 1925 and more than 
29,750,000 in 1926. * The number of cities included in each group and 
the estimated aggregate populations are shown in a separate table 
below. 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities, December 27, 1985, to January 83, 1926 1 
Annual rates per 100,000 population — Compared with rates J or ike corresponding 
; period of 1024-25 1 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES. 


Week ended— 



1 

Jan. 3, 

Jan. 2, 

Jan. 10, 

Jan. 9, 

Jan. 17, 

Jan. 10, 

Jan. 24, 

Jan. 23, 


1925 

1920 

1925 

1920 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1920 

103 cities 

149 

129 

145 

170 

167 

145 

159 

* 143 

New England- 

249 

139 

247 

139 

173 

144 

105 

3 131 

Middle Atlantic ' 

110 

124 

130 

182 

187 

151 

174 

< 139 

East North Central 

141 

129 

122 

151 

132 

135 

121 

131 

West North Central 

171 

154 

139 

283 

247 

253 

193 

200 

South Atlantic 

138 

120 

161 

178 

115 

141 

144 

« 102 

East South Central 

8-1 

109 

110 

52 

84 

67 

74 

73 

West South Central 

141 

140 

137 

189 

185 

120 

154 

155 

Mountain — 

102 

109 

231 

1S2 

148 

127 

231 

155 

Pacific— * 

100 

124 

185 

97 

196 

81 

213 

110 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


103 cities, 

150 

601 

207 

1,146 

188 

973 

204 

* 1 , 368 





367 

2,373 

550 

381 

3, 094 

424 

2, 8G7 

479 

a 2, 683 
< 1, 145 

Middle Atlantic 

120 

168 

995 

157 

' 815 

180 

East North Central * * 

277 

730 

391 

1,761 

148 

327 

1 , 302 
127 

362 

2, 068 

West North Central 

10 

59 

18 

12 

20 

166 

South Atlantic * 

50 

460 

79 

1, 289 
52 

42 

1, 356 
239 

30 

« 2, 038 

East South Central 

16 

104 

26 

42 

68 

285 

West South Central 

9 

0 

4 

0 

22 

22 

13 j 

13 

Mountain - 

111 

82 

129 

55 

239 

91 

2-40 i 

118 

Pacific,. — 

75 

46 

185 

65 

152 

51 

52 j 

1 

65 




SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


103 cities* 

284 

221 

307 

270 

II 

|] 344 

235 

356 

S 290 

New England 

587 

300 

637 

295 

542 

3S1 

574 

a m 

Middle Atlantic 

285 ! 

166 

323 

210 

202 

237 

325 

4 228 

East North Central 

227 

2i3 

166 

330 

350 

32 1 

31 J 

321 

West North Central 

549 

493 

733 

580 

731 

6 IK 

7, SO 

609 

South Atlantic - 

192 

137 

148 

158 

216 

ISO 

190 

» 190 

East South Central 

158 

99 

210 

119 

108 

140 

ION 

202 

West South Central * 

79 

120 , 

141 

112 

110 

ill) 

i sr» 

09 

Mountain * 

157 

210 

370 

237 

618 

319 

296 

373 

Pacific 

155 

205 

180 

213 

171 

M 

210 

256 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


103 cities 

New England 

Middles Atlantic 

East North Central- 
West North Central 

South Atlantic 

East South Central 
West South Central. 

Mountain. - 

Pacific— — _ — - — — 


41 

23 

55 

33 

50 

47 

| 08 

Jj •» 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


3 

1 

3 

0 

10 

2 

8 

1 <0 

25 

22 

38 

48 

37 

37 


88 

125 

18 

213 

65 

187 

51 

iW 

36 

36 

24 

29 

43 

58 

68 

35 

*fi0 

341 

73 

362 

47 

200 

57 

620 

47 

31 

22 

62 

52 

31 

146 

31 

99 

46 

36 

2S 

m 

55 

18 

02 . 

27 

108 

148 

141 

in 

202 

286 

199 

194 


1 The figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of 
cases reported. Populations used are estimated as of July 1, 1925 and 1920, respectively, 

* Barrs, Vt, Pittsburgh, Pa., and Norfolk, Vn„ not included. 

8 Barrs, Vt., not included. 

* Pittsburgh, Pa,, not included. 

* Norfolk, v a., not included, 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities, December 27, 1025, to January 28, 1926 — 
Annual rates per 100,000 population — Compared with rates for the corresponding 
period of 1924-25 — Continued 

TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


Week ended — 



Jan. 3, 
1925 

Jan. 2 , 
1926 

Jan. 10 , 
1925 

Jan. 9, 
1926 

Jan. 17, 
1925 

Jan 16, 
1926 

Jan. 21, 
1925 

Jan. 23, 
1926 

103 cities 

30 

10 

32 

13 

20 

11 

17 

2 13 

New England 

24 

7 

li 

31 

21 

2 

10 

39 

Middle Atlantic-... 

58 

7 

49 

14 

21 

16 

20 

* 10 

East North Central i 

20 

G 

13 

11 

22 

8 

10 

3 

West North Central 

4 

6 

6 

2 

10 

4 

6 

4 

South Atlantic— - 

38 

11 

52 

9 

19 

8 

12 

«8 

East South Central 

37 

31 

47 

16 

16 i 

16 

26 

5 

West South Central 

35 

47 

66 

22 

06 

13 

40 

151 

Mountain 

0 

9 

9 

9 

0 

9 

46 

O 

Pacific 

1 

11 

8 

25 

11 

6 

13 

14 

16 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


96 cities 

18 

IS 

20 

21 

21 I 

23 

21 

»20 

New England 

2 

12 

171 

9 

20 

14 

10 

37 

Middle Atlantic 

21 

10 

20 

18 i 

18 

16 

20 

4 15 

East North Oenveal 

9 

8 

15 

12 

J 14 

11 | 

17 

8 

West North Central 

8 

15 

13 

8 

2 

19 

19 

10 

South Atlantic 

25 

19 

33 

15 

42 

23 

21 

«42 

East South Central 

58 

31 

42 

S3 

42 

SS 

58 

67 

West South Central 

48 

43 

39 

47 

82 

80 

87 

94 

Mountain 

37 

27 

18 

46 

| 28 

64 

9 

18 

Pacific 

11 

39 

18 

57 

11 

40 

1 

n 

39 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


96 cities 

195 

184 

185 

220 

206 

211 

! 202 

j U98 


New England .... 

168 

216 

117 

246 

151 ! 

208 

i 208 

3 209 

Middle Atlantic ... 

225 

186 

227 

229 

259 

236 

1 233 

4 227 


155 

142 

143 

170 

143 ! 

153 

i 132 

139 

81 

West North Central , 

91 

117 

87 

340 

104 

125 

i 117 

South Atlantic 

232 

261 

233 

2S9 

271 

276 

| 242 

* 300 

East South Central 

278 

259 

268 

332 

373 

285 

294 

228 

West South Central ... 

324 

312 

247 

335 

426 

354 

343 

312 

Mountain 

222 

264 

222 

127 

240 

328 

i 314 

273 

Pacific ... ..... 

167 

135 

104 

220 

145 

367 

j 185 

185 



» Bar re, Vt., Pittsburgh, Pa., and Norfolk, Va., not included. i Pittsburgh, Pa., not included, 
s Barre, Vt., not included, 8 Norfolk, Va., not included. 


Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports , and aggregate population of 
cities in each group , approximated as of July 1 , 1925 and 1926, respectively. 


i 

: 

Croup of cities i 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 

Aggregate 
of cities 
cases 

population 

reporting 

Aggregate 
of cities 
deaths 

population 

reporting 


deaths' 

1925 

1926 

3925 

1926 

Total 

103 

96 

29,944,996 

30, 473, 129 

29,251, 658 

29,764,201 


New England 

12 

12 

2, 170, 124 
10, 340, 970 

2, 206, 124 

2,176,124 

2,206,124 

Middle Atlantic 

10 

10 

10, 476, 970 
7, 651, 436 
2, 634, 602 ! 
2, 776, 070 

TO, 3 16, 970 

10,476, 970 
7,653, 436 
2,499,038 
2,776,070 
1,004,953 
1, 103, m 

East North Central ....... 

16 

16 

7, 481, 656 
2, 594, 962 ] 

7,481,656 

2,461,880 

West North Central 

14 

a 

South Atlantic 

21 

21 

2,716,070 
993,103 1 

2,718,070 
993, 103 

East South Central 

7 

7 

3, 004, 953 
1,212,057 

West South Central... 

8 

6 

1, 184, 057 

1,078, 198 

Mountain 

9 

9 

683, 912 
1, 8S8, 142 

572, 773 

563, 912 
1,434,246 

572,773 

Pacific 

C 

4 

1, 934, 084 

1,469,144 







FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAR EAST 

Report for weelc ended January 9, 1926 . — The following report for 
the week ended January 9, 1926, was transmitted by the Far lias tern 
Bureau of the health section of the League of Nations ? secretariat, 
located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva: 


Port 

Piaguo 

Cholera 

| Smallpox 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 



0 


23 

18 

10 

Bombay _ _ 


2 


0 

15 

2 



0 


16 

7 

4 

Rangoon _ „ 


3 


0 

7 

0 

TTarn^hi _ _ 


0 


0 

3 

2 

Negapatara _ 


0 


4 

0 

6 

Colombo 

0 

0 

6 

0 

2 

0 

Basra, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

5 

Singapore 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Port Swettenham 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Penang 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Batavia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Soerabayn _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Sanurang 

0 

0 

0 

0 

* 0 

0 

Belawan'JDeli 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Partang fSnmatra^ _ _ , 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Rft.hfl.ng (Rhio) _ __ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

t) 

0 

Macassar .' - 

l 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pontianak (Borneo) — 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sandakan (North Borneo)--- - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Manila 1 — — „ 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Zamboanga 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bangkok 

1 

0 

3(> 

30 

2 

1 

Saigon and Cholon 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Hong Kong - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Shanghai.— 

0 

0 

0 

0 


18 

Amoy 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nagasaki 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Yokohama 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Simonoseki— 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Moji— : 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kobe — — — 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Osaka „ 

0 

0 

(1 

0 

0 

0 

Keelmig 

0 

0 1 

f) 

0 

0 

0 

Fusan 

o 

0 

<1 

(1 

0 

0 

Dairen 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

Adelaide 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Brisbane _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Fremantl e „ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Melbourne „ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sydney „ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Rockhampton . 

0 

<) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Townsville- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Port Darwin „ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Broome— 

o 

0 

{) 

0 

0 

0 

Port Moresby— 

0 

0 

() 

0 

0 

0 

New Zealand 

0 

0 

0 

0 

() 

o 

Honolulu 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

o 

Suez- 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Alexandria--—-,—— — 

o 

0 

() 

o 

0 

Port Said— - - 

0 

o 

0 

0 

o 

0 

. Mombasa (Kenya) - 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

Msssowah— — — 

o 

o 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

Djibuti - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mozambique - 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Doureneo-Marciucs 

o 

o 

0 

u 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

Durban — 

o 

o 

0 

Bast London- — - - - 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Fort Elizabeth 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

o 

0 

Cane Town 

o 

o 

0 

0 

1 

| 

| 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

Seychelles - | 

0 

0 

i 0 

0 




i u 
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February 12, 1026 


Plague in interior Provinces . — During the week ended January 30, 
1926, six cases of plague were reported in the interior Provinces of 
Salta and Santa Fe, Argentina. The foci were isolated, and the 
ports were said to be free from the disease. 

BRASIL 

Malaria mortality — Para . — During the week ended January 9, 
1926, six deaths from malaria were reported at Para, Brazil 

CANADA 

Communicable diseases — Week ended January 23, 1926 . — The 
Canadian Ministry of Health reports certain communicable diseases 
in seven Provinces of Canada for the week ended January 23, 1926, 
as follows: 



Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns- 

wick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

• 

! Mani- 
toba 

! Sofl- 
katche-i 
1 won 

1 

Al- 

berta 

Total 

Cerebrospinal fever 






ij 


1 

Poliomyelitis 





1 



1 

Smallpox. 




31 

3 

10 

15 

69 

Typhoid ievei 


3 

3 ' 

11 

1 

48 

C(» 






CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Communicable diseases — July-September , 1925 . — During the period 
July 1 to September 30, 1925, communicable diseases were notified 
in Czechoslovakia as follows : 


■Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Provinces showing greatest number of cases 
and deaths 

Anthrax. --- - 

23 


Slovakia: Cases, 11. 

Bohemia: Cases, 8; deaths, 4. 

Bohemia: Cases, 422; deaths, 37. 

Slovakia: Cases, 131; deaths, 23, 

Kussima: Cases, 70, 

Bohemia. 

Cerebros pitial meningitis 

25 

io 

Diphtheria " 

805 

56 

Dvsentery 

400 

4,8 

Malaria 

76 1 

Paratyphoid fever A 

2 


Paratyphoid fox or B_.~ 

28 


Bohemia. 

Iiafoies , - ..... 

0 


Bohemia. 

Scarlet fever . 

2, 560 
760 

GO 

Bohemia: Cases, 1,014; deaths, 6. 

Slovakia: Cases, 371. 

Trachoma- ...... ... .... 

Typhoid fever „ .... 

2, 295 

8 

137 

Moravia; Cases, 754; deaths, 5 i. 

Kussinhi. 

Typhus fever 





Population, 13,611,349. 


ECUADOR 

Plague — January 1-15, 1926 . — During the period January 1 to 15, 
1926, plague was reported in Ecuador as follows: Eloy Alfaro, one 
case; Guayaquil, cases, 15; deaths, 5; Recrco (country estate), one 
case. 

Plague-infected rats — Guayaquil . — During the period under report, 
of 11,864 rats taken, 80 rats were found plague infected. 
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IRELAND 

Typhus fever — Corlc — Galway . — Under date of January 8, 1926, five 
cases of typhus fevor were reported present in hospital at Cork, 
Ireland. Two cases were reported discharged from hospital during 
the previous week. The localities in which the cases occurred were 
not stated. Previous occurrence of typhus fever in Ireland has been 
reported as follows: October 17, 1925 — one case in County Galway; 
November 14, 1925 — one case at Dunmanway, County Cork. 

MEXICO 

Influenza mortality — Vera Cruz — January 10-16, 1926 . — During the 
week ended January 16, 1926, 10 deaths from influenza were reported 
at Vera Cruz, Mexico, in a total of 69 deaths from all causes reported. 
Population, 1922—57,000. 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

The reports contained in the following tables must not be considered as complete or final as regards either 
the lists of countries included or the figures for the particular eountiies for which reports are given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended February 12, 1926 1 

CHOLEKA 


Place 

Hate 

Cases 

Deaths 

Kemarks 

India ... 




Nov. 22-28, 1925: Cases, 2,259; 
deaths, 1,385. 

Siam: 

Bangkok 

Dec. 13-19 

48 

29 




PLAGUE 


Argentina - 




Jan. 24-80, 1026: Cases, ft, Oc- 
curring in interior Prnvmmt of 
Salta and Santa Ko, 

Ecuador: 

Eloy Alfaro 

Jan 1-15 

1 


Guayaquil 

do 

15 

5 

Buts taken, 11,861; found hi* 
footed, HO. 

Nov. 22-28, It, 20: Cases, 1,480; 
deaths, 1,088. 

Heeroo "(country estate) 

do 

1 

India , _ 




Iraq; 

Bagdad - 

Dec. 13-26 

4 

1 

Java: 

Batavia 

Dec. 5-18 

63 

60 

59 

Province. 

Cheribon ! 

Nov, 15-28 

Pekalongan 

Nov. 8-28 


80 

1 


Soerabaya *„J 

Nov. 29-Dee. 5 

1 


Tegal ; 

Nov. 8-28 

14 


Straits Settlements: 

Singapore 

Nov. 22-Dec. 5 

3 

3 





1 From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FE V ER —Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended February 12, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX 


Brazil 

Bio d e Janeiro Dec. 0-20. . „ 

British South Afuea: 

Southern Rhodesia Dec. 17-23.. 

Canada... 

Alberta Jan 17- 23,. 

Mamtoba — do 

Winnipeg Jan. 24-80.. 

Ontario * Jan 17-23.. 

Toronto.. do 

Saskatchewan do 

China: 

Chungking Dec. 13-19.. 

Foochow Dec. 6-2 6... 

Manchuria— 

D alien Dec, 7-20... 

Shanghai Dec 20-26., 


Cases Deaths 


Jan. 17-23, 1925: Cases, 59, 


Do Dec. 27-Tan. 2.. 

Tientsin Dec. 13-19 


Egypt: 

Alexandria Dec 

Great Britain* 

England and Wales— 

Sheffield Dec. 

Do Dec. 

India 

Bombay Dec. 

Iraq: 

Bagdad Dec. 

Java: 

Batavia Dee. 

Chert bon Nov. 

Pekalongan Oct. 

Soerabaya Nov. 

Mexico: 

Aguascalientos Jan. 

Guadalajara Jan. 

San Luis PotosL Jan. 

Persia: 

Teheran Aug. 

Portugal: 

Lisbon- Dec. 

Switzerland: 

Zurich Dec. 


20-26 

27- Jan. 9.. 


12-18 

. 8-14 

25-31 

. 29-Dcc 5... 


Cases, foreign; deaths, native 
and foreign 
Do 

Reported by British munici- 
pality. 


Nov. 22-2S, 1925: Cases, 1,892; 
deaths, 431. 


Province. City, Nov. 15-21, 
1925: 1 case. 


23-Sept. 22.. 


TYPHUS FEVER 


Chile: 

Valparaiso Dec. 27- Jan. 2.. 

China: 

Manchuria— 

Harbin Dec. 17-23 

Ireland: 

Cork County- 

Cork Dec. 26-Jan. L. 

Do Jan. 2-8 

Dunmanway Nov. 14 

Galway County Oct. 17. 

Falestme. 

Gaza Dec, 18 


2 Discharged from hospital. 


In hospital. Places of origin 
not stated. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to February 5, 1926 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

India, _ _ 




Oct. 18-Nov. 21, 1925: Cases, 


Nov 7 . 1-28 

101 

89 

8,732; deaths, 5,113. 

Do 

Dec. 6-12 

23 

30 


Nov. 15-Dec. 26-.- 

146 

57 



Nov. 8-Dec. 5 

4 

4 






September, 1925: Cases, 9; deaths, 
5. September, 1924: Cases, 7; 
deaths, 4. (European cases, 2.) 
September, 1924: None. 
September, 1924: 1 case; 1 death. 
September, 1924: None, 

Province— 

Sept 1-30 

2 

2 

Cochin China - 



5 

3 


do 

2 


Japan - - 

Aug. 30-Oct. 17--- 

Nov. 9-Dec. 5 

400 


Philippine Islands: 

Manila 

8 

6 


Do - 

Dec. 14-26 

5 

2 


Provinces— 

Bahian __ 

Nov. 30-Dec. 13— 

10 

8 


Bulaenn 

Oct. 18-Nov. 7 

92 

64 


Do 

Nov. 23-Dec. 13— 

179 

09 


Laguna 

1 do 

16 

13 


Nueva Ecija 1 

1 do__ 

6 

2 


Pampanga. ! 

Nov. 1-7 

1 

1 


Do_. 

Nov. 23-Dec. 13. .. 

80 

56 


Rizal 

Sept. 27-No v. 21 
Dee. 7-13 

75 

21 


Romblon - 

23 

12 


Russia 

May-June 

7 


Do 

July- Aug 

4 



Siam: 

Bangkok ------ 

Oct. 4-Nov. 14 

108 

68 


Do ----- 

Nov. 22-DeC. 12. __ 

161 

88 


On vessel: 

Steamship 

Oct. 3 

9 


Arrived at Bangkok, Siam; 9 
cases in coolie passengers. 






PLAGUE 


Brazil: 

Bahia 

Santos 

British East Africa: 

Kenya—* 

Kis until 

Uganda Protectorate- 
Canary Islands: 

La Laguna 

Las Palmas — — .... 

Santa Ciuz do Tenerille- 
Ceylon: 

Colombo 

Do 

China: 

Nanking 

Ecuador: 

Guayaquil 


Egypt 

Beni Suef 

Fayoum Province.. 
Greece: 

Athens 

Patras - 

India 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Karachi 

Madras 

Bo 

Rangoon- 

Indo-China 


Province— 

Cambodia.. 


Coehin China.. 


Nov. 8-14 

2 


Dec. 8-21 


2 

Nov. 22-Dec 5— - 
September — 

Dec. 24 

do 

1 

103 

3 

1 

2 

85 

2 

Dec. 18-27 

3 


Nov. 15-28 

3 

3 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 


Nov. 15-Jan. 2 



Nov. 1-Dec. 31_.,_- 

31 

12 

Nov. 18 

1 

j 

Dec. 3-9 

1 

1 

Nov. 1-30 

18 

4 

Nov. 13-Dee. 12... 

4 

J 

Dee. 6-12 

1 

1 1 

do 

1 

3 

Nov. 1-Dec. 19 

4 

3 j 

Oct. 25-No v. 7— 

75 

41 

Nov 15-21 

35 

22 1 

Oct. 25-Dec. 12.... 

19 

12 

Sept. 1-30 

11 

11 

do 

6 

5 


1 plague rodent. 

Prevalent. 

Rate taken, Nov. I - Deo. 31, KJ25: 

41), 870; rats found Infect nil, 2H1. 
Ian. i- Dec. 0, 1925: Cam, 188, 
Corresponding period, 1924: 
Cases, 865. 

Including Pmeus, 

Oct. 18-Nov. 21, 1925; Oases, 5, (HO; 
deaths, 8,943. 


September, 1925: Oases, 17; 
deaths, 10, September, 1924; 
Oases, fntnl, 12. 

September, 1924: Oases, 9; deaths, 
Rente m her. 1024: 1 case. 1 death. 


1 From medical officers of the Public Health Service. American cnn<m!«s mid ether snnrcnu 
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PLAGUE — Coni inued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Java: 

Batavia... 

Oct. 21-Nov. 6 

94 

89 

Bo 

Nov. 14-Dec. 4 

109 

159 

Cheribon 

Sepu 27-Oct. 17 

166 

Djokjakarta 

Oct. 20-Nov. 9 


Kediii 

Dec. 7 



PekaJongan _ 

Sept. 27-Oct. 17... 


42 

Rembang 

Oct 20.. 


Soerabaya 

Oct. 11-Nov. 28.— 

36 

36 

TegaL-I 

Sept. 27-Oct. 17... 

C 

6 

Madagascar: 

Province— 

ltasv 

Sept. lG-Oct, 31-.- 
do 

20 

20 

M oram an ga_ _ 

17 

17 

Tan an an ve 

do 

174 

159 

Town- 

Fort Dauphin 

Sept. 16~Oct. 15- 
Sept. 16-30 

5 

2 

Tamatave (port) 

3 

2 

Do 

Oct. 16-33 

4 

4 

Tananarive 

Sept. 16-30 

2 

2 

Mauritius Island 

Sept 20-No v. 14.. 

0 

9 

Nigeria. 

August-September 

.Ton. 26... 

3*9 

267 

Peru: 

Huacho 

15 

Russia 

May-June 

67 


Do 

July-August 

139 


Senegal 

Scptcmbcr-Octo- 

ber. 

Aug. 23-Oet. 13i^_ 
Nov. 15-2S 

45 

25 

Siam 

50 

40 

Bangkok 

3 

3 

Straits Settlements: 

Singapore- . — 

Nov 1-21.— 

5 

5 

Syria: 

Beirut 

Nov. 11-20 

1 


Union of South Africa 

Cape Province— 

Middleburg d isti ict . . . 
Steynsburg disUiet 

Dec, G-12 

1 


Nov, 35-21 

1 


Orange Free Stale— 

fioshof district 

Nov, 29-Dec. 5 

1 

1 

Botha ville district 

Dec. G— 12 

1 

1 






SMALLPOX 


Algeria: 

Algiers 

Nov. 21-Dec. 20... 

109 


Arabia' 

Aden— 

Nov. 20- Dec. 5— 

1 


Argentina: 

Rosario - 

October 


1 

Australia: 

Queensland— 

Dec. 9-15 



Brisbane— 

1 


Brazil: 



Rio de Janeiro- 

Nov. 1-28 

134 

72 

British East Africa: " 

Kenya— 


Mombasa 

Nov. 15-Dec. 12... 

14 

5 

Uganda Protectorate— 

Sept. 1-30 

7 

4 

British South Africa: < 



Southern Rhodesia 

Nov. 13-Dec.lO. 

2 


Canada - 


Alberta - 

Jan. 10-16 

2 


Calgary - 

Dec. 13-19 

1 


British Columbia— 

Vancouver 

Jan. 4-10 

1 


Manitoba. . 

Jan. 3-9 

14 


Winnipeg.... 

do 1 

2 


Do 

Jan. 3-23-. 

7 


New Brunswick— 




Northumberland 

Dec. 0-13 

1 



Remarks 


Province. 


Epidemic in one locality. 
Bo. 


Bo. 


Port 60 miles north of Callao. 


European. 

Native. On farm. 

In native. 

Native, On farm. 


Imported. 


Sept. 13-Jan. 2: In 7 Provinces, 
ISO oases. 

From Dramholler, vicinity of 
Calgary. 
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FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1025, to February 5, 1026 — Continued 

SMALLPOX — Ooiii iniKni 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Canada— Continued . 









Dec. 6-12 

2 


Do 

Jan. 3-9 

1 



Dec. 27-Jan. 2 

1 


Pn 


20 



do 

5 



do 

2 


Ceylon. 




Colombo __ _ 

Dec. 6-12 

1 


China: 





Oct 25-Dec 19.... 


1 


Dec 7-20 

2 



Nov. 15-Dec. 26... 




Foochow ~... 

Nov. 1-21 

' _ .. 


Hankow . _ . 

Nov. 14-Dec. 26--. 

4 


Hongkong 

Nov. 22-28 

3 


Manchuria— 




A n-shan., 

Dec, 6-12 

1 


Dairen ... _ - 

Oct. 19-Dec. 0 

40 

10 

Mukden. _ __ 

Oet. 24-Nov. 15... 

1 


Tieh-lmg 

do - 

2 


Nanking ~ 

Nov, 21-Dee. 20 . 



Do.. 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 



Shanghai 

Oct. 25-Dec. 19.... 

23 

25 

Swatow 

Nov. 22-Dec. 5 



Tientsin 

Nov. 1-7 

1 


Egypt: 




Alexandria 


** 1 

1 

France. 




Gold Coast . 

September, 1925... 

14 

4 

Great Britain: 




England and Wales 

Nov. 15-Dec. 20 

790 


Do 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 

203 


Hull 

Dec. 27-Jan. '0 

14 


N ewes stle-on-Ty no 

Nov. 29-Dec. 19.. 

6 


Do 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2. _ 

1 


Nottingham 

Dec. 13-26 

5 


Sheffield 

Nov. 22-Doc. 12... 

7 


Greece 




Athens..* 

Nov. 1-30 

17 

1 

India 




Bombay 

Nov. 8- Dec. 12 

ID 

14 

Calcutta 

Nov. 29-Dec. 12... 

29 

18 

Karachi 

Nov. 1-2,1 

23 


Do 

Nov. 29- Dec. 5 ... 

4 

2 

Do _ 

Doc. 13-19 

3 


Madras...... 

Nov. 15-Doc. 26 

17 

5 

Rangoon 

Oct. 25-No v. 28... 

3 


Do.... 

Dec. 6-12 

o 

1 

Indo-China 




Province— 




Annum 

Sept. 1-30 

47 

9 

Cambodia _ 

do 

29 

8 

Cochin China. _ _ 

do 

28 

16 

Tonkin 

do 

18 


Iraq 




Bagdad. 

Nov. 1-14 

4 

4 

Do 

Nov. 22-Dec. 5.... 

9 

0 

Italy 



Rome... * ... 

Oct 12-25 

t 


Jamaica — 




Kingston....... 

Nov. 27-Dec. 26... 

43 


Japan: 


Taiwan 

Nov. 11-Dcc. 30... 

3 


Yokohama 

Dee, 14-20 

1 


Java: 




Batavia 

Oet 24-30 

1 


Do 

Nov, 14-27 

5 


Kraksaan 

Oct, 11-17 

n 


Malang. 

.....do 

2 


North Bantam...... 

Oct, 4-17 

4 



Remarks 


December, 1925* Cases, 32; 
deaths, l. Occurring m 15 
localities, January 3-16, 1926: 
Cases, 35. 


Port case. 


Present.. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


September, Octobei, 1925: Cates, 

yi. 


Oct. 3-31, 1925: Cases, 16. 

Oct. IS -Nov. 21, 1925: Cases, 
6,936; deaths, 


September, 1925, Cases, 122; 
<l<‘Uilis, 33. September, 1921: 
7K; deaths, 22. 


September, 
dentil, 0 , 2. 

1924: 

('uses, 

H; 

September, 
deaths, t. 

1924: 

Cnees, 

16; 

September, 
deaths, 19, 

1924: 


43; 


September, 1924: Casus, II. 

Hept, 6-Oet. 17, 1925: Cases, HI; 
deaths, 40 


Aug. 2 -Oft. 31, 1925: Coses, 88, 

Nov, 27- Dee. 20, 1925: Cases, 62. 
Reported us alastrim, 


Province and city. 
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Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Java-Continued, 

Probolingo - 

Oct. 11-17 

1 



Soerabaya 

Oct. 11-Nov. 28... 

394 

54 


South Bantam 

Oct. 11-17 

1 


Tegal „ 

Oct. 4-10 

9 

i 


Malta 

November 

14 



Mexico 



July-September, 1925; Deaths, 
1,157. 

Aguascalientes . 

Dec. 13-Jan. 2 

4 

3 

Do _ 

Jan. 6-16 


3 

Durango.. 

Dec. 1-31 


1 


Guadalaiara 

Dec. 29-Jan. 18 


4 


Mexico City 

Nov. 28-Dec. 5 

1 


Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral district. 

; 

Do 

Jan. 3-9 

1 



Torreon. 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31 


51 



August-Sop- 

tember. 

July 23- Aug. 23 

103 

1 


Persia: 

Teheran 

68 


Peru: 

Arequipa 

Oct. 1-31 


1 


Poland.!.. 1 - 




Nov. 1-7, 1925: Cases, 8. 

Portugal: 

Lisbon 

Oct. 4-31 

124 


Do 

Nov. 16-Dec. 6 

31 

! 

Do 

Nov. 14-Dec. 19... 

179 


Oporto 

Nov. 22-Dec. 19... 

2 

3 


Do 

Dec. 27- Jan. 2 

i 1 


Russia 




May-June, 1925: Cases, 2,333. 
Later than previously pub- 
lished reports. 

Do 

July- August 

760 


Siam ... 



July 12-Sept. 5, 1925: Cases, 21; 
deaths, 6. 

Spain; 

Madrid.. 

Year 1925 


, 18 

Malaga 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 


2 


Do 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 


1 


Valencia . 

Dec. 20-26 

1 



Do 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 

1 



Switzerland ....... 




June 28-Nov. 21, 1925: Cases, 62. 

Lucerne 

Oct. 1-Nov. 30 

8 


Tunisia: 

Tunis 

Nov. 21-30 

2 



Do 

Dec. 11-31 

10 

1 


Do 

Jan. 1-10 

1 



Union of South Africa: 
Transvaal— 

Pretoria District .... 

Dec. 6-12 



Outbreaks. In native com- 





pound. 


TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria: 

Algiers 

Argentina: 

Rosario 

Bulgaria 

Gliile; 

Valparaiso . 
China; 

Antung 

Czechoslovakia. 

Egypt: 


October-Dec. 20.. 4 


Oct. 13-1 

September-0 c- 
ber. 

Nov. 29-Dec, 5_._. 


1 

20 


Nov. 29-Dec. 27... 5 

October, 1925 8 


2 

1 

1 


Port Said. 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Greece; 

Athens... 

Latvia 

Lithuania 


Nov, 19-25. 


July-October. 
Oct. 25-81 

Nov. 1-30.-. 
October, 1925. 


1 


4 

1 


11 2 
2 


October, 1925; One case. 


Scptember-October, 1925: Cases, 
9; deaths, 1. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to February 5, 1926— Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Mexico.. _ _ __ __ _ 




July-Scptembcr, 1925: Deaths, 
90. 

Agunscalientes 

Dec. 14-19 

I 


Durango. 

Dec. 1-31 


i 

Guadalajara 

Dec. 8- Jan. 4 


3 


Mexico City 

Nov. 22-Jan 0 

165 


Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral district. 

Tampico...” 

Dec. 21-Jan. 10.... 

1 

1 

Torreon 

November, 1925... 


1 

Morocco 

August, 1925 

3 


Palestine. 

Jalia 

Dec. 1-7 

1 



Nazareth. _ 

Nov. 3-9 

1 



Safad 

Nov. 24-30 

1 



Tel-Aviv 

do 

1 



Peru: 

Apequipa 

October, 1925 

2 


Poland 1 

Oct. 11-Nov. 14... 

142 

16 


Rumania „ 


July, 3925: Cases, 74; deaths, 9. 
May-.) une, J 02,3 . Cases, 10,080. 

Russia.... 




Do.... 




Later than previously pub- 
lished reports. 

July-August, 1925: Cases, 3,136. 
Oct. 1-31, 1925, Cases, 88? 
deaths, 7 (colored); cases, 7 
( European population) . 
Colored. 

Union of South Africa 




Cape Province 

Oct. 1-31 

63 

5 

Do 

Nov. 8-14 * 


Outbreaks m two districts. 

Middleburg District., j 
Natal ' 

Dec. 6-12... 

1 


European On farm. 

Oct. 1-Dec. 5 

1 


Orange Free State 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 

23 

1 


Do : 

Nov. 1-7 

Out breaks. 

Befchulia District... 

Dec. 6-12 



Do. 

Bothaville District 

do 

1 


Native. On farm. 

Transvaal 

Oct. 1-31 

1 

1 






T 


YELLOW FEVER 


Gold Coast 

September 

1 

1 

Nigeria 

August-Septem- 

ber. 

2 

1 


X 
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A Further Study of Butter, Fresh Beef, and Yeast as Pellagra Preven- 
tives, with Consideration of the Relation of Factor P-P of Pellagra 
(and Black Tongue of Dogs) to Vitamin B 

By Joseph Goldberger, Suigeon; G. A. Wheeler, Surgeon; R. D. Lillie, Passed Assistant Surgeon; 
and L. M. Rogers, Assistant Suigeon, United States Public Health Seivice 

A pellagra-preventive feeding experiment begun in 1914 by Gold- 
berger, Waring, and Willets and carried on for a period of three years 
resulted in demonstrating the complete preventability of pellagra by 
diet alone (1). This experiment was of such a character, however, 
that it did not in itself reveal just what food or foods were to 
be credited with the preventive action. It could be considered as 
suggesting, at most, that the fresh meat and milk of the diet were 
concerned in bringing about the protective effect. The probability 
that both meat and milk contained the factor or factors which 
operated to prevent the development of the disease gained strength 
from the results of a study of the relation of diet to pellagra inci- 
dence among households of certain South Carolina cotton-mill 
villages carried out during 1916 by Goldberger, Wheeler, and Syden- 
stricker (2). In that study it was found not only that pellagra 
occurred less frequently or not at all in households having a daily 
minimum average supply of approximately a pint of milk or 30 
grams of fresh meat per adult unit, but also that an increasing supply 
of each of these foods independently of the other was definitely asso- 
ciated with a decreasing pellagra incidence. 

The soundness of the inference drawn from these studies, together 
with the inference from such epidemiological observations as the well- 
known rarity of the disease in nursing infants, that milk when a 
generous element in the diet operates to prevent pellagra was, in 1922, 
demonstrated by Goldberger and Tanner (3) by direct test. In that 
test it was found that a daily supplement of approximately 1200 grams 
(40 fluid ounces) of fresh buttermilk prevented the development of 
recognizable evidence of the disease in all of a group of 25 insane 
patients during a period of observation of one year when, in the ab- 
sence of the buttermilk or other equivalent preventive, upward of 40 
or 50 per cent of the group would, judging by previous experience, 
have developed the disease within a period of three to seven or eight 
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months. A test of dry skim milk (a MoitoI-SouIo pro duet) carried 
out by the same workers (4) during the period July, 192^-Septeinber, 
1924, resulted in showing that when taken in a daily quantity (105 
grams) approximately equivalent (on the basis ol protein content) 
to that of the fresh buttermilk, the dry skint milk was not fully 
adequate as a pellagra-preventive, and thus distinctly inferior to 
fresh buttermilk, since of some 22 pellagrins taking the dry skim 
milk, four developed either definite or very suggestive evidence of a 
recurrence of the dermal lesions of pellagra. The inferior potency 
of dried skim milk was recently further impressed on us by observ- 
ing the occurrence of two recurrent attacks in a patient on a liquid 
diet containing 125 grams of such milk. 1 

Butter 

The evidence that milk had preventive action in pellagra naturally 
suggested an inquiry as to whether butter had similar properties. In 
a previous communication (3) mention was made of the very disap- 
pointing results of such an inquiry. The butter to which this had 
reference was from the general supply of the Georgia State Sani- 
tarium and was produced in batches of a few pounds each by farmers 
in the general vicinity of this institution in central Georgia and sold 
by them to the Sanitarium. The study was made at a season when 
the cows yielding the butter were and had for some time been largely 
pasture fed. Although tried repeatedly and in increasing quantities 
(in several instances the patients were known to have consumed an 
average of approximately 135 to 145 grams daily during a period of 
from three to upward of five months), this butter practically inva- 
riably failed to prevent recurrence of the disease. 

The favorable results in the treatment and prevention of the 
Chittenden-TTnderhill (5) pellagralike disease of dogs (black tongue 
(6)), reported by Underhill and Mendel (7), with butter from a North- 
ern locality suggested, in view of the possibility, if not probability, 
that this canine disease may be the analogue of human pellagra, the 

i As this observation has a number of interesting bearings, mention of the more significant details may 
here be made: 

A white, insane, female pellagrin, 35 years old and weighing 47 kilos, came under observation May 14, 1024, 
with mild dermal pellagra. The dermal lesions persisting, though with remissions, and the patient being so 
poor an eater as to make tube feeding from time to time necessary, she was changed on July 19, 1924, from 
the general ward diet to the following liquid diet: Dry skim milk (Merrel-Soule), 125 grains; cod liver oil, 28 
grams; cottonseed oil, 70 grams; sucrose, 200 grams; tomato juice (from canned tomatoes), 170 grams; table 
salt, 5 grams in water. The dermal condition now cleared up, but a stomatitis gradually developed , and on 
September 29, 1924; that is, about two months after beginning this milk diet, the distinctive dermatitis 
reappeared. On October 19 she began taking a supplement of “ Yeast Vitamine-Harris* Powder," 25 grams 
daily. Eight days latet this was reduced to 10 grams. Gradually the dermatitis and stomatitis cleared 
up. * On January 15, 1925, the patient appearing in excellent condition, the "yeast vltaminc" supplement 
fras discontinued. , She continued seemingly in good condition, taking all the milk ration until A prim, 
1925, when lesions that proved to bo those of a pellagrous dermatitis began to appear on her hands. Thus 
this patient had a relapse of her attack of pellagra at the end of a period of about two months, during which 
she daily consumed 125 grams of dry skim milk (representing about 44 grams of milk proteins), and a mnir- 
rence of the disease at the end of a further period of about seven months of this diet, or about three and u 
half months after discontinuing the supplement of a commercial yeast concentrate. ‘ ' 
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desirability of trying butter from a similar locality in the human 
disease. And this all the more as it seemed possible that butter from 
a northern dairying locality, presumably affording superior pasture at 
certain seasons, might he more potent in the factor preventing black 
tongue (and, possibly, pellagra) than that from the nondairying 
region of central Georgia. Accordingly, a supply of such butter laid 
down in Vermont early in July, 1924, was secured. 3 It was kept in 
cold storage at New Haven, Conn., until the fall of the year (Octo- 
ber), after which time express shipments- in quantities as needed 
were made to us at the Georgia State Sanitarium, where the study 
was carried out. At the Sanitarium it was kept in the Sanitarium 
refrigerator room and issued daily in the required amounts. The 
approximate composition of the butter-supplemented diet is shown 
in Table 1 . 

The results of trials in pellagra prevention made with this butter 
were no more favorable than those made with butter locally pro- 
duced. Recurrence of the disease was observed in some patients 
(weighing between 40 and 50 kilos) in spite of a daily consumption of 
approximately 147 grams (about 5 ounces) of the Vermont butter 
during periods ranging from two to seven months. 

It is possible that these periods were in most instances somewhat 
longer, that is, that the recurrence of the eruption was somewhat 
later, than would have been the case had the butter been absolutely 
devoid of preventive action. In this respect the Vermont butter did 
not differ appreciably from that locally produced. Our study was not 
on a sufficient scale to permit of sound judgment on this point; the 
indications afforded by our preliminary trials were so decidedly unsatis- 
factory as not to justify their continuation. Recalling, however, that 
fresh buttermilk was found to have pellagra-preventive action (3) it 
would seem reasonable to expect that butter may carry at least a trace 
of the special pellagra -preventive essential (factor P~F). Considering 
the very large quantity of butter daily consumed by some of our 
patients, its definite failure to prevent in these a recurrence of the 
disease seems to us, however, to indicate that if the butter with which 
we worked (both the Vermont and the Georgia product) contained 
this factor it contained it in a practically negligible quantity. 

Assuming, as seems reasonable in view of Underhill and Mendel's 
report, that the Vermont butter contained the black-tongue-prevcnt- 
ive substance, then it would seem as if this substance and factor P-P 
were not identical or that it had undergone deterioration during the 
time before the butter was used. The latter possibility would seem 
all the more plausible, as Underhill and Mendel (7) report that butter 
of known origin and rich in the black-tongue-protective substance 

* We were able to do this through the kind courtesy of Professor Underhill, who introduced us to the 
dealer who supplied him and who' undertook to secure for us some of the same butter as that secured for 
Professors Underhill and Mendel. 
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gradually loses its effectiveness when kept in cold storage for a period 
of approximately one year or less. In considering this possibility 
it must be noted that our Vermont butter began to he served to our 
patients about the middle of October, 1921, or about three months 
after it was laid down, and the first recurrence of pellagra in patients 
taking it developed during the latter half of February, 1925, or not 
over about 734 months after the butter was made* If our disappoint- 
ing experience with Vermont butter was due to loss of potency, then 
it would seem as if the P-.P factor (in butter) undergoes deterioration 
surprisingly quickly 4 . Since our .Georgia butter was always relatively 
quite fresh, loss of potency incident to long storage can hardly enter 
into consideration in relation to the failure of this product, so that 
it would seem as if this must have been poor or lacking in the P-P 
factor from the outset. Considering our experience with butter as a 
whole and in the light of the fact that our study of fresh buttermilk 
produced near the Sanitarium showed this to contain the P-P factor, 
it would seem more probable that, like our Georgia butter, the Ver- 
mont product was poor or lacking in the P-P factor in the first place 
rather than that this had undergone deterioration and therefore that 
this factor and the black-tongue-preventive substance are not identi- 
cal. So far as the above recorded experience with butter goes, these 
factors may, indeed, be distinct; but wo should here perhaps state 
that our own experience with butter in experimental black tongue is 
in harmony with that in pellagra. In our own study, butter has 
failed us in the treatment and prevention of experimental black 
tongue just about as it has failed us in the treatment and prevention 
of pellagra. We have no explanation to suggest of the difference in 
our results with butter in black tongue from those reported by Under- 
hill and Mendel, except the possibility that the black-tongue- prevent- 
ive factor entered into their basal diet from some unsuspected source. 
It was just such occurrence in our own work that led to the discovery 
of the black-tongue-preventive potency of yeast. 

Beef 

The belief that fresh meat contains the pellagra-preventive factor 
or f actors was, up to 1924, based on indirect evidence of the character 
cited in a preceding section of this report. In that year Goldhergor 
and Tanner (3) added to that evidence by reporting very favorable 
results of treatment in eight well-marked though not very severe 
(mainly dermal) cases, with fresh beef as the only known therapeutic 
dement in the diet. Though carried out with all possible care it was 

* In a patient who bad come under observation and had begun taking the full allowance of this blitter at 
about the middle of December, 1924: * - . ’ > 

' * A test of the vitamin A potency of this butter made during December, 1925, when it was about 17 months 
old, showed it to be quite efficient in curing xeropthalmia in a dose of 100 tngm. of the fat daily. A smaller 
dose was not tested. 
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realized that a therapeutic test on so restricted a scale could at best 
hardly be more than strongly suggestive; and while it was in har- 
mony with and strengthened previous indications that fresh beef 
contains the pellagra-preventive factor or factors, it was, neverthe- 
less, felt that a preventive feeding test would be needed to prove 
this conclusively. We have carried out such a test as a detail of 
the study of pellagra prevention that has been in progress at the 
tJeorgia State Sanitarium since 1914, the pertinent facts in relation 
to which are as follows: 

In this test we used fresh beef drawn from the Sanitarium supply. 
The muscle meat was trimmed free of tendon, gristle, and visible fat, 
run through a meat chopper and a weighed amount, at the rate of 
seven ounces (200 grams) per patient per day, was stirred into a 
little water, seasoned with salt, and quickly brought to a boil. This 
daily ration was served and well taken in equal portions at breakfast 
and at the midday meal. 

The determination of the daily allowance was largely arbitrary. 
Since our purpose was, if possible, to show that the disease could 
be prevented completely by a liberal though not excessive quantity 
of this food, we decided on the allowance (200 grams) that had 
served us very satisfactorily in the treatment of active cases (3), 
judging that this would be very likely to fulfill the, presumably, 
somewhat less exacting requirements of prevention. The approxi- 
mate composition of the diet thus supplemented is shown in Tables 2 
and 3. 

- The test was begun December 17, 1924, and carried on for one 
year to December 31, 1925. During this period 26 pellagrins were 
taken under observation for preventive treatment with the beef- 
supplemented diet. Of this number, two were under observation 
for periods so brief as to have no significance, three were under 
observation for fully ten months, and the remaining 21 for fully 
one year. In none of these patients was there observed any recog- 
nizable evidence of a recurrence of pellagra, although in the light of 
repeated experience with this class of patients 5 it is safe to state 
that in the absence of the beef or other equivalent preventive food 
upward of 40 or 50 per cent of them would have suffered a return 
of the disease within a period of from three to seven or eight months. 
The complete absence of any indication of a recurrence in any of this 
group of pellagrins — twenty-one of whom, as stated, were under 
observation for a year — would therefore seem- to be conclusive 
evidence of the preventive action of the fresh lean beef. 

Although no recurrence of pellagra was observed in any of these 
patients it is of much interest to note that mild evidence of beriberi 
developed in five of them. The most striking and constant indication 

« Five of the 21 who were under observation a full year had had at least two previous attacks of the disease, ■ 
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of beriberi was a slight and variable edema of the legs beginning over 
the shins, in the feet, or in both these parts, and was noted in the first 
case of this group of patients about June 11, 1925, or nearly six 
months after the patient had begun the beef diet. Following an in- 
crease in the whole maize meal and the cow peas at the expense of 
the grits and rice, designed to increase the vitamin B (antineuritie) 
content of the diet (compare Table 3 with Table 2), the edema began 
to subside and before the close of the period of observation this and 
such other symptoms as may have been present ( fcac hyearffiTf fpa i r * 
and tenderness of the legs) had cleared up completely* Evidently 
the beef diet, while adequate to prevent pellagra, was, during about 
the first six months of this study, slightly deficient in the beriberi 
vitamin. 

Yeast 

Some very favorable indications afforded by thoropeuiie and 
preventive tests of yeast in experimental black tongue of dogs (8) 
led to a study of the action of this preparation in pellagra. The 
results of that study were published a year ago (4) ; they indicated 
that dried yeast was an efficient pellagra-preventive. Toward the 
close of the study its favorable progress, particularly in view of 
the failure of casein, suggested the desirability of studying in a 
similar way the protein-free yeast fraction of Osborne and Wakeman 
(9), and this all the more as a commercial preparation of what wo 
understood was this fraction was available on the market. This has 
been done with results as follows: 

We have worked with the commercial preparation marketed under 
the name of “Yeast Vi t amin-Harris Powder of the Harris Labora- 
tories, Tuckahoc, N. Y. Tins preparation appears to have come into 
use in a number of laboratories as a convenient supposedly protein- 
free concentrate of vitamin B and is commonly but, we find, erro- 
neously assumed to be the Osborne and Wakeman yeast, fraction 
II (9). It is possible that when first marketed it may have been this 
yeast fraction; we are advised, however, by Dr. I. F. Harris, director 
of the Harris Laboratories, and, with his permission, state that now 
this preparation is simply the dried watery (acidulated) extract of 
yeast prepared, Doctor Harris states, according to a somewhat 
modified Osborne and Wakeman (9) technique. This is claimed by 
Doctor Harris to be but negligibly, if at all, inferior in vitamin B 
potency to fraction II of Osborne and Wakeman (9). 

The dose of this preparation decided on for administration to 
our patients was one-half of that used in the study of dried yeast, 
that is, 15 grams a day* R In a few instances and for brief periods 
this was increased for therapeutic purposes to 30 grams. It was 
given dissolved in a little tap water in equal portions, at each meal 

* It may well foe that considerably less than this may suffice as a preventive* 
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during the first three months of the study. After this period it was 
all given at one time at the supper meal. 

The basic diet given the patients receiving this vitamin powder 
supplement was essentially identical with that given the patients 
receiving beef, and is shown in Tables 4 and 5. 

The study was begun May 26, 1924, with the treatment of a case 
in a recently admitted patient with a sharp attack (dermal and 
mental). Since then 22 patients in all have come under this treat- 
ment. Of these, 12 presented more or less pronounced active 
symptoms, including the dermatitis, and 3 the stomatitis, etc. of a 
pellagra sine pellagra. Seven came under observation for purely 
preventive treatment, being without active symptoms of the disease 
at the time. 

Of these 22 patients, 1 has been under observation for 16 months, 

1 for 14 months, 1 for 13 months, 5 for 12 months, 2 for 8 months, 

2 for 7 months, and the others for various shorter periods. 

Under the treatment, the active symptoms of the disease, in those 
presenting such, cleared up and, what is of much greater significance, 
in no case while taking the yeast extract has there been any recog- 
nizable evidence of a recurrence. 

Recalling that our expectation, based on long experience with 
this class of patients, was that some 40 or 50 per cent of them would 
have developed evidence of a recurrence within some three to seven 
or eight months in the absence of the vitamin powder or equivalent 
preventive, the absence of any recurrence whatever in any of the 
patients, eight of whom were under observation for at least one year, 
is, in our judgment, conclusive evidence of the pellagra-preventive 
action of this yeast extract. 

Here we wish to record that, as in the case of the beef study, a 
number of the patients taking the yeast extract developed evidence 
of beriberi. 7 In these, six in all, as in the five mentioned in con- 
nection with the study of beef, the most striking and constant in- 
dication was a slight edema of the feet or feet and legs. This ap- 
peared first about May 24, 1925, in a patient of this group who began 
taking the yeast vitamin preparation on November 21, 1924, or 
about six months after beginning this treatment. 

The changes in diet looking to an increase in the beriberi vitamin, 
mentioned in connection with the cases observed in the patients tak- 
ing beef, were made between June 22 and June 26, 1925, and also 
affected the patients taking the 11 yeast vitamine” powder (compare 

’Having been led to believe from tbe literature that this preparation was exceptionally rich in vitamin 
B (antineuritic), this occurrence both surprised and perplexed us at first, but the development of the 
same syndrome in some of the patients in the beef study, together with the clearing up of the symptoms 
following upon the changes in diet designed to increase the antineuritic vitamin, convinces us that the 
15 grams of u yeast vitamine ” powder supplied little if any more antineuritic than did the 200 grains of 
fresh beef, 
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Table 5 with Table 4). By this date, however, three of the patients 
had already completed an observation period of a year, one of fully 
11 months, one of 9}4 months, and one of 7 months. Following 
the indicated modifications in the basic diet the evidence of beri- 
beri gradually subsided and disappeared. 

Thus the yeast extract-supplemented diet, like the beef-supple- 
mented diet, was adequate to prevent pellagra, but, until certain 
modifications were made (which for certain patients were not in 
effect until after 7 to 12 months after beginning the “ yeast vilamino” 
treatment), was slightly deficient in the beriberi vitamin. 

Discussion 

The results of previously published studies (3) (4) have boon in- 
terpreted as indicating that in the prevention and, presumably, 
causation of pellagra there is concerned a previously unrecognized or 
unappreciated dietary essential (designated as factor P-P) which 
may be effective with but little, possibly without any, cooperation 
from the protein factor. The results of the studies presented above 
serve, we believe, to strengthen this interpretation and to increase 
the probability that factor P-P plays the sole essential role in the 
prevention of the disease. 

It seems well established that the muscle of beef is relatively poor 
in all the commonly recognized dietary essentials except protein. So 
that, at first- thought, it might plausibly be suggested that the pre- 
ventive action of fresh beef is due to this constituent. When it is 
recalled, however, that, in a study carried out by Ooldberger and 
Tanner (4), a daily supplement of 69 grams of casein (approximately 
60 grams of protein) failed fully to prevent the disease, it is difficult 
to attribute the marked potency of the beef supplement to its 45 
grams of protein, or, at least, to this protein alone. This difficulty is 
enhanced and the presence of another factor in the beef more strongly 
suggested when we recall the distinctly inferior pellagra-preventive 
potency (on the basis of protein content) of dried skim milk as coin- 
pared with fresh buttermilk already referred to in the introductory 
section of this report. 

The evidence of pellagra-preventive activity of the supplement of 
15 grams of the yeast extract appears to us to point still .more strongly 
to the existence of a special pellagra-preventive essential (factor 
P-P), and to the probability that this may be effective without any 
cooperation from the protein. This preparation is believed to be low 
in or lacking appreciable amounts of protein, and while it has a fairly 
high nitrogen content 8 it seems reasonably certain that only part 
of this is in a form conceivably capable of supplementing the protein 

* One sample analyzed in the Division of Chemistry of the Hygienic* Laboratory was found to contain 
7 M and another 7.14 per cent nitrogen. 
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of the diet. Assuming, however, that all of its nitrogen is in the form 
of protein, the 15 grams of the dried extract would, on this assump- 
tion, contribute at most about 7.5 grains of protein. To attribute to 
this small addition the preventive potency of this preparation would 
imply that its nitrogen is in a form possessing supplementing prop- 
erties notably superior to those of not less than about 36 grams of 
milk proteins (dried skim milk) and to those of 60 grams of casein 
protein. While this may conceivably be the case it seems so highly 
improbable as to warrant the conclusion that the preventive action 
of the yeast extract is due primarily to a special pellagra-preventive 
substance (factor P-F). 

It would appear then, that, unlike butter, fresh lean beef and \ T east 
contain a factor (factor P-P) which probably plays the primary r6le 
in the prevention and the causation of pellagra, 

RELATION OF FACTOR P-P TO VITAMIN R 

If the foregoing interpretation is, as we believe, sound, it follows 
that the “ yeast vitamine'” powder with which we have worked is not, 
as it has generally been considered, a concentrate of vitamin B alone, 
but contains also and, apparently, in considerable concentration, the 
pellagra-preventive factor P-P. 9 

It seems necessary at this juncture to anticipate the publication 
of the results of our experimental study of black tongue of dogs. 
This study, begun over four years ago, is still in progress, but we may 
now state that we have experimentally induced this canine disease by 
feeding dogs certain diets previously found associated with the 
occurrence of pellagra, including the Rankin prison farm experimental 
diet (10). Some modifications of certain of these diets have resulted 
in giving us our standard experimental black-tongue-producing diet* 
This is shown in Table 6. A somewhat simpler diet also black- 
tongue producing is shown in Table 7. In this study, white and 
yellow maize meal, casein, cod liver oil, and butter have been found 
very poor, or lacking, in the black-tongue preventive factor. Milk 
has been found to possess inferior preventive activity. A test of 
fresh lean beef, although not yet completed, 10 is sufficiently far ad- 
vanced to warrant the statement that this possesses considerable 
black-tongue-preventive potency (see Table 8). Dried yeast and 
the commercial yeast extract referred to above have been found very 
efficient preventives of black tongue. Seidell’s activated solid (11) in 
a daily dose at the rate of 2 grams per kilo of body weight as a sup- 
plement to basic diet 123, shown in Table 6, has black-tongue-pre- 
ventive action. Thus the black-tongue-preventive factor is present 

f So far as the above recorded experience with this preparation goes, it would suggest that this preparation 
may be richer in factor J?~P than in vitamin B. 

m It has three mure months to run to complete a period of one year, our usual period in such cases. 
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in lean beef muscle, in yeast, and in the commercial dried watery 
extract of yeast, and it is adsorbed from a watery extract of yeast by 
English fullers 7 earth. Our data appear to indicate that this factor is 
a dietary essential, heretofore either not recognized or not appreciated 
as such, necessary for the nutrition of the dog. 

From the foregoing it appears that the substances that have been 
found to possess black-tongue-preventive potency have, when tried 
in pellagra, been found efficient preventives of the human disease; 
those that had failed in pellagra or were of low pellagra-preventive 
potency (milk) when tried in black tongue have failed or were feeble 
as preventives of the canine syndrome. In view of this striking 
similarity, if not identity, of behavior we feel justified in adopting, 
and are planning our studies of pellagra on, the working hypothesis 
that black tongue of dogs is the analogue of pellagra in man. Ac- 
cordingly, it may tentatively be assumed that factor P~P is the 
dietary essential primarily concerned in the prevention and causa- 
tion of both black tongue and pellagra. The assumption of this 
identity seems all the more reasonable as otherwise it would (and 
it still may) be necessary to conclude that the u yeast vitamine” 
powder contains in addition to the pellagra-preventive essential, 
also a special black-tongue-preventive factor. Thus assuming that 
we are dealing with one factor (P-P) let us consider its relation to 
“ water soluble B.” 

Although this water-soluble vitamin has quite generally been con- 
sidered as representing a single dietary factor having both antineuritic 
and growth-promoting properties, a number of investigators (12) 
have dissented from this view and have advanced reasons for believ- 
ing that it includes at least two distinct dietary essentials— one the 
antineuritic or beriberi vitamin (vitamin B sensu stricto according to 
Funk (13)) and the other a “growth-promoting 77 factor which some 
workers (14) believe identical with Wildiers 7 bios. Thus with the 
possibility before us that vitamin B may include at least two distinct 
dietary essentials, it becomes necessary to consider the relation of 
factor P-P to these two at least. 

In previous publications (3) (4) evidence was adduced that was 
interpreted as excluding vitamin B from consideration as essential 
in relation to the prevention and causation of pellagra. This had 
reference to vitamin B in the generally accepted sense of the anti- 
neuritic or antiberiberi vitamin. That vitamin B in this sense, that 
is, as the antiberiberi essential, and factor P-P are distinct and may 
perform their physiological functions independently, is also, and we 
believe quite conclusively, shown by the fact of the rare association 
of the two diseases beriberi and pellagra. An interesting example of 
. this independence of action is the observation, mentioned in a pre- 
ceding section, of the occurrence of beriberi in some of the patients * 
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taking the beef and in others taking the yeast extract-supplemented 
diets. The fact that very exceptionally the two diseases may occur 
together in the same patient (15) emphasizes the significance of the 
rarity of such association. In other words, while the diet may at 
the same time be deficient in both the beriberi- and the pellagra- 
preventive essentials, ordinarily, in endemic localities of these dis- 
eases, the diet concerned is deficient in one and not (or but inappre- 
ciably) in the other factor. 

With respect to the relation of factor P-P to the second, the so- 
called growth-promoting essential, possibly included in the designa- 
tion “water-soluble B,” the studies presented in the foregoing afford 
no basis for judgment. It may be stated in this connection, however 
(again anticipating the publication of certain of the results of the 
experimental study of black tongue), that the discovery of the black 
tongue- (and pellagra-) preventive potency of yeast has led to a 
study designed to elucidate the characters of factor P-P and thus, 
perhaps, aid in the determination of its identity. This study has 
revealed that factor P-P is adsorbed from an acidulated watery 
extract 11 of yeast by English fuller’s earth (Seidell’s activated solid); 
that yeast heated to charring no longer possesses appreciable black 
tongue-preventive activity. After heating in the steam autoclave 
at 15 pounds for two and one-half hours, the yeast retains, our tests in 
dogs show, much, if not all, of its activity in the prevention of black 
tongue; but when young rats are fed a diet in which the sole source 
of “ water-soluble B” is derived from as much as 30 or 40 percent of 
this autoclaved yeast, and which is otherwise complete for growth, 
their growth is quickly arrested, their weight then' declines, and they 
die with or without symptoms of polyneuritis (Chart 1, period 4, and 
Chart 2). The unheated yeast, 12 it may be noted, when fed young 
rats in diets at an 8 or 10 per cent level, provides sufficient “water- 
soluble B” for good, though not for optimal, growth. Thus, accord- 
ing to current ideas, the heating for two and one-half hours inactivates 
the water-soluble vitamin (as it exists in dried yeast ; it does not 
appreciably affect it as it exists in Seidell’s activated solid), but 
obviously does not notably affect the P-P factor. Evidently, too, 
factor P-P is not of itself growth promoting. Furthermore, if the 
so-called growth-promoting water-soluble vitamin of the yeast is 
distinct from the antincuritic and from the P-P factor, then either 
the heating has inactivated it or, like factor P-P, it is not a special 
“growth” factor. 

But that factor P-P or some associated (and, in yeast, relatively 
thermostable) factor, distinct from the antineuritic, is essential for 
growth (of the rat at least) would appear from the following: 1. — 

ft Wo have gained the impression that factor P-P is relatively much more soluble in acidulated water 
than in 85 per cent (toy volume) alcohol# whereas the antineuritic is relatively readily soluble in tooth, 

u Fleischmann’s wort-grown, low temperature dried yeast was used. 
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When young rats are feci a diet complete for growth except as to 
“water soluble B” and containing as the sole source of this vitamin 
as much as 30 or 40 per cent of yeast 12 previously heated in the 
autoclave at 15 pounds for two and one-half hours (and from tests 



Chart l.— Weight curves of four young albino rats (luring four dietary periods. During period i their 
diet (No* 218) included as the sole source of “water soluble B “40 per (sent of an alcoholic extract, of corn. 
After an initial gain in weight they began to lose, whereupon there was added to their diet 9 per emit 
of yeast previously autoclaved at 35 pounds for 2 H hours. This was at once followed (period 2) with a 
resumption of growth which was well maintained during three weeks, at the end of which a change in 
diet was again made. This change consisted of the withdrawal of corn extract and autoclaved yeast 
thus giving them the basic diet (No. 206) without any known source of “water soluble B.” Growth 
was at once* arrested, followed by a downward trend in weight (period 8), Now another change 
in diet was made. The basic diet (No* 206) was replaced by one which included 40 per cent of autoclaved 
yeast as the sole source of “water soluble B” (diet No. 239). This change was followed by a resump- 
tion of growth, which lasted hut a short time, and was followed by a progressive loss in weight. Thus 
neither 40 per cent of the corn extract nor 40 per cent of the autoclaved yeast when the sole source of 
“water soluble B ” permitted the rats to grow, but when only 9 per cent of the autoclaved yeast was 
added to the diet containing the corn extract growth took place and was maintained, 

in dogs shown to contain P-P), they quickly decline in weight after a 
slight initial rise and die with, or without signs of polyneuritis (Chart 
1, period 4, and Chart 2) (antineuritic deficient). 2.— When young 
rats are fed a diet complete for growth except as to the u water 
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soluble B,” but containing as the sole source of this vitamin as much 
as 40 per cent of a preparation of an alcohol extract 13 of corn meal 
that can alleviate or cure polyneuritis in the rat, the weight of such 
animals, after slight initial growth, is arrested and then declines 
(Chart 1, period 1, and Chart 3). 3. — If, however, young rats are 

fed a diet, as before, complete for growth except as to the “water- 
soluble B,” but containing as sources of this vitamin as little as 
8 or 10 per cent of the autoclaved yeast and as little as 5 per cent 
of our extract of maize meal, the animals grow (Chart 4. See also 
Chart 1, period 2). 



P = polyneurit/? 

Chart 2.— Weight curves of four young albino rats .whose diet (No. 227) included as the sole source of 
“water soluble B” 27 per cent of autoclaved yeast. Slight initial growth was followed by arrest and 
continued loss of weight terminating in death. Two of the animals developed signs of polyneuritis. 

Again, when young rats are fed a diet complete for growth except as 
to the “water soluble B” and containing 20 per cent of dried fresh 
lean beef (which, judging by experience with pellagra and black tongue, 
contains factor P-P) as the sole source of this vitamin, such animals, 
as is well known, after slight initial growth, decline in weight and 
die with or without polyneuritis (Chart 5 ? period 1) (antincuritic 
deficiant). If, however, when signs of polyneuritis begin to appear, 
there be included in such diet as little as 5 per cent of our alcoholic 
corn extract (40 per cent of which as the sole source of water-soluble 
vitamin in a diet does not enable the rat to grow), the animals, if not 


m This extract is prepared by intermittent percolation of whole white corn meal at room temperature 
with alcohol of 85 per cent by volume strength, until about C».5 liters are obtained from 5 kg, corn meal, 
.The percolate is put into a distilling flask and concentrated to about oae-ftfth to one-fourth its volume. 
This is then poured into a pan on a water bath and corn starch stared into it at the rate of 125 gm. of starch 
to 5 kg. of corn meal used. The remaining alcoholic liquid is driven off by fanning. The damp residue is 
then transferred to glass dishes and farther dried in a current of warm air, after which it is ground into 
a powder. For each 18 to 18.5 gm. of corn meal l gm, of this product is thus obtained. 
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too far gone, recover from polyneuritis and resume growth (Chart 
5, period 2). Evidently our alcoholic extract of maize contains an 
essential that cures polyneuritis in the rat, and while not growth 
promoting 11 of itself, permits or promotes growth when combined 
in a diet otherwise complete for growth except for “water soluble B” 
with a suitable proportion of a P-P-con tabling substance such as 
autoclaved yeast or beef (which itself, within certain limits, neither 
prevents polyneuritis nor permits growth). 

Thus, autoclaved yeast and beef muscle contain a factor distinct 
from the polyneuritis-preventing vitamin which in combination with 
the antineuritic is essential for the growth of the rat. From the 
facts presented, it seems probable that this is the same as factor 
P-P, and some of the work in the very confusing literature relating 
to the identity of the “growth-promoting” complex of “water solu- 
ble B” with bios appears to us to be in harmony with this interpre- 
tation. Further investigation will, however, be required to determine 
this. 



Chart 3.— Weight curves of two lots of young albino rats. The diet of both was free of “water soluble ft " 
except as supplied by 6 per cent (lot 477, diet 2!18 B) and 12 per cent (lot 478, diet 2118 O), respectively* 
of our corn extract. Growth was quickly arrested. 


In any event investigators using the rat-growth tost must here- 
after recognize and take due account of at least two essentials (B 
sensu stricto and P-P) where heretofore only one was considered. 
This is, perhaps, of special importance to those heretofore occupied 
in the chemical isolation of the beriberi vitamin. It may well be 
suspected that the highly “active” concentrates, supposedly of 
vitamin B ( sensu stricto) that some of these work era have succeodod 
in preparing, in proportion as they enable the rat to grow in the 
absence of any other source of the “water soluble B” in the diet are 
concentrates of at least two factors. The rat-growth test may 
continue to be used as a test of the purity of a concentrate, but must 
be interpreted in a sense opposite to that heretofore current. The 
pure concentrate will he seemingly inert. The complete test of such a 


14 Relatively, not absolutely so. 
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concentrate (or a food substance) will necessitate combining it 
alternately with an adequate proportion of a proved preparation of 
the antineuritic and of the P-P factor, respectively, and, perhaps, of 
both, and this or some equivalent test will have to be made before 
an apparently inactive preparation (or food) can he adjudged as 
really inert. It is, at least, possible that in the past, workers in 
discarding ‘‘inactive” fractions have unwittingly been throwing 
away the very tiling they were laboriously seeking. This may 
perhaps explain, at least in part, the somewhat unaccountable losses 
of vitamin in the process of fractionation of “active 57 preparations. 



Chart 4.— Weight curves of two lots of young albino rats. The diet of both was free of “water soluble B” 
except as supplied by 5 per cent of our corn extract combined with, in the cast' of lot 502, 8 per cent (diet 
243 E) and, in the case of lot 503, 10 per cent (diet 243 F) of autoclaved yeast Although neither prepa- 
ration alone when the sole source of “ water soluble B ” even to the extent of 40 per cent of the diet permits 
growth when, as he»’C, much smaller proportions of each are combined growth takes place, thus proving 
conclusively that this is uot si mply an additive phenomenon. The growth of these animals is at a some- 
what reduced mte; for optimal growth the percentages of both corn extract and autoclaved yeast would 
have to bo increased. 

- In closing it may be permitted to suggest that investigators 
interested in the isolation of vitamin B may find maize a better source 
of this factor than yeast, since maize is much poorer in the asso- 
ciated thermostable factor or factors than is yeast. 

Summary and Conclusions 

1. Previous trials of butter in a daily quantity of about 140 grams 
(5 ounces) using a Georgia product had practically invariably failed 
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to prevent recurrence of pellagra. Further trials with a Vermont 
product proved no more favorable than those with the Georgia butter. 

Butter would seem to be poor, or lacking, in the pellagra-preventive 
factor or factors. 

2. The pellagra-preventive action of a daily allowance of 200 
grams (7 ounces) of fresh meat in the form of lean beef was tested 
and found capable of completely preventing the disease, thus proving 
that fresh beef contains the pellagra-preventive factor or factors. 



P -polyneuritis 

Chart 5.— Growth curves of young albino rats whose diet during period 1 included as the sole source of 
“water soluble B ” 20 per cent of dried fresh beef. After some initial growth there was arrest followed by 
loss of weight with the development of signs of polyneuritis m three of the animals. After two of these 
died the diet was modified by adding 5 per cent of our corn extract (diet 219 A). This was followed by 
disappearance of the signs of polyneuritis in the survivor showing these, with prompt resumption of 
growth in both survivors (period 2). The beef contained sufficient P~P but was deficient in antineu- 
rit ic. The small addition of corn extract supplied enough of this to supplement P-P sufficiently to per- 
mit growth to take place. 

The beef-supplemented diet, though adequate for pellagra pre- 
vention, was, during about half of the period of study, slightly 
deficient in the beriberi vitamin. 

3. The pellagra-preventive action of a dried yeast extract was 
tested in a daily quantity of 15 grams (half an ounce) and fotmd 
efficient in preventing the disease. 

The yeast-extract-supplemented diet was adequate to prevent 
pellagra, but, during a part of the period of observation, was slightly 
deficient in the beriberi vitamin. 

4. TKe results of the studies presented are believed to strengthen 
the interpretation of those previously reported, namely, that in the 
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prevention and presumably causation of pellagra there is concerned 
a heretofore unrecognized or not fully appreciated dietary essential 
(factor P-P), and to indicate the probability that this may play the 
sole essential r61e in relation to the disease. 

5. A statement of a preliminary character is made of some of the 
results of an experimental study of black tongue, and it is briefly 
pointed out that the substances that have been found to possess 
black-tongue-preventive potency have, when tried in pellagra, been 
found efficient preventives of the human disease and that those that 
had failed in pellagra, or were of low pellagra-preventive potency, 
when tried in black tongue have failed, or were feeble, as preventives 
of the canine disease. The working hypothesis has therefore been 
adopted that black tongue of dogs is the analogue of pellagra in man, 
and thus that factor P-P is concerned in the prevention and causation 
oft both black tongue and pellagra. 

6. The relation of the factor P-P to “water soluble B 77 is considered 
and evidence is cited showing — First, that the antineuritic factor 
(vitamin B sensu stricto ) is distinct from the factor P-P and does 
not in itself suffice for the growth of the rat; second, that if the term 
“water soluble B 77 includes, as some investigators have suggested, 
in addition to the antineuritic factor a so-called growth-promoting 
essential (possibly identical with Wildiers 7 bios), this, like the anti- 
neuritic factor, is either inactivated by autoclaving, or does not 
suffice by itself for the growth of the rat; third, that factor P-P or 
some associated, and, in yeast, like P-P, thermostable factor 
(possibly the so-called growth-promoting factor) distinct from the 
antineuritic vitamin, though not sufficing in itself for the growth* 
of the rat, is, in combination with the antineuritic, essential for 
growth in rats. 

7. Whether factor P-P is, as at present seems most probable, 
identical with the so-called growth-promoting essential heretofore 
included (with the antineuritic) in the term “water-soluble vitamin 
B/’ or whether these are distinct, further investigation must deter- 
mine. 
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Table 1 . — Approximate composition of b utter-s up plem mled diet offered daily to 
certain pellagrins during the fall, winter , and spring of 192J r £fi 

[Total calorics: 2,3011 


Diet 

Nutrients 


Articles of diet 

Quan- 

tity 

Protein 

Fat 

Carbo* 

hydrate 

Basle: 

Corn meal 1 - 

Oram 

185 

85 

14 

28 

4 

180 

147 

1.5 

Grams 

15.5 

9.7 

1.1 

6.0 

Grams 

8.7 

.8 

.0 

.4 

4.0 

Grams 

me 

63.8 

1U 

17,0 

Wheat flour. 

Bice 

Cowpcos { Vigna siruiuas) . 

Lard* A... 

Tomato juice 


Supplemental: 

Creamery butter (Vermont) 4 

1.5 

126.0 


Calcium carbonate 5 , . „ . 


Dilute hydrochloric acid (U. S. P.) (90 drops) 8 




Snap iodid iron (U, 8. P.) (3 drops) 8 


| 

i 


Total nutrients ~ 


i 




33.8 j 
14.7 

139. 0 
60.4 

ms 

BB.S 

Nutrients per 1,000 calories 





i Whole maize meal, sifted in the kitchen and made into corn bread and mush. 
s Served in place of the variable dry legume ration of the institution. 

* From canned tomatoes, pressed through a doth. 

■ 4 A portion served at each meal; thoroughly stirred into the hot mush or mush, rice, and peas. 
8 Given to improve the mineral composition of the diet. 

*'0iven with a view of correcting a possible gastric anacidity so common in' pellagrins. 
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Table 2. — Approximate composition of fresh beef-supplemented diet offered daily to 
each of a group of colored female pellagrins during the period December 17, 1924- 
June 22, 1925 

[Total calories: 2,080] 


Diet 

Nutrients 

Articles of diet 

Quan- 

tity 

Protein 

Fat 

Carbo- 

hydrate 

Basic: 

Cornmeal 1 

Grams 

140 

48 

70 

28 

14 
90 
42 

130 

200 

15 ! 
3 

Grams 

11.8 

4.4 

8.0 

2.2 

3.0 

Grams 

6.3 

.9 

.7 

.1 

.2 

Grams 
103.6 
36.2 
52.5 
22.1 
8.5 
63. 9 

Corn grits .......... «„ 

Wheat flour - 

Rice „ 

Cowpeas ( Vigna sinensis ) 2 

Sirup .1 1- 

Lard „ 


42.0 

Tomato juice 3 



Supplemental: 

Fresh beef 4 

44.8 

5.8 

15.0 


Cod liver oil 5 _ 


Calcium carbonate - - 



Dilute hydrochloric acid (TJ S. P.) (90 drops) 7 




Sirup iodid of iron (XI. S. P., (2 drops) 6 - 





Total nutrients 






74.2 

35.7 

71.0 

34.1 

286.8 

137.9 

Nutrients per 1,000 calories 





1 Whole maize meal sifted in the kitchen and made into corn bread and mush. 

2 Served m place of the variable dry legume ration of the institution. 

3 From canned tomatoes, pressed through a cloth. 

4 Lean muscle free of visible fat. 

5 Given m place of the variable butter or margarine ration of the institution 
* Given to improve the mineral composition of the diet. 

7 Given with a view of correcting a possible gastric anaeidity so common in pellagrins. 

Table 3. — Approximate composition of fresh beef -supplemented diet offered daily 
to each of a group of colored female pellagrins during the period June 26, 1925- 
December 31, 1925, ( The period June 22 to June 26 was a period of change 

from the diet shown in Table 2 to that shown here) 

[Total calories: 2,097] 


Diet 

Nutrients 

Articles of diet 

i 

Quan- 

tity 

Protein 

Fat 

! 

1 Carlx)- 
1 hydrate 

Basic: 

Corn meal i 

1 Grams 
190 
70 

14 
28 
90 
42 

130 

200 

15 

3 

Grams 

10.0 

8.0 

1,1 

6.0 

Grams 

8.7 

.7 

.0 

,4 

Grams 

140.6 

52.5 

11.1 

17.0 

1 63.9 

Wheat flour - 

Rice - 

Cowpeas ( Vigna sinensis ) 2 - 

Sirup 1-— 

Lard, 


42.0 

Tomato juice 3 



Supplemental: 

Fresh beef 4 ... 

44.8 

5.8 

15,0 

: 

Cod liver oil ® 


Calcium carbonate 6 * 



Diluto hydrochloric acid (XL S. P.) (90 drops) 7 




Sirup iodid of iron (XJ. S. P.) (2 drops) 6 





Total nutrients - 






75.0 

36.1 

72.6 

34.6 

285. X 
135 G 

Nutrients per 1,000 calories - I 





1 Whole maize meal sifted in the kitchen and raade-into corn bread and mush. 

2 Served in place of the variable dry legume ration of the institution. 

3 From canned tomatoes, pressed through a cloth. 

4 Lean muscle free of visible fat. 

« Given in place of the variable butter or margarine ration of the institution, 

fi Given to improve the mineral composition of the diet. 

7 Given with a view of correcting a possible gastiic anaeidity so common in peliagnns. 
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Table 4. — Approximate composition of u yeast vitamine” -supplemented diet offered 
daily to each of a group of colored female pellagrins during the period up to June 
22, 1925 

[Total calories: 2,1041 


Diet 

Nutrients 

Articles of diet 

Quan- 

tity 

Protein 

Fat 

Carbo- 

hydrate 

Basie: 

Coin meal* — a. . 

Grams 

140 

48 

70 

28 

14 
90 
42 
28 

130 

15 
15 

3 

Grams 

11.8 

4.4 

8.0 

2.2 

3.0 

Grams 
6.3 | 
.9 
.7 i 
.1 
. 2 j 

Giams 

103.6 

36,2 

52.5 

22.1 

8.5 

63.9 

Com fcnts a 

Wheat flour 

Rice-, - ! 

Cowpeas ( Vigna sinensis ) 2 - 

Sirup 1 

Lanf __ 


42.0 

28.0 i 

Vegetable cooking oil 



Tomato Jnioe ® - - - 



Supplemental: * 

Yaapt vitamin a (TTarrifi) powder * 




Cod liver nil fi 


15.0 


Calninm narhouatc _ 



Dilute hydrochloric acid (IT. S. P.) (90 drops) 7 




Sirup iodid of iron (U. S. F.) (2 drops) *L _ - __ 





Total nutrients 






20.4 

14.0 

93.2 

44.4 

280.8 

136.0 

Nutrients per 1,000 calories 





i Whole maize meal sifted in the kitchen and made into corn bread and mush. 

3 Served in place of the variable dry legume ration of the institution. 

7 From canned tomatoesj pressed through a cloth. 

* A commercial preparation. 

* Given in place of the variable butter or margarine ration of the institution. 

* Given to improve the mineral composition of the diet. 

7 Given with a view of correcting a possible gastric anacidily so common in pellagrins. 

Tables . — Approximate composition of u yeast vitamins” -supplemented diet offered 
daily to each of a group of colored female pellagrins during the period June 26, 
1925-December SI , 1925. ( The period June 22 to June 26 was a period of 

change from the diet shown in Table 4 to that shown here) 

[Total calories: 2,118] 


Diet 

Nutrients 


Articles of diet 

Quan- 

tity 

Protein 

Fat 

Cnrbu- 

hydmto 

Basic: 

Cornmeal 1 - - 

Grams 

191) 

70 

14 
28 
90 
42 
28 

130 

15 
15 

3 

Grams ; 
16,0 
8.0 
1,1 
6.0 

Grams 

8.7 

.7 

.0 

.4 

Grams 
140. 6 
52, fi 
(1. 1 
17.0 
68. » 

Wheat flour. . - - 

Rice „„ 

Cowpeas ( Vigna sinensis ) 2 

Simp 

Lard*... - - - 


' 42.0 
28. 0 

Vegetable cooking oil 



Tomato juice 3 * -.I — mw z 



Supplemental: 

Yeast vitamine (Harris) powder * 



• 

Cod-liver oil 7 „ 


15.0 


Calcium carbonate 5 - 



Dilute hydrochloric-acid (XJ. S. P.) (90 drops) 6 




Simp iodid of iron (0. S, P.) (2 drops) * 





Total nutrients.-. — 


31.1 

14,8 

94,8 
45, 1 

285. 1 
135.8 

Nutrients per 1,000 calories 





1 Whole maize meal sifted in the kitchen and made into corn bread and mush, 

2 Served in place of the variable dry legume ration of the institution, 

4 From canned tomatoes pressed through a cloth. 

* A commercial preparation. 

* Given to improve the mineral composition of the diet, 

* Given with a view of correcting a possible gastric anacidily so common in pellagrins, 

* Given m place of the variable butter or margarine ration of the institution, 
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Table 6. — Composition of experimental black tongue producing diet No. 128. 1 
On this diet recognizable signs of black tongue begin to appear in from one to 
three or four months. When adequately supplemented with “ yeast pit amine” 
powder , Seidell’s activated solid , autoclaved yeast , etc black tongue does not 
'develop. See also Table 8 

[Total calories* 2,400] 


Diet 

Nutrients 

Articles of diet 

Quan- 

tity 

Protein 

Fat 

■ 

Carbo- 

hydrate 

Cornmeal 1 2 

Grams 

400 

50 

60 

32 

30 

15 

10 

3 

Grams 

33.6 

10.7 
52.0 

Grams 

18 8 
,7 

i 

Grams 

m o 

30.4 

Cowpeas ( Vigna sinensis ) 3 * 

Casein * (purified) 1- 

Sucrose -J. J 


32.0 

Cottonseed oil _ 


30 0 
15 0 

Cod-liver oil . 



Sodium chlorid 5 ! 



Calcium carbonate 5 _ 




Total nutrients 





96.3 

40.3 

64. 5 
26.9 

358. 4 
149. 3 

Nutrients per 1,000 calories 





1 The cornmcal, cowpeas, and salt are stirred into water and cooked one and one-half hours. Then 
the other ingredients are well stirred m, the total weight being brought to 2,400 grains with water (so 
that one gram equals one calorie) and this finished mixture is served to the dog ad libitum. 

2 This is whole maize meal sifted as for human consumption. 

3 The variety known as the California black-eye pea. 

4 Leached for a week in daily changes of acidulated water, after McCollum. 

5 The salt and calcium carbonate may be replaced by 22 grams of tbo well-known Osborne and Mendel 
salt mixture. 


Table 7. — Composition of diet No. 149 a slight modification of rat ration, “Chart 
5, Lot 568 ” of McCollum, Simmonds, and Pitz ( J . Biol. Chem. } 1916, vol. 28, 
p. 160), and on this authority considered complete for normal growth of the rat to 
the usual adult size . In the dog it permits of the development of black tongue ; 
for this animal the diet is too low in factor P-P 

[Total calorics: 2,354] 


Diet 


Nutrients 


Articles of diet 

Quan- 

tity 

Protein 

Fat 

Carbo- 

hydrate 

Entire com meal. - - - 

Grams 

450 

90 

22 

8 

30 

Grams 
* 45. 5 
78.8 

Grams 
* 22. 5 

Grams 
* dib. o 

Casein 3 (purified) . 

Salts * 



Cod liver oil 


8.0 

30,0 


Buttorfat. - 



Total nutrients 

■ 



124.3 

52.9 

60.5 

25.7 

328.0 
139 0 

Nutrients per 1,000 calories 





1 The cornmcal is stirred into water and boiled one and one-half hours, after which the other increments 
are stirred in and the weight of the whole is brought up to 2,354 grams with water (so that one gram equals 
one calorie) and the mixture then fed ad libitum. 

2 The factors used arc those given by Henry & Morrison (“ Feeds and Feeding ”) for dent corn. 

3 Leached for a week m daily changes of acidulated water, after McCollum. 

* McCollum's salt mixture 185. 
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Table 8, — Composition of diet No. 136} Essentially ihe same as diet No. IBS 
{Table 6 ), except that the casein of the latter is replaced by lean beef . Unlike 
diet No, 123 , ihiv has well-marked black-toriguc- preventive action, thus indicating 
that the lean of fresh beef contains factor P-P 

[Total calorics: 2,400] 


1 

Diet 

Nutrients 

Articles of diet 

Quan- 

tity 

Protein 

! 

Fat 

Carbo- 

hydrate 

Cornmeal 2 - 

Grams 

400 

50 

233 

32 

23 

15 

10 

3 

Grams 

33.0 

10.7 

52.3 

Grams 

18.8 

.7 

6.8 

Grams 

290.0 

30.4 

Cowpeas ( Vigna sinensis) 3 

Beef* round) _ _ ’ _ __ 

C»np. sngftr _ _ _ _ __ 

32.0 

Cottonseed nil „ . _ 


23.0 

15.0 

Cod liver nil __ __ 



Sodium chlorid _ 



Calcium carbonate _ . _ _ _ _ 




Total nutrients _ 





96 6 
40 2 

04.3 

26.7 

358. 4 
149.3 

Nutrients per 1,000 calories 





1 The cornmeal, cowpeas, and salt are stirred into water and cooked one and one-half hours. Then 
the other ingredients are well stirred in, the total weight being brought to 2,400 grams with water (so that 
one gram equals one calorie) and this finished mixture is fed ad libitum , 

2 This is whole maize meal sifted as for human consumption, 

3 The variety known as the California black-eye pea. 

1 Fresh round steak, freed of gristle, tendon and visible fat, run through a moat chopper. 


Table 9.— -Composition of rat diets used in the experiments illustrated in charts 1 to & 


Diet No. 

Purified 
casein 1 

Salt 

mixture 2 

A cotton- 
seed fat 2 

Cod 
liver oil 

Corn 

starch 

Alcoholic 
extract 
of corn 
meal 

■ Auto- 
claved 
yeast 1 

Dried 
beet 6 

1 

206 

20 

4 

3 

2 

71 




218 

20 

4 

3 

2 

31 

40 



219A 

20 

4 

3 

2 1 

46 

5 


20 

227 1 

20 

4 

3 

2 

44 


27 


228 * j._. 

20 

4 

3 

2 

22 

40 

t) 


23SB 

20 

4 

3 

2 

65 

6 



238C 

20 

4 

3 

3 

69 

12 | 



239 

20 

4 

3 

2 

31 


40 


243 E 

20 

4 

3 

2 

58 

5 

s 


243F ; 

20 

4 ' 

3 

2 

56 

5 

10 

.. 

. 

. 

_ ( 


_ 






1 After leaching for a week in daily changes of acidulated water (after McCollum), extruded, by inter- 
mittent percolation, with ether, followed by 95 per cent alcohol, 

2 Osborne and Mendel J Biol. Chcm., 1919 (37): 572. 

2 Crisco brand. 

1 In steam autoclave at 15 pounds pressure for two and one-half hours. 

5 Fresh round steak, trimmed free of visible fat, ground in meat chopper and dried in a current of warm 
air, then ground to a powder. 
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QUANTITATIVE STUDIES OF BACTERIAL POLLUTION AND 
NATURAL PURIFICATION IN THE OHIO AND THE ILLINOIS 
RIVERS 1 

By J. K. IIoskins, Sanitary Engineer, touted States Public Health Service 

The United States Public Health Service lias been engaged for 
some years in studies of various phenomena concerned with the 
pollution and natural purification of streams. One general purpose 
of these studies has been to evaluate the intensity of bacterial pol- 
lution to be expected from known populations discharging sewage 
into streams of known discharge and velocity of flow. With this 
end in view detailed bacteriological data have been collected from 
two streams of quite different types, the Ohio and Illinois Rivers. 
Published observations on the Ohio River 3 covered a period of three 
years, and those of the Illinois River were continued for a complete 
year, so that in each instance information was obtained throughout 
an entire seasonal cycle. 

From a consideration of the data of these studies some general 
tendencies in bacterial changes are indicated, which may be of assist- 
ance to sanitary engineers in forming an estimate of the effect, both 
immediate and prolonged, of adding sewage, from a definite popula- 
tion, to a watercourse of determined hydrometric characteristics. 

The degree of bacterial pollution contributed by cities, about 
which information is most generally desired, may be separated into 
two principal cases. The first is concerned with the intensity of 
bacteria that will result in the stream in the zone of highest pollu- 
tion below the point at which the sewage is discharged. The second 
and sometimes more important consideration is the proportion of 
such contributed bacteria that will remain in the stream at a known 
distance, or time of flow, below the point at which they were added, 

DISCUSSION 

Due to fluctuations in discharge and inflow of all streams, the 
bacterial concentration resulting from a constant rate of contribu- 
tion may vary widely. It is essential therefore, for a comparative 
study of results that not only the concentration of bacteria be con- 
sidered, but that the actual quantities of organisms be taken into 
account as well. The quantities of bacteria present in, or added to, 
a watercourse can be expressed most conveniently in terms of a unit 
in which is combined the elements of volume, time, and bacterial 
concentration. Such a unit, called the "quantity unit/’ has been 
used for this purpose. The quantity unit may be defined to be the 

i The last of four papers comprising a symposium on stream pollution which was presented at the meeting 
of the sanitary engineering of the American Society of Civil Engineers at Cincinnati, Ohio, April 23, 
1926, and published in the Proceedings of the Society, Vol. LI, No. 9, November, 1926. The other papers 
wore published in Public Health Reports for January 15, February S, and February 12, 1926, respeetivly. 

t A study of the Pollution and Natural Purification of the Ohio River, Part II: Report on Surveys and 
Laboratory Studies. Public Health Bulletin No. 143. U.S. Public Haaith s«rvu>A waoh^n^-n r\ n 
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product of the discharge of 1 cubic foot per second and a concentra- 
tion of 1,000 bacteria per cubic centimeter. Hence the number of 
quantity units of bacteria in a stream equals 

Discharge, in second-feet X bacteria per cubic centimeter 

1,000 

Obviously, this unit is convertible into bacterial numbers per unit 
of time, such as the day. Thus, an average of 1,000 bacteria per 
cubic centimeter in a flow of 1 second-foot for 1 day, or 86,400 seconds, 
is equivalent to 28,317 ( — number of cubic centimeters in 1 cubic- 
foot) X 1,000X86,400, or 2,446,589,000,000 bacteria per day in one 
quantity unit., 

IMMEDIATE POLLUTION 

In observations of the effect of pollution by sewered communities, 
it has been noted consistently that the zone of greatest bacterial 
density in the receiving stream does not occur immediately below the 
sewer outfalls, but at a point 10 to 30 hours downstream from the 
place where such pollution is added. Moreover, the location of this 
maximum zone seems to be influenced by seasonal temperatures, 
being farthest downstream during the winter months. Whether nn 
actual multiplication of organisms in the stream takes place until 
this maximum is reached, or whether the observed increase in bac- 
teria! numbers is due to the physical separation of organic matter 
has not been definitely determined, although the evidence seems to 
point to the former assumption as the most logical explanation. 

Observations extending over the entire seasonal cycle have been 
made of the numbers of bacteria per capita added to the stream by 
the sewage pollution from Cincinnati, Ohio, Louisville, Ky., Chicago, 
and Peoria, 111. In each instance the numbers appear to vary with 
seasonal temperature conditions, being considerably greater in 
summer than in winter. These seasonal fluctuations are shown for 
each of the four cities, both in terms of quantity units per capita 
and in billions of bacteria per capita per day, in Table fl, wherein 
the values for summer, for winter, and the averages for the entire 
year are presented. 

By combining the yearly per capita contributions of gelatin, agar, 
and* i?. coli counts, respectively, of all the four cities, a general aver 
age is obtained which may be considered to bo roughly representative 
of the annual average quantity units of the respective types of bac- 
teria contributed to these streams per capita of the sewered popu- 
lation. 

The variation from month to month in the numbers of bacteria 
contributed is, in general, reasonably consistent, increasing quite 
rapidly to a maximum in June or July and declining again gradually 
until October and then more rapidly to the lower numbers found 
throughout the winter season. These changes in the contribution of 
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B. coli from each, of the four cities are shown in more detail in Table 6, 
in which the figures represent the ratio of the count each month to 
tho annual average, the latter being taken as equivalent to 100. The 
averages of the ratios for these four cities for corresponding months 
represent what might be considered a general measure of the degree 
of change from month to month in numbers of B . coli contributed by 
urban sewered population. Similar averages have been derived for 
the monthly variations in numbers of bacteria growing on gelatin 
at .20° C. in 48 hours and an agar at 37° C. in 24 hours, all of which 
are assembled in Table 7 and plotted in Figure 11. For purposes of 
comparison the average monthly river water temperatures are also 
given in Tables 6 and 7. 


Table 5. — Seasonal changes in numbers of bacteria added to streams by sewered 
populations of Cincinnati, Ohio, Louisville, Ky and Chicago and Peoria , III. 


Quantity units of bacteria per capita 1 


Billions of bacteria 
per capita per day 






Growing on — 

Added by— 

Gelatin 

Agar 

B , coli 

Gelatin 
at 20° C. 
for 

48 hours 

Agar 
at 37° C. 
for 

24 hours 

B. coli 

Chicago: 




24 828 



Summer - 

10. 148 

10 485 

0.175 

25 652 

428 

Winter 

1.740 

.346 

.017 

4 257 

847 

42 

Year 

6. 252 

4. 566 

.094 : 

15 296 

11 171 

230 

Peoria: 







Summer 

6.447 

10. 480 

. 0912 

15 773 

25 640 

231 

Winter ! 

.SCO 

3. 125 

. 0577 

2 126 

7 646 ! 

141 

Year 

4. 518 

7. 894 

.0763 : 

11 054 

10 313 

187 

Cincinnati: 







Summer 

5. 764 

7.486 

.238 

14 102 

IS 314 

583 

Winter - 

1. 058 

.410 

.0480 

2 588 

1 002 

119 

Year.-. ... 

4. 811 

5.009 

.1463 

11 770 

12 256 

358 

Louisville: 

Summer 

5.544 

a 475 

.1189 

13 564 

15 842 

391 

Winter „ — 

3.008 

.3707 

.0789 

7 359 

907 

193 

Year 

4. 431 

3. 254 

.0907 

10 841 

7 962 

222 

Averages; 

Summer I 




17 007 



0. 976 

8.731 

,1565 

21 362 

383 

Winter 

Year 

3.669 

1.003 

.0507 

4 083 

2 COO 

324 

5.003 

5.181 

.1018 

12 240 

12 076 

249 


i One quantity unit “2,440, 589,000,000,000 bacteria per day. 
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Table 6. — Monthly variation in water temperature and in numbers of B. coli added 
to streams by sewered populations of cities 
[Average for year =-= 10U] 



Cincinnati, 

Ohio 

Louisvillo, 
Ky. j 

Chicago, 111. 

Peoria, 111. 

Average 

Month 

Water 

temper- 

ature 

Bac- 
teria, 
percent- 
age of 
annual 
average 

Water 

temper- 

ature 

Bac- 
teria, 
percent- 
age of 
annual 
average 

Water 
ten* pm - 
ature 

Bac- 
teiia, 
percent- 
age of 
annual 
avetage 

Water 

temper- 

ature 

Bac- 
teria, 
percent- 
age of 
annual 
average 

Water 

temper- 

ature 

Bac- 
teria, 
percent- 
age of 
annual 
average 

January 

°a 

2.4 

29 

°C. 

2.6 

60 

0 a 

0.3 

12 

0 C . 
0.6 

2 

0 a 

1.5 

26 

February 

3 3 

39 

3.3 

109 

J.Q 

16 

A 

77 

2.0 | 

00 

March 

4.1 

32 

4.3 

91 

3.7 

13 

4.9 

228 

4.3 

91 

April 

10. 5) 

53 

11.3 

69 

8.6 

33 

9.6 

13 

10 1 1 

42 

May 

17.9 

93 

18.5 

123 

1 15.0 

130 

1 18.6 

158 

17.5 

128 

June 

23 2 

110 

23.2 

79 

1 20. 9 

200 

1 24.6 

494 

23.0 

222 

July 

20. 2 

185 

26. S 

174 

22. 4 

393 

25.8 

51 

25.3 

201 

A ugnsfc 

25. 5 

151 

26. 3 

122 

23.8 

110 

25. 5 

24 

25, 3 

J02 

September 

22.4 

111 

23. 4 

174 

20.1 

123 

23 5 

64 

22.3 

118 

October 

10 7 

252 

17 5 

108 

33. 8 

98 

14.5 

66 

15. 0 

131 

November 

9.3 

81 

ll.O 

26 

7.4 

35 

7.6 

23 

8.8 

42 

December 

3.9 

56 

5.0 

GO J 

3.2 

30 

4.2 

0 

4. 1 

38 

Year 



100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Table 7. — Seasonal variation in numbers of bacteria contributed to streams by 

sewered populations 
( Y early average = 100) 


i 


Percentage of annual average 

Month 

Tempera- 

ture 

Gelatin 

count 

Agar 

count 

if. coll 

January - 

° C, 

1.5 

27 

13 

26 

February 

2.0 

52 

20 

60 

March H 

4.3 

31 

22 

91 


10.1 

77 

32 

42 


17.5 

162 

107 

128 


23 0 

186 

227 

222 


25.3 

115 

108 

201 

August,.., 

25.3 

134 

188 

102 

September — 

22.3 

132 

161 

118 

October - 

mo 

355 

100 

131 

November 

8.8 

ill 

69 

42 

December - 

4.1 

59 

27 

38 

Year „ 


100 

100 

100 


If these average values as derived are representative of tho bac- 
terial changes in streams in general, as brought about bj sewage 
pollution, they supply a ready means of estimating the maximum 
concentration of bacteria to be expected in a stream of known dis- 
charge resulting from the sewage of a known population. The 
bacteria per cubic centimeter thus added can be computed at once 
by the relationship: 

Bacteria per cubic] _ Populat ion X q uantit y units per cap ita 
centimeter added j Discharge, in thousands ofsecond-feet 
As an example, the average yearly numbers per cubic centimeter of 
B. coli contributed by Cincinnati (with a sewered population of 
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494,300) to the Ohio Kiver, where the mean annual flow is 97,500 
second-feet, is 

494,300X0.1018 „„ 

97.5 516 

Similarly, the concentration for any season or month may be esti- 
mated by applying to the yearly average the proper seasonal factor 



FIG. 11 


given in Table 7. Thus, in July, when the discharge of the Ohio 
River is 19,000 second-feet, the estimated concentration of B, coli 
per cubic centimeter contributed by Cincinnati would be 

494,300 X 0.1018 X 2.01 _ K oon 
19,000 
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Applying this method m estimation to the four cities of Cincinnati, 
Louisville, Chicago, and Peoria, if is possible to compare directly the 
computed concentrations of bacteria to be expected in each case 
with the densities actually observed to have resulted from the sewage 
pollution contributed. Such a comparison of computed and observed 
concentrations of B . coli is presented in Table 8, together with the 
average monthly rates of stream discharge and other related data. 
It will be noted that, although the estimated concentrations for some 
individual months differ quite widely from those actually observed, 
yet in the main the two sets of values are comparable and generally 
of the same degree of magnitude. Bearing in mind that the actual 
enumeration of B. coli is subject to considerable variation, it would 
appear that the use of the formula as a rough working model may be 
justified. 


Table 8. — Comparison of computed and observed concentrations of B. coli 
contributed by sewered populations 

/ „ , . . , , , . . Population XO 1018 X factor 

coll per cubic centimeter (computed value) “ Dlscharge (thomand3 of second-tot ) ) 


. (till 

Temperature range 

Factor 

Cincinnati, 1 Ohio, 
(population, 
494,300) 

Louisville, 3 Ky., 
(population, 
179,800) 

Chicago, 111., 
(population, 
2,834,000) 

Peoria, 111 
(population, 
76,500) 

9 

8? 

a 

*3 

49 

! n 

B. coli 

Discharge 

B. 

coli 

Discharge 

B. coli 

Discharge 

B. coli 

Computed 

Actual 

Computed 

Actual 

Computed 

1 

1 

Computed 

Actual 




1,000 

Per 

Per : 

1,000 

Per 

Per 

1,000 

Per 

Per 

1,000 

Per 

Per 


°C. 


sec.~ft . 

c.c. 

c. c. 

sec. -ft. 

c. c. 

c. c. 

scc.-ft. 

c. c . 

c.c . 

sec, -ft. 

c. c. 

c.c. 

January 

1.5 

0. 26 

195. 8 

07 

108 

108.0 

44 

91 

8.31 

9,030 

3,890 

20.50 

99 

4 

February 

2.0 

.60 

212,7 

142 

131 

221.0 

50 

80 

8. 38 

20, 600 

5.200 

10. 10 

290 

205 

March 

4.3 

.ml U9. 7 

306 

156 

192.0 

87 

77 

8,74 

30,000 

4,050 

23. 40 

303 

641 

April 

10.1 

.42 1 165.5 

128 

232 

297.0 

26 

38 

8. 48 

14,300 

10, 400 

47. 80 

08 

15 

May 

17.5 

1. 2a! 92. 9 

G93 

720 

147. 0 

159 

136 

8.91 

41,400 

40,500 

24. 40 

409 

358 

June „ 

23.0 

2.22 

i (ih. 3 

1.640 

1,230 

28.8 

1,410 

445 

9.37 

08,400 

66,800 

10.90 

1,020 

1,022 

July 

25.3 

2. 01 

! 47, ij 

2, 150 

2,830 

23.1 

1, 690 

1,280 

8. 85 

05,000 

118,000 

U. 70 

1,340 

241 

August 

25.3 

1.02 

i 38, 5! 

1,330 

2,830 

18.3 

1,020 

1,090 

8.52 

34,500 

34,500 

10. 10 

780 

131 

September... 

22.3 

1.18 

29. 4 

2, 020 

2,720 

20.9 

1,030 

1,360 

3, 23 

41,400 

39,000 

11,00 

772 

297 

October 

15. 0 

1.31 

37.2 

1,770 

4,900 

22.4 

1,070 

786 

8. 51 

44,300 

30,500 

12. 90 

700 

284 

November... 

as 

.42 

29.6 

716 

2, 070 

12.3 

625 

340 

8. 87 

13, 700 

10,400 

16. 10 

203 

78 

December 

4.1 

.38 

100. 3 

191 

403 

96.5 

72 

111 

8.67 

12,600 

9,200 

26. 10 

118; 


Year... 


1.00 


929 

1,530 


599 

482 


1 

33,000 

30,300 


517 

349 






i 






> Averages for three years, 1914, 1915, and 1916. • Data for 1914. 


KATES OF DECREASE IN BACTERIAL POLLUTION 

Quite extensive observations of the decrease of bacteria in polluted 
waters indicate that such changes follow a fairly regular course, mod- 
ified by variations in environment, such as temperature and other 
factors, but yet having on orderly arrangement of reduction. Just 
what agency is primarily responsible for the death of such bacteria 
has not been definitely determined. However, there is considerable 
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evidence suggesting that plankton activity rather than lack of food 
supply is the dominant influence in bacterial diminution , 3 

A simple and direct method for determining the rates of baterial 
decrease in streams, if it were practicable, would be to observe the 
changes occurring in stored samples of the water under consideration. 
Unfortunately, the decreases in such stored samples do not correspond 
invariably with the natural rates occurring in the stream. Long- 
continued efforts — still in progress — to place the study of bacterial 
death rates on such an experimental basis, have thus far not been 
successful. Resort must then be made to the observation of natural 
purification occurring in streams. Under such conditions, all modi- 
fying factors are impossible of accurate control and in many cases 



corrections for them can be applied only in an approximate manner. 
Therefore, rates of decrease thus determined must necessarily be 
interpreted with these limitations clearly understood. 

Studios of natural purification of the Ohio River 4 indicate that 
changes in the bacterial content between Cincinnati and Louisville 
are quite orderly and that the rates of decrease can be represented in 
a general way by empirical curves and formulas. Similar observations 
on the Illinois River have tended to confirm this conclusion and have 
indicated that such changes may be of general occurrence, rather than 
confined to these two streams. The rates of decrease in all instances 
are not directly comparable, however, and, as stated in the Public 

a The effect o! plankton animals upon bacterial death rates. By W. C. Purdy and O. T, Butterfield, 
American Journal of Public Health, Vol. VIII, No. 7, July, 1918, pp. 499-505. 

4 Presented in detail iu Public Health Bulletin No. 143. 
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Health Bulletin referred to, these rates must be considered as approxi- 
mate only, since they apparently are modified by other factors, such 
as density or concentration, and perhaps, also, by relative ago or 
staleness of the sewage contributed. It is certain, at least, that the 
rates of bacterial decrease from the point of maximum concentration 
in the Ohio .River are quite different from those observed in the Illi- 
nois. However, when the disparity in initial concentrations is taken 
into account and comparisons are made at points of equal bacterial 
density, the rates coincide much more closely. This condition is 
perhaps best illustrated by the summer rates of decrease in bacteria 
growing on agar at 37° C., as observed in the Ohio, in the Illinois 
River below Chicago, and, again, below Peoria, the base data of which 



same origin, and Figure 13 shows tho same curves shifted so that at 
the points of maximum concentration they coincide with tho corre- 
sponding density of the upper Illinois River curve. 

Although such an adjustment according to maximum density 
brings the rates into- closer harmony, characteristic preliminary de- 
creases,- probably due to other unknown factors, aro still evident in 
each of the curves. It may finally prove to be impracticable, there- 
fore, to develop a composite expression or curve defining accurately 
the general rate of bacterial decrease in all streams. A series of such 
expressions or, curves, taking into consideration various modifying 
factors, may be found to portray best the actual rates of most prob- 
able change. 
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Table 9. — Decrease in agar counts, summer season 


[As read from curves] 




Ohio River 

Upper Illinois Rivet 

Time from maximum, 
m hours 


Per cubic 
centimeter 

Percentage 

of 

ma> imum 

Pet cubic 
centimeter 

Percentage 

of 

maximum 

0 

99,300 
00,800 
45, 100 
30, 500 
20,800 

100. 00 

3,890,000 
1, 180, 000 

100 000 

io _ 

67.26 

30 300 

20 ; 

45. 37 

G40, COO 

410.000 

275.000 

197. 000 

106. 000 
43, 000 
20,500 

9,600 

4,500 

16, 450 

30 

30.71 

10’ 350 

40 

20. 90 

7. 070 

50 1 

14| 200 j 

14 31 

5. 060 

70 

0,840 

2,540 

1,290 

6 89 

2 720 

100 

2 56 

1. 100 

125 i 

1. 30 

.526 

150 - 

755 

.76 

.247 

175 

497 

.50 

. 116 

200 

357 

.30 

2,150 

.055 



Lower Illinois River 

Per cubic 
centimeter 

Percentage 

of 

max imum 

248.000 

121.000 

75. 000 

52. 000 

38. 000 
28, 200 
16, 500 

7, BOO 
4,200 
2, 150 

100.00 
48. 70 
30. 20 
21.00 
15.30 
11. 40 
6. 65 
3. 14 
1.69 
.87 






However, the decreases in bacterial numbers are in a broad way 
quite similar, and it is possible, from the available data collected, to 
indicate the general trend of such decreases. Such a general rate of 
purification, if applicable to a specific case, may assist in forming 
an estimate of the relative numbers of bacteria that may be expected 
to survive in the stream after any definite interval of time. 


Table 10. — Decreases in B. coli from various maximum concentrations , in rela- 
tion to time of flow , summer season 


J2 


Ohio River Curve 1 

Upper Illinois River 

Lower Illinois River j 

Time from 

B. coli 

Time from 

B. coli 

Time from 

I 

B, coh | 

maximum, 

per cubic 

maximum, 

per cubic 

maximum, 

per cubic : 

in hours 

centimeter 

m hours 

centimeter 

in hours 

centimeter j 

0 

2,280 

0 

65, 600 

0 

l 

3,550 I 

10 

1,459 

10 

22, 200 

10 

1,300 

20 

934 

20 

11,800 

20 

620 ! 

-30 

590 

30 

6,700 

30 

310 

40 

385 

40 

4, 100 

40 

190 i 

70 

105 

70 

1,100 

70 

40 ! 

300 ! 

32 

100 

385 

100 

11 i 

325 i 

n 

125 

170 

125 

4 j 

150_ 

8 

150 

76 



175 : 

5 

175 

34 


; 

200 

4 

200 

15 








' 


J Table No. 125, Public Health Bulletin No. 143. 

Such general rates of decrease for. 5. coli, under both summer and 
winter seasonal conditions, have been outlined by the data of the 
Ohio and Illinois River studies, and are assembled in Tables 10, 11, 
and 12. The rates of decrease for the Illinois River were derived 
from observations on the upper Illinois River in which the sewage of 
Chicago is the agency of pollution, whereas in the lower Illinois River, 
the major pollution is contributed by the metropolitan district of 
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Peoria. Daily observations at successive downstream sampling sta- 
tions were averaged over both the summer and winter seasons, anti 
smooth curves defining the rates of natural purification were drawn 
through these experimentally determined results, plotted on semi- 
logarithmic paper. The method of obtaining the Ohio River rates 
of decrease is described in Public Health Bulletin No. 143 previously 
referred to. In addition to these general curves of the Ohio, data 
defining rates of purification’ at different maximum densities of 
bacterial content are presented in Table No. 1 14 of that publication, 
wherein are presented observations of bacterial numbers at successive 
sampling stations grouped according to volume of discharge of the 
river. By grouping these data according to initial concentration 
and by times from origin, average densities for each group have been 
obtained at various average intervals of time in hours from the point 
of maximum density. The results of such grouping for different 
initial densities are also presented in Tables 10, 11, and 12 for summer 
and winter, respectively, and define average rates of decrease of 
B . coli starting from the various maximum concentrations. 

Table 11. — Decreases in B. coli from various maximum conce?itrations, in relation 
to time of flow , summer season 


[Ohio River observations grouped by initial concentrations J 3 


Time from maxi- 
mum, in hours 

B, coli per cubic 
centimeter 

Time from maxi- 
mum, in hours 

B. coli per cubic 
centimeter 

Time from maxi- 
mum, in hours 

B. coli per cubic 
centimeter 

Time from maxi- 
mum, in hours 

B. coli per cubic 
centimeter 

Time from maxi- 
mum, in hours 

B. coli per cubic 
centimeter 

Time from maxi- 
mum, in hours 

B. coli per cubic 
- centimeter 

Time from maxi- 
mum, in hours 

B. coli per cubic 
centimeter 

Time from maxi- 
mum, in hours 

o 

Sjs 

8£ 
as ci 
g £ 
6$ 

0 

8,237 

0 

4,623 

— 

0 

2,557 

0 

1, 684 

0 

1,211 

0 

607 

0 

239 

0 

165 





4. 7 

1,746 



4.6 

1,091 

2.3 

325 

3.8 

138 

2.5 

77 






7.3 

1,560 

7.3 

961 

8.9 

728 

0.0 

286 

6.3 

100 




14.9 

1, 741 


11.5 

1,264 





12.5 

70 



17.7 

1, 460 











J&2 

"*70 

24.9 

1, 548 

22.8 

1,953 





23.5 

336 

23.0 

417 




28.6 

1, 359 

29.2 

951 



25.9 

197 



27.3 

174 

28, 3 

25 




3G.4 

604 



38.2 

178 

38.7 

396 



35. 4 

61 



43.5 

450 

49,4 

325 

45.1 

402 











62.8 

429 

64.2 

88 

35,1 

73 

30.8 

98 







96 

122 





84.5 

70 







Bn 

94 



lis 

21 

101 

35 











131 

328 

136 

18 















L59 

9 













255 ! 

5 



1 . . 












I 

! 


1 









i 


1 Data from Table No, 1X4, Public Health Bulletin No, 143. 
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Table 12. — Decreases in B. coli from various maximum concentrations , in relation 
to time of flow, winter season 


Ohio Biver 
curve 1 

Upper Illinois 
curve 

Lower Illinois 
curve 

Ohio Biver observations grouped by initial concen- 
trations 2 

Time 

from 

maxi- 

mum, 

m 

hours 

B. coli 
per 
cubic 
centi- 
meter 

Time 

from 

maxi- 

mum, 

m 

hours 

B. coli 
per 
cubic 
centi- 
meter 

Time 

fiom 

maxi- 

mum, 

in 

hours 

B coli 
per 
cubic 
centi- 
meter 

Time 

fiom 

maxi- 

mum, 

in 

hours 

B. coli 
per 
cubic 
centi- 
meter 

Time 

from 

maxi- 

mum, 

in 

hours 

B. call 
per 
cubic 
centi- 
meter 

Time 

fiom 

maxi- 

mum, 

in 

hours 

B. coli 
per 
cubic 
centi- 
meter 

.0 * 

260 

0 

7,200 

0 

180 

0 

368 

0 

231 

0 

173 







4.6 

62 

3.4 

115 

2.3 

92 







7.4 

133 

6.6 

98 

6.0 

„ 86 

10 

156 

10 

4,120 

10 

111 

12.8 

175 



12.5 

130 










18 8 

66 









20.5 

117 

21.6 

70 

25 

78 

25 

2,500 

25 

68 



26.1 

40 

27.3 

70 






38.3 

46 

33.9 

86 









44.3 

54 



49.7 

41 

50 

31 

50 

1,400 

50 

37 

59.3 

25 

64.2 

33 

51.6 

35 

75 

17 

75 

890 

75 

22 

83.3 

18 





100 

12 

100 

610 

100 

14 

104 

8 





125 

9 

125 

422 



131 

11 







150 

300 












175 

210 











200 

150 






















1 Table No. 127, Public Health Bulletin No 143. 

2 Data from Table No. 114, Public Health Bulletin No. 143. 


If these data are plotted on semilogarithmic paper, in which the 
concentrations of B. coli are plotted as ordinates on the logarithmic 
scale and the times from maximum concentration as abscissas on the 
plain scale, it will be observed that these points define, in a general 
way, fairly smooth curves, all of which have the same general trend. 
It may be noted also that the curves of winter purification are of 
much flatter slope than are those of summer, indicating that natural 
purification proceeds at much slower rates during cold weather. It 
is entirely possible, therefore, regardless of the generally lower num- 
bers of bacteria contributed during the winter season, that the 
critical or most severe period of bacterial pollution to be expected 
from a given sewage discharged upstream may occur during the 
winter, rather than during the summer. This is, of course, the reverse 
of wliat would be expected of the critical oxygen depletion condition 
resulting from the same sewage pollution. 

Having obtained the general rates of decrease in B. coli for various 
initial concentrations, it is possible to interpolate intermediate rates 
of decrease, starting from definite initial concentrations. Such 
interpolated rates should indicate, in a general way, the numbers of 
B. coli that may be expected to survive after definite intervals of 
time have elapsed beyond the point of greatest bacterial density in 
the stream. Such rates of decrease are for convenience placed in 
tabular form for ready reference in Tables 13 and 14, Table 13 repre- 
77834° — 26 3 
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senting summer conditions and defining numbers of bacteria remain- 
ing after definite intervals of time, starting from various densities 
at the maximum point, and Table 14 presenting the same data for 
winter months. 


Table 13. — Numbers of B. coli per cubic centimeter remaining after stated times 
of flow from point of maximum concentration, summer season 


Initial maximum 
concentration of 
B, coli 


B. coli per cubic centimeter remaining after interval < 


10 

hours 


25 

hours 


50 

hours 


75 

hours 


100 

hours 


125 

hours 


150 

hours 


175 

hours 


200 

hours 


75.000. 

60.000. 

40.000. 

20 . 000 . 
10 , 000 . 

5.000— 

3.000- 

500 

100 — 


SO, 000 
20,000 
14,000 
7,600 
4,000 
2,300 
440 
260 
40 


0,800 

7. 900 

5.900 
3, 000 
1,600 
1, 100 

210 

130 

20 


2,900 

2,300 

2,000 

1,070 

640 

410 

80 

70 

12 


1,000 

800 

600 

420 

270 

170 

30 

25 


420 

190 

84 

350 

150 

70 

270 

120 

57 

190 

94 

47 

130 

68 

36 

78 

42 

24 

13 

5 



8 


17 

35 

- 13 

12 
12 


Table 14. — Numbers of B. coli per cubic centimeter remaining after stated times 
of flow from point of maximum concentration , winter season 


Initial maximum 


B coh per cubic centimeter romaining after interval of— 


concentration of 

B, coli 

10 

hours 

hours 

50 

hours 

75 

hours 

100 

hours 

125 

hours 

150 

hours 

175 

hours 

200 

hours 

10,000 

6,000 

3,000 

520 

240 

62 

3, 500 
3, 80Q 
280 
120 
40 

2,000 

960 

140 

60 

20 

1,200 

600 

80 

32 

12 

840 

400 

54 

21 

7 

600 

300 

38 

15 

420 

200 

20 

300 

140 

200 

100 

6,000. 

1,000.... 

500. 



100 










However, before such estimates can be accepted with complete 
confidence it is obviously necessary that they he checked by observa- 
tions on a considerable number of streams of different physical char- 
acteristics. The empirical results herein presented outline what the 
observations thus far have indicated to take place and endeavor to 
suggest their practical application. The explanation of the phe- 
nomena concerned in such changes must await additional research. 


SUMMARY 

Quite extended observations of the pollution of Illinois and Ohio 
Rivers have indicated that the numbers of bacteria contributed per 
eapita by the sewered populations of various cities are reasonably 
constant; these numbers change, however, with seasonal tempera- 
ture, being much greater in summer than in winter. Such bacteria 
tend to increase in numbers in the receiving stream for a short 
period and then decrease at orderly rates as the time from the point 
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of maximum density is increased. These rates of decrease were 
found to be affected by water temperature and apparently by con- 
centration, being most intensive during the warmer months and 
under conditions where the density of bacteria was greatest. 

Having established definite quantitative relationships from these 
observations, and assuming that they are fairly representative of 
stream conditions in general, a method is suggested for estimating 
the maximum concentration of B . coli in streams of known volume 
of flow that may be expected to result from pollution contributed 
by known sewered populations. Furthermore, the concentration of 
such organisms remaining at any point downstream may be esti- 
mated, providing the velocity of flow is ascertained. 

If the observations are representative of general biological laws, 
they are of practical value for estimating the increasing burden 
placed on streams receiving the sewage of growing communities and, 
consequently, the added loads that water-purification plants must 
be prepared to handle where such polluted watercourses are used as 
sources of water supply. 


MEASLES IN THE UNITED STATES, 1923, 1924, AND 1925 

The following table gives the numbers of cases of measles reported 
each quarter during the years 1923, 1924, and 1925 by State health 
officers of 42 States. The figures are preliminary for most of the 
States. Final figures will be published later. 

The numbers of cases fluctuate widely. This is a chai'acteristic of 
statistics for measles. In general, the figures for 1925 are low, but 
the last quarter of that year shows a relative increase in many parts 
of the country. 
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Cases of measles reported during 1935 , ly State health officers , compared with similar 
reports for the years 1923 and 1934 



First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

Total 

12 mouths 

New England: 






Maine — 






1925 

337 

134 

59 

33 

363 

1924 , 

1, 725 

1,242 

324 

53 

3, H4 

1923 

937 

2,359 

578 

415 

4,289 

New Hampshire— 






1925 

269 

411 

85 

18 

783 

1924 

1,005 

777 

43 

133 

1,958 

1923 

153 

860 

588 

1,384 : 

2, 990 

Vermont— 






1925 

S3 

278 

144 

69 

579 

1924 - 

2,224 

999 

143 

229 

3, 595 

1923 

259 

2, 529 

889 

1,698 

6,375* 

Massachusetts— 






1925 

6, 272 

10, 096 

1,644 

10, 204 

28,816 

1924 

9, 943 

9,944, 

1, 235 

1,303 

22, 425 

192^ 

11,105 

11,208 

1,405 

3,076 

26, 854 

Connecticut— 






1925 

1,322 

2,813 1 

436 

1,173 

5, 544 

1924,, 

2, 420 

1, 769 

320 

117 

4, 626 

1923. 

4, 968 

2, 593 

400 

3,699 

9, 660 

Total— 






1925 

7, 888 

14,332 

2,368 

11,497 

36, 085 

1924 

17,317 

14, 731 

1, 865 

3,835 

35, 748 

1923 

17, 427 

19, 549 

3,920 

8, 272 

49, 168 

Middle Atlantic: 






New York— 






1925 

5, 240 

10,722 

2,157 

11,482 

29, 601 

1924 

32, 703 

32, 098 

3,428 

1,970 

70, 199 

1923.- - — 

14, 364 

33,742 

6, 662 

9,857 

64,625 

New Jersey— 






1925 

2, 154 

5,003 

741 

2,703 

10,601 

1924 

6,165 

8,234 ! 

813 

575 

15, 787 

1923 

14, 238 

10,802 

868 

3,881 

27,789 

Pennsylvania- 






1925 

11,075 

21,049 

2,497 

7,109 

41,730 

1924 

9,042 

7,792 

1,530 

3,681 

22,045 

1923 

59, 230 

32, US 

2,474 

5, 469 

99, 29i 

Total— 






1925 

18, 469 

36,774 

5,395 

21,294 

81,932 

1924 

47, 910 

48, 124 

5, 771 

0,226 

108, 031 

1923 

S7, 832 

76,662 

10, 004 

17,207 

191, 705 

Hast North Central: 






Ohio- 






1925 

1, 909 

5,369 

724 

0,031 

14, 033 

1924 

4, 348 

8,836 

878 

488 

14, 550 

1923 

18, 732 

26,334 

1,356 

3,301 

47, 723 

Indiana — 






1925 

1, 750 

1,712 

209 

422 

4,093 

1924 

7, 730 

4,960 

274 

313 

13,277 

1923 

2,448 

13,732 

739 

2, 161 

19, 080 

Illinois- 






3925 

8, 854 

16,232 

1,302 

1,823 

28,211 

1924 

7.430 

10,124 

3,251 

1,339 

20, 144 

1623 

12,769 

28,716 

1,851 

3,369 

46, 705 

Michigan- 






1925 

2,181 

5, 729 

636 

1, 786 

10,332 

1924 

7, 867 

8,182 

935 

1,300 

18, 290 

1923 

Wisconsin- 

2, 253 

21,238 

2,606 

3,944 

30,041 

1925 

5, 643 

5,635 

3,075 

1,374 

13,727 

1924 

5, 033 

4,045 

030 

3,217 

10, 925 

1923 

34,830 

14,396 

1,783 

8,112 

34, 121 

Total — 






1925. 

20, 337 

34,677 

3,046 

11,486 

70,396 

1924... 

32,408 

36,147 

3,968 

4,663 

77, 186 

1923 

51, 032 

104,416 

8,335 

13,887 

177, 670 
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Cases of measles reported during 1925, by State health officers , compared with similar 
reports for the years 1923 and 1924 — Continued 


West North Central: 
Minnesota — 

1925 

1921 

1923 

Iowa- 

1925 

1924 

1923 

Missouri— 

1925 

1924 

1923 

North Dakota — 

1925 

1924 

1923 

South Dakota- 

1925 

1924 

1923 

Nebraska — 

1925 

1921 

1923 

Kansas- 

1925 

1924 

1923 

Total- 

1925 

1924 

1923 — 

South Atlantic 
Delaware- 

1925 

1924 

1923 

Maryland- 

1925 

1924 

1923 

District of Columbia— 

1925 

1924 : 

1923 

Virginia- 

1925 

1924 

1923 

West Virginia- 

1925 

1924 

1923 

North Carolina- 

1925 

' 1924 

1923 

South Carolina— 

1925 

1924J 

1923 

Georgia- 

1925 

1924 

1923 

Florida- 

1925 

1924 

1923 

Total- 

1925 

1924 

1923 

East Scuth Central; 
Mississippi— 

1925 

1924 

1923 


First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Total 

quarter 

quarter 

quarter 

quarter 

12 months 

385 

362 

43 

68 

858 

3, 798 

1,740 

173 

171 

5,882 

4, 395 

8, 422 

687 

2,255 

15, 759 

38 

92 

13 

94 

237 

3, 008 

576 

66 

51 

3,701 

520 

1, 662 

75 

430 

2,687 

152 

282 

72 

91 

597 

7,261 

3, 194 

177 

64 

10, 696 

5 , 434 

14, 061 

635 

2,587 

22, 717 

41 

32 

11 

30 

114 

3, 354 

732 

79 

223 

4,388 

118 

559 

298 

1,630 

2,605 

31 

26 

18 

15 

90 

4, 792 

3, 699 

102 

11 

6,604 

222 

961 

275 

1,483 

2,941 

22 

37 

14 

23 

96 

5,413 

1, 551 

21 

13 

6,998 

177 

349 

84 

1,260 

1,870 

103 

155 

54 

132 

444 

13, 692 

6,401 

125 

45 

20,263 

1,398 

7,227 

669 

1,485 

10,779 

772 

986 

225 

453 

2,436 

41,318 

15, 893 

743 

578 

58, 532 

12, 264 

33, 241 

2,723 

11, 130 

59, 358 

16 

108 

38 

37 

199 

51 

321 

16 

4 

192 

783 

301 

20 

68 

1, 172 

598 

602 

270 

1,798 

3,268 

2, 276 

3,112 

335 

184 

5, 907 

3, 960 

10,068 

992 

511 

15,531 

209 

451 

89 

48 

797 

134 

248 

20 

23 

425 

1,916 

5,437 

93 

j 

64 

7,510 

1,610 

3,121 

534 

930 

6, 195 

9, 717 1 

5, 861 

414 

905 

36, 897 

11, 678 

29, 042 

3, 620 

3, 503 

47,843 

402 

1,447 

103 1 

359 

2,371 

486 

1,238 

155 

171 

2,050 

2,791 

7,273 

601 

174 

10,839 

4S9 

249 

47 

217 

1,002 

23, 632 

10,449 

488 

369 

34, 938 

14, 513 

27,035 

2,903 

7,555 

52,068 

6 

76 

64 

64 

210 

3,741 

502 

7 

6 

4,256 

289 

623 

135 

888 

1,935 

351 

354 

19 

24 

548 

3, 046 

439 

34 

103 

3, 622 

2, 282 

3,002 

547 

2,005 

7,836 

50 

43 

9 

26 

128 

2,712 

491 

15 

6 

3, 224 

228 

1,323 

246 

1, 107 

2,904 

3, 591 

6,451 

1,173 

3,503 

14,718 

45, 795 

22,461 

1,484 

1,771 

71,511 

38, 440 

84, 104 

9,217 

15, 875 

147,636 

1,507 

1,354 

456 

1,497 

4, KH 

17, 697 

7, 225 

499 

276 

25, 697 

10, 810 

10,339 

1,821 

2,806 

25, 276 
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Cases of measles reported during 1925 , hy State health officers , compared with similar 
reports for the years 1928 and 1924 — Continued 



First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

Total 

12 mouths 

West South Central: 

Arkansas- 

1925 

431 

292 

40 

15 

778 

1924 

3,707 

2,140 

310 

122 

6, 279 

1923 

935 

2,807 

522 

649 

4, 913 

Louisiana- 

1925 

34 

25 

6 

17 

82 

3924 

4, 731 

3, 365 

61 

33 , 

0, 190 

1923 „ 

127 

1,029 

205 

1, 702 j 

3,063 

Oklahoma- 

1925-- - 

172 

54 

19 

33 

278 

1924 

1,932 

1,821 

1,172 

2,097 

36 

21 

4,060 

1923 

1,901 

438 

102 

172 

3,996 

Texas- 

1925 

S3 

9 

1, 652 

1924 

9,208 

1,436 

2, 666 

331 

420 

12, 631 

1923 

1,076 

229 

1,516 

4,257 





Total- 

1925 


1,809 

809 

98 

74 

2,790 

1924 ; 

19, 57S 
4, 319 

8, 268 

718 

602 

29,106 

1923 

6,813 

3,058 

4,039 

16, 229 




Mountain: 

Montana- 

1925 


277 ' 

169 

9 

31 

480 

1924 

5,237 

SO 

732 

20 

00 

0, 049 

1923 

296 

226 

1,933 

6 

2, 535 

129 

Wyoming- 

1925-. : 

43 

76 

4 

1924 

1,522; 

826 

28 

78 

2,454 

1923 

01 

234 

159 

832 

1, 266 

Colorado— 

1925, 

58 

109 

68 

51 

276 

1924. 

0, 160 
255 

3,226 

67 

29 

9,482 

6,860 

598 

1923 

4,677 

169 

474 

1,454 

5 

New Mexico- 

1925 

418 

C 

1924-- 

1,853 

1,828 

453 

302 

461 

4,244 

3.056 

1923 

252 

95 

250 

Arizona— 

1925 

766 

613 

20 

9 

lit 

1924 

1,135 

735 

36 

230 

1923 

26 

376 

28 

129 

Nevada- 

1925 : 

5 

0 

3 

2 

8 

1924 - 

443 

358 

3 

10 

014 

1923 

7 

31 

15 

87 

340 




Total- 

1925 


1, 567 

1,136 

98 

104 

2,W 

1924 

16,330 

681 

7, 505 
6,007 

256 

854 

’ n4 5 

3923 * - 

997 

4, 671 

, ^fO 

Pacific: 

Washington— 

3925 

344 

79 

22 

302 

347 

1924 

19,821 

79 

.1,367 

795 

77 

107 

21,372 

8,344 

387 

1923- - - 

290 

7, 180 

01 

Oregon- 

1925 

57 

46 

23 

1924 

4,470 

64 

CM 

40 

41 

5,242 

5,355 

2,400 

27,373 

26,881 

1923 

50 

84 

5,157 

242 

California- 

1925 

758 

1,111 

12,082 

14,228 

289 

3924 

14, 278 
5,382 

599 

414 

3,901 

1923 - 

3,370 



Total— 

1925.1 


959 

1,236 
14, 140 
15,073 

334 

405 

I 502 

| 16,238 

2,934 

63,987 

40,580 

1924 

38, 509 
, 5, 525 

718 

3,744 

1923 i 



Grand total- 
1925 


56,899 

97, 755 

34,093 ! 
16,020 1 
41,319 ! 

i 

50,263 
17,367 
94, 125 

i 

219, Oh 
484,80 
720,03, 

1924-,, 

276,922 
228, 330 

374,494 

350,264 

1923 •- 
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QUALIFICATIONS REQUIRED OF MUNICIPAL BACTERIOLOGIST 
IN ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT 

The president of the municipal commission of Alexandria, Egypt, 
has recently invited applications for the position of chief bacteriologist 
in the city of Alexandria. This position is a full-time office and does 
not permit of private practice. The initial salary is £E 900 (approxi- 
mately $4,450), with biennial increases of $400 to a maximum salary 
£E 1,140 ($5,650) 

Candidates must not be over 45 years of age, must have proper 
medical qualifications, and must have had considerable experience in 
municipal bacteriological work, especially in whaler examination. 
Preference will bo given to persons having a degree in public health 
and to those with experience in the bacteriology of tropical diseases. 

The following documents must accompany applications: 

1. Official certificate of birth (certified copy). 

2. Certified copies of diplomas and documents proving candidate’s 

attainments and experience in bacteriology. 

3. Certificate of moral character. 

4. Certificate of good health signed by two physicians, who must be 

officials of Federal, State, or local government. 

5. A formal agreement to take up the duties of the position, in case of 

appointment, within one month from date of appointment. 

The applicant should note in his application the languages which he 
understands. 

Applications should be addressed to the president of the municipal 
commission, Alexandria, Egypt, and must be received not later than 
March 10, 1926. 


ABSTRACT OF CURRENT PUBLIC HEALTH COURT DECISION 

Serual sterilization act held valid . — (Virginia Supreme Court of 
Appeals; decided November 12, 1925.) The special board of directors 
of the Slate colony for epileptics and feeble-minded, acting under 
authority of chapter 394 of the acts of 1924, entered an order, in 
compliance with a petition of the superintendent of the colony, that 
the plaintiff he sexually sterilized. On appeal to the circuit court this 
order was upheld and a further appeal to the supreme court of appeals 
was taken. The constitutionality of the act was challenged on the 
grounds that (1) it did not provide due process of law; (2) it imposed 
a cruel and unusual punishment; and (3) it denied the plaintiff and 
other inmates of the colony the equal protection of the law. The 
supreme court of appeals decided adversely to the plaintiff on all three 
contentions and held the law to be a valid enactment under the State 
and Federal Constitutions. (Buck v. Bell, Superintendent of State 
Colony for Epileptics and Feeble-Minded, 130 S. E. 516.) 

*The Egyptian pound is worth $1,913. 
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Examination for Entrance Into the Regular Corps of the Public Health 

Service 

Examinations of candidates for entrance into the Regular Corps of the United 
States Public Health Service will be held at the following-named places on the 
dates specified: 

Washington, D. C., March 15, 1926. 

Chicago, 111., March 15, 1926. 

New Orleans, La., March 15, 1926. 

San Francisco, Calif., March 15, 1926. 

Candidates must be not less than 23 nor more than 32 years of age, and they 
must have been graduated in medicine at some reputable medical college, and 
have had one year’s hospital experience or two years’ professional practice. They 
must pass satisfactorily, oral, written, and clinical tests before aboard of medical 
officers and undergo a physical examination. 

Successful candidates will be recommended for appointment by the President 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Requests for information or permission to take this examination should be 
addressed to the Surgeon General, United States Public Health Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 6, 1926 

Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended February 6, 1926, and corresponding week of 1925. ( From the 

Weekly Health Index , February 9, 1926, issued by the Bureau of the Census , 


Department of Commerce) 

Weekended Corresponding 
Feb. 6, 1926 week, 1925 

Policies in force 63, 335, 002 58, 552, 142 

Number of death claims 12, 377 11, 254 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate, 10, 2 10. 0 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the iveek 
ended February 6 , 1986, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1925. ( From the Weekly Health Index, February 9, 1926 , 

issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 

Week ended Feb. 

6, 1926 

Annual 

death 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 

mortality 

; Talal 
deaths 

Death 

rate 1 

late per 
1,000 cor- 
respond- 
ing week 
1925 

Week 
ended 
Feb. '6, 
1926 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1925 

rate week 
ended 
Feb 6, 
1926 2 

Total (67 cities) 

8, 172 

lo’ 2 

14.4 

S95 

969 

3 73 

Akron 

49 



7 

9 

74 

Albany* 

33 

14.6 

19.5 

1 

6 

21 

Atlanta - 

63 



8 

6 


White 

27 



4 



Colored 

36 

( 5 ) 


4 



Baltimore * 

i 339 

22.2 

16.7 

26 

34 

76 

White 

259 



19 


68 

Colored 

80 

( 5 ) 


7 


114 

Birmingham 

98 

24.8 

18.6 

9 

8 


White 

50 



3 



Colored 

48 

( s ) 


6 



Boston 

228 

15.2 

19.3 

30 

35 

85 

Bridgeport „ 

30 



2 

3 

34 

Buffalo. 

156 

15 0 

12.5 

19 

20 

79 

Cambridge 

29 

12.6 

15,3 

1 

* 2 

17 

Camden. 

42 

17.0 

14.6 

5 

4 

85 

Canton.. 

24 

11.8 

8.8 

6 

3 

133 

Chicago ‘ 

753 

13.1 

13.1 

86 

121 

76 

Cincinnati 

163 

20.8 

16.8 

10 

12 

62 

Cleveland 

237 

13.2 

11.6 

25 

25 

65 

Columbus.. 

84 

15 7 

14.7 

7 

9 

64 

Dallas __ 

57 

15 4 

16.4 

7 

7 


White 

44 


5 



Colored 

13 

(«) 


2 



Dayton „ 

j 30 

0.0 

12.4 

2 

3 

31 

Denver. _ 

1 92 

17. 1 

14.1 

9 

7 


Dos Moines 

45 

15.7 

11.2 

4 

3 

67 

Detroit 

312 

13.1 

13.4 

57 

49 

92 

Duluth 

24 

11 3 

14.6 

4 

2 

94 

El Paso 

57 

28.3 

19.4 

11 

7 


Erie 

34 



3 

5 

57 

Fall River * 

32 

12.9 

10.1 

7 

4 

102 

Flint 

27 

10.8 

9.6 

4 

6 

66 

Fort Worth 

44 

15.1 

10.3 

6 

2 


White 

36 


1 

5 



Colored __ 

8 

(5) 


1 



Grand Rapids 

32 

10.9 

33.2 

5 

0 

72 

Houston 

CO 

19.0 

17.4 

6 

10 


White 

42 



5 



Colored 

18 

(ft) 


1 



Indianapolis 

White 

91 

77 

13.2 

13,1 

5 1 
5 ! 

9 

37 

42 

Colored , 

14 

(5) 


0 


0 

Jacksonville, Fla 

41 

20.4 

21,9 

6 

§ 

131 

White 

24 



3 ! 



Colored . 

17 

( 5 ) 


3 



Jersey City 

94 

15.5 

33.9 

15 

32 

106 

Kansas City, Kans 

32 

14.4 

13.5 

2 

4 

35 

White ' 

28 



2 


42 

Colored 

4 

( 5 ) 


0 


O 

Kansas City, Mo. 

323 

17.5 

13.8 

12 

11 


Los Angeles 

285 



23 

24 

64 

Louisville 

88 

15. 2 

13.5 

8 

12 

69 

White 

71 



6 


m 

Colored 

17 

( 5 ) 


2 


m 

Lowell 

42 

mo 

18.4 

2 

11 

37 

Lynn 

23 

11.6 

16.2 

1 

4 

25 


* Annual rate per 1,000 population, 

8 Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births— an annual rate based on deaths under 1 year for the week and 
estimated births for 1924. Cities left blank are not m the registration area for births. 

3 Data for 63 cities. 

* Deaths for week ended Friday, Feb. 5, 1926. 

5 In the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1920 constituted the fol- 
lowing percentages of the total population: Atlanta 31, Baltimore 15, Birmingham 39, Dallas 15, Fort 
Worth 14, Houston 25, Kansas City, Kans , 14, Louisville 17, Memphis 38, Nashville 30, New Orleans 26, ^ 
Norfolk 38, Richmond 32, nnd Washington, D. G,, 25, 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended February 6, 1936, infant mortality , annual death rate , arid comparison with 
corresponding week of 1935. ( From the Weekly Health Index . , February 9 , 1936 f 

issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce ) — Continued 



Week ended Feb. 

0 , 1020 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 cor- 
respond- 
ing week 
1925 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 

mortality 

City 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 6 , 
1926 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1925 

rate week 
ended 
Feb, 0 , 
1926 

Memphis 

75 

22.4 

20.3 

3 

12 


White ___ 

34 

2 


Colored 

41 

0 

12.3 


1 



Milwaukee 

118 

11.1 

15 

24 

69 

95 

Minneapolis 

09 

12.1 

11.4 

17 

9 

Nashville 4 

eo 

23.0 

16.8 

10 

0 

White 

41 

8 



Colored. 

19 

0 

10.0 


2 



New Bedford 

23 

12.6 

5 

5 

87 

41 

New Haven 

43 

12.5 

11.9 

3 

3 

New Orleans 

220 

27.7 

20 S 

21 

17 

White 

129 

11 



Colored 

91 

0 

14.7 


10 


-* 

New York 

1,654 

192 

15. 0 

183 

180 

24 

74 

Bronx Borough 

11.5 

12 2 

19 

63 

75 

83 

50 

70 

Brooklyn Borough 

522 

12.4 

12.6 

74 

55 

Manhattan Borough 

727 

19 5 

20.2 

75 

87 

Queens Borough 

1G2 

11 8 

10.9 

11 

to 

Richmond Borough 

51 

19 2 
13.7 

IS. 5 
11.2 

4 

4 

Newark, N.J-_ 

119 

18 

o 

10 

5 

m 

37 

30 

50 

35 

Norfolk 

30 

White 

12 



1 


Colored 

IS 

0 

11.9 


1 


Oakland 

58 

9.9 

3 

2 

7 

Oklahoma City 

19 

2 

Omaha 

50 

12.3 

18.4 

19.0 
9. 9 

8 

4 

g 

84 

Paterson 

50 

2 

70 

Philadelphia «. 

593 

15.6 

14.9 

13.1 

16.5 

14.0 

15.4 

19.3 
' 11.3 

17.3 
16 8 

62 

10 

-j. 

73 

37 

ft 

82 

63 

Pittsburgh. 

ISO 

Portland) Oreg 

71 

85 

Providence 

11 

11 

10 

i 

01 

Richmond 

50 

28 

Hi 

88 

78 

105 

70 

White 

4 

Colored 

22 

0 

12.5 
11 4 

19. 5 


3 


Rochester 

76 

14 0 
11 7 
10.0 
JO. 3 
21.1 
13. 7 

9 0 

9 

3 

9 

12 

1 

(5 

12 

2 

St PauL... 

54 

49 

l £ 

07 

Salt Lake City 4 

4 

10 1 

San Antonio 

79 

20 8 

9 

8 

12 

0 

i* t 

San Diego 

48 

23.6 
18 4 
18.0 

tn 

San Francisco 

197 

32 

41 

Oil 

Schenectady 


mi 

Seattle 

76 

0 

2 

6 

j 

»)o 

m 

to 

Somerville . 

17 

9.0 

12.0 
16.5 

14.3 
14.0 

11.4 
17 0 

io.r» 

12.9 1 

17.6 

16.0 

H 5 

Spokane 

25 

45 

j 

3 

8 

iw 

Springfield, Alass 

li 

23 

Syracuse 

50 

2 S 

3 

3 

g 

a 

f*i 

Tacoma 

i t 

38 

Toledo 

63 

43 

188 

13.4 
22. 1 
15. 0 

i 

K 

70 

Trenton.. 

r, 

{,) 

U 

58 

Washington, D. C 

19. 7 

19 

30 

9 

a 

in 

84 

mo 

White I 

119 

IU 

luH 

83 

164 

43 

Colored 

69 

0 



Waterbury 

24 

36 


2 

A 

Wilmington, Del 

15 4 

1 K A 

** 

1 


Yonkers 

31 

32 

14. 2 
10.4 

Li* ‘i 

10 6 

X 

7 

in 

7 

23 

157 

127 

Youngstown 

12 . 4 

4 

<$ 



7 


4 Deaths for week ended Friday, Feb. 5, ms. 

Norfolk wSlSi’D.' U ’ MoHlphis 38 ' Nashville 30, New Orlmi 20, 



PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department, State or local , can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when , where , and under what conditions cases arc occurring 


UNITED STATES 

CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary and the figures are subject to change when later returns £ro received by the 

State health officers 

Reports for Week Ended February 13, 1926 


ALABAMA 

Cases 


Chicken pox 72 

Diphtheria - 18 

Influenza _ 688 

Malaria 2 

Measles 53 

Mumps - 9 

Ophthalmia neonatorum _ 1 

Pellagra 9 

Pneumonia 187 

Scarlet fever 10 

Smallpox .. - 57 

Tuberculosis 25 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough - 16 

ARIZONA 

Chicken pox..- 41 

Diphtheria 5 

Influenza.--. - 6 

Measles - 3 

Mumps 13 

Pneumonia 2 

Scarlet fever 23 

Smallpox - 3 

Trachoma - 1 

Tuberculosis 18 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 1 

ARKANSAS 

Chicken pox 27 

Diphtheria 8 

Hookworm disease - 1 

Influenza 231 

Malaria 13 

Measles 7 

Mumps 14 

Pellagra 4 

Scarlet fever 8 

Smallpox - 8 

Trachoma 2 

Tuberculosis - 7 

Typhoid fever 3 

W hooru nc couerh 40 


CALIFORNIA 

Cases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Fresno County 1 

Los Angeles 4 

Los Angeles County „ 1 

Sacramento - 2 

San Jose 1 

Santa Barham - 2 

Siskiyou County 1 

Chicken pox - - 420 

Diphtheria 91 

Influenza,— 479 

Lethargic encephalitis— Los Angeles County. 1 

Measles 85 

Mumps. 26S 

Poliomyelitis: 

Fresno County 1 

Los Angeles 1 

Oakland. - 1 

Sonoma County 1 

Scarlet fever 160 

Smallpox. 

Los Angeles - 122 

Los A ngcles County 17 

Oakland 21 

Scattering 40 

Typhoid fever - 12 

Whooping cough 57 

color™ 

Chicken pox 36 

Diphtheria... 17 

Influenza * - 2 

Measles 4 

Mumps 6 

Paratyphoid fever 1 

Pneumonia 3 

Scarlet fever 36 

Smallpox... 3 

Tuberculosis 36 

Vincent’s angina 8 

Whooping cough 55 

CONNECTICUT 

Chicken pox 140 

Conjunctivitis (infectious) 1 


( 339 ) 
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Connecticut— conformed 

Cases 

Diphtheria 41 

German measles 10 

Influenza 0 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles 045 

Mumps 17 

Pneumonia (broncho) 24 

Pneumonia (lobui) 55 

Scailet fever 78 

Septic sore throat 1 

Tuberculosis (all forms) - 18 

Typhoid fever - 3 

Whooping cough . - — OS 

DELAWARE 

Chicken pox % 17 

Diphtheria 5 

Influenza 2 

Measles 257 

Pneumonia 5 

Scarlet fever 2 

Tuberculosis 11 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 3 

DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA 

Chicken pox 53 

Diphtheria 32 

Influenza - 12 

Measles 08 

Pneumonia - 94 

Scarlet fever 29 

Tuberculosis __ 21 

Whooping cough 20 

FLORIDA 

Chicken pox - 27 

Diphtheria _ 20 

German measles - 1 

Influenza - - 26 

Malaria * - 2 

Measles 1 2 

Mumps 24 

Paratyphoid fever 1 

Pneumonia 14 

Scarlet fever 9 

Smallpox 121 

Tetanus - . 1 

Tuberculosis 9 

Typhoid fever 12 

Whooping cough 17 

GEORGIA 

Chicken pox 43 

Diphtheria 13 

Dysentery 2 

Influenza 1,045 

Leprosy 1 

Malaria - 12 

Measles 88 

Mumps 42 

Pellagra 4 

* Pneumonia . 132 

Scarlet fever 10 

Septic sore throat . ... u 

Smallpox 33 

Tuberculosis 44 

Typhoid fever - . 7 

Whooping cough „ 19 


IDAHO 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Coeur d’Alene..-. 

Chicken pox - 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles - - 

Mumps 

Pneumonia - 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Whooping cough 


Cases 

1 

24 

4 
13 

5 

18 

1 

42 

26 

18 


ILLINOIS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Cook County 1 

Jersey County 1 

Diphtheria - JQ7 

Influenza - 41 

Lethargic encephalitis— Cook County - 1 

Measles - 

Pneumonia - 492 

Poliomyelitis: 

Cook County 1 

Tazewell County - 1 

Scarlet fever - 539 

Smallpox; 

White County - 12 

Scattering - 33 

Tuberculosis - 236 

Typhoid fever U 

Whooping cough - 202 

INDIANA 

Chicken pox. 87 

Diphtheria 28 

Influenza 77 

Measles 532 

Pneumonia 15 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 255 

Smallpox - 73 

Tuberculosis 39 

Typhoid fever * ...... 1 

Whooping cough 90 

IOWA 

Chicken pox 87 

Diphtheria . . 23 

G orman measles - - 37 

Measles ...... 147 

Mumps.... 28 

Pneumonia ..... 8 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 84 

Smallpox 108 

Tuberculosis g 

Whooping cough 21 

4 KANSAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 302 

Diphtheria 27 

German measles 4 

Influenza 53 

Measles 427 

Mumps 12 

Pneumonia. uw» 

Scarlet fever „ go 
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Kansas— continued 

Cases 

Smallpox—, 7 

Tetanus 2 

Tuberculosis 30 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough OS 

LOUISIANA 

Diphtheria - 17 

Influenza - 357 

Pneumonia - 64 

Scarlet fever - 35 

Smallpox 51 

Tuberculosis 57 

Typhoid fever 17 

Whoopi ng cough 4 

MAINE 

Chicken pox 26 

Diphthciia... 1 

Influenza S3 

Measles 20 

Mumps 10 

Pneumonia 29 

Poliomyelitis 3 

Scarlet fever , 20 

Septic soie throat - 3 

Tubei culosis- 1 

Tuberculous meningitis 3 

Typhoid fever-- , 3 

Vincent’s angina 3 

"Whooping cough 10 

MARYLAND 1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 312 

Diphtheria 39 

Dysentery 3 

German measles — 5 

Influenza 776 

Measles 3,416 

Mumps 353 

Paratyphoid fever - l 

Pneumonia (broncho) 340 

Pneumonia (lobar) 340 

Scarlet fe\er , 51 

Septic sore throat 3 

Tetanus , 2 

Tuberculosis 43 

Typhoid fever ! 4 

W hooping cough 63 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 3 

Chicken pox „ - 254 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative) 2 

Diphtheria-. 85 

German measles 87 

Influenza 32 

Lethargic encephalitis 3 

Measles 3,564 

Mumps- 63 

Ophthalmia neonatorum - 32 

Pneumonia (lobar; J 3 5 

Poliomyelitis - 3 

Starlet fever , 278 

1 Week ended Friday. 


Massachusetts— continued 

Cases 


Septic sore t hroat 3 

Trachoma X 

Trichinosis X 

Tubei culosis ( pulmonary) 312 

Tuberculosis (other foims) 16 

Typhoid fever 4 

Whooping cough 346 

MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria 103 

Measles 1,754 

Pneumonia. 201 

Scarlet fever 385 

Smallpox 9 

Tubei culcsis 01 

Typhoid fever. 5 

Whooping cough 269 

MINNESOTA 

Chicken pox_._ 164 

Diphtheria 40 

Influenza 3 

Measles- 76 

Pneumonia 3 

Seai let fever 387 

Smallpox 14 

Tuberculosis - 49 

Typhoid fever— — , - 3 

Whooping cough — „ 47 

MISSISSIPPI 

Diphtheria 19 

Influenza G51 

Scarlet fever 12 

Smallpox 11 

Typhoid fever 3 

MISSOURI 

(Exclusive of Kansas City) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 79 

Diphtheria 70 

Epidemic sore throat 4 

Influenza 9 

Measles 71 

Mumps 74 

Pneumonia 13 

Scarlet fever 218 

Smallpox 2 

Tuberculosis 52 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 20 

MONTANA 

Chicken pox 38 

Geiman measles 7 

Influenza 2 

Measles 0 

Mumps 14 

Scarlet fever - 15 

Septic sore throat 1 

Smallpox 14 

Tnl >er culosis 7 

Whooping cough 16 
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Chicken pox 23 

Diphtheria 21 

Influenza 14 

Measles 9 

Mumps 34 

Pneumonia 1 

Scarlet fever 41 

Smallpox 17 

Tuberculosis 1 

Typhoid fever - 1 

Whooping cough 22 

NEW JERSEY 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 311 

Diphtheria 83 J 

Influenza 41 

Malaria . 1 

Measles 2,027 

Pneumonia ISO 

Scarlet fever 197 

Typhoid lever 5 

W T hooping cough . 47 

NEW MEXICO 

Chicken pox 36 

Conjunctivitis 1 

Diphtheria 7 

Influenza 3G8 

Measles 1 

Mumps 17 

Pneumonia 29 

Rabies (in animals) 3 

Scarlet fever 10 

Septic sore throat. 1 

Smallpox 11 

Tuberculosis 22 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 15 

NEW YORK 

(Exclusive of New York City) 

Chicken pox 413 

Diphtheria 74 

German measles 267 

Influenza 03 

Measles . 1,207 

Mumps., 157 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Pneumonia 319 

Poliomyelitis 2 

Scarlet fever 296 

Septic sore throat 3 

Smallpox 2 

Trachoma 2 

Typhoid fever 17 

Vincent’s angina 7 

Whooping cough 452 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Chicken pox 218 

- Diphtheria 27 

German measles 63 

Measles 290 

Poliomyelitis 1 

, Scarlet fever. 26 

Smallpox i 28 

Typhoid fever 3 

W hooping cough 224 

2 Deaths. 


OKIAHOMA 

(Exclusive of Tulsa and Oklahoma City) 


‘Cases 

Cerebrospinal meiiingilis— Muskogee 1 

Chicken pox 34 

Diphtheria 21 

Influenza. ... 661 

Malaria „ li 

Measles H 

Mumps 12 

Pellagra 11 

Pneumonia 211 

Scarlet fever 31 

Smallpox. 

C. aiter 12 

Scattering 0 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 46 

OREGON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 3 

C hicken pox. 24 

Diphtheria 3.7 

Influenza lot 

Measles _ 20 

Mumps 39 

Pneumonia 2 14 

Scarlet fe vei : 44 

Smallpox: 

Linn County 11 

Scattering 31 

Tuberculosis 17 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 29 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Anthrax— -Philadelphia 1 

Ceiehrospinal meningitis: 

Clay Township 3 1 

East Pittsburgh I 

Philadelphia 1 

Chicken pox 1,006 

Diphtheria 264 

German measles . ..... 40 

Impetigo contagiosa 11 

Malaria 1 

Measles », 23H 

Mumps 206 

Ophthalmia neonatorum: 

Oxford . 1 

Philadelphia ft 

Pneumonia 96 

Poliomyelitis .. t 

Scabies 18 

Scarlet fever 658 

Smallpox 1. I 

Tetanus: 

Ambridge t 

Philadelphia. 2 

Trachoma— Philadelphia t 

Tuberculosis 106 

Typhoid fever . . 22 

Whooping cough 441 

RHODE ISLAND 

Chicken pox 4 

Diphtheria 4 

German measles 6 

a County not specified, 
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RHODE island— continued 

Cases 


Influenza . 3 

Measles _ 416 

Mumps _ 1 

Pneumonia . 4 

Scarlet fever I - 6 

Tuberculosis 7 

Whooping cough 15 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis - 1 

Chicken pox 5 

Diphtheria 3 

Measles - 4 

Pneumonia - 1 

Scarlet fever 51 

Smallpox. . 7 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough . 3 

TENNESSEE 

Chicken pox 71 

Diphtheria . 19 

Influenza 185 

Malaria 6 

Measles 4 361 

Mumps . £0 

Ophthalmia neonatorum § 4 

Pellagia 3 

Pneumonia 147 

Scarlet fever 30 

Smallpox 11 

Tuberculosis _ 43 

Typhoid fever 9 

Whooping cough ! 17 

TEXAS 

Chicken pox * 67 

Diphtheiia 41 

Influenza 034 

Measles 10 

Mumps 21 

Pellagra 2 

Pneumonia 79 

Poliomyelitis 2 

Scarlet fever 33 

Septic sore throat 7 

Smallpox - 07 

Trachoma l 

Tuberculosis.. 32 

Typhoid fever . 2 

Whoopi ng cough 34 

UTAH 

Chicken pox 70 

Diphtheria 17 

Influenza 79 

Measles.. 4 

Mumps 32 

Pneumonia - 10 

Scai let fever - 10 

Smallpox 4 

Whooping cough 35 

VERMONT 

Chicken pox ----- - 48 

Diphtheria - 2 

Measles 5 

* Incomplete report. 


verm o NT— continued 


Cases 

Mumps 5 

Scarlet fever 24 

Whooping cough _ 44 

VIRGINIA 

Smallpox 2 

WASHINGTON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Spokane 5 

Chicken pox - 120 

Diphtheria 13 

Geiman measles 31 

Influenza 3 

Measles 23 

Mumps 143 

Pneumonia 2 

Scarlet fever 95 

Smallpox. 

Pierce County 26 

Seattle 15 

Tacoma 18 

Scattering 68 

Tuberculosis 42 

Typhoid fever 5 

Whooping cough 56 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Diphtheria 7 

Scarlet fever 21 

Typhoid fever— n inton 4 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee. 

Chicken pot 107 

Diphtheria 22 

Geiman measles 2 

Influenza.. 2 

Measles 14 

Mumps 35 

Pneumonia - 17 

Samlet fever 36 

Tubeiculosis 25 

Whooping cough 68 

Scattering: 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 189 

Diphtheria 46 

German tmvis'es 15 

Influenza 45 

Mensles » 239 

Mumps 326 

Pneumonia 32 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 163 

Smallpox 13 

Tuberculosis 11 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough. 143 

WYOMING 

Chicken pot 6 

G errnan measles 2 

Measles 2 

Mumps - 3 

Pneumonia 5 

Seariet fever. 13 

Tuberculosis - 1 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough - 8 
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Report for Week Ended February 6, 1S2S 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Cases 


Chicken pox 2 

Diphtheria 1 

German measles 60 

Measles ll 

Mumps 53 

Pneumonia 22 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY 


north Dakota — continued 

Coses 


Poliomyelitis H 

Scatlel fever S3 

Smallpox - 9 

Tuberculosis 1 

Typhoid fever - 1 

Whooping couSjh 19 


REPORTS FROM STATES 


The following summary of monthly State reports is published wcokly and covers only those States fiorn 
which reports are received during the current week: 


State 

Cere- 
bro- 
spinal 1 
memn- j 
gitis 

j 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laiia 

Mea- 

sles 

Pel- 

lagra 

Polio- 

mye- 

litis 

Scarlet 

fever 

l Small- 
pox 

! Ty- 
phoid 
fe\or 

December, 1925 











Alabama 

1 

117 

324 

52 

14 

17 

2 

74 

64 

70 

Hawaii Tenitory — 
Illinois.. 

1 

35 

9 

38 


4 

l 

ft 

26 

540 

959 



33 

868 


n 

1, 755 

137 

297 

Iowa 

1 

133 

77 


5 

216 

90 

23 

Oklahoma 1 

3 

157 

497 

62 

16 

9 

1 

ICO 

39 

119 

January, 1926 



Arizona 

1 

29 



4 

1 

i 1 

04 

1 

ft 

Connecticut 


186 

38 


2,600 

6,573 

383 



m 

0 ! 

12 

Massachusetts 

17 

391 

57 

1 

1 

0 

1,289 i 

0 

27 

North Carolina 

2 

206 



1 

249 

156 

22 







i Exclusive of Tuisa and Oklahoma City. 


PLAGUE-ERADICATIVE MEASURES IN THE UNITED STATES 

The following items were taken from the reports of plague-cradi- 
cative measures from the cities named: 

Los Angeles , Calif . 


Week ended Jan. 30, 1926: 

Number of rats trapped.. 2, Ml 

Number of rats found to be plague infected... 0 

Number of squirrels examined - 832 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected™ .... 0 

Number of mice trapped 2, 897 

Number of mice found to be plague infected ... () 


Date of discovery of last plague-infceted rodent, Nov. 6, 1925. 
Date of last human case, Jan. 15, 1925. 

Oakland) Calif, 

0 Including other East Bay communities) 


Week ended Jan. 30, 1926: 

Number of rats trapped 414 

Number of rats found to be plague infected , 0 
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Totals: 

Number of rats trapped Jan. 1, 1925, to Jan. 30, 1926 81, 127 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 21 

Number of squirrels examined May 1 to Aug. 1, 1925 7, 277 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected 0 

Number of mice trapped Jan. 1, 1925, to Jan. 30, 1926 31, 837 

Date of discovery of last plague-infected rat, Mar. 4, 1925. 

Date of last human case, Bept. 10, 1919. 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

Diphtheria . — For the week ended January 30, 1926, 37 States 
reported 1,348 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended January 31, 
1925, the same States reported 1,625 cases of this disease. Ono 
hundred cities, situated in all parts of the country and having an 
aggregate population of about 29,900,000, reported 813 cases of 
diphtheria for the week ended January 30, 1926. Last year for the 
corresponding week they reported 890 cases. The estimated ex- 
pectancy for these cities was 1,137 cases. The estimated expectancy 
is based on the experience of the last nine years, excluding epidemics. 

Measles . — Thirty-four States reported 10,827 cases of measles for 
the week ended January 30, 1926, and 2,233 cases of this disease 
for the week ended January 31, 1925. One hundred cities reported 
7,944 cases of measles for the week this year, and 1,163 cases last year. 

Poliomyelitis , — The health officers of* 38 States reported 24 cases 
of poliomyelitis for the week ended January 30, 1926. The same 
States reported 16 cases for the week ended January 31, 1925, 

Scarlet fever . — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows : 
Thirty-seven States — this year, 3,972 cases; last year, 3,990 cases; 
100 cities — this yeai', 1,649 cases; last year, 1,844 cases; estimated 
expectancy, 1,243 cases. 

Smallpox . — For the week ended January 30, 1926, 37 States 
reported 916 cases of Ipox. Last year for the corresponding 
week they reported 1,223 cases. One hundred cities reported small- 
pox for the week as follows: 1926, 234 cases; 1925, 370 cases; esti- 
mated expectancy, 120 cases. Ten deaths from smallpox were 
reported by these cities for the week this year — at Los Angeles, Calif, 

Typhoid fever . — Two hundred and eight cases of typhoid fever 
were reported for the week ended January 30, 1926, by 36 States. 
For the corresponding week of 1925, the same States reported 267 
cases of this disease. One hundred cities reported 45 cases of typhoid 
fever for the week this year and 98 cases for the corresponding week 
last year. The estimated expectancy for these cities was 57 cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia . — Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
were reported for the week by 93 cities, with a population of about 
29,200,000, as follows: 1926, 1,245 deaths; 1925, 1,204. 

77834°~26 4 
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City reports for week ended January 30, 1936 

The “estimated expectancy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many eases of the disease under 
consideration may ho expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. It is bust'd on 
reports to the Public Health Service during tho past nine years. It is in most instances the median 
number of eases reported in the eoi responding week of the preceding years. When the reports include 
several epidemics or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic* pci rods are excluded 
and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during uom'pidemie 
years. 

If reports have not been lcceived for tho full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1917 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given m tho 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 


Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
1925, 

estimated 


Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

! ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

NEW ENGLAND 










Maine: 










Portland.. 

75,333 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

8 

3 

3 

New Hampshire: 










Concord 

22,546 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Manchester. 

83,097 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Vermont: 










Barre 

10,008 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Burlington 

24,089 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Massachusetts: 










Boston 

779,620 

115 

67 

19 

4 

1 

158 

18 

29 

Fall River. 

128,993 

4 

6 

5 

1 

2 

65 

1 

2 


142,065 

S 

5 

0 

0 

0 

76 

0 

1 

Worcester 

190,757 

0 1 

6 

8 

0 

0 

96 

2 

6 

Rhode Island: 










Pawtucket.. 

69,760 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

57 

0 i 

0 

Providence 

267, 918 , 

0 

12 

5 

0 

2 

491 

0 

7 

Connecticut: 










Bridgeport 

« 

5 

9 

3 

0 

0 

83 

0 

1 

Hartford.. 

160, 197 

11 

8 

7 

1 

1 

50 

0 

5 

New Haven 

178, 927 

60 

5 

0 

4 

0 

76 

1 

6 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 










New York: 










Buffalo 

538,016 

20 

19 

10 

0 

0 

9 

3 

15 

New York... 

5, 873, 356 

328 

228 

143 

38 

IS 

J, 694 

41 

231 

Rochester 

316, 786 

16 

9 

22 

0 

0 

65 

1 

6 

Syracuse 

182,003 

26 

9 

3 

0 

0 

24 

27 

5 

New Jersey: 










Camden 

128,642 

28 

5 

0 

2 

2 

49 

0 

u 

Newark 

452, 513 

88 

22 

6 

6 

0 

186 

2 

19 

Trenton 

132,020 

4 

7 

1 

3 

3 

6 

0 

5 

Pennsylvania: 










• Philadelphia 

1, 979, 364 

198 

79 

57 


10 

317 

11 

108 

* Pittsburgh 

631, 563 

51 

22 

19 


4 

25 

5 

34 

Reading 

112,707 

8 

5 

0 

0 

o 

0 

3 

3 

LAST NORTH CENTRAL 







Ohio: , 










Cincinnati 

409, 333 

12 

U 

10 

0 

6 

3 

0 

10 

Cleveland 

936,485 

73 

35 

40 

0 

1 

1,553 

3 

20 

Columbus 

279,836 

15 

4 

7 

0 

4 

52 

0 

9 

Toledo 

' 287,380 

23 

8 

3 

0 

3 

50 

0 

$ 

Indiana: 










Fort Wayne .... 

97,840 

1 

4 

1 

0 

1 

l 

0 

% 

Indianapolis. ....... 

1 358,819 

6 

13 

7 

0 

2 

331 

0 : 

13 

Soutn Bend... 

J 80,091 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Tern Haute........ 

71,071 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

. Mfcoisr 

'$ * Chicago. 

i 

2,995,239 

160 

317 

54 

7 

1 

61 

24 

62 

Peoria 

81, 564 

I 

0 

0 

0 

l 

0 

19 

2 

Springfield.. 

.! 63,923 

6 

2 

0 

% 

l 

1 

5 

3 


'* No estimate made. 
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City reports for week ended January SO , 1026 — Continued 


Division, Stato, and 
city 


Population 
July l, 
1925, 

estimated 


Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 


iviea- vrnmTW rneu_ 
sles, moma, 

cases deaths 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL- 

contimied 


Michigan: 

Detroit 

Flint 

Grand Rapids. 
Wisconsin: 

Madison 

Milwaukee 

Racine 

Superior 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


Minnesota: 

Duluth 

Minneapolis.. 

St. Paul 

Iowa: 

Davenport... 
Des Moines.. 

Sioux City 

Waterloo 

Missouri: 

Kansas City.. 

St, Joseph 

St. Louis 

North Dakota: 

Fargo 

Grand Forks. 
South Dakota: 

Aberdeen 

Sioux Falls... 
Nebraska: 

Lincoln 

Omaha 

Kansas: 

Topeka 

Wichita 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware: 

Wilmington 

Maryland* 

Baltimore 

Cumberland 

Frederick 

District of Columbia: 

Washington 

Virginia: 

Lynchburg 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

Roanoke 

West Virginia: 

Charleston 

Huntington 


Wheeling- 
North Carolina: 

Raleigh 

Wilmington 

Winston-Salem . 
South Carolina: 

Charleston 

Columbia 

Greenville 

Georgia: 

Atlanta 

Brunswick., 

Savannah 

Florida: 

St. Petersburg- . 
Tampa 


1,245,824 
130, 316 
153,698 


1 No estimate made. 
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City reports for week ended January 1936 — Continued 





Diphtheria 

Influenza 






Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 





Mca- 
* sics, 
eases 


Pneu- 

monia, 

dentils 

Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
10125, 

Oases, 

csti- 

Oases 

Cases 

Deaths 

Mumps, 

eases 

re- 

estimated 

ported 

mated 

expect* 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

ported 

ported 

ported 




aney 







EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Kentucky; 










Covington. 

58, 309 
305, 935 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Louisville 

6 

8 

1 

5 

1 

4 

0 

6 

Tennessee: 







Memphis 

174, 533 
136, 220 

12 

5 

5 

1 

4 

0 

3 

3 

1 

5 

Nashville... 

i 3 

0 

3 

66 

0 

11 

Alabama: 





Birmingham 

205, 670 
65, 955 
46,481 

24 

3 

0 

o 

22 

6 

3 

4 

13 

2 

Mobile 7 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Montgomery 

o 

1 

o 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 








Arkansas: 










Fort Smith 

31, 643 
74, 216 

4 

1 

1 

0 


0 

0 


Little Rock 

1 

x 

1 

2 


0 

o 

3 

Louisiana: 









New Orleans 

414, 493 
57, 867 

5 

14 

1 

8 

0 

90 

0 

26 

2 

0 


Shreveport 

3 

2 

1 

1 

7 

Oklahoma:* 

i 








Oklahoma City 

<*> 

1 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Texas: 










Dallas 

194,450 

48,375 

164,954 

198,069 

36 

6 

7 

15 

0 

1 

3 

o 

15 

7 

Galveston . 

o 

1 

2 

0 

0 

o 

Houston 

4 

4 

11 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

16 

20 

San Antonio 

1 

2 

o 

2 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 







Montana: 










Billings. 

17,971 
29, 883 
12, 037 
12,668 

3 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

Great - 

1 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

35 

o 

1 

TTApynjv 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

Mispnnlft 

2 

o 

2 

o 

0 

0 

o 

1 

Idaho: ‘ 








Boise ,.™ nr 

23,042 

2 

0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

o 

o 

Colorado; 








Denver, ^ _ 

280, 911 
43, 787 

32 

11 

18 

4 

o 

1 

10 

5 

6 

Pueblo 

5 

3 

o 

o 

0 

0 

4 

Now Mexico: 








Albuquerque 

21,000 

3 

o 

1 

0 

0 

o 

3 

1 

Arizona: 







Phoenix 

38, 669 

2 

l 

1 

o 

o 

0 

1 

0 

18 

3 

Utah; 

Salt Lake City 

Nevada; 

130,948 

39 

3 

4 

0 

7 

5 



Reno 

12, 665 

0 

o 

1 

o 

0 

0 

0 

o 

PACIFIC 







Washington: 










Seattle - 

0) 

108,897 
104, 455 

60 

7 

2 

0 


K 

143 


Spokane 

15 

5 

0 

o 


0 

0 


Tacoma 

2 

2 

4 

o 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Oregon: 





Portland _ _ . 

282, 383 

6 

S 

7 

3 

0 

o 

7 

15 

California: 






Los Angeles. ....... 

O) 

72, 200 

59 

40 

39 

■2 

so 

1 

3 

6 

9 

0 

10 

12 

0 

29 

4 

' Sacramento 

3 

1 3 

San Francisco 

557,530 

32 

l 25 

15 : 

i 

16 

13 

12 




1 No estimate made- 
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City reports for week ended January 30, 1936 — Continued 


Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 
ing T 
cough, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

culo- 

sis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

2 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

54 

97 

0 

0 

0 

16 

1 

1 

0 

175 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

7 

11 

1 

0 . 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

10 

9 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

16 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

9 

10 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

8 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

3 

10 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

22 

27 

1 

0 

0 

10 

2 

5 

1 

24 

234 

195 

1 

0 

0 

* 104 

10 

11 

0 

54 

13 

28 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

9 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

69 

4 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

4 

24 

25 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

23 

5 

6 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

70 

96 

1 

0 

0 

53 

3 

1 

2 

49 

33 

70 

0 

0 

0 

12 

1 

0 

0 

33 

1 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

10 

11 

24 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

32 

32 

40 

2 

4 

0 

16 

1 

1 

0 

89 

31 

U 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

5 

19 

14 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

12 

4 

7 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

17 

6 

45 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

25 

3 

4 

1 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

5 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

153 

133 

3 

0 

0 

42 

4 

0 

0 

51 

6 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

3 

97 

123 

4 

0 

0 

22 

1 

1 

0 

60 

9 

6 

2 

0 

* 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

11 

29 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

44 

3 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

39 

27 

2 

0 

0 

6 

1 

1 

0 

63 

7 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

2 

3 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Division, State, 
and city 


all 


NEW ENGLAND 

Maine: 

Portland 

New Hampshire: 

Concord 

Manchester.... 

Vermont: 

Bar re 

Burlington 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

Fall River 

Springfield 

Worcester 

Rhode Island: 

Pawtucket 

Providence 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport 

Hartford 

New Haven... 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

Buffalo 

New York 

Rochester 

Syracuse 

New Jersey: 

Camden 

Newark 

Trenton 

Pennsylvania: 
Philadelphia. . 
Pittsburgh ... 
Reading 


EAST NORTH 
CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati... 

Cleveland... 

Columbus 

Toledo 

Indiana: 

Fort Wayne., 
Indianapolis. 
South Bend.. 
Terre Haute. . 
Illinois; 

Chicago 

Peoria 


Michigan: 

Detroit.. 

Flint.... 


Wisconsin: 

Madison 

Milwaukee... 

Racine 

Superior 


17 

12 

21 

8 

8 

235 

44 

41 

56 

19 

76 

33 

40 

46 


126 

1,524 

73 

38 

46 

120 

45 


183 

27 


121 

189 

81 

76 


110 

10 

21 

741 

21 

21 

284 

18 

41 

7 

103 

11 

14 


i Pulmonary tuberculosis only. 
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City reports for week ended January 80, 1928 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

r 

Puber- . 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

eases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Division, State, » 
and city 

i 

c 

Gases, 
csti- ' 
muted 
xpeefc- ] 
ancy 

Puses 
re- i 
ported e 

Puses, 
esti- 
mated 
xpect- ] 
ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 
re- 
ported ] 

Clllo- 

sis, 

deaths 
re- 
ported < 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

WEST NORTH 












CENTRAL 












Minnesota: 












Duluth 

5 

29 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

11 

23 

Minneapolis,., 

44 

74 

ie 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

5 

92 

St. Paul" 

27 

54 

9 

0 

0 

2 

1 

X 

0 

19 

71 

Iowa: 












Davenport 

2 

1 

2 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Dos Moines 

7 

4 

3 

1 



0 

0 


0 


Sioux City....- 

2 

3 

1 

11 



0 

0 


0 


Waterloo! 

2 

4 

0 

0 






0 


Missouri: 












Kansas City — 

14 

27 

2 

0 

0 

5 



0 

25 

91 

St. Joseph 

3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 



0 

2 ! 

36 

St. Louis 

38 

111 

4 

4 

0 

8 


SS^HlI 

0 

5 ! 

226 

North Dakota: 












Fargo 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 1 

0 

2 

Grand Forks.. 

1 

0 

1 

0 



Hil 

0 


0 


South Dakota: 












Aberdeen 

1 

1 

0 

0 



o 

0 


o 


Sioux Falls 

2 

4 

0 

0 



0 

0 


o 


Nebraska: 












Lincoln 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

15 

Omaha ... 

5 

14 

0 

1 11 

0 ! 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

59 

Kansas: 












Topeka — . — 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

18 

Wichita 

4 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

■1 

0 

0 

34 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 












Delaware: 








■&; 




Wilmington... 

3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 



0 

6 

35 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

40 

24 

0 

0 

0 

18 

H 

M 

0 

41 

331 

■ Cumberland... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

IK] 


0 

0 

14 

Frederick 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

6 

District of Col.: 












Washington— 

23 

27 

1 

0 

0 

9 

1 

0 

0 

7 

145 

Virginia: 












Lynchburg — 
Norfolk 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

H 

8 

Richmond 

5 

9 

0 

0 

a 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

61 

Rfwuobke 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

o 

0 

o 

0 

9 

West Virginia: 












Charleston.... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

17 

Huntington. — 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

"Wheeling 

1 

0 

0 

o 

o 

o 

1 

o 

o 

0 

19 

North Carolina: 











Raleigh 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

o 

o 

0 

11 

Wilmington... 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

14 

Winston-Salem 

t 1 

2 

2 

5 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

5 

26 

South Carolina: 












Charleston 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

r> 

29 

Columbia 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 


Greenville 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

Georgia: , 












Atlanta 

3 

5 

2 

0 

• 0 

3 

1 

o 

0 

2 

71 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Savannah 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

34 

Florida: 












St. Petersburg. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Tampa ..... 

0 

1 

o 

24 

o 

2 

1 

3 

0 

0 

32 

EAST SOUTH 









CENTRAL 












Kentucky: 












Covington.... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

Q 

0 

25 

Louisville 

5 

5 

1 

0 

0 

4 

1 

2 

1 

4 

72 

Tennessee: 












Memphis 

4 

9 

3 

2 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

73 

1 Nashville..... 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

67 

Alabama: 

“irri ncrViciTrt 

<2 

O 

Q 









Mobile 

O 

0 

> o 

t o 

0 

1 

2 

o 

0 

5 

6 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

11 

t 

67 

27 

, Montgomery . 

G 

> 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

V 

0 

X 

0 
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City reports for iceek ended January 30 , 1926 — Continued 

Scarlet fever Smallpox Typhoid fever 

Tuber- Whoop- 

eulo- mg Deaths, 

Division, State, Cases, Cases, sis, Cases, cough, all 

and city esti- Cases esti- Cases Deaths deaths esti- Cases Deaths cases causes 

mated re- mated re- re- re- mated re- re- re- 
expect- ported expect- ported ported ported jexpect- ported ported ported 
ancy ancy ancy 
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City report # for week ended January SO, J9S6 — Continued 



Cerebrospinal 

nienimotis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 1 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

NEW ENGLAND 










Massachusetts: 

Springfield 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Rhode Island: 

Frovi dence 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

, Mll>l>LE ATLANTIC 










New York: 

Buffalo 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New York 

2 

2 

7 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Pennsylvania: 

Pittsburgh 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 




i 






Ohio; 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Indiana: 

Indianapolis. - * 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois: 

Chicago * - 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 ’ 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Michigan r 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 










Missouri* 

St. .Louis 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 









Maryland: 

Baltimore 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

South Carolina: 

Charleston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia: 

Atlanta 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Savannah. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Tennessee; 

Memphis... ..... 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Alabama: 

Birmingham 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas: 

Little Rock _ 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Louisiana: 

New Orleans 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Shreveport 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Texas: 

Dallas ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Houston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Ban Antonio 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

*0 

3 

PACIFIC 









• Washington; 

Seattle - 

1 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

Spokane 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

' Oregon: 

‘ Portland 

1 

2 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

o 

California: 

> I -1415 Angeles 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

1 San Francisco 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 
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February 10, 1920 


The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 103 
cities for the five-week period ended January 30, 1926, compared 
■with those for a like period ended January 31, 1925. The popula- 
tion figures used in computing the rates are approximate estimates 
as of July 1, 1925 and 1926, respectively, authoritative figures for 
many of the cities not being available. The 103 cities reporting 
cases had an estimated aggregate population of nearly 30,000,000 in 
1925 and nearly 30,500,000 in 1926. The 96 cities reporting deaths 
had more than 29,250,000 estimated population in 1925 and more 
than 29,750,000 in 1926. .The number of cities included in each 
group and the estimated aggregate populations are shown in a sep- 
arate table below. 

Summary of weekly reports from cities , December 27, 1925, to January 30, 1926 — 
Annual rates per 100,000 population — Compared with rates for the corresponding 
period of 1924-25 1 2 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Jan. 3, 
1925 

Jan. 2, 
1926 

Jan. 
10, 1925 

Jan. 9, 
1926 

Jan. 
17, 1925 

Jan. 
16, 1926 

Jan. 
24, 1925 

Jan. 

23,1926 

Jan. 

31,1925 

Jan. 
30, 1926 

inanities 

149 

129 

145 

170 

167 



■9 


3 142 


New England - 

249 

139 

247 

139 

173 

144 

165 

132 

192 

<110 

Middle Atlantic 

140 

124 

130 

182 

187 

151 

174 

137 

155 

130 

East, North Central 

141 

129 

122 

151 

132 

135 

121 

131 

3 126 

138 

West North Central- 

171 

154 

139 

283 

247 

253 

193 

206 

243 

8 261 

South Atlantic 

138 

126 

161 

178 

115 

141 

144 

152 

121 

116 

East South Central 

84 

109 

110 

52 

84 

67 

74 

73 

89 

42 

West South Central 

141 

146 

137 

189 

185 

120 

154 

155 

141 

142 

Mountain 

102 

109 

231 

182 

148 

127 

231 

155 

129 

264 

Eaeifif» , _ 

160 

124 

185 

97 

196 

81 

213 

140 

279 

167 



MEASLES CASE RATES 


103 cities 

150 

601 

207 

1, 146 

188 

973 

204 

1,335 

B 

3 1,384 

New England— 

367 

2,373 

381 

3,091 

424 

2,867 

479 

2,572 

467 

4 2, 845 

lii^ ifi f# i r:TT\ A 

120 

KE9 

168 

995 

157 

845 

186 

1,088 

205 

1,185 

P SI C ft Will •??, i r) « N 

277 

Ki 

391 

1,761 

327 

1,302 

352 

2,068 

2 340 

2,088 


10 

59 1 

18 

148 

12 

127 

26 

156 

20 

*113 


50 


79 

1,289 

42 

1,356 

36 

2,477 

35 

2,280 

P *1 e f1|ir ;m|i J 

16 


26 

52 

42 

239 

68 

285 

84 

394 

av/STakf mVi mpM 

9 

Inina 

4 

0 

22 

17 

13 

13 

13 

26 

Mountain 

111 

82 

IHE1 

55 

259 

91 

240 

118 

277 

100 

Pacific 

75 i 

46 

185 

65 

152 

51 

52 

65 

17 

73 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


103 cities - 

284 

221 

307 

270 

344 

285 j 

356 

292 

2 346 

*287 

New England 

587 

300 

637 

295 

542 

381 1 

575 

300 

515 

4 409 

Middle Atlantic 

285 

166 

323 

210 

292 

237 

325 

237 

299 

235 

East North Central 

227 

243 

166 

333 

350 

321 

344 

324 

2 366 

300 

West North Central 

549 

493 

733 

580 

731 

548 

780 

669 

756 

*709 

South Atlantic - 

192 

137 

148 

158 

246 

186 

190 

186 

175 

154 

East South Central 

158 

99 

210 

119 

108 

140 

168 

202 

200 

109 

West South Central 

79 

120 

141 

112 

110 

90 

185 

69 

194 j 

«9 

Mountain 

157 

246 

370 

237 

518 

319 

296 

373 

250 1 

255 

Pacific j 

155 

205 

180 

243 : 

174 

270 

210 

256 

215 

334 


1 The figures given in this table are rates per 190,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of cases 
reported Populations used are estimated as of July 1, 1925 and 1920, respectively. 

2 Racine, Wis., not included. 

2 Hartford, Conn., and Kansas City, Mo., not included. 

* Haitford, Conn , not included. 

* Kansas City, Mo., not included. 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities, December 27, 1925, to January HO, t926~— 
Annual rates per 100,000 population — Compared with, rates for the corresponding 
period of 1924-25 — Continued 

SMALLPOX CASE KATES 


Week ended— 



Jan. 3, 
1925 

Jan. 2, 
1926 

Jan. 
10, 1925 

Jan. 9, 
1926 

Jan. 
17, 1925 

Jan, 
16, 1926 

JUTl. | 
24, 1925' 

Jan. 
23, 1926 

Jim. 
81, 3925 

Jan, 
30, 1926 

103 cities 

41 

23 

55 

33 

56 

47 

68 

35 

3 65 

3 41 





New England - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

*0 

Middle Atlantic - 

3 

1 

3 

0 

• 10 

2 

6 

0 

9 1 

1 

East North Central 

25 

22 

38 

48 

37 

37 

45 

33 

®33 

43 

West North Central 

125 

18 

213 

65 

187 

51 

175 

36 

189 

“62 

South Atlantic 

36 

24 

29 

43 

58 

C8 

35 

56 

42 

58 

East South Central 

341 

73 

362 

47 

200 

57 

620 

47 

599 

21 

West South Central 

31 

22 

62 

52 

31 

146 

31 

99 

57 

125 

Mountain 

40 

36 

28 

36 

55 

18 

92 

27 

46 ; 

18 

Pacific- 

108 

148 

141 

111 

202 

286 

199 

194 

108 

205 



TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 

r 


103 cities.-l 

36 

10 

32 

13 

20 

11 

17 

13 

»17 

«8 

New England 

24 

7 

14 

31 

24 

2 

19 

nm 

7 

4 5 

iif.'Vi AnMMMfl Mil! 

58 

7 

49 

14 

21 

16 

20 

10 

19 

9 


26 

6 

13 

11 

22 

8 

10 

3 

3 10 

4 

Mil! 

4 

6 

6 

2 

10 

4 

6 

4 

12 

62 


38 

11 

52 

9 

19 

8 

12 

a 

35 

HI 

i ill /dH'WPVl HI 

37 

31 

47 

16 

16 

16 

20 

5 

21 

10 

[vi 1 ! ! ! 1 

35 

47 

66 

22 


13 

40 

151 

57 

17 


0 


9 

9 

0 

9 

46 

0 

18 

18 

Pacific 

11 

8 

25 

11 

6 

13 

14 

16 

3 

11 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


96 cities 

18 

15 

20 

21 

21 

23 

21 

20 

2 22 

3 28 


New England 

2 

12 

17 

9 

26 

14 

10 

7 

2(5 

4 15 

Middle Atlantic - 

21 

10 

20 

18 

18 

16 

20 

14 

16 

IS 

East North Central 

9 

8 

1 15 

12 

14 

11 

17 

8 

2 it 
15 

12 

West North Central 

8 

15 

13 

8 

2 

19 

19 

10 

« 7 

South Atlantic 

25 

19 

33 

15 

42 

23 

21 

39 

36 

36 

East South Central-- 

58 

31 

42 

83 

42 

88 

58 

57 

68 


West South Central— 

48 

43 

39 

47 

82 

80 

87 

91 

77 

151 

Mountain - 

37 

27 

18 

46 

28 

(54 

9 

18 

37 

73 

Pacific 

U 

39 

18 

57 

11 

46 

U 

39 

18 

78 



PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


96 cities 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central. 
West North Central 

South Atlantic 

East South Central - 
West South Central. 

Mountain— 

Pacific 


195 


168 

225 

155 

91 

232 

278 

324 

222 

167 


184 


210 

186 

142 

117 

261 

259 

312 

264 

135 


185 


117 

227 

143 

87 

232 

268 

247 

222 

164 


220 

206 

211 

202 

199 

2 198 

5 104 

246 

151 

208 

208 

210 

232 

4 143 

229 

259 

236 

233 

227 

229 

217 

176 

143 

153 

132 

139 

a 136 

136 

140 

104 

125 

117 

81 

114 

« 106 

289 

271 

276 

242 

287 

238 

284 

332 

173 

285 

294 

228 

278 

208 

335 

420 

354 

343 

212 

2J8 

44*4 

127 

240 

328 

314 

273 

305 

164 

220 

145 

167 

185 

180 

193 

174 


* Racine, Wis., not included. 

8 Hartford, Conn,, and Kansas City Mo., not included, 
4 Hartford, Conn., not included. 

* Kansas City, Mo,, not included. 
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Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports , and aggregate population of 
cities in each group , approximated as of July 1 } 1925 and 1926 , respectively 


Group of cities 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 

Aggiegate 
of cities 
cases 

population 
i eportmg 

Aggregate 
of cities 
deaths 

population 
i reporting 


cases 

deaths 

i 

1925 

1926 

: 

1925 

1926 

Total 

103 

96 

29, 944,996 

30, 473, 129 

29,251,658 

29,764,201 


New England 

12 

12 

2, 176, 124 
10,346,970 
7,481,656 | 
2,594,962 
2, 716, 070 
993, 103 
1, 184, 057 
563,912 
1, 888, 142 

2, 206, 124 
10,476,970 
7, 655, 436 
2, 634, 662 
2, 776, 070 
1,004,953 
1, 212, 057 
572, 773 
1,934,084 

2, 176, 124 
10,346,970 
7,481, 656 
2,461,380 
2,716,070 
993, 103 
1,078,198 
563, 912 
1,434,245 

2,206,124 

10,476,970 

Middle A tlantic 

10 

10 

East North Central 

16 

16 

7, 655, 436 

West North Central 

14 

11 

2, 499, 036 
2,776,070 
1,004,953 
1 103, C95 
572, 773 
1,469, 144 

South Atlantic 

21 

21 

East South Central 

7 

7 

West South Central 

8 

6 

Mountain... __ 

9 

9 

Pacific 

6 

4 






FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAR EAST 

Reforifor week ended January 16, 1926 . — The following report for 
the week ended January 16, 1926, was transmitted by the Far Eastern 
Bureau of the health section of the League of Nations* secretariat, 
located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Genova: 


Port 

Plague 

Cholera 

Small- 

pox 


Plague 

cholera 

Small- 

pox 

§ 

a 

O 

a 

c3 

O) 

ft 

1 

as 

O 

m 

6 

8 

ft 

c§ 

o 

tn 

% 

ft 

Port 

i 

a 

O 

tn 

a 

8 

ft 

n 

03 

Q 

tn 

a 

ei 

a» 

ft 

1 

o 

tn 

s 

<u 

ft 

Bombay— 


o 


0 

19 

9 

Saigon and C-holon 

0 

0 


1 

1 

0 

Madras” 


0 


6 

8 

0 

Haiphong 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 


! 

5 


o 

5 

0 

Hongkong 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Karachi _ _ 


o 


6 

7 

5 

Shanghai" 

0 

; o 

0 

0 


23 



0 


1 

0 

0 

Amoy 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

6 

0 


i 

1 

0 

o 

2 

0 

Nagasaki 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

o 

o 

o 

s 

3 

Yokohama 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Singapore. 

i 

1 

o 

o 

2 

1 

Simono&eki 

0 

0 

0 

0. 

0 

0 


o 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

Moji 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Penang 1 

o 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

Kobe 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


o 

0 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Osaka - 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 

2 

o 

6 

2 

2 

Niigata 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SaTnarang 

o 

o 

o 

o 

0 

0 

Tsuruga... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Belawan Deli 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Hakodate 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Padang (Sumatra)——— 
Sabang (Rhio) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kecking ........... 

Fusan 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Macassar. 

1 

1 

o 

o 

o 

0 

Dairen 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Sandakan (North Bor- 







Adelaide 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

neo^ _ ^ _ _ _ 

0 

o 

o 

o 

0 

o 

Brisbane i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

Manila 

o 

o 

4 

o 

o 

0 

Fremantle 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Zamboanga __ _ 

o 

o 

0 

o 

o 

o 

Melbourne 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bangkok . __ 

1 

o 

26 

16 

3 

1 

Sydney 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Rockhampton 

o 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

Port Said... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

Townsville 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mombasa (Konya) - 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Port DaTwin 

o 

o 

0 

o 

0 

o 

Massowah 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

Broome 

o 

o 

0 

o 

0 

o 

D jibuti 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Port Moresby 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

Mozambique 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

Auckland.. 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

Lourenco Marques 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

Wellington 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Durban 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

ft 

ft 

Christchurch 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

East London 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Invercargill... 

Honolulu 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

Port Elizabeth.. 

Capo Town 

0 

0 

0 

l) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

ft 

0 

Suez.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Port Louis (Mauritius) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

ft 

Alexandria 

0 

0 

0 

0 

] 

0 

0 

Seychelles 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

ft 


CANADA 

Communicable diseases — Week ended January 60, 1926. Tbo fiTN* 
lowing table shows the numbers of cases of certain communicable 
diseases in six provinces of Canada during the week ended January 30, 
1926. The information was supplied by the Canadian Ministry of 
Health. 


! 

* 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns- 

wick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Marti- 
j toba 

Sas- 

katch- 

ewan 

Total 

Cerebrospinal fever 




1 



1 

Lethargic encephalitis 




1 



t 

Smallpox. — : 




6 

i 

6 

13 

Typhoid fever 



1 9 

7 



16 





I 




( 356 ) 
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Communicable diseases — Ontario — January , 19:26 ( comparative ). — 
During the month of January, 1926, communicable diseases were 
notified in the Province of Ontario as follows : 


Disease 

1026 

1925 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

6 

2 

1 

1 

Chancroid I _ 



11 

Chicken pox 

l, 616 


971 


Diphtheria - 

288 

16 

318 

25 

German measles 

63 


21 


Gonorrhea - 

135 


142 


Influenza - 


46 

20 

(j 

Lethargic encephalitis 

2 


5 

3 

Measles 

1,305 

3 

1,222 

7 

Mumps__ 

566 


627 


Pneumonia . , 


281 


218 

Poliomyelitis 

2 

1 


Scarlet fever 

811 

7 

870 

13 

Septic sore throat 

8 


14 

1 

Smallpox 

80 


50 


Syphilis, __ 

114 


113 


Tuberculosis 

138 

82 

1 172 

89 

Typhoid fever 

51 

4 

38 

5 

Whooping cough * 

240 

3 

181 

6 


Smallpox distribution . — The greatest numbers of cases of. smallpox 
in the Province of Ontario, Canada, during the month of January, 
1926, were reported at Toronto, with 23 cases; Admaston, with 11 
cases; and Trenton with 7 cases. Smallpox was reported at 20 
localities, the total number of cases being 80, as compared with 50 
cases reported for the corresponding month of the year 1925. 

Communicable diseases — Ottawa — Y ear 1925 . — Communicable dis- 
eases were reported in the city of Ottawa during the year 1925, 
as follows: Diphtheria, 204 cases, with 15 deaths; measles, 275 cases, 
occurring mostly during the early summer, with 1 death; scarlet 
fever, 435 cases, of unusually mild type, with 1 death; tuberculosis, 
100 deaths. Typhoid fever was stated to have occurred as scattered 
cases mostly from outside sources except for cases in September of 
local origin. These cases occurred in three households in different 
parts of the city; the source of infection was not determined. Popu- 
lation, 118,697. 

Measles — Regina, Saskatchewan . — During the period December 27, 
1925, to January 30, 1926, 1,285 cases of measles with 4 deaths were 
reported at Eegina, Province of Saskatchewan, Canada. 
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CANAL ZONE 

Communicable diseases — December , 1925. — During the month of 
December, 1925, communicable diseases were reported in the Canal 
Zone, Colon, and Panama, as follows: 


Disease 

Canal Zone 

Colon 

Panama 

Infected in out- 
lying localities 

Total 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 


2 


2 


10 




14 


Diphtheria.- 

1 


3 


13 

2 

1 


18 

2 

Dysenterv 

2 


1 

i 

8 

2 


1 

11 

4 

TTnnkwnrm 

130 


2 


90 


72 


294 


Leprosy . . 

1 


3 




2 


0 


Malaria 

124 


2 


3 


36 

11 

105 

it 

’Measles 

6 


5 


9 




20 


Mumps.. _ 

3 






1 


4 


Pneumonia 1 


2 


5 


12 


5 


24 

Poliomyelitis 





2 






'Tuberculosis L. 




3 


12 


3 


18 

Typhoid fever 



1 




3 


4 


Whooping cough 

3 


1 


1 




5 








i i 





1 Only deaths reported. 


. CANARY ISLANDS 

Plague — Las Palmas — January 7 , 1926. — A fatal case of plague was 
reported at Las Palmas, Canary Islands, January 7, 1926J 

GREAT BRITAIN 

Cardiff ] Wales — Correction — Smallpox. — The report of 14 cases of 
smallpox with 8 deaths in Cardiff, Wales, during the week ended 
August 8, 1925, which was published in the Public Health Reports 
September 4, 1925, and in subsequent issues, was erroneous. The 
Medical Officer of Health of Cardiff states that only one case of 
smallpox was reported at Cardiff during 1925, and that case was im- 
ported. 

INDO-CHINA 

Communicable diseases — October , 1925. — During the month of 
October, 1925, communicable diseases were reported in Jndo-Giuna, 
as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

7 ! 

2 

Mumps 

05 


Cholera 

2 

2 

Plague.. . 

8 

7 

Dengue-.. 

a 107 


Poliomyelitis 

3 


Diphtheria 

6 


Puerperal infection 

2 


Dysentery 

551 

1 

Smallpox . 

82 

29 

Influenza — 

15 | 

4 

Typhoid fever _ 

14 

3 

Measles 

20 





a In epidemic form, benign. 


1 Public Health Reports, Peb. 5, 1920, p, 239. 
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Occurrence according to locadily and race . — The cholera and plague 
occurrence was in the Province of Cochin-China. The 107 cases of 
dengue were notified in the Province of Laos. Of the smallpox cases, 
43 cases with 14 deaths occurred in the Province of Annam, 2 cases 
with 1 death in the Province of Cambodia, 33 cases with 14 deaths in 
Cochin-China, and 4 cases in the Province of Tonkin. The cases were 
in natives; also, the cases of cholera and plague. Four cases of 
diphtheria were reported in Europeans. 

Leprosy . — During the period under report 19 cases of leprosy were 
reported. 

Typhoid fever occurrence . — Thirteen cases of typhoid fever -were 
reported in natives, the greatest number of cases, viz, S with 2 deaths, 
occurred in the Province of Tonkin. One case occurred in a European 
in the Province of Cochin-China. 

JAPAN 

Typhoid fever increase — Tokyo . — Recent information shows an 
increase in typhoid fever prevalence at Tokyo, pJapan, during the two 
weeks ended January 9, 1926, the number of cases and deaths being 
reported as follows: Week ended January 2, 1926 — cases, 146; 
deaths, 18; week ended January 9 — cases, 105; deaths, 22.. For the 
week ended December 26, 1925, 50 cases with 15 deaths were reported. 
During the period June 28 to December 26, 1925, typhoid fever 
prevalence was noted at Tokyo, the largest numbers of cases being 
103 cases reported for the week ended August 1, and 129 for the week 
ended October 3, 1925. The lowest number reported during the 
period was 35 for the week ended October 24, 1925. Population, 
census of October, 1925, 1,995,000. 

LATVIA 

Communicable diseases — - November, 1925 . — During the month of 
November, 1925, communicable diseases were reported in the Republic 
of Latvia as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

4 

Paratyphoid fever— 

1 

Diphtheria __V_ . ___ 

38 

Rabies I ... 

2 

Dysentery 

1 

Scarlet fever. 

241 

Measles 

117 

Typhoid fever 

67 

Mumps 

37 

Whooping cough 

51 
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MALTA 


Communicable diseases — December, 1925. — During the month of 
December, 1925, communicable diseases were reported in the island 
of Malta as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

Prnnchr^pTiAiitn<mia__ 

7 

Measles * 

14 

Chicken pox 

10 

Pneumonia . . 

2 

Diphtheria 1 

4 

Scarlet fever 

1 

Influenza ^ 

1 

Smallpox - 

8 

Lethargic encephalitis 

2 

Tuberculosis , „__ r - — 

14 

Malta (undulant) fever 

32 

Typhoid fever- - 

19 






Smallpox. — From October 1 to December 28, 1925, 59 cases of 
smallpox were reported in the island. From October 1, 1925, to 
January 19, 1926, a total of 66 cases was reported, of which 15 were 
reported at Valetta and 22 at Floriana. 

MAURITIUS 

Plague — October, 1925. — During the month of October, 1925, seven 
fatal cases of plague were reported in the island of Mauritius, of 
which two occurred at Pamplemousses, three at Port Louis, and two 
at Riviere du Rempart. 

PALESTINE 

Communicable diseases — November, i 5^5.— Communicable diseases 
were reported in Palestine for the month of November, 1925, as 
follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Disease 

Coses 

Deaths 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. .......... 

1 

1 

Tuberculosis...* 

53 

22 

Diphtheria.. 

6 

Typhoid fever 

Ul 

7 

Measles 

473 

26 

Typhus fever 

3 


Scarlet fever..... 

7 

1 

i 





Population, 1924—681,245, not including Bedouin tribes and military forces. 


TRINIDAD (WEST INDIES) 

Smallpox (reported as alastrim)—Port of (Spain.— Information dated 
January 22, 1926, shows the occurrence of an imported case of small- 
pox (alastrim) at Port of Spain, Trinidad, West Indies. The case 
occurred in a boy who arrived in the colony on a sloop from Yrapa, 
Venezuela, January 6, 1926, was taken ill with fever January 10, and 
developed a rash January 14, 1926. The contacts, 21 in number, were 
stated to have been vaccinated. 
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UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


l^ebruary 10, 1929 


Plague — Kimberley District, Cafe Province. — During the week 
ended December 19, 1925, a case of plague, occurring in a native, was 
reported in Kimberley District, Cape Province, Union of South 
Africa. 

Typhus fever. — Typhus fever was reported in the Union of South 
Africa during the two-w£ek period ended December 26, 1925, in the 
. Cape Province, Orange Free State, and Transvaal. 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

The reports contained in the following tables must not be considered as complete or final as regards 
either the lists of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports arc given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended February 19, 1926 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

India: 





Calcutta 

Dec. 13-26 - - . 

28 

24 


Madras ... 

Dec. 27- Jan. 2 

28 

13 


Philippine Islands: 



Manila 

Dec. 27- Jan, 3 

2 

2 


Province— 





Bataan 

Nov. 29-Dec. 12. .. 

14 

11 

Subject to later correction. 

Pampanga 

Dec. 13-19 

22 j 

19 j 

Do. 


PLAGUE 


British East Africa: 

Uganda 

i 

Oct., 1925 

153 

148 


Canary Islands: 

Las Palmas. 

.Tan. 7 

1 

1 


Ceylon: 

Orilnmho n _ 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 

1 

1 


Indo-Chma 




October, 1925: Cases, 8; deaths, 7. 

Province— 

Cochin-China 

Oct 1-31 

8 

7 

Iraq: 

Bagdad ... ....... . 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 

3 

2 


Java: 

Batavia.. 

Dec. 19-25 

37 

35 

Province. 

Mauritius-. ... 


October, 1925: Cases, 7; deaths, 7. 

Pamplemousses 

Oct. 1-31 

2 

2 

Port Louis... 

do 

3 



Riviere du Rempart 

do 

2 



Netherlands India* 

Celebes Island— 

Makasser 

Dec. 12 


| 

Epidemic. 

In hospital. In province some 
cases 

Present with 12 or 15 cases re- 

Peru: 

Lima . ... 

Jan. 1-31 

20 


Mnllendn 

do 


Union of South Africa 

Cape Province— 

Kimberley District 

Dec, 13-19 

1 


ported unofficially. 

In native. 






i From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 


77834°— 26 5 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended February 19, 1926— Continued 

SMALLPOX 


Place 

Dato 

Cases 

Deaths 

Algeria: 

Dec. 21-31 

68 . 

% 

Hn 

Jan. 1-10 

64 . 


British East Africa: 

Dec. 13-19 

1 


Oct. 1-31 

i . 


Canada: 

Jan. 24-30 

1 . 



Jan. 31-Feb. 6 

2 







Jan. 1-31 

11 



Jan. 31-Feb, 6 

1 



Jan. 1-31 

23 



do ... 

7 



Jan. 24-30 

6 



do 

1 


China’ 

Dec. 21-Jan. 2 




Dec. 27-Jan. 9 



Foochow. 7- . 

do 



Hankow __ . 

Jan. 10-16 

i 


Hongkong _ 

Dec. 20-26 

l 


Shanghai 

Jan. 3-9 

9 

16 

Swatow _ 

Dec. 27-Jan. 9 



Great Britain: 

Jan. 3-23 

958 


Hull .. 

Jan. 10-23 

15 


N ewcastle-on-Tyne 

Jan. 10-16 

1 


Nov. 22-Dec. 12'.— 

4 


Do - 

Dec. 27-Jan. 9— 

•2 


India: 

Calcutta 

Dec. 13-26 

19 

7 

Karachi 

Doc, 27-Jan. 2 

7 

2 

Madras __ 

do 

3 

1 

Rangoon __ 

Dec. 13-19 

1 


Inrlo-Chma 




Province— 

Annam 

. Oct. 1-31 

43 

14 

Cambodia - 

do 

2 

1 

Cochin-China 

do 

33 

14 

Tonkin 

:i::._d 0 

4 


Iraq: 

Bagdad 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 

1 


Java: 

Batavia 

. Dec. 19-25 

1 


Malta.. 

. Nov. 1-30 

8 


Mexico: 

Aguascalientes 

. Jan. 24-30 


3 

Durango 

.. Jan. 1-31 


2 

Gnadalnjam 

» Feb. 1 


1 

Mexico City ... r 

. Jan. 17-23 

2 


San Luis Potosi 

. Jan. 24-30 


2 

Tampico 

. Jan. 21-31 

2 


Portugal: 

Lisbon 

. Dec. 20-26 

8 


Do 

. Dec. 27-Jan. 16— 

40 


, Sierra Leone: 

Konno District 

.. Dec. 16-31 

5 


Spain: 

Valencia 

. Jan. 10-16_ - 

3 


Trinidad (West Indies): 

- > Port of Spain 

. Jan. 22.. _ 

1 


Tunisia: 

Tunis .... ,. r .. _ , , , 

. -Tan 11-20 

4 







Remarks 


January, 1926. Cases, 80; corre- 
spending period, year 1925- 
cases, 50. Present m 20 locali- 
ties. 


Present. 

Do. 

Do. 


Cases, foreign; deaths, foreign 
and native, m International 
Settlement and French Con- 
cession. 

Present. 


Oct. 1-31, 1925. Cases, 82, deaths, 
29. 


Province. 

Oct. 1, 1925- Jan. 19, 1926; Cases, 
86 -Floriana, 22; Valotta, 10. 


Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral District. 


In one locality. 


In boy arrived on sloop from 
Yrapa, Venezuela, Jan. G, 1926. 
(Reported as alastrirn) . 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended February 19, 1926 — Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Argentina: 

Rosario 

Dec. 1-31 

1 



Bulgaria: 

Sofia . 


1 



China: 

Hongkong __ 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 

1 



Mexico: 

Durango 

Jan. 1-31 


1 


Mexico City _ 

Jan. 10-23 

19 


Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral District. 

Outbreaks. 

Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province 

Dec. 13-26 


Orange Free State 

do.. 



Do. 

Transvaal 

do 



Do. 






Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to February 12, 1926 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 



Remarks 

India 




Oct. 18-Nov. 28, 1925: Cases, 

Calcutta 

Nov. 1-28 

101 

89 

10,991; deaths, 6,498. 

Do - 

Dec. 6-12 

23 

30 

Madras 

Nov. 15-Dec. 26.-. 

146 

57 


Rangoon _. 

Nov. 8-Dec. 5 

4 

4 


Indo-China 




September, 1925: Cases, 9; deaths, 
5. September, 1924: Cases, 7; 
deaths, 4. (European cases, 2.) 
September, 1924: None. 
September, 1924: lease; 1 death. 
September, 1924: None. 

Province— 

Annam 

Sept. 1-30 

2 

2 

Cochin China 

. — .do 

5 

3 

Tpnkin 


2 


Aug. 30-0 ct. 17 

Nov. 9-Dec. 5 

409 


Philippine Islands: 

8 

6 


Do - 

Dec. 14r-26 

5 

2 


Provinces— 

Bataan . _ 

Nov. 30-Dec. 13 

10 

8 


Bulacan 

Oct. 18-No v, 7 

92 

64 


Do 

Nov. 23-Dec. 13— 

179 

69 ; 


Laguna 

do 

16 

13 1 


Nueva Ecija. 

.do ... .. 

6 

2 


Pamnanga. 

Nov. 1-7 ... 

1 

1 


Do 

Nov. 23-Dec. 13— 

80 

56 


jRizal _ _ 

Sept. 27-Nov. 21.. 

75 

21 


Romblon 

Doc. 7-13 

23 

12 


Russia 

May-June 

7 


Do 

July- August 

4 



Siam: 

Bangkok 

Oct. 4-Nov. 14 

Nov. 22-Dec, 19... 

108 

209 

68 


Do 

117 


On vessel: 

Steamship 

Oct. 3 

9 

Arrived at Bangkok, Siam; 9 





cases in coolie passengers. 


PLAGUE 


Argentina 





Brazil: 

Bahia. 

Nov. 8-14. - 

2 


Santos 

Dec. 8-21 


2 

British East Africa: 

Kenya— 

Kisumu 

Nov. 22-Dec. 5 

1 

2 

tt ffundq Protectorate 

September 

103 

85 

Canary Islands: 

T* Lpgnrjft 

Dec. 24 

3 

1 

2 

Las Palmas ...... -J 

.....do. ...... ...... 


Santa Cruz de Teneriffe 

Dec. 18—27 

3 




Jan. 24-30, 1926: Six cases, occur- 
ring in interior provinces of 
Salta and Santa Fe. 


1 From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to February 12, 1926 — Continued 

PLAGUE — Continued 

Place 1 Date I Oases Deaths I Remarks 


Ceylon: 

Colombo Nov. 15-*28 — — - 

Do Nov. 29-Dec. 5 

China: 

Nanking Nov. 15- Jan. 2 

Ecuador: 

Eloy Alfaro - Jan. 1-15 

Guayaquil Nov. 1-Dee. 31 — 

Do Jan. 1-15 

Eecreo (country estate) ... do — 


Beni Suef Nov, 18 

Fayoum Province Dec. 3-0. 

Greece: 

Athens Nov. 1-30 

Patras — Nov. 13-Dec. 12... 

India - . 

Bombay Dec. 6-12 

Calcutta do 

Karachi Nov. 1-Dec. 19 — 


Do— . 
Rangoon.. 
Indo-China... 


Nov. 1-Dec. 19 

4 

3 

Oct. 25-Nov. 7.... 

75 

41 

Nov. 15-21 

35 

22 

Oct. 25-Dec. 12 — 

19 

12 

Sept. 1-30 

11 

11 


Cochin China.. 


! 1 plague rodent. 


Rats taken, Nov. 1-Dec. 31, 1925: 
49,370; rats found infected, 281. 
Rats taken, Jan. 1-15, 1920: 
11,864; rats found infected, 80. 
Jan. 1-Doo. 9, 1925: Cases, 138. 
Corresponding period, 1924: 
Cases, 365. 

Including Piraeus. 

Oct. 18-No v. 28, 1925: Cases, 
7,420; deaths, 5,031. 


September, 1925: Cases, 17; 
deaths, 10. September, 1924; 
Cases, fatal, 12. 

September, 1924: Cases, 9; 
deaths, 9. 

September, 1924: 1 ease, 1 death 


Bagdad . .. Dec. 13-26 

Java: 

Batavia... Oct. 24-No v. 6— 

Do Nov. 14-Dec. 18— 

Cheribon Sept. 27-Oct. 17 

Do Nov. 15-28 

Djokjakarta Oct. 20-No v. 9 

Kediri Dec, 7 

Pekalongan Sept. 27-Oct. 17 

Do Nov. S-28 

Rembang Oct. 20 

Soerabaya Oct. 11-Dec. 5 

Tegal Sept. 27-Oct. 17 

Do Nov. 8-28 

Madagascar: 

Province— 

Itasy Sept. 16-Oct. 31... 

Moramanga do. 

Tananarive do 

Town- 

Fort Dauphin Sept. 16-Oet. 15... 

Tamatave (port) Sept. 16-30 

Do Oct. 16-31 

Tananarive Sept. 16-30 

Mauritius Island .... Sept. 20-No v. 14... 

Nigeria August -September 

Peru: 

Huacho Jan. 26 

Russia.. May- June 

Do — July-August 

Senegal September - Octo- 

ber. 

Siam Aug 23-Oct. 13 

Bangkok Nov. 15-28 

Straits Settlements: 

Singapore Nov. 1-Dec. 5 

Syria: 

Beirut Nov. 11-20 

Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province— 

Middleburg district Dec. 6-12. 

Steynsburg district Nov , 15-21 ... 

Orange Free State— 

Bcshof district Nov. 29-Dec. 5 .... 

Bothaville district Dec. 6-12 


Epidemic in one locality. 
Do. 


I Port 60 miles north of Callao, 


European. 

Native, On farm. 


1 In native, 

1 Native, On farm. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to February 12, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Aigeria^ 

Nov. 21-Dec. 20... 

109 



Arabia: 

Aden _ 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 

1 


Imported. 

Argentina: 

October 


1 

Australia: 

Queensland— 

Brisbane . _ 

Dec. 9-15 

1 



Brazil: 

Nov. 1-28 

134 

72 


Do„ , ... ..... 

Dec. 6-26 

65 

26 


British East Africa: 

Kenya— 

Mombasa 

Nov. 15-Dec. 12. 

14 

5 



Sept. 1-30 

7 

4 


British South Africa: 

^Nov. 13-Dec. 23. 

3 






Sept. 13-Jan. 2: In 7 Provinces, 

1 86 cases. J an. 3-23, 1926; cases, 
115 

From Drumheller, vicinity of 
Calgary. 

Alberta .... 

Jan. 10-23 

17 



Dec. 13-19 

1 


British Columbia— 

Jan. 4-10 

1 


Manitoba 

Jan. 3-23 

17 



Winnipeg 

Dec. 13-19 

2 




Jan. 3-30 

8 



Now Brunswick— 


1 







December, 1925: Cases, 32; 
deaths, 1, Oceuring in 15 lo- 
calities. January 3-23, 1926: 
Cases, 66. 


Dec. 6-12 

2 


Do ^ 

Jan. 3-9 

1 


Toronto . ... 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 

1 



Jan. 3-23 

21 



do 

15 




do 

2 



Ceylon: 

Colombo ___ 

Dec. 6-12 

1 


Port ease. 

China: 

Amoy— 

Oct. 25-Dec. 19 


I 

Antung... 

Dec. 7-20 

2 



Ohungkmg 

Nov. 15-Dec. 26... 



Present. 

"Prvnehow 

Nov. 1-Dec. 26 



Do. 

TTivnkOw 

Nov. 14-Dec. 20— 

4 


Hongkong _ 

Nov. 22-28 

3 



Manchuria— 

An-shan _ ... 

Dec. 6-12 

1 



Dairen.. ... ........ 

Oct. 19-Dec. 20.... 

67 

15 


Mukden 

Oct. 24-No v. 15... 

1 



Tieh-Iing _______ 

do — 

2 



Nanking 

Nov. 21-Dec. 28 



Do. 


Dec. 27-Jan. 2 



Do. 

Shanghai 

Oct. 25-Dec. 26 

30 

31 

Tin 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 

7 

5 


Rwatnw 

Nov. 22-Dec. 5 



Do. 

Tientsin . „ 

Nov. 1-Dee. 19.... 

2 


Egypt: 

AlpTfindrift, 


5 

"“s 

2 


Prance 




September, October, 1925: Cases, 

Gold Coast 

September, 1925— 

li 

4 

Great Britain: 

England and Walep 

/Nov. 15-Dee. 26— 

790 

203 

14 


Hull 

\Dec. 27-Jan. 2 

Dec. 27-Jan. 9 



* Neweastle-on-Tyne 

Do 

Nov. 29-Dec. 19- 

6 



Dec. 27-Jan. 2 

1 



Nottingham 

Dec. 13-26— 

5 



Sheffield 

Nov. 22-Dec. 12 

7 



Do 

Dec. 20-26 

3 



Do 

Dec. 27-Jan, 9 

2 



Greece 



Oct. 1-31,-1925: Cases, 16. 

Athens 

Nov. 1-30 

17 

1 

India 



Oct. 18-Nov. 28, 3925: Cases, 
8,827; deaths, 1,915. 

Bombay 

Nov. 6-Dec. 19... _ 

22 

16 

Calcutta 

Nov. 29-Dec, 12.. _ 

29 

18 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to February 12, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

India— Continued . 

TTfl.rn.nhi 

Nov. 1-21 

23 



T)a 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 

4 

2 


TV) 

Dec. 13-19 

3 



Madras... 

Nov. 15-Dec. 26. 

17 

5 



Oct. 25-No v. 28... 

3 



Do , _ . 

Dec. 6-12 

2 

1 


Todo-Chinn. , „ - 




September, 1925: Cases, 122; 
deaths, 33. September, 1924: 
Cases, 78; deaths, 22. 

September, 1924: Cases, 8; 

deaths, 2. 

September, 1924: Cases, 16; 

deaths, 1, 

September, 1924: Cases, 43; 

deaths, 19. 

September, 1924: Cases 11. 

Sept. 6-Oct. 17, 1925: Cases, 81; 
deaths, 40. 

Province— 

Ann am 

Sept. 1-30 

47 

9 

Cambodia 


29 

8 

Hoftbin Hhina 

do 

28 

16 

Tonkin 

do 

18 

Iraq 



"Tiagdad _ 

Nov. 1-14 

4 

4 

T>f> . . 

Nov. 22-Dec. 26... 

15 

11 

Italy 

Aug 2-0 ct. 31, 1925: Cases, 38. 

Rome 

Oct. 12-25 

i 


Jamaica 




Nov. 27-Dec. 26, 1925: Cases, 52. 

Kingston,. 

Nov. 27-Dec. 26 

43 


Reported as alastrim. 

Japan: 

Taiwan 

Nov. 11-Dec. 10... 

3 


VoVo>mma 

Dec. 14-20 

1 



Java: 

Oct. 24-30 . 

1 



r>n 

Nov. 14-Dec. 18_ .. 

6 



Ghftrihnn 

Nov. 8-14 

1 



TTrftltSflAri 

Or*. 11-17 

11 



Malang 

do 

2 



North Bantam 

Or* 4-17 

4 



Pekalongan 

Oct. 25-31 

1 



Probolintgo 

Oct. 11-17 

1 



Soerahayfl 

Oct. 11-Dec. 5 

467 

08 


South Bantam 


1 


Tegal 

Oct -4-10 

9 

1 


Malta , , , , r 

November 

14 



Mexico 



July-September, 1925: Deaths, 
1,157. 

Aguasealientes 

Dec. 33-Jan, 2 

4 

3 

B Da 

Jan. 3-23 


4 

Durango 

Dec. 1-31 


1 


Guadalajara „ - r - 

Dec. 29- Jan. 25 


6 


Mexico City. 

Nov. 28-Dec. 5 

Jan. 3-9 

1 


Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral district. 

Do 

1 


San Luis Potosi 

Jan. 17-23 


3 

Tnrmnn ........ 

Nov. 1-Dce. 31 


51 


Nigeria 

August-September 

103 

1 


Persia: 

Teheran .. 

July 23-Sept. 22... 

203 


Peru: 

Arequipa 

OeP 1-31 


1 


Poland.. . . 



Nov. 1-7, 1925: Cases, 8. 

Portugal: 

Lisbon . . . _ r . 

* 

Oct. 4-3*. 

124 


Do 

, Nov. 16-Dec. 27__. 

60 


Do _ 

, Nov. 14-Dec. 19... 

179 


Oporto ... 

. Nov, 22-Dec. 19... 

2 

3 


Do _ _. _ 

. Dec. 27-Jan. 2..... 

1 


Russia. 




May-June, 1926: Cases, 2,333. 
Later than previously pub- 
lished reports. 

Do 

. July- August.. 

760 


Siam 



July 12-Sept, 6, 1925: Cases, 21; 
deaths, 6. 

Spain: 

Madrid 

. Year 1925 


IS 

Malaga ..... 

Do .... . 

. Nov. 29- Dec. 5 

. Dec. 27-Jan 2 


% 

x 


Valencia ........ 

. Dec. 20-26 

1 



Do 

. Dec, 27-Jan. 2 

1 



Switzerland.- ... 



June 28-Nov. 21, 1925: Cases, 62. 

Lucerne 

. Oet. 1-Nnv. 30, 

8 


Zurich 

ULLJ.ikl 1 M** 

1 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 


Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to February 12, 1928 — Continued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 


Place 

Date 

| Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Tunisia: 

Tunis 

1 Nov. 21-30 

: 

2 



Do 

Dec. 11-31 

10 

i 


Do., 

Jan 1-10 

1 



Union of South Africa* 
Transvaal— 

Pretoria District 

Dec. 6-12 


Outbreaks. In native com- 
pound. 


i 




TYPHUS 

FEVER 


Algeria: 

Algiers 

October-Dec 20... 

4 



Argentina. 

Oct. 1-31 

1 



Bulgaria 

September-Oc- 

tober. 

26 

2 


Chile: 

2 


China* 

Antung 

Nov. 29-Dec. 27... 


1 


Manchu.ua- — 

Harbin 

Dec 17-23.. 

1 





8 



Egy ?ort Said 

Nov. 19-26 

1 



Finland. 




October, 1925 One case. 

France 

July- October 

4 



I Oct. 25-31 

1 



Greece: ' 

Athens 

Nov 1-30 

11 

2 


Ireland: 

Cork County— 

Dec 20 - J an. 1 

2 



Do 

Jan. 2-8 

5 



D unm ail way 

Nov 14. 

1 



Galway Countv . 

Oct. 17 

1 



Latvia * 

October. 1925 

2 



Lithuania ... J .. 



September-October, 1925: Cases, 

Mexico __ . 



9; deaths, l. 

J uly-Septembei , 1925 . Deaths, 90 . 

Aguasealienlos 

1 Dec. 14-19 

i 


Durango 

Dec 1-31 


1 



Dec. 8 - Jan 4.. . 


3 


Mexico City 

Nov. 22- Jan. 9 

165 


Including municipalities in Fed- 

Tampico 

Dec. 21- Jan. 10-.. 

1 

1 

eral district. 

Torreon 

November, 1925... 

1 



August., 1923.. 

3 



Palestine: 

Dec. 18 

1 



Jaffa 

Dec. 1-7 

1 



Nazareth 

Nov. 3-9 

1 



Safad 

Nov 24-30 

1 



Tel- Aviv 

do 

1 



Peru: 

Arequipa 

October, 1925 


2 


Poland 

Oct. 11 -Nov. 14... 

142 

10 


Rumania.. . 

July, 1925: Cases, 74; deaths, 9. 

Russia.. . _ . . . 1 . 



May- Tune, 1925: Cases, 10,680. 

Do 



.'X— - 

Later than previously pub- 
lished reports. 

July- August, 1925. Cases, 8,136 

Union of South Africa 




Oct. 1-31, 1925: Cases, 88 ; deaths, 

7 (coloied); cases, 7 (European 
population). 

Colored 

Cape Province 

Oct. 1-31 

03 

5 

‘Do 

Nov. 8-14 



Outbreaks in two districts 

Middleburg District . . . 
Natal 

Dec. 6-12 

1 


European. On farm. 


1 


Orange Free State 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 

23 

1 


Do 

Nov. 1-7 


Outbreaks. 

Bethulia District 

Dec. 6-12 



Do. 



1 


Native On farm 

Transvaal 

Oct. 1-31 

1 

1 







YELLOW FEVER 


Gold Coast 

September 

i 

1 


Nigeria 

August-Septem- 

ber 

2 ! 

1 

1 



X 
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FOUR CASES OF TULARAEMIA (THREE FATAL) WIJH 
CONJUNCTIVITIS 


By H. L. Freese, Bacteriologist, Virginia State Board of Health, and G. 0 . Lake and Edward Francis, 
Surgeons, United States Public Health Service 

A double burial of father and daughter occurred July 7, 1925, in 
the L. family living on Wallen Creek, Lee County, Virginia. A son 
had been buried two days before. All had died of tularaemia, having 
been ill only 8 days, 8 days, and 6 days, respectively. 

A daughter 6 years of age was the sole survivor of the outbreak, 
the four having become ill within a 24-hour period June 28-29. The 
mother and three other children remained well. 

Accurate data bearing on the direct source of infection and its 
mode of entry into the body are lacking, due to an unusual premed- 
itated reticence on the part of the mother. She would give no essen- 
tial information other than that a common article of food on the 
family table had been rabbits which the dog had caught in the field; 
that the rabbits were dressed either by her husband or by herself; 
that they were fried in grease and eaten by all members of the family 
except herself; that the cat had often caught rabbits, some of which 
were nearly full grown, and had brought them in for her kittens. 
Prom one apparently authentic source information was obtained 
that an epidemic among rabbits had occurred on Wallen Creek in 
May, 1925. 

The father (Mr. P. J. L.), age 37 years, his daughter (C. L.), age 
7 years, and his son, age 2 years, became suddenly ill on the evening 
of June 28, 1925, and another daughter (N. B. L.), age 6, became ill 
on the evening of June 29. The onset in all cases was sudden and 
accompanied with fever; the father was nauseated, complainod of 
headache, and had chills, the three children vomited, and the boy, 
in addition, had convulsions. 

Within 24 hours after the onset, all had axillary temperatures of 
103° to 104° F., conjunctivitis, and swollen lymph glands in the 
region of the parotid gland which were bilateral except in the case 
of N. B. L., in which the swelling was leftsided; in the cases of C. L. 
and the son the eyelids were- so swollen as to require separation by 
the fingers in order to view the sensitive globe; there was some 
exudate escaping from the eyes. There was no skin eruption, nor 
‘throat symptoms other than some redness. 

ft835°— 26 1 ' (369) 
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During a consultation of two physicians on July 2 the father was 
delirious and the children were stuporous. The cervical and axillary 
lymph glands were much enlarged in all the cases; the inguinal glands 
were not involved; all had temperatures between 103° and 104° F.; 
there was no evidence of lung involvement; thore was no rigidity or 
spasticity suggestive of meningitis. All manifested tlic picture of 
an extreme grade of febrile intoxication. 

The father, one daughter (C. L.), and the son grew progressively 
worse; the son died July 4, and the father and daughter died July 
6. All were buried without necropsy having been performed in any 
case. 

The sole survivor (N. B. L.) was visited in her home a few hours 
after the burials on July 7. Her temperature was 102.8° F., the left 
eye was swollen, there was marked enlargement of the lymph glands 
in the left superior cervical region, the throat was slightly reddened, 
and there was no skin rash. She was conscious but apathetic. 

ISOLATION OF CULTURE FROM THE SURVIVOR , 

Swabs taken from the throat and nose of N. B. L. on July 7 were 
used to inoculate culture media, and on the following day the swabs 
were washed in saline solution and the pooled washings were used for 
subcutaneous inoculation of a guinea pig, which died July 13 with 
typical lesions of tularaemia in the spleen and liver. Portions of the 
spleen and liver were kept in glycerin in the ice box until July 17 
and then rubbed on the shaved, abraded skin of the abdomen of a 
guinea pig, which died July 22 with the typical lesions of tularaemia, 
viz, spotted condition of the spleen and liver and caseation of the 
inguinal lymph glands. The spleen, liver, lungs, and inguinal glands 
were placed in pure undiluted glycerin and sent to tho Hygienic 
Laboratory, United States' Public Health Service, at Washington. 
They arrived July 24 and were injected subcutanoously into four 
sets of guinea pigs, two guinea pigs being used for each kind of 
tissue. Six of the guinea pigs died acutely with typical lesions of 
tularaemia — those receiving the spleen tissue remaining well. Trans- ’ 
. fers were made by subcutaneous injection and by scarification from 
the above-mentioned 6 guinea pigs to 14 others, all of which died 
with typical lesions of tularaemia from which Bacterium tularense 
was isolated in pure culture on coagulated egg yolk and glucose 
cystine agar. 

On August 4, 1925, N. B. L. and her mother were visited. The 
child’s condition was much improved since last seen on July 10, on 
which date she was unable to see with her left eye; her sight now 
seemed normal. Her mother stated that a swelling appeared beneath 
the left eye about July 7 and ruptured into her nose on July 10, when 
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a “ tablespoonful of corruption” escaped from her left nostril, which 
continued to discharge for several days, dming which time the swelling 
rapidly disappeared. 

Examination showed a small, elongated, slightly tender swelling 
extending downward from the inner canthus of the left eye in the 
line of the lachrymal duct (purulent dacryocystitis). The conjunc- 
tiva of both eyes were clear. A slightly tender, fluctuating bum or 
about 1 by inches was present at the angle of the left jaw (parotid 
lymph gland). Further forward, on the line of the body of the jaw, 
was another swollen and much firmer gland (submaxillary lymph 
gland). There was no definite enlargement of the lower cervical and 
axillary glands. Results of examination of the mouth and throat 
were negative, but the examination was unsatisfactory because the 
child could not open the mouth very far. The child was somewhat 
emaciated, weighed about 30 pounds, and had a listless expression; 
axillary temperature was 102° F. Bloody purulent fluid obtained 
August 4 by incision of the abscess at the angle of the jaw was tested 
at the Hygienic Laboratory by injection subcutaneously into guinea 
pigs. The pigs remained well. 

Agglutination . — Blood serum collected August 4 from N. B. L. was 
tested at the Hygienic Laboratory and found to agglutinate Bacterium 
tularense in all dilutions from 1 :10 to 1 :128Q, but not in higher dilutions. 

Noncontagiousness. — Four members of the family remained well. 
The neighbors passed freely to and from the house dming the illness. 
Both burials were public, and each was attended by about 50 persons. 
There was no serious illness in the neighborhood before or after the 
outbreak. 

Conjunctival inoculation. — Guinea pigs and rabbits, into the con- 
junctival sacs of which minute amounts of virulent cultures of 
Bacterium tularense were gently dropped, care being taken to avoid 
all irritation of the conjunctiva, developed severe conjunctivitis and 
enlargement and caseation of the regional lymph glands and died 
acutely with typical lesions of tularaemia. The culture employed 
was one obtained from the case N. B. L. 

Insufficient cooking. — An experimental rabbit dead of tularaemia 
was skinned; the femero-pelvic joints were divided; the feet were 
discarded, and a transverse division was made through the upper 
lumbar region, thus giving three muscular pieces for frying; these 
pieces were rolled in graham flour and fried in grease in a pan over a 
hot gas flame for 10 minutes. When thought to be sufficiently 
cooked, as evidenced by a brown crust, the pieces were carved with a 
knife, the successive layers ol muscle appearing white and cooked 
until very near the bone some red strands of muscle were seen, 
surrounded by red juice; the red muscle was injected into two guinea 
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pigs and the red juice was injected subcutaneously into four pigs, 
all of which died acutely with typical lesions of tularaemia. 

One can not escape the conclusion that an infected rabbit, if 
insufficiently cooked, would be dangerous as food. 

Thermal death 'point . — Heating at 50° to 58° C. kills the organism 
in cultures and in spleen tissuo in 10 minutes. Sufficient cooking 
renders infected tissues harmless as food. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

Tularaemia was demonstrated by animal inoculation and by 
cultural and serological methods in the sole survivor of an outbreak 
of a glandular febrile affection with conjunctivitis occurring in 
four members of a family, three of whom died without tests for 
tularaemia having been made, either before or after death. 

The four cases became ill within a 24-hour period and, clinically, 
they constituted a group which presented the same symptoms and 
little short of the same course and termination. 

Although details as to the source and method of infection are 
wanting, there is abundant evidence of contact with rabbits, and the 
proof of the cause of illness of one of the group, justifies the con- 
clusion that all were Cases of tularaemia. 

Whether certain members of the family in dressing infected 
rabbits transferred the infection by their hands to their conjunctiva 
or whether insufficiently cooked rabbit was eaten are matters of 
conjecture only, but the evidence seems to point to primary infection 
of the conjunctivae. 

Acknowledgments . — To Dr. B. T. Young, Duffield, Va.; Dr. 0. 
W. Young, Pennington Gap, Va.; and Dr. W. R. Culbertson, health 
officer of Norton, Va., we are indebted for clinical observation of tlio 
cases. 


A COMMUNITY HEALTH PROGRAM 1 

By Hugh S. Gumming, Surgeon General, United States Public Health Service 

In our present highly developed civilization, the complexities of 
community existence have added many difficult problems in the 
management of municipal affairs. The growth of large centers of 
population led to many political, economic, and social relations that 
have taxed our administrative abilities. Out of all the problems that 
have concerned mankind during all the ages, health has been a very 
important factor in determining the progress of human affairs. 

The histqry of medicine reaches back to the early ages, when magic, 
evil spirits, and religious superstitions pervaded the teachings of those 

1 Address given before the Mid-Atlantic Division of the American Nurses Association, Washington, 
D ,C„ Dec. 3, 1925. 
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periods. The fetters of these traditions have finally been broken, 
although their influence has not been entirely removed. 

In order fully to appreciate the present status of public health work, 
certain of the circumstances that have determined, the course of 
events during the past 50 years should be kept in mind. 

THE PUBLIC HEALTH MOVEMENT 

Fifty years ago, the “ filth theory of disease” had dominated, for 
generations, practically all health work. Sanitation of the environ- 
ment and shotgun quarantine methods were relied upon to control 
epidemics. Some attention, however, had been given to water 
supplies and sewage disposal. The removal of garbage and the 
abatement of nuisances of all sorts occupied a prominence out of all 
proportion to their real importance. A beginning had been made in 
the registration of births and deaths. 

Twenty-five years later the influence of the “germ theory of 
disease” had introduced a more scientific attempt to combat the 
spread of communicable diseases. The specific causes of many of the 
more important of these diseases had been demonstrated and our 
knowledge of bacterial and parasitic infections was increasing. Disin- 
fection played a prominent rdle during this period. 

Today, at the close of the first half-century of the modern public 
health movement, we have a very considerable knowledge of com- 
municable diseases and immunity. We have recognized the import- 
ance of infant welfare and school health supervision, and the physician, 
the sanitary engineer, and the nurse are slowly displacing the old-style 
sanitary policeman. We are beginning to apply scientific methods of 
research to many of the problems of administrative health practice. 

There have been three rather distinct phases or tendencies that 
have characterized the public health movement and influenced the 
general trend of administrative practice. The first period of sup- 
pression preceded the second era of prevention . A third phase, that 
of health promotion , is already gaining ground. 

LACK OF STANDARD PRACTICE 

Our principles of local self-government have encouraged each 
community to administer its own affairs quite independently. The 
States, under the provisions of the Constitution, reserved to them- 
selves certain so-called “police powers,” which are the authority for 
the regulation of the internal affairs of the State, including the 
health, happiness, and comfort of its inhabitants. In turn, the 
State delegates certain prerogatives of its police powers concerning 
health to the local governments, which organize and administer 
their affairs with only certain minimum restraints from the State. 
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As a result of this system of government, each community has 
provided itself with a public health service that was intended to 
meet local conditions and requirements. 

A comparatively recent survey of the 100 largest cities in the 
United States was conducted by the United States Public Health 
Service, cooperating with a committee of the American Public Health 
Association, and a somewhat similar survey of 86 cities was com- 
pleted in 1924 by the American Child Health Association. 

A review of the information collected by these surveys warrants 
the conclusion that while there has been considerable progress in 
administrative health practice, there is still found a striking lack of 
uniformity in practically every activity of local health service. 
Many of the methods and procedures intended to accomplish the 
same purpose are obviously inconsistent and frequently are not in 
accord with our present knowledge. 

ATTEMPTS TO STANDARDIZE PUBLIC HEALTH PRACTICE 

During the past few years, several attempts have been made to 
establish the relative values of the more important activities of 
municipal health services. The tendency has been to set up arbitrary 
standards of practice and to devise a sort of “yardstick” that would 
measure the relative values of the various procedures. 

In the endeavor to encourage a healthy competition and bring 
about better health service generally, the Committee of the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association, with the assistance and cooperation 
of other agencies and a group of interested local health officers, 
finally adopted a tentative “Appraisal Form for City Health Work.” 

It is too early to make any predictions concerning tho possible 
benefits to public health work that may follow such a method of 
scoring. If it succeeds in encouraging a desire for careful self- 
analysis and comparative studies of present methods and practices, 
it will render a very real service. 

Recognizing the possible value of standardization, when tho items 
involved are subject to values that can be definitely determined, 
the temptation to standardize should not distract attention from tho 
necessity for careful .research and scientific investigation of tho facts 
concerned in the methods now in use or that may be developed in 
the future. The true relative value of many of these activities can 
be demonstrated only by careful investigation and interpretation of 
all the information and data that can be collected. It is only by 
this process of scientific study, that real progress will be made. 
'Revisions and reorganizations of existing practices should be at- 
tempted only on tills basis. 
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URGENT NEED FOR CAREFUL RESEARCH 

Several of the more fundamental principles of public health prac- 
tice have already been quite definitely standardized or rather uni- 
versally adopted. Reference is made to such items as the standard 
certificates for births and deaths; the international classification of 
the causes of deaths; the model law for morbidity reporting; the pro- 
posed standard methods for the control of communicable diseases; 
standard methods for the examination of water and sewage, milk and 
shellfish; and certain standards to determine the purity and potency 
of vaccines, antitoxins, and analogous products. 

There are many other problems involved in modern public health 
work concerning which there exists rather universal agreement as 
* to principle or theory, based largely upon “ common consent ” or 
“average experience,” but these opinions are often unsupported by 
careful scientific proof. Before any of these theories or principles 
can be satisfactorily established, all the available information and 
data must be collected and interpreted. Out of the experiences of 
large groups of cities, there is already accumulating an enormous 
mass of data which, if properly interpreted, would bring about a 
revision of many of the ideas and theories that are now influencing 
the general trend of many activities. 

Every health officer and all professional personnel engaged in pub- 
lic-health work should learn to develop this spirit of scientific inquiry’ 

SEARCH FOR AN “IDEAL” HEALTH ORGANIZATION 

When anyone attempts to propose an “ideal” plan of organization 
for adequate community health service for a city of a given size, it 
might seem logical to review the records of a group of apparently 
progressive communities and to pick out the cit3 r with the most 
highly developed service and offer that as the ideal or standard for 
the group. In attempting to do this, one would soon reach the 
inevitable conclusion that no two cities have followed the same 
scheme of organization. 

The exact plan of local health service that will fulfill all the essential 
requirements of any selected community must be adapted to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions peculiar to that community. Because of 
climatic, geographic, political, social, racial, economic, or other purely 
local characteristics, the vital health problems of one city may well 
differ from the particular problems that are of special concern to some 
other city. This idea has led at times to the conclusion that it is 
impracticable to propose any standard or uniform basis for health 
department organization. 

As a matter of fact, however, many of the obstacles to be overcome 
in developing an adequate and comprehensive plan for community 
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health service are imaginary rather than real ones. Man is subject 
to certain diseases and disturbances that obey rather fixed laws, 
irrespective of purely local conditions. 

In spite of such considerations, the essential public health problems 
in different cities differ not so much in their nature as in the compara- 
tive magnitude of the problems presented. There are certain basic 
requirements that should be fulfilled in practically every community, 
so that it is possible, therefore, to propose a more or less “ideal” 
health service that will at least represent minimum requirements. 

A CITY OF 100,000 

In the report on the surveys of 1920, prepared by the American 
Public Health Association, there was presented a plan for an “ ideal” « 
health department for a city of 100,000 population. This plan rep- 
resented, in the opinion of the authors, the best current practice in 
each special line of activity, based on the average practice in the 83 
large cities, or on the practice of cities which appeared to excel in 
some particular activity. The details of this proposed minimum 
standard for the larger cities were clearly set forth. 

FOR A CITY OF 50,000 

In the recently published report on the survey of the 86 smaller 
cities by the American Child Health Association there is included a 
somewhat similar plan of organization for a city of 50,000 population. 

In both of these plans the same essential items of service arc 
included, and the scheme of organization for the central health 
department is quite similar. In general, the plan of organization 
includes the following administrative divisions, the designation of 
which indicates the principal functions that are included: 

Health Department Organisation 

1. Bureau of Administration: 

(a) Administration. 

(b) Vital statistics. 

(c) Public health education. 

2. Bureau of Communicable Disease Control: 

(а) Tuberculosis. 

(б) Venereal diseases. 

(c) Epidemiology (other preventable diseases) . 

3. Bureau of Child Hygiene: 

(a) Maternal and prenatal care. 

(b) Infant and preschool welfare. 

(c) School health supervision. 

4. Bureau of Laboratories. 

5* Bureau of Public Health Nursing. 

6. Bureau of Milk and Pood Control. 

%■ Bureau of General Sanitation. 
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In such, a plan of organization, there are included the essential 
basic functions of an adequate community health service. They 
represent legitimate obligations of the central government, although 
in practice it is frequently found that several of these activities are 
actually carried on either by voluntary agencies or by some division 
of government other than the health department. For example, 
voluntary agencies, such as visiting nurse associations, antitubercu- 
losis societies, and the like, still furnish more or less of the service 
provided in many cities for prenatal, infant, and preschool welfare 
and the care of tuberculosis. School medical supervision is con- 
ducted frequently by the board of education. Some of these activities 
will probably be more effectively carried on by voluntary agencies for 
the time being and until the central authorities are able to take on 
greater responsibilities. 

The budget necessary to carry on the essential services proposed 
for these two groups of cities varies from $1.95 per capita for the 
average city of 100,000, to $1.54 for a city of 50,000, exclusive of 
hospital service for communicable diseases. If hospital care is in- 
cluded, the per capita cost becomes $2.35 and $1.64, respectively. 

These figures represent the cost of all the health service that is 
considered necessary, including the cost of work that may be carried 
on by agencies other than the official health department. In the 
group of 100 large cities, the per capita cost of adequate service, 
given as $1.95, is at least four times the average budget allotted to 
these, municipal health departments at the present time. 

I do not intend to convey the impression that the outline of 
divisional organization that has been presented is intended as a model 
that should be followed by all of the cities above 40,000 population. 
Details of administration will vary, the number of independent 
bureaus or divisions depending partly at least upon the availability 
of trained personnel, but every community should make reasonably 
adequate provisions to carry on all of the activities mentioned, 
either through central authorities or local voluntary agencies. The 
facilities required for any particular activity will, of course, depend 
upon local needs and requirements. 

As we pass to the smaller cities, we find more and more of the 
work being carried on by agencies other than the health department. 
There is a tendency, however, slowly developing, for the central 
authorities to assume more responsibility and to take over, gradually, 
activities that have been organized by private agencies. 

In the smaller towns, and particularly in the rural sections, 
provisions for iocal health service are much less adequate than 
the service now established in the incorporated cities. After 
several years of activity on the part of the United States Public 
Health Service and the International Health Board, working in 
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cooperation with State and county boards of health, only a beginning 
has been made in securing whole-time health service for rural com- 
munities. 

ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS FOB COMMUNITY HEALTH SERVICE 

■ If a community’s conscience is sufficiently aroused by some 
emergency, such as a severe epidemic, and there is created a desire 
to provide itself with reasonably adequate health service, what 
procedure should be adopted? 

The first logical step would be to arrange for a comprehensive 
and detailed public health survey. Health is a business enterprise 
of first importance to any community. No business, either public 
or private, can hope to determine its assets and liabilities without a 
thorough inventory. The public health survey is the only practical 
means by which a community can discover its essential health 
problems, and, by careful interpretation, develop a sound policy 
and well-balanced program suited to actual needs. 

No attempt should ever be made to reorganize or plan a com- 
munity health program on general principles or by endeavoring to 
further expand or develop some special activity that may, for the 
moment, seem urgent or popular. The ultimate success of local 
health service depends chiefly upon a sound basic policy and a well- 
balanced program with adequate funds and trained and experienced 
personnel under competent centralized authority. 

POPULAR HEALTH EDUCATION 

Notwithstanding the very commendable progress that has been 
made in developing the technique of modern public health adminis- 
tration, there is considerable unfinished business. Public health 
authorities have recognized the limitations of police power in con- 
trolling disease or promoting better health. This has introduced a 
new activity, usually referred to as popular health education. 
Suppressive and preventive measures, compulsorily enforced, will 
still be necessary; but we have learned that the individual will 
contribute more to the health of his community if he can be taught 
to practice the essential principles of health, hygiene, and sani- 
tation. 

The field of popular health education has not been half explored. 
Many methods and devices have been tried, but these efforts have 
been directed chiefly toward mass teaching. A direct appeal to the 
individual seems to promise more encouraging results; and of all the 
Agencies that have established effective and extensive contacts with 
the individual, none has be'en as successful as the public health nurse. 
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THE PUBLIC HEALTH NURSE 

The first municipal nursing service seems to have been established 
in Los Angeles in 1898, although private district nursing for the 
unhospitalized sick had been provided in Boston as early as 1887. 
Prior to 1914 efforts in visiting nursing were largely pioneer in char- 
acter and the service increased gradually from 130 nurses in 1901 to 
approximately 3,000 nurses in 1912, the majority being engaged by 
private organizations. 

Municipal nursing apparently proceeded more slowly until after 
the World War, which created a greater demand for home nursing. 
In 1918 the United States Public Health Service, for the first time in 
its history, established a section of public health nursing, and through 
the cooperation of the American Red Cross it was possible to provide 
a nursing service in the extra cantonment areas. This was the first 
introduction of many communities to an experience with a municipal 
nursing service. 

In 1924 there is a record of approximately 12,000 public health 
nurses engaged in both official and private capacity. There were 
about 6,000 nurses enrolled in municipal work in 99 of the 100 large 
cities surveyed in that year. This appears to leave only about 6,000 
nurses to be distributed in all of the other communities. 

This rather sketchy review of nursing activities is presented merely 
to indicate that, as a municipal function, it is a comparatively new 
activity. However, health authorities have gradually become con- 
vinced that the public health nurse is one of the most important links 
in the chain of efficient public health administration. As a field 
agent of the health officer, the nurse has undoubtedly made the 
strongest appeal and established a more direct and effective contact 
with the individual than any other emissary of his department. 

The science of municipal public health nursing and the art and craft 
of her field service have not become very definitely established, how- 
ever. Her prescribed duties are still rather vague and she has been 
assigned to almost every possible variety of service. Certain prin- 
ciples of municipal nursing are developing, but as yet there appears 
to be no accepted measure for the value of the services she renders, 
either in respect to quality or quantity. Judging from the recent 
surveys that have been made, no general agreement has been reached 
as to the logical position of the nursing service in the organic structure 
of the health department. 

It has been said that public health work to-day in any community 
can be measured by the extent to which public health nursing has 
been developed. To a certain extent this is probably true; but 
opinions as to what constitutes an adequate nursing service seem to 
differ rather widely. The theoretically effective ratio is usually 1 
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nurse to 2,000 or 3,000 population, and yet in the 99 large cities for 
which records were available the average ratio for the whole group 
was only 1 to 5,000 approximately. It varied from 1 to 6,300 in the 
group of larger cities to 1 to 5,400 in the smaller cities. 

In the “ideal” plan of organization for a city of 100,000, proposed 
by the committee of the American’ Public Health Association in 
1923, 30 nurses were considered necessary to provide adequate pre- 
ventive work, or an increase to 50 nurses if bedside care on an hourly 
basis is provided. Even with more conservative provisions, it is 
apparent that the majority of cities at the present time are inade- 
quately equipped to provide even a reasonably satisfactory service. 

In the large cities surveyed in 1924 by the Public Health Service, 
the municipal expenditures for public health nursing varied from 1,5 
cents to 36.6 cents per capita, with an average of 15.4 cents, as com- 
pared with 9.5 cents for the same group in 1920. It is evident that 
such an expenditure falls far short of the average cost per capita of 
83 cents proposed in the “ideal” plan. It should be remembered, 
however, that this plan included the cost of private as well as official 
nursing, and that the figures for the 1924 surveys include only the 
municipal service. It should also be noted that the estimate of 83 
cents per capita is equal to or greater than the sum which is now 
being expended for all strictly health work by many cities, including 
nursing services. This does not mean that the estimate for nursing 
is high, but that the expenditure for health work is low. 

The problem of organization does not seem to be satisfactorily 
adjusted. Our surveys indicate that only 25 out of 82 of the larger 
cities reporting in 1924 had organized separate bureaus or divisions 
of nursing. In 57 cities the nursing force was assigned to various 
services. There are many conditions and requirements to be con- 
sidered in connection with organization plans, and further experience 
and careful study will undoubtedly bo necessary. Whatever organi- 
zation is proposed, many authorities appear to agree that the nursing 
service should be under the direction of the health officer himself in 
the smaller cities, or under competent medical supervision. Central 
supervision by an experienced administrative supervisor or director 
of nurses is desirable. 

There has been considerable discussion concerning the relative 
importance of the specialized and the generalized district plan of 
nursing, and arguments have been advanced in favor of both plans. 
There is a tendency, perhaps, to adopt a generalized district service 
in the larger cities studied in 1924, and this seems to be the better 
plan. 

The relation of the municipal service to the existing voluntary 
health agencies is an important one. Much of the work carried on 
^ many communities will continue to be given by the voluntary 
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agencies for the present. There should, however, be premitted no 
real division of responsibility, and the general supervision of all the 
service that is rendered to the community should be centralized 
under the direction of the health officer in order to guarantee a well- 
balanced program. 

One other important consideration will be mentioned in conclu- 
sion, and that is the qualifications of a successful public health nurse. 
In order to undertake the multiplicity of duties that have been 
assigned to her, she should have, in addition to an adequate profes- 
sional training, both in nursing and public health methods, a healthy 
body and human interest in her work, “tact, insight, a feeling heart, 
a quick .mental grasp of persons and situations, dignity, persuasive- 
ness — these things come by grace of nature.” 

I know of no nobler calling in the professional field of public health, 
no service that gives promise of such benefits to the individual, as 
that of a successful public health nurse. 

SUMMARY 

The modern public health movement, spanning a period of 50 
years, has progressed from attempts merely to suppress disease to an 
era of prevention, and, finally, has recognized the necessity for health 
promotion activities. 

Notwithstanding the commendable progress that has been made in 
public health practice, recent surveys of 186 large cities have disclosed 
a great variety of method and procedure, many of which are incon- 
sistent and not in accord with our present knowledge. 

There is a growing tendency to encourage standardization of public 
health methods and to establish arbitrary measures for the relative 
values of various elements of practice. Standards are undoubtedly 
desirable but the relative values of many items can be definitely 
determined only after careful scientific study and interpretation of 
details and a demonstration of the principles involved, preliminary 
to any attempt to establish relative values or to revise present 
methods. 

Plans for the organization of an adequate health service have been 
proposed for average cities of 50,000 and 100,000 population, respec- 
tively, as a result of recent surveys. These plans represent minimum 
requirements that are considered reasonable and necessary for every 
community and include services rendered by both public and private 
■ agencies. V oluntary health agencies will prob ably continue to provide 
some of the service for the present, and until the public authorities 
are able to assume greater responsibilities. 

Eeorganization of public health activities in any city should be 
based upon a careful, comprehensive survey setting forth the re- 
sources and needs of the community. Such an inventory is necessary 
in order to develop a well-balanced program. 
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Health authorities have recognized the fact that police power 
enforcement of compulsory laws for suppressive and preventive 
health work while still necessary, must he supplemented by greater 
cooperation on the part of individual citizens. A greater emphasis 
is being placed upon popular health education as a means of encourag- 
ing the individual to practice the essential principles of hygiene, 
health and sanitation. 

In the promotion of popular health education, no agency has made 
better contacts with the individual or a greater or more effective 
appeal than the public health nurse. 

Public health nursing, as a municipal function, is a relatively new 
activity. The first municipal nurse was engaged by the City of Los 
Angeles in 1898. Private district nursing had already been expanding 
for several years. The World War served to stimulate a greater 
demand for both municipal and private visiting nursing services. 

In 1924 there is a record of 12,000 public health nurses, municipal 
and private. Six thousand of these were engaged in municipal service 
in 99 of the largest cities (1923). Health authorities have gradually 
recognized the important role played by the public health nurse. 

The science and artof public health nursing have not been definitely 
established. The duties of the public health nurse are still vague 
and varied. There is a tendency to adopt the plan of generalized 
district nursing. The ratio of 1 nurse to each 2,000 or 3,000 popu- 
lation is usually i*ecommended. On this basis, the majority of cities 
to-day are inadequately equipped. Many of the problems concerned 
with public health nursing require careful scientific study, demon- 
stration of principles and definition of services rendered. 

The relation of municipal to private nursing agencies is an im- 
portant one. There should be no division of responsibility and the 
general supervision of all services to the community should be cen- 
tralized under the general direction of the local health officer to 
guarantee a well-balanced program. 


VIRGINIA HEALTH COMMISSIONER APPEALS AGAINST 
RETRENCHMENT IN HEALTH WORK 

In order to inform the General Assembly of Virginia regarding the 
needs of the State board of health for its proper operation and the 
minimum requirements for a continuance of its work based on present 
methods and achievements, Dr. Ennion G. Williams, State health 
commissioner, prepared a statement for the finance and appropria- 
tions committees of the senate and house . 1 In this statement there 
,are concisely presented the financial needs of the board if * certain 


* Virginia Health Bulletin, published by the Department of Health of Virginia, February, 1926. 
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health standards are to be maintained and certain important branches 
of public health work are to be continued. 

A reduction in the appropriation for rural health work is shown to 
mean an actual reduction for this work of four dollars for every dollar 
the State appropriation is curtailed, since the amount appropriated by 
the State is supplemented approximately to this extent by the Inter- 
national Health Board and the localities in which the work is done- 
Rural health work is stated to be especially important in Virginia as 
there is a shortage of physicians in the rural sections of the State; 
and as for dental conditions, it is said that 40 counties of the State 
have a total of only 41 dentists — 15 counties being without a dentist. 
Since 1921, when dental clinics were first held in the State, clinics 
have been held in 70 counties, at which 41,816 children were treated 
and 152,052 operations were performed under a plan of divided 
expense. The commissioner’s statement makes an appeal for the 
continuance of this work, as well as for sufficient funds adequately 
to continue other rural health work, aid in county health nursing, 
maintenance of milk standards and the increasing of milk consump- 
tion, and social hygiene work. It is shown that increased funds are 
needed for the State laboratory in order to enable it to handle the 
increasing amount of work being asked of it, which would be im- 
possible without, additional personnel. 

Concrete evidence of achievement in public health work is shown 
in many ways, but especially in the improvement in the general 
healthfulness of a population and by the lowering of the death rates 
for preventable diseases. Doctor Williams presents some interesting 
charts which show the reduction in the death rates for several import- 
ant communicable diseases, a large part of which reduction is unques- 
tionably the direct result of public health work. 


SMALLPOX IN LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

* 

Smallpox has been reported as unusually prevalent in Los Angeles, 
Calif., during the last few months. The type of the disease, which 
was mild during the fall, has become severe, and recent reports show 
a considerable number of deaths from the disease. 

The commissioner of health of Los Angeles is endeavoring to 
interest employers of labor and others in a campaign for vaccination. 
With proper cooperation from the public, the epidemic will be short- 
lived. 
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The following table shows the eases of smallpox and deaths from 
the disease in Los Angeles during the hfst seven months: 

Reports of smallpox in Los Angeles , Calif., from July 1, 1925, to January 

31, 1926 



Cases 

Deaths 

July, 1925 

93 

1 

August, 1925 ' 

41 

2 

September. 1925 

26 

2 

October, 1925 

38 

5 

November, 1925 " “““ 

33 

3 

December, 1925 

75 

10 

January, 1926 

199 

26 




RABIES AND DOG BITES IN NEW YORK CITY, 1921 TO 1925 

The following is taken from the Weekly Bulletin of the New York 
City Department of Health dated January 30, 1926: 

Because of the increase in rabies in New Jersey and in Westchester County, 
active measures will be taken to bring about a rigid enforcement of the dog- 
muzzling ordinance. This has in the past been one of the most difficult problems 
with which the department has had to cope. 

Dog owners do not appreciate the magnitude of this problem. Each owner, 
believing that his dog is harmless and does not bite, can not understand why his 
dog must be muzzled. The records of the department, however, tell a different 
story regarding the subject of unmuzzled and improperly muzzled dogs. The 
following table shows the number of dog bites in the last five years, 1921 to 1925, 
inclusive: 


Year 

1921__ 

Number of 
dog bites 

2 049 

1922. 

3 455 

1923 

. . 4 53R 

1924 

4 099 

1925 

- 7,’ 030 


Thus, in 1921 there were 3,049 dog bites, as compared with 7,030 in 1925, an 
increase of more than 100 per cent. 

The number of rabid dogs has also increased. In 1920 there were 44 rabid 
dogs, as compared with 76 in 1925. 

A study of the breed of dogs shows the poodle to be the most frequent offender. 

The cooperation of everyone is urged in this campaign. Proper muzzling of 
dogs in public places will control this situation. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 13, 1926 


Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended February 13, 1926, and corresponding week of 1925 . ( From the 

Weekly Health Index, February 16, 1926, issued by the Bureau of the Census , 
Department of Commerce) 


Week ended 
Feb. 13, 1926 

Policies in force 63, 364, 512 

Number of death claims 10 } 351 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate- 8. 9 


Corresponding 
" week, 1925 


58, 621, 734 
11, 70S 
10,4 
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Deaths from all causes ' in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended February IS , 1926, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1925. ( From the Weekly Health Index, February 16, 1926, 

issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce ) 



Week ended Feb. 
13, 1926 

Annual 
death 
rate per 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 

mortality 

City 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate \ 

1,000 

corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1925 

Week 
ended 
Feb, 13, 
1926 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1925 

rate, 
week 
ended 
Feb. 13, 
1926 a 

Total (69 cities) 

8,252 

14.8 

14.2 

908 

934 

3 75 


Akron 

41 



6 

5 

64 

Albany * 

52 

23.0 

17.7 

3 

5 

63 

Atlanta-- 

303 

14 

13 


"White 

49 



4 



54 

0 

24.7 


10 



Baltimore 4 

377 

17.5 

41 

37 

120 

White 

277 

29 

103 

Colored 

100 

0 

17.5 


12 


195 

Birmingham 

C9 

18.3 

5 

6 

White - 

32 

3 



Colored - 

37 

0 

14.3 


o 



Boston 

214 

19.3 

26 

34 

73 

Bridgeport--- ------ 

42 

8 

2 

136 

Buffalo - 

152 

14.7 

14.8 

14 

15 

58 

Cambiidge - 

35 

15.3 

14.8 

4 

3 

66 

Cam den . 

32 

13.0 

16.2 

6 

7 

101 

Chicago 4 - 

674 

11.7 

12.0 

83 

99 

73 

Cincinnati 

351 

19.2 

16.7 

16 

11 

100 

Cleveland 

217 

12. 1 

10.3 

32 

20 

83 

Columbus 

78 

14. 5 

13.0 

7 

6 

64 

Dallas 

60 

16.2 

18.9 

5 

11 

White... 

46 

1 


Colored.. 

14 

( 8 ) 

9.0 


4 



Dayton - 

30 

12.7 

5 

5 

79 

Denver. 

105 

19.5 

17.6 

10 

10 

Des Moines 

32 

11.2 

12.9 

1 

1 

17 

Detroit 

326 

13.0 

11.7 

55 

56 

89 

Duluth 

24 

11.3 

9.9 

4 

3 

94 

FI Faso 

49 

24.3 

19.9 

8 

9 

Erie - - 

30 

3 

6 

57 

Fall Fiver i 

38 

15.4 i 

13.3 

2 

8 

29 

Flint 

19 

7.6 ! 

5.2 

3 

2 

50 

Fort Worth 

42 

14.4 

10.6 

3 

4 

White - 

31 

2 



Colored 

11 

0 

11.9 


1 



Grand Rapids 

35 

11.5 

5 

7 

72 

Houston - 

71 

22.4 

17.1 

9 

3 

White - - 

43 

5 



Colored 

28 

0 

15.5 


4 



India na pol is - 

107 

14.7 

10 

6 

73 

White. 

91 

10 


84 

Colored 

16 

0 

23.4 


0 


0 

Jacksonville, Fla 

47 

20.9 

2 

4 

42 

White 

24 

2 


65 

Colored 

23 

0 

17.2 


0 


O 

Jersey City 

104 

13.7 

10 

10 

71 

Kansas City, Kans .... 

28 

12.6 

17.5 

4 

5 

69 

White 

20 

4 


84 

Colored... 

8 

0 

14.2 


0 


0 

Kansas City, Mo 

100 

15.9 

15 

16 


Los Angeles 

245 

70 

29 

194 

Louisville 

76 

13.1 

14.2 

9 

10 

78 

White 

56 

8 

80 

Colored 

20 

0 

11.8 


1 


63 

Lowell- 

25 

11.3 

3 

5 

56 

Lynn - 

29 

14.7 

12.1 

2 

3 

50 

Memphis 

71 

21.2 

20 0 

6 

6 


White .. 

42 

3 


Colored 

29 

0 


3 




1 Annual rate per 1 ,000 population, 

2 Deaths under l year per 3,000 births—an annual rate based on deaths under 1 year for the week and 
estimated births for 1924. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births, 

3 Data for 64 cities. 

* Deaths for week ended Friday, Feb. 12, 1926. 

In the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1920 constituted the follow- 
ing percentage of the total population: Atlanta 31, Baltimore 15, Birmingham 39, Dallas 15, Fort Worth 14, 
Houston 25, Kansas City, Kans., 14, Louisville 17, Memphis 38, Nashville 30, New Orleans 28, Norfolk 38, 
Richmond 32, and Washington, D. C., 25. 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the weed' 
ended February 18, 1926, infant mortality , annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding toeek of 1928. ( From the Weekly Health Index , February 16, 1926, 

issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce ) — Continued 


City 


Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Nashville 4 

White 

Colored 

New Bedford 

New Haven 

New Orleans 

White 

Colored 

New York 

Bronx Borough 

Brooklyn Boroughs 
Manhattan Borough 

§ ueens Borough 

ichxnond Borough. 

Newark, N. J 

Norfolk 

White... 

Colored 

Oakland 

Oklahoma City 

Omaha 

Paterson 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Portland, Oreg__ 

Providence.. 

Richmond 

White. 

Colored 

Rochester 

St. Louis 

St. Paul 

Salt Lake City 4 „ 

San Antonio 

San Diego 

San Francisco 

Schenectady 

Seattle 

Somerville 


Spokane 

Springfield, Mass. 

Syracuse 

Tacoma 

Toledo 

Trenton 

Utica 

Washington. D. C. 

White 

Colored 

Waterbury 

Wilmington, Del.. 

Worcester 

Yonkers 

Youngstown 


Week ended Feb, 
13, 1926 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 
corre- 
sponding 
week, 
1925 

Deaths under l 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Feb. 13, 
1926 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 13, 
1926 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1925 

118 

12.3 

11.7 

11 

26 

51 

85 

10.4 

12 4 

12 

15 

67 

37 

14.2 

14.2 

0 

3 


20 



4 



17 

( s ) 


2 



25 

10.9 

12.6 

5 

5 

87 

52 

15.2 

.14.6 

7 

6 

96 

290 

36.5 

26.0 

35 

18 


191 



19 



99 

( 5 ) 


16 


, 

1,599 

14.2 

14.7 

171 

184 

69 

181 

10.8 

10.2 

18 

13 

60 

541 

12.8 

13.8 

63 

66 

64 

G79 

18.2 

19.3 

66 

92 

73 

137 

10.0 

10.0 

19 

11 

86 

61 

23.0 

17.3 

5 

2 

88 

119 

13.7 

12.1 

12 

18 

57 

31 



1 

12 

19 

18 



1 


30 

13 

(») 


0 


0 

63 

12.9 

12.9 

9 

5 

104 

29 



3 

2 


48 

11.8 

17.0 

6 

8 

63 

34 

12.5 

15.8 

5 

5 

87 

564 

14.9 

15.6 

57 

57 

76 

164 

13.5 

14.5 

24 

20 

80 

86 

15.9 

9.4 

3 

3 

31 

73 

14.2 

12.3 

12 

10 

100 

89 

24.9 

20.7 

5 

6 

63 

53 



3 


59 

36 

(i) 


2 


70 

69 

11.4 

11.2 

6 

5 

48 

226 

14.3 

12.4 

20 

18 


55 

11.7 

10.4 

3 

3 

27 

65 

25.9 

12.7 

7 

5 

97 

85 

22.4 

14.5 

15 

6 


36 

17.7 

16.2 

2 

2 

42 

162 

15.2 

13.1 

3 

14 

18 

24 

13.5 

9.0 | 

2 i 

0 

58 

80 



2 ] 

2 

to 

20 

10.5 

14.7 ; 

3 

4 

78 

33 

15.8 

12.9 

3 

6 

70 

36 

13.2 

14.7 

2 

5 

29 

46 

13.2 

13.2 

7 

6 

88 

24 

12.0 

10.0 

3 

0 

70 

82 

14.9 

11.8 

9 

11 

87 

46 

18.2 

19.4 

9 

7 

150 

29 

14.9 

11.8 

1 

1 

22 

166 

17.4 

15.7 

8 

2 

45 

106 



2 


17 

00 

<*) 


6 


109 

24 



5 

1 

107 

27 

11.5 

18,4 

3 

8 

70 

47 

12.8 

13.4 

3 

7 

35 

27 

12.4 

9.6 

3 

4 

87 

32 

10.4 

13.4 

8 

4 

102 


See footnotes 4 and 5 on p, 385, 



PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department , State or local , can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when } where } and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by the 

State health officers 

Reports for Week Ended February 20, 1926 


ALABAMA 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 84 

Diphtheria.. 10 

Influenza 848 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Malaria 5 

Measles 57 

Mumps T 07 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Pellagra 3 

Pneumonia * 234 

Scarlet fever 21 

Smallpox 25 

Tetanus 1 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis * 43 

Typhoid fever 10 

Typhus fever - I 

Whooping cough 24 

ARIZONA 

Chicken pox 12 

Diphtheria 3 

Influenza 220 

Mumps 17 

Pneumonia 2 

Scarlet fever 6 

Trachoma 97 

Tuberculosis 4 

ARKANSAS 

Chicken pox 19 

Diphtheria 1 

Influenza, 214 

Malaria! 19 

Measles 14 

Mumps .n. 29 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 


Arkansas — continued 


Cases 

Pellagra 1 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 5 

Smallpox 2 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis 4 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 44 


CALIFORNIA 


Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Los Angeles 2 

Oakland 1 

Sacramento 1 

San Diego 1 

Sutter County I 

Chicken pox 456 

Diphtheria 119 

Influenza 291 

Lethargic encephalitis— Sail Francisco 1 

Measles 90 

Mumps 299 

Poliomyelitis. 

Los Angeles County 1 

Salinas 1 

San Joaquin County 1 

Whittier 1 

Scarlet fever 137 

Smallpox: 

Los Angeles 41 

Los Angeles County 20 

Oakland 28 

San Francisco 16 

Scattering 23 

Typhoid fever 9 

Whooping cough 50 
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COLORADO 

Cases 

Chicken pox 100 

Diphtheria . 1" 

Influenza 10 

Measles 1 <J 

Mumps — " ; 

Pneumonia 10 

Scarlet fever. - 25 

Septic sore throat 1 

Tuberculosis 04 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough S2 

CONNECTICUT 

Anthrax 1 

Chicken pox lift 

D iphther la 56 

German measles - 9 

Influenza. ._ 13 

Lethargic encephalitis 2 

Measles 787 

Mumps 15 

Paratyphoid fever 2 

Pneumonia (broncho) 38 

Pneumonia (lobar) 57 

Scarlet fever Ml 

Septic sore t hro&t 2 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 35 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough . 72 

DEI AWARE 

Chicken pox 6 

Diphtheria 2 

Measles 200 

Scarlet fever 2 

Tuberculosis .„ 7 

Whooping cough 5 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Chicken pox . 21 

Diphtheria 25 

Influenza 30 

Measles 31 

Pneumonia.- 152 

Scarlet fever 21 

Tuberculosis „ 1ft 

Whooping cough - 8 

FLORIDA 

Chicken pot - 31 

Diphtheria 10 

Influenza. ‘ 38 

Malaria 4 

Measles 8 

Mtunps.--. 20 

Pneumonia 35 

. Scarlet fever ..1 . • 10 

"Smallpox 133 

Tetanus. 2 

Tuberculosis ft 

Typhoid fever 4 

Whooping cough 9 


GEORGIA 

Cases 

Chicken pot “ r * 

Diphtheria 11 

D;, sent cry 3 

flookwoim disease 3 

Influenza... 

Malaria - - I' 1 

Measles - 


Mumps 63 

Pellagra 6 

Pneumonia 191- 

Scarlet fever. 16 

Septic sore throat 5 

Smallpox 10 

Tuberculosis 17 

Typhoid fe ver - # 

Whooping cough 20 

IDAHO 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

American Falls I 

Orofino 1 

Chicken pox 17 

Diphtheria 2 

Influenza 5 

Measles. It 

Mumps... 17 

Pneumonia (bioneho) 8 

Scarlet fe\ or 15 

Sept ic sore throat I 

Tuberculosis 2 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 11 

ILLINOIS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 

Cook County 1 

Lee County 1 

Whiteside County 1 

Diphtheria ~"7(i 

Influenza 41 

Lethargic eneepbalit is* 

Cook County 1 

Knox County \ 

Lake County I 

Measles . 735 

Pneumonia 39ft 

Poliomyelitis: 

Cook County I 

Bock Island County 1 

Seat let fever 410 

Smallpox 25 

Tuberculosis 290 

Typhoid fever ir» 

W h oopmg cough . m 

INDIANA 

Chicken pox 81 

Diphtheria 21 

Influenza 79 

Measles 1,052 

O phthalm ia neonatorum 1 

Pneumonia 17 

Scarlet fever 245 

Smallpox ft» 

Tuberculosis. .. 

Typhoid fever. . % 

W hooping cough 84 
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IOWA 

Cases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox - 46 

Diphtheria 20 

German measles 42 

Measles 110 

Mumps 57 

Pneumonia - 18 

Scarlet fever - 57 

Smallpox 49 

Tuberculosis - 16 

Whooping cough 36 

KANSAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Kansas City 1 

Chicken pox - 119 

Diphtheria 16 

German measles - 1 

Influenza - 26 

Measles - 174 

Mumps 24 

Pneumonia 74 

Scarlet fever 79 

Smallpox 21 

Tuberculosis - 35 

Whooping cough 82 

LOUISIANA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 3 

Diphtheria 16 

Influenza - 152 

Pneumonia 65 

Scarlet fever 8 

Smallpox 88 

Tuberculosis - 33 

Typhoid fever— 16 

MAINE 

Chicken pox * 39 

Diphtheria 1 

German measles 12 

Influenza 14 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles 82 

Mumps 34 

Paratyphoid fever 1 

Pneumonia 21 

Scarlet fever - 33 

Tuberculosis 7 

Typhoid fever 3 

Vincent’s angina. l 

Whooping cough - 55 

MARYLAND 1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 131 

Conjunctivitis 2 

Diphtheria 22 

German measles 4 

Influenza 570 

Measles 1,657 

Mumps-- 198 

Paratyphoid fever 1 

Pneumonia (broncho) - 145 

Pneumonia (lobar) - 114 

Scarlet fever 51 

Septic sore throat 4 

* Week ended Prlday. 


Maryland— continued 


Cases 

Tuberculosis-- - 82 

Typhoid fever 2 

"Whooping cough 45 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Anthrax 1 

Chicken pox 194 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative) 12 

Diphtheria - 66 

German measles - 103 

Hookworm disease - 1 

Lethargic encephalitis - 6 

Malaria - II 

Measles 1,978 

Mumps 112 

Ophthalmia neonatorum - 32 

Pneumonia (lobar) 133 

Scarlet fever 272 

Septic sore throat 3 

Trichinosis 1 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary) 101 

Tuberculosis (other forms) 34 

Typhoid fever 5 

Whooping cough 513 

MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria 91 

Measles 2, 386 

Pneum onia 201 

Scarlet fever 421 

Smallpox - 4 

Tuberculosis - 39 

Typhoid fever - 6 

Whooping cough 313 

MINNESOTA 

Chicken pox — 110 

Diphtheria - - 40 

Influenza - 4 

Measles 157 

Pneumonia - 3 

Scarlet fever - 282 

Smallpox - 10 

Tuberculosis - - - £3 

Typhoid fever - - 7 

Whoopi ng cough 28 

MISSISSIPPI 

Diphtheria 6 

Influenza . - 1,916 

Scarlet fever 11 

Smallpox 28 

Typhoid fever - 1 

MISSOURI 

Cerebrospinal meningitis _ 2 

Chicken pox - 82 

Diphtheria 106 

Influenza - 6 

Measles 241 

Mumps ft. 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Pneumonia 8 

Babies (in animals) - - — - 3 

Scarlet (over 288 

Smallpox - ' 13 
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Hissot'Ri— continued 

Cases 

Trachoma j._. 1 

Tuberculosis 40 

NEW YORK 

(Exclusive of New York City) 

Cases 

Typhoid fever 1 


Whooping cough 63 


MONTANA 

Chicken pox __ _ _ __ 27 

Influenza - 108 

Lethargic encephalitis 2 

Measles - 1,278 

Diphtheria 2 

nprman'rrrn.oRlAs _ 14 

Mumps 1 178 

Pneumonia 370 

Tnfhmnza _ 52 

Poliomyelitis 3 

Measles 23 

Mumps 42 

Scarlet fever 37 

Smallpox 1 

Scarlet fever 274 

Septic sore throat 4 

Typhoid fever - 15 

Trachoma 3 

Tuberculosis 2 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 15 

NEBRASKA 

Chicken pox _ 2S 

Whoo ping cough - 404 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 207 

Diphtheria 29 

German measles 108 

Diphtheria .. 6 

German measles 2 

Measles... 204 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 28 

Measles 25 

Septic sore throat .* 2 

Smallpox 29 

Pneumonia... 2 

Scarlet fever CO 

Smallpox 19 

Tuberculosis .. 9 

Whooping cough 30 

NEW JERSEY 

Anthrax 1 

Cerebrospinal meningi tis 5 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 138 

OKLAHOMA 

(Exclusive of Tulsa and Oklahoma City) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Muskogee 1 

Chicken pox.. .35 

Diphtheria 15 

Influenza . 846 

Chicken pox 3S5 

Diphtheria SO 

Malaria. 1(1 

\fon«t<W! 11 

Influenza 10 

Malaria : 1 

Measles 2,430 

Pneumonia 277 

Scarlet fever 214 

Typhoid fever 7 

Whooping cough 88 

NEW MEXICO 

Chicken pox 22 

Conjunctivitis 1 

Diphtheria... 3 

Mumps 18 

Pellagra 1 

Pneumonia 219 

Poliomyelitis— Pottawatomie County 1 

Scarlet fever.... 23 

Smallpox 1 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 43 

OREGON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 3 

Chicken pox 41 

German measles 1 

Influenza „ .. 86 

Measles 1 

Mumps . ....... 19 

Diphtheria 28 

Influenza 281 

Measles 24 

Mumps. . 52 

Pneumonia... 38 

Babies (in animals). 1 

Pneumonia * 13 

Poliomyelitis i 

Scarlet fever 12 

Smallpox 2 

Tuberculosis ........ 50 

Scarlet fever 31 

Smallpox 48 

Tuberculosis _ is 

Typhoid fever. 4 

Whooping cough 19 

Typhoid fever „„ 3 

Whooping cough U 


* 1 Deaths. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

Cases 


Anthrax— Philadelphia 1 

Chicken pox 688 

Diphtheria - 174 

German measles - 42 

Impetigo contagiosa 32 

Lethargic encephalitis— Philadelphia 4 

Measles 3,043 

Mumps 133 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Pneumonia— - 84 

Scabies - 1 

Scarlet fever - 552 

Trachoma— Philadelphia - 3 

Tuberculosis - 81 

Typhoid fever - 32 

Vincent’s angina - 1 

Whooping cough -1 318 

RHODE ISLAND 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Coventry 1 

Chicken pox 5 

Diphtheria 5 

German measles 3 

Influenza - 2 

Measles 399 

Pneumonia . 1 

Scarlet fever - 10 

Whooping cough - 2 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox - . 18 

Diphtheria 6 

Measles - 37 

Mumps 89 

Pneumonia 7 

Scarlet fever - 124 

Smallpox l 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough - 1 

TENNESSEE 

Chicken pox 100 

Diphtheria — 14 

Influenza 221 

Malaria - 2 

Measles 338 

Mumps 21 

Pellagra 3 

Pneumonia 158 

Scarlet fever 43 

Smallpox: 

Memphis 15 

Scattering . 7 

Tetanus 1 

Tuberculosis - 49 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough - — 20 

TEXAS 

Anthrax 4 

Cerebrospinal meningitis - - 2 

Chicken pox . 189 

Diphtheria 66 

Influenza . 1,789 

Measles — 10 

Mumps * .. 127 


Texas— continued 

Cases 


Ophthalmia neonatorum . 1 

Paratyphoid fever 1 

Pellagra 1 

Pneumonia 237 

Scarlet fever 54 

Smallpox 127 

Tetanus 1 

Tuberculosis 64 

Typhoid fever 24 

Whooping cough S3 

UTAH 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Salt Lake City... 2 

Chicken pox 44 

Diphtheria 31 

Influenza 31 

Measles 3 

Mumps 26 

Pneumonia 9 

Scarlet fever 7 

Smallpox 7 

Whooping cough 81 

VERMONT 

Chicken pox 20 

Diphtheria i 

Measles - 6 

Mumps 12 

Scarlet fever 20 

W hoopi ng cough 22 

WASHINGTON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Seattle 4 

Spokane 2 

Spokane County 1 

Chicken pox 81 

Diphtheria .* 21 

German measles. 37 

Measles 26 

Mumps 165 

Scarlet fever 97 

Smallpox: 

Everett 17 

Seattle 11 

Tacoma 20 

Scattering 44 

Tuberculosis 13 

Typhoid fever 3 

W hoo ping cough 50 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Diphtheria 3 

Scarlet fever 4 

Typho'd fever 6 

* WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee; 

Cerebrospinal m mingitis 2 

Chicken pox 86 

Diphtheria 1$ 

Measles 49 

Mumps 39 

Pneumonia 1$ 

Scarlet ever 27 

Tuber u osis 18 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough «... 46 
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Wisconsin— continued 


Scat eiing: Cases 

Cerebrospinal roeni ngiti : 2 

Chicken pox - 105 

D phtlieria 30 

German measles - 12 

Influenza 37 

Meades 313 

Mumps 157 

Pneumonia 26 

Poliomyelitis * 1 

Scarlet fever 140 

Smallpox 9 

Tuberculosis 27 

Typhoid fever : 2 

Whooping cough 120 


* Cases 

Chicken pox 5 

Diphthnia 2 

German measles * 5 

Influenza * 8 

Measles - 1 

Mumps 4 

O ph t halmia neonatorum I 

Pneumonia 1 

Scarlet fever 17 

Tuberculosis 2 

Whooping cough 7 


Report for week ended February 13, 1926 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Cases 


Chicken pox 20 

Diphtheria 2 

German measles 42 

Influenza 8 

Measles 34 

Mumps 70 


north Dakota— continued 

Cases 


Pneumonia - 13 

Scarlet fever 130 

Smallpox 13 

Tuberculosis 3 

Typhoid fever I 

Whooping cough 14 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports are received during the current week: 


State 

Cere- 

bro- 

spinal 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pel- 

lagra 

Polio- 

mye- 

litis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

August, 1985 











North Carolina 

1 

270 



17 


28 

83 

39 

300 

January, 1986 






_____ 





Delaware ! 

0 

24 

13 1 


180 

0 

0 

34 

o 

1 

District of Columbia i 

0 

132 

19 

0 

99 

0 1 

0 

114 

0 

l 

Louisiana _ 

o 

106 

308 

6 

4 

10 

1 

45 

181 

78 

New Jersey j 

5 

441 

124 

0 

5, 217 

3 

927 

2 

38 

North Dakota 1 

1 2 

28 

18 


60 


6 

383 

27 

8 

Tennessee i 

3 

70 ; 

015 

19 

838 

22 

2 

151 

49 

26 

Vermont 1 

0 

19 

0 

0 

43 


1 

86 

o 

8 

West Virginia ! 

4 

121 

161 


461 



242 

31 

39 

Wisconsin i 

4 

218 

169 

0 

6 30 

0 

2 

7C8 

70 

13 


SMALLPOX ON VESSEL 

The Coast Guard cutter Saulcee was reported at Key West, Fla., 
‘February 23, 1926, with a member of the crew ill with smallpox. 
The entire crew has been vaccinated. 
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PNEUMONIA (ALL FORMS) AND INFLUENZA 

Deaths reported in large cities of the United States during three-week periods ended 
February 14, 1925 } and February 13, 1926 

PNEUMONIA (ALL POEMS) 


Week ended— 



Jan. 31, 
1925 

Jan. 30, 
1926 

Feb. 7, 
1925 

Feb. 6, 
1926 

Feb 14, 
1925 

Feb. 13, 
1925 

Atlanta . 

13 

12 

13 

16 

19 

19 

Baltimore 

48 

69 

60 

75 

50 

83 

Birmingham - 

15 

13 

15 

12 

17 

S 

Boston 

34 

29 

48 

29 

48 

29 

Bridgeport 

10 

I 

3 

5 

4 

8 

Buffalo - 

20 

15 

9 

16 

22 

23 


5 

4 

10 

4 

3 

4 

Camden [ 

5 

11 

7 

9 

6 

5 

Canton 

5 

3 

1 


9 

1 

Chicago - 

77 

62 

78 

66 

84 

9(7 

Cincinnati 

14 

10 

18 

19 

20 

to 

Cleveland _ 

25 

20 

38' 

31 

23 


Columbus 

5 

9 

6 

5 

10 

6 

Dallas... 

11 

15 

11 

13 

23 

9 

Denver 

23 

6 

12 

14 

12 

16 

Detroit 

44 

49 

47 

39 

49 

42 

Duluth 

2 


5 

1 

2 

5 

Elizabeth 

2 

~ 9 

5 

4 

6 


El Paso 

6 

3 

10 

5 

4 

2 

Erie 

2 

7 

4 

5 

7 

3 

Pall River 

8 

2 

5 

3 

7 

1 

Flint 

1 

2 

2 

4 

1 

4 

Port Worth 

17 

6 

6 

10 

5 

6 

Grand Rapids 

2 

2 

"4 

2 

3 

7 

Hartford. — 

1 

5 

7 

10 

11 

7 

Houston 

10 

10 


9 

11 

19 

Indianapolis... .. 

11 

13 

17 

24 

‘ 21 

10 

Kansas City, Mo 

18 

9, 

23 

13 

28 

9 

Los Angeles . 

42 

29 

35 

40 

38 

24 

Louisville , 

10 

6 

13 

14 

17 

12 

Lowell 

3 

3 

3 

8 

4 

4 

Lynn — - 

2 

2 

5 

I 

2 

4 

Memphis 

20 

i 5 

14 

5 

15 

15 

Minneapolis - 

10 

7 

7 

II 

2 

3 

Nashville 

2 

11 

7 

9 

1 

4 

New Bedford - — 

4 

5 

4 

1 

7 

4 

New Haven 

14 

6 

7 

5 

2 

4 

New Orleans - 


26 

15 

40 

28 

58 

New York 

202 

231 

272 

254 

271 

256 

Newark 

12 

19 

14 

16 

10 

15 

Norfolk 

2 

7 

6 

5 

6 

3 

Oakland! - 

5 

7 

6 

2 

6 

4 

Oklahoma City ... 

0 

4 

7 

1 

3 


Omaha . 

12 

7 

13 

9 

15 

5 

Philadelphia - 

98 

108 

no 

95 

94 

72 

Pittsburgh 

44 

34 

75 

2 2 

38 


Portland, Greg ..... 


15 

a 

12 


5 

Providence 

7 

7 

9 

9 

5 

2 

Reading - 

3 

3* 

; 3 

3 


4 

Richmond 

4 

8 

! 12 

10 

8 

32 

Rochester. 

6 



4 

5 

5 

St. Paul , 

8 



13 

5 

a 

Salt Lake City Ji 

3 



5 

6 

12 

San Antonio 

14 

20 


13 

13 

20 

San Diego 

4 

'• 91 


3 

4 

$ 

San Francisco 

6 



8 

6 

s 

Schenectady ... 

1 


PBBBBpPPBp 

4 j 


3 

Somerville 

6 

1 

5 

1 

0 

3 

Springfield, Mass 

3 

i 

3 

3 

1 


Syracuse 

2 

5 

4 


5 

12 

Tacoma 

4 

4 

3 


3 

4 

Toledo 

4 

6 

10 


6 

4 

Trenton 

5 

5 

3 

Jpl 

5 

& 

Washington 

22 

20 

22 


14 

31 

Waterbury 

5 

4 

5 

:9Hr| 

9 

5 

Wilmington, Del.. _ 

1 

6 




4 

Wnrenster ... .. ___ _ 

S 

6 



10 

S 

Youngstown 

7 

3 

9 

8 

9 

8 
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Deaths reported in large cities of the United Stales during three-week periods ended 
February 14,' 1925, and February IS, 1926 — Continued 

INFLUENZA 



Week ended— 


Jan 33, 
1925 

§n 

4 TlM 

Wm 

%/iM 

m 



Atlanta ... 


1 

7 

4 

5 

2 

Baltimore- - 

12 

8 

3 

30 

7 

20 

Birmingham _ _ _ __ 

4 

C 

8 

7 

2 

2 

Boston". 

2 

1 

7 

2 

3 

3 

Bridgeport 

3 


1 

1 


3 




1 

1 

1 




1 


1 


Camden ~ " _ 


2 




1 

Canton 




1 

1 


Chicago - - 

3 

1 

4 

7 

i 3 

4 

Cincinnati 

3 

6 

4 

1 

! 3 

2 

Cievelaiid 


1 

2 

4 

6 


Columbus 

2 

4 

2 

1 

3 

1 

Balias 

4 

1 

5 

4 

1 3 

9 

Denver 

1 

1 

4 

11 

! 3 

13 

Detroit 1 

4 


2 


5 

1 

Dnluth 









1 





El Paso - 

6 

14 

9 


17 

15 


1 

2 


2 


4 

Ball River 

' 2 

2 

, 1 


1 


Flint 



f 





2 




1 


Grand Rapids 

2 



1 


Hartford . 


1 

4 


2 


Houston.-. - 


1 

1 

I 

6 

2 

Indiananolis 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

Kansas City, Mo 

7 

3 

8 

3 

5 

2 

Los Angeles 

3 

3 

6 

9 

1 

7 

Louisville _ 

1 

1 


2 


1 

Lovell 






Ryrm 







Memphis . 

4 

3 


2 

3 

6 

Minneapolis 


1 

1 




Nashville . 

3 

3 

2 

8 

2 

2 

New Bedford 






New Haven 



2 

2 


1 

New Orleans 

8 

26 

S 

26 

11 

45 

New York . 

16 

18 

26 

23 

30 

20 

Newark ... 

2 

1 




Norfolk . 




! 


Oakland 



2 

5 

! 1 

2 

Oklahoma City - 

2 




2 1 

3 

Omaha... 







Philadelphia 

5 

10 

4 : 

34 

13 

tt 

8 

Pittsburgh - 

7 

6 

3 

3 

Portland, Oreg- _ _ ___ 







Providence 

1 

2 



2 


Beading 





1 


Richmond „ 

2 

2 

3 


3 

5 

Rochester 




1 

1 

St. Paul 


2 


5 



Salt Lake Citv 


7 



1 ' 


San Antonio - 

4 

2 

4 

4 

3 

7 

San Biego 

1 

1 

1 

2« 


2 

San Francisco. 

2 

13 

4 

8 


2 

Schenectady 



i 


Somerville.. 







Springfield, Mass 

3 


4 


i 

i 

Syracuse 







Tacoma _ _ 







Toledo 


3 

3 





Trenton, ... - , ir . , 

1 





"Washington 

1 

2 

5 

1 

2 

3 

Waterbury.. 


3 



1 

"Wilmington, DeL_ 






Worcester- , . - . 







Youngstown......... 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

i 
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PLAGUE-ERADICATIVE MEASURES IN THE UNITED STATES 

The following items were taken from the reports of plaguc-eradi- 
cative measures from the cities named: 


Los Angeles, Calif. 

Week ended Feb. 0, 1926: 

Number of rats trapped 2, 856 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 0 

Number of squirrels examined 584 

Number of squirrels found to be plague Infected 0 

Number of mice trapped 3. 249 

Number of mice found to be plague infected 0 


Date of discover}" of last plague-infected rodent, Nov. 6, 1925. 
Date of last human case, Jan. 15, 1925. 

Oakland, Calif . 

(Including other East Bay communities) 


Week ended Feb. 6, 1926: 

Number of rats trapped 459 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 0 

Totals: 

Number of rats trapped Jan. 1, 1925, to Feb. 6, 1926 81, 586 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 21 

Number of squirrels examined May 1 to Aug. 1, 1925 7, 277 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected 0 

Number of mice trapped Jan. 1, 1925, to Feb. 6, 1926 32, 108 

Date of discovery of last plague-infected rat, Mar. 4, 1925. 

Date of last human ease, Sept. 10, 1919. 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM 

CITIES 

Diphtheria . — For the week ended February 6, 1926, 37 States 
reported 1,312 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended February 
7, 1925, the same States reported 1,740 cases of this disease. One 
hundred and one cities, situated in all parts of the country and having 
an aggregate population of more than 30,300,000, reported 776 cases 
of diphtheria for the week ended February 6, 1926. Last year for 
the corresponding week they reported 965 cases. The estimated 
expectancy for* the seci ties was 1,119 cases. The estimated expect- 
ancy is based on the experience of the last nine years, excluding 
epidemics. 

Measles. — Thirty-four States reported 12,770 cases of measles for 
the week ended February 6, 1926, and 2,706 cases of this disease for 
the week ended February 7, 1925. One hundred and one cities re- 
ported 8,594 cases of measles for the week this year and 1,384 cases 
last year. 

Poliomyelitis . — The health officers of 38 States reported 23 cases 
of poliomyelitis for the week February 6, 1926. The same States 
reported 18 cases for the week ended February 7, 1925. 
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Scarlet fever , — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
Thirty-seven States — this year, 4,262 cases; last year, 4,482 cases. 
One hundred and one cities — this year, 1,735 cases; last year, 2,271 
cases; estimated expectancy, 1,283 cases. 

Smallpox . — For the week ended February 6, 1926, 37 States re- 
ported 1,059 cases of smallpox. Last year for the corresponding 
week they reported 1,312 cases. One hundred and one cities reported 
smallpox for the week as follows: 1926, 276 cases; 1925, 420 cases; 
estimated expectancy, 121 cases. Nine deaths from smallpox were 
reported by these cities for the week this year — 8 at Los Angeles, 
Calif., and 1 at San Francisco, Calif. 

Typhoid fever . — One hundred and seventy-one cases of typhoid 
fever were reported for the week ended Febniary 6, 1926, hy 36 
States. For the corresponding week of 1925 the same States reported 
276 cases of this disease. One hundred and one cities reported 43 
eases of typhoid fever for the week this year and 73 cases for the cor- 
responding week last year. The estimated expectancy for these/ 
cities was 41 cases. j 

Influenza and pneumonia . — Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
were reported for the week by 94 cities, with a population of more , 
than 29,600,000, as follows: 1926, 1,365 deaths; 1925, 1,356, I 

City reports for week ended February 6, 1926 

The “estimated expectancy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid ! 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many cases of the disease unler ; 
consideration may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. It is based on 
reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances the median number 
of cases reported in the corresponding week of the preceding years. When the reports include seveHjL*#- 
epidemics or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are excluded and 
the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during nonepidemic years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1917 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in tho 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it pract icable to compute the estimated expectancy. 




Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

* 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Diusion, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
1925, 

estimated 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

NEW ENGLAND „ 

Maine: 

Portland 

75, 333 

22,546 

10,008 
24, 089 

779,620 
128, 993 
142,065 
190,757 

69,760 
267. 918 

1 

■ 



■ 

9 

6 

4 

3 

1 

New Hampshire: 

Concord.. 

Q 

0 




0 

Vermont: 

Barra 

0 

o 




o 

0 

0 

O'? 


Burlinetcm 

1 

1 




o 

u 

1 

00 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

67 

4 

67 

6 

H 


2 

172 

66 

Fall Biver 

l 

o 

0 

£ 

a 

, Springfield 

1 

4 


2 

0 

n 

72 

79 

45 

41 ft 

9 

<( 

Worcester 

2 

5 

14 

o 



a 

Bhode Island: 

Pawtucket 

4 

1 

0 


0 

XA 

3 

a 

Providence 

0 

12 

a 

0 


V 

ft 
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City reports for week ended February 6, 1926 — Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
1925, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases ! 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

NEW ENGLAND— COIltd. 










Connecticut 










Bridgeuoit 

0) 

2 

9 

1 

1 

1 

44 

1 

5 

Hartford 

160, 197 

12 

8 

6 

0 

0 

73 

1 

10 

New Haven 

178, 927 

10 

4 

1 

1 

2 

37 

1 

5 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 










New York: 










Buffalo 

538, 016 

33 

18 

11 

0 

1 

11 

1 

16 

New York 

5, 873, 356 

168 

223 

128 

58 

23 

1, 759 

38 

254 

Rochestei 

316, 786 

28 

9 

16 

0 

1 

89 

1 

4 

Syracuse 

182, 003 

30 

8 

3 

0 

0 

12 

41 

4 

New Jersey. 










Camden 

128, 642 

S' 

4 

7 

1 

0 

17 

0 

9 

Newark 

452, 513 

06 

21 

14 

3 

0 

336 

5 

16 

Trenton 

132, 020 

5 

6 

0 

3 

0 

2 

1 

5 

Pennsylvania: 











1, 979, 364 

156 

31 

58 


13 

457 

10 

95 

Pittsburgh 

631, 563 

42 

22 

20 

1 

3 

23 

3 

22 

Reading 

112,707 

8 

4 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 










Ohio* 










Cincinnati — 

409, 333 

14 

10 

4 

0 

1 

4 

2 

19 

Cleveland 

936, 483 

35 

34 

39 

1 

4 

1,271 

0 

31 

Columbus 

279, K36 

16 

4 

1 

O 

1 

38 

0 

5 

Toledo 

2S7, 380 

. 35 

7 

4 

0 

0 

48 

0 

5 

Indiana: 










Fort Wavne., 

97, 346 

9 

4 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

Indianapolis 

358, SL9 

19 

12 

4 

0 

3 

334 

2 

24 

South Bend. 

80, 091 

10 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Terre Haute 

71, 071 

! 2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Illinois: 










Chicago 

2, 995, 239 

112 

114 

54 

10 

7 

108 

23 

66 

Peoria 

81,564 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

16 

4 

Springfield 

1 63,923 

6 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 

5 

2 

Michigan. 

| 


, 







Detroit 

I 1,245,824 

72 

03 

41 

2 

0 

1,312 

3 

i 

Flint 

130,310 

16 

! 7 

1 

0 

0 

hi 

3 

J 

Grand Rapids 

153, 698 

4 

4 

2 

0 

0 

9 

2 

2 

Wisconsin: 










Madison 

46,385 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

39 

2 

0 

Milwaukee 

509, 192 

39 ! 

19 

23 

i 2 

; i 

23 

24 

9 

*■ Racine 

67,707 

9 

2 

1 

1 

! 0 

1 

0 

3 

Superior 

39,671 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NOKTII CENTRAL 










Minnesota. 










Duluth 

110,502 

8 

2 

2 j 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

Minneapolis 

425, 435 

81 

21 

23 ; 

0 

0 

39 

1 

11 

St. Paul 

246,001 

31 

H 

4 

0 

5 

6 

5 

13 

Iowa: 










Tin vi vn rifii t 

(l) 

2 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 


■fie** A/Toirips 

(l) 

0 

3 

4 

0 


2 

O 


Sinus: Citv 

(i) 

6 

1 

2 

0 


l 

0 


W fit. prion 

36, 771 

5 

o 

4 

‘0 


2 

2 


Missouri: 










Kansas City 

307, 481 

41 

10 

2 

3 

3 

88 

8 

13 

St. Joseph.-.. 

78,342 

4 

8 

1 

0 

O 

0 

O 

5 

T <vn is 

821, 543 

34 

48 

68 

1 

0 

17 

5 


North Dakota 








Fargo 

28, 403 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

19 

32 

0 

U'nrk*; 

14,811 

o 

o 

0 

0 


7 

0 


South Dakota: 









Aberdeen 

15, 036 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

RipiiV JiVilh 

30, 127 


1 







Nebraska: 









Lincoln 

60,941 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Omaha 

211,768 

21 

5 

2 

0 

0 

13 

0 

9 

Kansas: 










Topeka 

55, 41 1 

16 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Wichita 

88, 367 

6 

4 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

5 


* No estimate made. 
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City reports for week ended February 6, 1926 — Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
1925, 

estimated 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 


Delaware: 


Wilmington 

122,049 

Maryland: ’ 

Baltimore 

796, 296 

Cumberland. 

33; 741 

Frederick 

12, 035 

District of Columbia. 

Washington 

497, 906 

Viiginia: 

Lynchburg 

30, 395 

Norfolk 

( l ) 

Richmond. 

186 403 

Roanoke 

58 , 208 

West Virginia: 


Charleston 

49, 019 

Huntington 

63, 485 

Wheeling 

56, 208 

North Carolina. 


Raleigh 

30,371 

Wilmington 

37,061 

W 7 inston-Salem 

69, 031 

South Carolina: 


Charleston 

73, 125 

Columbia 

41, 225 

Greenville 

27,311 

Georgia: 


Atlanta— 

0 ) 

Brunswick 

16,809 

Savannah— 

93, 134 

Florida: 


St. Petersburg- 

26, S47 

Tampa 

94,743 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Kentucky: 


Covington 

58,309 

Louisville 

305, 935 

Tennessee: 

Memphis 

174, 533 

Nashville ! 

136, 220 

Alabama: 


Birmingham 

205, 670 

Mobile 

65,955 

Montgomery 

46,481 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Arkansas* 


Fort Smith 

31,643 

Little Rock 

74,216 

Louisiana: 


New Orleans 

414, 493 

Shreveport 

57, S57 

Oklahoma: 


Oklahoma City 

(1) 

Texas: 


Dallas 

194,450 

Galveston 

48,375 

Houston 

164, 951 

San Antonio 

198, 069 

mountain 


Montana: 


. Billings 

17,971 

Great Falls , 

29,833 

Helena 

12,037 

Missoula 

12,668 

Idaho: 


Boise—, i 

23,042 

1 No estimate made. 



Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

9 

2 

4 

0 

0 

61 

0 

7 

75 

31 

17 

948 

30 

1, 198 

155 

75 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

2 

0 

41 

17 

30 

10 

1 

24 

0 

36 

24 

2 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

12 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5 

7 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

11 

10 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

6 

4 

4 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

11 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

54 

0 

3 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

6 

2 

6 

329 

4 

12 

1 

16 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

C 

1 

1 

50 

0 

2 

2 

13 


0 


0 

0 



4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

G 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

4 

8 

2 

2 

2 

13 

0 

14 

25 

4 

2 

0 

2 

1 

3 

5 

6 

0 

1 

0 

8 

120 

0 

9 

8 

3 

1 

21 

7 

3 

3 

32 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

1 7 

: 

■ 

0 

0 

7 

0 

2 

0 

1 

*0 


0 

0 


0 

1 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

13 

9 

112 

26 

1 

0 

40 

8 

0 

2 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

s 

0 

0 

0 

1 

22 

6 

5 

11 

4 

5 

0 

13 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

S 

2 

4 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

9 

1 

3 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

13 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

20 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

17 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

' 0 

Of 

2 1 

1 

n 

A 

n 

1 

n 

A 
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City reports for week ended February 6 } 1926 — Continued 


Division, Slate, and 
city 


mountain— continued 
Colorado* 

Denver 

Pueblo 

New Mexico. 

Albuquerque 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City 

Nevada: 

Reno 

PACIFIC 

Washington: 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Tacoma 

Oregon: 

Portland.. 

California: 

Los Angeles 

Sacramento- 

San Francisco 


Population 
July 1, 
1925, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

te- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

280,011 

36 

11 

7 

0 

11 

8 

1 

14 

43, 787 

7 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

21,000 

5 

0 

0 

100 

5 

0 

4 

4 

130, 948 

39 

3 

4 

0 

0 

1 

30 

5 

12, 605 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

(t) , 

36 

7 

1 

3 1 

0 


3 

! 

100 


108,897 

12 

5 

o ! 

0 


Q 

0 


104,455 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

1 

1 : 

i 

282,383 

10 

8 

7 

3 

0 

2 

8 | 

12 

0) 

77 

42 

55 

158 

9 

9 

10 

40 

72, 260 

2 

2 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

3 

557, 530 

50 

27 

8 

15 

8 

26 

12 

1 

8 


Division, State, 
and city 


Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

[expect- 

ancy 


Scarlet fever 


Cases 

re- 

portedje: 


Smallpox 


Cases, 

esti- 

mated 


ixpect-| ported! 
ancy 


Deaths 

re- 

ported 


|Tuber-j 

eulo- 

sis, 

deaths) 

re- 

ported 


Cases, 

esti- 

mated] 

[expect- 

ancy 


Typhoid fever 


Cases 

re- 

ported] 


Deaths 

re- 

potted 


Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

eases 

re- 

ported 


Deaths, 
1 all 
causes 


NEW ENGLAND 

Maine: 

Portland 

New Hampshire: 

Concord 

Vermont: 

Barn 

Burlington- .. 
Massachusetts: 

Boston 

Fall River 

Springfield- — 

Worcester 

Rhode Island: 
Pawtucket.— 
Providence— 
Connecticut: 
Bridgeport- — 

Hartford 

New Haven— 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

Buffalo i, 

New York 

Rochester 

Syracuse. 

New Jersey: 

Camden 

Newark 

Trenton — 
Pennsylvania: 
Philadelphia— 

Pittsburgh ! 

Readme 


59 


22 

214 

14 

18 

4 

24 

5 

73 

32 

1 


0 

5 

102 

4 
2 

5 

0 

11 

23 

5 

13 


11 

170 

20 

9 

10 

20 

10 

99 

57 

7 


8 

* 108 
2 
3 

3 

7 


2 

19 

0 

5 

0 


0 

13 

95 

228 

4 

. 32 

12 

46 

6 

54 

1 


5 

85 

3 

80 

8 

43 

12 

43 

13 

152 

47 

1,654 

6 

73 

91 

50 

l 

42 

15 

IK 

0 

42 

43 

m 

42 

181 

5 

21 


1 No estimate made. 


1 Pulmonary tuberculosis only. 
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City reports for week ended February 6 , 1926 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 

• Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 








ruber- _ 





Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



culo- 
S1S, 1 

Cases, 

Cases 

Deaths 

mg 

cough, 

Deaths, 

all 

and city 

esti- 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

deaths 

esti- 

cases 

causes 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

mated 

re- 

ro- 

re- 

< 

jxpeet- 

ported i 

jxpect- 

ported 

ported 

ported « 

aspect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





EAST NORTH 












CENTRAL 












Ohio: 

Cincinnati 

12 

31 

1 

1 

0 

15 

0 

2 

0 

30 

163 

Cleveland 

33 

51 

2 

0 

0 

29 

1 

0 

0 

Gi 

237 

Columbus 

11 

21 

1 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

84 

Toledo.- 

18 

10 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

60 

Indiana: 









20 

Fort Wayne... 

4 

13 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Indianapolis... 

9 

10 

G 

14 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

34 

101 

South Bend... 

2 

2 

1 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

10 

Terre Haute... 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

Illinois: 








3 

0 

41 

753 

Chicago.. 

155 

159 

3 

0 

0 

56 

3 

Peoria 

6 

7 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2G 

24 

Springfield 

Michigan: 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

76 

21 

312 

Detroit 

95 

140 

4 

0 

0 

21 

1 

0 

Flint 

9 

8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

47 

27 

Grand Rapids. 

10 

28 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

G5 

32 

Wisconsin: 












Madison 

3 

5 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

7 

Milwaukee 

39 

19 

3 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

49 

118 

Racine 

G 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

20 

24 

Superior 

2 


4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 


"WEST NORTH 











CENTRAL 












Minnesota: 












Duluth ... 

5 

33 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

25 

23 

Minneapolis... 

40 

84 

15 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

1 

99 

St. Paul 

28 

64 

8 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

21 

58 

Iowa: 








Davenport 

Des Moines. .. 

2 

4 

2 

1 



0 

0 


0 


8 

4 

2 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Sioux City 

2 

4 

1 

3 



0 

0 


2 


Waterloo 

2 

2 

0 

8 



0 

o 


2 


Missouri: 






Jt 




Kansas City... 

13 

20 

2 

1 

0 

11 

0 

# 

0 

26 

123 

St. Joseph 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

38 

St. Louis 

36 

141 

4 

1 

0 

c 

1 

0 

o 

5 

229 

North Dakota: 









Fargo 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

2 

0 

Grand Forks.. 

1 

0 

0 

1 



0 

0 


0 


South Dakota: 










Aberdeen 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Sioux Falls 

3 


1 




0 




Nebraska: 











Lincoln 

3 

2 

1 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

3 

7 

16 

B0 

Omaha 

5 

13 

6 

13 

o 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Kansas: 







Topeka 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

22 

Wichita 

4 

3 

1 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

at 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware: 












Wilmington... 

Maryland: 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

36 

Baltimore 

43 

29 

o 

o 

0 

25 

0 

2 

0 


0 

25 

4 

339 

Cumberland 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

Frederick 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

,.o 

0 

0 

6 

District of Col.: 











Washington... 

24 

24 

2 

0 

0 

11 

1 

2 

o. 

12 

188 

Virginia: 

Lynchburg 

I 

2 

0 

0 

0 

* 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Norfolk .... 

1 

5 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

o 

o 

Q 

Richmond 

4 

9 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

G 

57 

Roanoke 

West Virginia: 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

Charleston 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

o 

32 

11 

Huntington... 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

19 

'Wheeling 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 


1 




North Carolina: 




u 

0 

0 

1 

Raleigh 

1 

o 

0 

0 

Q 


0 

0 

0 

o 

- 

2 

i 

IS 

K 

Wilmington... 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

JL 

2 

0 

0 

■Winston-Salem 

ij I 

3 

2 

8 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

19 

if 

14 
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February 26, 1926 


City reports for week ended February C, 19M — Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

culo- 

sis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Typhoid fever | 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Casos, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

SOUTH ATLANTIC — 












continued 












South Carolina: 












Charleston 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

37 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Greenville 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Georgia: 












Atlanta 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

63 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Savannah 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

38 

Florida: 













o 


0 


0 

1 

0 


0 


24 

Tampa 

I 

2 

0 

41 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

47 

EAST SOUTH CEN- 












TRAL 












Kentucky. 












Covington 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

Louisville 

5 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

1 

88 

Tennessee: 












Memphis 

4 

13 

3 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

75 

Nashville 

4 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

3 

60 

Alabama- 












Birmingham . _ 

3 

4 

4 

5 

0 

6 

1 

2 

1 

9 

98 

Mobile,,. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

Montgomery - . 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

WEST SOUTH CEN- 












TRAL 












Arkansas: 












Fort Smith 

1 

o 

1 

0 



o 

0 


0 


Little Rock 

I 1 

1 

o 

0 


5 

Ot 

1 

o 

2 


Louisiana: 











New Orleans .. 

5 

15 

1 

4 

0 

14 

2 

0 

0 

0 

220 

Shreveport 

G 

4 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

- 0 

0 

0 

20 

Oklahoma: 





1 







Oklahoma City 

2 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

Texas: 












Dallas 

3 

5 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

10 

57 

Galveston 

0 

0 

0 

24 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Houston 

1 

5 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1 

60 

San Antonio... 

0 

2 

0 

0 

b 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

79 

MOUNTAIN 












Montana: 












Billings 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

Great Falls 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

9 

Helena 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Missoula 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Idaho: 












Boise 

1 

1 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Colorado: 












Denver 

12 

7 

3 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

0 

69 

92 

Pueblo 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 I 

2 

13 

New Mexico. 












Albuquerque.. 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

6 

25 

Utah: 












Salt Lake City. 

4 

3 

3 

1 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

19 

49 

Nevada; 












Reno 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

PACIFIC 












Washington: 












Seattle 

11 

32 

4 

3 



0 

1 


7 


Spokane 

3 

34 

6 

1 



o 

o 


0 


Tacoma 

3 

0 

3 

17 

0 

0 

o 

2 

0 

0 


Oregon: 












Portland 

6 

13 

11 

5 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

2 

71 

California: 












Los Angeles.... 

20 

38 

4 

87 

8 

28 

2 

2 

0 

2 

285 

Sacramento 

2 

5 

0 

6 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

San Francisco. 

16 

12 

4 

6 

1 

14 

1 

1 

0 

4 

195 


77835° — 26- 
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City reports for iceek ended February 6 , 1930 — Continued 



Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 
Gncopliiil itts 

Pellagra 

Polimn y nlit is ( i nfant lie 
paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

1 Huttos 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Dent hs 

NEW ENGLAND 










Massachusetts: 










Boston 

3 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

, 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 










New York* 










New Yoik 

6 

2 

5 

3 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

New Jersey: 










Newark 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania: 










Philadelphia- 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 










Ohio’ 










Columbus 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois: 










Chicago 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

: 









Missouri: 










Kansas City 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Kansas: 










Topeka 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

p 

Wichita 

1 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 










Maryland: 

% 









Baltimore 1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

District of Columbia: 










Washington 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

West Virginia: 










Huntington 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

South Carolina: 










Charleston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 



* 







Tennessee- 










Memphis 

o 

o 

o 

o 

1 

0 

0 

o 

0 

Nashville 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Louisiana: 










New Orleans 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Texas: 










Houston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 










Colorado: 










Denver 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Utah: 










Salt Lake City 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 j 

0 

PACIFIC 










Washington: 










Tacoma 1 

1 

0 

o 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

n 

California: 









V 

Los Angelas „ 

l 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Saemmenta - . . 

l 

1 

0 

0 

0 

o 

q 

0 

0 

San Francisco 

2 

0 

0 

0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 


1 Typhus fever, 1 case* at Baltimore, Md. 
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February 26, 1926 


The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 103 
cities for the five-week period ended February 6, 1026, compared 
with those for a like period ended February 7, 1925. The population 
figures used in computing the rates are approximate estimates as of 
July 1, 1925 and 1926, respectively, authoritative figures for many of 
the cities not being available. The 103 cities reporting cases had 
an estimated aggregate population of nearly 30,000,000 in 1925 and 
nearly 30,500,000 in 1926. The 96 cities reporting deaths had more 
than 29,250,000 estimated population in 1925 and more than 
29,750,000 in 1926. The number of cities included in each group and 
the estimated aggregate populations are shown in a separate table 
below. 

Summary of weekly reports from cities, January 3 to February 6, 1926 — Annual 
rates per 100,000 population — Compared with rates for the corresponding period 
of 1925 1 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 



Week ended— 


Jan. 

Jan. 

! Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 


10, 

9, 

! 17, 

16, 

24, 

23, 

31, 

30, 

7, 

6, 


1925 

1926 

j 1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1928 

103 cities 

145 

170 

i 167 

145 

159 

142 

2 160 

3 142 

* 169 

; *134 

New England 

247 

139 

173 

144 

165 

132 

192 

US 

185 

97 

Middle Atlantic 

130 

182 

187 

151 

174 

137 

155 

130 

170 

129 

East North Central 

122 

151 

132 : 

135 

121 

131 

2 126 

138 

136 

119 

West North Central 

139 

283 

247 

253 

193 

206 

243 

3 261 

247 

*220 

South Atlantic 

161 

178 

115 

141 

144 

152 

121 

116 

* 145 

133 

East South Central 

no 

52 

84 

67 

74 

73 

89 

42 

58 

42 

W r est South Central 

137 

189 

185 

120 

154 

155 

141 

142 

167 

138 

Mountain 

231 

182 

148 

127 

231 

155 

129 

264 

185 i 

127 

Pacific 

185 

97 

' 196 

81 

213 

140 

279 

167 

257 

189 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


103 cities 

207 

1,146 

188 

973 

| 201 

1,335 

1 

| 2 204 

31,385 

* 242 

*1,482 

New England 

381 

3, 094 

i 424 

2,807 

1 479 

2, 572 

467 

2,751 | 

556 

2,408 

Middle Atlantic 

16S 

995 

! 157 

845 

186 

1, 088 

205 

1, 185 1 

204 

1,347 

East North Central 

391 

1,761 

327 

1,302 

352 

2, 068 

2 340 

2, 088 

415 

2,152 

West North Central 

18 

148 

12 

127 

26 

156 

20 

3 113 

16 

4 406 

South Atlantic 

79 

1,289 

42 

1,356 

36 ! 

| 2,477 

35 

2,280 , 

* 46 

2,579 

East South Central 

26 

52 

42 

239 

68 | 

285 

84 

394 1 

47 

711 

West South Central 

4 

0 

22 

17 

is ; 

13 

13 

26 1 

35 

34 

Mountain 

129 

55 

259 

91 

{ 240 | 

| 118 

277 

ioo : 

758 

91 

Pacific 

185 

65 

152 

51 

' 52 i 

1 65 

! 

17 

1 1 

73: 

58 

105 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


103 cities 

307 

270 

344 

285 

356 

292 

i 2 346 

3 286 

*397 

* 298 

New England 

637 

295 

542 

381 

575 

300 

, 515 

378 

| 592 

402 

Middle Atlantic 

323 

210 

292 

237 

325 

237 

i 299 

235 

372 

209 

East North Central 

166 

330 

350 

321 

344 

324 

2 366 

300 

398 

338 

West North Central 

733 

580 

731 

548 

780 ! 669 

1 756 

*709 

j 844 

*749 

South Atlantic 

148 

158 

246 

186 

190 

180 

! 175 

154 

*241 

163 

East South Central 

210 

119 

168 

140 

168 

202 

I 200 

109 

89 

119 

West South Central 

141 

112 

; 110 

*90 

185 

69 

I 194 

69 

154 

138 

Mountain j 

370 

237 

518 

319 

296 

373 

250 

255 

324 

155 

Pacific 

180 

243 

174 

270 

210 

j 256 

! 215 

334 

i 246 

326 


1 The figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of 
cases reported. Populations used are estimated as of July 1, 1925 and 1926, respectively. 

* Racine, Wis., not included, 

8 Kansas City, Mo,, not included. 

* Wilmington, Del, not included. 

* Sioux Falls, S. Dak., not included, 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities , January 0 to February 0 , 1936- — Annual 
rates per 100,000 population — Compared with rates for the corresponding period 
of 1925 — Continued 


SMALLPOX CASE KATES 



Week ended— 


.Tan. 

Tan. 

Jan. 

Tan. 

Jan. 

Tan ! 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Fob. 


10, 

9, 

17, 

16, 

24, 

23, 

31, 

30, 

7, 

0. 


1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

103 cities 

55 

33 

56 

47 

68 

35 

2 65 

s 41 1 

4 73 

*47 

New England 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 I 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic 

3 

0 

10 

2 

6 

0 

9 

1 

2 

O 

East North Central 

38 

48 

37 

37 

45 

33 

2 33 

43 

36 

16 

West Noith Central 

213 

05 

187 

51 

175 

36 

189 | 

3 62 1 

14 i 

*54 

South Atlantic,- 

29 

43 

58 

68 

35 

56 

42 

58 i 

4 58 

101 

East South Central 

302 

47 

200 

57 

620 

47 

599 

21 ! 

750 

42 

West South Central 

(52 

52 

31 

146 

31 

99 

57 

125 I 

119 

155 

Mountain.-. 

28 

36 

55 

18 

92 

27 

46 

18 

28 

73 

Pacific 

141 

111 

202 

280 

199 

* 194 

1C8 

205 

254 ; 

324 


TYPHOID FEVER CASE KATES 


103 cities 

32 

13 

20 

11 

17 

13 

8 17 

38 

4 13 


New England 

14 

31 

24 

2 

19 

9 

7 

9 

29 


Middle Atlantic 

49 

14 

21 

16 

20 

10 

19 

9 

13 


East North Central 

13 

11 

22 

8 

10 

3 

2 10 

4 

8 


West North Central.. 

6 

2 

10 

4 

6 

4 

12 

32 

0 

i 

South Atlantic... 

52 

9 

19 

8 

12 

8 

35 

9 

1 16 

I 

East South Central 

47 

16 

16 

16 

26 

5 

21 

10 

11 


West South Central 

66 

22 

66 

13 

40 

151 

57 

17 

22 


Mountain 

9 

9 

0 

9 

46 

0 

18 

38 

28 

.% 

Pacific 

25 

11 

j 6 

13 

14 

16 

3 

11 

17 

16 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


96 cities 

20 

21 

21 

23 

21 

20 

2 22 

3 28 

4 29 

5 3| 

New England 

17 

9 

26 

14 

10 

7 

26 

17 

46 

12 

Middle Atlantic 

20 

18 

18 

16 

20 

14 

16 

18 

24 

20 

East N orth Central 

15 

12 

34 

11 

1*7 

8 

Ml 

12 

12 

12 

West North Central 

13 

8 

2 

19 

19 

10 

15 

87 

39 

*39 

South Atlantic., . 

33 

15 

42 

23 

21 

39 

36 

36 

4 44 

08 

East South Central 

42 

S3 

42 

88 

58 

57 

68 

73 

63 

104 

West South Central 

39 

47 

82 

80 

87 

94 

77 

151 

92 

ISO 

Mountain 

IS 

46 

28 

64 

9 

18 

37 

73 

55 

109 

Pacific 

18 

57 

11 

46 

11 

. 

39 

1 

18 

78 

36 

m 


PNEUMONIA DEATH BATES 


96 cities- -_ r 

185 

220 

200 

211 

| 202 

199 

M98 

a 194 

4 214 

*206 

New England... 

117 

246 

151 

208 

208 

210 

232 

144 

204 

201 

Middle Atlanta* 

227 

229 

259 

236 

1 233 

227 

229 

217 

252 

213 

East North Central 

143 

176 

143 

153 

132 

139 

a 136 

136 

152 

145 

West North Central 

87 

140 

104 

125 

117 

81 

114 

3 106 

106 

*125 

South Atlantic 

232 

289 

271 

276 

242 

287 

238 1 

284 

* 295 

344 

East South Central 

268 

332 

173 

285 1 

294 1 

223 

278 

208 

299 

249 

West South Central 

247 

335 

426 

354 

343 : 

312 

218 ■ 

444 

334 

387 

Mountain 

222 

127 

240 

328 

314 ' 

273 

305 

164 

185 

228 

Pacific i 

164 

220 

145 

167 

185 

185 

193 

174 

175 

185 


a Racine, Wis„ not included, 
s Kansas City* Mo., not included. 

* Wilmington^ Del., not included. 

* Sioux Falls, S, Bak.. not included. 
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Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports , and aggregate population of 
cities in each group , approximated as of July l f 1925 and 1926 , respectively 


Gioup of cities 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
eases 

Number 
of Cities 
reporting 

' Aggregate 
of cities 
cases 

population 

reporting 

Aggregate population 
of cities reporting 
deaths 


deaths 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

Total 

103 

96 

29,944,998 

30,473, 129 

29, 251, 658 

29,764,201 


New England 

12 

12 

2,176,124 

2, 206, 124 

2, 176, 124 
10, 346, 970 

2,206,124 
10,476, 970 
7,655, 436 

Middle Atlantic 

10 

10 

10,346,970 

10,476, 970 
7, 655, 436 
2, 634, 662 
2, 776, 070 
1, 004, 953 

East North Central 

16 

16 

7,481,656 
2,594,962 
2, 716,070 
993, 103 

7,481, 656 

2, 461, 380 

West North Central 

14 

11 

2,499,036 

2,776,070 

South Atlantic 

21 

21 

2, 716, 070 
993, 103 

East South Central.. 

7 

7 

1,004,953 

West South Central _ 

S 

6 

1,184,057 

1, 212, 057 

1,078, 198 

1,103,695 

Mountain 

9 

9 

563, 912 

572, 773 

563, 912 

572, 773 

Pacific 

6 

4 

1, 888, 142 

1,934,084 

1,434,245 

1,469,144 






FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAR EAST 

Report for weelc ended January 23, 1926 . — The following report for 
the week ended January 23, 192G, was transmitted by the Far Eastern 
Bureau of the health section of the League of Nations’ secretariat, 
located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva: 


Port 


Plague 


Cases Deaths 


Cholera 


Cases Deaths 


Smallpox 


Cases 


Deaths 


Calcutta 

Bombay 

Madias 

Rangoon 

Kniachi 

Negupataru.., 

Colombo 

Basra , 

Singapore 

Port Swettenham 

Penang 

Batavia - 

Scerabaya - 

Samarang — . 

Belawan Deli-- - 

Padang (Sumatra) 

Sabang (Rhio) 

Macassar 

Pontianak (Borneo) 

Sandufcan (North Borneo). 

Kuching (Sarawak) 

Timor Dilly 

Manila 

Zamboanga...,. 

Bangkok.— 

Saigon and Cholou- 

Haiphong 

Tourane 

Hongkong 

Shanghai 

Amoy.. 

Nagasaki.. 


Simonoseki.. 

Moji 

Kobe 


Niigata 

Tsuruga. 

Hakodate 

Keelung — 

Pusan — 

Dairen 

Adelaide 

Brisbane 

Premantle 

Melbourne 

Sydney 

Rockhampton... 

Townsville 

Port Darwin—.. 

Broome 

Port Moresby... 
Auckland-—-. 


50 

0 

10 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


27 

8 


2 

0 

0 | 

0 

f) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

l 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 ~ 

0 

0 

• 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


( 406 ) 
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Fort 

Plague 

Cholera 

Smallpox 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Wellington 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Chiistehurch 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Invercargill . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Honolulu 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Suez: 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Alexandria 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

Port Said.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mombasa (Kenya) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Massowah 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Djibuti 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mozambique 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Louienco Marques 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Durban 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

G 

East London 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Port Elizabeth 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cape Town 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Port Louis (Mnuiitius) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Seychelles - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 0 

0 


BRAZIL 

Plague — Bahia. — During the week ended January 2, 1926, one case 
of plague with one death was reported at Bahia, Brazil. 

CANADA 

Communicable diseases — January Sl-February 6 , 1926. — The fol- 
lowing table shows the number of cases of certain communicable dis- 
eases in seven Provinces of Canada during the week ended February 
6, 1926. The information was supplied -by the Canadian Ministry of 
Health. 


Disease 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns- 

wick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Mani- 

toba 

Sas- 

katche- 

wan 

Alberta 

Total 

Influenza ... 




1 




1 

Cerebrospinal fever. . 
Poliomyelitis 

if 







17 



1 





1 

Smallpox 




9 

2 

16 

1 6 

33 

Typhoid fever 



9 

1 1 

2 

I 1 

13 







1 



CHINA 

Disease prevalence — Chinese Eastern Railway — 1022-1924. — Preva- 
lence of disease among the railway population on the line of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway during the years 1922 to 1924, inclusive, 
has been reported as follows : 


Disease 

Cases 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Influenza ................ 

12, 379 
2,193 

8*991 

8,846 

Malaria .. ........ 

1,201 

793 

Scarlet fever 

198 

370 

301 

Tuberculosis... .. .... .............. 

620 

1, 136 

1,016 

Typhoid fever 

1, 160 

438 

257 


1 
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COLOMBIA 

Rodent plague reported in Buenaventura , Colombia . — Information 
received under date of February 12 states that a plague-infected rat 
has been reported in Buenaventura, Colombia, 

CUBA 


Communicable diseases — Ilabana — January 1-31, 1026. —During 
January, 1926, communicable diseases were reported at Habana, 
Cuba, as follows : 


Disease 

New 

cases 

Deaths 

■Remain- 
ing under 
treat- 
ment 
Jan. 31, 
1920 

Disease 

i New 
cases 

Deaths 

Remain 
ing under 
treat- 
ment 
Jan. 31, 
1926 

Chicken pox 

30 


20 

Measles 

67 

3 

38 

"Diphtheria 

13 


2 

Scarlet fever 

14 

1 

6 

Lop* osy 



8 

Typhoid fever * 

20 

5 

14 

Malaria 1 

05 


25 





1 Many of those oases from the interior. 


Leprosy — Tuberculosis — Isle of Pines . — Under date of February 2, 
1926, 2 cases of leprosy and 55 cases of tuberculosis were reported 
present in the Isle of Pines, Cuba. Population, 4,228. 

. JAMAICA 

Smallpox ( reported as alastrim ) — December 27, 1925-January 30, 
1926 . — During the five-week period ended January 30, 1926, 00 cases 
of smallpox (reported as alastrim) were notified in the island of 
Jamaica at localities outside of the parish and city of Kingston, and 
48 cases in Kingston. 

Other diseases . — Occurrence of other diseases was noted during the 
same period as follows: Cerebrospinal meningitis, 1 case; chicken 
pox, 8 cases; leprosy, 1 case; ophthalmia neonatorum, 2 cases; 
tuberculosis (pulmonary), 44 cases (Kingston, 12 cases); typhoid 
fever, 61 cases (Kingston, 8 cases). 

Total mortality, November-December, 1925 . — The total number of 
deaths from all causes reported in the island was, for the month of 
November, 1925, 130, and for December, 1925, 111. Population, 
estimated, 858,118; population of Kingston, 62,707. 

MADAGASCAR 

Plague — November, 1925 . — During the month of November, 1925, 
232 cases of plague, with 220 deaths, were reported in the island of 
Madagascar. For distribution of occurrence according to locality 
and type of disease, see page 410. 
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MAURITIUS 

Plague — November, 1925 . — During the month of November, 1925, 
two cases of plague, with one death, were reported on the island of 
Mauritius. The cases occurred at Pamplcmousses and Port Louis. 

MEXICO 

Fatal case of typhus fever — Vera Cruz — February 12, 1926. — A fatal 
case of typhus fever was reported at Vera Cruz, Mexico, February 12, 
1926. The case occurred in a native of the State of Campeche who 
arrived sick from Mexico City. 

SALVADOR 

Mortality — October and November , 1925 . — Mortality from all causes 
in the Republic of Salvador for the months of October and November, 
1925, has been reported as follows: October, 2,527 deaths; November, 
2,679 deaths. Population, estimated, 1,500,000. 

Prevalent diseases. — The most prevalent diseases reported in the 
Republic during the two months under report were malarial and other 
tropical fevers. In the city of San Salvador (population 83,000) a 
total of 27 deaths from tuberculosis was reported during the same 
period. 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER 

The reports contained in the following tables must not be considered as complete or final as regards 
either the lists of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports are given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended February 28, 1928 1 
CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Heraarks 

India 

: 



Nov. 29-Dec. 12, 1925: Cases, 

Calcutta.. 

Dec. 27- Jan. 2 

10 

9 

4,752; deaths, 2,7.50, 

Madras 

Jan. 3-16 

26 

22 

Philippine Islands: 

Manila 

Jan. 4-10 

1 

7 


Province— 

Laguna 

Dec. 20-26... 

2 

l 


Siam: 

Bangkok 

Dee. 20-26_ 

61 

32 


Do - . - 

Dec. 27- Jan. 2 

23 

14 






PLAGUE 


Brazil: 

Bahia 

Colombia: 

Buenaventura 

Dec. 27- Jan. 2 

1 

1 . 

India... 


i 


Bomba v 

Jan. 3-9 

2 j 

2 

"R n/n good 

Dec. 20-26 

4 

: 

3 

Java: 



Batavia 

Dec. 26- Jan. 1 

4a 

43 

Soerabaya 

Dec. 6-19 

15 

15 


Feb. 12, 1928: Plague-infected 

rat. 

Nov. 29-Doe. 12, 1925: Cases, 
2, 543; deaths, 1,889, 


3 From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended February 26 , 1926 — Continued 

PLAGUE — Coni inued 

Place Date Cases Death Remarks 


Locality- 

Fort Dauphin Nov. 16-30__ 

Itasy Province (Mia- do 

nnarivo). 

Moramanga Province,. Nov. 1-30... 


Tamatave (poit) do,. 

Tananarive Province — 

Tananarive Town do.. 


Other localities do.. 


Mauritius 

Pamplemousses November. 

Port Louis do 


Nov. 1 -HO, 1925* Cases, 232! 
deaths, 220. 

Bubonic. 

Bubonic, 8; pneumonic, 2; sop- 
ticemic, 3, 

Bubonic, 3; pneumonic, 3; sep- 
ticemic, 2. 

Bubonic. 

Bubonic, 6, pneumonic, 1; sop- 
ticemic, 4 

Bubonic, cases, 52; deaths, 45; 
pneumonic, 94, 89; septicemic, 
48, 48 

November, 1925: Cases, 2; deaths, 

1 . 


SMALLPOX 


Arabia: 




Aden 

Jan. 10-1G 

2 

1 

Canada 




Alheita 

Jan. 31-Feb. G 

6 


Manitoba 

do 

2 


Ontario 

do 

9 


Saskatchewan 

do 

16 


Ceylon: 




Colombo 

Jan. 3-9 

2 


China: 




Manchuria — 




Dairen 

Dec. 21-27 

6 


Do 

Dec. 28-Jan. 3_..._ 

11 

2 

South Manchuria— 




An~shan 

Jan. 10-16 

1 


Changchun 

do 

1 


Kai-yuan 

do 

2 


Swatow 

do 



Egypt: 




Alexandria 

Jan. 8-14 

2 

1 

Great Britain: 




Leeds 

Jan. 17-23 

2 


Newcastle -on -Tyne 

do 

6 


Sheffield- 

Jan. 10-23 

8 


India.. 




Bombay 

Dec 20-26 

4 

4 

Do 

Dec. 27-Jan. 9 

26 

13 

Calcutta. 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 

30 

13 

Karachi j 

Jan. 3-9 

3 

2 

Madras 1 

Jan. 3-16. 

15 

4 

Rangoon i 

Dec. 20-26 

1 


Indo-Chim (French): 

1 



Saigon 

Dec. 21-27 

2 

1 

Iraq: 




Bagdad 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 

5 

2 

Jamaica 




Kingston 

Dec. 27-Jan. 30 

48 


Java: 




Soerabaya 

; Dee. 6-19 

114 

20 

Mexico: 



San Luis Potosi 

Jan. 31-Feb. 6 


11 

Portugal: 




Lisbon 

; Dec. 28-Jan. 17 


17 

Siam: 



Bangkok 

Dec. 20-25 

g 

1 

Do 

; Dec. 26- Jan. 2_ 1 

3 | 

3 

Spain; 




' Valencia 

Jan. 17-30 ... 

5 


Union of South Africa: 




, Orange Free State— 




Ladybrand district 

Dec. 27-Jan, 2 



Transvaal— 




Belfast district.., 

do 

__ 



Jan. 31-Fe . 6, 1926: Cases, 33. 


South Manchurian Railway. 
Do. 

Do. 

Prevalent. 


Nov. 29-Dcc. 12, 1925: Cases, 
4,782; deaths, 1,013 


Dec. 27, 1925- Jan. 30, 1926: Cases, 
90 (reported as alastrim). Lo- 
calities outside Kingston. 
Reported as alastrim. 


Outbreaks. 

Do 



4.11 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended February 26, 1926 — Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER 


Place 


Bulgaria: 

Sofia 

Chma: 

Antung 

Egypt: 

Alexandria 

Cano 

Greece: 

Saloniki 

Mexico: 

Mexico City 

Vera Cruz 

Union of South Africa: 
Transvaal— 

Bloemhof district 


Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

i 

1 

Jan. 8-14 

2 


Jan. 4-10 

1 


Jan 8-14 

1 


Nov. 5-11 

2 

2 

Dec. 29- Jan. 4 _ _ 

1 


Jan. 24-30 

10 


Feb. 12 

I 

Dec. 27-Jau. 2 




Remarks 


Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral District. 


Outbreaks. On farm. 


Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to February 19, 1926 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

India __ 




Oct. 18 -Nqy. 28, 1925: Cases, 

Calcutta __ 

Nov. 1-2S 

10 1 

89 

10, 991; deaths, 6,498. 

Do 

Dec 6-26 

51 

54 

Madras 

Nov 15-Jan. 2 

174 

70 


Rangoon 

Nov. 8-Dec. 5 

4 

4 


Indo-CIiina 




September, 1925: Cases, 0; deaths, 
5. September, 1924: Cases, 7; 
deaths, 4. (European cases, 2.) 
September, 1924: None. 
September, 1924: 1 case; 1 death. 
September, 1924: None. 

Province— 

Annam _ _ 

Sept. 1-30 

2 

2 

Cochin China 

do 

5 

3 

Tonkin. ... 

do 

2 

Japan.. .... 

Aug. 30-Oct. 17._. 

Nov. 9-Dec, 5 

409 


Philippine Islands: 

Manila.. 

I 8 

6 


Do 

Dec. 14-Jan. 3 

7 

4 


Provinces— 

Bataan 

Nov. 30-Dec. 13 

10 

8 


Bulacan 

Oct. 18-Nov. 7.— 

92 

64 


Do 

Nov. 23-Dec. 13. 

179 

69 


Laguna 

do 

16 

13 


Nuevo Ecija 

do 

6 

2 


Pampanga. - 

Nov. 1-7 

1 

1 


Do 

Nov. 23-Dec. 19— 

102 

75 


Rizal 

Sept. 27-No v. 21 . . 
Dec. 7-13 

75 

21 


Romblon 

23 

12 


Russia. ... 

Mav-J une 

7 


Do 

July-August 

4 



Siam: 

"ft angle nk 

Oct. 4-Nov. 14— 
Nov. 22-Dec. 19... 

108 

209 

68 


Do 

117 


On vessel: 

Steamship 

Oct, 3 

9 

Arrived at Bangkok, Siam; 9 
cases in coolie passengers: 






PLAGUE 






Jan. 24-30, 1926: Six cases, occur- 
ring in interior provinces of 
Salta and Santa Fe. 

Brazil: 

Bahia . 

Nov. 8-14 ...... 

2 


Santos. 

Dec. 8-21.. 

2 


British East Africa: 

Kenya— 

Kisumu 

Nov. 22-Dec*. 5 

1 

2 1 


Uganda Protectorate 

Sept.-Oct 

256 

233 ; 



1 From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to February 19, 1926 — Continued 

PLAGUE — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Canary Islands: 

Dec 24 

3 

2 



do 

1 



Do 

Jan. 7 

1 

1 


Santa Cruz de TeneritTe — 
Ceylon: 

Colombo - 

Dec. 18-27 

3 



Nov. 15-28 

3 

3 


‘ "On 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 ... 


1 plague rodent. 

Do 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 

1 

1 

China: 

Nanking - 

Nov. 15-Jan. 2 



Prevalent. 

Ecuador: 

Eloy Alfaro 

Jan. 1-15 

1 


Onayfirjnil 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31 

31 

12 


Do 

Jan. 1-15 

15 

5 

Rats taken, Nov. 1-Dec. 3t, 1925: 


do 

1 


49,370; rats found infected, 281. 
Rats taken, Jan. 1-15, 1926: 
11,864; rats found infected, 80. 
Jan. l-Dec. 9, 1925: Cases, 138 

Egypt __ . 





Nov. 18 

1 

1 

Corresponding period, 1924; 
Cases, 365. 

Fayoum Province 

Dec. 3-9 

1 

1 

Greece: 

Athens .. 

Nov. 1-30 

18 

4 

Including Pirnrus. 

Patras.. - 

Nov. 13-Doc. 12 — 

4 

1 

India 



Oct, 18-Nov. 28, 1925: Cases, 

Bombay 

Dec. G-12 

1 

1 

7,420; deaths, 5,031. 

Calcutta 

do 

1 

1 

Karachi 

Nov. 1-Dcc. 19 

4 

3 


Madras 

Oct. 25-No v. 7 

75 

41 


Do 

Nov. 15-21 

35 

22 


Rangoon 

Oct. 25-Dec. 12 

19 

12 


Indo-Chma - 

September, 1925: Cases, 17; 
deaths, 16, September 1924: 
Cases, fatal, 12 

September, 1924: Cases, 9; 
deaths, 9. 

September, 1924: 1 case, 1 death. 

Province— 

Cambodia - 

Sept. 1-30 

Sept .-Oct 

11 

11 

Cochin China 

14 

12 

Iraq: 

Bagdad 

Dec. 13-Jan. 2 

7 

3 

Java: 

Batavia 

Oct. 24-No v. 6 

94 

89 

Province. 

Do 

Nov. 14-Dec. 25 

205 

254 

Cheribon. 

Sept. 27-Oct. 17 

166 


Do 

Nov. 15-28 


59 


Djokjakarta. ... 

Oct. 20-Nov. 9 


Epidemic in on* 1 *dity, 

Do. 

Kediri 

Dec. 7 



Pekalongan 

Sept. 27-Oct. 17... * 


42 

Do. 

Nov. 8-28- 


80 


Rembang 

Oct. 20 - 


Do. 

Soerabaya. 

Oct. 11-Dec. 5 

37 

6 

37 

6 

Tegal ..... 

Sept. 27-Oct. 17.... 
Nov. 8-28 


Do 


14 


Madagascar: 

Province— 

Itasy 

Sept 16-Qct.31 

do 

do 

20 

20 


Moramanga 

Tananarive 

17 

174 

17 

159 


Town— 

' Fort Dauphin 

, Sipfc. 16- Oct. 15 

5 

2 


Tamatavo (port) 

, Sept, 16-30 

3 

2 


Do 

. Oct 16-31 

4 

4 


Tananarive 

. Sept. 10-30- . 

2 

2 


Mauritius island i 

, Sopt 20-Nov. 14... 
. Oct. 1-31 

9 

9 

2 


Pampiemousses ............ 

2 


PortZfonis 

do 

3 


RivtSre du Rempart 

do 

2 



Netherlands India: 

Celebes Island— 

Makassar 

. Dec. 12 



Epidemic, 

Port 60 miles north of Callao, 

In hospital. Some cases in prov- 
ince. 

12 or 15 cases reported unofficially. 

Nigeria «... 

Peru: 

Huaeho 

. Augnst-September 

. Jan. 26.. 

349 

15 

20 

267 

Lima 

Jan. 1— 31 __ r . u r . 


Mollendo...,. 

-....do.,.*,, 
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Place 

Date 1 

Cases 

Deaths 

i Remarks 

Russia 

May-Jui.e 

67 



Do 

July-August 

139 



Senegal - - 

September - Octo- 
ber. 

Aug. 23-Oct. 13... . 

45 

25 


Siam 

50 

40 


Bangkok 

Nov. 15-28 

3 

3 


Straits Settlements: 

Singapore 

Nov. 1-Dee. 5 

s 

S 


Syria: 

Beirut 

Nov. 11-20 

1 


Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province— 

Kimberley district 

i 

Dec. 13-19 

1 



Middleburg district 

Steynsburg district 

Dec 6-12 

1 1 


European. 

Native. On farm. 

Nov. 15-21 

1 


Orange Fiee State— 

Boshof district 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 

1 

1 

! In native. 

'Rftt'.hfl.villp district. 

I)ec. 6-12 

1 

1 

| Native. On farm. 

! 






SMALLPOX 


Algeria 

Algiers 

Do 

Arabia: 

Aden.. 

Argentina: 

Rosario 

Australia 

Queensland— 

Brisbane 

Brazil: 

Rio de Janeiro 

Do 

British Bast Afiiea: 
Kenya— 

Mombasa 

Uganda Protectorate 
Biitish South Africa: 
Southern Rhodesia.. 

Canada 

Alberta 


Nov. 23-Dee 31— 
Jan. 1-10 

No. 29-Dec. 5 

October 

177 

64 

1 

Dec. 9-15 

1 

Nov. 1-28 

134 

Dec. 6-26 

65 

Nov. 15-Dec. 19- 

14 

Sept. 1-Oct. 31— 

8 

Nov. 13-Dec. 23... 

3 

Jan. 10-23 

17 


Calgary. 


Dec. 13-19. 


1 


British Columbia— 

Vancouver.— 

Manitoba— 

Winnipeg..— 

Do., 

New Brunswick— 
Northumberland.. 
Ontario 


Jan. 4-10 

Jan. 3-30 

Dec. 13-19— 
Jan. 3- Feb. 0. 

Dec, 0-13 


1 

18 

2 

y 

i 


Admaston.. 

Ottawa 

Do 

Toronto 

Do 

Trenton.— 
Saskatchewan. - 
Moose Jaw. 
Regina 

Ceylon- 

Colombo 

China: 

Amoy 

Antung 

Chungking 

Foochow—. 

Hankow 

Do 

Hongkong 


Jan, 1-31 — 

Dec. 0-12 

Jan. 3- Feb. 6. 
Dec. 27-Jan. 2 

Jan. 3-23 - 

Jan. 1—31 — . 

Jan, 3-23 

do 

Jan. 24-30 


11 

2 

2 

1 

21 

7 

35 

2 

1 


Dee. 6-12 1 

Oct. 25-Doc. 19 

Dec. 7-20 2 

Nov. 15- Jan. 9 

Nov. 1-Jan. 9 

Nov. 14-Dee. 26— 4 

Jan, 10-15 1 

Nov. 22-Dec. 26— 4 


1 


72 

26 

6 

4 


Imported. 


Sept. 13-Jan. 2: In 7 Provinces, 
186 eases; Jan. 3-23, 1926, cases, 
115. 

From Drumheiler, vicinity of 
Calgary. 


December, 1925: Cases, 32; 
deaths, 1. January, 1926: 
Cases, SO, 


Port case. 


Present. 

Do. 
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Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

China— Con tinued . 

Manchuria— 

An-shan 

Dec. 6-12 

l 




Oct. 19-Dec. 20 

67 

15 



Oct. 24-No v. 15... 

1 




do 

2 



Nnrtlnng _ .. 

Nov. 21-Dec. 26... 



Present. 

bo." 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 



Do. 

Shanghai 

Oct. 25-Jan. 2 

37 

36 



Jan. 3-9 

9 

16 

Cases, foreign. 


Nov. 22-Jan. 9 



Do. 


Nov. 1-Dcc. 19 

2 


Egypt: 

Alexandria 

Dee. 3-31 

5 

2 


Franco. . 




September, October, 1925: Cases, 

Gold Coast 

September, 1925... 

Nov. 15-Dec. 20 

14 

4 

91. 

Great Britain. 

790 



bo 

Dec. 27-Jan. 23.... 

1, 161 



Hull.. 

do 

29 



Ne weastle-on-T y no 

Do. . 

Nov. 29-Dec. 19. 

0 



Dec. 27-Jan. 16 

2 



Nottingham 

Nov. 22-Dec. 20... 

9 



Do 

Doc. 27-Jan. 9 

0. 



Sheffield . 

Nov. 22-Dec. 12... 

7 



Do. 

Dec. 20-20 

3 



Do 

Dec. 27-Jan. 9 

2 



Greece. 



Oct. 1-31, 1925: Cases, 16. 

Athens 

Nov. 1-30 

17 

i 

India 




Oct. 18-No v. 28, 1925: Cases, 
8,827; deaths, 1,915. 

Bombay 

Nov. 8-Dec. 19 

22 

16 

Calcutta 

Nov. 29- Dec. 2G... 

48 

25 


Karachi 

Nov. 1-21 

23 



Do 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 

4 

2 


Do 

Dec. 13-19 

3 



Do 

Dec. 29-Jan. 2 


2 


Madras 

Nov. 15-Dec. 26... 

17 

5 


Do 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 

3 

1 


Rangoon 

Oct. 25-Nov. 28... 

3 



Do 

Dec. G-19 

3 

1 


Indo-China 



September-Oetobor, 1925: Cases, 
204; deaths, 62. September, 
1924: Cases, 78; deaths, 22. 

September, 1924: Cases, 8; 
deaths, 2. 

September, 1924; Cases, 16; 

Province— 

Annnxn 

Sept. 1-Oct. 31 

do 

90 

23 

Cambodia 

72 

30 

Cochin China 

do 

61 

30 

deaths, 1. 

September, 1924: Cases, 43; 
deaths, 19. 

September, 1924: ( -uses, i i. 

Sept. (j-Oct. 17, 1925: Cases, 81; 
deaths, 40. 

Tonkin 

do 

22 

Iran 



Bagdad 

Nov. 1-14 

4 

4 

bo 

Nov. 22-Dec. 26... 

15 

11 

Do 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 . . 

1 


Italy 




Aug. 2-Oet, 31, 1925: Cases, 38. 

Home 

Oct. 12-25 

1 


Jamaica..— 




Nov. 27-Dec. 26, 1925: Cases, 52, 

Kingston 

Nov. 27-Dec. 20... 

43 


Reported as alastrim 

Japan: 

Taiwan 

Nov. 11-Dec. 10. 

3 


Yokohama,- 

Dee. 14-20. . 

1 



Java: 

Batavia 

Oct. 24-30 

1 



Do 

Nov. 14-Dec. 25... 

7 



Cheribon 

Nov. 8-14 

1 



Kraksaan... 

Oct. 11-17 

11 



Malang 

do j 

2 



North Bantam 

Oct. 4-17 

4 



Pekalongan 

Oct. 25-31 

1 



Probolingo.. 

Oct. 11-17 

1 



Soerabaya 

Oct. 11-Dec. 5 

467 

1 

68 


' South Bantam 

Oct. 11-17. 



Tegal 

Oct. 4-10.. _ 

9 

' 1 


Malta 

November 

14 

t 
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Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Mexuo 



| 



4 

o 

Do 

Jan. 3-30 


7 

D mango 

Dec. 1-31 


1 

Do 



2 

Guadolaiiua 

Feb. 1 


1 

Mexico City. 

Nov. 22-Jan. 2 



do ; 

Jan. 2-23 

29 


San Lins Potosi 

Jan 24-30 

2 

Tampico 

Dee 21-Jan. 2 

1 

1 

Do 

Jan. 2-31 

2 


Torreon 

Nov. 1-Dec* 31 


hi 

Nigeria 

August-September 

103 

i 

Persia* 

Teheran . 


203 

Peru: 

Arequipa 

Oct. 1-31 


1 

Poland.*..! 




Portugal* 

Lisbon 

Oct. 4-31 

124 


Do 

Nov. 10-Dec. 21... 

60 

Do 

Nov. 14-Dec. 26 .. 

387 

Do 

Dec. 27-Jan. 16 

40 


Oporto 

Nov. 22-Dee. 19... 

2 

3 

Do 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 

1 


Russia 




Do 

| 

July- August. 

760 


Siam ... 



Sierra Leone* 

Konno district 

Dec 16-31 

5 


Spain: 

Madrid.. 

Year 1923 


18 

Malaga 

Nov. 29-Dee 5...* 


2 

Do 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 


1 

Valencia _ 

Dec. 20-26 

1 


Do „ 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 

1 


Do 

Jan. 10-16 

3 


Switzerland. 



Lucerne ... 

Oct. l-Nov. 30 

1 S 

i 

Zurich 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 

1 


Trinidad (West Indies): 

Port of Spain 

Jan. 22 

1 


Tunisia: 

Tunis 

Nov. 21-30 

2 


Do 1 

Dec. 11-31 

10 

1 

Do 

Jan. 1-20 

5 


Union of South A frica : 
Transvaal— 

Pretoria district 

Dec. 0-12 








Remarks 


July-September, 1925: Deaths, 
1,157. 


Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral District. 


Nov. 1-7. 1925: Cases, 8. 


May-June, 1925: Cases, 2,333. 
Later than previously pub- 
lished reports. 

July 12-Sept. 5, 1925: Cases, 21; 
deaths, 6. 


June 28-Nov. 21, 1925: Cases, <52. 


Imported. 


Outbreaks. In native com- 
pound. 


TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria: 

Algiers 

Oetober-Dec. 20... 

4 


Argentina: 

Rosario 

Oct. 13-Dec. 31 

2 


Bulgaria 

September-Oe- 

20 

2 

Sofia 

tober. 

Dec. 25-31 

1 


Chile 

Valparaiso 

Nov. 29-Jan. 2 


2 

China: 

Antung 

Nov. 29-Dee, 27... 

5 

1 

Hongkong 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 

! 1 


Manchuria— 

Harbin... 

Dec, 17-23 

1 


C zechoslovakia 

October, 1925 

8 

. u 

Egypt: 

Port Said 

Nov. 19-25 

1 

, 

Finland 



: 


October, 1925: 1 ease. 
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Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 


July-Oetobcr 

4 



Oct, 25-31 

1 


Greece: ' 

Athens 

Nov. 1-30 

11 

2 

Ireland- 

Cork County— 

Dee. 26-Jan 1 

2 


Do 

Jan. 2-8 

5 



Nov. 14 

1 



Oct. 17 

1 



Octobei, 1925 

2 











Dec. 14-1 9 

i 



Dec. 1-31 


i 

Do. 

Jan. 1 - 31 


1 


Dec. 8-Jan. 4 


3 


Nuv. 22- Dec*. 26... 

167 


Do ' 

Dec. 27-Jan. 23 

27 


Tampico. 

Dec. 21-Jan. 10 

1 

I 

Torreon. 

N ovember, 1925 . _ . 


1 

Morocco -- - 

August, 1925 

3 


Palestine: 

Gaza 

Dec. 18 

1 


Jaffa ... 

Dec. 1-7 

1 


Nazareth. . ... 

Nov. 3-9 

1 


Rafad-- . ... 

Nov. 24-30 

1 


Tel- Aviv - 

do. 

1 


Peru: 

ArAnninn, 

October, 1925 


2 

Poland 

Oct. ll-Nov. 14... 

142 

16 

Rumania 

Russia 




Do 




Union of South Africa 




Cape Province 

Oct. 1-31. 

63 

5 

Do 

. Nov. 8-Dec. 26 


Micldloburg district 

Natal. - 

. Dec. 6-12 

1 


. Oct. 1-Dec. 5 

1 


Orange Free State 

. Nov. 29-Dec. 5 

23 

1 

Do 

. Nov. 1-Dec. 20 


Bethulia district 

, Dec. 6-12 



Bothaville district 


1 


Transvaal 

. Oct. t-31 

1 

1 

Do 

. Dec. 13-26 







Remarks 


Rentomher-Octobcr, 1925: Oases, 
9; deaths, I. 

July-September, 1925: Deaths, 
90. 


Including municipalities m Fed- 
eral District. 


July, 1025: Cases, 74; deaths, 9. 
May~Junc, 1925: Cases, 10,680. 
Later than previously pub- 
lished reports. 

July-August, 1925: Oases, 3,136. 
Oct. 1-31, 1925: Cases, 8K; deaths, 
7 (colored); cases, 7 (European 
population). 

Colored. 

Outbreaks, 

European. On farm. 


Outbreaks. 

Do. 

Native. On farm. 
Outbreaks, 


YELLOW FEVER 


Gold Coast 

September 

1 

1 


Nigeria 

Aiigust-Septcm- 

bcr. 

2 

1 
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CURRENT WORLD PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 

REVIEW OF THE MONTHLY EPIDEMIOLOGICAL REPORT ISSUED DECEMBER 15, 1925, 
BY THE HEALTH SECTION OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS’ SECRETARIAT! 

The recent cholera outbreaks in the far eastern ports for the most 
part had come to an end at the beginning of December, and only 
Bangkok and Calcutta were reporting a considerable number of cases. 
The Epidemiological Report for December 15, published by the 
Health Section of the League of Nations’ Secretariat, gives the fol- 
lowing resume of these outbreaks: % 

The first important outbreak occurred in Shanghai in August; no fresh case 
has been reported there since the middle of November. The infection of various 
Japanese ports, which followed in September, has been referred to in earlier 
numbers of this Report. Osaka alone remained infected during the latter half of 
November, but no fresh case was reported during the week ending December 5. 
The outbreak wdiich occurred in Manila during the second half of September was 
promptly controlled, and only sporadic cases remain. During the week ending 
October 10 there were 9 cases of cholera in the Provinces of Krung Deb in Siam, 
8 of which were stated to be imported cases; a serious outbreak in Bangkok fol- 
lowed, wdiich reached its maximum in the second half of November. At the same 
time the number of cholera deaths in Calcutta rose to 42 during the week ending 
November 28. April is usually the month of maximum cholera incidence in 
Calcutta, w'here an outbreak similar to the present has not occurred since 1920, 
It is noteworthy that the disease remains relatively quiescent elsewhere in Bengal. 
Fifteen cholera deaths w T ere reported in the city of Madras during the week end- 
ing December 5. 

The cholera outbreak in Japan spread during September and Oc- 
tober to 14 provinces, principally to those surrounding the inland sea 
and near Tokio, but during the week ending October 31 only 35 new 
cases were reported and the outbreak was definitely declining. The 
total number of cases reported during the two months was 508. No 
cholera was reported in 1924, only 4 cases in 1923, and 743 cases in 
1922, but an outbreak of more general extension occurred in Japan 
during 1919 and 1920. 

The incidence of cholera in India continues low; the cases reported 
during the four weeks ended October 17 numbered 2,988, compared 
with 9,124 in the corresponding period of 1924. 

Plague . — The following information regarding plague incidence in 
Guayaquil, Ecuador, one of the principal endemic plague areas in 
South America, is given by the Report: 

There were 11 cases and 5 deaths attributed to plague in Guayaquil in October 
as against 5 in September; 143 infected rats were found in October as against 108 


t From the Statistical Office, United States Public Health Service. 
82790— 26t X (417) 
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during the preceding month. December to March is the mined plague reason in 
this city. Human and rat plague foci are centered around the southern market 
place, which is on the river front. The health service has for several > ears car- 
ried out an intensive rat campaign, the following numbers of rats having been 
destroyed: 152,000 in 1921, 330,000 in 1922, 448,000 in 3923, 275,000 in 1924, 
217,000 up to the end of October, 1925. These numbers are remarkable hi view 
of the fact that Guayaquil has only 100,000 inhabitants. The infection U now 
confined to Uattus norvegicus , a fact which probably explains the large number of 
infected rats found in proportion to the small number of human cases reported. 

Bahia, Brazil, reported 1 case of plague in September and 1 
case in October. In the week ended November 14, Bahia re- 
ported 2 cases of plague, and in the week ended November 20, 
Casilda de Santa F6 (Argentina) reported 1 case. 

From October 1 to November 13 Greece reported 7 scattered 
cases of plague. 

CASKS OP PLAG02 AS 2> INJECTED BATS AT G0AYA®JI2i» £T PQSTHIGHTkT PERIODS. 

1923 TO 1925. 



During November Egypt continued to report only sporadic cases 
of plague, several of which occurred at Port Said. Algeria reported 
1 case in the period from November 11-20. 

Kenya and Uganda reported 153 and 14S cases, respectively, in 
the month of October, both figures showing an increase over the 
month of September and being higher than the October 1924 report. 
The disease also increased in Madagascar during October, when 177 
eases were reported. In West Africa, Ijebu-Ode, in Nigeria, re- 
mained the most important center of infection. 

ha India the plague deaths reported during the four weeks ended 
October 17 were somewhat fewer than in the preceding four weeks. 
The disease was prevalent at this period chiefly in Mysore, in the 
central Provinces, and in Bombay Presidency, all being localities 
which expect their annual maximum incidence in October. Only in 
Bombay Presidency was the number of cases significantly higher 
than in October, 1924. 

Yellow fever .— Cases of yellow fever reported during the month 
preceding the publication of the Report were as follows: The Gold 
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Coast reported 1 case in September and 1 in October: Nigeria 1 
case each in August. September, and October; Upper Senegal re- 
ported 3 cases at Tukoto in November. 

The Health Service of Peru has reported that no case of 3 r ellow 
fever has occuiTed in Peru since 1922. 

Typhus and relapsing fever . — Very few cases of either typhus or 
relapsing fever have been reported in Europe outside of Russia, In 
Poland, cases of typhus averaged about 20 per week during the 
summer and early autumn; the fatality was only 6 per cent, indicat- 
ing that the type was mild. 

In European Russia, including the Ukraine, the number of typhus 
fever cases reported dropped from 1,759 in July to 946 in August; 
data from a few governments were lacking for both months. Cases 
of relapsing fever rose slightly from 906 in July to 1,190 in August. 

The increase was confined to the Lower Volga and - the black soil 
districts, while it remained rare in the Ukraine, where it was formerly 
most prevalent/ 7 says the Report. 

In the Union of South Africa, where there was a rather marked 
increase in typhus fever during July and August, the number of cases 
fell from 242 in August to 71 in September. 

There were 213 cases of relapsing fever with 67 deaths reported in 
Nigeria during September. 

Smallpox . — In Java and Madura the seasonal maximum of small- 
pox was reached early in October, as usual, when 927 cases were 
reported during the four weeks ended October 10, compared with 
1,005 cases in the corresponding period of 1924. 

In India the smallpox incidence remained at the same level during 
September and October (approximately 1,000 cases weekly) . No- 
vember may be expected to show a seasonal increase. 

Iraq reported a marked increase in smallpox during September, 
with a proportionately high mortality. 

Smallpox prevalence in most African countries has been quite low 
in recent months; the outbreaks which occurred earlier in the year 
in such places as Algeria, Tunisia, Tanganyika Territory, and the 
Gold Coast Colony having come to an end. The disease is excep- 
tionally rare in South Africa and only the mild type prevails. “ Not 
one death occurred among the 67 cases reported in the Union of South 
Africa for the first nine months of the year, nor among the 51 re- 
ported in Basutoland during the same period, and only 1 death 
among the 101 cases reported in Northern and Southern Rhodesia. 
No smallpox has occurred in Nyasaland for two years, except for 
one case in September. While the case mortality during recent 
years has varied between 0.6 and 3 per cent in the Union of South 
Africa, it was about 10 per cent in Basutoland in 1921 and 1922 and 
about 3 per cent in 1923 and 1924.” 
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Di/w if fry . — The ineulojicv of dysentery was low this year in Europe, 
and no rocruccsiviu n of ihe disease, such as occurred in October, 



1924, in east central and southeastern Europe,* was observed* The 
Report states: 

Dysentery in Russia has been less prevalent than during 1924, but is still of 
frequent .occurrence throughout the country, including tile Asiatic territories. 
The ^highest prevalence is found in the Ural and Viatka areas; thus there were 
7,067 cases in the Government of Viatka during August, 4,058 In the Votyak 
territory, and 4,027 in the Bashkir Republic. 
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Enteric fever. — Enteric fever not only was less prevalent in most 
European countries in 1925 than in 1924, but the peak of the inci- 
dence was reached earlier in the autumn than in the preceding year, 
as can be seen in the accompanying graphs. The improvement was 
most marked in eastern and southeastern Europe, where the disease 
was unusually prevalent in 1924. Also in England and Wales the 
incidence of the disease was less than in the preceding two years. 

Influenza . — No more than a seasonal increase in influenza was 
observed in the reports for November. The large towns in conti- 
.nental Europe and those in Great Britain showed an increase in the 
general death rate as well as in the pneumonia and influenza deaths, 
but it was not abnormal for the season. In the United States the 
mortality from influenza and pneumonia as late as December was 
very similar to that experienced last winter. 

Lethargic encephalitis. — No increase in lethargic encephalitis was 
reported by any of the countries where it is notifiable. 

Acute poliomyelitis . — The number of cases of poliomyelitis reported 
in Sweden fell from 138 in September to 98 in October and to 50 in 
November. In the United States, 27 States reported 306 cases in 
the four weeks ended November 21 compared with 683 in the pre- 
ceding four weeks. Incidence in other countries reporting was lower 
than in either of these. 

Scarlet fever . — Scarlet fever was more prevalent in the autumn of 
1925 than in the corresponding season of the previous two years in 
Great Britain and in central Europe, but the increase indicates only 
the expected periodic increases rather than any special epidemic 
situation. 

Diphtheria . — The incidence of diphtheria corresponds closely to 
that during the previous year in European countries and is somewhat 
lower in the United States, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. 

Anthrax— Revised data concerning the occurrence of anthrax in 
, Russia during the year 1924 shows that the areas around the Black 
Sea and the Caspian Sea are those most affected. 


Anthrax cases reported in Russia during 1924 


District 

Cases 

Kate per 
100,000 
popula- 
tion 

District 

Cases 

Rate per 
100,000 
popula- 
tion 

Northeastern - 

Northwestern 

Western 

1 

22 

244 

646 

61 

363 

2,178 

6,392 

1,411 

0.04 

.4 

2.8 

3.6 

1.2 

4.5 

20.8 

19.5 

14.7 

Lower Volga — 

Northern Caucasus and Doel, 

Transcaucasia 

1,322 

1,878 

625 

522 

95 

559 

28 

148 

15,495 

25.9 

23.2 

11.0 

11.7 

1.3 

6.9 

1.5 

Central industrial- - 

Kirghiz 

V i&tka-V ietluga 

Turkestan 

TTml 

Siberia - — 

RlanTr soil 

Fax East 

Ukraine 

Railways, etc. 

Middle Volga 

Total 

11.5 
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The number of cases of anthrax reported in the various Provinces 
in Italy is given below. The disease is particularly prevalent in 
Latimn and Basilicata. 


Anthrax cases reported in Italy during 1924 


Province 

. Cases 

Rate per 
100,000 
popula- 
tion 

Province 

Oases 

Rato dot 
100,000 
popula- 
tion 

Piedmont 

37 

3.1 

Latium 

517 

31.9 

T/ifurta . 

14 

1.0 

Campania 

200 

5.6 

- -- J 

32 

.6 

Apulia 

206 

9.0 

Venetian __ , 

10 

.25 

Basilicata 

359 

76.0 

Fprnbp 

5 

.16 

Calabria 

283 

18.7 

Tuscany— — 

27 

1.0 

Sicily 

252 

6,2 

Marches 

14 

1.2 

Sardinia - 

629 

7.3 

TTmbrin 

30 

4.7 


l 


Abnirzi 

113 

7.9 

Total 

2,728 

7.3 







MEASLES IN THE UNITED STATES 


REPORTS FROM STATE HEALTH OFFICERS FOR THE FIRST SIX WEEKS OF 1926, COM- 
PARED WITH THE SAME PERIOD OF 1925 

During the first six weeks of the year 1926 the health officers of 
27 States reported about four times as many cases of measles as they 
reported during the first six weeks of 1925. The early part of the 
year 1925, however, was exceptional, very few cases of measles being 
reported from most localities. 

Cases of measles reported by the health officers of 27 Stales, January 4 to February 
14, 1925, and January S to February IS, 1926 


Week ended— 


Division and State 

Jaru 

10, 

1925 

Jan, 

0, 

1926 

Jan. 

17, 

1925 

Jan. 

16, 

1926 

Jan. 

24, 

1925 

Jan. 

23, 

1926 

Jan. 

31, 

1925 

Jan. 

30, 

1926 

Feb. 

* » 

1925 

Feb. 

0, 

1926 

Feb, 

14, 

1925 

Feb. 

1926 

New England: 

Maine * 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Connecticut— 

Total 

Middle Atlantic: 

New York 

New Jersey 

Total 

East North Central: 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Total:-. 

6 

8 

294 

30 

4 

7 

1,651 

562 

16 

0 

248 

44 

4 

1 

1,550 

475 

8 

2 

380 

42 

6 

6 

3,601 

775 

2 

1 

322 

124 

19 

3 

1,584 

779 

7 

3 

429 

74 

27 

19 

1,538 

714 

1 

4 

572 

GS 

20 

6 

1,564 

545 

344 

2,224 

308 

2,030 

432 

2,38S 

449 1 2,385 

513 

2,298 

045 

2,134 

208 

127 

2,491 

1,121 

235 

135 

1,961 

1,028 

230 

89 

2,327 

1,250 

252 

115 

2,622 

1,401 

326 

327 

2,706 

1,928 

302 

128 

3,267 

2,027 

425 

3,612 

370 

2,989 

319 

3,577 

367 

4,023 

453 

4,724 

430 

5,294 

120 

356 

324 

202 

357 

143 

i S6 
28S 
160 
310 

490 

357 

844 

155 

100 

421 

149 

287 

136 
501 
1, 253 
102 

1 111 
493 
125 
301 

175 

610 

1,601 

177 

201 

471 

140 

378 

567 

748 

1,774 

274 

140 

036 

204 

423 

532 

091 

1,754 

253 

800 

702 

850 

1,846 

957 

2,052 

3, 030; 2,503 

1,193 

3,363 

1,401 

3,230 
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Cases of measles reported by the health officers of 27 States, January 4 to February 
14, 1925, and January S to February 13, 1926 — Continued 


Week ended— 


Division and State 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan, 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 


10, 

9, 

17, 

16, 

24, 

23, 

31, 

30, 

7, 

6, 

14, 

13, 


1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

West North Central. 










1 



Minnesota 

IS 

31 

13 

17 

S 

40 

31 

35 

3 

7! 

38 

76 

Missouri 

8 

29 

5 

20 

6 

42 

7 

41 

5 

173 

3 

71 

South Dakota 

4 

3 

3 

1 



6 

7 

1 

0 

0 

4 

Nebraska 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

5 

1 

30 

is! 

1 

9 

Kansas 

2 

36 

0 

72 

S 

69 

8 

41 

5 

86; 

8 

127 

Total 

« 

102 

29 

113 

24 

153 

57 

125 

44 

345! 

50 

237 

SouLh Atlantic: 










| 



Delaware 

1 

29 

1 

17 

9 

49 

3 

84' 

1 

66| 

0 

257 

Maryland 

55 

690 

38 

749 

17 

1,337 

58 

1, 249 j 

66 

1,589 

92 

1,416 

District of Columbia. 

21 

12 

4 

19 

13 

26 

6 

32 

7 

24 

12 

68 

North Carolina 

35 

54 

19 

44 

21 

122 

27 

162] 

13 

110 

19 

290 

Total 

112 

785 

62 

829 

53 

1,534 

94 

1,527 

87 

1,789 

123 

2,031 

East South Central: 













Alabama 

11 

9 

20 

21 

19 

10 

11 

21 

43 

22 

40 

53 

Arkansas 

42 

0 

49 

0 

53 

2 

31 

1 

50 

2 

27 

7 

Texas. 

85 

2 

37 

0 

66 

4 

15 

9 

171 

5 

173 

10 

Total 

138 

11 

106 

21 

138 

16 

57 

31 ! 

264 

29 

240 

70 

Mountain- 








i 


: 



Wyoming 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

0 

1 

i 



2 

2 

New Mexico 



43 

ff 

17 

0 

13 

i! 

9 

1 5 

45 

1 

Arizona 

14 

0 

55 

2 

53 

1 

163 


74 

0 

19 

3 

Total 

16 

1 

99 

11 

71 

1 

177 

3'] 

83 

5 

66 

6 

Pacific: 













Washington 

68 ! 

15 

42 

11 

69 

12 

1 

16 

14 

11 

4 

23 

Oregon 

Gi 

7 

6 

8 

0 

13 

3 

14 

2 

1C 

6 

20 

California 

32 

44 

52 

38 

48 

43 

41 

62; 

37 

58 

28 

85 

Total 

106 

66 1 

100 

57 

1171 

68 

45 

92 

d 

85 

38 

128 

Grand total 

1,975 

7,503 ! 

! 

! 1,921 

7,896 

2, 111 

9,789 

2,276 

10, 749j 

2,690 

12,638 

2,993 

13,180 


SMALLPOX IN FLORIDA 

Surg. John McMullen, who has recently investigated the smallpox 
situation in Florida, states that official reports to the State health, 
officer to February 15, 1926, showed that practically all parts of the 
State were having cases of smallpox. The great majority of the cases 
were mild. 

The State health authorities and many of the local health officers, 
especially in the cities, have done good work in informing the people 
of the need for vaccination and revaccination and in vaccinating 
contacts, school children, and other persons, but in some sections of 
the State this work has met opposition, as the effects of publicity are 
feared. 

Not all of the cases in the State are reported, but the following 
table shows the number of cases reported to the State health officer 
from December 1, 1925, to February 10, 1926, inclusive. 
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Case# of small j)G.r rcportrd i,t Florida December 1 , to February 10, 192$, 

industry, by counties and cat a in cities 


Locution 


her. 


State 

Alachua County 

Buv County 

Lipvurd County 

Bio ware! County, except Fort Laudeidulc 

Fort Lauderdale 

Citrus County 

Columbia County. ... 

Dado County, except Miami. 

Miami 

Duval County, except Jacksonville 

Jacksonville — 

Escambia County, except Pensacola 

Pensacola 

Gadsden County 

Highlands County . 

Hillsboro County, except Tainpa 

Tampa - 

Jefl’erson County 

Leon County. 

Manatee County 

Marion County 

Orange County, except Orlando : 

Palm Beach County, except West Palm Beach. 

West Palm Beach 

Pasco County _ 

Pinellas County, except St. Petersburg 

St. Petersburg 

St. Johns County. 

St. Lucie County 

Santa Rosa County.. 

Sarasota County 

Seminole County 

Sumter County 

Union County 

Volusia County. 

Levy...j 


Co 


J.MUtuy, 

h>2C 


322 


10 

122 

1 

2 

2 

8 

7 

3 


Feb. 1- 
10, JU2G 


170 


Total 


557 


2 

1 

11 

2 
4 
1 

14 

4 

150 

4 
80 

5 
2 
3 
5 

10 

181 

1 

3 

4 

5 
8 
3 

20 

6 
7 
2 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


DIVISION OF VENEREAL DISEASES, JULY 1-DECEMBER 31, 

1925 

The accompanying tables present a statistical report of flic medi- 
cal work of the Division of Venereal Diseases during the six months 
ended December 31, 1925, summarizing the activities of the venereal- 
disease clinics and showing the number of cases of venereal diseases 
reported to the State boards of health during that period. 

During the half year, 30,182 cases of syphilis were admitted to the 
423 venereal-disease clinics reporting, this disease constituting more 
than half the total number of cases. The relative proportions of 
the three diseases were as follows: Syphilis, 55,1 per cent; gonorrhea, 
42.3 per cent; chancroid, 2,6 per cent. At these clinics 1,091,056 
treatments were given, including 242,788 doses of arsphenamine 
administered* There were 25,058 patients discharged as nonin- 
factious. 

Table 2 show’s that 40 States (some reports not for the full period) 
reported 194,721 cases of syphilis, gonorrhea, and chancroid during 
the last six months of 1925, the percentages of these diseases being 
as follows: Syphilis, 53.6 per cent; gonorrhea, 44.7 per cent; chan- 
croid, 1.6 per cent. 
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Table 1, — Summary of reports of venereal disease clinics, including those operating 
under the joint control of the United States Public Health Service end State 
boards of health, for the six months, July 1-December SI, 1925 1 



Num- 

ber 


Patients admitted 

Patients 




Micro- 

State 

of 

clin- 

ics 

re- 

port- 

ing 

Num- 
ber of 
repoits 
re- 
ceived 

Total 

t 

Gonor- 

rhea 

Chan- 

croid 

dis- 
charged 
as non- 
infee- 
tious 

Treat- 

ments 

given 

Doses 
of ars- 
phen- 
amin 
given 

W asser- 
mann 
tests 
made 

scopie 

exami- 

nations 

(gono- 

coccus) 

United States.. 

423 

2,361 

54,753 

30, 182 

23, 14S 

1,423 

25, 058 

1,091,056 

242, 7S8 

163,096 

100,753 

Alabama — 

Arizona 2 

14 

84 

5,372 

3,789 

1,424 

159 

3, 2S2 

63,871 

23,875 

7,748 

1,407 

Arkansas 

9 

51 

1,787 

1, 221 

528 

38 

1,692 

37,419 

6,779 

4,520 

1,840 

California 

12 

70 

3,241 

1,989 

1,239 

13 

473 

59,742 

24,796 

11,260 

2,284 

Colorado.. 

5 

30 

356 

144 

206 

6 

305 

9,637 

1,294 

757 

964 

Connecticut 

6 

36 

4S7 

221, 

253 

13 

23S 

9,042 

2,428 

967 

1,056 

Delaware 

3 

17 

124 

78 

36 

10 

66 

1,564 

661 

195 

77 

Florida 3 

8 

30 

692 

385 

237 

70 

220 

4,724 

2,468 

1,325 

184 

Georgia 

Idaho 2 

6 

36 

1,566 

1, 198 

354 

14 

378 

19,164 

6,859 

5,948 

444 

Illinois 

28 

152 

6,885 

2,736 

3,985 

164 

2,404 

191,393 

24,240 

27,172 

25,460 

Indiana 

Iowa 4 

19 

114 

1,996 

924 

1,013 

59 

510 

80, 139 

10, 621 

4,303 

1,887 

Kansas. ... ... 

7 

38 

478 

219 

259 


351 

23,608 

3,359 

6,555 

862 

509 

Kentucky 

18 

96 

2,593 

1,308 

1,226 

59 

1,353 

2-4,378 

3,446 

1,184 

Louisiana 

3 

14 

1,084 

627 

436, 

21 

1, 016 

9,990 

3,399 

4,522 

2,064 

1,430 

Maine 

4 

23 

124 

58 

61 

5 

145 

1,217 

449 

185 

Maryland 

Massachusetts *. 

17 

77 

1,293 

505 

711 

77 

704 

25, 199 

6, 179 

1,944 

1, 856 

Michigan 

i4 

80 

3,717 

2,000 

1,711 

6 

468 

j 61,893 

9,958 

4,286 

877 

14, 867 

14, 740 

Minnesota 

4 

24 

566 

255 

310 

1 

399 

15, 160 

1,351 

416 

859 

Mississippi 

1 2 

12 

210 

1G0 

33 

17 

111 

1,693 

203 

Missouri 

Montana 4 

15 

87, 

2,852 

1,293 , 

535 

24 

397 

56 , 56 4 

5,833 

4,320 

2,281 

Nebraska 

Nevada*. 

5 

30 

595 

249 

338 

8 

271 

16, 213 

4,328 

! 2,251 
: 

3, 108 

New Hampshire- 

4 

20 

65 

36 

29 


24 

3,5l6 

848 

! 232 

• 90 

New Jersey 

New Mexico ® 

20 

! 110 

1,224 

731 

486 

7 

382 

25,087 

5,832 

| 3,298 

1,913 

New York 

North Carolina 4 , 

47 

270 

2,843 

1,717 

1,086 

40 

2,553 

64,879 

19,766 

6,122 

3,558 

North Dakota.*. 

2 

9 

17 

4 

13 


20 

217 

68 

17 

102 

Ohio... 

Dlflahomai 

48 

I . 

268 

5, 252 

2,730 

2,377 

145 

1,634 

101, 718 

[ 19,863 

13, 988 

8,953 

Oreson 

! l 

6 

157 

iol 

56 



2, 780 

733 

350 ! 

372 

Pennsylvania— 

46 

268 

2,679 

1, 286 

1,351 

42 

1,979 

80,953 

13,513 

2,907 

6,043 

2,632 

Bbode Island — 

1 6 

36 

321 

172 

149 


46 

6, 546 

2,729 

2,288 

South Carolina ". 

1 2 

6 

513 

209 

298 

6 

573 

7,347 

1,249 

183 

1,709 

South Dakota*.. 

i 2 

8 

10 

4 

G 


10 

245 

96 

37 

48 

Tennessee s 

! 4 

17 

1,931 

1, 108 

1 609 

214 

1,083 

26, 185 

7,413 

9,417 

2,249 

Texas 3 

Utah 1 

! 4 

19 

1,456 

814 

512 

130 

S93 

20, 345 

5,559 

3,589 

5,576 

Vpmmnt . 

! 4 

21 

33 

28 

5 


16 

533 

346 

192 

46 

Virginia 

1 8 

44 

1,077 

732 

317 

28 

477 

10, 940 

5, 136 

5,336 

1,671 

Washington 

\ 3 

18 

524 

238 

276 

10 

191 

9,127 

1,151 

3,414 

3,801 

West Virginia... 

,l 12 

62 

859 

539 

234 

36 

238 

9,078 

3,854 

1,565 

947 

Wisconsin— 

Wyoming * . . 

U 3 . 

78 

774 

374 

399 

I 

1 

153 

6,762 

3,321 

5,422 

2,835 


I 



i 









1 Including correctional and penal institutions. 

2 No climes, 

s For five months only. 

* Not reporting. 


1 Separate report of clmics discontinued, 
s Clinics discontinued. 

? For three months only. 

• For four months only. 
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Table 2. — Cases of venereal diseases reported to State boards of health , July Jf— 

December 31, 1925 


State 

Total 

Syph- 

ilis 

Gonor- 

rhea 

C Chan- 
croid 

State 

Total 

Syph- 

ilis 

Gonor- 

rhea 

Chan- 

croid 

United States. - 

Alabama - 

194, 721 

104, 431 

87, 146 

3, 144 

Montana 1 






2, 193 

713 

1,452 

28 




7,808 

4,731 

2,861 

216 

Nevada 1 

Arizona 1 . 

New Hampshire.. 

New Jersey 

New Mexico j 

New York.. 

North Carolina 1 __ 

191 

4,519 

57 

19,579 

56 

2,650 

11 

14,515 

I6l 

1,835 

44 

5,024 


Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut. 

2, 128 
9,858 
1,119 
1, 190 
361 
3,281 
6,358 
137 
15,860 
2,088 

i, 333 
5,558 
279 
569 
111 
2,121 
3,082 
29 
5,368 
1,008 

731 
4,088 
816 
615 
208 
1, 064 
3, 125 
108 
10,278 
1, 021 

44 

212 

24 

6 

42 

96 

151 

214 

59 

34 

2 

40 

Delaware 

Florida s 

Georgia 

North Dakota — 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 1 

695 

5,252 

167 

2,730 

527 

2,377 

1 

145 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 1 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Bhode Island 

South Carolina *. j 
South Dakota 5 ... 

Tennessee!! 

Texas a-- 

Utah i 

979 
2,679 
484 
4,816 
352 
2,452 
IS, 176 

240 

1,286 

208 

1,917 

26 

1,318 

11,347 

736 

1,351 

275 

2,893 

321 

871 

6,416 

3 

42 

1 

6 

5 

263 

413 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana... 

Maine 

863 

22,655 

3,488 

501 

2,917 

3,901 

13,010 

5,718 

15,379 

4,229 

260 

15,413 

1,831 

146 

1,525 

1,044 

6,852 

2,584 

6,401 

1,960 

596 
7,158 
1,413 
348 
1,235 
2, 857 
6,111 
3,098 
8,978 
1, 941 

7 

84 

244 

7 

157 

47 

30 

328 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

"Wyoming i_ 

375 

1,272 

978 

5,048 

1,775 

156 : 
802 
345 
3,342 
363 

219 

442 

607 

1,599 

1,386 

28 

26 

107 

26 








1 Not reporting. 3 For two months only. « For four months only. 

» For five months only. * For three months only. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 20, 1926 


Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for toeek ended February 20, 1926, and corresponding week of 1925. ( From the 

Weekly Health Index , February 24, 1926, issued by the Bureau of the Census, 


Department of Commerce ) — 

Week ended Corresponding 
Feb. 20, 3926 week, 1925 

Policies in force 61, 743, 301 58, 724, 193 

Number of death claims 14, 698 12, 992 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 12. 4 11, 5 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended February 20, 1926 , infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1925. {From the Weekly Health Index, February 24 , 
1926, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 



Week ended Feb. 

Annual 

Deaths under 1 

Infant 
mortality 
ate, 
week 
ended 
Feb. 20, 

1926 2 


20, 1926 

death 
rate per 

year 

City 

Total 

Death 

1,000 

corre- 

sponding 

"Week 

ended 

Corre- 

sponding 


deaths 

rate 1 

week, 

1925 

Feb. 20, 

1 1926. 

week, 

1925 

Total (68 cities) 

9,026 

10.4 

14.5 

1,054 

949 

386 



Akron 




7 

9 

74 

Albany ‘ 

61 

27.0 

19.9 

6 

7 

126 

Atlanta- 

120 

13 

9 

White 

66 



s 


Colored 

54 

0 

23.0 


5 



Baltimore * - 

352 

16.8 

32 

23 

93 

White 

257 

20 

71 

Colored 

95 

0 

23.1 


12 


195 

Birmingham 

91 

24.6 

12 

13 

White 

49 

6 


Colored - 

42 

0 

17.4 


6 



Boston 

260 

17.7 

32 

35 

90 

Bridgeport 

48 

9 

5 

153 

Buffalo. . - 

182 

17.6 

11.7 

16.1 

31 

20 

129 

Cambridge * 

24 

10. 5 

3 

5 

50 

Camden .T- - 

53 

21.5 

1L3 

8 

4 

135 

Chicago 4 - 

797 

13.9 

13.1 

101 

98 

89 

Cincinnati 

153 

19.5 

16.7 

14 

16 

87 

Cleveland 

227 

12.6 

12.0 

38 

36 

98 

Columbus 

72 

13.4 

12.9 

5 

5 

46 

Dallas - 

83 

22.4 

14.6 

9 

11 


White 

60 

5 



23 

<*) 

10.6 


4 



Dayton 

35 

16.0 

1 

. 5 

16 


94 

17.4 

14.7 

4 

7 

Dos. Moines 

37 

12.9 

14.7 

2 

. 5 

33 

Detroit 

343 

14.4 

12.1 

67 

57 

108 

Duluth 

30 

14.2 

11.8 

3 

5 

70 

El Paso 

45 

22.4 

19.4 

6 

■ 3 


Erie - 

37 

5 

2 

95 

Fall River * - 

29 

11.7 

18.2 

3 

6 

44 

Flint - 

20 

8.0 

9.2 

2 

3 

33 

Fort Worth _ _ 1 

39 

13.3 

13.3 

4 

2 

White 

29 

3 


." J ~ 1 1 

Colored 1 

10 

0 

10.9 


1 



Grand Rapids - 

32 

. 10.9 

3 

7 

43 

Houston. . 

107 

33.8 

19.3 

21 

7 


White - „ 

65 

13 



Colored 

‘42 

(«) 

^16.6 


8 



Indianapolis 

114 

17.4 

7 

13 

51 

White— 

105 


6 

51 

* Colored 

0 

00 


1 

1 

55 

Jacksonville, Fla — — 

54 

17.9 

4 

"T 

83 

White 

22 

2 

i 

65 

Colored „ 

32 

( 5 ) 

16.0 


2 


114 

Kansas Citv, Kans 

37 

20 7 

5 

5 

87 

, White.l 

27 

X 3 


63 

Colored 

10 

(*) E 
13,5 


2 


263 

Kansas City. Mo , — 

95 

15.9 

17 

15 

Los Angeles 

324 

20 

22 

72 

Louisville. 

85 

14.7 

12.9 

13 

10 

112 

White 

60 

12 


120 

Colored 

25 

(•) 

13.7 


1 


63 

Lowell.. 

29 

13.7 

3 

fi 

56 

Lynn ... 

35 

17.7 

11.6 

8 

2 

201 

Memphis _ __ __ 

86 

j 25.7 

20 9 

~ 10 

, 14 


White . 

40 

3 


Colored _ _ .... _ 

46 

i 0 

1 13. 0 

l . 


j 


Milwaukee 

131 

I 12. 6 

S 

1 IS 

37 

Minneapolis 

112 

13. 7 

13. 4 

9 

f 16 

50 

Nashville * 

62 

i 23 7 

i 

j, 10 1 

6 

i 8 


White _ . . . . ... 

33 

.{ 4 


Colored __ 

29 

vO 

1 13 5 

1 

I 2 

i 


New Bedford - 

31 

1 14.4 

i 4 

j 4 

* 70 

New Haven 

.1 61 ! 17. S 

' 16. fi 

1 9 

ft 

| 82 

New Orleans. 

231 

j 29, 4 

■ 26. 4 

1 2j 

: is 

i 

J 

White 

.! 135 

. n 

j 

Colored . _ . 

.! 99 1 O) 

! 

a n 


j 


Footnotes at end ot table. 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended February 20, 1926, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1925. ( From the Weekly Health Index , February 24, 

1926, issued by the Bureau of the Census , Department of Commerce) — Gontd. 



Week ended Feb. 
20, 1928 

Annual 
death 
rate per 

Deaths under t 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Feb. 20, 
1926 8 

City 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate 1 

1,000 

corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1925 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 20, 
1926 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1925 

New York 

1,881 

16.5 

13.6 

208 

169 

84 

Bronx boro-.l— 

228 

13.6 

11.1 

if. 

19 

50 

Brooklyn boro 

632 

15.0 

12.0 

77 

CO 

78 

Manhattan boro 

794 

21.3 

18.3 

95 

73 

105 

Queens boro 

161 

11.7 

8.9 

17 

15 

77 

Eichmond boro 

46 

17.3 

13.6 

4 

2 

70 

Newark, N. J 

112 

12.9 

13.4 

19 

18 

91 

Norfolk. 

44 



4 

3 

74 

White 

19 


_ 

1 


30 

Cnlnrfid _ 

25 

( 5 ) 


3 


149 

Oakland 

63 

12.9 

11.7 

5 

2 

58 

Oklahoma City 

26 



1 

1 


Omaha 

70 

17.2 

11.1 

6 

5 

63 

Faterson 

53 

39.5 

11.4 

4 

3 

70 

Philadelphia 

688 

18.1 

16.9 

i 73 

70 

97 

Pittsburgh-. , 

205 

16.9 

17.8 

30 

30 

100 

PortlandT Oreg 

74 

13.7 

12.6 

6 

9 

61 

Providence 

81 

15.8 

13.6 

18 

8 

149 

Richmond .. ... 

99 

27.7 

17.9 

11 

7 

138 

White ... 

51 



2 


39 

Colored . _..J 

48 

(«) 


9 


315 

Rochester 

82 

13.5 

11.2 

11 

5 

88 

St. Lflnis 

219 

13.9 

15.6 

10 

13 


St. Paul . .. _ 

68 

14.4 

10.3 

5 

7 

41 

Salt Lake City 

28 

11.1 

15.1 

7 

6 

97 

San Antonio 

80 

21.1 

15.0 

13 

8 


San Diego — - - 

46 

22.6 

22.6 

3 

2 

63 

San Francisco - 

160 

15.0 

14.6 

13 

10 

78 

Schenectady,.-, 

27 

15.2 

11.8 

3 

3 

87 

Seattle 

72 



5 

7 

40 

Somerville 

23 

12.1 

13.7 

2 

3 

52 

Spokane 

25 

12.0 

12.4 

4 

5 

94 

Springfield, Mass - - 

28 

10.3 

11.7 

7 

3 

101 

Syracuse..- 

53 

15.2 

14.6 

6 

4 

76 

Tacoma - — 

19 

9.5 

14.5 

1 

2 

23 

Toledo 

59 

10.7 

13.1 

3 

10 

29 

Trenton 

43 

17.0 

17.4 

7 

7 

117 

Utica 

31 

35.9 

10.8 

5 

4 

110 

Washington, D. C 

237 

24.8 

16.7 

22 

3 

125 

White 

150 



9 


74 

Colored ~ r 

87 

( 6 ) 


13 


°'17 

Watfirhnrv _ _ 

29 


5 

4 

U) 7 

Wilmington, Del __ 

* 51 

21.8 

15.0 

5 

5 

117 

Worcester 

49 

13.4 

13.1 

4 

7 

46 

Yonkers 

25 

11.5 

10.1 

3 

2 

67 

Youngstown - 

35 

11.4 

10.8 

8 

10 

102 


1 Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

2 Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births— an annual rate based on deaths tinder 1 year for the week and 
estimated births for 1925. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

8 Data for 63 cities. 

* Deaths for week ended Friday, Feb. 19, 1926. 

« In the cities for which deaths axe shown by color, the colored population in 1920 constituted the follow- 
ing percentage of the total population: Atlanta 31, Baltimore 15, Birmingham 39, Dallas 15, Fort Worth 14, 
Houston 25, Kansas City, Kans„ 14, Louisville 17, Memphis 38, Nashville 30, New Orleans 26, Norfolk 38, 
Richmond 32, and Washington, D. 25. 



PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department, State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when , where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports arc preliminary, and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by the 

State health officers 

Beports for Week Ended February 27, 1926 


ALABAMA Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis — 1 

Chicken pox - 81 

Diphtheria - 37 

Influenza 1,735 

Lethargic encephalitis - 1 

Malaria - 23 

Measles 54 

Mumps - - 51 

Pellagra.. — 38 

Pneumonia - 170 

Scarlet fever 31 

Smallpox 35 

Tetanus - 7 

Tuberculosis 196 

Typhoid fever 32 

Whooping cough 54 

ARIZONA 

Chicken pox 25 

Diphtheria . 1 

Influenza - 3 

Mumps 11 

Pneumonia 2 

Scarlet fever 7 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis 2 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 3 

ARKANSAS 

Chicken pox 26 

Diphtheria 13 

Hookworm disease 2S 

Influenza 437 

Malaria.. - 21 

Measles 4 


Arkansas— continued Cases 

Mumps 40 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 1 

Pellagra * 8 

Scarlet fever ... 20 

Smallpox 3 

Trachoma 2 

Tuberculosis * 16 

Typhoid fever - - 1 

Whooping cough 32 

CALIFORNIA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Los Angeles 3 

Los Angeles County * 4 

Sacramento - .. 1 

Woodland - * 1 

Chicken pox — - 449 

Diphtheria — 121 

Influenza 383 

Measles - 90 

Mumps 306 

Poliomyelitis— Fresno — 1 

Scarlet fever 155 

Smallpox: 

Los Angeles G2 

Los Angeles County 12 

Scattering.. 51 

Typhoid fever 0 

Typhus fi'-yer— Los Angeles 1 

Whooping cough — - 58 

COLORADO 

Chicken pox — 51 

DipbthoiM - 25 

Influenza f> 

Measles - 14 
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(OLUKAT»'>— r ontifl'iod Cy-es 

Mumr * -- 1 

Pneumonia. - ,s 

Scarlet lever 

Srmillpov 1 

Tuberculosis 

Vincent's angina 1 

Whooping cough 55 

CONNECTICUT 


Chicken pox 70 

Conjunctivitis (Infectious) 15 ! 

Diphtheria 50 

German measles 22 

Influenza 22 

Lethargic encepahlil is 1 

Measles 535 

Mumps 8 

Paratyphoid fever - 1 

Pneumonia (broncho) - - 58 

Pneumonia (lobar) 40 

Scarlet fever 80 

Septic sore throat I 

Tuberculosis (nil forms) 39 

W hooping cough 77 

DELAWARE 

Chicken pox 7 

Diphtheria 1 3 

Influenza - 35 

Malaria . 1 

Measles -- 159 

Pneumonia 13 

Scarlet fever - 2 

Smallpox 1 

Tuberculosis 4 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 3 

FLORIDA 

Chicken pox . 38 

Diphtheria 11 

Influenza * 37 

Malaria 1 

Measles 14 

Mumps 31 

Pneumonia..., , - 10 

Scarlet fever 12 

Smallpox - 174 

Tetanus - 1 

Tuberculosis 8 

Typhoid fever 30 

Whooping cough 12 

GEORGIA 

Chicken pox 22 

Diphtheria..., 8 

Dysentery _ 1 

Hookworm disease 2 

Influenza 818 

Malaria 10 

Measles 178 

Mumps 33 

Paratyphoid fever 2 

Pneumonia 228 

Scarlet fever 10 

Septic sore throat 1 

Smallpox 35 


— continued Cases 

'IVli.IlUF I 

Tuberculosis 33 

Tjphoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 20 

IDAHO 

Cerel») ospinwl moningit is: 

Aberdeen 1 

American Palls 2 

Lane 1 

Moscow 3 

Chicken pox 10 

Diphtheria 3 

Influenza 8 

Measles 4 

Mumps 1 i 

Pneumonia I 

Scarlet fever . 17 

Smallpox: 

Mountain Home 17 

Scattering 38 

Tuberculosis I 

Whooping cough i 

ILLINOIS 

Diphtheria 120 

Influenza 71 

Lethargic encephalitis; 

Knox County 1 

Schuyler County j 

Measles 1,25J 

Pneumonia 52 i 

Poliomyelitis: 

Christian County 1 

Stark County J 

Scarlet fever 021 

Smallpox: 

Cook County U 

Scattering 22 

Tuberculosis .155 

Typhoid fc\o v 10 

Whooping cough 220 

INDIANA 

Chicken pox 117 

Diphtheria 5s 

Influenza... •/is 

Measles ... ii. 8°2 

Mumps 2 

Pneumonu 28 

Poliomyelitis . M t 

Scarlet fever... 283 

Smallpox 167 

Tuberculosis 44 

Typhoid fever 10 

Whooping cough 167 

IOWA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox f/1 

Diphtheria 19 

German measles 47 

Measles 67 

Mumps 60 

Pneumonia 26 

Poliomyelitis 2 
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low a ^continued Cases 

Scarlet fever — . 68 

Smallpox: 

Council Bluffs 38 

Scattering 16 

Tuberculosis 2 

Whooping cough 31 

KANSAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

• M unden 1 

Wichita . 1 

Chicken pox 61 

Diphtheria - 13 

Influenza „ 182 

Measles 188 

Mrnnps 29 

Pellagra 1 

Pneumonia - - 110 

Scarlet fever - 80 

Smallpox - 14 

Trachoma - 2 

Tuberculosis - - 18 

Whooping cough - 49 

LOUISIANA 

Diphtheria 11 

Influenza 1,317 

Lethargic encephalitis 2 

Pneumonia 60 

Scarlet fever 18 

Smallpox - 74 

Tuberculosis «. 42 

Typhoid fever - 8 

Whooping cough 11 

MAINE 

Chicken pox 11 

Diphtheria 3 

German measles - 3 

Influenza - 2 

Measles 86 

Mumps - 14 

Pneumonia - 43 

Scarlet fever 35 

Septic sore throat - 6 

Tuberculosis 12 

Typhoid fever 1 

Vincent’s angina 4 

Whooping cough 33 

MARYLAND * 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox - 92 

Diphtheria 29 

Dysentery 1 

German measles ~ 1 

Influenza 526 

Measles 1,332 

Mumps 199 

Pneumonia (broncho) 113 

Pneumonia (lobar) 104 

Scarlet fever 51 

Septic sore throat 2 

Smallpox- 3 

Tuberculosis-- 73 

Whooping cough . - 48 

i Week ended Friday, 


MASSACHUSETTS . Cases 

Cerebrospinal mem ngdis 1 

Chicken pox 210 

Conjunctivitis (supptu stive) 10 

Diphtheria 69 

German measles 208 

Hookwoi m disease 1 

Influenza 14 

Letharigie encephalitis - 3 

Measles 1,375 

Mumps 87 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 28 

Pneumonia (lobar) 123 

Poliomyelitis - - 1 

Scarlet fever. 241 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary) 109 

Tuberculosis (other forms) - 25 

Typhoid fever 9 

Whooping cough 456 

MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria 103 

Measles 1,884 

Pneumonia - 203 

Scarlet fever 332 

Smallpox 7 

Tuberculosis - 289 

Typhoid fever - 3 

Whooping cough 367 

MINNESOTA 

Cei ebrospina! meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 146 

Diphtheria 62 

Influenza 2 

Measles 189 

Pneumonia - 5 

Scarlet fever 358 

Smallpox 3 

Tuberculosis - 82 

Typhoid fever 5 

'Whooping cough 43 

MISSISSIPPI 

Diphtheria - - 14 

Influenza 1,701 

Scarlet fever - S 

Smallpox 12 

Typhoid fever 1 

MISSOURI 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 3 

Chicken pox Ill 

Diphtheria 90 

Influenza - - 9 

Measles 2S2 

Mumps 52 

Ophthalmia neonatorum t 

Pneumonia & 

Poliomyelitis 2 

Rabies (m animals j 4 

Scarlet fever 267 

Smallpox 4 

Tetanus - - i 

Tufccrculcsis 39 

Typhoid level 2 

Whooping < ci ugh 47 
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MONTANA. CaSCi’ 

Noimi Carolina Cases 

Chicken pov - 283 

Diphtheria 

Diphtheria - 24 

tier rnrj n measles 103 

German measles 1 

Mumps* * 

Smallpox — 5 

Tuberculosis . 1 

Whooping cough 5 

NEBRASKA 

Chicken pox 42 

Diphtheria 4 

German measles 2 

Influenza - 23 

Measles 13 

Mumps G 

Pneumonia 1 

Scarlet fever 51 

Smallpox 42 

Tuberculosis 7 

Measles 255 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 30 

Smallpox 32 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 130 

OKLAHOMA 

(Exclusive of Tulsa and Oklahoma City) 

Chicken pox 27 

Diphtheria.... - 11 

Dysentery *7 

Influenza * 1,291 

Malaria.. * 8 

Measles 13 

Mumps - 20 

Pellagra..: 1 

Pneumonia 208 

( NEW JERSEY 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 347 

Poliomyelitis — Atoka 1 

Seailet fever 57 

Smallpox: 

Caddo 1C 

Scattering is 

Influenza 44 

Malaria 1 ! 

Measles . . 2 , ICO 

Pneumonia : 229 

Scarlet fever .* 197 

Typhoid fever 6 

Whooping eough. 72 

NEW MEXICO 

ChieTrrvp poY 17 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 11 

OREGON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 30 

Diphtheria...... ...................... ...... 12 

Influenza..... 224 

Measles 31 

Mumps — 37 

Diphtheria __ _ 18 

Pneumonia *9 

Influenza . 69 

Measles fi 

Mumps.. 14 

Pneumonia 32 

Poliomyelitis _ T 1 

Scarlet ‘fever 43 

Smallpox 20 

Tuberculosis o 

T$ phoid fever 4 

Whooping cough 50 

Scarlet fever 8 

Tetanus _ _ 1 

Tuberculosis- 37 

Whooping cough 38 

NEW YORK 

(Exclusive of New York City) 

Her ehrospi mil meningitis 4 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Cerebiospinal meningitis '1 

Chicken pox 634 

Diphtheria 112 

German measles 64 

Measles .. 2,414 

Mumps 197 

Chicken pox 347 

Diphtheria 50 

Dysentery 1 

Pneumonia 83 

Poliomyelitis. 

Allentown I 

German measles 219 

Influenza . 270 

Lethargic encephalitis 4 

Sharon 1 

Scarlet fever 480 

Tuberculosis 80 

Measles 1,418 

Mumps 207 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Pneumonia .... 356 

Typhoid fever . 82 

Whooping cough ... 335 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox . 1 $ 

Poflomyelitis 3 

Diphtheria r 3 

Scarlet fever 202 

Septic sore throat... 6 

„ Tetanus........ l 

Measles .... go 

Mumps 128 

Pneumonia r 2 

Typhoid fever 10 

Vincent's angina s 

^hooping cough 474 

*Deaths> 

Scarlet fever 84 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough. , $ 
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TENNESSEE CaSGS 

Ceiobrospinal meningitis— Knoxville 1 

Chicken pox 61 

Diphtheria 12 

Influenza 195 

Malaria 3 

Measles 431 

Mumps 24 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Pellagra 4 

Pneumonia 140 

Habies 2 

Scarlet fever 44 

Smallpox 13 

Tuberculosis 44 

Typhoid fever 6 

Whooping cough . 14 

TEXAS 

Chicken pox 82 

Diphtheria „ 22 

Influenza . 974 

Measles 1 

Mumps 44 

Paratyphoid fever 1 

Pellagra 2 

Pneumonia 88 

Scarlet fever . 53 

Smallpox 47 

Tuberculosis . 39 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 21 

UTAH 

Chicken pox 51 

Diphtheria 11 

Influenza - 12 

Measles .... 2 

Mumps 44 

Ophthalmia neonatorum— Farmington 1 

Pneumonia ». 4 

Scarlet fever 4 

Smallpox 1 

Whooping cough,.,.,.. 49 

VERMONT 

Chicken pox 34 

Diphtheria 4 

Measles 9 

Mumps 23 

Scarlet fever - 20 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 24 

Report for Week Em 

NORTH DAKOTA Cases 

Chicken pox - 35 

Diphtheria - 1 

German measles - - S3 

Lethargic encephalitis - 1 

Measles 12 

Mumps * — 55 


Washington Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Seattle 2 

Chicken pox 103 

Diphtheria 30 

German measles 38 

Measles JO 

Mumps 86 

Pneumonia 1 

Scarlet fever 87 

Tuberculosis 38 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 33 

WIST VIRGINIA 

Diphtheria 2 

Influenza 6 

Typhoid fever. 3 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee: 

Chicken pox Ill 

Diphtheria 19 

German measles.... 5 

Measles 31 

Mumps 40 

Pneumonia 18 

Scarlet fever- 24 

Tuberculosis 13 

Whooping cough OS 

Scattering: 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 3 

Chicken pox . 119 

Diphtheria 41 

German measles 47 

Influenza 58 

Measles 402 

Mumps—, 135 

Pneumonia - 31 

Scarlet fever — - 155 

Smallpox - 11 

Tuberculosis 53 

Typhoid fever — 3 

Whooping cough 120 

WYOMING 

Chicken pox 9 

German measles 4 

Measles—.. 2 

Mumps 25 

Pneumonia - ----- 15 

Scarlet fever 13 

Smallpox - 1 

Tuberculosis 1 

Whooping cough II 

id February 20, 1026 

north Dakota— continued Cases 

Pneumonia - 22 

Scarlet fever 112 

Smallpox - - 9 

Tuberculosis 8 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 14 


82790° — 26 2 
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SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those Slut os from 
which lepoits are received dining the current week* 


State 

Cere- 

bro- 

spinal 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pel- 

lagra 

! 

! 

Polio- 

mye- 

litis 

Scai lot 
lever 

Small- 

pox: 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

January, 1926 











Alabama 

4 

138 

943 

35 

78 

37 

3 

98 

357 

50 


3 

72 

SO 

47 

20 


0 

42 

822 

32 


7 

23 

501 

0 



0 

03 


2 

Illinois 

7 

486 

146 

7 

1,825 


11 

1, 847 

377 

111 

TmUctno 

x 

189 

288 

0 


4 

975 


28 

Tows, 

0 

86 

0 

0 

642 


0 

295 

158 

7 


3 

301 

105 

0 

250 



2 

411 

32 

11 

Maine 

1 

27 

29 

0 

51 


4 ! 

165 

0 

U 

Maryland 

2 

133 

3,936 

1 

4, 380 


0 ! 

205 

0 

21 

Michigan 


400 

25 

0 

4,834 


1 

1,452 

89 

39 

Minnesota 

o 

282 

9 

0 

134 


6 

1,434 

28 

32 

New York _ _ 

n 

1,040 

456 

3 

9,335 


34 

1,770 

5 

185 

Ohio 

3 

513 

37 

5 

11,997 


4 

3,655 

463 

57 

Oklahoma 1 

5 

128 

1, 992 

57 

40 

17 

2 

155 

73 

60 

Rhode Island- 

1 

69 

43 

0 

2,214 


0 

52 

0 

2 

Wyoming 

I 

14 

23 

0 

7 


0 

75 

7 

0 


i Inclusive of Tulsa and Oklahoma City, 


Number of Cases of Certain Communicable Diseases Keported for the Month 
of December, 1925, by Slate Health Officers 


State 

Chick- 
en pox 

Diph- 

theria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Tuber- 

culosis 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough 

Alabama 

140 

117 

14 

124 

74 

64 

135 

70 

48 

Arizona 

18 

11 

3 

52 

49 

0 

64 

15 


Arkansas 

39 

27 

6 

11 

45 

11 

37 

56 

37 

California 

1, 211 

547 

131 

985 

667 

278 

850 

59 

295 

Colorado 

199 

113 

30 

5 

91 

4 

178 

25 

148 

Connecticut 

412 

185 

787 

37 

276 

0 

92 

30 

224 

Delaware— 

19 

35 

35 


17 


8 

3 

25 

District of Columbia 

108 

106 

27 


89 

0 

81 

5 

60 

Florida . 

81 

132 

22 

61 

40 

64 

174 

50 

85 

Oeorgia 

78 

93 

14 

53 

30 

22 

St, 

61 

28 

Idaho . 


14 



45 



1 


Illinois. 

1,835 

540 

868 

230 

3, 755 

137 

1, 94 1 

297 

612 

Indiana , 

228 



918 



88 


Iowa ..... 

256 

133 

,77 

112 

216 

90 

13 

(»> 

49 

Kansas 

577 

95 

84 

60 

233 

15 

224 

30 

240 

Rentuokv 3. ... 










Louisiana 

50 

136 

8 

1 

73 

121 

•' 171 

07 

24 

Maine . 

123 

15 

13 

103 

126 

0 

it 20 

25 

87 

Maryland - 

607 

139 

1, 184 

35(8 

226 

() 

226 

73 

189 

Massachusetts 

1,108 

390 

5, 583 

197 

988 

0 

474 

34 

1,063 

Michigan 

1,018 

448 

1,215 

51 

1,385 

75 

! 432 

103 

087 

Minnesota..., .... 

629 

Sll 

31 


1, ICO 

29 

263 

20 

90 

Mississippi 

376 

159 

1, 209 

643 

88 

i 77 

279 

139 

669 

Missouri - i 

441 

316 

50 

100 

660 

37 

185 

22 

87 

Montana l 

137 

41 

12 

389 

150 

27 

52 

21 

64 

Nebraska, . . . .. 


47 



178 



10 


Nevada*... 










New Hampshire 4 





1 




New Jersey 

1,564 

451 

1,890 


785 

0 

380 

~4tT 

190 

New Mexico # 









New York.... 

2,916 

3,053 

7,311 

511 

1,503 

2 

1, 558 

282 

1,264 

North Carolina 

509 

235 

103 


285 

45 


46 

221 

North Dakota 

75 

28 

14 

125 

281 

10 


7 

80 

Ohio 

3,677 

617 ; 

4,640 

65 

i, 521 

246 

522 

74 

729 

Oklahoma. _ 

91 

157 I 

16 

15 

166 

39 

8 7tl 

149 

70 

Oregon 

321 

159 i 

24 

131 

213 

93 

SO 

20 

404 

Pennsylvania 

2,984 

890 

4, 387 

460 

1,967 

0 

525 

149 

987 

Rhode Island 

71 

317 

3,385 

7 

64 

0 

30 

0 

53 

South Carolina ! 


288 

34 

20 t 


m 

127 

104 

137 

Sduth Dakota 

87 

40 

10. 

180 i 

366 

ii 

20 

0 

44 


1 Report not required by law. * Reports received annually, 

s Reports received weekly, « Report not received at time of going to press, 

8 Pulmonary. 
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Number of Oases of Certain Communicable Diseases Reported for the Month 
of December, 1925, by State Health Officers — Continued 


State 

! 

Chick- 
en pox 

I 

1 Diph- 
theria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Tuber- 
1 eulosis j 

Ty- : 
pboid 
fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough 

Tennessee 6 

126 

89 

108 

7 

178 

27 

127 

97 

51 

Texas 5 










Utah 

679 

174 

23 

23 

no 

39 

^10 

7 

172 

Vermont 

243 

18 

45 

21 

53 

0 

3 19 

3 

161 

Virginia 

631 

324 

441 


438 

34 

3 109 

63 

421 

Washington 

532 

92 

68 

259 | 

384 

322 

101 

17 

175 

"West Virginia 

199 

' 129 

267 


234 

3 

41 

91 

89 

"Wisconsin 

1,838 

347 

747 

575 : 

772 

55 

116 

26 

642 

Wyoming 

70 

7 

2 

, 

16 

53 

25 

3 

3 

15 


2 Pulmonary. * Report not received at time of going to press. e Reports incomplete. 

Case Rates per 1,000 Population (Annual Basis) for the Month of December, 

1925 


State 

Chick- 
en pox 

I 

Diph- 

theria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

l 

Tuber- 

culosis 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough 

Alabama - 

0.67 

0.56 

0.07 

0.59 

0.35 

0,31 

0.64 

0.33 

0.23 

Arizona 

.52 

.32 

.09 

1.50 

1.42 

.00 

1.85 

.43 

Arkansas 

.25 

.17 

.04 

.07 

.29 

.07 

.24 

.36 

.24 

California 

3. 55 

1.60 

.38 

2.88 

1.95 

.81 

2.49 

.17 

.86 

Colorado. - 

2.30 

1.31 

.35 

.06 

1. 05 

.05 

2 06 

.29 

1.71 

Connecticut 

3.17 

1.42 

6.05 

.28 

2.12 

.00 

.71 

.23 

1. 72 

Delaware 

.95 

1. 76 

1.76 


.85 


.40 

.15 

25 

District of Columbia 

2.55 

2.51 

.04 


2.10 

.00 

1. 92 

.12 

L42 

Plorida - 

.87 

1.21 

.24 

.66 

.43 

.69 

1.88 

.54 

.38 

Georgia 

.28 

.36 

.05 

.20 

.12 

.08 

.33 

.23 

,11 

Idaho 


.33 



1.08 



.02 


Illinois 

3. 10 

.91 

1.47 

.39 

2.97 

.23 

3.28 

.50 

1.03 

Indiana 


.88 



3.53 



.15 

Iowa - 

1. 20 

.62 

.30 

.53 

1.01 

.42 

.06 

<*> 

.23 

Kansas 

3.75 

.62 

.55 

,39 

1.51 

.10 

1. 45 

.19 

1.60 











Louisiana 

.31 

.85 

.05 

.01 

,46 

.76, 

3 1.07 

.42 

.15 

Maine. - - 

1. 85 

.23 

.20 

1.55 

1. 90 

.00 

3 . 30 

.38 

1.31 

Maryland 

4.65 

1.06 

9.07 

2.74 

1.73 

.00 

1.73 

.56 

1.45 

Massachusetts 

3. 16 

1. 11 

15,93 

.56 

2.82 

.oo 

1.35 

.10 

3.03 

Michigan 

2.89 

1.27 

3.44 

,14 

3.93 

.21 

1.22 

.29 

1.95 


2.89 

1.43 

.14 


5,33 

. 33 

1. 21 

.12 

.41 

Mississippi 

2.47 

1.05 

7.95 

4. *23 

.58 

.51 

1.83 

.91 

4.40 

Missouri - 

1.50 

1.07 

.17 

.34 

2.24 

.13 

.63 

.07 

.30 

Montana 

2.49 

,75 

.22 

7.08 

2.73 

.49 

. 95 

.38 

1. 17 

Nebraska,- . _ 


.41 



1.55 

: 


.09 


Nevada 4 . ... ......... 






■ 1 



— 

New Hampshire 4 ... .... 










Now Jersey ....... 

5.25 

1. 51 

6.37 


2.64 

.00 

1.11 

.15" 

.66 

New Mexico 5 










New York 

3.09 

1. 12 

7.75 

.54 

1.59 

.00 

1.65 

.25 

1.34 

North Carolina 

2,17 

1.09 

.45 


1.22 

.19 


,20 

.94 

North Dakota 

1.29 

.48 

.24 

2. 14 

4.82 

.17 

.14 

.12 

1,37 

Ohio 

3. 12 

1. 15 

8.C4 

.12 

2.83 

.46 

.97 

.14 

1.36 

Oklahoma - 

.49 

.83 

.08 

.08 

.87 

.21 

3.40 

.78 

.40 

Oregon 

1.68 

2.21 

,33 

1.82 

2.96 

1.29 

1.20 

.28 

3.45 

Pennsylvania i 

3.77 

1.12 

5.55 

.58 

2.49 

.00 

.66 

.19 

1.25 

Rhode Island - 

1.31 

2.15 

25.50 

.13 

1.18 

.00 

.66 

,11 

.98 

Pout.h Carolina,, .J 


L91 

.23 

,13 

.43 

.38 

.84 

,69 

,91 

South Dakota. 

1.54 j 

.71 

.18 

3.18 

6.47 

.19 

.35 

.11 

.78 

Tennessee • 

.61 

.43 

.52 

.03 

.86 

.13 

.62 

.47 

.25 

Texas 5 










Utah 

16.23 

4.16 

.55 

.55 

2.63 

.93 

3.24 

.17 

4.11 

Vermont 

8.12 

.60 

1.50 

.70 

1.77 

.00 

3.68 

.10 

5.38 

Virginia 

3,03 

1.56 

2.12 


2.11 

. 16 

3 .52 

,30 

2.02 

Washington 

4,24 

.73 

.54 

2.06 

3.06 

2.56 

.80 

.14 

1.39 

West Virginia.. 

1.46 

.95 

1.96 


1.72 

.02 

.30 

.67 

,6.) 

Wisconsin... 

7.73 

1.46 

3.14 

2.42 

3.25 

.23 

.49 

.11 

2,70 

Wyoming 

3.72 

.37 

.11 

.85 

2,81 

1,33 

,16 

i 

.16 

.80 


1 Report not required by law. * Reports received annually. 

2 Reports received weekly. 6 Report not received at time of going to press. 

® Pulmonary, * Reports incomplete. 
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RECIPROCAL NOTIFICATIONS 

Notifications regarding communicable diseases sent during the month of December , 
1 925, to other Slate health departments by departments of health of certain States 


Keferred by— 

diph- 

theria 

Measles 

Scarlet 

fever 

Smallpo'c 

Tracho- 

ma 

Tuber- 

culosis 

Typhoid 

fever 

Whoop. 

ins 

cough 

TUinnis 



1 

1 

7 


2 

90 

5 

5 

1 


Minnesota-. 



X 


New York 

2 

1 



Washington 





1 










PLAGUE-ERADICATXVE MEASURES IN THE UNITED STATES 


The following items were taken from the reports of pkgue-eradi- 
eative measures from the cities named: f 

Los Angeles, Calif , 


Week ended February 13, 1926: 

N umber of rats trapped - „ . 2, 123 

Number of rats found to be plague infected . 0 

Number of squirrels examined 621 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected - 0 

Number of mice trapped. _ 2, 974 

Number of mice found to be plague infected , 0 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rodent, Nov. 6, 1925. 
Date of last human case, Jan. 15, 1925. 

Oakland, Calif. 

(Including other East Bay communities) 


Week ended February 13, 1926: 

Number of rats trapped 169 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 0 

Totals: 

Number of rats trapped Jan. 1, 1925, to Feb. 13, 1926 ~~ 81, 755 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 21 

Number of squirrels examined May 1 to Aug. 1, 1925 7, 277 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected 0 

Number of mice trapped Jan. 1, 1925, to Feb. 13, 1926 32, 220 

Date of discovery of last plague-infected rat, Mar. 4, 1925. 

Date of last human ease, Sept. 10, 1919. 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

Diphtheria . — For the week ended February 13, 1926, 35 States re- 
ported 1,359 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended February 14, 
1925, the same States reported 1,572 eases of this disease. Ninety- 
seven cities, situated in all parts of the country and having an aggre- 
gate population of more than 28,600,000, reported 735 cases of diph- 
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tlieria for the week ended February 13, 1926. Last year for the cor- 
responding week they reported 868 cases. The estimated expectancy 
for these cities was 1,022 cases. The estimated expectancy is based 
on the experience of the last nine years, excluding epidemics. 

Measles . — Thirty-two States reported 13,421 cases of measles for 
the week ended February 13, 1926, and 3,004 cases of this disease 
for the week ended February 14, 1925. Ninety-seven cities reported 
8,077 cases of measles for the week this year and 1,632 cases last 
year. 

Poliomyelitis . — The health officers of 38 States reported 16 cases 
of poliomyelitis for the week ended February 13, 1926. The same 
States reported 18 cases for the week ended February 14, 1925. 

Scarlet fever. — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
Thirty-five States — this year, 3,955 cases; last year, 4,300 cases; 
97 cities — this year, 1,620 cases; last year, 2,108 cases; estimated 
expectancy, 1,257 cases. * 

Smallpox. — For the week ended February 13, 1926, 35 States re- 
ported 1,088 cases of smallpox. Last year for the corresponding week 
they reported 1,079 cases. Ninety-seven cities reported smallpox for 
the week as follows: 1926, 310 cases; 1925. 434 cases; estimated 
expectancy, 129 cases. Twenty-four deaths from smallpox w T ere 
reported by these cities for the week this year — 22 at Los Angeles, 
Calif., and 2 at San Francisco, Calif. 

Typhoid fever. — One hundred and forty-five cases of typhoid fever 
were reported for the week ended February 13, 1926, by 34 States. 
For the corresponding week of 1925, the same States reported 223 
cases of this disease. Ninety-seven cities reported 36 cases of typhoid 
fever for the week this year and 63 cases for the corresponding week 
last year. The estimated expectancy for these cities was 48 cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia. — Deaths from influenza and pneu- 
monia were reported for the week by 90 cities, with a population of 
more than 27,900,000, as follows: 1926, 1,273 deaths; 1925, 1,327* 
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City reports for week ended February IS, 1926 

The “estimated expectancy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the lesult of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many cases of the disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. It is based on 
reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances the median number 
of cases reported m the corresponding week of the picceeding years. When the reports include .several 
epidemics or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are excluded and 
the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during nonepidemic years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1917 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 





I Diphtheria 

Influenza 






Chick- 
en pox, 





•JL ff 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

Division, State, and 

Population 
July 1, 

Cases, 




sics, 

Mumps, 

eases 

city 

1925, 

cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Cases 

Deaths 


re- 

estimated 

re- 

ported 

mated 

expec- 

tancy 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

ported ! 

ported 

re- 

ported 

NEW ENGLAND 










Maine: 


! 








Portland 

75,333 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

8 

3 

4 

New Hampshire: 







Concord. _ r _ 

22,546 

0 

1 

2 

o 

0 

31 

q 

1 

Vermont: 








Barre 

10,008 


0 


1 





Burlington ! 

24,089 

6 

1 

6 

o"' 

0 

0 

6 

][ 

Massachusetts: 









Boston 

779, 620 
128, 993 

75 

65 

6 

18 

5 

3 

$ 

147 

34 

21 

0 

29 

1 

Fall River 

1 

0 

, 0 

Springfield 

142,065 

190,757 

20 

4 

o 

1 

0 

1 

105 

46 

o 

o 

Worcester. 

5 

5 

16 

o 


5 

Rhode Island: 







Pawtucket 

69, 760 
267,918 

1 

1 

o 

0 

o 

77 

1 

4 

Providence 

0 

12 

4 

0 

o 

365 

0 

2 

Connecticut: 






Bridgeport __ 

0) 

260, 197 
178,927 

4 

9 

8 

4 

5 

2 

3 

36 

109 

35 

Q 

8 

Hartford . 

12 

22 

2 

o 

Q 


New Haven 

o 

1 

1 

9 

A 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 







New York: 










Buffalo 

538, 016 
5, S73, 356 
316, 786 
182, 003 

19 

269 

19 

56 

17 

219 

8 

7 

8 

157 

14 

3 

0 

0 

15 



New York 

71 

0 

20 

0 AAft 

X 

99 

*)W! 

Rochester 

1 

Z, UOU 
81 
Ott 

1 


Syracuse 

A 

0 

i 

07 

0 

19 

New Jersey: 


u 

4-0 

Zi 

X 6 

Camden 

128, G42 
452, 513 
132,020 

H 

92 

4 

4 

l 

1 

91 

n 

tt 

Newark 

20 

5 

8 

2^ 

3 

9 

0 

4QQ 

w 

if 

1 K 

Trenton 

S 

ft 

wOO 

1 

4 j 

ft 

XU 

K 

Pennsylvania: 





u 

l 

U 

a 

Philadelphia 

1,979,364 
031, 563 

217 

80 

21 

75 

3 

s 

413 

17 


Pittsburgh 


o 

id 

Reading 

112, 707 

13 

4 

3 

ft 

ft 

A 

1 


EAST NOBTH CENTRAL 


u 

u 

* 

X 

w 

Ohio: 










Cincinnati.. _ 

409, 333 
936, 485 

14 

9 

32 

ft 

o 

sy 

0 


10 

Cleveland 

U 

6 

A 

0 

0 

Columbus 

279, 836 
287,380 

15 

32 

3 

7 


ft 

l 

n 

1 1 o 

! o“ 


Toledo 

4 

V 

ft 

1 Ho 

6 

Indiana: 



V 

U 

<60 

0 

4 

Fort Wayne 

97,846 

358,819 

80,091 

71,071 

6 

4 


0 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

o 

1 

845 

o 


Indianapolis,. 

20 

7 

10 

i 

2 

2 

10 

2 

• South Bend 

A 

o 

0 

3 

Terre Haute- 

2 

i 

■ * 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois: 




U 

0 

4 

Chicago 

2, 995, 239 
81,564 
63, 923 

138 

5 

110 


[ 1 1? 



6 

14 

97 

Peoria 


DO 

n 

ft 

4 

0 

W 

8 

2 

Springfield 

5 

2 

U 

I 1 

u 

i 

3 

Michigan: 




A 

1 

2 

3 

Detroit 

1,245,824 
130,316 
153, 698 

82 

61 

7 


2 

0 

0 

. 

1,253 

14 

13 

U 

42 

Flint 

26 

9 

Si 

A 

1 

Grand Rapids 

3 

U 

5 

0 

0 

0 

4 

7 


J No estimate made. 
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City reports for week ended February 13, 1986 — Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL — 

continued 

Wisconsin: 

' Madison 

Milwaukee 

Racine 

Superior 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota. 

Duluth 

Minneapolis. 

St Paul 

Iowa- 

Davenport, 

Des Moines 

Sioux City 

Waterloo 

Missouri* 

Kansas City 

St Joseph 

St. Lou's 

North Dakota: 

Fargo 

Grand Forks 

South Dakota: 

Aberdeen 

Sioux Falls 

Nebraska: 

Lincoln 

Omaha... 

Kansas, 

Topeka 

Wichita 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware: 

Wilmington 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

Cumberland 

Frederick 

District of Columbia: 

Washington .. 

Virginia: 

Lynchburg 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

Roanoke 

West. Virginia: 

Charleston 

Huntington 

Wheeling 

North Carolina: 

Raleigh 

Wilmington 

Winston-Salem. 

South Carolina: 

Charleston 

Columbia 

Greenville 

Georgia: 

Atlanta 

Brunswick 

Savannah..* 

Florida: 

St. Petersburg 

Tamna 


Population 
July 1, 
1925, 

estimated 


Chick- 
en pox, 


re- 

ported 


46,385 
509, 192 
67, 707 
39, 671 


110, 502 
425, 435 
246, 001 

(0 

0) 

<0 

36, 771 

367, 481 
78, 342 
821, 543 

26, 403 
14,811 

15,038 
30, 127 

60, 941 
211,768 

55.411 

88,367 


122,049 

796,293 

33,741 

12,035 

497, 908 

30,395 

0 

186,403 

58. 208 

49,019 
63, 485 

50.208 

30,371 
37, 061 
69,031 

73,125 

41,225 

27,311 

0 

16,809 

93,134 

26,847 

94,743 


107 

11 

0 


Diphtheria 


Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expec- 

tancy 


2 

20 

15 

1 

4 
2 
0 

9 

2 

48 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

5 

2 

3 


30 

1 

0 

16 

1 
2 
4 
1 , 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 


Cases 

re- 

ported 


Influenza 


Cases 

re- 

ported 


17 

0 

0 

32 

2 

1 

4 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 


Deaths 

re- 

ported 


0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

* 0 
0 
0 

325 

0 

44 


Mea- 


re- 

ported 


0 

3 

0 

11 

134 

0 

25 

18 

1 


Mumps, 
cases 
re- 
ported ; 


188 


1.143 

1 


68 

2 

1 

9 
20 

6 

10 
2 

2 

0 

201 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 


143 

0 

0 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 


12 

3 

O 


31 

0 

3 

32 
6 

2 

2 

2 

2 

G 

8 


19 

0 

7 


i No estimate made. 


(NO 




March 3, 1926 


City reports for week ended February IS, 1926 — Continued 


] 

Division, State, and 
city 

Population \ 
July 1, ( 

1925, 

estimated 


Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- i 
sles, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Chick- - 
;n pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Cases, 
esti- 
mated 
expec* ; 
tancy 

Cases 
re- 
ported ; 



Cases 3 
re- 
ported : 

Deaths 

re* 

ported 

EAST SOUTH central 









Kentucky: 

Covington - 

58,309 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Louisville 

305,935 

5 

7 

0 

6 

1 

22 


Tennessee: 









Memphis 

174,533 

15 

4 

5 

0 

6 

1 

1 

Nashville 

136, 220 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

114 

0 

Alabama; 

Birmingham 

205,670 

26 

3 

0 

64 

2 

4 

0 

Mobile 

65,955 

3 

0 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

Montgomery 

46,481 

3 

1 

2 

4 

0 

0 

15 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL | 








1 

j 

Arkansas: 










31,643 

1 

1 

1 

0 


1 

1 

Little Rock 

74,216 

0 

1 

\ 3 

6 

0 I 

0 

1 

Louisiana: 









New Orleans 

414,493 

1 

13 

6 

59 

45 

1 

0 

Shreveport 

57,857 

15 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Oklahoma: 









Oklahoma City 

(0 

0 

1 

1 

19 

3 

0 

0 

Texas: 









Dallas .. 

194, 450 

17 

5 

10 

27 

9 

1 

1 

Galveston 

48, 375 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Houston 

164, 954 

1 

2 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

San Antonio 

198, 069 

0 

3 

1 

0 

7 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 








Montana: 









Billings 

17,971 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

6 

Great Falls.. 

29, 883 

8 

1 

O 

0 

1 

0 

8 

Helena. - 

12, 037 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

O 

Missoula 

12, 668 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Idaho: 








Boise. 

23, 042 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Colorado: 









Denver 

2S0, 911 

41 

11 

14 

0 

13 

4 

2 

Pueblo 

43, 787 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New Mexico: 









Albuquerque 

21,000 

5 

0 

0 

53 

3 

0 

0 

Arizona: 









Phoenix 

38, 669 

1 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Utah: 









Salt Lake City 

130,948 

33 

2 

5 

0 

0 

3 

• 19 

Nevada: 









Reno.. 

32,665 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

pacutc 









V/ asbington: 









Seattle _ 

(i) 

45 

7 

1 

0 


15 

116 

Spokane ... 

108, 897 

10 

4 

3 

0 


0 

0 

Tacoma 

104, 455 

3 

2 

4 

0 

0 

3 

3 

Oregon: 









Portland 

282, 383 

15 

7 

9 

10 

0 

13 

10 

California: 









Los Angeles- 

(l) 

148 

40 

34 

145 

7 

8 

11 

Sacramento 

72, 260 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

San Francisco 

557, 530 

55 

24 

9 

7 

2 

35 

14 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 


2 

12 

15 

4 

8 

2 

0 


8 


58 

6 

0 


9 

3 

18 


2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

16 

3 

3 

2 

12 

0 


4 

14 

24 

3 


1 No estimate made. 




441 March 5, 1926 

City reports for week ended February IS , 1 926— Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

culo- 

sis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

! 

Typhoid fever j 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Division, State, 
and city 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

! 

Cases | 

1C- 1 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

l 

Cases, 1 
esti- i 
mated 
expect- 
ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

I 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

NEW ENGLAND 

Maine; 












Portland 

3 

11 

0 

0 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

7 

24 

Now Hampshire: 











Concord . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Vermont: 












Barrc 

G 


0 




0 





Burlington 

1 

10 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 

0 

6 

5 

Massachusetts: 












Boston 

Fall River 

60 

3 

91 

0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

o 

8 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Q 

o 

o 

149 

1 

214 

Springfield 

w orccster 

9 

10 

4 

10 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

o 

2 

2 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

o 

4 

11 

30 

47 

Rhode Island: 







Pawtucket 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

23 

Providence — 

9 

5 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

7 

73 

Connecticut: 












Bridgeport 

8 

17 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

42 

Hartford 

6 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

4 

23 

New Haven... 

8 

10 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 

52 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 












Buffalo 

20 

29 

0 

2 

0 

6 

1 

2 

0 

34 

145 

New York 

246 

149 

0 

0 

0 

i 113 

8 

2 

0 

50 

1,599 

Rochester 

14 

15 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

10 

62 

Syracuse 

18 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

77 

46 

New Jersey: 












Camden 

3 

8 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

32 

Newark 

24 

24 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

15 

113 

Trenton 

6 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

46 

Pennsylvania: 










23 

564 

Philadelphia— 
Pittsburgh.... 
Reading 

74 

31 

95 

0 

o 

0 

0 

31 

3 

0 

4 

1 

1 

15 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

9 

33 

EAST NORTH 
CENTRAL 

Ohio: 










45 

151 

Cincinnati 

nipiVpl&nd 

12 

31 

10 

36 

1 

2 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Columbus 

13 

1 

1 

0 

8 

0 

0 

i 

4 

78 

Toledo 

Indiana: 

20 

4 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

17 

82 

Fort Wayne... 

4 

7 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

; 28 

Indianapolis... 

9 

16 

6 

28 

0 

4 

1 

O 

0 

50 

I ll i 

South Bend... 

3 

9 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

j 9 

Torre Haute... 

2 

4 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 ! 

2 


Illinois: 

Chicago 

Peoria 

146 

166 

3 

1 

0 

39 

3 

3 

0 

86 

! 674 

5 

11 

0 

2 

0 

1 

O 

0 

0 

12 

40 

Springfield 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

j 32 

Michigan: 

Detroit 

93 

138 

4 

0 

0 

19 

1 

0 

0 

46 

! 326 

Flint 

8 

4 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

22 

, 19 

Grand Rapids. 

9 

31 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

86 

35 

Wisconsin: 











1 


3 


0 




0 





i.YlaUwvUJ *. - » -pc* 

Milwaukee 

37 

26 

3 

6 

6 

8 

1 

0 

0 

68 

ils 

Racine.- 

5 

2 

2 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

32 

10 

Superior... 

WEST NORTH 

2 

6 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

i 8 

i 

CENTRAL 












Minnesota: , 
Duluth 

4 

35 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

13 

i 

i 24 

Minneapolis... 

39 

76 

15 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

I 0 

3 

( 85 

St. Paul 

* Pulmonary tub 

28 

ereulosi 

61 

s only. 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

1 

1 1 

27 

j 59 



March 5, 1026 442 

City reports for week ended February IS , 1926 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

nil 

onuses 

Division, State, 
and city 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

culo- 

sis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Gases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

WEST NORTH CEN- 












TR 4L — COE. 












Iowa: 













2 

6 

2 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Dos Moines _ 

8 

3 

2 

2 



0 

0 


0 


Sioux City 

2 

2 

i 

4 


tat 

0 

1H1 


0 


Waterloo J 

2 

2 

o 

0 


ttr". 

0 

HI 


2 


Missouri: 












Kansas City... 

12 

33 ! 

2 

0 

&»!Hti 

6 

1 

0 


14 

^RCG] 

St. Joseph 

3] 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

20 

St. Louis ] 

36 

145 

4 

2 

0 

8 

1 

1 

1 

12 

226 

North Dakota: 












Fargo__ 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Grand Forks-- 

1 

0 

1 

0 



0 



2 


South Dakota: 












Aberdeen 

1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 




Sioux Falls 

3 


0 




0 





Nebraska: 












Lincoln- 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

H 

0 

0 

5 

14 

Omaha-, 

5 

17 

7 

10 


5 

0 


^nl 

4 

48 

Kansas: 












Topeka 

1 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


5 

9 

Wichita 

4 

5 

1 

0 


1 

^Hj 


0 

2 

27 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 












Delaware: • 












Wilmington.— 

3 

1 

0 

0 


4 

0 

0 

0 

5 

27 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

46 

31 

0 

0 

0 

21 

2 

3 

1 

37 

377 

Cumberland... 

1 

0 

0 

0 


3 

HI 

0 


2 


Frederick. __ 

1 

0 

o 

o 

o 

o 

HI 


0 


4 

District of Colum- 











bia: 












Washington ... 

23 

29 

2 

0 

0 

15 

1 

0 

0 

20 

160 

Virginia: 












Lynchburg 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Norfolk. 

1 

17 

1 

o 

0 

1 

i 

o 

H 

4 


Richmond 

4 

3 

0 

2 

0 

6 

l 

0 

0 

0 

100 

Iloauoke 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

22 

West Virginia: 












Charleston 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

20 

Huntington. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

HI 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Wheeling. 

1 

3 

0 

0 



1 


1 

1 

36 

North Carolina: 












Raleigh 

0 

2 

0 

G 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

31 

Wilmington... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

o 

10 

Winston-Salem 

1 

1 

1 

3 

HI 

2 

0 

o 

0 


24 

South Carolina: 












Charleston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

■O 

0 

28 

Columbia 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 


Hi 

0 

!Hi 

0 


Greensville 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


HI 

0 

0 

4 

8 

Georgia: 












Atlanta 

4 

1 

2 

8 

0 

5 

HI 

■ 

0 

6 

103 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

;K1 

ai 

HI 

HI 

0 

0 

Savannah 

Florida: 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

i 

0 

0 

0 

31 

St. Petersburg. 

1 


0 


o 

2 

o 


HI 


20 

Tampa... 

0 

1 

0 

28 

0 

1 

l 

m 

o 

6 

44 

EAST south 












CENTRAL 












Kentucky: 












Covington 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 



n 

o 

21 

Louisville 

Tennessee: 

6 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 


3 

76 

Memphis. 

3 

14 

3 

2 

0 

4 

1 



4 

71 

Nashville—..— 

Alabama: 


4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

37 

; Birmingham -- 


n 

5 

8 

0 

4 

1 

i 

o 

4 


Mobile 

,• , '.Montgomery., 


■ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

! 0 

0 

| 19 








443 


March 5, 1928 


City reports for week ended February 13, 1926 — Continued 



Seal let fever 

Smallpox 

iTuber- 

Typhoid fever 

! 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

ail 

causes 

Division, State, 
dhd city 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 1 

esti- 

mated, 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

i 

Deaths 

re : 

poi ted 

culo- ! 

sis. Cases, 
deaths esti- 
le- mated 
ported expect- i 
ancy i 

! I 

Cases Deaths 
re- , re- 
ported' ported 

i 

WEST SOUTH CEN- 












tiial 












Arkansas: 












Fort Smith ... 

0 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 


2 


Little Bock.... 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 


Louisiana: 












New Orleans. _ 

5 

10 

2 

0 

0 

ia 

2 

0 

0 

2 

290 

Shreveport 

1 

3 

3 

2 

0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

36 

Oklahoma. 












Oklahoma City 

2 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

Texas: 












Dallas 

2 

5 

2 

2 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

26 

60 

Galveston 

0 

1 

1 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

Houston 

1 

0 

1 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

71 

San Antonio... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

85 

* MOUNTAIN 












Montana, 












Billings 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

10 

Great Falls 

2 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

10 

Helena 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Missoula 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

Idaho: 












Boise 

1 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

Colorado: 












Denver 

13 

11 

3 

0 

0 

12 

1 

0 

0 

51 

105 

Pueblo 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

New Mexico* 










: 


Albuquerque.. 

1 

i 4 

0 

o 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

! i 

22 

Arizona* 




1 





. 



Phoenix 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

Utah: 












Salt Lake City 

3 

4 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

27 

65 

Nevada: 












Reno ..- 1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

PACIFIC 






i 

j 






Washington: 












Seattle 

10 

37 

3 

15 



0 

1 


5 


Spokane. 

3 

23 

6 

0 



o 

0 


1 


Tacoma 

2 

1 

3 

25 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

O 

24 

Oregon: 












Portland - 

6 

21 

11 

7 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

86 

California: 












Los Angeles.. 

20 

30 

4 

122 

22 

21 

2 

3 

0 

9 

215 

Sacramento 

2 

4 

1 

8 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

O 


San Francisco- 

16 

11 

4 

1 

2 

16 

0 

1 

0 

1 

160 



March 5, 1920 444 

City reports for week ended February IS, 1926 — Continued 



Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis 
(infantile paralysis) 

Division, Stare, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

: 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

: 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

NEW ENGLAND 

Maine: 

Portland.. 

0 

■ 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

i 0 

0 


Massachusetts: 

Boston 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

Buffalo 

0 

i 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New York 

3 

1 

6 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia 

0 

0 

4 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

X 

EAST NOTEH CENTRAL 

Illinois: 

Chicago 

1 

1 

0 

0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Michigan: 

Detroit 

2 

0 

0 

I 0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Grand Rapids 

0 

0 

0 

1 ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wisconsin* 

Racine 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Missouri: 

St. Louis - 

1 

0 

o 

i 

o j 

o 

0 

1 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Georgia: 

Atlanta 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Alabama: 

Birmingham 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Louisiana: 

New Orleans 

0 

0 

I 

1 

0 

0 

1 

i 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Shreveport. 

0 

1 

0 | 

0 

0 

1 j 

0 

0 

0 

Texas: 

Dallas 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

San Antonio __ 

o 

o 

0 

1 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

MOUNTAIN 

Colorado: 

Denver. 

0 

1 

0 

! 

0 

1 i 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 

Washington: 

Spokane 

5 

0 

o 

o 

0 

o 

G 

o 

0 

California: 

Los Angeles 

4 

2 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0- 

1 

0 


The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 103 
cities for the five-week period ended February 13, 1926, compared 
with those for a like period ended February 14, 1925. The popula- 
tion figures used in computing the rates are approximate estimates 
as of July 1, 1925, and 1926, respectively, authoritative figures for 
many of the cities not being available. The 103 cities reporting 
cases had an estimated aggregate population of nearly 30,000,000 in 
1925 and nearly 30,500,000 in 1926. The 96 cities reporting deaths 
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had more than 29,250,000 estimated population in 1925 and more 
than 29,750,000 in 1926. The number of cities included in each 
group and the estimated aggregate populations are shown in a sep- 
arate table below. 

Summary of weekly reports from cities , January 10 to February 13, 1926 — Annual 
rates per 100,000 population — Compared with rates for ihe corresponding period 
of 1925 1 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATS 3 


Week ended— 



Jan. 
17, 1925 

Jan. 
16, 1926 

I 

Jan. 
24, 1925 

Jan. 
23, 1926 

| _ 

Jan. 

31, 1925 

Jan. 
30, 1926 

‘ Feb. 

. 7, 1925 

Feb. 

6, 1926 

s 

i Feb. 
114,1925 
1 

Feb. 

13,1926 

103 cities 

167 

145 

159 

142 

| 2 160 

142 

; 1 2 3 169 

*134 

; 3163 

.®134 

New England 

173 

144 

165 

132 

192 

ns 

185 

97 

1 237 

8 123 

Middle Atlantic 

187 

151 

174 

137 

155 

130 

170 

129 

164 

•145 

East North Central 

132 

135 

121 

131 

M26 

13S 

136 i 

119 

124 

3 120 

West North Central 

247 

253 

193 

206 

243 

245 

247 

* 4 * * * 8 220 

251 

4 170 

South Atlantic 

115 

141 

144 

152 

121 

116 

3 145 

133 

3173 

135 

East South Central 

84 

67 

74 

73 

1 89 

42 

58 

42 

63 

47 

West South Central 

185 

120 

154 

155 

!i 141 

142 

167 

138 

154 

116 

Mountain.. 

148 

127 

231 

155 

i 129 

264 

185 

127 

92 

173 

Pacific . 

196 

81 

213 

140 

! 279 

167 

257 

189 

171 

140 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


103 cities.. 

188 

973 

204 

1,335 

2204 

1,383 

3 242 

4 1,482 

3 285 

6 1,543 


New England. 

424 

2,867 

845 

479 

2,572 

LOSS 

467 

2,751 

1,185 

2,0S8 

277 

556 

2,408 

1,347 

637 

6 2, 358 

7 1,595 

8 1,855 
*549 

Middle Atlantic 

157 

186 

205 

204 

286 

East North Central 

327 

1,302 

352 

2,068 

156 

3 340 

415 

2, 152 

470 

West North Central 

12 

127 

26 

20 

16 

4 406 

2S 

South Atlantic 

42 

1,356 

239 

36 

2,477 

285 

35 | 

2.280 

3 46 

2,579 

711 

3 92 

3,112 

732 

East South Central 

42 

68 

84 i 

394 

47 

, 68 

West South Central 

22 

17 

13 

13 

13 i 

26 

35 

34 

i 48 

13 

Mountain _ 

259 

91 

240 

118 

277 S 

100 

758 

91 

148 

109 

Pacific 

152 

51 

52 

65 

17 

i 

73 

58 : 

105 

;! 28 

1! 

167 



SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


103 cities 

344 

2S5 

356 

292 

2 346 

287 

3 397 

4 m 

i 

| 3 385 

3 294 

New England , ... . 

542 

381 

575 

300 

515 

378 

592 

402 

1 544 

® 363 

Middle Atlantic 

292 

237 

325 

237 

299 

235 

372 

209 

406 

7 182 

East North Central 

350 

321 

344 

324 

2 366 

300 

398 

33S 

371 

* «36i 

West North Central 

731 

548 

780 

669 

756 

661 

844 

4 749 

695 

4 777 

South Atlantic 

246 

186 

190 

186 

175 

154 

3 241 

163 

3 261 

171 

East South Central 

168 

140 

168 

202 

200 

100 

89 

119 

194 

114 

West South Central 

110 

90 

185 

69 

194 

69 

154 ; 

138 

114 

108 

Mountain 

518 

319 

296 

373 

250 

255 

324 

155 

[ 370 

218 

Pacific 

174 

270 

210 

256 

215 

334 

246 j 

326 

i 168 

310 


1 The figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of caSe3 
reported. Populations used are estimated as of July 1, 1925 and 1926, respectively. 

2 Racine, Wis., not included. 

3 Wilmington, Del., not included. 

4 Sioux Falls, S. Dak., not included. 

3 Barre, Vt., Pittsburgh, Pa., Cleveland, Ohio, Madison, Wis., and Sioux Falls, S, Dak., not included. 

8 Barre, Vt., not included. 

' Pittsburgh, Pa., not included. 

8 Cleveland, Ohio, and Madison, Wis., not included. 
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Summary of auelly repot tv from nfus, January 10 to February IS, 192H-- Annual 
rates per 100,000 population — Compared ini'h rates for the corresponding period 
of 1925 — Continued ” 

SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


Week ended— 


I 

1 

i 

1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 
17, 1925 Id, 1026 24, 3925 

i ' i 

1 

Jan. I 
23, 1926 

I Jan. 1 Jan |! Feb. 
•31, 1925 30, 1926! 7, 1925 

1 ' ! 'i 

Feb. 

6, 1926 

Fob. 
14, 1925 

Feb. 
13, 1926 

103 cities 

56 | 

,7 : 

08 

35 1 

2 65 

40 ! 

j 373 

<47 

3 76 

*56 

New England 

o 1 

o 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 ! 

! o 

0 

0 

60 

Middle Atlantic 

- 10 

2 

! 6 

0 

9 

i ! 

i 2 

0 

4 

’1 

East North Central 

37 1 

37 

! 45 

33 

2 33 

43 j 

36 

16 

33 

*27 

West North Central 

187 

51 

! 175 

3G 

189 

53 1 

141 

4 54 

187 

<32 

South Atlantic 

58 

68 

35 

56 

42 

58 t 

3 58 

101 

3 92 

81 

East South Central 

200 

57 

C20 

47 

599 

21 

756 

42 

620 

52 

West South Central 

31 

116 

31 

99 

57 

125 t 

119 

155 

132 

112 

Mountain 

55 

IS i 

i 92 

27 1 

46 

IS | 

28 

73 

157 

73 

Pacific 

202 

286 , 

1 199 

194 j 

168 

205 1 

I 

254 

324 

210 

461 


TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


103 cities 

20 

11 

37 

13 

1 2 17 

8 

3 13 

47 i 

3 12 

*7 

New England 

24 

2 

19 

9 

I 7 

9 

29 

14 1 

19 

05 

Middle Atlantic 

21 

16 

20 

10 

19 

9 

13 

3 1 

C 

76 

East North Central 

22 

S 

10 

3 

1 2 10 

4 I 

8 

3 

0 

*5 

West North Central 

-J 10 

4 | 

6 

4 

( 12 

2 [ 

0 

<6 

10 

H 

South Atlantic 

-J 19 

8 ' 

12 

8 

1 35 

| 9 

16 

13 

5 20 

15 

East South Central 

16 

16 

20 

5 

21 

! 10 . 

11 

21 

37 

10 

West South Central 

66 

13 1 

40 

151 

57 

17 i 

22 

4 i 

44 

0 

Mountain 

0 

9 

40 

0 

! 18 

! 18 

28 

36 1 

18 

0 

Pacific * 

6 

t 

13 

i 14 

10 

i * 

! 11 1 

17 

16 1 

11 

13 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


96 cities ! 

New England 

Middle Atlantic i 

East North Central 1 

West North Central-- 

South Atlantic 

East South Central 

West South Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

21 

23 Jj 21 | 

20 

2 22 

! 

29 | 

3 29 

4 35 

3 27 

*35 

20 ] 
18 i 

1 14 

| 2 ! 

1 42 1 

42 
82 
28 
a 

1 14 | 

[ 16 !j 

11 , 
19 
23 
RS 
1‘0 
64!i 
40 ‘1 
lj 

10 

20 

17 

19 

21 

58 

37 

9 

11 

! 

7 

14 

3 
10 
30 ,j 
57 1 
94 
18 
39 

26 ! 
io ! 
= 11 1 
15 j 

36 | 
6 S 
77 

37 
18 

18 j 

32 
13 j 
36 
73 1 
151 

73 i 

78 1 
1 

40 

24 

12 

1 19 

>44 
63 
92 
55 
36 

12 1 
20 

12 

4 39 i 
68 
301 
180 
J09 , 
67 

26 

22 

10 

11 

4 52 
58 
HO 
55 

4 

6 19 
716 
*11 

4 4 
64 
62 
302 
127 
35 

PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 

96 cities 

200 

m i 

i 

[ 202 

199 ( 

j 2 198 

1 j 

*214 

4 206 

3 212 

*214 

New England 

151 

20S 

[ 208 

210 ; 

! 232 

144 * 

204 

201 1 

230 

«154 

Middle Atlantic 

259 

236 

! 233 , 

, 227 1 

229 1 

217 

252 

213 

230 

7210 

East North Central 1 

143 i 

153 

I 132 

139 . 

2 136 

336 

152 

145 j 

158 

*158 

West North Central 

304 

125 

! 117 | 

si »: 

! 114 ! 

108 

106 

* 325 I 

133 

4 78 

South Atlantic ! 

271 

270 

242 ! 

287 

' 238 i 

284 

3 295 

344 

3 247 

400 

East South Central--. 

173 | 

285 , 

; 294 i 

228 j 

| 278 j 

208 

299 

249 ! 

289 

223 

West South Central j 

426 t 

354 

343 

312 | 

218 ! 

444 

334 

387 !l 

440 

553 

Mountain ' 

240 

32S 

334 

273 I 1 

| 305 i 

304 

385 

228 | 

268 

328 

Pacific 5 

145 

167 1 

1 

385 

185 ‘j 

I 1 

193 

174 

! 

175 

185 

171 

138 


2 Racine, Wis., not included. 

2 Wilmington, Del., not included. 

* Sioux Falls, S. Dak., not included. 

*Barre, Vt., Pittsburgh, Pa., Cleveland, Ohio, Madison, Wis., and Sioux Falls, S. Dak., not included, 
♦Barre, Vt., not included. 

' Pittsburgh, Pa., not included, 

* Cleveland, Ohio, and Madison, Whs., not included. 
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Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports , and aggregate population of 
cities in each group , approximated as of July 1 , 1925 and 1926, respectively 


Group of cities 


New England - 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central.. 
West North Central. 

South Atlantic 

East South Central:. 
West South Central- 

Mountain 

Pacific 


Number 
of cities 
reporting 

j 

Number ! 
of cities | 
reporting 

Aggregate 
of cities 
cases 

population 

reporting 

cases ~ 

deaths 

1925 

1923 

103 

96 

29,944,998 

30,473,129 

12 

12 

2,176,124 

2, 206, 124 

10 

10 

10,346,970 

10,476,970 

16 

16 

7,481,656 

7,655,436 

14 

11 

2,594,962 

2,634,662 

21 

1 21 

2,716,070 

2,776,070 

7 

! 7 

993,103 

1,004,953 

S 

! 6 

1,184,057 

1,212,057 

9 

9 

563,912 

572,773 

* 6 

4 

1,888,142 j 

l 

1,934,084 


of cities 
deaths 


2, 176, 124 
10,346,970 
7, 481, 656 
2,461,380 
2,716,070 
993,103 
1,078,198 
563,912 
1,434,245 


2,206,124 
10,476,970 
7,655,436 
2,499,036 
2,776,070 
1,004,953 
1,103,695 
5 <2, 4*5 
1,469, 144 




FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAR EAST 

Report for weelc ended J armary 30, 1926 . — The following report for 
the week ended January 30, 1926, was transmitted by the Far East- 
ern Bureau of the health section of the League of Nations’ Secre- 
tariat, located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva: 


Port 


Calcutta 

Bombay 

Madras 

Rangoon 

Karachi 

Negapatam 

Colombo 

Basra 

Singapore „ 

Port Swettenham 

Penang. 

Batavia - 

Soerabaya 

Samarang 

Belawan Dell 

Padang (Sumatra) 

Sabang (Rhio) 

Macassar 

Pontianak (Borneo) 

Sandakan (North Borneo) 

Kuching (Sarawak) 

Timor Dilly 

Manila 

Zamboanga 

Bangkok 

Saigon and Choi on 

Haiphong 

Hongkong 

Shanghai 

Amoy 

Nagasaki 

Yokohama 

Smionoscki 

Moji 

Kobo 

Osaka 

Niigata 

Tsuruga 

Hakodate 

Keelung 

Fusan— 

Dairen 

Adelaide 

Brisbane „„ 

Fremantle 

Melbourne 

Sydney,.,. 

Rockhampton 

Townsville 

Port Darwin.. 

Broome — ... 

Port Moresby. 



Invercargill 


Plague 

Cholera 

Smallpox 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

\ 







0 


29 


40 


0 


0 

13 



0 


2 

4 

1 


2 


1 

f) 

0 


0 


0 

6 

3 


0 


5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


3 

2 

0 

0 

0 


1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

31 

19 

19 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

l 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

() 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 1 

n 

n 

n 

n 
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Port 

i 

Plague 

Cholera 

Smallpox 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

r 1 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Honolulu 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Alexandria 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Port Said 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mombasa (Kenya) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Massowah 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Djibuii 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mozambique 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Lourenco Marques 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Durban.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

East London 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

i 0 

Port Elizabeth 

0 

0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

Gape Town.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

PoiT-Louis (Mauritius) 

o 

0 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Seychelles 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 


CANADA 

Communicable diseases — Weelc ended February 13, 1926 . — The 
Canadian Ministry of Health reports certain communicable diseases 
in seven provinces of Canada for the week ended February 13 ; 1026, as 
follows: 



Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns- 

wick 

Quebec 

Ontario’ 

Manitoba 

Saskat- 

chewan 

Alberta 

Total 

Influenza 

32 







32 

1 

Poliomyelitis 




1 



Smallpox 




13 

2 

8 

3 

26 

Typhoid fever 




6 

9 


3 

1 

19 









ESTHONIA 1 


Communicable diseases — November , December, 1 925 . — Communi- 
cable diseases were reported in the Republic of Esthonia for the 
months of November and December, 1925, as follows: 


Disease 

Cases reported 

Novem- 
ber, 1925 

Decem- 
ber, 1925 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 


2 

Diphtheria , 

59 

51 

Leprosy, 

i 

5 

Measles 

2 

4 

Paratyphoid fever 

6 

1 

Scarlet fever 

89 

190 

Smallpox 

3 


Tuberculosis » 1 

125 

155 

Typhoid fever 

57 

58 





Population, census, 1,107,059. 

82790° — 26 3 
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FINLAND 

Communicable diseases — December , 1925 . — During the month of 
December; 1925, $3 cases of communicable diseases were reported 
in the Republic of Finland, of which G were diphtheria, 2 paratyphoid 
fever, and 45 scarlet fever. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Disease prevalence — Bristol , England — 1924 &nd 1925. — During the 
years 1924 and 1925 disease prevalence in Bristol, England, was 
reported as follows: 


Disease 

1925 

1924 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases i 

Deaths 



425 

i 

398 

Cftrebrnfapitifll meningitis 

2 

3 ! 

Diphtheria. 7 

1,138 

6 

74 

970 

63 

Dysentery 

32 


Influenza” 

114 

210 

Lethargic encephalitis 

65 

1G2 

Malaria 

12 


12 


Measles - 

251 

15 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 

57 

89 

Pneumonia _ 

433 ! 

i 


412 

Poliomyelitis ... _ 

6 

9 

Scarlet fever - 

1,500 

28 i 

831 

8 

Tuberculosis (all forms) ! 

458 

447 

Tvphoid fever 

31 

42 

Whooping cough 

75 

8 





i Population, estimated, 386,200. 


Mortality from cancer and organic diseases of the heart . — During 
the years 1924 and 1925 mortality from cancer and organic diseases 
of the heart was reported at Bristol, England, as follows: 1924 — 
cancer, 519 deaths; diseases of the heart, 543 deaths; 1925 — cancer, 
548 deaths; diseases of the heart, 556 deaths. 

HAWAII TERRITORY 

Plague-infected rat — Paauilo (vicinity) — January 29 } 1920 . — A 
plague-infected rat was reported found in the vicinity of PaauiET 
village, Hawaii, January 29, 1926. 

INDIA 

Improved health conditions — Bombay . — The advanced summary of 
vital statistics for Bombay, India, for the year 1925, published in the 
Times of India; shows that in 1925 Bombay had its lowest death rate 
since the year 1874, viz, 25.38 per thousand of the population. The 
disappearance of cholera and plague was stated to have produced a 
decline in the death rate since 1900, with only one large increase due 
to the world-wide epidemic of influenza. There was a similar im- 
provement noted in the infant mortality figures for 1925, which 
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showed that there were 2,000 fewer deaths of infants during that 
year than in the preceding year. Plague prevention through the 
destruction of rats, cholera prevention by sterilization of water, and 
infant-welfare work are noted as among the chief causes of the 
decrease in the city death rate. 

Eat destruction. — It was stated that the killing of rats at Bombay 
had been at the rate of 2,000 a day for the past 20 years, with a total, 
estimated, of 14,000,000 rats destroyed. 

Other contributory measures . — Among these are stated improved 
housing and sanitation, destruction of slums, infant-welfare centers, 
macernhw homes, institution of the antituberculosis league, establish- 
ment of tuberculosis sanatoria, and general spread of education. 

Proposed hospital extension . — Information dated January 9, 1926, 
shows that extension of hospital facilities at Bombay is being brought 
to the attention of the public through the press and through the 
efforts of a committee organized to consider the needs of the public 
in connection with hospital relief. It was estimated that the num- 
ber of beds available for the general public at Bombay is 2,056, and 
that the minimum number of beds provided should be 4,000, giving 
a ratio of 3.8 beds per 1,000 of the population. Prior to 1907 the 
only public hospitals — seven in number — were Government main- 
tained. It is proposed to inaugurate a yearly “Hospital Day” to 
he devoted to the collection of funds to inaugurate and maintain the 
proposed extension. 

LATVIA 

Communicable diseases — December, 1925 . — During the month of 
December, 1925, communicable diseases were reported in the Ke- 
public of Latvia as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

! Disease 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis.... 

7 

Rabies.. .... ........ .... 

1 

Diphtheria*. 

54 

Scarlet fever T _ _ 

336 

Dysentery 

l 

Smallpox . . . 

3 

T^Aprosy .. . 

1 

Typhniti _ niriir ! 

45 

Measles 

258 

Typhus fever 

10 

Mumps ...... ....... 

35 

Whooping cough 

34 

Puerperal septicemia 

3 



MEXICO 

Street paving and sewer construction — Torreon and Gomez Palacio . — 
Information dated February 4, 1926, shows that street paving and 
sewer construction are being carried out at Torreon, State of Du- 
rango, Mexico, and that similar measures are under consideration for 
the town of Gomez Palacio, situated on the Nazas River and nearly 
opposite Torreon. 
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UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Typlmx /{"o'— T)ic( >rbn\ 1925* — During the month of December, 
1925, 78 <\rs<s of typhus lov'd* with 9 deaths were reported in the 
Inina of Sou 111 Africa. Of these, 73 eases with 9 deaths occurred 
among the colored population and 5 eases among the European 
population. For distribution according to locality, see page 453. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Communicable diseases — January , 1926 . — Communicable diseases 
have been reported in the Virgin Islands of the United States for the 
month of January, 1926, as follows: 


Island and disease 

Cases 

Remarks 

St, Thomas and St. John: 

Chancroid . . 

2 


Dengue __ 

4 


Gonorrhea - 

2 

1, St. Croix. 
Falciparum. 

Malaria . . . _ - 

1 

Snrtin .. , 

1 

St. Croix: 

Dysentery . . — - P _.. _ _ . _ _ 

1 

Entamebic. 

Filariasis . 

1 

Bancrofti. 

Gnnnrrhea _ ...... 

2 

Tuberculosis^ 

2 

Chronic pulmonary. 



CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

The reports contained in the following tables must not bo considered as complete or final as regards 
either the lists of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports are given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended March 5, 1926 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 


Cases 

! 

Deaths 

Remarks 

India - - 


1 


Dee. 13-19, 1925: Cases, 2,944: 
deaths, 1,061. 

Calcutta 

Jan. 3-9. -- 

12 

! 

11 

Indo-Cbina: 


Saigon 

Jan. 4-10 

1 

1 

Including 100 kilometers of sur- 
rounding counti y. 

Philippine Islands: 




Manila 

Jan. 12-18 

4 

10 


Provinces— 




Bataan 

Dec. 13-26 

5 

6 


Bulacan 

Dec. 13-31 

21 

19 


Parapanga 

Dee. 20-31.. 

11 

10 


Siam: 

Bangkok 

Jmu.3-9 . 

36 

30 







PLAGUE 


Brazil: 

Bahia . 

Dec. 21-27 

1 

1 

China: 

■Wanking _ __ _ 

Jan. 3-23 

Hawaii Territory: 

Paanflo _ ._ 




India.. - 




Rangoon 

27— .Tan 9 

4 

26 

7 

1 

3 

26 

7 

Java: 

Batavia-- ....... 

Jan. 2-8— 

Soerabaya - - . 

Dec. 20-26 .. 

Bangkok - 

Jan, 3-9 

! 




Prevalent. 


Jan. 29, 1926: Plague-infected rat 
found in vicinity. 

Dec. 13-19, 1925: Cases, 1,941; 
deaths, 1,429. 


1 Prom medical officers of the Public Health Service. American cnncnie 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended March 6, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Brazil: 

Para 

Jan. 10-30 

25 

5 


China: 

Amoy 

Jan. 10-16 


Present. 

Chungking 

do 



Do. 

Manchuria— 

Harbin 

Jan. 1-7 .. 

1 


Nanking 

Jan. 3-9 


Prevalent. 

Estkoma 




November, 1925: Cases, 3. 

Great Britain: 

England and Wales 

Jan. 24-30 

365 


'Neweastle-on-Tyne 

India 


2 






Dec. 13-19, 1925: Cases, 2,887; 
deaths, 762. 

Calcutta 

Jan. 3-9 

18 

10 

Karachi... . _ .... 

Jan. 10-16 

2 

2 : 

Rangoon 

Dec. 27- Jan. 9 

8 

l 


Indo-Chma: 

Saigon 

Jan. 1-10 

1 


Including 100 kilometers of sur- 
rounding country. 

Italy: 

Genoa 

Jan. 21-31 

2 


Java: 

Soerabaya 

! Dec. 20-26 

52 

16 


Latvia 


December, 1925: Cases, 3. 

Including municipalities in Fed- 
I eral district. 

Varioloid. 

Mexico: 

Mexico City.. 

| Jan. 31-Feb. 6 

1 


Tampico 

Feb. 1-10 

2 


Peru: 

Arequipa.. 

December 


1 

Poland 




Nov. 22-28, 1925: One case. 

Siam: 

Bangkok... 

Jan. 3-9. 

2 

1 

Union of South Africa: 

Germiston district 

Jan. 2-9 



Outbreaks. 






TYPHUS FEVER 


Mexico: 

Mexico City 

Peru: 

Arequipa 

Tin inn nf Smith A frifs 

Jan. 31-Feb. 6 

December 

2 

1 

' 

Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral district. 

December, 1925: Cases, 78; 

Cape Province 




deaths, 9. Colored— cases, 73; 
deaths, 9. European, 5 cases. 

Dee. 1-31, 1925: Cases, 47; deaths, 
8. 

Outbreaks. In Queenstown dis- 
trict, on farms; and in two na- 
tive locations. 

Municipality. Outbreaks. 

Dee. 1-31, 1925: Cases, 8; 1 
death. 

Dec, 1-31, 1925: Cases, 18. 

Do 

Jan. 3-9 



Natal— 

Durban 

do 



Orange Free State - 




Transvaal 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to February’ 26, 1926 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

India _ 




Oct. 18-Dcc. 12, 1925: Cases, 

Calcutta 

Nov. 1-23 

101 

89 

15,753; deaths, 9.254. 

Do 

Dec. G-Jan. 2 

51 

63 

Madras 

Nov. 15-Jan, 2 

174 

70 


Do 

.Tan 3-ifi . _ _ 

26 

22 


Rangoon. 

Nov. S-Dec. 5. ... 

4 

4 


Indo-China 




September, 1925: Cases. 9; deaths 
5. September, 1924: Cases, 7; 
deaths, 4. (European eases, 2.) 
September, 192t: None. 
September, 1924: 1 case; 1 death. 
September, 1924: None. 

Province— 

Annam.. 

Sept. 1-30 

2 

2 

Cochin China __ 

i. _;_do 

5 

3 

Tonkin 

do 

! 2 

Japan 

Aug. 30-Oct. 17--. 

Nov. 9-Dec. 5 

409 


Philippine Islands: 

Manila 

S 

6 


Do 

Dec. 14-Jan. 3 

7 

4 


Do 

Jan. 4-10 ... 

1 

7 


Provinces— 

Bataan _ 

Nov. 30-Dec. 13... 

10 

8 


Bulacan 

Oct. 18-Nov. 7 

92 

64 


Do 

Nov. 23-Dec. 13... 

179 

69 


Laguna 

Nov. 23-Dec. 26___ 

18 

14 


Nueva Eeija 

do 

6 

2 


Pampanga 

Knv. 1-7. . . . 

1 

1 


Do 

Rizal 

Nov. 23-Dec. 19... 
Sept. 27-Nov. 21.. 
Dec. 7-13 

102 

75 

75 

21 


Romblon 

23 

12 


Russia 

May- June - 

7 


Dn_ 

July- August 

4 



Siam: 

Bangkok.. 

. Oct. 4-Nov. 14 

108 

68 


Do. 

Nov. 22-Dec. 26.. _ 

270 

149 


Dn_ 

Dec. 27- Jan. 2 

23 

14 


On vessel: 

Steamship 

. Oct. 3 

9 

Arrived at Bangkok, Siam; 





cases in coolie passengers. 


PLAGUE 


Argentina 




Brazil: 

Bahia 

Nov. 8-14 

2 


Do _ 

Dec. 27- Jan. 2 

1 

l 

Santos 

Dec. 8-21 


2 

British East Africa: 

Kenya— 

Kisprnn .... 

Nov. 22-Dec. 5 

1 

2 

Uganda Protectorate 

Sept .-Oct— 

256 

233 

Canary Islands: 

La Laguna 

Dee. 24 

3 

2 

Las Palmas . „ _ 

do 

1 


Do 


1 

1 

■ Santa Cruz de Tenerife— 
Ceylon: 

Colombo 

Dee. 18-27. 

3 


Nov. 15-Dec. 5 

3 

3 

Do 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 

1 

1 

China: 

Nanking..... 

Nov 15-Jan. 2 



Colombia: 

Buenaventura , , 




Ecuador: 

Eioy Alfaro. _ _ _ 

Jan. 1-15 

1 


, Guayaquil. 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31 

31 

12 

Do 

Jan. 1-15 

15 

1 

5 

Recreo (country estate) 

do. — 


Egypt 




Beni Suef 

Nov. 18 

i 

1 

Favoum Province 

Dec. 3-9 

l 

1 


Jan. 21-30, 1926' Six eases, occur- 
ring m intuior pi evinces of 
Salta and Saul u Fo, 


1 plague rodent 


Prevalent. 

Feb. 12, 1926: Plague-infected rat* 


Rats taken, Nov. 1-Dec. 31, 1925: 
49, "70; rats found infected, 2S1. 
Rats taken, Jan. 1-15, 1926: 
11,884; rats found infected, 80. 
Jan. l-Dec. 9, 1925: Cases, 138. 
Cm responding period, 1921: 
Cases. 365. 


1 From medical of Rums of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other souices. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 28, 1925, to February 26, 1928 — Continued 

PLAGUE— ( Viiftnuod 

* i ; j j 

Place Date i Cases i Deaths Beinarks 


Greece- j 

Athens i Nov. 1-30. 

Pali as ! Nov 13-Dec. 12... 

India f 

Bombay - Dec. 6-12. 

Do Ian. 3-9 

Calcutta Dec. 6-12 

Karachi Nov. 1-Dec. 19 — 

Madras Oct. 25-No v. 7 

Do Nov. 15-21 

Bangoon - Oct. 25-Dec. 26 — 

In do- China 


Province— 

Cambodia Sept. 1~30_, 

Cochin China Sept -Oct-. 


Bagdad - Dec. 13- Jan. 2 

Java* 

Batavia Oct. 24-No v. G 

Do Nov. 14- Jan. 1 

Cheubon Sept. 27-Oet. 17 

Do Nov. 15-28 

Djokjakarta Oct. 20-No v. 9 

Kediri Dee. 7 

Pekalongan Sept 27-Oct. 17 

Do Nov, 8-28- 

Bembang Oc€ 2Q 

Soerabaya Oct. 11-Dec. 19 

Tegal Sept. 27-Oct. 17___ 

Do Nov. 8-2S._ 

Madagascar. 

Province— 

Itasy Sept. 16-Oet. 31_._ 

Do Nov. 10-30 

Moramanga Sept. 16-Nov . 30 _ . 

Tananarive Sept. 16-Oct. 31__. 

Town- 

Fort Dauphin Sept. 10-Nov. 30_ . 

Tamatavo (port) Sept. 16-30 

Do Oct. 16-Nov. 30-.. 

Tananarive Sept. 16-30 

Do Nov. 1-30 

Other localities do 

Mauritius Island Sept. 20-Nov, 30.. 

Pamplemousses Oct. 1-Nov. 30 

Port Louis - do 

Riviere du Rempart do 

Netherlands India: 

Celebes Island- 

Macassar Dec. 12 

Nigeria August-September. 

Peru: 

Huaeho Jan, 26 — 

Lima Jan. 1-31 


Mollendo do 

Bussia May-June 

Do July- August, 

Senegal September- Octo- 

ber. 

Siam Aug. 23-0 ct. 13 

Bangkok Nov. 15-28 

Straits Settlements: 

Singapore Nov. 1-Dee. 5 

Syria: 

Beirut Nov. 11-20 

Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province— 

Kimberley district Dec. 13-19 

Middleburg district Dec. 6-12 

Steynsburg district Nov. 15-21 

Orange Free State— 

Boshof district Nov. 29-Dec. 5 

Bothaville district Dee. 6-12 J 


j Including Piraeus. 

; Oct. iS-Dee. 12, 1925: Cases, 
, 9,063; deaths, 6,900. 


September, 1925: Cases, 17; 
deaths, 16. September, 1924: 
Cases, fatal, 12. 

September, 1S24: Cases, 9; 
deaths, 9. 

; September, 1924: 1 case, 1 death. 


Epidemic in 1 locality. 

Do. 


Nov. 1-30, 1625: Cases, 232; 

deaths, 220. 


Epidemic. 

Port 60 miles north of Callao. 

In hospital. Some eases in prov- 
ince. 

12 or 15 cases reported unofficially,) 


f European. 

Native. On farm. 


1 In native. 

1 Native. On farm. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to February 26, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX 


Date Cases Deaths 


Algeria: 

Algiers Nov. 21-Dec, 31- 

Do - Jan. 1-10 

Arabia: 

Aden Nov. 29-Dec. 5 

Do Jan. 10-18 ! 

Argentina: 

Rosario October 

Australia: 

Queensland— 

Brisbane Dec. 9-15 

Brazil: 

Bio de Janeiro — Nov. 1-28 — 

Do Dec. 6-26 

British East Africa: 

Kenya— 

Mombasa. Nov. 15-Dec. 19— . 

Uganda Protectorate Sept. 1-Oct. 31- 

British South Africa: 

Southern Rhodesia Nov. 13-Dee. 23- _ 

Canada 


Alberta Jan. 10-Feb. 6 

Calgary Dec. 13-19 

British Columbia— 

Vancouver . Jan. 4-10 

Manitoba.... Jan. 3-Feb. 6 

Winnipeg Dec. 13-19 

Do Jan. 3-Feb. C 

New Brunswick— 

Northumberland Dec. 6-13 

Ontario... December, 1925- 

Do Jan. 1-Feb. 6 — . 

Admaston Jan. 1-31 

Ottawa Dec. 6-12 

Do Jan. 3-Feb. 6 

Toronto Dec. 27- Jan. 2 

Do ... Jan. 3-23 

Trenton Jan. 1-31 

Saskatchewan Jan. 3-Feb. 6 

Moose Jaw .do 

Regina Jan. 24-30 

Ceylon: 

Colombo Dec. 6-12 

Do Jan. 3-9 

China: 

Amoy Oct. 25-Dec. 19— . 

Antung Dec. 7-20 

Chungking-— Nov. 15-Jan. 9 

Foochow Nov. l-Jan. 9 

Hankow Nov. 14-Dec. 26 . . . 

Do Jan. 10-16 . 

Hongkong Nov. 22-Dec. 26... 

Manchuria— 

An-shan Dec. 6-12 

Do— Jan. 10-16— 

Changchun .do 

Dairen Oct. 19-Dec. 27.... 

Do. Dec. 28-Jan. 3 

Kai-yuan Jan. 10-16 — 

Mukden Oct. 24-Nov, 15- 

Tieh-ling —..do. 

Nanking. ..... Nov. 21-Dec. 26- 

Do..^......., Dec. 27-Jan. 2 

Shanghai Oct. 25-Jan. 2 

DO ... Jan. 3-9.. ..... 

, SwatOW Nov. 22-Jan. 16.. 

Tientsin.... Nov. i-Dec. 19... 

Egypt: 

Alexandria Dec, 3-31 

Do Jan. 8-14 

France — 


j Imported. 


Sept. 13-Jan. 2: In 7 Provinces, 
186 cases. Jan. 3-23, 1926, cases, 
115 Jan. 3 1-Feb. 0, 1926, 

cases, 33. 

From Drumheller, vicinity of 
Calgary. 


Port case. 
Do. 


South Manchurian Railway 
Do. 


Do, 

Do. 

36 

16 Cases, foreign. 
Prevalent. 


Gold Coast I September, 1925... I 


Sepetmber, October, 1925: Cases, 
I 91. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to February 26, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

l 

Deaths 

Great Britain* 

, 








Dec. 27- Jan. 23 

29 


_ 

Jan. 14-23 

2 



Nov. 29-Dec. 19.. « 

6 



Dec. 27- Jan. 23 

8 


Nottingham 

Nov. 22-Dec. 26... 

9 



Dec. 27- Jan. 9 

2 


Sheffield 

Nov. 22-Dee. 12... 

7 



Dec. 20-26 

3 


Da 

Dec. 27- Jan. 23 

10 


Q’ppflf.p. . .. . . 




Athens _ _ __ 

Nov. 1-30. 

17 

1 

Tredrn _ 




Bombay 

Nov. 8-Dec. 26 

26 

20 

Da 

Dee. 27-.Tnn. 9 _ 

26 

13 

Calcutta 

Nov. 29-Dec. 26... 

48 

25 

Dn 

Dee. 27-Jan - 2 _ 

30 

13 

Karachi , - - - 

Nov. 1-21 

23 


Do 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 

4 

2 

Dn 

Dec. 13-19 

3 


Dn 

Dec. 29-Jan. 9 _ 

10 

4 

Madras 

Nov. 15-Dec. 26... 

17 

5 

Do 

Dec. 27-Jan. 16 

18 


Rangoon 

Oet. 25-No v. 28. .. 

3 


Do 

Dec. 6-26 

4 

1 

Indo-Chma 




Province— 




Annnm 

Sept. 1-Octpi 

90 

23 

Cambodia 

do 

72 

30 

Cochin China 

do.... 

61 

30 

Saigon 

Dec 21-27 

2 

1 

Tonkin 

do 

22 


Iraq.. 




"Bagdad 

Nov. 1-14 

4 

4 

Do 

Nov. 22-Dec. 26- 

15 

11 

Do. 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 

5 

2 

Italy 




Rome 

Oct. 12-25 

1 


Jamaica 





Nov. 29-Dec. 26 

43 


Do „ 

Dec. 27-Jan. 30 

48 


Japan* 




Trviwnn r . 

Nov. 11-Dec. 10... 

3 


Yokohama ___ 

Dec. 14-20 

1 


Ja^a: 




Batavia 

Oct. 24-30 

1 


Do i 

Nov. 14-Dec. 25 .. 

7 


Cheubon - ' 

Nov. 8-14 

1 


Kraksaan ! 

Oct. 11-17 

11 


Malang — 

do 

2 


North Ran trim _ . . 

Oct. i— 17 

4 


Pekalongan 

Oct. 25-31 

1 


Probolingo 

Oct. 11-17 

1 


Soerabaya 

Oct. 11-Dee. 19— 

581 

SS 

South Bantam — 

Oct. 11-17 

1 


Tegal._ 

Oct. 4-10 

9 

1 

Malta... 

November 

14 


Mexico 



Agnasealientes 

Dec. 13- Jan. 2 

4 

3 

Do 

Jan. 3-30 


7 

Durango - 

Deo. 1-31 


1 

Do . 

Jan. 1-31, 


2 

Guadala lata 

Feb. 1 


1 

Merino City. __ ... 

Nov. 28-Dec. 5 

I 


Do - 

Jan. 3-23-— 

3 


San Luis Potosi 

Jan. 24-Feb. 6_ 


13 

Tampico 

Dec. 21- Jan. 2 

1 

1 

Do 

Jan. 2-31 

2 


Torreon 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31 


51 

Nigeria 

August-Septembei 

103 

1 

Persia: 



{ 


Remarks 


Nov. lo-Dcc. 26, 1925: Cases, 790. 
Dee. 27-Jau. 23, 1926: Cases, 
1,161. 


Oct. 1-31, 1925: Cases, 16. 

Oct. 18-Dec. 12, 1925: Cases, 
' 13,609; deaths, 2,928. 


September-October, 1925: Cases, 
204; deaths, 62. September. 
1924: Cases, 78; deaths, 22. 
September, 1924: Cases, S; 
deaths, 2. 

September, 1924: Cases, 16; 
deaths, 1. 

September, 1924: Cases, 43; 
deaths, 19, 

September, 1924: Cases, 11. 

Sept. 6-Oet. 17, 1925: Cases, Si; 
deaths, 40. % 


Aag. 2-Oct. 31, 1925: Cases, 38. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 26, 1925: Cases, 95. 
Dee. 27- Jan. 30, 1926: Cases, 
138. Reported as alastrim. 
Reported as alastrim. 

Do. 


July-Sepfcember, 1925: Deaths, 
1,157. 


Including municipalities in fed- 
eral District. 

Prevalence stated to be decreas- 
ing. . 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— -Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to February 26, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Peru: 

Arequipa 

Oct. 1-31 


1 


Poland * , - - --- 




Nov. 1-7, 1925: Cases, 8. 

Portugal: 

Tjipbon - 

Oct. 4-31 

124 


Bo - 

Nov. 16-Dec. 27. 

00 


Bo 

Nov. 14-Dec. 26. -_ 

187 


Bo 

Dee. 27-Jan. 17— 

40 

17 


Oporto _ - 

Nov. 22-Dec. 19..- 

2 

3 


1 Bn 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 

1 



■Russia 




May- June, 1925: Cases, 2,333. 

Bn 

July-August 

760 


Later than previously pub* 
Hshed reports. 

July 12-Scpt. 5, 1925: Cases, 21; 
deaths, 6. 

Siam , 



Bangkok 

Dec. 20-25 

3 

1 

Bn _ . ... 

Dec. 26- Jan. 2 

3 


Sierra Leone: 

Ivon rin district 

Dec. 16-31 

5 


Spain: 

-Madrid 

Year 1925 


18 


M alaga 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 


2 


Bo _ . .. . _ . 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 


1 


Valencia. 

Dec. 20-26 

1 



Bn _ _ 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 

1 



Bn _ 

Jan. 10-30 

8 



Switzerland 



June 28-No v. 21, 1925: Cases, 62. 

Lucerne 

Oct. 1-Nov. 30.... 

8 


Zurich 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 

1 



Trinidad (West Indies): 

Port of Spain 

.Tan. 29 

1 


Imported. 

Tunisia: 

Tunis .... n 

Nov. 21-30 

2 


Bn 

Dec. 11-31 

.10 

1 


Bn r 

Jan. 1-20 

5 



Union of South Africa: 

Orange Free State— 
Ladybrand district 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 



Outbreaks. 

Transvaal — 

Belfast district 

do 



Do. 

Pretoria district r r 

Dec. 6-12 



Outbreaks. In native com- 





pound. 


TYPHXJS FEVER 


Algeria: 

Algiers . 

Oct. 1-Dec. 20 

4 

2 

26 

1 

2 


Argentina: 

Rosario ... 

Oct. 13-Dee. 31.... 



2 

Sofia..... ...... ... . . 

tober. 

Dec. 25-31 

Bn , 

Jan. 8-14. 


Chile: 

Valparaiso - . . . 

Nov. 29- Jan. 2 

2 

1 

China: * 

Anfcung 

Do _. T 

Nov. 29-Dee. 27... 
Jan. 4-10 

5 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 

2 

1 

Hongkong . ... . . T 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 


Manchuria— 

Harbin.. 

Dec. 17-23 


Czechoslovakia 

October, 1925 


^Alexandria _ 

Jan. 8-14 


Cairo . .. __ __ 

Nov. 5-11 

2 

Port Said.. _, t ,_ Tr . in . l . niII 

Nov. 19-25 

Finland ... n . rr _ rT ...... 


MMMMnj 

France. . ........ . 

July-October - 

4 


Germany. „ 

Oct. 25-31 - 

1 

mm 

Greece: 




Athens . T _ . ... . 

Nov, i— 30 

11 

2 

Salonlki 

Dec, 29-Jan. 4 

1 



October, 1925: l case. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, 

SMALLPOX, 

TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 


FEVER— 

Coiitiu 

tied 


Reports Received from December 26, 

1925, 

o February 26, 1926 — Continued 


TYPHUS F3\ ER — Continued 


Place | 

Date 

Cases ; 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Ireland* 





Cork County— 






Dec 26-Jan 1 

o 



Do- 

Jan. 2-S 1 

5 



Dumanway 

Nov. 14 

1 




Galway County 

Oct. 17 

1 



Latvia 

Oetofcer ? 1925 j 

2 



Lithuania 




September-October, 1925: Cases, 





9: deaths, 1. 

Mexico 




July-September, 1925: Deaths, 


Dec. 14-19 

1 


90. 

Durango 

Dec. 1-31 


i 


Do 

Jan 1-31 _J 


i 


Guadalajara 

Dec. S-Jan. 4 


3 


Mexico City 

Nov. 22-Dec. 26— _ 

157 


Including municipalities m Fed- 

Do 

Dec. 27-Jan 30 

37 


era! District. 

Tampico 

Dee. 2l-Jan. 10 

1 

1 


Torre on 

November, 1925... 


1 


Vera Cruz 

Feb. 12— 


1 


Morocco 

August, 1925 

3 



Palestine: 





Gaza 

Dec. IS 

1 



Jaffa. 

Dec. 1-7 

1 



Nazareth— 

Nov. 3-9._ 

1 



Safad. 

Nov. 24-30 

1 



Tel- Aviv 

do- 

1 



Peru: 





Arequipa.. . 

October, 1925 


2 


Poland-..*. 

Oct. U-Nov. 14... 

142 

16 


Rumania 




July, 1925: Cases, 74; deaths, 9. 

Russia 




May-June, 1925. Cases, 10,680. 





Later than previously pub- 


j 



lished reports. ! 

Do - 




July-August, 1925: Cases, 3,136. 

Union cf South Africa _! 

! 



Oct. 1-31, 1925: Cases, 88; deaths, 





7 (colored); cases, 7 (European 





population). 

Cape Province 

Oct. 1-31 

63 

5 

Colored. 

Do 

Nov. S-Dec. 26 



Outbreaks 

Middlebtirg district 

Dee. 0-12 

i 


European. On farm. 

Natal 

Oct. 1-Dec, 5 

l 



Orange Free State 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 

23 

1 


Do . . 

Nov. 1-Dcc. 26 



Outbreaks, 

Bcthuha district 

Dec. 0-12-. 



Do. 

Bothaville district 

do 

1 


Native. On farm. 

Transvaal... 

Oct. 1-31 

1 

1 


Do 

Dec. 13-26 



Outbreaks. 

B! oemliof district 

Dec 27-Jan. 2 



Outbreaks. On farm. 

YELLOW FEVER 

Gold Coast 

September- 

1 

1 


Nigeria 

August-Septem- 

2 

1 



her. 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN SPOTTED FEVER 

A STUDY OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE PRESENCE OF 

RICKETTSIA-LIKE ORGANISMS IN TICK SMEARS AND THE INFEC- 
TIVENESS OF THE SAME TICKS 

By R. R. Parker, Special Expert, and R. R. Spencer, Surgeon, United States Public Health Service 1 

Observations upon Rocky Mountain spotted fever infection in the 
tick vector (D ermacentor andersoni Stiles) have shown repeatedly that 
if of two groups of hibernating adult ticks from the same infected 
lot, 2 the ticks of one group were examined without feeding and those 
of the other after feeding, those of the fed group would show (a) a 
greater percentage of ticks in which rickettsia can be demonstrated, 
(6) a tremendous increase in the number of rickettsia in the individual 
ticks, and (c) a much higher percentage of infective ticks. In fact, 
in unfed infected adults the rickettsia associated with Rocky Moun- 
tain spotted fever are often very difficult, or impossible, to find b y 
smear preparations, whereas in fed ticks of the identical lot they are 
usually very abundant. 

Our observations tabulated below were made upon individual adult 
ticks, part of them wild and of unknown history, and part reared, 
infected stock lots, the histories of which were known for at least one 
full laboratory generation. The latter were infected as larvae and 
tested as the resultant adults bf the same generation. 

Because of our evidence that both infectiousness of spotted fever 
virus and the presence of rickettsia can be more accurately deter- 
mined in ticks that have ingested blood, all adults used (except the 
controls under "A” below) were permitted to feed for two or some- 
times three days prior to dissection. 

For the demonstration of the rickettsia we depended upon the 
examination of smears of pieces of tick tissue from the salivary 
glands, brain, intestines, reproductive organs, Malpighian tubules, 
and sucking muscles (muscles of the chelieerge) . These smears were 
fixed for one-half hour in Regaud’s solution, 3 and stained in Giemsa J s 
solution. The remaining viscera of each tick were inoculated intra- 


1 The authors wish to express their appreciation of the cooperation and assistance furnished by the 
Montana State Board of Entomology. 

2 By “lot” is meant that the ticks used are all the progeny of a single female. Such lots are infected as 
larvae or nymphs on the same host, and subjected to the same feeding and environmental condition through- 

out each generation Ticks thus reared are especially valuable for comparative experimental procedure. 


a Potassium bichromate (S per cent) ... 100 parts. 

Formalin (40 per cent) 26 parts. 
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peritoneally into a guinea pig, thus affording an opportunity to com- 
pare smear results with the infectiousness of the same ticks. 

A. ADULT TICKS REARED AND INFECTED IN THE LABORATORY 
(1923 SERIES) 

Table 1 presents the results of smear examinations and viscera 
inoculations with both fed and unfed adult ticks of the known infected 
lot, 797 JB. 1 All ticks in Table 1, except 12 controls (Nos. 1 to 6 and 
62 to 67) were first fed on an animal host in order to u reactivate the 
virus, next examined for xickettsia by means of smear preparations, 
and finally tested for infectiveness by inoculating the remaining 
viscera into a guinea pig. For the smear preparations, parts of the 
salivary glands, brain, intestines, reproductive organs, and Mal- 
pighian tubules were used. 

Table 1. — Presence of rickcthia-like organisms in laboratory-reared, infected adult 
tides (lot 79 7 B) compared with the results of injecting guinea pigs with emulsions 
of the same ticks ( section A of text) 

UNFED ADI LT TICKS 


1 

1 

t 


Stained smears 



Tick 

No. 

Date tested j 

! 

1 

Sali- 

Intes- 

tines 

i 

Hcprc- 

Mai- 

Result of gmnei-pu inoculation 

i 


Brain 

\ary ! 

ductivp 

pighian 


| 



gland | 

organs 

tubule 


1 

1 July 31, 1920 

__ 

— 

! 

_ 

_ 

Negative. 

2 

, do__ 

— 

— 

+ 

— 

— 

Do 

3 

do__ 

— - 

— 


— 

— I 

Do. 

i 

do .. 

f 

— 

4“ 

4- 

4- 

Died in 6 day*. Calico undetermined. 

5 

do 


— 




Negative, subsequently immune. 

6 

d<>_ 

“ 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

Do. 



FED ON CALF FROM JULY 21 

TO AUGUST 2 

7 

Aug. 0, 1923 

1- | 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Spotted fern 

8 

do 


: + 

| + 

— 

4- 

Do 

if 

— ..do 



! + 

— 

4- 

Do 

10 

-- .do 

— I 

— | 




Do 

11 

... .do 

~L 

1 4~ 

+ 


4_ 

N eg iti vc 

12 j 

.. . do. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Do. 

13 j 

Aug 7, 1921 

4- 

4- 

+ 


4- 

Spotted fever. 

It 1 

. . .do . 

[ + 

4- 

— 

4- 

Do. 

15 j 

do. 

— 



— 

1 — 

Negative 


FFD ON JACK RABBIT FROM JULY 21 TO AUGUST 1 


Ifi Vug. 7, 1923 

4- 

4- 

4* 

__ 

4- 

Spotted fev or 

17 do 

— 

— 


— 


Do 

18 do. 


— 

4* 

— 


Do 

19 do 

+ 

4- 

4- 

— 

+ 

1)0 

20 do 

4- 

4- 

— 


Do 

21 Aug. 11, 1923 


4- 

4- 

— 

— i 

Do 

22 do 




— 

— 1 

Do 

23 do 

! + \ 

4- 

4* | 

+ 

4~ t 

Negative. 

2t do 


i — 

_ i 



Spotted ferer 

25 do__ . 

! + ! 

+ 

4- , 

4- 

+ 

Do. 


* History of lot 797 R: 

May 26, 1922.— Fngoiged female collected from a horse. 

July l, 1922.— Larvae began hatching from eggs deposited by female. 

Sept. 12, 1922.— Larvae began feeding on an infected Belgian rabbit; inoculated f» days provttiUoiy with a 
laboratory strain of spotted fever. 

Oct. b 1922, — Engorged larvae began molting to flat nymphs. 

Apr. U* 1923.— Normal Belgian rabbit infested with flat nymphs. 

May & 192&— Engorged nymphs tested and found infected by inoculation m a game i pig. 

June 2, 1923.— Engorged nymphs began molting to flat adults. 
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Table 1 . — Presence of rickettsia-like organisms in laboratory-reared, infected adult 
ticks (lot 797 B) compared with the results of injecting guinea-pigs with emulsions 
of the same ticks (section A of text ) — Continued 

FED ON HORSE FROM JULY 21 TO AUGUST 8 


- 


Stained smears 


Tick 

No. 

Date tested 


Sail- ! 

Intes- 

tines 

! 

i Repro- 

Alai- 

Result of guinea-pig inoculation 



Brain 

vary 1 

; ductive 

pighian 



i 

i 


gland 

organs 

tubule 

' 


26 

Aug 8, 1923 

4 

+ 

4- 

+ 

4“ 

1 4- 

Spotted fever 

27 

do__ 

4 

4 

4- 


Do. 

28 

do 

4 

+ 

4- 

i — 

! 4- 

Do. 

29 

do 




— 


Negative. 

30 

do 

4 

+ 

-L. 

4 

— 

4 

Spotted fever. 

31 

do 

4 

4 

— ■ 

4 

Do. 

32 

do 

4 

4* 

4 

4 

4- ! 

Do. 

33 

do._ 






Negative. 

34 

do 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

Do 

35 

do 

4 

4- 

4 

4- 

4- 

Spotted fever. 

36 

do 






Do. 


FED ON BELGIAN RABBIT FROM JULY 21 TO AUGUST 7 


37 i 

Aug. 9, 1923 

4 

4- 

I 4 

_ 

4- 

Spotted fever. 

38 

do i 

4- 

4- 

4- 

— 

4- 

Do. 

39 

do 

4 

4 

4 

— 

4 

Do. 

40 

do__ 

4 

4- 

4 

— 

4 

Do 

41 

do 

4- 

4- 

4- 


+ 

Do. 


FED ON SNOW S110E RABBIT FROM JULY 23 TO AUGUST 9 


42 j 

Aug. 11,1923 

_ 

, 

| 

__ 

_ 

Spotted fever 

43 ! 

do 

4 

4 ! 

4- | 

— 

— 

Do. 

44 

do 

4- 

4- 

4- | 

4- 

4- 

Do. 

45 

do 

4 

4* 

4- j 

— 

4 

Do 

46 

do 




— 


Do. » 

47 

: do 

4- 

4- 

1 ! 

4- 

4- 

Do. 


FED ON SHEEP FROM JULY 23 TO AUGUST 9 


48 

Aug. 13,1923 

4- 

i 4- 

_ 

- 1 

4- 

Spotted fever. 

49 

do, 

i 4- 

4- 

A. 

-L 

4 

Do. 

50 

do 

! 4- 

4" 

4- 

— 

4- 

Negative 

51 

do 

4- 

4- 

4 

4- 

4- 

Spotted fever 

52 

do 

! 4 

4 

4* 

4 

1 4- 

Do. 

53 


4- 

4- 

4- ; 

_L 

+ 

Do. 

54 ; 

do 



_ ! 

— 


Died m2 days Valueless 

55 

do 

— * 


“ 


~ | 

Negative. 


FED ON GUINEA PIG FROM AUGUST 1 TO AUGUST 20 


56 

Aug. 20, 1923 

4 

4- 

4- 

i 

4* 

+ 

Negifive. 

57 

do ! 

4 

_i_ 

4- 

4- 

4- 

Spotted fever. 

58 

do i 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4 

4 

Do. 

59 ! 

do : 

4 

4 

4* 

4 

4 

Do. 

60 j 

do 

+ 

4 

+ 

-L 

4 

Negative. 

61 


4- 1 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4 

Spotted fever. 


UNFED ADULT TICKS 


62 

Aug, 20,1923 





__ 

_ 

_ 

Negative. 

63 

do., 

— 

— 

I — 

— 

— 

Do. 

64 

do 

— 


— 

— 

— 

Do. 

65 

do 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Do. 

66 

do 


— 

4 

— 

4, 

Do. 

67 


4 

4 

4 


4 

Do. 
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Initial tests of unfed control ticks— On July 21, six unfed ticks 
(Nos. 1 to 6) were dissected, smeared, and inoculated. Rickettsia 
were found in only two of them and none of the inoculated guinea 
pigs developed spotted fever. The riekettsia occurring in such non- 
fever-producing ticks (Nos. 2 and 4) were always morphologically 
indistinguishable (coccoidal, short bacillary and diplo-hacillary 
forms) from those found in the fed ticks /which did produce spotted 
fever. 

Tests of fed ticks. — Fifty-five ticks (Nos. 7 to 61) were fed on various 
hosts as indicated in the table. The following tabulation shows the 
relationship found between the presence or absence of riekettsia in 
the smears and the infectiveness of the viscera of these 55 fed ticks: 


Rickettsia in smears 

Results of inocula- 
tion of remaining 
viscera of identi- 
cal ticks 

Present 

Absent 

Spotted 

fever 

Negative 

40 


35 

*5 

15 

2 8 

7 




1 Nos. 11, 23, 50, 56, 60. 

2 Nos. 7, 10, 17, 22, 24, 36, 42, 46. 


It is evident that of 40 ticks in which riekettsia were present, 35 
produced spotted fever and 5 did not, and that of 15 in which rick- 
etfsia were not demonstrated S produced spotted fever and 7 did not. 
Comparing the initial control tests upon the unfed ticks with the 
fed ticks, marked increases are observed in the proportion of ticks 
showing riekettsia and the proportion of ticks producing spotted 
fever following inoculation. The percentage of ticks with riekettsia 
was increased from 33.33 to 72.72, and that of infective ticks (im- 
munity-producing ticks excluded) from zero to 78, IS. 5 We observed 
also the usual tremendous increase in the number of riekettsia in 
individual tick smears of the fed group as compared with the unfed. 

Final tests of unfed control ticks . — Control tests upon the unfed 
ticks were again made on August 29, following the termination of the 
experimental feedings. This was done in order to rule out the possi- 
bility that the increase in the number of riekettsia noted in smears, 
and the increase in the infectiveness of the viscera of fed ticks (Nos. 
7 to 61) might have been due to some environmental condition other 
than the tick feeding or some other unrecognized influence to which 

* The vims from wintered, unfed ticks has never produced typical infection hut has frequently im- 
momzed the animals injected. The vims of tick No. 5, Table 1, ga\ e such a result, but was not included 
ia the percentages here given. 
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the rickettsia in both fed and unfed adults were exposed subsequent 
to the initial tests, and prior to the tests upon the fed ticks. Of 
these six unfed ticks (Nos. 62 to 67) none produced spotted fever 
upon inoculation, and only two showed rickettsia in the smears, 
these results being identical with those of the initial control test. 
Therefore, the increase in rickettsia as well as the infectiousness in 
ticks Nos. 7 to 61 was manifestly brought about by the ingestion of 
blood and attendant conditions. The rickettsia in these latter unfed 
controls were, like those in controls Nos. 2 and 4, morphologically 
indistinguishable from those found in the fed ticks. 

B. WILD ADULT TICKS (1923 SERIES) 

It is interesting to compare the results secured with wild ticks 
with those just given for the known infected lot, 797B. The unfed 
wild ticks were collected both from the east and west sides of the 
Bitterroot Valley, the latter being an area of severe infection, whereas 
no human cases have ever been shown to have originated on the 
east side, nor have we ever recovered infection from east-side ticks. 
As before, all ticks were fed on guinea pigs for two days prior to 
dissection. 

Although smears and innoculations were made from 800 ticks we 
have tabulated in Table 2 only a small selected group of these east 
and west side wild adult ticks which show definite rickettsia. Many 
of these showed rickettsia similar to those of the infected group in 
the smears of one or more tissues, but were not infective upon inocu- 
lation. 

Table 2. — Presence of rickettsia-like organisms in miscellaneous adult ticks from 
nature, compared with result of injecting guinea pigs with e7nulsio7is of the same 
ticks * (section B of text) 


FED OX GUINEA PIG JUNE 2 G AMD 27 (EAn^J SIDE) 


Tick 

No 

1 

j 

Date tested 

Stained smears 

Result of guinea-pig inoculation 

Brain 

i Sali- 
vary 
gland 

Intes- 
tines ! 

; i 

: Repro- J 
1 due- 1 
i live ] 
organs , 

! Mal- 
pig- 
i luan 
, tubule 

1 

July 17,1923 

_ 



_ | 

4- 

_ 

Negative. 

2 

do 


_ 

_ i 

4 

4- 

Do. 

3 

do 






+ 


Do. 

4 ! 

do 

— 

— 

— | 

4 

4 

Do. 

s 

July 19,1923 

— 

— 

— 

4 


Do. 

6 ! 

do 

_ 




4 


Do. 

7 i 

do 

— 

— 


4 

— ! 

Do. 


FED ON GUINEA PIG JULY 7 TO 9 (WEST SIDE) 


S 

July 26,1923 

| _ 





4 

_ 

Negative. 

9 

do 

| — 

4 

— ■ 

4 

4 

Do. 

10 

do 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Do. 

11 

do 




4 

4 

Do. 
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Table 2. — Presence of rickctisia-like organisms in miscellaneous adult ticks from 
nature, compared • with result of injecting guinea pigs with emulsions of the same 
% ticks {section B of text ) — Continued 

RED UN miENEA PM JULY 13 TO 1ft (WEST SIDE) 


Tick 

No. 

Onto tested 

Bruin 

Htai 

Sali- 

vary 

gland 

lied sine 

Intes- 

tines 

ars 

Repro- 

duc- 

tive 

organa 

Mal- 

pig- 

hmn 

tubule 

Result of guinea-pig inoculation 

12 

July 2(3,1023 



| _ 



4 

Negative. 

rs 

do 

— 

— 

— 

4 


— 

l)n. 

14 

— -do 

— 

— 

4 

4 


4 

Do. 

JS 

July 31,1023 

4 

4 

4 

4 


4 

Do. 

1(3 

do- 


— 

— 

4 


4 

Do. 

* 17 

do 

— 

— 

— 

4 


4 

Do. 

18 

July 23,1923 

4 

4 

4 

4 


4 

Do. 

If) 

-----do 

+ : 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Da 

20 

do ... 



4 

- 


4 

Do. 

21 

do-_ 

+ 

4 

4 

4 

r 

4 

Do. 

22 

July 24,1023 




- 

p 

4 

Do. 

23 

do 

+ 

— 

4 

- 

b 

4 

Do. 

24 

— do 


— 


- 


* 4 

Do. 

25 

do 

— 

— 

— 

- 

. 

4 

Do 

2fi 

July 25,1923 

+ 

4 

4 

- 

• 

4 

Do. 

27 

do 

4 

4 

4 

- 

- 

4 

Do. 

28 


4 

4 

4 

- 

b 

4 

Do. 


_ C. ADULT TICK TESTS (1925 SERIES) 

Two years after the above tests had been performed, two more 
series of 100 ticks each, infected and uninfected, were similarly tested, 
with the exception that smears of the sucking muscles (muscles of 
the chelicene) were made in addition to the smears of the other tick 
tissues. This was done because rickcttsia in large numbers are so 
frequently present in the mucles of infected adults both before and 
after feeding, especially under the latter conditions. 

The 100 ticks of the infected series were from several lots reared 
in the laboratory*. Their histories were analogous to the history of 
lot 797 B, having been infected as lame during the summer of 1921, 
reared to adults by fall, and having passed the following winter us 
unfed adults. Tim 100 ticks of the noninfcctod series were collected 
from the east side of the Bitterroot Valley during the spring of 1925, 
All ticks of both series were fed on guinea pigs for three days in 
groups of about 25 to an animal, then dissected, the smears of the 
six tissues made, and, finally, the remaining viscera of each tick 
injected into a guinea pig. Healthy male animals weighing 500 
grams or over were used exclusively. 

Table 3 gives the occurrence and distribution of rickettsia in the 
two series. 
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Table 3. — Occurrence and distribution of riekettsia in wild and in reared infected 
adult ticks of D. andersoni ( section C of text) 


11925 series] 

RICKETTSIA OCCURRENCE 



Present m— 

Absent in— 

100 adult ticks from east side of Bitterroot Valley 1 

42 ticks 

58 ticks. 

100 1 exiled infected adults'* 

60 ticks 

40 ticks. 




RICKETTSIA DISTRIBUTION 



42 noninfected 
ticks 

60 infected 
ticks 

Rickettsia in muscle smears * 

5 ticks. 

54 ticks. 

55 ticks. 

Riekettsia in brain smears. „ 

do 

Riekettsia in sail vary -gland smears 

3 ticks 

47 ticks. 

52 ticks. 

48 ticks. 

52 ticks. 

Riekettsia in intestine smears.. 

4 ticks 

Rickettsia m reproductive organs smears 

30 ticks 

Rickettsia in Malpighian tubule smears 

4 ticks 




1 None of the 300 guinea pigs injected with viscera of these ticks developed spotted fever. 

2 65 guinea pigs injected with tick viscera of this lot gave evidence of spotted fever. 


In the noninfected east-side group smears of 42 ticks (42 per cent) 
showed riekettsia. Thirty-six of these showed these organisms in the 
reproductive organs, while in only 8 ticks were they present in any of 
the other tissues. In the infected group, on the other hand, riekettsia 
were present in 60 ticks (60 per cent) ; and instead of being largely 
restricted to the reproductive organs, they were usually distributed 
in large numbers throughout the tissues. 

In the noninfected group the riekettsia stained, as a rule, purple or 
pink and were generally filiform organisms. However, in many 
instances they closely resembled, and to us were indistinguishable 
from the deep-blue staining, short bacillary and diplo-bacillary forms 
found in the infected group. . 

In the muscle tissue of the infected group the riekettsia were very 
numerous, stained blue, and frequently were arranged in rows packed 
between the muscle fibers (not intracellular). This arrangement and 
staining in the muscles of ticks were features of the riekettsia occurring 
in the reared infected lot which were never observed in the east-side 
ticks. 

Of the 100 ticks from the east side of the Bitterroot Valley not one 
produced spotted fever when tho viscera were injected into guinea 
pigs, nor were any of the animals subsequently immune to 1 cc. of 
guinea "pig’s blood virus. 

Of the infected group which is further analyzed in Table 4, 60 
produced spotted fever and 5 (a total of 65 per cent) gave evidence 
of infection by immunizing the injected guinea pigs against a sub- 
sequent in jection of blood virus. In some individual lots of this in* 
footed group more than 90 per cent gave evidence of infection, in 
others only 33 H per cent. 
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Table 4, — Comparison of results of g ainca-pig inoculation of the viscera of WO 
reared, infected adult ticks with the presence of riekettsia in the smears of 
same 

tUMBi series] 

100 REARED INFECTED AIMMjT TICKS 


00 


licks \\ ilh rlckcttsia in one or more 
organs 


40 tick* in which rickottM i eouM not 
be found 


Result of guinea-pig injection 


Result of guinea-pig injection 


Evidence of infection 

No evidence of 
infection 

Evidence of infection 

No evidence of 
infection 

Spotted 

lover 

lm- 

nmnity 

Negative 

Death 

from 

intcr- 

current 

infection 

Spotted 

lever 

Im- 

munity 

Negative 

Death 
from 
inter* 
curren I 
infection 


0 

o 

1 

6 

f> 

l 

27 

2 


Sixty ticks showed riekettsia in one or more organs. Fire of I hose 
did not produce spotted fever although the organisms appeared to ho 
identical with those in ticks that did produce the disease. 

Among the 40 ticks in which riekettsia wore not found, 0 gave 
spotted fever and 5 immunized the animals injected. 

It is evident, then, in testing this group of adult ticks, all infected 
when larvae with spotted fever virus, that riekettsia could not he 
demonstrated in the smears of 1 1 of 65 ticks (16.92 per cent) definitely 
shown, to have contained spotted-fever virus by the injection of the 
viscera of the identical ticks into guinea pigs, and further that 
riekettsia indistinguishable from those associated with spotted fever 
were found in the smears of 5 of 32 ticks (15.62 per eenO Unit did 
not produce any evidence of spotted fever when similarly inoculated. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


The data as presented show the following: (l) Thai, although of 
known infected adult ticks the majority of those containing riekett- 
sia were infective, yet of each lot tested a small group of mmm- 
fective ticks contained riekettsia morphologically identical, while 
still another small group was infectious though the tick smears were 
entirely free of organisms. (2) That of wild ticks from a known 
infected area a considerable proportion contained riekettsia indis- 
tinguishable from those associated with spotted fever, and that the 
smear and inoculation results of such ticks were parallel with those 
of the known infected group. (3) That a small proportion of wild 
ticks from a supposedly uninfected area contained similar riekettsia, 
but none caused infection. 

It k difficult to account for the noninfcctivc riekettsia which were 
present in part of the known infected, laboratory-reared ticks ('rubles 
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1 and 4) and which exhibited a morphology identical with that of the 
rickcttsia in fever-producing ticks of the same group. They may 
represent an avirulcnt phase of the spotted fever virus, although the 
nonpalhogenic nature of these bodies can not, of course, he ruled 
out. This accords with previous observations (5 of tick virus in a 
similar lot of known infected ticks by which we demonstrated various 
degrees of virulence for guinea pigs ranging from a noninfectivo or 
an immunizing phase in unfed , aestivating, or hibernating, ticks to 
an active highly virulent phase following feeding. The term “ re- 
activation ” has been used to designate this transition, 7 which has 
been repeatedly observed in known infected lots. For example, in 
recently infected larvae, the virus is present but is noninfectivo 
unless massive doses are used (5 engorged larvae very rarely infect; 
25 usually, but not alwa}^s cause infection, often of a mild character) ; 
in the resultant unfed hibernating nymphs the virus is present either 
in a noninfective or immunizing phase, hut in the fed nymphs it 
has acquired marked virulence; a noninfectious or immunizing phase 
is again encountered in the resultant unfed , aestivating, or hibernat- 
ing, adults, but in the fed adults a high degree of virulence has been 
reacquired. 

In presenting these observations we realize that the relatively 
small part of the tissue of a tick represented by our smear prepara- 
tions can not be taken as absolute evidence of the absence of rickcttsia 
from the entire tick. However, it is at least reasonable to believe 
that they were few in number, since the test ticks had all ingested 
blood and the rickcttsia had thus been afforded, as we have shown, 
the most favorable conditions for multiplication and distribution 
throughout the various tissues. There is, of course, the possibility 
that they were present in an unrecognized form. 


NEW YORK GOVERNOR EMPHASIZES HEALTH NEEDS 

INDORSES STATE AID TO LABORATORIES, ADVOCATES COUNTY HEALTH UNIT, AND 
APPROVES HICrH EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS FOR MEDICAL PRACTICE 

A recent issue of the Health Officers 7 Weekly Bulletin of the New 
Mexico State Bureau of Public Health calls attention to recom- 
mendations regarding public health made by Governor Smith, of New 
York, in his latest annual message to the State legislature, particularly 
with reference to extension of State aid to local public health labora- 
tories and the desirability of establishing the county as the unit for 
public health administration. 


* Spencer, R. R., and Parker, It. R.: Rocky Mountain Spotted Favor. Experimental Studies of Tick 
Virus. Pub. Health Rep., Nov, 28, 1925. Reprint No. 976. 

7 Spencer, R. R., and Parker, JR, li.: Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever: Inactivity of Fasting and Re- 
cently Fed Ticks. Pub. Health Rep., Feb. 23, 1923. Reprint No. 817. See also footnote 6. 
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The following is quoted from a recent Health News, issued by the 
New York State Department of Health: 

One of the great functions of government is t he preservation of public health. 
Our State health department has established the slogan, “Within certain natural 
limitations public health is purchasable.” No expenditure of public funds brings 
greater return to the State and its people than the money used for the promotion 
of the public health. Prevention of disease is cheaper than its cure or long- 
extended care and support. 

Our public health laboratories have been of great assistance in t he prevention of 
disease and arc an index of the character and extent of the whole held of public 
health work throughout the State. There are now 106 approved laboratories in 
various parts of the State. Since 1923, when the first appropriation was granted 
for State aid to local public health laboratories, the amounts expended by the 
State to meet local appropriations have increased yearly and the standards of work 
have steadily advanced. It is to be hoped that many other localities of the State 
will take advantage of State aid and increase this very necessary service. 

I feel compelled to call your attention to a weakness in our present health 
administration under the law which has been in existence since the reorganization 
of the State health department in 1914. The present unit of local health adminis- 
tration is entirely too small for efficient work. It is carried on by general practi- 
tioners of medicine in small localities, who, with totally inadequate compensation, 
are endeavoring, to the best of their ability and with the comparatively short time 
which they can devote to public health work, to discharge the duties required of 
them by the public health law, and it is due to the unselfish devotion of the great 
majority of local health officers and their cooperation with the State health 
authorities that so much has been accomplished. 

The unit for local public health work should be the county, with a full-time, 
qualified, county health officer, who should be made responsible for the conduct 
of local health matters within his jurisdiction with only such supervision as the 
State may be required to give in an advisory capacity, Buck an organization 
has been possible under the law for several years; vet, only one county— namely, 
Cattaraugus — has seen fit to take advantage of it, and with the very best results 
in promoting the physical welfare of the inhabitants. Other States have made 
notable progress in county health administration, and there are now some 2150 
such organizations throughout the country. 

It should also be noted that under the act providing Btnte aid for rural coun- 
ties, counties which establish a county health organization may receive from the 
State one-half of the amount appropriated by the county boards. This need not 
be an expensive service to the local community, and it is to be hoped that in the 
near future more counties will avail themselves of the provisions of these two 
laws which mean so much to the promotion of public health, * * # 

In recommending the establishment of high standards for medical 
practice the governor stated : 

I renew the recommendation of a year ago that careful consideration be given 
to the protection of the people of the State from unlicensed and unqualified 
persons practicing medicine. The cooperation of the medical profession is an 
essential factor in the protection of the public health, as well as in the care of the 
sieje, A very large part of modern public health is urging people to get the advice 
of their physicians before serious and perhaps incurable conditions have devel- 
oped. Such effort comes to naught if unqualified persons are allowed to hold 
themselves out as physicians. The subject is a difficult one, but the State of 
New York should take' the lead in establishing high standards of medical practice 
and providing a practicable plan for their enforcement. It is a matter of justice 
to qualified physicians and of protection to the public* 
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SMALLPOX IN FLORIDA 

Asst. Surg. Gen. S. B. Grubbs, of the United Slates Public Health 
Service, telegraphed from Jacksonville, Fla., under dale of March 7, 
1926, that from February 1 to March 3, 589 cases of smallpox were 
reported in Florida. During the same period Jacksonville reported 
106 eases of this disease, Miami 154 cases, and West Palm Beach 65 
cases. Reports for December and January were published in the 
Public Health Reports March 5, 1926, page 423. 

Efforts are being made by the Public Health Service and by the 
State and local health authorities to impress the people of Florida 
with the necessity for vaccination. 


ABSTRACTS OF COURT DECISIONS RELATING TO PUBLIC 

HEALTH 

Payment by counties of fees of local registrars of vital statistics held 
unlawful . — (Georgia Supreme Court; Smith, Conir., et al. v. State 
efc al., 129 S. E. 542; decided June 22, 1925.) The Georgia constitu- 
tion provided that (i The general assembly shall not have the power 
to delegate to any county the right to levy a tax for any purpose, 
except * * * to provide for necessary sanitation.’ ? The ques- 
tion presented to the court was whether or not the legislature could, 
under ibis constitutional provision, delegate to a county the right 
to levy a tax for the purpose of paying the fees of registrars of births 
and deaths under the vital statistics laws of the State. This question 
the court answered in the negative, holding that the discharge of the 
duties of local registrars did not provide or tend to provide for neces- 
sary sanitation, and also holding that the law authorizing the pay- 
ment of local registrars from county funds was unconstitutional and 
void. The following is taken from the court’s opinion: 

Formerly, officials charged with the financial affairs of a county wore not 
authorized to purchase vaccine matter for the inoculation of persons against 
smallpox. Daniel v. Putnam County, 113 Ga. 570, 38 8. E. 980, 54 L. R. A, 
292, It was doubtless due to this decision that, the constitution was so amended 
in 1908 as to authorize the legislature to empower counties to levy taxes “to 
provide for necessary sanitation.' ” * * * It was never the intention of the 
framers of the amendment to the constitution to use the term “sanitation’' in 
its broadest sense. It was not remotely in the mind of the people, in adopting 
this amendment, to authorize the expenditure of the public funds of a county, 
to gather data from which those engaged in medical research might discover new 
means of preventing disease, and in discovering new methods of securing sanita- 
tion. If we are to adopt the broadest meaning which could be given to the word 
“sanitation,” the legislature could authorize the county authorities to expend the 
public funds for the establishment and maintenance of medical and dental 
colleges, laboratories, maternity hospitals, factories for making medicines, 
dispensaries, public baths, and institutions for research work designed to dis- 
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cover new methods of sanifalion. We can not conceive that the framers of this 
amendment, and the people, in adopting it, had any such purpose in view. 
Clearly their purpose was to empower the legislature to authorize a county to 
levy a tax for the purpose of applying known and recognized methods of sanita- 
tion, such as vaccination to prevent smallpox, serums to prevent typhoid fever, 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, and the like, the purification of water, the destruction 
of the mosquito which produces yellow fever and malaria, and other well-known 
methods of sanitation. This provision of the constitution must be given a plain, 
practical, and common sense construction. So we are of the opinion that this 
provision of the constitution does not empower the legislature to authorize a 
county to levy taxes to pay the fees of these local registrars, and that the statute 
authorizing their payment from the public, funds of the county is unconstitu- 
tional and void. 

County health officer's expenses in attending professional meeting 
outside of Mate not payable by county . — (Mississippi Supreme Court; 
Miller, State Revenue Agent, v . Tucker et al- ; Samer>. Harding et al., 
105 So. 774; decided November 2, 1925.) In a suit against certain 
persons as members of the board of supervisors of a county to recover 
for alleged invalid allowances of claims against the county, one of 
the items which the coui;t held the board had no authority to allow 
was for expenses of the county health officer in making a trip to 
Washington to attend a professional meeting. It was contended 
that the claim was properly allowed by the board because it fell 
under the board’s jurisdiction “of all matters of county police,” 
but the court ruled adversely to such contention. 

Marriage annulled for fraud where husband concealed fact of being 
an epileptic . — (New Jersey Court of Chancery; Busch v. Gruber, 131 
A. 101; decided November 27, 1925.) The petitioner asked an 
annulment of her marriage on the ground that the defendant had 
concealed from her the fact that he was alllicted with epilepsy* 
The court decreed an annulment, stating that “ when a man who 
contracts marriage is and lias boon suffering from epilepsy (a chronic 
disease of the nervous system, attended by brain deterioration, which 
is progressive, is congenital, and likely to be transmitted by marriage 
and childbearing, and is considered incurable) fandj represents to 
his prospective wife that he is in good health, had never boon sick, 
and had had no occasion for a doctor, and within a short time after 
the marriage had epileptic fits, and his wife then for the first tune 
discovered the disease with which he was afflicted, and straightway 
left him, having had no knowledge of his condition at or before 
the time of the nuptials, the wife is entitled to have the marriage 
annulled for fraud, notwithstanding consummation.” 

Compensation under workmen's compensation ad allowed where 
tuberculosis followed chest injury . — (Iowa Supreme Court; Fnisso v* 
McClelland Co. et ah, 205 N. W. 737; decided November 17, 1925.) 
The plaintiff, a woodworker, was engaged with several other om- 
fls^yeas in moving a heavy oaken door* During the moving the 
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door tipped and the plaintiff, resisting it, was finally squeezed against 
the wall Three days later on examination by the company physi- 
cian a small red spot on the chest was the only external evidence of 
injury, but unsatisfactory internal conditions in the chest were 
found, and later tuberculosis developed. Up to the time of the in- 
jury the plaintiff had always been apparently healthy, but imme- 
diately following the injury he lost weight rapidly. The supreme 
court affirmed the judgment oh the lower court granting compen- 
sation. . 

Laws relating to eradication of bovine tuberculosis upheld and con- 
strued . — (Iowa Supreme Court; Pemill?;. Board of Suprs. of Black 
Hawk County et al., 205 N. W. 543; decided October 27, 1925.) 
This case involved the validity and construction of statutory provi- 
sions pertaining to testing and to accredited areas in the work of 
eradicating tuberculosis in cattle. Certain provisions of chapter 48, 
Laws of 1923, which were attacked were held constitutional and 
other statutory provisions on the subject of bovine tuberculosis 
eradication were construed. The plaintiff was denied an injunction 
to prevent the publication of the necessary notice for the enrollment 
of a certain county as an accredited area. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 27, 1926 

Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended February 27 , 1926, and corresponding week of 1925. ( From the 
Weekly Health Index , March 2, 1926, issued by the Bureau of the Census , De- 


partment of Commerce.) 

Week en «ed Corresponding 
Feb. 27, J 020 week 192.3 

Policies in force , 63, 454, 977 58, 814, 219 

Number of death claims — 12, 366 11, 954 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 10. 2 10. 6 
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Deaths from , all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended February 27, 1926, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1925. ( From the Weekly Health Index , March 8, 

1926 , issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 

Week ended Feb. 
27, im 

Annual 
death 
rate per , 

Deaths under 

X year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate 
week 
ended 
Feb, 27, 

1020 2 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
, rate 1 * * 4 * * * 

1,000 

corre- 

sponding 

week 

3925 

Week 
ended 
Fob. 27, 
1926 

Corre- 

sponding 

week 

1925 

Total CCS cities) - 

8,887 

16.0 

13.9 

1,017 

m 

a 83 


35 



6 

7 

64 

Albany * 

48 

2L2 

15.5 

3 

3 

63 

Atlanta 

78 



13 

8 


White 

37 



4 




41 

(5) 


9 



Balt uunre* — 

301 

10.7 

16.1 

29 

37 

85 

White 

236 



20 


71 

Colored 

65 

(•) 


9 


146 

Birmingham ... _ 

96 

^,3 

22. 3 

10 

9 


White ~ „ 

42 



5 




54 

(5) 


5 



Boston 

222 

14.8 

19.3 

26 

50 

73 

Bridgeport- - - 

37 



9 ! 

8 

353 

Buffalo* 

155 

15.(1 

18.8 

24 

35 

100 

Cambridge 

26 

11.3 

11.3 

3 

3 

50 

Camden., . 

57 

23.1 

19.5 

7 

5 

118 

Chicago * 

755 

13. 1 

12.2 

92 

95 

81 

Cincinnati 

120 

15.3 

14. 1 

15 

10 

93 

Cleveland 

230 

12.8 

11.0 

32 

32 

83 

Columbus 

71 

13.2 

14.9 

5 

12 

40 

Balias 

72 

10.4 

13.2 

8 

5 


White 

56 



7 




16 

(5) 


1 



Dayton 

32 

9.6 

13.6 

7 

6 

110 

Denver.. _ _____ 

109 

20.2 

15.8 

7 

8 


Dos Moines 

57 

3 0. 1) 

10.5 

2 


33 

Detroit 

370 

15.5 

12.1 

60 

54 

07 

Duluth 

30 

14.2 

9.0 

3 

1 

70 

El Paso - _ _ _ 

43 

21.4 

17.9 

0 

6 


Erie 

28 



4 

6 

7(1 

Fall River * 

32 

12.9 

16. 2 

l 

10 

15 

Flint 

20 

8.0 

10.8 

3 

5 

50 

Fort Worth 

31 

10.6 

ft, 6 

4 

2 


White 

24 






Colored _ 

7 

(») 


2 



Grand Rapids - 

20 

9.8 

“it."?)' 

4 

4' 

5,4 

Houston 

72 

22.8 

15 . 8 

7 

7 


White 

47 



2 



Coloi 0(1 — - 

25 

(«) 


3 



Indianapolis 

120 

17,4 

15. 0 

IK 

ii 

"”*132 

White. 

104 



15 


127 

Colored-, -„ 

i6 

(») 


3 


105 

Jacksonville, Flu 

42 

20.0 

10. 9 

3 

3 

62 

White - 

21 



2 


05 

Colored - - 

21 

(*) 


1 


57 

Jersey City - - 

01 

15.1 

1ft 8* 

13 

4 

02 

Kansas fifty, Km os • 

20 

13. 0 

----- 

li. a 

t 

2 

17 

White 

24 

1 


21 

Colored ----- 

5 



0 


0 

Kansas City, Mo 

H5 

16.3 

18,0 

13 

20" 


Los Angeles 

200 



19 

22 

53 

Louisville 

84 

34. 5 

10. 9 

a 

a 

95 

White 

68 



10 


100 

Colored— 

16 

(*) 


i 


03 

Lowell 

36 

17.0 

14.7 

8 

4 

149 

Lynn 

26 

13.2 

16.2 

i 

' 0 

25 

Memphis-' 

85 

25. 4 

20 3 

8 

12 


White * 

32 



X 



Colored-: 

53 

(*) 


7 



Milwaukee 

106 

11.0 

10, 0 

19 

13 

88 

Minneapolis 

75 

0.2 

12.7 

7 

15 

30 


1 Annual rate per 1,000 population. # 

* Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

8 Bata for 63 cities. 

4 Deaths for week ended Friday, February 26, 1926. 

, 8 In the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1920 constituted the following 

percentages of the total population: Atlanta ai, Baltimore 15, Birmingham 39, Balias 16, Fort Worth 14, 

Houston 25, Kansas City, Kans., 14, Louisville 17, Memphis 33, Nashville 30, New Orleans 20, Norfolk 

W, Richmond 32, and Washington, D. 0„ 25. 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended February 27, 1986, infant mortality, annual death rate , and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1925 . (From, the Weekly Health Index , March 2, 
1936, issued by the Bureau of Ike Census , Department of Commerce ) — Continued 


City 


Nashville 4 

White 

Colored 

New Bedford 

New Haven 

New Orleans 

White 

Colored 

New York - 

Bronx Borough 

Brooklyn Boiough.., 
Manhattan Borough. 

Queens Borough 

Richmond Borough.. 

Newark, N. J 

Not folk 

White 

Colored 

Oakland 

Oklahoma City 

Omaha - 

Paterson 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh. 

Portland, Oreg 

Providence 

Richmond 

White 

Colored 

Rochester 

St. Louis 

St. Paul- 

Balt Lake City C 

Ban Antonio 

Ban Diego 

Ban Francisco 

Schenectady 

Seattle 

Bonn rville 

Spokane 

Springfield, Mass 

Syracuse 

Tacoma 

Toledo , 

Trenton 

Washington, I). 0 

White 

Colored 

Walerhury 

Wilmington, Del 

Worcester 

Yonkers 

Youngstown 


Week ended Feb. 
27, 1926 

A nnual 
death 
late per 
1,000 
cone* 
sponding 
week 
1925 

Deaths under 

1 year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate 
week 
ended 
Feb. 27, 
1926 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

late 

W ock 
ended 
Feb. 27, 
1926 

Corre- 

sponding 

week 

1925 

48 

18.4 

16.8 

7 

S 


32 



7 



16 

(S) 


0 



22 

9.6 

15. 3 

7 

8 

122 

40 

11.7 

15.7 

4 

7 

55 

197 

24.8 

22.1 

12 

14 


109 



3 



88 

( 5 ) 


9 



1,809 

16.1 

13.1 

213 

178 

86 

196 

11.7 

9.8 

14 

15 

46 

010 

14.4 

11.6 

74 

57 

75 

802 

21.5 

17.5 

99* 

88 

109 

148 

10.8 

9.1 

24 

15 

109 

53 

20.0 

16. 6 

2* 

3 

35 

124 

14.3 

12.3 

18 

32 

86 

48 



0 

6 

112 

26 



1 


30 

22 

(a) 


5 


249 

66 

13 4 

14.2 

11 

3 

127 

28 



4 

4 


OS 

16.8 

14.8 

7 

2 

78 

42 

15. 5 

12.1 

6 

3 

104 

789 

20.8 

14.0 

70 

63 

9S 

178 

14.7 

14.4 

24 

14 

80 

66 

12.2 

12.7 

4 

5 

41 

83 

10.2 

14.0 

7 

14 

58 

128 

35.8 

16.5 

8 

3 

101 

84 



4 


78 

44 

(«i 


4 


140 

90 

14.8 

H.2 

12 

5 

90 

240 

15.2 

14.7 

20 

12 


61 

12.9 

11.9 

5 

5 

44 

39 

15.5 

13.1 

4 

1 

55 

85 

22.4 

J5.8 

35 

7 


54 

26.6 

38.7 

8 

1 

63 

164 

15. 3 

12.2 

15 

10 

90 

21 

11.8 

36.9 

4 

4 

lift 

75 



5 

3 

40 

20. 

, 10. 5 

12.1 

3 

4 

78 

40 

19. 2 

31.0 ! 

3 

3 

70 

36 

12.8 

13. 2 

5 

6 

72 

44 

12.6 

14,0 

30 

6 

320 

24 

12.0 

33 . r> 

1 

3 

28 

80 

14.5 

15.8 

30 

8 

97 

50 

m 7 

14. 6 

8 

6 

131 

226 

23. G 

10. 4 

21 

20 

119 

J39 



10 


83 

86 

<*) 


il 


201 

26 


5 

4 

107 

71 

"" mV 

13, 4 

7 

fi 

161 

46 

12. f) 

11.5 

4 

7 

46 

24 

21, 0 

15, i 

5 

4 

112 

28 

9.1 

14,7 

4 

8 

51 


See footnotes 4 and 5, on p, 174. 



PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department, Slate or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where , and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 


These reports arc preliminary, and the figures ure subject to change when later returns arc received by the 

Statu health officers 

Reports for Week Ended March 6, 1926 


ALABAMA Oases 

Chicken pox * « r »7 

Diphtheria 10 

Influenza,—* 1,000 

Malaria - 3 

Measles . 33(3 

Mumps 44 

Pellagra 3 

Pneumonia 180 

Scarlet fever 31 

Smallpox 25 

Tuberculosis 224 

Typhoid fever 13 

Whooping cough — 21 

ARIZONA 

Chicken pox. .. 7 

Diphtheria 2 

Influenza 11 

Measles * - 2 

Mumps, 8 

Pellagra 2 

Pneumonia.-. 2 

Scarlet fever - fi 

Tuberculosis 18 

Typhoid fever - 3 

W buopl ng cough-- . 3 

ARKANSAS 

Chicken pox 20 

Diphtheria . 9 

Hookworm disease - 1 

Influenza 557 

Malaria - 28 

Measles — 20 

Mumps 19 

Paratyphoid fever— * * — 1 

Pellagra 5 

Scarlet fever 10 

Smallpox * 4 

Trachoma * 2 

Tuberculosis 10 

Typhoid fever 8 

Whooping cough * . 39 


rti'iroKNiA 


Cerebrospinal meningitis: Cases 

Sacramento — - 1 

San Francisco.* 1 

Chicken pox - - 508 

Diphtheria 101 

Influenza.— — tflfi 

Measles JOT 

Mumps . 204 

Poliomyelitis: 

Alhambra 1 

Los Angeles 1 

Oakland ..... t 

Scarier fever * . . 173 

Smallpox: 

Brawley 10 

Los Angeles — 72 

Los Angeles County — 18 

Oakland * . . . 14 

Scattering . — „ 40 

Typhoid fever. . ..... 5 

Whooping cough — 55 

cohouAmj 

Chicken pox . ....... 121 

Diphtheria ..... 27 

Impetigo contagiosa— 1 

Influenza 38 

Measles 83 

Mumps ,1 

Pneumonia 20 

Scabies.. 1 

Scarlet fever 47 

Smallpox * 2 

Tuberculosis 43 

Typhoid fever 5 

Whooping cough 107 

dkuwaiua 

Anthrax . 1 

Chicken pox— 4 

Diphtheria * ... 8 

Influenza 15 

Measles .. 125 
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PELAWARE—continued Cases 

Pneumonia 9 

Scarlet fever — 3 

Tuberculosis 1 

Whooping cough 6 

FLORIDA 

Chicken pox 51 

Diphtheria 20 

Cl orarnn measles 1 

Influenza 175 

Malaria 1 

Measles 35 

Mumps — 27 

Pneumonia 16 

Scarlet fever 11 

Smallpox 182 

Tetanus 1 

Tuberculosis - 7 

Typhoid fever 8 

Whooping cough 12 

georoj i 

Anthrax 1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox - 73 

Dengue 1 

Diphtheria 7 

Dysentery 3 

Influenza .. 1,107 

Malaria 34 

Measles 81) 

Mumps 37 

Paratyphoid fever _ 5 

Pellagra.. 13 

Pneumonia 104 

Scarlet fever 6 

Septic sore throat - - 12 

Smallpox 16 

Tuberculosis- 9 

Typhoid fever 5 

Whooping cough . 40 

IDAHO 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

American Falls - 1 

Hayden Lake - 2 

Idaho Falls 2 

Pocatello 2 

Post Falls - 2 

Wallace-, 1 

Chicken pox - 14 

Diphtheria 5 

Influenza - 2 

Measles - 4 

Mumps - - 12 

Scarlet fever 10 

Smallpox-.- 9 

Typhoid fever 1 

W T hooping cough 13 

ILLINOIS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Cook County 1 

Du Page County- - 1 

Diphtheria— — 107 

Influenza - 123 

Measles 933 

82791 ° — 26 ' 2 


iUNors— continued Cases 

Pneumonia 598 

Poliomyelitis: 

I aspor County — 1 

Kendall County 1 

Scat let fever 464 

Smallpox 28 

Tuberculosis ~ _ 231 

Typhoid fever 15 

Whooping cough 247 

INDIANA 

Chicken pox 91 

Diphtheria--- 80 

Influenza 217 

Measles 1,790 

Mumps 1 

Pneumonia- 68 

Scailet fever - 220 

Smallpox.- - 98 

Trachoma.. 2 

Tuberculosis - - 56 

Typhoid fever 5 

W hooping cough - 64 

KANSAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Pliillipsburg - 1 

Chicken pox 119 

Diphtheria 23 

Influenza.. 102 

Measles 243 

Mumps 19 

Pneumonia 75 

Poliomyelitis— Ottawa 1 

Scarlet fever 77 

Smallpox--. - * 16 

Trachoma.. — — 2 

Tuberculosis. « 43 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough. 148 

LOT ISIANA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Diphtheria 20 

Influenza— 619 

Leprosy 1 

Lethargic encephalitis . 2 

Malaria 8 

Pneumonia — — 69 

Scarlet fever 19 

Smallpox 48 

Tuberculosis 36 

Typhoid fevor 16 

MAINE 

Chicken pox 27 

Diphtheria-.*, I 

G er man measles 9 

Influenza 6 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles 123 

Mumps 38 

Pneumonia I 22 

Poliomyelitis... l 

Scarlet fever *. 24 

Septic sore throat 1 

Tuberculosis 18 
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maine - continued 

Typhoid fever., .. 

Vincent's angina 

Whooping cough . 

MAETIiANT) 1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis - 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria - 

German measles 

Influenza 

Lethargic encephalitis 

Measles . 

Mumps 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 

Pneumonia {broncho) 

Pneumonia (lobar) 

Scarlet fever - — ... 

Se-ptie sore throat 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough . 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Anthrax: - 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Chicken pox 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative) 

Diphtheria 

German measles 

Influenza 

Lethargic encephalitis,... 

Measles 

Mumps... * 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 

Pneumonia (lobar) 

Scarlet fever 

Septic sore throat 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary) 

Tuberculosis (other forms). 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough * 


MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria 

Measles * 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


Cases 

4 

2 

20 


3 

1 If* 
24 
2 
291 
2 

1, 208 
107 
1 

102 

75 

55 

2 

52 

1 

09 


2 

1 

102 

8 

77 

162 

31 

3 

1,446 

121 

31 

133 

261 

2 

111 

38 

5 

514 


73 

2,120 

249 

364 

2 

48 

12 

245 


MINNESOTA 


Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Influenza... 

Lethargic encephalitis 

Measles.... 

Pneumonia , - T 

345 

39 

1 

2 

Scarlet fever... .. 

432 

Smallpox... 


Tuberculosis 


Typhoid fever 


Whooping cough..... 



MISSISSUTI Caw 

Diphtheria 9 

Influenza 1, (99 

Scarlet fever 1 

Smallpox 6 

Typhoid fever — 3 

MIMKOT, RI 

Cerebrospinal meningitis . . 1 

Chicken pox. iOf> 

Diphtheria 38 

Influenza 31 

Measles 300 

Mumps - 04 

Ophthalmia neonatorum .1 

Hat lies (in animals) 3 

Scarlet fever 26fl 

Smallpox 14 

Trachoma 3 

Tuberculosis, 48 

Whooping cough.. — 42 


MONTANA 

Chicken pox 25 

Diphtheria... „ 5 

German measles 13 

Influenza.. 347 

Measles 8 

Mumps * 142 

Kooky Mountain spotted fever I 

Scarlet fever 51 

Smallpox 20 

Tuberculosis 3 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough.. 9 

NEB CASK A 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 2 

Chicken pox 33 

Diphtheria... 4 

Measles 15 

Mumps 3 

Scarlet fever. . . 43 

•Smallpox .... 22 

Tuberculosis 3 

Typhoid fever , 1 

Whooping cough. . * 22 


NEW IKltHKY 


Cerebrospinal meningitis.. 3 

Chiclam pox 220 

Diphtheria. 77 

Influenza. 202 

Malaria,..-..... 1 

Measles.. 2, 136 

Tneamouia. „ 338 

Scarlet fever HK» 

Typhoid fevur 6 

Whooping cough „ 127 

NEW MEXICO 

Chicken pox...... 11 

Conjunctivitis... % 

Diphtheria * 17 

Influenza,. 72 


i Week ended Friday. 
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new Mexico— continued Cases 

Malaria 1 

Measles 4 

Mumps 11 

Pnoumoma 24 

Scarlet fever 12 

Smallpox 4 

Tuberculosis G 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough - 18 


NEW YORK 

(Exclusive of New York City) 


Cerebrospinal meningitis . 4 

Chicken pox 042 

Diphtheria - 52 

German measles 204 

' Influenza - GG7 

Lethargic encephalitis 3 

Measles 1,259 

Mumps 201 

Pneumonia 452 

Poliomyelitis ... 3 

Scarlet fever 237 

Septic sore throat 9 

Typhoid fever 12 

Vincent’s angina 10 

Whooping cough 498 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Chicken pox 208 

Diphtheria 32 

German measles 255 

Measles 191 

Scarlet fever 41 

Septic sore throat 1 

Smallpox . 27 

Whooping cough 191 

OKLAHOMA 

(Exclusive of Tulsa and Oklahoma City) 

Chicken pox . 36 

Diphtheria 22 

Influenza... 3,539 

Malaria 2o 

Measles 10 

Mumps 8 

Pellagra.... 3 

Pneumonia 201 

PoUoinyelitis— Lincoln County 2 

Scarlet fever 05 

Smallpox 40 

Typhoid fever . 4 

Whooping cough . 58 

OREGON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis - 4 

Chicken pox 51 

Diphtheria... 17 

Influenza 251 

Measles ..... 40 

Mumps. , 30 

Pneumonia *4 

Boeky Mountain spotted fever 1 

Scarlet fever 28 


Oregon— continued Cases 

Septic sore throat - 1 

Smallpox: 

Linn County 12 

Poitland 15 

Scattering 19 

Tuberculosis 3 

Typhoid fever, 3 

Whoopi ng cough 45 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Mauheim Township 3 1 

Philadelphia 1 

Chicken pox 896 

Diphtheria 236 

German measles 59 

Impetigo contagiosa 9 

Lethargic encephalitis. 

Bethlehem 1 

Philadelphia 1 

Pittsburgh . 1 

Measles 4,106 

Mumps 174 

Pneumonia 123 

Poliomyelitis— Oil City— 1 

Scabies 13 

Scarlet fever 734 

Smallpox _ „ 6 

Tetanus— Philadelphia 1 

Tuberculosis 105 

Whooping cough 415 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox 15 

Diphtheria 9 

Measles 22 

Mumps 77 

Pneumonia 6 

Scarlet fever 102 

Smallpox 4 

Typhoid fever... 1 

Whooping cough 1 

TENNESSEE 

Chicken pox .. 65 

Diphtheria 14 

Influenza 424 

Malaria 4 

Measles 444 

Mumps 35 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Pneumonia 172 

Poliomyelitis— Dyer County 1 

Scarlet fever..... 30 

Smallpox 5 

Tuberculosis 44 

Typhoid fever 1 

W hooping cough 30 

TEXAS 

Anthrax t 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 107 

Diphtheria 39 

Dysentery 1 

Influenza 3,523 


* Deaths. 


* County not specified. 
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TEXAs—continued 


Cases 

Measles 7 

Mumps... 20 

Pellagra . „ 1 

Pneumonia 8* 

Scarlet fever 30 

Smallpox fit 

Tuberculosis 33 

Typliokl fever 3 

Typhus fever 3 

Whooping cough. 40 

UTAH 

Chicken pox 42 

Diphtheria 13 

Influenza 14 

Measles.. .... 2 

Mumps 28 

Pneumonia 4 

Scarlet fever 8 

Smallpox — 1 

Whooping cough 77 

VERMONT 

Chicken pox__ 31 

Measles 10 

Mumps.. 28 

Scarlet fever .% 14 

Whooping cough 40 

WASHINGTON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Seattle 20 

Spokane 9 

Scattering 3 

Chicken pox 88 

Diphtheria 32 

Gorman measles 99 

Measles..... 41 

Mumps 127 

Pneumonia 3 

Scarlet fever 101 

Smallpox: 

Seattle 10 

Scattering 00 

Tuberculosis 5 


Keport for Week Er 

DISTRICT - 

Coses 


Chicken pox 44 

Diphtheria 9 

Influenza 58 

, Measles. - — 322 

Pneumonia 372 


Washington — continued 

Cases 


Typhoid fever 6 

Whooping cough 71 

W1SST VIRGINIA 

Diphtheria - 6 

Measles 13(1 

Scarlet fever 2t 

Smallpox... 2 

Tjplioid fever * 3 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee: 

Chicken pot * 01) 

Diphtheria 10 

German measles 4 

Measles 60 

Mumps - 38 

Pneumonia 34 

Scarlet fever - 18 

Tuberculosis .. 11 

Whooping cough - 56 

Scattering: 

Chicken pot 124 

Diphtheria 26 

German measles 172 

Influenza 103 

Measles 361 

Mumps 384 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 3 

Pneumonia 20 

Scarlet fever 35J» 

Smallpox .. 35 

Trachoma 3 

Tuberculosis. . 23 

Typhoid fever... 2 

Whooping cough. 156 

WYOMING 

Chicken pox 2 

Influenza - 38 

Mumps 8 

Pneumonia (broncho) „ 2 

Pneumonia (lobar).... 2 

Kooky Mountain spotted fever 3 

Scarlet fever.. 30 

Whooping cough ..... * 0 


ed February 27, 1926 

COLUMBIA 

Oases 


Scarlet fever. 32 

Tuberculosis 25 

Typhoid fever.... ... I 

Whooping cough - 30 
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SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly Slate reports is published weekly and covers only those Stales from 
which reports are received during the current week: 


State 

Cere- 

bro- 

spinal 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pel- 

lagra 

Polio- 

mye- 

litis 

Scarlet 

fever 

i 

Small- i 
pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

January, 1926 




: 







Mississippi 

1 

94 

11,801 

2,063 

1,398 

210 

3 

65 

91 

53 

Missouri 

3 

376 

145 

13 

229 1 


1 

1,030 

48 

18 

Montana 

0 

27 

22 

0 

31 


0 

147 

46 

2 

Oregon 

10 

109 

166 1 

0 

65 


1 

224 

313 

22 

South Carolina J 

2 

136 

5, 123 

281 

1 


0 

46 

52 

50 

South Dakota ! 

0 

33 

0 

20 


6 

442 

35 

4 

Washington 

12 

7° 

7 , 

0 

66 


2 

433 

426 

9 


PLAGUE ERADICATIVE MEASURES IN THE UNITED STATES 

The following items were taken from the reports of plague eradi- 


cative measures from Los Angeles, Calif. : 

Week ended February 20, 1926: 

Number of rats trapped 2, 396 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 0 

Number of squirrels examined 790 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected 0 

Number of mice trapped. 3, 312 

Number of mice found to be plague infected 0 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rodent, Nov. 6, 1925. 

Date of last human case, Jan. 15, 1925. 

GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

Diphtheria . — For the week ended February 20, 1926, 36 States 
reported 1,244 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended February 21, 
1925, the same States reported 1,640 cases of this disease* One 
hundred cities, situated in all parts of the country and having an 
aggregate population of more than 30,300,000, reported 797 cases of 
diphtheria for the week ended February 20, 1926. Last year for the 
corresponding week they reported 878 cases. The estimated expect- 
ancy for these cities was 1,049 cases. The estimated expectancy is 
based on the experience of the last nine years, excluding epidemics. 

Measles. -Thirty- three States reported 16,651 cases of measles for 
the week ended February 20, 1926, and 3,496 cases of this disease for 
the week ended February 21, 1925. One hundred cities reported 
11,566 cases of measles for the week this year, and 2,104 cases last 
year. 

Poliomyelitis . — The health officers of 36 States reported 14 cases of 
poliomyelitis for the week ended February 20, 1926. The same States 
reported 17 cases for the week ended February 21, 1925* 

Scarlet fever . — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows; 
Thirty-six States — this year, 3,934 cases; last year, 4,361 cases; 100 
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cities — this yrnr, 1,800 cases; last year, 2,140 cases; estimated 
expectancy, 1,235 cases. 

Smallpox. — For the week ended February 20, 1926, 36 States 
reported 94 4 eases of smallpox. Last year for (.he eorrespomling 
week they reported 1,250 eases. One hundred cities reported 
smallpox for the week as follows: 1926, 237 eases; 1925, 366 rases; 
estimated expectancy, 134 eases. Eighteen deaths from, smallpox 
wore reported by these cities for the week this year- at Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Typhoid fever . — One hundred and seventy -seven eases of typhoid 
fever were reported for the week ended February 20, 1926, by 35 
States. For the corresponding week of 1 925, the same States reported 
289 cases of this disease. One hundred cities reported 38 cases of 
typhoid fever for the week this year and 60 cases for the correspond- 
ing week last year. The estimated expectancy for those cities was 48 
cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia . — Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
were reported for the week by 93 cities, with a population of more 
than 29,600,000, as follows: 1926, 1,706 deaths; 1925, 1,323. 

City reports for week ended February 20, 1920 

The “estimated expectancy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many cases of tho disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. It is based on 
reports to the Public Health Service during tho past nine years. It is in most instances the median num- 
ber of cases reported in tho corresponding week of the preceding years. When the reports include several 
epidemics or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are excluded and 
the estimated expectancy is the mean numbei of cases reported for the week during nonepidemic years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for us many years ns possible, but 
no year earlier than 1917 is included. In obtaining tho estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of tho diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy, 




Chick- 
en pox, 
eases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenaa 




Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 

mr>, 

estimated 

Cases, 
esti- 
mated 
expec- 
tancy t 

(•uses 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

M ea- 
gles, 
wises 
re- 
ported 

Mumps, 

eases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

NEW ENGLAND 










Maine: 

Portland 

75. m 

22, 546 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

r, 

4 

A 

0 

2 

New Hampshire: 

Concord 

0 

0 

3 

i 

0 

n 

0 

2 

Manchester ..... 

83, 097 

10,008 

779, 620 
128, 993 
142, 065 
190,757 

69, 700 
267, 918 

<*> 

100, 197 
178,927 

0 : 

3 

0 

3 

0 

Vermont: 

Bane 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

49 

05 

5 

38 

1 

1 

($ 

3 

0 

193 

25 

i 24 

i l 

28 

3 

Fall Bivar 

Q MM 1 ! M Off! Jll 

2 

10 

4 

1 

1 

sprmgnoia 

Worcester 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

193 

34 

90 

mu 

58 

123 

26 

0 

2 

« 

t 

a 

Khode Island: 
Pawtucket 

1 

0 

1 , 

2 

5 

0 

• 0 

0 

V 

6 

Providence.. 

* 12 

9 

6 

8 

u 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport _ , , 

z 

6 

2 

9 

0 

Hartford 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 ! 

tf 

7 

New Haven 

30 

3 : 

1 

0 

3 


‘No estimate made. 
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City reports for weeh ended February 20, 1028- Continued 



New York: 

Buffalo. 

New York. 

Rochester 
Syracuse . 

New Jersey: 

Camdeu. 

Newark. 

Trenton 
Pennsylvania: . 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Reading 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland - 

Columbus 

Toledo. 

Indiana: 

Fort Wayne. 
Indianapolis. 

South Bend. 

Terre Haute. 

Illinois: 

Chicago. 

Peoria.. 

Springfield. 
Michigan: 

Detroit. 

Flint 

Grand Rapids 
Wisconsin: 

Madison 

Milwaukee-- 
Racine- - 
Superior. 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


Minnesota: 

HO, 502 

13 


425, 435 

89 

pfttii .... 

246, 001 

49 

Iowa: x , 

0) 

1 


(}) 

0 

flimiv ClfcV 

0 ) 

1 


36,771 

4 

Missouri; 

367, 481 

23 


78, 342 

1 


821, 543 

34 

North Dakota: 

Fargo. - - - 

26,403 

4 

Brunei F orkS- - ♦ ...... 

14,811 

1 

South Dakota. 

A OOIl 

15,036 

2 

2 

A Uvd V* V V-AA 

Sinnv Falls 

30, 127 

Nebraska: 

Lincoln 

60,041 

3 

16 

Omaha 

211,768 

Kansas: 

Tnnftlrjl - - - *. - « » . 

55, 411 

5 

Wichita.. 

88, 367 

1 

*No estimate made. 




37 

4 

80 

0 


6 

0 

1 

2 

24 

1 

10 

15 

0 

2 

14 1 0 

10 
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City reports for week ended February 20 1 lt0£f > — Continued 





Diphtheria 

Influenza 





Population 

Chick- 





Men- 

Mumps,* 

Pneu- 

t>i\ ision, State, and 

July 1, . 

i*n pox, 

Cases, 




sfos, 

(■MX*# 

nmnia, 

city 

1925, 

eases 

csfci- 

Cases 

(buses 

Deaths 

rases 

re- 

deaf hs 


estimated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

10- 

re- 

10- 

pen teil 

re- 



pot fed 

expee- 

pen ted 

ported 

ported 

ported 


ported 




t aney 







SOUTH ATLANTIC 










Delaware: 










Wilmington - 

122, Oil) 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

228 

0 

9 

Maryland: 

Baltimore . 

706, 206 

SO 

29 

35 

292 

39 

1,313 

188 

70 

Cumberland 

38,741 

0 

t 

0 

2 

1 

3 

0 

3 

Frederick . 

12, 035 

0 

1 

1 

(I 

1 

4 

0 

1 

District of Columbia: 










Washington 

407,006 

21 

15 

25 

30 

5 

81 

1) 

65 

Virginia: 










Lynchburg 

80, 305 

28 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

Norfolk-. — . 

(<) 

21 

2 

1 

0 

<) 

0 

2 

t 

Richmond 

180, 403 

4 

3 

4 

0 

12 

K 

ft 

30 

Roanoke 

58, 208 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

30 

1 

3 

West Virginia: 










Charleston 

49, 019 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Huntington 

63, 485 

0 

1 

o 

0 

0 

9 

0 


Wheeling 

56, 208 

1 

1 

i 

0 

0 

1 

0 

ft 

North Carolina: 










Raleigh 

30,371 

3 

1 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

4 

Wilmington.. 

37, 061 

26 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

.1 

Winston-Salem 

69, 031 

IS 

1 

0 

0 

0 

109 

2 

2 

South Carolina. 










Charleston 

73, 135 

0 

0 

0 

80 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Columbia 

41,225 

5 

1 

0 

0 

o ! 

0 

3 

0 

Greenville 

27,311 

2 

0 1 

1 

0 1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Georgia: 










Atlanta 

<*) 

3 

3 

3 

227 

9 

7 

0 

34 

Brunswick.. 

16,809 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Savannah 

93, 134 

1 

1 

0 

40 

0 

2 

0 

6 

Florida: 










St.. Petersburg. 

20, 847 


o 



0 



3 

Tampa 

94, 743 

4 

2 

1 

l 

1 

3 

6 

10 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Kentucky: 










Covington 

68, 309 

0 

1 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Louisville 

305,936 

6 

6 

2 

r> 

0 

35 

1 

9 

Tennessee: 








l 

Memphis 

174, 533 

68 

4 

ft 

0 

8 

6 

4 

! 21 

Nashville 

130, 229 

3 

1 

1 

o 

8 

189 

0 

10 

Alabama: 









Birmingham 

205, 670 

M 

2 

2 

49 

10 

ft 

2 

It 

Mobile 

65, 955 

0 

1 

0 

O 

ft 

9 

0 

1 

Montgomery 

46, 481 

3 

1 

1 

9 

0 

0 

a 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas: 










Fort Smith.. 

31,643 

2 

0 

0 

0 


0 

o 

.... 

Little Rock 

74, 216 

0 

1 

0 

8 

f 

1 

u 


Louisiana: 









New Orleans....... 

414. 493 

1 

13 

ft 

60 

to 

0 

0 

20 

Shreveport 

57,857 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

i 

4 

Oklahoma: 









Oklahoma City 

0) 

0 

1 

0 

40 

i 

0 

0 

4 

Texas: 










Dallas 

194, 450 

18 

6 

u 

72 

8 

1 

H 

24 

Galveston 

48,376 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Houston . 

164,954 

1 

2 

3 

0 

4 

0 

0 

26 

San Antonio 

198, 069 

0 

2 

t 

0 

10 

0 

0 

28 

MOUNTAIN 









Montana: 










Billings 

17, 971 

2 

1 

o 

0 

9 

% 

5 

0 

Great Falls..., 

29,883 

19 

1 

o 

0 

0 

3 

22 

% 

Helena... 

12, 037 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

2 

Missoula 

12, 668 

4 

0 

0 

62 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Idaho: 








Boise 

28.042 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 

6 

n 

0 


1 No estimate made. 
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City reports for week ended February 2 0 , 1928 — Continued 


Division, State, anti 
tnty 


mountain— continued 
Colorado: 

Denver. 

Pueblo 

New Mexico: 

Albuqueique 

Arizona: 

Phoenix 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City.... 
Nevada: 

Reno 

PACIFIC 

Washington: 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Tacoma. 

Oregon: 

Portland 

California: 

Los Angeles 

Sacramento- 

San Francisco 


Population 
July 1, 
1925, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

eases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

280, 911 

18 

10 

11 


10 

10 

1 

15 

43, 787 

4 

2 

3 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21, 000 

7 

1 

0 

7 

3 

2 

3 

5 

38, 669 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

130,948 

23 

2 

9 

0 

0 

0 

17 

0 

12,665 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 : 

1 



7 


o 


14 

89 


v) 

•jo 6 OQ7 

Oil 

17 

4 

1 

o 


1 

O 


, i UB, ow i 

104, 465 

3 

2 

7 

0 

0 J 

3 

1 

1 

282, 383 

19 

7 

10 

6 

3 

6 ! 

9 

13 

(i) 

124 

36 

41 

89 

15 

16 

26 

35 

72, 260 

5 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

567, 530 

45 

23 

16 

10 

11 

40 

11 

9 


i No estimate made. 


Division, State, 
and city 


Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

[expect- 

ancy 


NEW ENGLAND 

M nine: 

Portland.. ... 
New Hampshire: 
Concord- ..... 
Manchester - 
Vermont: 

Barre 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

Full Hiver ... 
Springfield ... 

Worcester 

Rhode Island: 

Pawtucket 

Providence — 
Connecticut: 

Bridgeport 

Hartford 

New Haven- -- 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

Buffalo 

New York — 

.Rochester 

Syracuse 

New Jersey: 

Camden 

Newark 

Trenton 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia.. 

Pittsburgh- - - 
Reading 

i Pulmonary tuberculosis only. 


Scarlet fever 


Cases 

re- 

ported 


Smallpox 


Cases,! 

csti- 

mated] 

[expect- 

ancy 


Cases 

re- 

ported 


Deaths 

re- 

ported 


Tuber- 

culosis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 


Cases, 

esti- Cases 
mated re- 
jexpect- ported 
ancy 


Typhoid fever 


10 

1137 

1 


Deaths 

re- 

ported 


(Whoop-] 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Deaths 

all 

causes 


27 


13 

25 


260 

20 

30 


20 

81 

48 

43 

01 


179 

1,861 

77 

53 

53 

125 


205 

37 
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City reports for week ended February 20 > 1926 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 1 


Smallpox 


Typhoid fovor 






Cason, 

esti- 

mated 

jxpeet- 



fuber- . 




Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 


Division, SI *ito. 

Oases, 




<*ulo» 

sts, 

Cases 



Deaths, 

nil 

ami city 

esti- 

mated 

Cusps 

riv 

( ’uses 
re- 

Deaths 

re- 

deaths 

re- 

esti- 

mated 

Cases 

re- 

Deaths 

te- 

eases 

re- 

causes 

< 

>\p«ot- 

ported 


ported 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



aney 






ancy 





EAST NORTH 












CENTRA h 












Ohio: 











153 

Cincinnati 

12 

80 

19 

1 

1 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

60 

Cleveland 

87 

2 

0 

0 

8 

2 

0 

0 

119 

227 

Columbus 

10 

25 

1 

2 

0 

2 

O 

0 

0 

1 

72 

Toledo 

21 

9 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

69 

Indiana: 








Fort Wayne... 

4 

4 

1 

0 

ft 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

Indianapolis... 

ft 

9 

6 

43 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

42 

116 

South Bond... 

3 

2 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

a 

Terre Haute... 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

Illinois: 











797 

Chicago 

140 

179 

3 

0 

0 

47 

3 

fl 

0 

63 

6 

Peoria 

5 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Springfield 

Michigan: 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

21 

25 

Detroit 

94 

132 

3 

0 

0 

28 

1 

1 

0 

49 

343 

Flint 

3 

19 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

27 

2ft 

Grand Rapids. 

9 

27 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

77 

32 

Wisconsin: 












Madison 

3 


X 




0 





Milwaukee 

34 

27 

3 

0 

6 

9 

0 

1 

0 

40 

331 

Racine.. 

5 

4 

1 l 

0 

0 

0 

x 

0 

0 

30 

12 

Superior ... 

2 

4 

3 

o 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

1 

7 

WEST NORTH 











CENTRAL 












Minnesota: 











30 

Duluth 

4 

20 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

16 

Minneapolis... 

42 

82 

14 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

112 

St, Paul 

27 

46 

7 

0 

0 

3 

1 

x 

0 

10 

63 

Iowa: 






Davenport 

Des Moines.... 
Sioux City 

2 

4 

2 

0 



0 

0 


0 


7 

2 

2 

x 



0 

0 


0 


2 

0 

1 

3 



0 

0 


Q 


Waterloo. .... 

2 

0 

1 

2 



0 

0 


6 


Missouri: 










Kansas City... 

13 

32 

2 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

20 

95 

St. Joseph 

St. Louis ... 

3 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

24 

32 

167 

4 

9 

0 

16 

1 

1 

0 

0 

219 

North Dakota: 




Fargo 

2 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

l 

0 

l 

12 

Grand Forks . . 

0 

0 

0 



ft 

ft 


ft 

South Dakota; 









Aberdeen 

2 

1 

0 

0 



ft 

o 


ft 


Sioux Falls. , „ 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

““6 

ft 

tt 

Nebraska: 












Lincoln 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

11 

15 

Omaha 

r» 

27 

6 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

70 

Kansas: 








Topeka.. ...... 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

13 

Wichita 

8 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

40 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware: 












Wilmington... 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

12 

51 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

44 

29 

l 

0 

0 

20 

2 

1 

2 

88 

352 

Cumberland... 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

U 

Frederick 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

ft 

5 

Dist. of Columbia: 












Washington... 

Virginia: 

23 

21 

2 

0 

0 

11 

1 

0 

0 

H 

m 

Lynchburg 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

17 

Norfolk 

1 

13 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 


Richmond..,.. 

4 

6 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

ft 

2 

90 

Roanoke....... 

0 

O 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

ft 

2 

a 

West Virginia: 
Charleston — 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

% 0 

0 

6 

7 

Huntington... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

% 0 

0 

ft 

16 

Wheeling...... 

North Carolina: 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

Raleigh 

0 

0 

1 

1 

o 

0 

o 

0 

ft 

0 

2ft 

it 

Wilmington... 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

t 

0 

ft 

2 ; 

Winston-Salea 

I 0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

ft 

12 

1$ 
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City reports for week ended February 20, 1926 — Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

culo- 

sis, 

deaths 

in- 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

I 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

potted 

Coses, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

poited 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

potted 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

SOUTH ATLANTIC— 












continued 












South Carolina: 












Charleston 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

43 

Columbia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Greenville 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

6 

Georgia: 












Atlanta 

4 

2 

2 

4 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

3 

120 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

Savannah 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

31 

Florida: 












St. Petersburg- 

0 


0 


0 

4 

0 


0 


29 

Tampa ... 

0 

1 

0 

21 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

62 

EAST SOUTH 












CENTRAL 












Kentucky: 












Covington 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

24 

Louisville 

5 

11 

1 

0 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

1 

86 

Tennessee' 












Memphis 

3 

22 

3 

16 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2 

86 

Nashville 

3 

5 

1 

1 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

l 

62 

Alabama- 












Birmingham— 

2 

6 

6 

4 

0 

7 

0 

1 

0 

9 

91 

Mobile 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

Montgomery.. 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

WEST SOUTH 












central 












Arkansas: 












Fort Smith 

1 

1 

1 

0 



o 

0 


1 


Little 1-toclc— 

1 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Louisiana: 












New Orleans. . 

5 

6 

2 

6 

0 

16 

2 

4 

1 

1 

234 

Shreveport- ... 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1 

9 

0 

27 

Oklahoma- 












Oklahoma City 

3 

5 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

i 26 

Texas: 











: 

Dallas 

2 

6 

3 

3 

0 

5 

0 

0 

9 

h 

83 

Galveston 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Houston. 

1 

1 

1 

14 

0 

« 4 

1 

0 

0 

l 

i 107 

San Antonio— 

1 

5 

1 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

80 

MOUNTAIN 












Montana: 












Billings 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i o 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

Great Falls 

2 

& 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

9 

Helena 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Missoula 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

6 

Idaho: 












Boise 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Colorado: 












Denver 

12 

1C 

3 

0 

0 

10 

0 

2 

1 

43 

94 

Ihuiblo 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

New Mexico: 












Albuquerque.. 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

6 

28 

Arizona: 












Phoenix 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

Utah: 












Salt Lake City. 

4 

3 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

21 

28 

Nevada: 












Beno 

0 

o' 

1 

1 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

PACIFIC 












Washington: 












Seattle 

11 

41 

3 

11 



o 

0 


4 


Spokane 

4 

24 

7 

1 



0 

1 


0 


Tacoma. — 

2 

2 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

9 

6 

19 

Oregon: 

Portland 

6 

14 

12 

13 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

4 

74 

California: 












Los Angeles... 

20 

37 

4 

41 

18 

36 

2 

4 

0 

6 

324 

Sacramento 

X 

2 

0 

3 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

9 

36 

San Francisco. 

16 

17 

6 

10 

0 

6 

1 

1 1 

1 

8 

m 
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City reports for welt ended February SO, 1928 — Continued 



Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic. 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan* 
tile paralysis) 

Pi vision, Male, anti city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

nuey 

CVes 

Deaths 

NEW END CAN'l) 










Massachusetts*. 

Boston - 

Springfield 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

l 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 









New York: 

Buffalo . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

New York 

c 

4 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

New Jersey: 

Newark 

0 

0 

i 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia 

1 

0 

1 

0 

o 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

' EAST NOliTH CENTRAL 










Illinois: 

Chicago 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Michigan: 

Detroit .. 

1 

0 

- 

0 

1 

0 

0 

l 

0 

0 

Wisconsin: 

Racine 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 









Missouri: 

St. Joseph 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

St. Louis 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nebraska: 

Omaha.-.- 

0 

0 

1 

1 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kansas: 

Wichita... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 










Maryland: 

Baltimore - ... 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

North Carolina: 

W inston-Salem 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia: 

Atlanta.... ........... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Florida: 

Tampa 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 






Kentucky: 

Louisville ............ 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tennessee: 

Memphis 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

t 

0 

0 

0 

Alabama: 

Birmingham-. .......... 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 







Arkansas; 

Little Rock 

0 

t 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Louisiana: 

New Orleans 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Texas; 

Pallas ............... 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

l 

0 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 









Montana: 

Great Palls 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City--- 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 





Washington: 

Seattle ...... 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

Spokane .... 

2 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 ( 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oregon: 

Portland . _ r _ ^. 1T . 

1 

1 

0 

1 

6 

0i 

0 

0 

California: 

Los Angeles 

2 

2 

o 

0 i 

o 

i 

0 j 

0 

0 

0 

Sacramento 

1 

1 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 


0 

0 

San Francisco 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 103 
cities for the five-week period ended February 20, 1926, compared 
with those for a like period ended February 21, 1925. The popula- 
tion figures used in computing the rates are approximate estimates 
as of July 1, 1925 and 3 926, respectively, authoritative figures for 
many of the cities not being available. The 103 cities reporting 
cases had an estimated aggregate population of nearly 30,000,000 in 
1925 and nearly 30,500,000 in 1926. The 96 cities reporting deaths 
had more than 29,250,000 estimated population in 1925 and more 
than. 29,750,000 in 1926. The number of cities included in each 
group and the estimated aggregate populations are shown in a sep- 
arate table below. 

Summary of weekly reports from cities , January 17 to February 20, 1926 — Annual 
rates per 100,000 population — Compared with rates for the corresponding period 
of 1925 i 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


W eek ended— 



Jan. 

| 

! Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 


24, 1925 

23, 1926 

31, 1925 

30, 1926 

7, 1925 

6, 1926 

14, 1925 

18, 1926 

21, 1925 

20, 1926 

103 cities 

159 

142 

2 ICO 

142 

a 169 

<134 

3 163 

a 136 

153 

! *187 

New England -i 

105 

132 

192 

118 

185 

97 

237 

123 

232 

' mo 

Middle Atlantic ! 

174 

137 

155 

130 

170 

129 

164 

140 

162 

132 

East North Central 

121 

131 

2 126 

138 

130 

119 

124 

8 132 

116 

i 8 134 

West N orth Central 

193 

206 

243 

245 

247 

< 220 

251 

* 170 

203 

< 204 

South Atlantic 

144 

152 

121 

UG 

3 145 

133 

a 173 

135 

148 

105 

East South Central.., 

74 

73 

89 

42 

58 

42 

63 

47 

74 

57 

West South Central 

154 

155 

141 

142 

167 

138 

154 

116 

119 

90 

Mountain 

231 

155 

129 

264 

185 

127 

92 

173 

157 

218 

Pacific 

213 

140 

279 

167 

257 

189 

171 

140 

157 

205 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


103 cities * 

204 

1,335 

3 204 

1,383 

3 242 

<1,482 

3 285 

51,719 

367 

5 1,986 

New England 

479 

2,572 

467 

2,751 

556 

2,408 

637 

2,347 

695 

? 2, 706 

Middle Atlantic 

186 

1,088 

205 

1, 185 

204 

1,347 

286 

1, 511 

371 

1,913 

East North Central 

352 

2, 068 

3 340 

2,088 

415 

2,152 

479 

8 2, 633 

037 

3 2, 899 

West North Central 

26 

156 

20 

277 

16 

<406 

28 

4 549 

26 

< 677 

South Atlantic. 

36 

2,477 

35 

2,280 

3 46 

2, 679 

3 02 

3, 112 

104 

3,276 

East South Central. - 

68 

285 

84 

394 

47 

711 

68 

732 

47 

960 

West South Central 

13 

13 

13 

26 

35 

34 

48 

13 

13 

9 

Mountain 

240 

118 

277 

100 

758 

91 

148 

109 

601 

137 

Pacific 

52 

65 

17 

73 

58 

105 

28 i 

167 

61 

202 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


103 cities 

356 

292 

2 346 

287 

3 397 

<298 

3 385 

8 298 

376 

«309 

New England 

575 

300 

516 

378 

592 

402 

544 

362 

585 

» 305 

Middle Atlantic 

325 

237 

299 

235 

372 

209 

406 

197 

374 

208 

East North Central 

344 

324 

2 366 

300 

398 

338 

371 

8 358 

m 

«37l 

West North Central 

780 

669 

766 

661 

844 

<749 

695 

<777 

719 

47*77 

South Atlantic.... 

190 

186 

175 

154 

3 241 

163 

8 261 

371 

; 157 

160 

East South Central 

168 

202 

200 

100 

89 

119 

194 

114 

205 

244 

West South Central 

185 

69 

194 

09 

154 

138 

114 

108 

119 

108 

Mountain 

296 

373 

260 

255 

324 

155 

370 

218 

240 

237 

Pacific 

210 

256 

215 

334 

246 

326 

168 

310 

177 

; 

332 


* The figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of cases 
reported. Populations used are estimated as of July l, 1925, and 1026, respectively, 

a Racine, Wis,, not included. 

3 Wilmington, Del., not included. 

< Sioux Falls. S. Dak., not included. 

« Madison, Wis., and Sioux Falls, S. Dak., not included, 

* Concord, N. H„ Madison, Wis., and Sioux Falls, S. Dak., not included. 

* Concord, N, U., not included. 

* Madison, Wis., not included. 
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Summary of weekly reports Jrom cities , January 17 to February 20, 1920 — Arui mtl 
rates per lOOfiOO population — Compared with rates for the corresponding period 
of 1925 — Continued 

SMALLPOX CASK RAT ICS 







Week ended — 





Ian. 
24, 1925 

Jan. 
23, 1920 

Jan. 
31, 1925 

Jan. 
30, 1920 

Feb. 

7, 1925 

Fob. 
n, 1926 

i Feb, 
14, 1925 

Feb, | 
13, 1926 

Feb. 
21, 1925 

Feb. 
20, 1926 

103 cities 

68 

35 

2 65 

40 

» 73 

4 47 

5 76 

6 53 

64 

Ml 

New England. - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

?o 

M lddle Atlantic 

G 

0 

9 

1 

2 

0 

4 

1 

2 

0 

East North Central 

45 

33 

2 33 

43 

36 

16 

33 

•23 

52 ! 

«34 

West North Central 

175 

36 

189 

53 

141 

4 54 

; 187 

4 32 

123 

4 04 

South Atlantic 

35 

56 

42 

58 

3 58 

101 

3 92 

81 

63 

51 

East South Central 

620 

47 

599 

21 

756 

42 

620 

62 

488 

104 

West South Central 

31 

99 

57 

125 

119 

155 

m 

112 

79 

142 

"'Mountain 

92 

27 

46 

18 

28 

73 

157 

73 

83 

36 

Pacific 

199 

194 

168 

205 

254 

324 

210 

461 

204 

104 


TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


103 cities. 

17 

13 

2 17 

8 

3 13 

<7 

M2 

*6 

10 

#7 

New England. 

19 

9 

7 

9 

29 

14 

19 

5 

0 

7 7 

Middle Atlantic 

20 

30 

19 

9 

13 

3 

6 

(> 

10 

4 

East North Central 

10 

3 

2 10 

4 

8 

3 

6 

8 4 

0 

8 6 

West North Central 

G 

4 

12 

2 

0 

4 6 

10 

4 4 

4 

4 G 

South Atlantic. ... 

12 

8 

35 

9 

• 16 

13 

» 20 

15 

K 

4 

East South Central 

26 

5 

21 

10 

11 

21 

37 

10 

32 

5 

West South Central 

40 

151 

57 

17 

22 

4 

44 

0 

40 

22 

Mountain 

46 

0 

18 

18 

28 

36 

18 

0 

37 

18 

Pacific 

14 

10 

3 

11 

17 

10 

11 

13 

22 

10 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


96 cities 

21 

20 

2 22 

29 

• 29 

4 35 

•27 

4 31 

29 

•50 

New England 

10 

7 

26 

17 

. 46 

12 

26 

19 

17 

"2 

Middle Atlantic 

20 

14 

16 

38 

24 

20 

22 

15 

21 

27 

East North Central 

17 

8 

2 11 

12 

12 

12 

to 

Ml 

17 

Ml 

West North Central 

19 

10 

15 

13 

39 

4 19 

11 

4 4 

21 

4 to 

South Atlantic 

21 

39 

36 

36 

844 

68 

2 52 

64 

52 

137 

East South Central 

58 

57 

68 

73 

03 

104 

58 

62 

68 

tot 

West South Central.... 

87 

94 

77 

151 

92 

180 

110 

302 

m 

298 

Mountain....... 

9 

18 

37 

73 

66 

109 

55 

127 

66 

too 

Pacific 

11 

39 

18 

78 

30 

07 

4 

35 

11 

00 

— . — — __ — . . 



— 

— 

- ... 

. .. - 

- 


... 


* 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


96 cities.. - 

202 

199 

2 198 

193 

2 214 ; 

4 206 

3 212 | 

•213 

207 

• 260 

Now England 

208 

210 

232 

H4 

204 

201 

230 

166 

232 

? 172 

Middle Atlantic 

233 

227 

229 

217 

252 

213 

230 j 

212 

215 

289 

East North Central 

132 

139 

3 136 

136 

162 

146 

168 1 

MfU 

173 

MK2 

West North Central 

117 

81 

114 

108 

106 

4 125 

133 

*78 

127 

* 127 

South Atlautie 

242 

287 

238 

284 

3 295 

344 

2 247 

406 

232 

486 

East South Control. 

294 

228 

278 

208 

299 

249 

289 

223 

291 

2ii6 

West South Central 

343 

312 

218 

444 

334 

387 

440 

653 

387 

563 

Mountain 

314 

273 

305 

164 

185 

228 

268 

328 

203 

173 

Pacific 

185 

185 

193 

174 

175 

185 

171 

138 

189 

174 


* Racine, Wis., not included, 

•Wilmington, Del., not included. 

•Sioux Falls, S. Dak., not included. 

•Madison, WiSy and Sioux Falls, S. Dak., not. included. 

•Concord, N. H„ Madison, Wis., and Sioux Falls, S. Dak., not included, 
7 Concord, N. H., not included, 

•Madison, Wis., not included. 
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Number of ciiics included in summary of weekly reports, and aggregate population of 
cities in each group , approximated as of July 1 , 1925 and 1926, respectively 


Group of cities 


Total 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central. 
West North Cential 

South Atlanl ic 

East South Central. 
West South Central. 

Mountain 

PaciUc 


Number 
of cities 
reporting 
oases 


103 

32 

10 

16 

14 

21 

7 

8 
0 
G 




FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAR EAST 

Report for wek ended February 6\ L9#6‘.— -The following report for 
the week ended February C, 192b, was transmitted by the Far Eastern 
Bureau of the health section of the League of Nations’ secretariat, 
located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva: 



Plague 



Cholera 

Small- 

pox 

Port 


s 

* 

JB 

* 

B 



CJ 

OJ 

$ 

2 

i 

"rtf 

0> 


6 

G 

6 

G 

o 

Q 

Calcutta 


0 


34 

43 

22 

Bombay - 


0 


0 

14 

4 

Madras. 


0 


9 

IB 

3 

Rangoon. «. 


7 


1 

11 

1 

Karachi 


0 


0 

8 

3 

Negapatam .. 


0 


11 

0 

0 

Colombo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Basra-.— - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

Singapore 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Port Swettenham 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Penang—. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Batavia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Soerabaya . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Samarang-. 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

Belawnn Deli - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Padang (Sumatra) 

Sabang (Rhio) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Makassar 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pontiannk (Borneo) — 
Sandakan (North Bor- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

neo). ------- - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kuching (Sarawak) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

31 

1 

Manila- ------- 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Zamboanga. — — — — 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bangkok... 

2 

2 

22 

10 

5 

2 

Saigon and Oholnn ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Haiphong-- .... 

0 

0 

0 

(1 

0 

0 

Tournne 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Hongkong 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Shanghai 

0 

0 

0 

0 


IK 

Amoy . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

*Y 

0 

Nagasaki 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Yokohama 

0 

0 

l) 

0 

0 

0 

simonoseki 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Moji .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kobe 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Osaka*.. ------- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 







Plague 

Cholera 

Small- 

pox 

Port 









a 


tn 

,a 


B 


i 

r5 

oi 

fs 

0> 

1 

% 

a> 


o 

Q 

u 

G 

0 

G 

Niigata 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

Tsurugii-- - ....... 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

Hakodate 

0 

0 

0 

() 

ft 

ft 

Kcolung... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

Pusan 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

ft 

Dairen 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

Adelaide 

0 

0 

ft 

ft 

0 

0 

Brisbane 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

ft 

0 

Fremantle.- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

Melbourne . 

0 

0 

ft 

ft 

0 

0 

Sydney 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

Rockhampton. 

Townsville 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

ft 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

ft 

ft 

Port Darwin 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

ft 

Broome 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

Port Moresby 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

ft 

0 

Auckland 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

ft 

ft 

Wellington 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

ft 

ft 

Christchurch 

0 

0 

ft 

ft 

0 

ft 

Invercargill 

0 

{) 

ft 

ft 

ft 

0 

Honolulu— 

0 

t) 

ft 

ft 

0 

0 

Suez. - — 

0 

0 

ft 

ft 

3 

ft 

Alexandria 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

ft 

0 

Port Said 

0 

0 

ft 

ft 

ft ; 

ft 

Mombasa (Kenya) 

0 

0 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

Massowuh. ....... 

0 

0 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

Djibutl 

0 

(1 

(1 

(1 

ft 

ft 

Rerbora - 

0 

0 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

Mozambhme, . ... 

ft 

0 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

Loureneo M twines* . 

0 

0 

ft 

ft ! 

ft 

f) 

Durban .......... 

0 

0 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

East London . . . . 

0 

f) 

ft 

ft 

ft 

0 

Poll Elizabeth- 

<» 

0 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

Cape Town , . . . 

n 

0 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

Port Louis (Mauritius)- 

0 

0 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

Seychelles.- 

(J 

0 

0 

ft 

ft 

ft 


BOLIVIA 

Conditions as regards prevalence of tuberculosis— Measures pro- 
posed — La Pas. — Information received under date of February 4, 
1925, shows that the Society of Medicine and Hygiene of La Past, 
which is an organization of the local medical profession, has begun 
a movement through the press for prevention of the spread of 
tuberculosis in Bolivia. It was stated that the prevalence was 
especially among the Indian class of the population. In the high 

tilt-’) 
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and dry altitudes in which this class previously lived there was 
believed to be relatively little tuberculosis, but the influx of the 
Indian population of the highlands to the more thickly populated 
centers of the larger cities has apparently greatly increased the 
prevalence of this disease. It is proposed to establish a tuberculosis 
hospital at La Paz, to limit the number of persons living in a house, 
and to institute sanitary and hygienic improvements. 

BULGARIA 

Typhoid fever — Sofia*. — During the week ended January 28, 1926, 
three cases of typhoid fever and one case of paratyphoid fever were 
reported at Sofia, Bulgaria. 

CANADA 

Communicable diseases — Week ended February 20 , 1926 . — The 
Canadian Ministry of Health reports certain conoimunicable diseases 
in seven Provinces of Canada for the week ended February 20, 1926, 
as follows: 



Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns- 

wick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Mani- 

toba 

Sas- 

katch- 

ewan 

Alberta 

Total 

Cerebrospinal fever - 



1 

1 




2 

Influenza 

25 




3 



28 

Lethargic encephalitis 





1 



1 

Smallpox 




24 

8 


2 

34 

Typhoid fever 

3 


6 

5 

2 


1 

17 











CANARY ISLANDS 

Plague .— Information received under dates of January 6-20 and 
February 5, 1926, shows the occurrence of a death from plague at 
Las Palmas, January 5, 1926, and a case at Santa Cruz de Teneriffe, 
February 1, 1926. 

Public health service. — Information dated December 81, 1925, 
shows that the public health service of the Canary Islands, which 
was centered up to October 15, 1925, at Santa Cruz de Tenoriffo, 
has been divided and health organization for the eastern group of 
islands established independently at Las Palmas. 

Summary of plague at Las Palmas. — Two eases of plague were 
reported at Las Palmas, December 18 and 24, 1925, both with fatal 
termination, and a plague death was reported January 5, 1926. 
Plague has been officially declared endemic at Las Palmas. 

CHINA 

Anthrax — Paratyphoid fever — Shanghai — January 10-23, 1926.— 
During the two weeks ended January 23, 1926, one case of anthrax 
82791°— 26 3 
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and one ease of paratyphoid fever were reported at Shanghai, China, 
among the foreign population, 

ECUADOR 

Plague— Guityaq uil January 16-31, 1926 , — During the half month 

ended January 31, 1026, JL9 eases of plague with 9 deaths were re- 
ported at Guayaquil, Ecuador. 

Plague-infected rats . — During the same period, 12,808 rats were 
reported taken at Guayaquil, of which 154 rats were fount l plague 
infected. 

Communicable diseases— Quito — January, 1926 , — During the month 
of January, 1920, 355 cases of communicable diseases with 34 deaths 
were notified at Quito, Ecuador, distributed by cause as follows: 
Diphtheria, cases 2, deaths 2; dysentery, cases 150, deaths 15; 
influenza, cases 150, deaths 0; tuberculosis, pulmonary, cases 32, 
deaths 7; typhoid fever, cases 20, deaths 3. Of the typhoid fever 
deaths, two occurred at the lazaretto. Five of the cases of typhoid 
fever were from the country. 

GREAT BRITAIN 

Smallpox — South Shields . — Under date of February 9, 1920, 
smallpox in a -severe form was stated to be present at South Shields, 
England, including cases in the Arab quarter of the town. South 
Shields is situated on the Tyne River. 

JAPAN 

Smallpox — Yokohama . — Information received February 23, 1920, 
shows seven cases of smallpox present at Yokohama. 

MEXICO 

General mortality — Mortality from communicable diseases- Tam* 
pico — Year 1925 . — During the year 192*5 mortality from all causes and 
from communicable diseases was reported, by months, at Tampico, 
Mexico, as follows; 


Disease 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr, 

May 

Juno 

July 

Aug. 

8(5 pt, 

Oct. 

1 

2 

39 

Nov, 

2 

6 

61 

1 

32 

tWv. 

3 

64 

2 

17 

Total 

7 

22 

817 

9 

158 
72 

3 

26 

H 

21 

284 

159 
U 

3,ft»9 

Diphtheria ,'iu— 


1 


1 

1 

1 




Dysentery,... 



2 

no 

7 

97 

1 

to 

2 

54 

Enteritis I 1 '...l 

Influenza ....I.... 

211 

1 

4 

17 

2 

2 

3 

49 

X 

5 

15 

127 

1 

3 

29 

86 

84 

Malaria....... 

Measles 

7 

14 

2 

1 

ft 

9 

19 

2 

11 

38 

Scarlet fever. 







Smallpox 

6 

9 ; 

3 

2 

3 

2 






Syphilis 


7 

r» 

20 

7 

3 

20 

12 

» 

H 

19 

11 

i 

\ 6 
24 
l 
t 

145 

Tetanus 








Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever....... 

Whooping cough 

2 2 

28 

» 

: ” ' 3 

124, 

23 

15 

26 

23 

27 

15 

2 

136 

26 

13 

1 

no 

22 

17 

2 

123 

27 

31 

2 

104 

All other causes/..,. 

■ Total 

. 159 

,161 

m 

m 

152 

...... 

226 

198 

272 

393 

291 

253 

290 

288 


1 265 

322 

m ! 
: : 

3,291 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 


The reports contained m the following fables must not be considered as complete or final as regards 
either the lists of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports are given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended March 12, 1926 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Chosen 

October 

G 



India 




Dec. 20-26, 1925: Cases, 2,743; 

Calcutta 

Jan 10—10 

21 

21 

deaths, 1,529. 

Madras.. _ _ 

Jan. 17-23 

15 

10 


Japan 

Oct. 25-No v. 28... 

82 


Siam: 

Bangkok. 

Jan. 10-16 

26 

36 






PLAGUE 


British East Africa: 

Nov. 1-30... 

82 

• 75 


Canary Islands' 

Santa Cruz do Tenoride ... 

Doc. 28- Feb. 1 

3 


Celebes: 

Makassar 

Dec. 20-Jan. 4 

4 

4 

Netherlands East Indies. 

Ceylon* 

Colombo . 

Jan. 10-16. . 

1 

1 

Ecuador: 

Guayaquil 

Jan. 16-31.’ 

19 

9 

Rats taken: 12,808; rats found 
plague infected, 154. 

Greece: 

Athens 

Jan. 1-33 

14 

3 

India 


Dec. 20-26, 1926: Cases, 1,355; 

Madras Presidency,.......! 

Dec. 20-26 

108 

64 

deaths, 1,015. 

Rangoon ...... 

Jan. 10-16... 

6 

5 


Java: 

Batavia.. 

Jan. 9-15... 

37 

37 

Province. 

Soerabaya ......... 

Dee. 27- Jan. 2 

10 

10 

Mauritius...... ..... 

Nov. 15-Dec. 26... 

12 

9 


Nigeria 

October 

147 

304 


Russia 

September... 

18 



8iatn.„ 

Oct. 4-31 

3 

3 


Bangkok 

Jim. 10-16 

1 








SMALLPOX 


Algeria: 

Algiers 

British East Africa: 
Kenya-* 

Mombasa... 

Canada: 

Ontario- 

Toronto 

China: 

Chungking 

Hongkong 

Manchuria— 

Dairen 

Shanghai. 


South Manchuria- 

An-shan 

Changchun. . 

Fushtin 

Kid-yuan. 

Mo-yang 

Mukden.. ... 
Swatow 


Jan. 21-31 

Dec. 27- Jan, 2.. 


Feb. (5-20. . 


Jan. 17-23. 
Jan. 3-10.. 


Jan. *1-10.. 
Jan. 10-23. 


Jnn. 17-30. 
do., 


Jan. 17-23. 
Jan, 21-30. 
Jan. 17-23. 
Jan. 24-30. 
Jan. 17-30. 


From mainland. 


Present. 


Cases among foreign population 
in International Settlement 
and French Concession; deaths 
in foreign and Chinese popu- 
lation. 

On railway line. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

. Do. 

I Prevalent. 


t From medical odium of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Tout in nod 

Reports Received During Week Ended March 12, 1026 — Continued 


SMALLPOX — < 'on I limed 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Great Britain: 

Leeds.. ................... 

Jan. 30-Feb. 6 

2 


N owcastle-on-Tyne. .. - 

do 

10 


Sheffield _ _ 

Jan. 21-Fob. 6 

2 


South Shields 

Feb. 9 



Greece: 

Athens ... 

Jan. 1-31 

23 

1 

India 



Calcutta. 

Jan. 10-16 

25 

13 

Madras 

Jan. 17-23 

10 

2 

Rangoon . _ 


6 


Japan; 

Yokohama 

Fob. 23 

7 


Java; 

Soorabaya 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 ..... 

17 

10 

Mexico: 

Guadalajara.... 

Fob. 16-22 

2 

San Luis Potosi 

Feb. 7-20 


11 

Tampico .... ... 

Fob. 14-20 

i 

Torreon 

Jan. 1—31 , 


33 

Siam: 

Bangkok.... 

Jan. 10-10 

3 

1 

Spain: 

Valencia 

Jan. 31-Fob. 6 

1 


Straits Settlements: 

Singapore . 

Dec. 20-26 

1 


Union of South Africa: 

Rumman district _ 

Jan. 10-16 ... 



1 


- 


Keniarks 


Reported present in severe form. 
Locality 10 miles from New- 
castle on Tyne River. Present 
in Arab quarter of town. 

Deo, 20-20, 1925: Cases, 2,976; 
deaths, 750. 


Outbreaks. 


TYPHUS FEVER 


Bulgaria _ n _ 

November 

3 


Czechoslovakia 

.....do 

86 


Greece: 

Athens-.* 

Jan. 1-31- . .... 

19 

4 

Hungary... .............. 

November 

3 


Mexico:' 

Mexico City 

Feb. 6-13 

17 


San Luis Potosi ........ 

Fob. 0-13 

1 

Morocco 

August-Novomber 
November 

36 


Norway ' 

1 


Poland 

Nov. 1-14 

88 

ii 

Rumania 

August 

33 

6 

Russia 

September... 

715 


Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province 

Jan. 10-16 


Natal— 

Durban 

Jan. 10-16 

1 







Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral District. 

Corrected, 


Outbreaks. At two localities. 


YELLOW FEVER 


Gold Coast .... 

October 

l 


Nigeria *_ r .. , 

October..... 

1 

1 

Senegal 

November... 

3 

2 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to March 5, 1926 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

TnfHa. _ 




Oct. 18-Dec. 19, 1925: Cases, 

Calcutta 

Nov. 1-28 

101 

89 

18,697; deaths, 10,918. 

Do 

Dec. 6- Jan. 9 

74 

Madras , ... 

Nov, 15-Jan. 2 

174 

70 


Do. .. 

Jan. 3-16 

26 

22 


■fta-ngn/vn 

Nov. 8-Dec. 5 

• 4 

4 


Indo-China . 




September, 1925: Cases, 9; deaths, 
5. September, 1924: Cases, 7; 
deaths, 4. (European cases, 2.) 
September, 1924: None. 
September, 1924: 1 case; 1 death. 

Including 100 kilometers of sur- 
rounding country. 

Province— 

Annatn 

Sept. 1-30 

2 

2 

Cochin China 

do 

5 

3 

Saigon. . . 

Jan. 4-10 

i 

1 

Tonkin 

do 

2 


Japan 

Aug. 30-Oct. 17 — 

Nov. 9- Jan. 3 

409 



Philippine Islands: 

Manila 

15 

10 


Do 

Jan. 4-18 ... 

5 

17 


Provinces— 

Bataan 

Nov. 30-Dec. 26 

29 

25 


Bulacan 

Oct. 18-Nov. 7 

92 

64 


Do 

Nov. 23-Dec. 31... 

200 

88 


Laguna 

Nov. 23-Dec. 26 

18 

14 


Nueva Ecija. 


6 

2 


Pampanga .* 

Nov. 1-7 

1 

1 


Do 

Nov. 23-Dec. 31—. 

113 

85 


Rizal 

Sept.27-Nov. 21... 
Dec. 7-13 

75 

21 


Rornblon 

23 

12 


Russia 

May-June. 

7 



Do 

July- August 

4 



Siam: 

Bangkok 

Oct. 4-Nov. 14.... 

108 

68 


Do 

Nov. 22-Dec. 26. - . 

270 

149 


Do. 

Dec. 27-Jan. 9 

59 

44 


On vessel: 

Steamship 

Oct. 3 

9 

Arrived at Bangkok, Siam; 
eases in coolie passengers. 






PLAGUE 


Argentina.... ........... 




Brazil: 

Bahia...... 

Nov, 8-Dec. 27.... 

3 

1 

Do 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2..... 

1 

1 

Santos 

Dec. 8-21 


2 

British East Africa: 

Kenya— 

Kisuniu 

Nov. 22-Dec. 5 

1 

2 

Uganda Protectorate.. 

Sept. -Oct 

256 

233 

Canary Islands; 


3 

2 

Las Palmas .... 

do 

1 


Do 

Jan. 7. 

1 

i 

Santa Cruz de Teneriffe 

Dec. 18-27. 

3 


Ceylon: 

Colombo 

Nov. 15-Dec. 5. . .. 

3 

3 

Do 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 

1 

1 

China; 

Nanking ................ 

Nov. 15-Jan, 23 



Colombia: 

Buenaventura 




Ecuador: 

Eloy Alfaro 

Jan. 1-15 

1 


Guayaquil ... 

Nov, l-Dec. 31-... 

, 31 

12 

Do 

Jan. 1-15 

15 

5 

Recreo (country estate) 

do I 

l 


'fEirvnt. 

: 

i 


Beni Suef 

Nov. 18 

1 

1 

Fayoum Province 

Dec. 3-9 

1 

1 


Jan. 24-50, 1926: Six cases, occur- 
ring in interior provinces of 
Salta and Santa Fc. 


1 plague rodent. 

Prevalent. 

Feb. 12, 1926: Plague-infected rat. 


Rats taken, Nov. 1-Dec. 31, 1926: 
49,370; rats found infected, 281. 
Rats taken, Jan. 1-15, 1926: 
11,864; rats found infected, 80, 
Jan. 1-Dec. 9. 1925; Cases, 138. 
Corresponding period, 1924s 
Cases, 365. 


* From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

F EV ER ~ -Cunt in tied 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to March 5, 1926 — Continued 

PLAGUE -Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Greece; 

Nov. Hit) 

18 

4 

Patras ..... 

Nov. 13-Dec. 13... 

4 

1 

Hawaii Territory: 




Tn<im 





Dec. 6-12 

1 

i 


Jan. 3-9 

2 

2 


Dec. 6-12 

1 

1 

Karachi ......... 

Nov. 1-Dec. 19 — 

4 

3 

Madras... - 

Oct. 25-No v. 7. ... 

75 

41 

Do 

Nov. 15-21 

35 

22 

Rangoon.. 

Oct. 25-Dec. 26.... 

* 23 

15 


Dec. 27-Jan. 9 . 

4 

3 





Province— 

Cambodia 

Sept. 1-30 ! 

a ! 

11 

Cochin China 

September- Octo- 
ber. 

Dec. 13 -Jan. 2 

14 

12 

Iraq: 

Bagdad . 

7 

a 

Java: 

Batavia 

Oct. 24-No v. 6. ... 

94 

89 

Do 

Nov. 14~Jan. 8. .. 

341 

323 

Oherihon 

Sept. 27-Oct. 17... 

1(56 

Do 

Nov. 15-28 . 


59 

Djokjakarta 

Oct. 20-Nov. 9„.__ 



Kediri 

Dec. 7 



Pekalfmcan.. __ . __ 

Sept, 27-Oct. 17... 


42 

Do... 

Nov. 8-28 


HO 

Rembang 

Oct. 20. 



Soerabaya 

Oct. ll- Dec. 26.... 

59 

59 

, TegaL... 

Sept. 27-Oct, 17. . 
Nov. 8-28 

6 

(1 

Do 


14 

Madagascar 




Province— 

Itasy 

Sept, Ifl-Oet. 31... 
Nov. 16-30 

20 

20 

Do 

13 

13 

Moramanga 

Sept. 16-Nov. 30.. 
Sept. 16-Oct. 31... 

Sept, 16-Nov. 30 . 
Sept. 10-50 . .. 

Oct. 16-Nov. 30. . 

25 

25 

Tananarive 

174 

169 

Town- 

Fort Dauphin 

6 

3 

Tamutave (port)....... 

3 

2 

Do 

9 

9 

Tananarive 

Sept. 10-30 

2 

0 

Do.,.. 

Nov. 1-30 

a 

11 

Other localities. 

do , 

194 

182 

Mauritius Island 

Sept. 20-Nov. 30 . 
Oct. 1-Nov. 30.... 

n 

10 

Pamplftm ot i s«es 

3 

2 

Port Louis. , 

do 

4 

t 

Riviere du Hempart....... 

.... .do 

2 


Netherlands India; 

Celebes Island— 

Makassar ... 

Dec, 12 



Nigeria......... 

August-Septombei 

Jan, 26 

349 

267 

Peru: 

Huacko 

15 


Lima ........ 

Jan. 1-31 

20 


Mollcndo „ 

do 



Russia „ 

May-June 

67 


Do 

July-August.. 

139 


Senegal 

September- Octo- 
ber. 

Aug. 23-Oct. 13... 

Nov. 15-28 

Jan. 3-9. .......... 

45 

25 

Siam *. 

60 

3 

38 

40 

Bangkok.. 

30 

Straits Settlements: 

Singapore 

Nov. 1-Doc. f>„ .... 

B 

8 

Syria: 

Beirut 

Nov, 11-20* 

I 



Remarks 


Including Plrasus. 


3 am 20. 1920: Plague-infected rat 
found in vicinity, 

Oct. l 8~I>ec. in* 1925: Oases, 
11,904; deaths, 8,329. 


September, October 1025; Cases, 
25; deaths, 2 3. September, 
1021: deaths, 12. 

September, 1924: Oases, 0; deaths, 

0 . 

September, 1924: L case, 1 death. 


Province, 

Epidemic in 1 locality. 
Do. 

Do, 


Nov. 1*00, 1925: < ’uses, 252; 
deaths, 220. 


Epidemic, 


Port 00 miles north of < ‘atbui. 

In hospital. Some eases lit prov- 
ince, 

12 or 15 eases reported miom- 
dully, 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to March 5, 1926 — Continued 

FUGUE? — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Union of South Africa: 

Capo Province— 

Kimberley district _ . . 

Dec. 13-19 

1 



Middleburg district 

Rtevnshnrg district 

Dec. 0-12 _ _ 

1 


European. 

Native. On farm. 

In native. 

Nov. 15-21 

1 


Orange Free State— 

■Rnshnf district _ 

Nov. 20-Dec. 5 

1 

1 

Bothaviile district 

Dec. 0-12 . 

1 

1 

Native. On farm. 





SMALLPOX 

Algoria: 

Algiers .... - 

Nov. 21-Dec. 31—. 

177 



' Do 

Jan. 1-10 

64 



Arabia: 

Aden. ......... _ .. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 

1 


Imported, 

Do 

Jan. 10-18 

2 

1 

Argentina: 

Rosario 

October 


1 


Australia: 

Queensland— 

Brisbane 

Dec. 9-15 

1 



Brazil. 

Para.. __ _ _ __ _ 

Jan. 10-30. _____ 

25 

5 


Rio de Janeiro 

Nov. 1-28 

134 

72 


Do 

Dec. 0-20 _ 

65 

26 


British Past Africa: 

Kenya— 

Mombasa 

Nov. 15-Dec. 19... 

14 

6 


Uganda Pi electorate 

Sept. 1-Oct. 31 

Nov. 13-Dec. 23... 

$ 

4 


British South Africa: 

Southern Rhodesia 

3 



Canada 


Sept. 13-Jan. 2: In 7 Provinces, 
186 cases. Jan. 3-23, 1926, cases, 
115. Jan. 3I-Feb, 6, 1926, 
cases, 33. 

From Drumhelter, vicinity of 
Calgary. 

Alberta 

Jan. 10-Feb. 25.,.. 

26 


Clalgarv 

Dec. 13-19— 

1 


British Columbia— 

Vancouver 

Jan. 4-10 

1 


Manitoba 

Jan. 3- Feb. 13.. 

22 

, 


Winnipeg,. 

Dee. 13-19 

2 



Do. 

Jan. 3-Feb. 6 

9 



New Brunswick— 

N orlbumberland 

Dec. 0-13—. 

1 



Ontario.,...,. ... ..1 

December, 1925. 

32 1 

i 


Do i 

Jan. 1-Feb. 13 

103 



Admaston 

Jan. 1-31 

11 



Ottawa. 

Dec. 0-12......^... 

2 



Do.... 

Jan. 3-Feb. 0 

2 



Toronto ....... 

Dee. 27-Jan. 2 . 

1 



Do. 

Jan. 3-23 

21 



Trenton 

Jan. 1-31 

7 



Saskfttehcwsui .. 

Jan. 3-Feb. 13 

39 



Moose Jaw..,, 

do _ 

2 



Regina 

.T an . 24-30. 

1 



Ceylon: 

Colombo.... 

Dee. 0-12 

1 


Fort case 

Do 

Jan. 3-9 

2 


Do. 

China: 

Amoy 

Oct. 25-Dee. 19,... 

l 


Do..... 

Jan. 10-16 



Present. 

Antung 

Dee. 7-20 

2 


Chungking 

Nov. 15-Jan, 16... 



Do. 

Foochow. 

Nov. 1-Jan. 9 



Do. 

Hankow 

Nov. 14-Dec. 26... 

4 


Do 

Jan. 10-16. .... 

1 



Hongkong. Tltir . . 

Nov. 22-Dec. 20... 

4 



Manchuria— 

An-shan 

Dee. 6-12.... 

1 



Do 

, Jan. 10-16 

1 


! South Manchurian Railway, 

Do. 

Changchun. 

do 

1 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to March 5, 1926 — 'Continued 
SMALLPOX — Oont imiwl 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

China -Continued. 

M anchuria— Cont i nued . 
Dairen 

Oct. 19-Dec. 27 

73 

15 

Do 

Dec- 26-*.Ian, 3.__ T _ 

11 

2 

Harbin - 

Jan. 1-7 

1 

Tvai-yuan . 

Jan. 10-10 

2 


Mukden 

Oct. 21-Nov. 15- - 

1 


Tieh-ling_._ 

do 

2 


Nanking I 

Nov. 21-Dee. 26— 



Do-. 

Dee. 27-.Tan. 9 



Shanghai - ------ 

Oct. 2,VJan. 2 

37 

36 

Do 

Jan. 3-9 

9 

16 

Swatow 

Nov. 22- Jan. 16 


Tientsin -------- - 

Nov. 1-Dec. 19--»- 

2 


Kgypt: , 

Alexandria - - 

Dec. 3-31 

5 

2 

Do — - 

Jan. 8-14.-.- 

2 

1 

Bsthonia - - 




France 




Gold Coast— - 

September, 1925 — 

14 

4 

Great Britain: 

England and Wales 


Hull 

Dec. 27-Jan. 23 

29 


Leeds — 

Jan. 14-23 

2 


Newcastlc-on-Tyne 

Do 

Nov. 29-Doc. 19— 

6 


Dec, 27-Jan. 30— 
Nov, 22-Dec. 26-.- 

10 


Nottingham 

9 


Do", 

Dec. 27-Jan. 9 

2 


Sheffield 

Nov. 22-Dec, 12- - 

7 


Tin 

Dec. 20-26 

3 


Do . 

Dec. 27-Jan. 23— 

10 


Greece 


Athens . _ 

Nov. 1-30 

17 

i 

India 



Bombay 

Nov. 8-Dec. 26— 

26 

20 

Dn 

Dec. 27-Jan. 9 

26 

13 

Calcutta - 

Nov. 29-Dec. 26— 

48 

25 

Do 

Dec. 27-Jan. 9 

48 

23 

Karachi — - 

Nov. 1-21 

23 

Do- 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 

4 

2 

Do 

Dec. 13-19 

3 


Dn 

Dec. 29-Jau. 16 

32 

6 

Madras. 

Nov. 15-Dec. 20... 
Dec. 27-Jan, 36.... 

17 

6 

Do 

18 

5 

Rangoon 

Oct. 25-Nov. 28-.. 

3 

Do 

Dec, 6-20 

4 

1 

Do — — — 

Dec. 27-Jan. 9 

8 

1 

Indo- China 

Province— 

Annam - 

Sept. 1-Oet, 31 

do. ........... 

90 

23 

Cambodia- 

72 

30 

Cochin China - 

.....do--.... 

61 

30 

Saigon - 

Dec. 21-27 

2 

I 

Do — - 

Jan. 1-10 

1 

Tonkin 


22 


Iraq. — — 



Bagdad - .. , . , 

Nov. 1-14.. 

4 

4 

Do 

Nov. 22-Dec. 26... 

15 

11 

Do — - 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2..... 

5 

2 

Ita.lv 



Genoa - , r ~ M - , 

Jan . 2l~3t 

2 


Roma 

Oct. 12-25 

1 


Jamaica-^ rr+r - ri . 



Kingston . 

Nov, 29-Doc. 20—. 

43 


Do-— 

Doc, 27-Jan. 30. J 

48 : 



Remarks 


South Manchurian Railway, 

l)o. 

Present, 

Do. 

Oases, foreign. 

Prevalent. 


November, 1925: Cases, 3, 
Soptember-Oetober, 1925: Cases, 
91. 


Nov. 15-Dec. 25, 1925: Caros, 790. 
Dec. 27 -Jan. 30, 1925; Cases 
1,526. 


Oct. 1 31, 1925* Coses, 10. 

Oct. 1H— Doe. 19, 1925: Cases, 
16,495; deaths, 3,590. 


S«ptemb<*r-OH<>l»cr, 1925: Cases, 
201; deaths, 62. September, 
1921; Cases, 7H; deaths, 22. 

Hoptemiier, 1024: tVes, h; 

deaths, 2. 

Beptemher, 1924: Cmci, )6; 

deaths, 1. 

September, 1924; Ousci, 43; 

deaths, 19, 

Including 100 kilometers of aur* 
rounding count dv, 

September, 1924; Oases, li. 

Sept, 6-Oct. 17, 1925: Oases, hi; 
deaths, 40. 


Aug, 2-Qet, 31, 1925: (’uses, 38. 

Nov. 29-Dee, 26, 1925: Cm% 95. 
Dec. 27-Jan. 80, 1926: Cases, 
138. Keixrrted as alustrim. 
Reported as alastrim, 

Do, 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to March 5, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 


Date 


Deaths 


Remarks 


Japan: 

Taiwan 

Yokohama 

Java: 

Batavia 

Do 

O bonbon 

Kraksaan 

Malang 

North Bantam.. 

Pekalongan 

Probolingo 

Soerabaya 

South Bantam.. 

Tegal 

Latvia 

Malta 

Mexico 

Aguasealicntes. _ 

Do 

Durango 

Do 

Guadalajara 

Mexico City.,.. 

Do.... 

San Luis PotosL 
Tampico 

Torreon 

Nigeria 

Persia: 

Teheran 

Peru: 

Aroquipa.... 

Poland 

Portugal. 

Lisbon 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oporto 

Do 

Russia 

Do..., 


Siam 

Bangkok 

Do.... 

Sierra Loono: 

Konno district . 

Spain: 

Madrid 

Malaga 

Do 

Valencia.... 

Do 

* Do 

Switzerland 

Lucerne 

< Zurich 

Trinidad (West Indies): 

Port of Spam 

Tunisia: 

Tunis 

Do 

Do 

Union of South Africa: 
Orange Free State— 
Ladybrand district.. 
Transvaal — 

Belfast district 

Gormiston district. . 
Pretoria district 


Nov. li-Dec. 10.. 
Dee. 14-20 


Oct. 24-30 

Nov. 14-Dec. 25.. 

Nov. 8-14 

Oct. 11-17 

,do. 


Oct. 4-17 

Oct. 25-31..., 
Oct. 11-17..., 
Oct. 11-Dec. 
Oct. 11-17.... 
Oct. 4-10 


Nov. 1-Dec. 31 j 


Dec. 13-Jan. 2_._. 

Jan. 3-30 

Dee. 1-31 

Jan. 1-31 

Feb. 1 

Nov. 28-Dec. 5.., 


Jan. 3-23 

Jan. 24-Feb. 6.. 
Doc. 21-Jan. 2__ 
Jan. 2-Feb. 10.. 
Nov, 1-Dec. 31. 
August-Septembor 


July 23-Sept. 22. . 
Oct. 1-Dec. 31.... 


Oct. 4-31 

Nov. 16-Dec. 27.. 
Nov. ] 4-Dec. 26.. 
Dec. 27- Jan. 17... 
Nov. 22-Dec. 19.. 
Dec. 27-Jan. 2 


July- August - 


Dec. 20-25 

Dec. 26-Jan. 9.. 

Dee. 16—31 


Year 1925 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5. 
Dec. 27-Jan. 2.. 

Dec. 20-26 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2.. 
Jan. 10-30 


Oct, 1-Nov. 30. , 
Dec. 27-Jan. 2.. 

Jan. 22 


Nov, 21-30 

Doc. 11-31 * 

Jan. 1-20.. 


Dec. 27-Jan, 2.. 


do 

Jan. 2-9... 
Dec. 6-12.. 


124 


187 

40 

2 

1 


760 


104 

...... 


13 

1 


51 

1 


203 

2 


17 


18 

2 

1 


December, 1925: Gases, 3. 

July-September, 1926: Deaths,, 
1,157. 


Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral District. 

Do. 

Prevalence stated to be decreas- 
ing. 


Nov. 1-28, 1925: Cases, 9 . 


May-June, 1925: Oases, 2,333, 
Later than previously pub- 
lished reports. 

July 12-Sept. 5, 1926; Cases, 21; 
deaths, 6. 


June 28-Nov. 21, 1925: Cases, 62. 
Imported. 

Outbreaks. 

Do. 

Do. 

Outbreaks, In native com- 
pound. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Contimiod 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to March 5, 1926 — Continued 

TYPHUS FKVRR 


Place 


Algeria: 

Algiers.. 

Argentina: 

Rosario - 
Bulgaria 


Sofia 

Bo 

Chile: 

Valparaiso ... 

China: 

Antung 

Do 

Hongkong 

Manchuria— 

Harbin 

Czechoslovakia 

Egypt: 

Alexandria 

Cairo 

Port Said 

Finland.. 

France 

Germany 

Greece: 

Athens 

Satoniki 

Ireland: 

Cork County- 

Cork 

Do 

Dumanway.. 
Galway County.. 

Latvia 

Lithuania 


Mexico 

Aguascalientes. 
Durango... — 

Do 

Guadalajara 

Mexico City... 
Do 


Tampico.... 
Torroon...., 
Vera Gruiu. 

Morocco 

Palestine: 

Gaza 

Jaffa 

Nazareth.... 

Safad. ...... 

Td-Avlv.... 

Peru: 

AreQuipa.... 

Poland 

Rumania 

Russia 


Do. 

Union of South Africa.. 


Date 


Nov. I- Dee. 20... 

Oct. 13-Dec. 31... 
Septciuber-Oc- 
tober. 

Dec. 25-31 

Jan. 3-14 


Nov, 29- Jan. 2 — 

Nov. 29- Dec. 27.. 

Jan. 4-10 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 


Dec. 17-23 

October, 1925.. 


Jan. 8-14... 
Nov. 5-U - . 
Nov. 19-25. 


July-October.. 
Oct. 25-31 


Nov. 1-30 

Dec. 29-Jan. 4.. 


Cape Province. 

Do.... 

Do 

Middleburg district | 

Durban.*..*,.... ... *. 


Dec. 2<i~Jau. l. 

Jan. 2-S 

Nov. 14 

Oct. 17 

October, 1925- 


Doc. 14-19 

Dec. 1-31 

Jan. 1—31 — 

Dec. 8-Jan. 4 

Nov. 22 -Dec. 20„. 
Dec. 27-Feb* C... 

Dec. 21- Jan. 10... 
November, 1925.. 

Feb. 12 

August, 1925. .... 

Dec, 18 

Dec. 1-7. 

Nov, 3-9, 

Nov. 24-30 

do 


October-Decomber] 
Oct. ll-Nov, H. 


Oct. 1-31 

Nov. 8-Dec, 31. 

Jan. 3-9.. 

Dec. 0-12 

Oct, l-Dec, 5... 
Jan, 3-9...,..., 


145 

39 


142 


47 


Deaths 


Remarks 


October, 1925: 1 case. 


Septeinber-Octohcr, 1825: Cases, 
9; deaths, 1. 

July-Scpt ember, 1925: Deaths, 
90 . 


Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral District. 


July, 1925: Cases, 74; deaths, 9, 
May-Jimo, 3925: Cases. KMJMO. 
Later than previously pub- 
lished reports, 

July-August, ,1925: Cases, 3,130, 
October, 1925: Cases, 88; deaths, 
7 (colored). Cara, Kiir«t>ean, 
7. December, 1925: Cura, 7H; 
deaths, 9. t 'olorod: C ’nra, 73; 
deaths, 9, 

Colored. 


Outbreaks. 

European. On farm. 

Outbreaks. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to March 5, 192.5 — Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER - - < 'on ( murd 


Place 

Bate 

Cases 

Deaths 

Romrrks 

Union of South Africa— Con. 





Change Fiee Htate 

Nov. 29- Dec. 5.... 

23 

1 


1)0 . 

Dee. 1-ill. 

8 

1 


ifctiiuiiu distuet 

Dee. <H2 


Out bleaks. 

Botha ville district 

do 

1 


Native. On farm. 

Transvaal 

Oct. 1-31 

X 

i 

1 >o 

Dee. 1-31 

J8 



Uln^mhfif rh-sti Jot, 

Dec*. 27-Jan. 2 


Outbreaks. On farm. 






YELLOW FEVER 


. September 

1 

t 


. August-Sept em- 

2 

1 


ber. 





Gold Court, 
Nigeria — 
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THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON THE BIO- 
LOGICAL STANDARDIZATION OF CERTAIN REMEDIES 

It is obvious that the usefulness of any medicinal remedy depends 
in large measure upon accurate dosage and uniformity in composition. 
If the remedies can be obtained in chemically pure form it is a simple 
matter to set up official chemical and physical standards to insure 
uniformity in composition and, hence, a reasonable constancy of 
therapeutic action. However, there exist a number of important 
remedies which, for some reason or other, can not be obtained in 
chemically pure form. Some of the remedies belonging to this class 
are highly potent. Air overdose may be followed by serious symptoms 
and even death, whereas an insufficient close may not produce the 
desired therapeutic action. Insulin, pituitrin, digitalis, arsphenamine 
and its substitutes, ergot, thyroid, etc., may be mentioned in this 
connection. It is therefore very important that methods of standard- 
ization should be developed which will permit the sale of these re- 
medies in such form as to insure (1) constancy of therapeutic potency, 
(2) freedom from toxic impurities, and (3) elimination of fraudulent 
preparations. 

In the case of the above-mentioned remedies, chemical and physical 
tests have either completely failed or are only of limited value. It 
is for this reason that a great deal of work has been carried out during 
the last 20 years to develop biological methods of assay. This work 
was carried out in different laboratories in different countries without 
any sufficient attempt at coordination, and, what is even more 
important, without effective control of the methods proposed. The 
result was that some of these remedies wore sold to physicians with 
the claim of having been biologically standardized, though examina- 
tion of the various products on the market often revealed enormous 
differences in potency. To mention only one example, it was found 
that the potency of pituitrin from various commercial sources varied 
as much as 800 per cent. It is not surprising that, under these 
conditions, this powerful remedy was used by physicians with more 
or less reluctance. 

In order to remedy this situation the Health Committee of the 
League of Nations called a conference in July, 1023, at Edinburgh, 
of some expert pharmacologists and physiologists. This conference 
critically reviewed the then existing methods and organized some 
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cooperative work which was effectively carried out, in \ arious countries 
under the leadership of Dr. II. IJ. Dale of the National Institulc of 
Medic, al Research of England. 

Tlie Second International Conference was convened in August, 
1 025, at Geneva. Tliis conference discussed the work accomplished 
during the two preceding years and arrived, Ivy unanimous consent, 
at the conclusions which are given below. Those resolutions were 
adopted by the. International Conference for the Unification of 
Formulas for Heroic .Remedies held in Brussels in September, 1025. 
It is anticipated that these resolutions will he used by the various 
national pharmacopoeial revision committees for the purpose of 
insuring national and international uniformity in potency of these 
important remedies. 

Pituitary Extract 

“The Conference recommends: 

“1. That the dry (acetone) extracted substance of the fresh 
posterior lobe of the pituitary gland, which was recommended by 
Professor Voegtlin to the Edinburgh Conference as suitable for 
adoption as a standard of activity for pituitary extracts, and which 
has since been adopted as the standard ’for this purpose in the United 
States Pharmacopoeia, Edition X, be now definitely accepted as the 
International Standard. 

“2. That, since the evidence before the Conference indicates 
that, by strict adhesion to the instructions for its preparation, as 
given in the United States Pharmacopoeia, Edition X, a sample of 
this powder of standard strength can bo prepared at any time and 
in any country, the authority responsible for biological standardiza- 
tion, in each country concerned, should prepare such quantities of 
the standard as arc needed for distribution in its own country. 
That Professor Voegtlin be requested to furnish, on behalf of the 
Health Organisation of the League of Nations, a small, sample of tho 
standard, as originally prepared for examination by Die Edinburgh 
Conference, to any authority which may need it for confirmation 
of its own national standard. 

“3. That it be recommended to the authorities responsible in 
the different countries for the pharmacopoeias that a dry preparation 
of the pituitary posterior lobe, prepared in exact accordance with 
the method indicated for preparing the standard powder, should bo 
included in each pharmacopoeia, to serve as the official raw material 
for the preparation of the official watery extract. 

“4. That in order to ensure the stability of the liquid extract 
prepared from such a powder, the hydrogen-ion concentration should 
bo adjusted to within the limits represented by pH 4 and pH 5. 
The extract should be sterilised and sealed in ampules of non-nlkaJino 
resistant glass. 
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“5. That the pharmacopeia! dried preparation and the extracts 
prepared therefrom should be biologically assayed in comparison 
with the standard, the extracts from the standard powder, and from 
the pharmacopoeial dried preparation, being prepared for biological 
comparison according to the method indicated in the United States 
Pharmacopoeia, Edition X. For the purpose of the biological assay, 
the test on the isolated uterus of the virgin guinea-pig, as described 
in the United States Pharmacopoeia, Edition X, is recommended, as 
giving the most accurately quantitative results, among the available 
methods. As additional methods, may be recognised the test for 
pressor activity on the anaesthetised dog or the decapitated cat, and 
the test for antidiuretic action on the unanaesthetised dog. 

“6. That in making the assay by the action on the guinea-pig’s 
uterus, it is recommended that a test for non-specific, stimulant 
activity on that organ should be applied. This can be done by 
treating the extract under examination with normal NaOH for one 
hour at the ordinary temperature (20° CL), neutralising to litmus 
paper, and re-testing. Not more than 5 per cent of the activity 
on the uterus should survive this treatment. 

“7. That the strength of all pituitary extracts should be expressed 
in units of activity, the activity corresponding to 0.5 milligramme of 
the standard powder being defined as one unit, so that, for example, 
the official liquid extract of the United States Pharmacopoeia, 
Edition X, would contain 10 international units of activity per 
cubic centimetre. ;; 

Insulin 

“It is recommended: 

“1. That the dry preparation of insulin hydrochloride, prepared 
by the Medical Research Council of Great Britain, at the request of 
the Edinburgh Conference, should be accepted as the international 
standard preparation of insulin. That 1 milligramme of this standard 
contains 8 units of insulin (or 1 unit = 0,125 milhgramme), as pro- 
visionally defined by the Insulin Committee of the University of 
Toronto. 

“2. That this standard preparation be kept, on behalf of the 
Health Organisation of the League of Nations, by the Medical 
Research Council, who will undertake to test the permanence of its 
potency from time to time. 

“3, That samples of this preparation, weighing 0.100 gramme 
each, be sent to some responsible organisation in each country (such 
* as an Insulin Committee or a Government institution) who will 
undertake further distribution to testing laboratories. In those 
countries in which no suitable organization for this purpose exists, 
samples of the standard will be distributed by the Medical Research 
Council after consultation with the Insulin Committee of the TJniver- 
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sity of Toronto, or, in case this Committee he discontinued, with one 
appointed by the Health Committee of the League of Nations, 

“4. That each testing laboratory should prepare a standard of its 
own, and should compare the potency of this with the sample of the 
international standard placed in its hands for this purpose. When 
the latter is exhausted, further comparisons with the international 
standard should, where possible, be undertaken by the responsible 
authority for the particular country. 

“ 5* That either of the following methods be considered as suitable 
for the bio-assay of insulin: 

“(A) METHODS DEPENDING ON THE EFFECT ON BLOOD-SITGAU 

First method. — Varying quantities of insulin that are less than the 
convulsive dose are injected subcutaneously into rabbits of about 
two kilogrammes body-weight, from which food has been withheld 
for 18-24 hours, and the average of the blood-sugar percentages over 
a period of five hours after the injection is subtracted from the blood- 
sugar percentage immediately preceding the injection. The number 
of units of insulin present in each cubic centimetre of the prepara- 
tion is then calculated by use of a formula. Each rabbit used in the 
assays is tested at suitable intervals with a standard preparation 
which is periodically compared with the international standard. 

t( Second method.— Alternatively, one-half of a series of rabbits 
receives, in each case, an injection of }4 unit of the standard prepara- 
tion per kilogramme, and the other half receives, on the same day, 
the dose supposed to be equivalent of the sample under test. The 
percentage fall of the blood-sugar content over a period of live 
hours is determined as above. A few days later the determinations 
are repeated on the same scries of rabbits in this way, that the rabbits 
previously receiving the standard preparation now receive that under 
test and vice versa* 

4 'From the relation between the falls of blood-sugar content pro- 
duced, on the one hand, by the standard preparation, and on the 
other hand by the sample under test, the true activity of the latter 
in units per cubic centimetre can be calculated. 

“(&) METHOD DEPENDING ON THE INCIDENCE OF SYMPTOMS IN 

WHITE MICE 

“ The assay is carried out by comparison with a standard prepara- 
tion injected simultaneously with the unknown sample on an equal 
number of mice from a common stock* The onset of convulsions or 
collapse is used as the end point of the reaction and a mouse dose is 
the quantity producing convulsions (or collapse) in half the number 
of mice injected. During the test the mice are kept in an incubator 
at a uniform temperature of not less than 30° C* 
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“6. That the Conference appoint a sub-committee, which shall 
submit recommendations with regard to the permissible content of 
organic solid matter per unit in preparations of insulin and with 
regard to tests for the stability of such preparations. 

“7. That, in future, the term ‘unit of insulin ’ or ‘insulin unit’ 
should only be used in the sense indicated above.” 

Digitalis 

“The Conference recommends: 

“1. That, as an international standard, a dry powdered prepara- 
tion of the leaves of Digitalis purpurea shall be made by Professor 
Magnus, on behalf of the Plealth Organisation of the League of 
Nations, of the same strength (±10%) as the experimental standard 
powder, prepared in accordance with the decision of the First Inter- 
national Conference on Biological Standardisation (Edinburgh 1923), 
and forming the basis of the various reports presented to this Con- 
ference. This standard shall be prepared by the mixture of ten 
different powders, made from leaves properly dried at 55-60° C., 
shall be adjusted by biological assays, carried out by Professor 
Magnus (who will use the method of assay on cats), and shall be 
distributed for international use. The permanence of its activity 
shall be annually controlled by Professor Magnus. If it should 
deteriorate, or if the supply should be nearly exhausted, a new stand- 
ard preparation shall be prepared by the same method, and of exactly 
equal activity, 

“The preparation shall be distributed in sealed ampules of brown 
glass. These shall be placed at the disposal of the different countries, 
for the assay of their own national standard preparations* 

“2. That, according to present knowledge, no particular method of 
extraction (infusion, cold alcohol, warm alcohol) can be recommended 
as the only correct one. It is necessary, however, for the purpose of 
assay, that the preparation to be tested and the standard preparation 
shall be extracted by the same method. 

“3. As methods of biological assay, the following can at present 
be recommended as sufficiently accurate: 

“(1) THE FROG METHOD, WITH A PERIOD OF OBSERVATION OF AT 

LEAST 4 HOURS 

“A. Preparation of an extract of digitalis leaves with absolute alco- 
hol . — One gramme of digitalis leaves, coarsely powdered"(B. 20 — mesh 
of about 0.75 mm.) and dried to constant weight over sulphuric 
acid, is allowed to stand for 24 hours at room temperature with 25 
c. c. of absolute alcohol, with occasional shaking in a closed spherical 
flask of about 100 c. c. content. The mixture is then boiled for 30 
minutes with a reflux condenser, on a sandbatli over the smallest 
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possible flame, and, while still hot, is filtered through a plain filter of 
about 9 cm. diameter. The residue is washed with absolute alcohol 
on the filter until filtrate becomes colourless. The combined filtrates 
are slowly evaporated in a thin-walled, hired watch-glass, on a boiling 
water bath to 5 c. c. (about 4.5 grammes), the drying of any portion 
being carefully avoided. 

"The concentrated extract, while still hot, is transferred with the 
aid of distilled water to a graduated ilask, and made up to 25 c. o. 
with distilled water. By this procedure one obtains an emulsiform, 
greenish solution in weak, watery alcohol. This must ho used 
immediately for the test. 

"B. Assay of Hie extract, obtained as described under (a), on , frogs, 
by determination of the minimal lethal done by the so-called unlimited- 
time method. — For the test only healthy male frogs must he used 
(grass frogs, liana temporaria or Ram piptais), kept under constant 
conditions and weighing up to 40 grammes each. The body weight 
of the frogs, kept for several hours in the laboratory in a moist glass 
case, is determined immediately before the injection to an accuracy of 
0.5 gramme, after drying the skin and expressing the urine. 

"The extract prepared as above described is injected into frogs, 
through the mouth, into the breast lymph-sac, with a syringe grad- 
uated in hundredths of a c. c. Larger quantities than 0.3 c. c., or 
with weakly active preparations 0.5 c. c., should not be injected into 
the breast lymph sac; if necessary, the injections are to be made, in 
such cases, also into one or both of the lymph-sacs of the thighs. 

"Tho following signs of intoxication appear: Within 34j to 2 hours 
after the injection, restlessness, air-hunger, formation of froth, 
paralysis and, in the course of four hours, stoppage of the heart. Tho 
criterion for the determination is that the stoppage is cither systolic 
or rapidly transformed into systole. 

“The orientating tests are carried out as follows: Loses differing 
by 20 per cent per gramme of frog are injected, one or two frogs 
being used for each dose. 

"The final determination can be made by the following procedure: 

" Tho moan between the smallest active and the greatest inactive 
dose is the first approximation. By further more exact determination, 
with four to six frogs on each dose, tho final value can be obtained 
with an accuracy of 10 per cent. The determination is completed 
when, of two dosos. differing by 10 per cant, the higher kills a majority 
of frogs injected, the lower a smaller number. 

" The value is expressed as a percentage of tho standard prepara- 
tion, which is tested at the same time and in the same manner. 
Qnly such leaves shall be passed for issue as differ from tho standard 
preparation by not more than 25 per cent. 
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“The assay of digitalis tinctures is made in the following manner: 

“10 c. c. of the official tincture ( = 1 gramme of leaves) are con- 
centrated on the water bath at temperatures not above 60° C. to 
5 c. c. volume, washed into a measuring flask with distilled water, 
and made up to 25 c. c. The assay is made according to the same 
method as described above for digitalis leaves. 

“(2) THE CAT METHOD, AS MODIFIED BY MAGNUS FROM THAT OF 

HATCHER 

“For biological standardisation on the cat the por cent infusion 
of the digitalis leaves is used, prepared according to the indications 
of the Dutch Pharmacopoeia, and then made isotonic by the addition 
of NaCl; in preparing this infusion, the temperature of 90° C. is 
not to he exceeded, and the extraction is to be continued for 15 
minutes after this temperature has been attained. Cats are used 
with a body weight between 1.7 and 2.7 kilogrammes. The cat is 
anaesthetised with ether, a tracheal canula is inserted and, with the 
help of artificial respiration, a moderate anaesthesia with ether is 
maintained. The infusion runs at a regular rate from a graduated 
burette, arranged as a Mariotte’s bottle, through a wide canula into 
the femoral vein. The rate of infusion is so adjusted that the 
duration of the experiment amounts to about forty minutes; mini- 
mum 30 minutes, maximum 55 minutes. If, as a result of the first 
determination, it appears that the preparation is especially potent, 
the infusion is suitably diluted, and the first experiment is not in- 
cluded in the calculation. 

“ The dose is determined which is necessary to produce stoppage 
Of the heart ; this is recognised by inspection and palpation of the 
thorax, by the asphyxial convulsions, and often also by the inter- 
rupted flow of the fluid into the vein; it is further confirmed by 
opening the chest. If the animal is found to be ill (pneumonia) 
or pregnant, the result obtained with it is rejected. 

“In this manner one determines the lethal dose of the 0.5 per cent 
infusion on n eats and continues the determination until the mean 
percentage deviation of the single results, from the mean value of 
the whole series, is smaller than 6,67 y/n— L The average of the 
volumes infused per kilogramme of animal gives the true 1 assay 
value' of the preparation. The lethal dose of the digitalis powder, 
in milligrammes per kilogramme of cat, is obtained by multiplying 
this number by 5. The number of lethal cat-doses contained in 1 
gramme of digitalis powder is obtained by dividing 200 by the assay 
value. 

* “For the assay of digitalis tinctures, these are diluted 20 times 
with physiological salt solution. 
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“An exact description of the method, and details of the method 
of calculation, has boon published by Dr. 0, do Lind van Wyngaurdon 
(De betrouwbaarhoid van physiologische ijkingen, uitgewerkl voor 
Digitalis, Proefsohrift, Utrecht, 192o). 

“4. Other digitalis preparations and strophanthus tinctures can 
be assayed by corresponding methods, using as a standard for 
strophanthus tinctures 0. ulropluinihin (ouabain), as recommended 
by the first Conference on biological standardisation (Edinburgh 
1923). 

“5. That no definite conclusions can be based on the clinical 
reports presented to the. Conference, concerning the activity of the 
three digitalis powders which were distributed for comparison. It is 
necessary that these important observations should be eon f ilmed on 
a very large number of cases by different methods. 

“6. That the methods of biological assay presented to the Confer- 
ence, other than those above recommended for acceptance, should 
be the subject of further co-ordinated investigations.’’ 

Arsphenamine 

“The Conference recommends: 

“I. That the internationally recognised biological standardisation 
of remedies of the arsenobenzene group should be made with a series 
of standard preparations, one for each of the compounds in question. 

“IX, That the following are the remedies which at present should 
be the subject of internationally recognised standardisation: 

“1, Dioxydiamino-arsenobenzcne dihydrochloride (syn. salvarsan, 
arsphenamine, arsenobenzol, etc.); and 

“2. its metallic derivatives (silver-salvarsan) ; and 

“3. Its sodium salt (sodium salvarsan); 

“4. Dioxydiamino-arsenobenzcne sulphoxylnte of sodium (syn. 
neosalvarsan, neoarsplienamine, novarsenobenzol, etc.); 

“5. Ncosilver-saivarsan; 

“6. Sulpharsphoriamine (syn. sulfarsenol). 

“III. That Professor Kollo of the Ocorg-Spoycr Haus, Frankfurt 
on M., be requested to accept the responsibility for preparing, main- 
taining and distributing the standard preparations (1) to (5) on behalf 
of the Health Organisation of the League of Nations, and that 
Professor Voegtlin, of the Hygienic Laboratory, Washington, be 
invited similarly to be responsible for the standard preparation of (6), 

“IY. That every batch of the remedies in question, before issue for 
therapeutic use on human patients, should be tested on normal 
animals for toxicity and on animals infected with a suitable strain of 
pathogenic trypanosomes (T. brucei, T. equiperdum, etc.) for thera- 
peutic potency. 
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‘‘V. That samples from every batch should be tested for toxicity 
on at least 10 mice or 5 rats, or on both, material from several separate 
ampules of each batch being separately tested, and that only such 
preparations should be passed for issue as exhibit, under identical 
conditions of experiment, a toxicity not greater than that of tho cor- 
responding standard sample. 

,< “VI. That samples of each batch should be tested for therapeutic 
potency on mice or rats infected with a suitable strain of pathogenic 
trypanosomes (T. brucei, T. equiperd-um, etc.) in accordance with the 
following principles: 

“1. A series of mice or rats is to be taken, having the same degree 
of infection with the trypanosome employed, as determined by some 
method of enumeration per unit volume of blood. 

“2. That, on such a series of animals with a uniform degree of 
infection, each batch shall be tested for therapeutic action in several 
(e. g., 2-4) doses, with at least three animals on each dose, and the 
result shall he evaluated by comparison with the effects of the stand- 
ard preparation, administered to animals of the same species, with 
the same degree of infection. 

“VII. That it is further recommended that, before a batch of one 
of the remedies in question is certified for general issue, samples of 
it shall have been used on a series of human patients, under the 
supervision of a qualified expert.” 

Thyroid Gland 

“The members of this Conference are of opinion: 

“1. That a biological method for the standardisation of thyroid 
gland substance is not necessary for routine application, the determi- 
nation of the iodino in natural combination, as thyroid active prinn 
ciple, being a sufficient indication of the specific therapeutic activity. 
Where a biological method is needed, as, for example, for the detection 
of preparations which have been artificially enriched with iodide, they 
recommend the adoption of the aeeto-nitrile test recommended by 
Professors Reid Hunt and Straub, as described in tho publications of 
Doctors Haffner and Komiyama and Professor Reid Hunt, As a 
standard of activity, they recommend the activity of a dried prepara- 
tion of healthy thyroid gland with a natural iodine content of 0.2 
per cent. 

“2. That Professor Reid Hunt he invited to obtain and keep as 
an interntational standard on behalf of the Health Organization of 
the League of Nations a sufficient sample of dried thyroid gland 
substance corresponding to the above definition.” 
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Ergot 

“The members of the Conference arc of opinion: 

“That, the question of the biological standardisation of ergot is 
not yet ripe for final decision, and that it is desirable to give further 
study to the biological methods which have already been described, 
and to investigate those which may be discovered in the future, and 
especially to compare the results obtained by such methods with 
those obtained by the chemical method, presented to the Conference 
by Professor Straub.” 

Anthelmintics 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted: 

“ That the recommendation adopted at the Edinburgh Conference 
be reaffirmed, with the necessary alterations to include the uso of 
fish in addition to earthworms in the test, the recommendation, in the 
form of a pharmacopceial direction, being modified to read as follows: 

“ L Extra ctuvb Jilicis marts aetherenm: Earthworms of medium size, 
or small fish ( Carassius , Gobio , Scardmius) 5-10 cm. in length, when 
placed in 100 c. c. of a 0.002 per cent watery solution of tlxe extract, 
shall be killed, but shall survive in lower concentrations of the extract. 

“ 1 Rhizoma filicis mans: A 0.002 per cent watery solution of the 
official ethereal extract, prepared from the dried drug, shall be the 
minimal lethal concentration for earthworms, and also for small fish 
( Carassius , Gobio , Scardmius) 5-10 cm. in length.'” 

“ That the method of testing oil of chenopodium on earthworms put 
forward by Professor KnafH-Lenz may be provisionally adopted as 
probably furnishing a useful indication as to the relative anthelmintic 
activities of different samples of this oil, but that further invest igation 
# of the method is desirable and that, in particular, an effort should be 
made to compare the results obtained with the test on earthworms 
with the practical anthelmintic properties of a series of samples of 
the oil of chenopodium.” 

Vitamins 

“ 1 . That, in the opinion of this Conference, it is of great importance 
that the preparations used in therapeutics to supply vitamins to the 
patient should be standardised as accurately as possible, each for its 
content of its characteristic vitamin or vitamins. 

u 2. That the preparation for which such standardisation appears at 
present to be most important and most practicable is cod-liver oil, 
vitamin A (growth-promoting factor) being the constituent of this 
oil which can be most accurately assayed. 

“3. That the general question of the accuracy and usefulness of 
methods for the standardisation of all vitamins could ho more suitably 
considered by a special conference of experts, appointed for the 
purpose. 
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“4. That this Conference should limit its present activity to the 
initiation of a comparative test, designed to determine the accuracy 
and specificity of the colour-reaction for vitamin A, recently described 
by Drummond and Kosenheim. 

“5. That, for the purpose of this investigation, the Conference 
invite Professor Poulsson, Professor Y oegtlin, and Doctor Dale to 
act as a Sub- Committee.” 


CURRENT WORLD PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 

REVIEW OF THE MONTHLY EPIDEMIOLOGICAL REPORT ISSUED JANUARY 15, 1926, 
BY THE HEALTH SECTION OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS' SECRETARIAT.! 

A marked rise in the general mortality during the month of Decem- 
ber in cities in England and Wales, in Paris, and in several other large 
cities in Europe was noted in the January Epidemiological Report 
published by the Health Section of the League of Nations’ secretariat* 
The maximum mortality seems to have occurred in the middle of 
December, coincidently with an increase in deaths from both respir- 
atory and heart diseases. In the German and Scandinavian cities, 
the seasonal increase in mortality reported in December did not 
exceed that for December, 1924. The weekly mortality in some of 
the principal European cities is given in the table below. 


Weekly mortality ( all causes) in certain European cities from November 15, to 
j December 86, 1925, compared with the mortality in corresponding weeks in 1924. 


Week ended— 

105 English 
cities 

Glasgow 

46 German 
cities 

Warsaw 

Paris 1 

1924 

1925 

1924 

1925 

1924 

1925 

1924 

1925 

1924 

1925 

Nov. 21 

Nov. 28 - 

Dec. f> „ 

Dee. 12 

Dec. 19 

12.1 
11,8 
12.0 
12.1 
12. G 
11.8 

13 8 

14.8 
lf>. 3 

17.9 
16.4 
13.7 

16.9 

16.2 

15.1 

15.2 
15. 7 
17.0 

18. 5 
21.7 

21.7 

22.4 

20.4 

28.7 

11.4 

11,7 

11.6 

11.4 

11.5 
13.4 

10.5 

11.4 
11.0 

12.4 

15.0 
15.5 

13.0 

12.0 
15.3 

13.5 
14 3 

15.0 

15.1 

14.4 
16. 3 
14. 5 

17.0 

10.1 

14.1 
15.3 

17.1 
19.9 

Doe. 26 . 











1 Paris reports are for 10-day periods, from Nov, 11 to Doc. 31. 


The mortality both in the English cities and in Paris, though higher 
than at any time during the preceding winter, did not reach the level 
reported in January, 1924. 

In the United States the average death rate for 68 large cities for 
December did not exceed that for December, 1924, but during Janu- 
ary and February the weekly death rates rose very sharply. It 
appears likely that the peak was reached in the week ended February 
20, in which the average mortality for the 68 cities was 16.4 per 1,000. 
Although this rate is higher than that for any week in 1924 or 1025, 
it is considerably lower than the mortality recorded in February, 

1 From tbe Statistical Office, U. S. Public Health Service. 
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1923, when the rate was over 18 per 1,000. A comparison of tho 
weekly rates during January and February with those in the same 
period last year is given in the accompanying table for a few of tho 
larger cities showing a marked increase in recent weeks. 


Weekly mortality par 1 ,000 {all causes) in fiS n't ion in the United St at ex and in 
certain selected elites in January and February) WJd, compared with h 


Week ended — 

08 cities 

Baltimore 

Cincinnati 

Detroit 

Now 

Orleans 

San 

Antonio 

i iR 

! 

' H 


1925 

1926 

1925 

1920 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

Jan. 9 

14.0 

15. 6 

20.0 

17.7 

17.1 

21.5 

10.9 

13.1 

18. 1 

22.8 

18.2 

14.7 

13.3 

18,0 

Jan. 10 

112 

14.9 

18. 0 

20. 2 

17.6 

18. 9 

10, 6 

13.9 

22.8 

22.8 

22. L 

15. S 

33.9 

20.3 

Jan. 23 

14. 2 

14. 9 

17.0 

18. 5 

18.3 

17. 5 

10. 0 

11. 6 

20. 4 

22. 8 

IK. 2 

20. 3 

14.7 

19.0 

Jan. 30— 

14.2 

14. 5 

17.2 

21.7 

16.8 

15.4 

10.4 

n.9 

20. 3 

26.8 

15. 0 

18.2 

16.0 

15. 2 

l?ob. 0 

14. 4 

15.2 

10. 7 

22. 2 

16.8 

20.8 

11.4 

13.1 

20.8 

27,7 

16.3 

20.8 

15,0 

19.7 

yob, 13 

14 2 

14. 8 

17.5 

24.7 

16.7 

19. 2 

11.7 

13. 6 

26. 0 

36. 5 i 

lift 

22. 4 

15.7 

17.4 

Fob. 20 

r s : 

16. 4 

10 H : 

23. 0 

16.7 

19.5 

12.1 

34.4 

26.4 | 

29.4 j 

35.0 

21. 1 

16. 7 

24.8 

Peb. 27 

13. 9 

10.0 

16.1 ! 

19. 7 

14.1 

15. 3 

12.1 

15. 5 

22. 1 

24.8 

15.8 

22.4 

16.4 

23,0 


Some cities in each section of the country have experienced an 
increase in mortality. While data relating to cause are not yet 
available for all of the eight weeks 7 period covered in the foregoing 
table, reports from States and other sources point definitely to in- 
creases in pneumonia mortality and a rather marked increase in 
cases of influenza, grippe, and severe colds. Tho data available for 
January show an excess of deaths from influenza and pneumonia in 
some cities. 

Plague . — Only eight of the 39 Asiatic ports reporting to the Singa- 
pore Bureau reported plague during the eight weeks ended January 
16. The cases reported by the eight ports az*e given below. 


Plague cases reported by eight Asiatic ports to the Singapore Bureau , November 
M, 1925, to January 16, 1926' 


Port 

Nov. 28 

l 

Doc, ft 

Dee. 12 

Week « 

Doe, 19 

iiidoci— 

1)00. 26 

Jim. 2 

Jim. 9 

Jim. io 

Karachi 1 ------ 

0 

0 

o ! 

l 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bombay 1 - ----- 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

It 

0 

Colombo - - 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

1 

Rangoon K - — 

2 

2 

1 

0 | 

a 

0 

3 

5 

Singapore - 

2 

1 

0 

0 

i 

0 

2 

l 

Surabaya - — 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

% 

Makassar — 

0 

2 

2 

i 

i 

0 

1 

l 

Bangkok- — - - 

2 

1 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

1 

1 


J Deaths only reported. 


Deaths from plague reported in the whole of India during tho 
four weeks ended November 14 numbered 3,259, less than half the 
number reported in the corresponding period of 1924. The Bombay 
Presidency and Mysore wore tho only Provinces .showing a greater 
.prevalence than during the preceding year, and these two Provinces 
reported more than half the total number of cases. 
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In Java the plague incidence seems to have reached its maximum 
about the end of September as compared with December in the 
preceding year. 

Deaths from plague in Java , July 19 to November 11 , 1925, compared with 1924, 

by four •’Week periods 


Four-week period 1924 

Total 

deaths 

Four- week period 1925 

Total 

deaths 

July 15- Aug. 11 ! 

704 

July 19- Aug 15 

795 

Aug. 12-Sept. 8 

844 

Aug. 16-Sept. 12 

1,331 
I 403 

Sept. 9-Ont. G__ _ _ . 

1, 187 

1, 369 

Sept. 13-Out. 10 ... 

Oct. 7-Nov. 3 

Get. 11-Nov. 7 

1, 174 

! 

Nov. 4-l>ee. 1 - 

1, 984 



Very little plague was reported in the Mediterranean area during 
December. Reports included one case at Beirut on December 6 and 
one at Patras on December 10. In the whole of Egypt only one case 
of plague, in the Province of Fayoum, was reported during December, 
No case was reported at Port Said from November 8 to the end of the 
year and none at Suez after October 2. 

In Kenya, 72 cases of plague were reported in November, and in 
Uganda 75 cases, in both instances approximately one-half the number 
of cases occurring in October. In Madagascar the plague incidence 
was increasing, there having been 177 cases reported in October, 232 
in November, and 400 in December. 

Cholera . — The only ports reporting cases of cholera during Decem- 
ber and the first two weeks of January were Calcutta, Madras, 
Negapatam, Manila, and Bangkok. No case had been reported at 
Shanghai since the second week of November, and none in any Japa- 
nese port since the last week in November. In Bangkok, where the 
number of new cases declined after the week ended December 12, when 
93 cases were reported, the number of cases averaged 28 per week in 
the three weeks ended January 1 G. 

The cholera outbreak in Siam began in Bangkok early in October 
and spread to 8 of the 18 Provinces. It is the most extensive cholera 
outbreak in Siam since 1919. * 

Cholera cases and deaths reported in Siam, October to November, 192$ 



Kvung Deb 1 

Other Provinces 


Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Oct. 3 

0 

0 

7 

4 

Oct. 10 

59 

3 

0 

0 

Oct. 17 

27 

11 

0 

0 

Ot‘t. 24 

5 

4 

2 

1 

Oct. 31 w.J 

19 

32 

0 

0 

Nov. 7 1 

25 

21 

30 

12 

: Nov. 14 

27 

21 

HO 

02 

NOV. 21 

60 

45 

315 

m 

Nov. 28 

81 

44 

491 

.426 


i Includes Bangkok. 

of tfcsos# cases were imported. 
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Cholera was less prevalent in India clown to the middle of Novem- 
ber than during the autumn of 1924. It was entirely absent during 
nearly the whole year in the central Provinces and Bombay Presi- 
dency, whore it was epidemic the year before. The southern dis- 
tricts of Madras Presidency are heavily infected and the incidence of 
the disease rose rather sharply in Bengal from the middle of October. 
The total number of deaths reported in India in the four weeks ended 
November 14 was 3,847 compared with 6,304 in the corresponding 
period of 1924. 

A severe outbreak of cholera was reported in the French settlement 
of Pondicherry, in India, with 880 cases and 712 deaths in the month 
of December. 

Typhus fever . — A small outbreak of typhus fever occurred in eastern 
Chechoslovakia in November and December. There were 8 cases 
reported in October, 86 in November, and 52 in December; 10 of the 
cases occurred in Slovakia and the remainder in Suhcarpathian 
Ruthenia. Only one death was reported. 

In Poland the incidence of typhus fever began to increase in 
November, and 88 cases were reported in the two weeks ended No- 
vember 14, compared with 37 in the preceding two weeks. 

Smallpox —The incidence of smallpox in England increased very 
markedly during November and December, and during the first week 
of 1926 there were reported 255 cases, “the highest number of small- 
pox cases for any week during more than 20 years.” The cases were 
confined to the north of England and the type lias been the usual 
mild variety occurring in England for some years. 


Smallpox cases reported in England , by fortnightly periods, November 1 , 19 Jo, to 

January 9 , 1926 


County 


Fortnightly period ended— 


Nov. 14 

Nov. 28 

Doe. 12 

Dee. 26 

Jun. 0 

Northun tberhuid . „ , „» 

12 

18 

18 

11 

18 

239 

Durham-.. n: 

81 

118 

167 

224 

1 

Yorkshire: 

N. Hiding 

7 

0 

0 

0 

K, Hiding ----- 

4 

6 1 

H 

17 

0 

321 

■ W, Hiding 

1 

7 1 

10 

25 

IB 

Nottingham „ ----- 

16 

17 

25 

17 

Derby - — — 

8 

13 

31 

58 

51 

late of Ely - 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 




Total ----- 

129 

373 

250 

358 

458 




A few cases of smallpox were reported during November or Decem- 
ber ly Switzerland, France, Italy, Greece, and Russia; but most 
European countries were apparently either entirely free from the dis- 
ease or reported only sporadic cases. No information for Spain was 
received. 
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A recrudescence of smallpox occurred in December in the African 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean Sea. There were 441 cases 
in Algeria and 169 in Tunisia in December as against 140 and 79, 
respectively, in the preceding month. In Egypt 174 cases were 
reported during the four weeks ended December 23, compared with 
62 cases in the preceding four weeks 

In India, the smallpox incidence was increasing during October and 
the first half of November and reached a level higher than was 
reported at the corresponding season in any of the preceding four 
years. The increase was most marked in the Punjab and the North- 
west Province, which were least affected by last spring’s epidemic, 
and in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa. 

The smallpox outbreak in Java and Madura declined rapidly, and 
only 353 cases were reported in the four weeks ended November 7 as 
against 917 in the preceding four weeks. 

Enteric fever . — Fewer cases of enteric fever were reported during 
the last month of 1925 in all European countries than during the 
corresponding period of 1924. The report states: 

It is probable that final returns for Europe as a whole will show less than half as 
many enteric fever eases during the fourth quarter of 1925 as during the corres- 
ponding quarter of 1924. It is to be hoped that this low incidence foreshadows a 
return of the former downward trend of the incidence of this disease, which has 
been arrested for a couple of years. 

Dysentery. — Dysentei'y, as well as enteric fever, was less prevalent 
in Europe during the last months of 1925 than during the correspond- 
ing period of 1924. Reports for the principal European countries 
affected were as follows: 206 cases in Hungary in October 1925, as 
against 1,220 during the corresponding month of 1924; 29 cases in 
Czechoslovakia in November, as against 246 in the previous year; 92 
for the same mouth in the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, 
as against 197; 42 eases and 2 deaths in Poland during the four weeks 
ended December 12, 1925, as against 327 cases and 64 deaths during 
the corresponding period of 1924. 

Scarlet fever and diphtheria . — The incidence of scarlet fever dimin- 
ished markedly in November and December in practically all Euro- 
pean countries. The incidence of diphtheria in December showed no 
definite increase, but the course of the disease has not been so regular 
as that of scarlet fever. 

Measles . — “There has been a marked increase in the number of 
measles cases in nearly all countries in the northern temperate belt 
for which information on this disease is available,” says the report. 



Cases of measles reported in various countries in 19£4 an & 1925 
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SILICOSIS: A RfiSUMfi OF THE LITERATURE 

As an aid to physicians in the State of New York in diagnosing 
cases of silicosis, Dr. Leland E. Gofer, director of the bureau of indus- 
trial hygiene of the New York State Department of Labor, has had 
prepared a special bulletin 2 in which is presented a resume of the 
medical literature with special reference to diagnosis. As stated in 
the foreword, this pamphlet was issued in anticipation of legislation 
affording compensation to workers in industry suffering from silicosis 
and in view of the fact that unrecognized silicosis has undoubtedly 
caused deaths among industrial workers which have been attributed 
to other causes, such as fibroid phthisis, pulmonary tuberculosis, and 
bronchitis. The bulletin states: 

Careful studies which have been made of the mortality reports of different 
countries a nd cities throughout the world show that the death rate from tuber- 
culosis of the lungs greatly varies. Silicosis is not a well-known disease and has 
not, therefore, been entered on the death certificate as a cause of death, but 
rather, the terms, ‘phthisis pulmonalis, fibroid phthisis or tuberculosis of the 
lungs have been used. The term “phthisis” is unfortunate, unscientific and, as 
the statistics show, has been misleading. The sooner it is expunged from the 
vocabulary of the physician the better it will be, not only for the value of the 
records, but also the w ork ers in dust and the reputation of tuberculosis. 

The appendix contains quotations from the literature, the aim 
teing to give in detail only those references which are likely to be of 
assistance to the general practitioner. 

The bulletin is available free to all physicians who apply for it. 
Requests should be addressed to the Director, Bureau of Industrial 
Hygiene, New York State Department of Labor, 124 East Twenty- 
eighth Street, New York City. 

CALIFORNIA STATE BOARD OF HEALTH TO VACCINATE ALL 
STATE EMPLOYEES 

The Weekly Bulletin for February 27, 1926, issued by the Cali- 
fornia State Board of Health, in calling attention to the occurrence 
of the severe type of smallpox in that State, notes that all employees 
of the State board of health have been instructed to be vaccinated 
immediately. The board has also made provision for vaccinating 
all other State employees who desire to be vaccinated. 

From January 2 to February 20, 1926, the Bulletin states that 
there were reported to the State board of health 964 cases of small- 
pox, with 86 known deaths, indicating that the present type of 
disease is not the mild variety which has been more or less prevalent 
in the West for several years. 

* Special bulletin: Silicosis— A BSsumO of the Literature Arranged for the Use of the Physicians in the 
State of New York. 

82792 °— 26 | 2 
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ABSTRACT OF UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT DECISION 
RELATING TO BEDDING 

Statutory provision prohibiting the use of shoddy in manufacture 
of bedding held violative of Federal Constitution . — (United States 
Supreme Court; Weavers. The Palmer Bros. Co.; decided March 8, 
1926.) One of the provisions of Act No. 314 of the Pennsylvania 
session laws of 1923, providing for the regulation of the manufacture, 
sterilization, and sale of bedding, prohibited the use of “shoddy,” 
or any fabric or material from which “shoddy” is constructed, in 
the making, remaking, or renovating of any mattress, pillow, bolster, 
feather bed, comfortable, cushion, or article of upholstered furniture. 
In a suit brought by a Connecticut corporation which manufactured 
comfortables in that State and sold them there and in other vSiates, 
the United States District Court for the Western District of Penn- 
sylvania found that the statute infringed the corporation's consti- 
tutional rights in so far as it absolutely prohibited the use of shoddy 
in the manufacture of comfortables, and to that extent the courts 
decree restrained the enforcement of the statute. This decree was 
affirmed by the United States Supreme Court, and below are repro- 
duced excerpts from that court’s opinion: 

Appellant claims that, in order properly to protect health, bedding material# 
should be sterilized. The record shows that, for the sterilization of secondhand 
materials from which it makes shoddy, appellee uses effective steam sterilizers. 
There is no controversy between the parties as to whether shoddy may be rendered 
harmless by disinfection or sterilization. While it is sometimes made from 
filthy rags, and from other materials that have been exposed to infection, it 
stands undisputed that all dangers to health may he eliminated by appropriate 
treatment at low cost. In the course of its decision, the District Court said, 
‘‘It is conceded by all parties that shoddy may be rendered perfectly harmless 
by sterilization.” The act itself impliedly determines that proper sterilization 
is practicable and effective. It permits the use of secondhand materials and 
new and secondhand feathers when sterilized, and it regulates processes for such 
sterilization. 

There was no evidence that any sickness or disease was over caused by the use 
of shoddy. And the record contains persuasive evidence and by citation dis- 
closes the opinions of scientists eminent in fields related to public health that 
the transmission of disease-producing bacteria is almost entirely by immediate 
contact with, or close proximity to, infected persons; that such bacteria perish 
rapidly when separated from human or animal organisms; and that there is no 
probability that such bacteria or vermin likely to carry them survive after the 
period usually required for the gathering of the materials, the production of 
shoddy, and the manufacture and the shipping of comfortables. This evidence 
tends strongly to show that in the absence of sterilization or disinfection there 
would be little, if any, danger to the health of the users of comfortables filled 
with shoddy, new or secondhand; and confirms the conclusion that all danger 
from the use of shoddy may be eliminated by sterilization. * * * 
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* * * Here, it is established that sterilization eliminates the dangers, if 
any, from the use of shoddy. As against that fact, the provision in question 
can not be sustained as a measure to protect health. And the fact that the act 
permits the use of numerous materials, prescribing sterilization if they are second- 
hand, also serves to show that the prohibition of the use of shoddy, new or old, 
even when sterilized, is unreasonable and arbitrary. 

Nor can such prohibition be sustained as a measure to prevent deception. 
In order to ascertain whether the materials used and the finished articles conform 
to its requirements, the act expressly provides for inspection of the places where 
such articles are made, sold or kept for sale. Every article of bedding is required 
to bear a tag showing the materials used for filling and giving the names and 
addresses of makers and vendors, and bearing the word "secondhand” where 
there has been prior use, and giving the number of the permit for sterilizing and 
disinfecting where secondhand materials or feathers are used for filling. Obviously, 
these regulations or others that are adequate may be effectively applied to shoddy- 
filled articles. 

The constitutional guaranties may not be made to yield to mere convenience. 
Schlesinger v. Wisconsin, decided March 1 , 1926, — U. S. — . The business here 
involved is legitimate and useful; and, while it is subject to all reasonable regula- 
tion, the absolute prohibition of the use of shoddy in the manufacture of com- 
fortables is purely arbitrary and violates the due process clause of the fourteenth 
amendment. Adams v. Tanner, 244 U, S. 590, 596; Meyer v. Nebraska, 262 
U. S. 390; Burns Baking Co. v . Bryan, 264 U. S. 504. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED MARCH 6, 1926 


Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended March 6, 1986, and corresponding week of 1980. (From the 
Weekly Health Index , March 9, 1986, issued by the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce) 


Week ended 
Mar. 0, 1920 

Policies in force 63, 525, 389 

Number of death claims . 14, 67C 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 12. 0 


Corresponding 
week 1925 

58, 897, 864 
12, 497 
11 . 1 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended March 6, 1926, infant mortality , annual death rate , and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1925. {From the Weekly Health Index , March 9, 192 6, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 


Week ended Mar. 
6, 1926 

Annual 

death 

Deaths under l 
year 

Infant 

mortality 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 1 

rate per 
1,000 cor- 
respond- 
ing week 
1925 

Week 
ended 
Mar. C, 
1926 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1925 

rate, week 
ended 

M sir. 6, 
1920 * 

S, 965 

16.2 

14.6 

1,028 

965 

*84 

46 



7 

7 

74 

51 

22,6 

17.7 

2 

4 

42 

80 



6 

0 


51 



2 



29 

( 5 ) 


4 



258 

16 9 

10.9 

23 

21 

67 

194 



17 


61 

64 

( 5 ) 


6 


97 

110 

27 9 

16.5 

16 

8 


53 




57 

( 5 ) 


11 



I 274 

18.3 

18. 9 

33 

35 

93 

43 




6 

85 

149 

14. 4 

la o 

16 

29 

07 

38 

16 6 

18 7 

4 

9 

66 

66 

26.8 

15.4 

it 

8 

m 

16 

7.9 

11.3 

7 

4 

156 

S03 

14. 0 

112 

86 

1 15 

76 

127 

16.2 

17.2 

4 

7 

25 

218 

12. 1 

11.9 

42 

20 

109 

94 

17, 5 

15.3 

14 

11 

129 

60 

16. 2 

16. 4 

9 

8 


40 



3 



20 

(V) 


6 



93 

17.3 

11. 1 

9 

10 


33 

11.5 

13, 0 

4 

2 

67 

365 

15. 3 

13.5 

70 

02 

113 

11 

5.2 

6.1 

0 

2 

0 

36 

17.9 

16. 9 

9 

3 


42 



4 

2 

76 

35 

11. L 

15.4 

10 

8 

145 

20 

8.0 

5. 6 

4 

3 

00 

35 

12.0 

9, 6 

4 

4 


31 



4 



4 

(5) 


0 



30 

10/2 

13. 2 

4 

* 3 

58 

69 

21.8 

16.8 

3 

8 


50 



3 



19 

(V) 


0 



109 

15.8 

15.7 

16 

14 

117 

96 



11 


93 

13 

(3) 


6 


275 

45 

22.4 

ki.T 

4 

ti 

83 

21 



0 


0 

24 

(8) 


4 


229 

95 

15. 7 

11.1 

a 

8 

78 

29 

13,0 

21.1 

3 

0 

52 

19 



1 


21 

10 

(S) 


2 


263 

99 

V 14, 0 

17.7 

J8 

16 


264 



lfl 

26 

44 

87 

15.0 

18. 5 

7 

9 

60 

59 



4 

: 

40 

28 

(8) 


3 


1SH 

26 

12.3 

18.0 

5 

i o 

93 

26 

13.2 

14.2 

2 

7 

50 

79 

23.6 

21.2 

13 

s 


41 



5 



38 

(V) 


8 



116 

12.1 

14. 4 

14 

* 19 

65 

89 

10.9 

15.6 

8 

39 

45 

63 

24.1 

21.8 

9 

7 


41 



4 



22 

(V) 


f» 



24 

10.5 

14.0 

10 

6 

174 

42 

12.2 

12.8 

3 

8 

41 

168 

21.1 

18.4 

18 

9 


107 



12 



61 

(*) 


0 




Total (68 cities) . 


Akron 

Albany 4 

Atlanta ~ ~ _ 

White 

Colored 

Baltimore 4 

White 

Colored 

Birmingham 

White 

Colored 

Boston 

Bridgeport 

Builalo 

Cambridge 

Camden 

Canton 

Chicago * 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Balias 

White 

Colored 

Denver 

Dcs Moines 

Detroit 

Duluth 

El Paso 

Erie 

Fall River 4 

Flint 

Fort Worth .a_ 

White 

Colored 

Grand Rapids 

Houston 

White 

Colored 

Indianapolis 

White 

Coloied 

Jacksonville, Fla 

White 

Colored 

Jersey City 

Kansas City, Kans,. 

White 

Colored 

Kansas City, Mo„-. 

Los Angeles 

Louisville 

White 

Colored, 

Lowell 

Lynn 

Memphis 

White 

Colored 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis. „ 

Nashville 4 „,„ 

White,.,,.., 

Colored... 

New Bedford.' 

New Haven, 

New Orleans 

White 

Colored . 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended March 6, 1926, infant mortality , annual death rate , and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1925 — Continued 


City 

Week ended Mar. 

«, Jtt20 

! 

Animal 
death 
rate per 
1,000 coi- 
respond- 
ing week 
1025 

Deaths under 1 
yeai 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, week 
ended 
Mar. 6, 
1928 

Total 
. deaths 

Death 
rate 1 * * * 

Week 

ended 

M ar. 0, 
1920 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1925 

New York 

1, 851 

16.4 

13.0 

201 

155 

81 

Bronx Borough 

244 

14.0 

10.2 

35 

15 

50 

Brooklyn Borough 

033 

15.0 

12.0 

79 

56 

80 

Manhattan Borough 

70S 

20,6 

17.9 

87 

72 

06 

Queens Borough 

155 

11.3 

8.4 

18 

8 

82 

Richmond Boiough 

51 

19.2 

20. 0 

2 

4 

35 

Newark, N.J 

140 

10. 1 

13 5 

20 

30 

96 


30 



6 

3 

312 

White 

10 



0 


o 

Colored.- — - 

20 

f 5 ) 


6 


ot(K 

Oakland 

50 

10.3 

9.0 

8 

7 

93 

Oklahoma City - 

24 



1 

8 


Omaha 

52 

12.8 

13. 5 

6 

8 

63 

Paterson 

63 

23.2 

9 0 

4 

1 

70 

Philadelphia 

870 

22.9 

13.1 

94 

1 55 

125 

Pittsburgh - 

217 

17. 0 

13 8 

33 

14 

110 

Portland, Oreg 

03 

11.6 

14.4 

5 

8 

51 

Providence - 

63 

12.3 

12.7 

7 

9 

68 

Richmond - 

73 

20.4 

18 2 

5 

0 

63 

White 

43 



1 


20 

Colored 

30 

(i) 


4 


140 

Rochester.-. 

122 

20.1 

14. 2 

14 

12 

112 

St. Louis ------ ------ 

237 

15.0 

15.7 

n 

13 


St, Paul 

05 

13.8 

14.0 

3 1 

8 

27 

Salt Lake < Mty « 

33 

13. I 

11.9 

4 

1 

55 

San Antonio.- 

04 

16.8 

15.3 

12 

6 


San Diego 

35 

17.2 

19.7 

1 

5 

21 

San Francisco 

140 

13. 1 

11.8 

4 

14 

24 

Schenectady 

16 

9.0 

12.9 

1 

5 

29 

Seattle - 

74 



12 

6 

111 

Somerville 

20 

13.7 

16.3 

4 

6 

104 

Springfield, Mass 

35 

12.8 

15.0 

0 

6 

87 

Syracuse - - - 

67 

19, 2 

15 8 

9 

6 

114 

Tacoma 

37 

18, 5 

14.0 

11 

4 

257 

Toledo..— 

05 

11.8 

15. 1 

6 

16 

58 

Trenton...-- 

57 

22. It 

17.4 

3 

0 

60 

Utica 

34 

17.4 

15.4 

5 

1 

110 

Washington, D. O 

194 

20.3 

18.7 

10 

23 

57 

While.. 

115 



5 


41 

Colored ----------------- 

79 

( 5 > 


5 


01 

Wntcrburv. 

34 


10 

5 

216 

Wilmington, Del - 

76 

32. 5 

14.5 

8 

« 

188 

Worcester 

03 

17.2 

17.8 

7 

0 

-81 

Yonkers — 

20 

18. 3 

8.7 

5 

0 

112 

Youngstown - 

40 

13.0 

13.4 

3 

4 

38 


i Annual rate per 1,000 population, 

* Deaths under t your per 1,(XJ0 births. (Milos loft blank arc not In the registration area for births. 

> Data for 63 cities. 

* Deaths for week ended Friday, Mar. 5, 1926, 

■* In the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1020 constituted the fol- 
lowing percentages of the total population: Atlanta 31, Baltimore 16, Birmingham 30, Dallas 15, Fort 
■Worth 14, Houston 25, Kansas City, Kans., 14, Louisville 17, Memphis 38, Nashville 30, New Orleans 
26, Norfolk 38, Richmond 32, and Washington, D. C., 25. 



PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department , State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
‘knowledge of when , where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary, and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by the 

State health officers 

Keports for Week Ended March 13, 192(> 


ALABAMA CUSOS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox. 84 

Diphtheria 0 

Influenza _ 1,022 

Lethargic cnceph alitis l 

Malaria 6 

Measles . . 08 

Mumps , 84 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 2 

Pellagra., 2 

Pneumonia 194 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 23 

Smallpox ; 32 

Tuberculosis 33 

Typhoid fever 7 

Whooping cough ... . 28 

ARIZONA 

Chicken pox 40 

Diphtheria 2 

Influenza 38 

Malta fever 1 

Mumps . 8 

Pneumonia . . 2 

Scarlet fever, 20 

Trachoma . . l 

Tuberculosis , 30 

ARKANSAS 

Chicken pox 17 

Diphtheria 2 

Influenza 284 

Malaria , 8 

Measles*..., 5 

Mumps 15 

Pellagra..., 2 

Scarlet fever... e 

Smallpox * 3 

Trachoma . 7 

Tuberculosis. 3 


CALIFORNIA COSOS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis"- Fiesno 1 

Chicken pox 421 

Diphtheria 88 

Influenza..... Of 

lethargic eueephaUtic— Sacramento I 

Measles 148 

Mumps ....... 440 

Poliomyelitis; 

Long Beach 1 

Palo Alto I 

Scarlet fever . 136 

Smallpox: 

Los Angeles.... 87 

Oakland.... 29 

Sonoma County 45 

Scattering 38 

Typhoid fever 8 

W hooping cough 06 

COLORADO 

Chicken pot . . 60 

Conjunctivitis (epidemic) 8 

Diphtheria M 

Carman measles .......... 2 

Influenza 0 

Measles 38 

Mumps.,, 3 

Pneumonia. . 10 

Scarlet fever... 33 

Septic sore throat 6 

Tuberculosis. 43 

Typhoid fever 29 

Whooping cough 78 

CONNECTICUT 

Cerebrospinal meningitis.... 1 

Chicken pox 72 

Conjunctivitis (infectious)......, 2 

Diphtheria 48 

German measles.. 9 

Influenza 99 


( 526 ) 
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Connecticut— continued Cases 

Measles 3,284 

Mumps 31 

Pneumonia (broncho) 302 

Pneumonia (lobar) - 01 

Poliomyelitis 2 

Scarlet fever 82 

Septic sore throat 1 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 59 

Whooping cough 137 

DELAWARE 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 2 

Diphtheria 6 

Influenza 34 

Measles s— 300 

Pneumonia 3 

Scabies 1 

Scarlet fever 8 

Tuberculosis 3 

Whooping cough 6 

FLORIDA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 3 

Chicken pox... 33 

Diphtheria 9 

Influenza - 04 

Malaria 1 

Measles 37 

Mumps 20 

Pneumonia 12 

Scarlet fever 9 

Smallpox- - 152 

Tuberculosis - 32 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whoopin g cough ----- 31 

Georgia 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 3 

Chicken pox 40 

Conjunctivitis (acute) 1 

Diphtheria 10 

Dysentery 3 

Hookworm disease-- - 5 

Influenza, 3,382 

Malaria - 34 

Measles - 84 

Mumps fll 

Pellagra 4 

Pneumonia 128 

Scarlet fever 8 

Septic sore throat 5 

Smallpox 18 

Tetanus — l 

Tuberculosis 25 

Typhoid fever - 2 

Whooping cough 38 

ID \.HQ 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Occur d'Alene - - 1 

Post Falls 4 

Chicken pox - 11 

Diphtheria 2 

Influenza - — 8 

Measles - 2 


Idaho— continued Cases 

Mumps 27 

Itoeky Mountain spotted fever— Boise 1 

Scarlet fever - _ 9 

Smallpox 8 

Whooping cough 13 

ILLINOIS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Cook County 1 

Do, Kalb County 1 

Logan County 1 

Diphtheria 66 

Influenza 521 

Lethargic encephalitis: 

Cook county 1 

Effingham County 1 

Fayette County 1 

Measles 1,091 

Pneumonia 808 

Poliomyelitis— Stark County 1 

Scarlet fever 536 

Smallpox 22 

Tubeiculosis 336 

Typhoid fever 11 

Whooping cough ... 223 

INDIANA 

Cerebrospinal mcni ngil is 3 

Chicken pox 91 

Diphtheria 81 

Influenza 374 

Measles - 1,535 

Mumps 3 

Pneumonia - 33 

Scarlet, fever 226 

Smallpox 86 

Tuberculosis - 68 

Typhoid fever 2 

W hooping cough 312 

IOWA 

Chicken pox 19 

Diphtheria-.-- 15 

German measles.— - 54 

Measles, - 302 

Mumps . 28 

Pneumonia .... 3 

Scarlet lever * 43 

Smallpox 30 

Tuberculosis 11 

Whooping cough - 20 

KANSAS 

Chicken pox • 74 

Diphtheria 18 

G mnan measles . 5 

influenza 58 

Measles ... 267 

Mumps 32 

Pneumonia 49 

Scarlet fever - - 80 

Smallpox: 

Salina 12 

Scattering - - 14 

Tuberculosis ------ 48 

Typhoid fever. 2 

V Incent's angina - 3 

Whooping cough- . 112 
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LOUISIANA Cases 

Diphtheria . 16 

Influenza - 537 

Leprosy 1 

Malaria s 

Pneumonia 10 

Poliomyelitis 2 


Scarlet fever 11 

Smallpox 36 

Tuberculosis - 46 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 10 

MAINE 

Chicken pox - 30 

Diphtheria . 5 

German measles * ...... 20 

Influenza 8 

Measles.., 2G9 

Mumps 60 

Paratyphoid fever . 1 

Pneumonia . 30 

Scarlet fever 21 

Tuberculosis : 12 

Typhoid fever 2 

Vincent's angina .. 8 

Whooping cough _ . 49 

MARYLAND * 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox .... 106 

Diphtheria 23 

Dysentery 1 

German measles . 1 

Influenza . 273 

Lethargic encephalitis j 1 

Malaria 1 

Measles 87S 

Mumps 78 

Pneumonia (broncho) 00 

Pneumonia (lobar) S5 

Scarlet fever 41 

Septic sore throat 1 

Tuberculosis 67 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough . Cl 

if ASS AOU CSETT3 

Cerebrospinal meningitis .. . 1 

Chicken pox 217 

Conjunctivitis (suppural ive) . . . 8 

Diphtheria 67 

German measles 266 

Hookworm disease 1 

Influenza 65 

Lethargic encephalitis 2 

Malaria... 1 

Measles „ i f 283 

Mumps 115 

\ , Ophthalmia neonatorum. * 24 

■B^umoniia 0obar)„... 161 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever. 251 

Septic sore throat.. 3 

Tetanus „ 2 

Trachoma 1 

* W*ek ended Priday. 


Massachusetts— continued Cases 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary) Ufl 

Tuberculosis (other forms) — 26 

Typhoid fever — ~ 4 

Whooping cough 527 

MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria - 82 

Measles 2,043 

Pneumonia 401 

Scai let fever 378 

Smallpox 4 

Tuberculosis - 55 

Typhoid fever 5 

Whooping cough 275 

MINNESOTA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox. 168 

Diphtheria 53 

Influenza 3 

Measles 233 

Pneumonia * 2 

Scai let fever 457 

Smallpox 7 

Tuberculosis 46 

Typhoid fever — fl 

W hoo pmg cough ». 43 

MISSISSIPPI 

Diphtheria i 

Influenza - 1, 233 

Scarlet fever.. 7 

Smallpox. 16 

Typhoid fever, 3 

MISSOURI 

Cerebrospinal meningitis.. - 1 

Chicken pox m 

Diphtheria .. 85 

Influenza . 42 

Measles 547 

Mumps.. . .. 39 

Ophthalmia neonatorum . . . . I 

Pncumoiuu . tH 

Volioniyelitis... 1 

Rabies (in animals) ..... 7 

Scarlet fever. . 298 

Smallpox s 

Trachoma 4 

Tuberculosis u 

Typhoid fever .......... t 

Whooping cough iOt 

MONTANA 

Chicken pox 25 

Diphtheria 

German measles 19 

Influenza 12 

Measles 6 

Mumps 47 

Scarlet fever... 43 

Septic sore throat j 

Smallpox 7 

Tuberculosis 4 

Whooping cough 15 
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NEBRASKA Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 1G 

Diphtheria 4 

Measles 36 

Mumps . .... 4 

Pneumonia - 3 

Scarlet fever 52 

Smallpox - 22 

Tuberculosis 5 

Typhoid fever - 1 

Whooping cough 32 

NEW JERSEY 

Anthrax 2 

Cerebrospinal meningitis - 3 

Chicken pox 246 

Diphtheria - . 57 

Influenza ...» 243 

Measles * 2,050 

Pneumonia 384 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever — 204 

Trachoma 1 

Typhoid fever 8 

Whooping cough 2 106 


NORTTI CAROLINA GaSOS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis t 

Chicken pox 230 

Diphtheria 22 

German measles 222 

Measles „ .. 259 

Scarlet fever 27 

Smallpox 37 

Typhoid fever 1 

W hooping cough 143 

OKLAHOMA 

(Exclusive of Tulsa mid Oklahoma City) 

Chicken pox 22 

Diphtheria 15 

Influenza 1,840 

Malaria 33 

Measles * 38 

Mumps 6 

Pellagra 5 

Pneumonia 184 

Scarlet fever 30 

Smallpox 15 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 23 


OREGON 


NEW MEXICO 

Chi eke u pox 10 

ConjimctiMtis..'. — 10 

Diphtheria 8 

German measles 2 

Influenza « - 21 

Measles 1 

Mumps 7 

Pneumon ia 25 

Rabies (in animals) 1 

Scarlet fever 7 

Smallpox - 5 

Tuberculosis 24 

Typhoid fever * 1 

Whooping cough 13 

NEW YORK 

(Exclusive of New York City) 

Anthrax 1 

Chicken pox.. 371 

Diphtheria 77 

German measles — 233 

Influenza.. . — - 2,008 

Lethargic encephalitis.. 4 

Measles 1,241 

Mumps 215 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Pneumonia 660 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 265 

Septic sore throat 5 

Smallpox 4 

Typhoid fever 14 

Vincent's angina 8 

Whoopi u g cough 507 


Cerebrospinal meningitis. _ 2 

Chicken pox 29 

Diphtheria 25 

Influenza 199 

Measles 20 

Mumps 19 

Pneumonia *4 

Scarlet fever 22 

Smallpox 20 

Tuberculosis 6 

Typhoid fetor 1 

Whooping cough. 49 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Anthiax-- Philadelphia 1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Manheim Townships I 

Philadelphia 2 

Pittsburgh . 1 

Plymouth. ...... 1 

Chicken pox 560 

Diphtheria.. 170 

Centum measles 47 

1 mj tetigo contagiosa ......................... 11 

Malaria * 4 

Measles 3, 161 

Mumps. 256 

Ophthalmia neonatorum— Philadelphia 1 

Pneumonia 155 

Scabies 16 

Scarlet fever * 529 

Trachoma: 

McKees Rocks. „ 1 

Philadelphia 1 

Tuberculosis 190 

Typhoid fever... * 39 

W hooping cough 433 


^Deaths, 


1 County not specified. 
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RHODE ISLAND Cases 

Chicken pox 6 

Diphtheria 4 

German measles - 6 

Influenza - — 86 

Measles — - 2(59 

Mumps 1 

Pneumonia 8 

Scarlet fever 7 

Tuberculosis 6 

Whooping cough 19 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox 23 

Diphtheria 3 

Measles - 27 

Mumps 88 

Pneumonia 0 

Scarlet fever 50 

Septic sore throat 1 

Smallpox 4 

Tuberculosis 1 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 1 

TENNESSEE 

Anthrax— -Franklin County 1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Gibson County.. 1 

Chicken pox 42 

Diphtheria 8 

Dysentery 2 

Influenza 646 

Malaria 7 

Measles 410 

Mumps 20 

Pellagra. 5 

Pneumonia. 124 

Scarlet fever 12 

Smallpox 18 

Tuberculosis 37 

Typhoid lever 2 

Whooping cough 9 

TEXAS 

Chicken pox 48 

Diphtheria 3(5 

Influenza 1,162 

Measles 5 

Mumps 35 

Pneumonia 09 

Scarlet fever 17 

Smallpox 43 

Tuberculosis 41 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 32 

UTAH 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Ogden 1 

Salt Lake City 2 

Chicken pox. 56 

Diphtheria 11 

Influenza. 10 

Measles 1 

Mumps 39 

Pneumonia 3 

Smallpox ... l 

Typhoid fever l 

Whooping cough 62 


Vermont cases 

Chicken pox 17 

Influenza 9 

Measles 18 

Mumps 28 

Scarlet fevoi 16 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 39 

WASHINGTON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Seattle 5 

Snohomish County 1 

Spokane 2 

Stevens County 1 

Yakima County 1 

Chicken pox 82 

Diphtheria 15 

German measles 24 

Influenza 1 

Measles 26 

Mumps 99 

Pneumonia 6 

Scarlet fever 65 

Smallpox: 

Tacoma * 35 

Yakima County 11 

Scattering 48 

Tuberculosis 69 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 40 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Diphtheria 7 

Measles 138 

Scarlet fever 14 

Smallpox 4 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee: 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 117 

Diphtheria.... .... 10 

German measles 6 

Influenza . 1 

Measles.... 87 

Mumps 67 

Ophthalmia neonatorum .... „ „ „ . . ... i 

Pneumonia 28 

Scarlet, fever 22 

Tuberculosis u 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough . 44 

Scattering: 

Chicken pox no 

Diphtheria 25 

German measles .. 26 

Influenza ... 114 

Measles 402 

Mumps 147 

Pneumonia 25 

Scarlet fever 121 

Smallpox 12 

Tuberculosis go 

Typhoid fever.. 0 

Whooping cough 128 
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■WYOMING Oases 

Chicken pox-., 8 

German measles . 2 

Influenza 41 

Measles 5 

Mum ns 8 


Wyoming— continued Cases 

Pneumonia <5 

Scarlet fever 17 

Typhoid fever I 

Whooping cough 11 


Reports for Week Ended March 6, 1926 


CONNECTICUT OlISCS 

Chicken pox 72 

Conjunctivitis (infectious) 1 

Diphtheria 53 

German measles 17 

Influenza — 20 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles 1,037 

Mumps 6 

Pneumonia (broncho) 40 

Pneumonia (lobar) 57 

Scarlet fever 95 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 31 

Typhoid fever 4 

Whooping cough, 88 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Chicken pox 31 

Diphtheria 19 

Influenza - - 8 

Lethargic enccphalil is 2 

Measles MS 

Pneumonia - Ill) 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 21 

Tuberculosis 28 

Whooping cough 22 


iowa Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 4 

Chicken pox 73 

Diphtheria 14 

German measles 02 

Measles 89 

Mumps . 83 

Pneumonia ... 19 

Rabies. T 

Scarlet fever 05 

Smallpox 33 

Tetanus 1 

Tuberculosis 16 

V hooping cough 14 

Noimr pa not A 

Chicken pox 29 

Diphtheria 13 

Geiman measles 129 

Influenza.— 27 

Measles . 30 

Mumps 35 

Pneumonia 33 

Scarlet fever 89 

Smallpox lo 

Tuberculosis 8 

Whooping cough 5 


Report for Week Ended February 27, 1926 


NORTH DAKOTA Cases 

Chicken pox - - — 38 

Diphtheria - — ----- 6 

German measles. - 108 

Influenza — H 

Measles — — 30 

Mumps 37 

Pneumonia - - 37 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY 


north Dakota — co ut I nued Cases 

Poliomyelitis 7 

Scarlet fever. . 132 

Smallpox 3 

Tuboi culosis 2 

Typhoid fever 8 

Whooping cough - „„ 22 


REPORTS FROM STATES 


The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly ami covers only those States from 
which reports are received during the current week: 


State 

Cere- 

bro- 

spinal 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

> 

Pel- 

lagra 

Polio- 

mye- 

litis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

January, 1980 











Arkansas-.* 

1 

24 

710 

74 

3 

14 

0 

31 

13 

19 

California... 

29 

437 

3, 224 

0 

218 

4 

7 

729 

442 

80 

Colorado 

1 

106 

8 


40 


1 

m 

1 ! 

8 

Georgia 

3 

83 

1,414 

59 

171 

7 

1 

59 

74 

49 

Virginia 

9 

228 

3, 809 

39 

933 

6 

1 

396 

92 

n 

February, 198$ \ 











Arizona , 

0 

20 

220 


3 


0 

45 

3 

% 

Connecticut;.. ...... 

1 

183 

54 


2, 591 


1 

331 

0 

u 

Indiana . ... i 

1 

144 

368 


4, 953 


7 

1, 056 

419 

14 

Vermont... ..... 

0 

7 


0 

m 

6 

0 

83 

0 

a 

Wisconsin 

10 

236 

177 

0 

1,280 

0 

2 

712 

44 

16 
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LEPROSY ON VESSEL 

On February 24 , 1926 , a case of leprosy was discovered at San 
Francisco quarantine station in a steerage passenger from Honolulu. 
The patient is being returned to the Hawaiian Islands. 

PNEUMONIA (ALL FORMS) AND INFLUENZA 

Deaths reported in large cities of the United States during Ikree-icvck periods ended 
March 7, 1925, and March 6*, 1926 


PNEUMONIA (ALL FORMS) 





Week ended— 




Fob. 21, 
1925 

Feb. 20, 
1926 

Feb. 28, 
1925 

Feb. 27, 
1926 

Mur. 7, 
1935 

Mar. 6, 
1926 


24 

34 

18 

22 

12 

9 


51 

70 

50 

G8 

48 

48 


13 

14 

16 

1/ 

0 

21 

Poston” __ ..... 

49 

28 

53 

28 

41 

39 


2 

8 

5 

7 

6 

5 


10 

22 

22 

18 

17 



3 

1 

11 

1 

10 

3 


» 8 

13 

6 

9 

9 

22 


5 

3 

3 


5 

3 


97 

107 

96 

91 

117 

127 


10 

11 


10 

13 

9 


35 

27 

27 

30 

22 

30 

Columbus . . 

8 

7 

9 

4 

12 

7 

Balias 

18 

24 

7 

33 

5 

16 

Denver.. ... ... - 

9 

15 

19 

31 

(i 

17 

Detroit 

43 

09 

42 

68 

45 

77 


1 

2 

5 

2 

2 



5 


6 


1 


El Paso 

6 

3 

4 

4 

4 

2 

Erie 

3 

2 

4 

3 

3 

4 

Pall River 

6 

3 

5 

1 

0 

4 

Flint i__ 

1 

5 

6 

5 

3 

2 

Fort Worth 

6 

14 

4 

8 

3 

15 

Grand Rapids 

4 1 

1 

6 

2 

2 

2 

Hartford . . 

9 

7 

1 

5 

33 

5 

Houston 

13 

25 

10 I 

15 

5 | 

27 

Indianapolis 

3Q 

15 

22 

21 

29 

22 

TTansns Uity, Mo 

20 

13 

31 


19 


Los Angeles..,. 

31 

35 

27 

26 

27 

20 

Louisville 

12 

9 

16 

7 

J3 

17 

Lowell 

3 


5 


5 

Lynn 

1 

i 

7 


3 

t 

Memphis ... 

19 

21 

8 

19 

13 

19 

Minneapolis 

9 

11 

10 

3 

12 

9 

Nashville 

6 

10 

3 

6 

6 

6 

New Bedford 

3 

2 

9 

5 

10 

4 

New Haven.,.. .... ... 

7 

3 

6 

3 

3 

7 

New Orleans _ _ __ j 

25 

29 

23 

19 

16 

19 

New York.. ... 

227 

348 

195 

356 

233 

86 1 

Newark 

10 

18 

19 

19 

17 

Norfolk 

3 

7 

6 

8 

fi 

7 

Oakland ... ..... 

5 

3 


6 

4 

1 

Oklahoma Citv__ 

2 

4 

3 

2 

3 

7 

Omaha „ 

10 

30 

9 

10 

10 

10 

Philadelphia 

93 

125 

58 

1 66 

79 

210 

40 

4 

Pittsburgh 

SO 

38 

40 

35 

38 

Portland, Grog 

9 

13 

11 

9 

5 

Providence.. .... 

12 

8 

14 

11 

14 

7 

Reading 

‘ 2 

2 

1 

6 

Richmond ... 

5 

30 

14 

17 

6 

10 

26 

a 

4 

Rochester. 

5 

7 

4 

14 

8 

St; Paul 

C 

8 

7 

8 

10 

Salt Lake City 

8 

3 

H 

3 

San Antonio _ . 

9 

28 

8 

1 

8 

16 

2 

6 

San Diego ...... 

7 

3 

6 

5 

0 

San Francisco :.. r 

13 

9 

5 

10 

3 

Schenectady. 

3 

1 

4 

5 

5 

2 

Somerville. 

i 

4 

4 

4 

7 

4 

Springfield, Mass. 

3 

1 


0 

2 


Syracuse 

7 

4 

12 

6 

0 

S 

Tacoma. r 

4 

1 

3 

2 

l 


Toledo 

4 

5 

13 

3 

3 

5 

Trenton. : 

4 

6 

3 

10 

65 

4 

18 

m 

4 

Washington .... 

16 

65 

19 

4 

22 

2 

2 

Wa&erbury _ T .._ , 

; s 

3 

3 

Wilmington, Bel 

9 


18 

25 

4 

Worcester T — .... 

3 

6 

2 

8 

8 

2 

a 

Youncstown 

6 

6 

10 

4 
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Deaths reported in large cities of the United States during thrcc~mek periods ended 
March 7, 1925, and March 6 , 1926 — Continued 

INFLUENZA 



Week ended— 


Feb. 21, 
1925 

Feb. 20, 
192G 

Feb. 28, 
1925 

r-T 

*!?! 

* 

Mar. 7, 
3925 

Mar. e, 
1928 

Atlanta 


9 

2 

4 

3” 

4 

Baltimore . ... 

7 

39 

4 

11 

2 

7 

Birmingham 

G 

10 

8 

1G 

10 

30 

Boston! _ _ 

4 


8 

2 

5 

1 

Bridgeport 

1 


2 

1 



Buffalo 


i 

2 

1 


Cambridge, Mass _ 





1 


Camden." ! - - 


3 

2 

3 


4 

Canton 



] 




Chicago 

7 

3 

10 

10 

14 

7 

Cincinnati - 

2 

r> 

2 

2 

2 

5 

Cleveland - 

4 

3 

2 

1 

7 


Columbus 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3 

4 

Dallas 

2 

8 

1 

12 

7 

Denver.* 

4 

10 

2 

8 

2 

9 

Detroit - , 

4 

6 

4 

(J 

3 

Duluth J 







Elizabeth _ 

1 


1 




El Paso i 

3 

33 

4 

7 

7 

0 

Erie i 

7 


2 

1 

3 

Fall River i 

1 

1 


I 


Flint 







Fort Worth- 

l 

3 

3 

7 

t 

2 

Grand Rapids - 

1 

1 

2 


2 

Hart lord 





Houston-- .... 

1 

4 


7 

2 

l 

Indianapolis 

1 

1 

6 

2 

3 


Kansas City, Mo - 

9 

5 

10 


15 


Los A ngelos- - - . . . . 

1 

15 

3 

8 

4 

6 

Louisville. - ....... ....... 


1 



Lowell — . — 

l 





Lynn... — 

Memphis- 

1 , 

8 

6 

8 

5 

9 

Mluncnpolifi , 


1 





Nashville 

4 

8 

3 


1 

7 

New Bedford 





New Haven 



t 

2 

1 

1 

New Orleans 

20 

40 

20 

20 

10 

14 

Now York ..... 

2S 

30 

1 

22 

30 

15 

01 

Newark- __ 

1 

Norfolk.. *. 







Oakland 


3 

2 

1 

l 


Oklahoma City 

i 

1 


0 

2 j 

i 

Omnhn, _ _ 



Philadelphia 

“V 

14 

9 

af» 

0 ; 

54 

Pittsburgh 

4 

4 

8 

0 

4 

2 

Portland, Orcg. 


3 

2 

1 

1 

Providence.- . 





i 

1 

Reading.* ........ ........ ............ .... 





_ .. 


Richmond 

3 “ 

is 

0 

18 


4 

Hardies tel* 



I 


8 

pmii . 

i 

1 


4 


I 

Salt Lake City 




2 



Ban Antonio.' _ 

3 

10 

5 1 

9 

3 

0 

San Diego ...... .... 

2 

1 ! 


1 

1 

San Francisco 

2 

u 

i ; 

2 

2 

3 

Schenectady „ _ 


i 

3 


Somerville 





i 


Springfield, Mass 

3 


4 

2 

3 

2 

Syracuse.- T ^_ 


* 



l 

Tacoma n — , _ _ r _ _ _ _ _ 







Toledo . 

1 

2 


3 

3 

§ 

Trenton 


2 

1 

3 

t 

5 

Washington 

4 

5 

1 

6 

3 

2 

WaL'rhi'ffy . _ 

3 

1 



, ...... 

’Wilmipwt.nnj 1M 







Worwstpr , r , . _ - 







Youngstown rn __ T _ _ _,_ rr ^ r _ __ 





3 
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PLAGUE ERADICATIVE MEASURES IN THE UNITED STATES 

The following items were taken from the report of plague cradi- 
cative measures from Los Angeles, Calif. 


Week ended Fob. 27, 1926: 

Number of rats trapped - - I, 912 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 0 

Number of squirrels examined 700 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected 0 

Number of mice trapped 471 

Number of mice found to be plague infected 0 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rodent, Nov. 0, 1925. 

Date of last human ease, Jan. 15, 1925. 

GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM 

CITIES 

Diphtheria . — For the week ended February 27, 1920, 30 States 
reported 1,333 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended February 
28, 1925, the same States reported 1,591 cases of this disease. Ninety- 
seven cities, situated in all parts of the country and having an aggre- 
gate population of more than 29,400,000, reported 761 eases of diph- 
theria for the week ended February 27, 1926. Last year for the 
corresponding week they reported 907 cases. The estimated expect- 
ancy for these cities was 981 cases. The estimated expectancy is 
based on the experience of the last nine years, excluding epidemics. 

Measles. — Thirty-three States reported 17,810 cases of measles 
for the week ended February 27, 1926, and 3,447 cases of this disease 
for the week ended February 28, 1925. Ninety-seven cities reported 
11,504 cases of measles for the week this year, and 1,940 cases last 
year. 

Poliomyelitis. — The. health officers of 37 States reported 23 eases 
of poliomyelitis for the week ended February 27, 1920. The same 
States reported 18 cases for the week ended February 28, 1925, 

Scarlet fever . — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
Thirty-six States — this year, 4,118 cases; last year, 5,008 eases; 97 
cities — this year, 1,624 cases; last year, 2,080 cases; estimated ex- 
pectancy, 1,198 cases. 

Smallpox . — For the week ended February 27, 1920, 30 States 
reported 921 cases of smallpox. Last year for the corresponding 
week they reported 975 cases. Ninety-seven cities reported smallpox 
for the week as follows: 1926, 233 cases; 1925, 359 cases; estimated 
expectancy, 122 cases. Twelve deaths from smallpox were reported 
by these cities for the week this year— at Los Angeles, Calif. 

* Typhoid fever . — One hundred and forty-seven cases of typhoid 
fever were reported for the week ended February 27, 1926, by 35 
^States, For the corresponding week of 1925, the samo States re- 
I ported 228 cases of this disease. Ninety-seven citios repotted 28 
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cases of typhoid fever, for the week this year and 72 cases for the 
corresponding week last year. The estimated expectancy for these 
cities was 42 cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia . — Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
were reported for the week by 01 cities, with a population of more 
than 29,000,000, as follows: 1926, 1,712 deaths; 1925, 1,191. 

City reports for week ended February 27, 1926 

The "estimated expectancy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet foyer, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever Is 1 he result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many cases of the disease under 
consideration may he expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. It is based on 
reports to 1 he Public Health Service during the past, n me years. It is in most instances the median number 
of cases reported m the corresponding week of the preceding years When the reports include several 
epidemics or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods arc excluded and 
the estimate expectancy is the mean number of cases icported for the week during nonepidemie years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1017 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures arc smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the, diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 




Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
le- 

purled 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 
sles, 
cases 
| re- 
ported 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Division, State, and 
• city 

Population 
July 1, 
1025, 

estimated 

Oases, 
csti- 
' muted 
expect- 
ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

10“ 

ported 

NEW ENGLAND 










Maine: 










Portland.... 

75,333 

7 : 

2 

0 

1 

0 

3 

6 

% 

New Hampshire: 









Concord 

22,546 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

3 

Manchestei 

83,007 

0 

4 

1 

0 

.0 

8 

0 

3 

Vermont: 


' 








Barre 

10,008 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

Burlington 

Massachusetts: 

24,080 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Boston..... * 

770,020 

61 

03 

18 

3 

«> 

131 

in 

28 

Fall Hiver 

128, 003 

2 

5 

5 

1 

3 

16 

8 

1 

Springfield.,.. 

142,005 

25 

4 

1 

5 

2 

317 

i 

0 

Worcester* . 

300,757 

7 

4 

0 

0 

0 

25 

7 

8 

Xtbodti Island: 










Pawtucket, 

09,700 

207,018 

d 

1 

3 

0 

0 

62 

822 

0 

0 

Providence * 

0 

12 

4 

2 

0 

0 

a 

Connecticut: 








Bridgeport 

< l > 

0 

0 ‘ 

0 

1 

1 

n 

0 

7 

Hartford 

300,107 

8 * 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

New Haven. . 

378,027 ; 

34 i 

3 

8 

0 

2 

33 

8 

3 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York; 

: 









Buffalo. .. 

538,016 
<5, 873, 350 

29 

IS 

0 

1 

0 

22 

1 

18 

New York i 

218 i 

217 

137 

205 

30 

2,811 

42 

350 

Rochester. 

310,786 

13 

8 

32 

8 

1 

m 

1 

H 

Syracuse 

New Jersey: 

182,003 

33 ! 

6 ( 

2 

0 

0 

m 

AM 

6 









Camden 

328,042 

16 

4 ■ 

5 

2 

3 

22 

0 

0 

Newark 

452,513 

85 

18 

8 

20 

3 

455 

12 

10 

Trenton 

132,020 

7 

4 

I 

3 

3 

5 

1 

30 

Pennsylvania: 









Philadelphia...- 

3,070,364 

102 

82 

58 

37 

35 

610 

39 

m 

Pittsburgh 

031,503 

35 

22 

0 


0 

41 

5 

35 

Beading 

312.707 

9 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

1 No estimate made. 
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City reports for week ended February 87, 1986 — Continued 





Diphtheria 

Influenza 






Chick- 
en pox, 







>»>) .. 

Division, State, and 

Population 
July i. 

Cases, 


i 

Deaths 

flies, 

eases 

Mumps, 

cases 

mouia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

city 

1925, 


rsti- 

Oases 

Cases 

re- 

estimated 

ported 

mated 

expect- 

re- 

ported 

im- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

ported 

ported 




ancy 







EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 










Cincinnati 

409, 333 
936,485 
279, 836 

14 

9 

10 

1 

2 

2 

0 

10 

Cleveland 

45 

29 

4 

42 

0 

1 

1 

1, 125 
286 
49 

3 

30 


10 

24 

0 

I 

0 

4 

Toledo 

287,380 

6 

10 

0 

1 

0 

3 

Indiana- 




Fort Wayne 

97, 846 
358,810 
80, 091 
71,071 

12 

22 

3 

9 

1 

- o 

0 

2 

O. 

0 

6 

3 

Indianapolis 

30 

3 

1 

0 

1,492 

1 

21 

0 

South Bend 


1 

1 

0 

0 

o 

0 

Terre Haute 

4 

0 

1 

0 

5 

Illinois: 







Chicago 

2, 995, 239 
81,564 

165 

5 

107 

2 

1 

62 

0 

3 

35 

0 

1 

10 

O 

114 

23 

8 

14 

12 

3 

94 

PeoriaT. - 

H 

Springfield 

63,923 

11 

0 

2 

MichiganT 




3, 245, 824 
130,316 
153,698 

43 

17 

20 

56 

9 

46 

2 

4 

4 

1,332 

14 

34 

13 

7 

68 

5 

Flint 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Grand Rapids 

3 


0 

*> 

Wisconsin: 






Madison _ _ 

46,385 
509, 192 
67,707 
39,671 

o 

0 

2 

19 

Q 

0 

0 

100 

31 

0 

0 

1 

0 

16 

3 

0 

Milwaukee ... 

111 

5 

15 

2 

Q 

0 

40 

6 

0 

Racine. 

0 

0 

0 

Superior 

o 

0 

Q 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota: 










Duluth 

110, 502 
425,435 
246, 001 

4 

i 

Q 

0 

0 

6 

113 

2 

0 

2 

Minneapolis 

64 

36 

17 

15 

37 

21 

Q 

0 

4 

4 

3 

8 

St, Paul 

0 

13 

Iowa: 






Davenport 

G) 

0 ) 

5 

1 

1 

o 


0 

0 


Dcs Momes 

0 

3 

2 

0 


2 

o 

o 


Sioux City 

G) 

36, 771 

0 

2 

0 

1 

o 


0 

o 


Waterloo 

13 

1 

o 


9 


Missouri: 








Kansas City 

367, 481 


8 







St. Joseph 

78, 342 
821, 543 

2 

2 

3 

67 

0 

2 

0 

jl 

i 

51 

5 

8 

4 

St. Louis 

42 

43 


North Dakota: 




Fargo 

26, 403 
14,811 

2 

5 

9 

n 

A 

A 

A 

10 

0 

0 

Grand Forks 

0 

\i 

o 

U 

0 

u 

U 

3 


South Dakota: 








Aberdeen: i 

15, 036 
30,127 , 

0 

o 

o 

o 


0 

0 

* 73 

0 


Sioux Falls 

9 

0 

o. 

0 

0 

d 

Nebraska: 



Lincoln.. 

60, 941 
211, 768 

4 

J 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

4 

Omaha 

27 

5 

0 

10 

Kansas: 



Topeka 

55,411 
88, 367 

9 

5 

1 

3 

2 

0 

0 

n 

oi 

ft 

15 

Wichita 

1 

2 

on 

1 / 

o 

4 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 



uu 

m 


Delaware: 

i 









Wilmington 

; 122, 049 

8 

j 

4 

A 

ft 


0 

i a 

Maryland: 



u 

u 

i a* 

io 

Baltimore 

796, 286 
33,741 
12, 035 

78 

0 

27 

o 

9 

0 

171 

2 


1, 037 

2 

n 


63 

1 

1 

Cumberland 

dll 

0 

1 

Jog 

0 

Frederick.. 

0 

0 

1 


District of Columbia: 


6 

w 

i 

Washington 

497,900 

44 

13 

9 

58 

ft 


0 


Virginia: 


0 

1*6 

w 

Lynchburg 

30,395 

G) 

180,403 

58,208 

49, 019 
63,485 

16 

29 

8 

0 

1 

n 

A 

0 

0 


A 


Norfolk . 

j 

u 

A 

u 

A 

JtU 

6 

i 

a 

Richmond 

3 

V 

6 

2 

V 

0 

6 

A 

2 

14 

1)0 

H 

37 

2 

Roanoke 


lo 

ft 

2 

3 

West Virginia: 

Charleston 

10 

0 

j 

A 

U 

n 

TO 

ft 

Huntington 

1 

V 

0 

0 

v 

2 

/I 

0 

8 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Wheeling 

56,208 

25 

q 

O 

0 

22 

North Carolina: 


o 

u 

0 

1 

Raleigh............. 

1 30,371 
37,061 
69,031 

o 

o 

A 

f) 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

276 

0 

0 

1 

3 

2 

4 

' Wilmington 

10 

12 

0 

w 

1 

U 

A 

Winston-Salem 

0 

X 

1 

u 


1 No estimate made. 
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City reports for week ended February 27, 1926 — Continued 


] 

Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
1925, 

estimated 

Chick- - 
on pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pnou- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

SOUTH ATLANTIC— con. 










South Carolina: 










Charleston 

73, 125 

0 

0 

0 

8 

5 

• 0 

0 

2 

Columbia 

41, 225 

10 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Greenville 

27,311 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Georgia: 










Atlanta 

0) 

4 

3 

1 

164 

4 

5 

3 

22 

Brunswick 

16,809 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Savannah 

93, 131 

5 

0 

1 

13 

1 

4 

1 

G 

Florida: 











20, 847 


0 



0 



0 

Tampa 

941743 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

14 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Kentucky: 











58, 309 


1 







Louisville 

305,935 

12 

5 

1 

7 

0 

52 

6 

7 

Tennessee: 










Memphis 

174,533 

28 

4 

4 

O 

8 

26 

5 

19 

Nashville.-- 

130, 220 

12 

1 

1 

0 

0 

144 

0 

6 

Alabama: 










Birmingham 

205.670 

29 

2 

3 

206 

16 

16 

2 

17 

Mobile. 

05,955 

0 

1 

0 

8 

2 

0 

0 

7 

Montgomery 

46, 481 

5 

1 

1 

14 

0 

0 

10 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas: 










Fort Smith 

31, 643 

1 

0 

1 

0 


0 

0 


Little Rock 

74,210 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Louisiana: i 


! 








New Orleans 

414,493 

1 

12 

G ' 

33 

20 

0 

0 

19 

Shreveport 

57,857 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

Oklahoma: 










* Oklahoma City 

0) 

0 

1 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

2 

Texas: 










Dallas... _ _ 

194, 450 

30 

c 

5 

25 

12 : 

0 

0 

13 

Galveston 

48, 375 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 j 

0 

0 

3 

Houston 

164, 954 

1 

v 2 

13 

5 

7 

0 

0 

15 

San Antonio— 

198, 069 

1 

2 

1 


9 

1 

0 

24 

MOUNTAIN 










Montana: 










Billings 

17,971 

1 

0 

0 

o ! 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Great Falls. _ .. 

29,883 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

io ; 

1 

Helena 

12,037 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Missoula... 

12,608 

0 

1 

0 

170 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Idaho: 









Boise 

23,042 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Colorado: 









Denver. 

280,911 


9 



8 



31 

Pueblo 

43, 787 

7 

2 

2 

0 

0 

6“ 

1 

4 

New Mexico: 









Albuquerque 

21, 000 

0 

1 

0 

3 

2 

3 

3 

0 

Arizona: 










Phoenix 

38, 069 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Utah: 









Salt Lake City 

130, 948 

25 

2 

6 

0 

2 

0 

20 

8 

Nevada: 










Reno 

12,665 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 










Washington: 

Seattle.— - 

C 1 ) 

40 

6 

7 

0 


. 6 

61 


Spokane.. .......... 

108, 897 

12 

3 

3 

o 


0 

0 


Tacoma ..... 

104, 455 

0 

1 

• 6 

0 

0 

3 

1 

2 

Oregon: 










Portland 

282, 383 

16 

6 

7 

22 

2 

8 

6 

9 

California: 










Los Angeles .... 

(1) 

114 

32 

47 

47 

8 

10 

10 

26 

Saeranifintn— - 

72, 260 

3 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

San Francisco 

557, 530 

55 

24 

14 

6 

2 


I 1S 

10 


* No estimate made. 

82792° — 26 f 8 
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City reports for week ended February 27, 1926 Continued 


Typhoid fever 


Dhision* State, 
and city 


NEW ENGLAND 
Maine: 

Portland 

New Hampshire: 

. Concord 

Manchester... 

Vermont* 

Barre 

Burlington... 

Massachusetts. 

Boston 

Fall, River 

Springfield... 

Worcester 

Rhode Island: 
Pawtucket.. . 
Provklence... 
Connecticut: 

Bridgeport 

Hartford 

New Haven... 


Oases, 

Case?. 


esti- Cases 

osti- 

Oases 

mated re- 

mated 

re- 

e vi tort- por ted ex poet- 

ported 

ancy 

ancy 



ro- i in a ted io- 


! aucy 


Call's Heaths 


(MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

Buffalo... 10 

New York 251 

Rochester 16 

Syracuse 16 

New Jersey: 

Camden 4 

Newark 24 

Trenton.. 4 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia 73 

Pittsburgh 27 

Reading 2 

EAST NORTH CEN- 
TRAL 

Ohio: * 

Cincinnati-..-. IS 

Cleveland..:.. 33 

Columbus 0 

Toledo 22 

Indiana? 

Fort Wayne... 4 

Indianapolis... 10 

South Bend... 3 

Terre Haute... 2 

Illinois: 

Chicago 138 

Peoria 4 

Springfield 1 

Michigan: 

Detroit 93 

Flint .. 7 

Grand Rapids. K 

■Wisconsin: 

Madison....... 4 

Milwaukee.... 34 

Racine........ 4 

Superior 2 

1 Pulmonary tuberculosis c 


0 14 

0 » lie 
0 2 


Whoop- 

A r> *r- 


I 45 

0 114 

0 1 

0 M 
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City reports for week ended February 87, 1986 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 1 

Smallpox I 


Typhoid fever 1 









Tuber- 




Whoop- 


Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



culo- 

sis, 

Cases, 



mg 

cough, 

Doaths, 

all 

and city 

esti- 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

doaths 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

rc- 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 



expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





WEST NORTn CEN- 












tral 












Minnesota: 












T) ninth 

3 

21 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

30 

Minneapolis... 
St. PauL 

42 

62 

13 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

8 

75 

28 

52 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

63 

Iowa: 








Davenport 

2 

1 

2 

0 



0 

0 


0 


8 

1 

2 

0 



0 

0 


0 


PiOUT Ojt-.y 

2 

2 

1 

3 



0 

0 


0 



3 

0 

0 

2 



0 

0 


1 


Missouri: 







i 





Kansas City... 
St. Joseph 

12 


2 








3 

8 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

1 

22 

St. Louis. 

32 

156 

4 

4 

0 

11 

1 

0 

0 

9 

240 

North Dakota: 









Fargo 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Grand Forks.. 
South Dakota: 

0 

0 

0 

0 



o 

0 


0 














3 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Sioux Falls 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Nebraska: 












Lincoln 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

- 17 

Omaha 

5 

27 

6 

30 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

5 

68 

Kansas: 










Topeka 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

28 

Wichita 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

7 

22 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 










Delaware: 












Wilmington.. . 
Maryland: 

3 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

71 

Baltimore 

42 

25 

0 

0 

0 

25 

1 

0 

1 

34 

301 

Cumberland— 

1 

X 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Frederick 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Dist. of Columbia: 


32 








30 

225 

Washington.. - 
Virginia: 

20 

1 

0 

0 

11 

0 

l 

1 




Lynchburg 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

5 

17 

•Mrtrfnlk 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 


Richmond 

3 

0 

1 

1 

9 

5 

1 

0 

0 

2 

in 

Itoanoko. ... . . 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

13 

West Virginia: 
Charleston..., 

X 

X 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

X 

0 

23 

20 

Huntington... 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

10 

Wheeling 

X 

18 

0 

X 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

North Carolina: 









Raleigh. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

Wilmington... 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

,0 

1 

12 

Winston-Salem 

0 

2 

2 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

23 

South Carolina; 












Charleston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

Columbia..... 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Greenville 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

7 

Georgia: 











78 

Atlanta. r .. . 

4 

3 

3 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

, Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Savannah 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2 

34 

Florida: 











23 

St. Petersburg. 
Tampa 

0 


0 


0 

2 

0 


0 


1 

3 

0 

27 

0 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

56 
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City reports for week ended February 27, 1926 — Continued 


Division, State, 1 
and city 

i 

c 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Puher- . 
culo- 
sis, 

deaths 
re- 
ported < 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

eases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 
esti- 
mated 
expect- j 
ancy 

Cases 
re- ; 
ported < 

Cases, 
esti- 
mated 
axpoet- ] 
ancy 

Oases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths < 
re- 
ported ; 

Oases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

EAST SOUTH CEN- 












T11AL 












Kentucky; 













2 


0 




0 





Louisville 

5 

4 

1 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

7 

84 

Tennessee: 












Memphis 

3 

22 

2 

4 

0 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

85 

Nashville 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

1 

3 

48 

Alabama; 












Birmingham-*. 

2 

5 

7 

6 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

8 

06 

Mobile - 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

i 0 

36 

Montgomery- - 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0- 

0 

19 

WEST SOUTH 












CENTRAL 







: 

% 




Arkansas; 












17nrt Smith _ 

0 

1 

0 

0 



o 

0 


0 


Little Rock 

1 

4 

0 

0 



i 

Q 


0 


Louisiana: 












New Orleans.. 

5 1 

11 i 

2 

7 

0 

14 

2 

4 

0 

2 : 

107 

Shreveport 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

24 

Oklahoma: 










i 


Oklahoma 










1 


City 

3 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

28 

Texas: 












Dallas. 

1 

6 

4 

3 

0 

4 

O 1 

2 

0 

11 

72 

Galveston — . 

0 

1 

0 

15 

0 

0 

Q 1 

1 

1 

0 

11 

Houston ... 

1 

0 

2 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

, 1 

72 

San Antonio 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 ! 

a 

0 

0 

0 

85 

MOUNTAIN 












Montana: 












Hillings 

1 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

5 

Great Falls 

2 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

12 

HftlATlft 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

o 

0 

0 

3 

Missoula 

MoTia* 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

AUaXlU- 

Boise _ T _ 

1 

0 

1 

4 

0 

o 

o 

o 

o 

0 

5 

Colorado: 












Denver. 

11 


2 


0 

8 

0 


0 


108 

Pueblo 

1 

0 

1 

o 

0 

1 

1 

0 

o 

0 

10 

Now Mexico: 










Albuquerque.. 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

l 

7 

Arizona; 







* 





Phoenix 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

Utah: 












Salt Lake City. 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

30 

Nevada: 












Heno 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

O 

0 

0 

2 

PACIFIC 











Washington: 












Seattle- 

10 

38 

4 

16 



0 

1 


4 


Spokane 

3 

25 

0 

0 



o 

o 


0 


Tacoma 

2 

2 

3 

10 

0 

1 

1 

1 

O 

2 

24 

Oregon: 





t 



Portland 

0 

14 

13 

3 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2 

66 

California: 












Los Angeles... 

19 

27 

3 

62 

12 

22 

2 

1 

1 

3 

200 

Sacramento.... 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

San Francisco. 

15 

23 

0 

1 

0 

16 

0 

0 

0 

3 

164 
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City reports for week ended February 27, 1926 — Continued 



Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis 
(infantile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

NEW ENGLAND 










Massachusetts: 

Boston ........... 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Worcester - 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 










Now York: 

Buffalo . „ 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Now York, _ _ _ 

4 

3 

6 

5 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

New Jersey: 

Camden .. 

0 

0 

1 

X 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Newark 

0 

o 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia _ _ _ 

1 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Pittsburgh 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Cleveland .. .. __ _ 

0 

0 

0 

1 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois: 

Chicago 

1 

o 

1 

X 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Michigan : 

Detroit . 1 ... 

o 

o 

o 

0 

o i 

0 

0 

1 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 









Minnesota: 

Duluth 

1 

: 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

M inn eapolis 

1 

0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Missouri: 

St. Joseph - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

St. Louis 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOXTTH ATLANTIC 

1 








Maryland: 

Baltimore , . 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Tennessee: 

Memphis T 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

X 

0 

0 

0 

Alabama: 

Birmingham _ _ T 

0 

o 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Louisiana: 

New Orleans r T T 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Texas: 

Dallas. 

0 

0 

0 

o ! 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Houston 

o 

0 

0 

o 

X 

X 

0 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 

Arizona: 

Phoenix. 

0 

; 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 

Washington: 

Seattle. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oregon: 

Portland ^ _ 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

California: 

Los Angeles l ,_ r ^ 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sacramento . 

X 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 











i Typhus fever, 1 case at Los Angeles, Calif. 


The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 103 
cities for the five-week period ended February 27, 1926, compared 
with those for a like period ended February 28, 1925. The popula- 
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tion figures used in computing the rates ere approximate estimates 
as of July 1, 1925, and 1926, respectively, authoritative figures for 
many of the cities not being available. The 102 cities reporting 
cases had an estimated aggregate population of nearly '.>0,000,000 in 
1925 and nearly 20,500,000 in 1920. The 96 cities reporting dentils 
had more than 29,250,000 estimated population in 1925 and more 
than 29,750,000 in 1926. The number of cities included in each 
group and the estimated aggregate populations are shown in a sep- 
arate table below. 

Summary of weekly reports from cities, January 24 to February 27, 1028 — Annual 
rates per 100,000 population — Compared with rates for the corresponding period 

of me i 

DIPHTHERIA CASE HATES 



103 cities 

3 340 

237 

3 397 

' 298 

*385 

* 298 

376 

* 309 

*399 

* 287 

New England 

515 

378 

592 

402 

544 

362 

585 

362 

« 543 

354 

Middle Atlantic 

299 

235 

372 

209 

406 

197 

374 

208 

4U 

187 

East North Central* 

2 360 

300 

398 

338 

371 

3 358 

403 

<371 

402 

4 334 

West North Central 

756 

061 

844 

740 

695 

770 

719 

772 

711 

7 764 

South Atlantic 

, 175 

154 

3 241 

163 

3 201 

171 

157 

150 

192 

8 203 

East South Central „ 

200 

100 

89 

119 

194 

114 

205 

244 

m 

8 182 

West South Central , 

194 

69 

154 

138 

114 

108 

119 j 

308 

337 

112 

Mountain 

250 

255 

324 

155 

370 

218 

240 j 

237 

305 

10 109 

Pacific,* 

215 

334 

240 

326 

168 

310 

177 

332 

213 

! 

313 


1 The figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 population, animal basis, and not Iho number of 
cases reported. Populations used are estimated as of July i, 1925, and 1920, respectively. 

* Racine, Wis., not included. 

3 Wilmington, Bel., not included. 

* Madison, Wis., not included. 

3 Hartford, Conn., not included. 

. I Madison, Wis., Kansas City, Mo., Winston-Salem, N. Covington, Ky., and Denver, Colo., not 

7 Kansas City, Mo., not included. 

* Winston-Salem, N. C., not included, 

, 6 Covington, Ky , not included. ‘ 

,0 Denver, Colo., not included. 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities , January 24 to February 27, 1926 — Annual 
rates per 100,000 population — Compared with rates for the corresponding period 
of 1925 — Continued 

SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Jan. 
31, 1925 

Jan. 
30, 1926 

Feb. 

7, 1925 

Feb. 

6, 1926 

Feb. 
14, 1925 

Feb. 
13, 1926 

Feb. 
21, 1925 

Feb. 
20, 1926 

Feb. 
28, 1925 

Feb. 

27,1926 

103 cities 

2 65 

40 

3 73 

47 

3 76 

4 53 

64 

4 41 

*64 

*41 

New England 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

*0 

0 

Middle Atlantic 

9 

1 

2 

0 

4 

1 

2 

0 

3 

0 

East North Central 

233 

43 

36 

16 

33 

1 23 

52 

4 34 

26 

4 19 

West North Central 

189 

53 

141 

53 

187 

32 

123 

63 

117 

^90 

South Atlantic 

42 

68 

3 58 

101 

3 92 

81 

63 

51 

40 

8 60 

East South Central 

599 

21 

756 

42 

620 

52 

488 

104 

536 

<>55 

West South Central 

57 

125 

119 

155 

132 

112 

79 

142 

110 

134 

Mountain 

46 

18 

28 

73 

157 

73 

83 

36 

55 

1*73 

Pacific 

168 

205 

254 

324 

210 

461 

204 

104 

298 

245 


TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


103 cities 

* 17 

8 

3 13 

7 1 

3 12 

4 6 

10 

4 7 

*13 

*5 

New England 

7 

9 

29 

14 

19 

5 

0 

7 

*13 

5 

Middle Atlantic 

19 

9 

13 

3 

6 

6 

10 

4 

8 

2 

East North Central 

no 

4 

8 

3 

6 

4 4 

6 

‘5 

6 

4 1 

West North Central 

12 

2 

0 

6 

10 

4 

4 

6 

16 

7 2 

South Atlantic 

35 

9 

3 16 

13 

3 20 

15 

8 

4 

19 

8 12 

East South Central 

21 

10 

11 

21 

37 

10 

32 

5 

32 

*11 

West South Central 

57 

17 

22 

4 

44 

0 

40 

22 

40 

30 

Mountain 

18 

18 

28 

36 

18 

0 

37 

18 

74 

30 18 

Pacific 

3 

11 

17 

16 

11 

13 

22 

16 

8 

8 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


96 cities - 

3 22 

29 

3 29 

35 

3 27 

4 34 

29 

4 50 

*34 

0 46 

New England 

26 

17 

46 

12 

26 

19 

17 

2 

*39 

19 

Middle Atlantic 

16 

18 

24 

20 

22 

15 

21 

27 

20 

39 

East North Central 

3 11 

12 

12 

12 

16 

4 11 

- 17 

4 11 

23 

4 14 

West North Central 

15 

13 

19 

19 

11 

4 

21 

19 

36 

722 

South Atlantic - 

36 

36 

3 44 

68 

3 52 

84 

52 

137 

46 

8 93 

East South Central 

68 

73 

63 

104 

58 

62 

88 

161 

116 

8 143 

West South Central 

77 

151 

92 

180 

116 

302 

145 

298 

140 

227 

Mountain.. 

37 

73 

55 

109 

55 

127 

55 | 

109 

IS 

100 

Pacific 

18 

78 

36 

87 

4 

35 

n 

96 

25 

38 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


96 cities 

*198 

103 

8 214 


*212 

4 213 


4 260 



Now England — * 

232 

144 

204 

201 

■RSI 

358 

232 

175 

*235 

185 

Middle Atlantic 

229 

217 

252 

213 

230 

212 

216 

289 

384 

m 

East North Central 

* 136 

138 

152 

145 

158 

WM9 

173 

4 182 

160 

4 180 

West North Central 

114 

108 

106 

127 

133 

77 

127 

125 

150 

7 81 

South Atlantic 

238 

284 

8 295 

344 

3 247 

mm 

232 

486 

275 

*456 

East South Central.... 

278 

208 

299 

249 

289 

223 

294 

HXl 

268 

8 309 

West South Central 

218 

444 

334 

387 

440 

653 

387 

553 

203 

378 

Mountain * 

305 

164 

185 

228 

268 

328 

203 

173 

259 ' 

410 

Pacific 

193 

174 

175 

185 

171 

138 

389 

174 

145 

142 


* Racine, Wis., not included. 

3 Wilmington, Del., not included. 

4 Madison, Wis., not included, 

« Hartford, Conn., not included. 

« Madison, Wis., Kansas City, Mo., Winston-Salem, N. C., Covington, Ky., and Denver, Colo,, not 
included, 

t Kansas City, Mo., not included, 

« Winston-Salem, N. 0., not included. 

* Covington, Ky., not included, 
m Denver, Colo,, not included. 
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Number of cities included in summary oj weekly reports, and aggregate, population of 
cities in each groups approximated as of July 1 , WJfi and 1 0dd, respectively 


Group of cities 


Total 

New England 

Middle Atlantic.- — 
East North Central. 
West North Central, 

South Atlantic 

East South Central. 
West South Central. 

Mountain - 

Pacific 


Number 
of cities 
repelling 
cases 

Number 
of cities 
repoitiug 
deaths 

Agm i v; lie 
of cH ies 
cases 

1020 

29, 944,00(1 

population 
re pci ting 

102ft 

30, 473, 120 

Aggi cent e 
of eilioi 
dt at ha 

1925 

population 

reporting 

1920 

29,704,201 

103 

00 

29,251,058 

12 

12 

2,170,124 

2,20ft, 124 

2, 176, 124 

2,200,124 

10 

10 

10,340,970 

10,470,970 j 

10,340, 970 

10,470,970 

1ft 

1ft 

7,481,60ft 

7, 055, 43ft 

7,481,05ft 

7,055,430 

14 

11 

2,594,002 

2,034,002 

2,401,380 

2,499,03ft 

21 

21 

2,710,070 

2,770,070 

2,716,070 

2,770,070 

7 

7 

990, 103 

1,004,953 

993, 103 

3,004,953 

8 

ft 

1,184,057 

1,212,057 

1,078. 198 

1,103,095 

9 

9 

503,912 

572,773 

503,912 

572,773 

6 

4 I 

1, 888, 142 

3,934,084 

1,434,245 

1,409,144 



FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


SMALLPOX ON VESSEL 

The Mexican steamer Montezuma discharged two members of the 
crew at Ensenada, Mexico, on February 21, 1926, suffering from 
smallpox. All other members of the crew were vaccinated, and the 
vessel proceeded to San Francisco, where the crew were under obser- 
vation. No other cases developed. 

THE FAR EAST 

Report for week ended February IS, 1926 . — The following report for 
the week ended February 13, 1926, was transmitted by the far 
eastern bureau of the health section of the League of Nations’ 
secretariat, located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva: 


Port 

Plague 

Cholera 

Small- 

pox 


6 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

£ 

cS 

« 

ft 

Port 



0 


27 


45 

Niigata — — 

Bombay 


2 


0 

lfl 

12 

Tsuruga 



0 


3 

10 

0 

FTnlcoflfitA _ ... 

"Ranpnnn... ______ 


2 


1 

13 

5 

Kedung 

Karachi 

* 

0 


0 

9 

3 

Fusan.” 

Nognpatam 


0 


11 

5 

5 

Dairen...... 

Colombo _ r __ 

i 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

AdfilflidOnnft-n-rmn-r-tT-rTrr 

Basra. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

7 

Brisbane.... 

Singapore 1 _ 

o 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Fremantle 

Port Swettimham. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

Melbourne 

Penamr 

o 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

Sydney 

Batavia. , 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Rockhampton 

Surahnjm . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Townsville. 

ftamnrmip. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

. 0 

0 

Port Darwin.. 

Bolawii.li Dflli _ 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Broome.. 

Padang (Sumatra) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Port Moresby 

Saving (JRhio) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Auckland ...... 

Makassar.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wellington.—, 

PonUunok (Borneo).... 

0 

‘0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Christchurch 

SwwJakan (N. Borneo).. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Invercargill 

Knelling (Sarawak) __ 

0 

0 

o 

0 

33 

2 

Honolulu ........ 

Timor Hilly 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

Suez. 

Manila 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Alexandria. 

Zamboanga. 

0 

0 

01 

0 

0 

0 

Port Said 

Bangkok 

5 

4 

19 

13 

14 

5 

Mombasa (Kenya) 

Saigon and Cbolom.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Massowah— . 

Haiphong 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Djibuti 

'Tou ratio _ 

0 

o 

o 

0 

1 

0 

Berber a 

Hongkong 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mozambique 

Shanghai 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.... 

11 

Lourenco Marques. .... 

Nagasaki 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

Durban 

Yokohama 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

East London.. 

Simonosoki .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Port Elizabeth 

Mnji , 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cape Town.... 

Kobe 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Port Louis (Mauritius). 

Osaka...... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Seychelles * 










Plague 

Cholera 

Small- 

pox 

nn 

% 

J9 

1 

I 

i 

i 

i 

o 

Q 

6 

ft 

o 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

"0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 ! 

0 

0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


( 345 ) 
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ARGENTINA 

Plague— Buenos Aires.— A case of plague was reported at Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, during the week ended January JO, 1020, 

BAHAMAS 

Smallpox— Stated to have leen imported . — Under date of February 
23, 1926, the occurrence of six cases of smallpox, stated to have been 
imported from Florida, was reported in the district of Nassau, 
Bahama Islands. 

Other diseases present . — Some cases of dysentery, influenza, leprosy, 
and tertian malaria were reported, February 23, as present in the. 
Bahama Islands. 

CANADA 

Communicable diseases — Week ended February 27, 192(1 . — The 
Canadian Ministry of Health reports certain communicable diseases 
in seven Provinces of Canada for the week ended February 27, 1926, 
as follows: 


Disease 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns- 

wick 

Quebec 

Onta- 

rio 

Mani- 

toba 

Sas- 

katch- 

ewan 


Total 

Influenza T --, 

40 




■ 

■ 

■ 


Lethargic encephalitis 




I 

mm 


mmm 


Smallpox 




39 

4 




Tvnhnid fever ___ ___ 



6 

10 

2 





■ 

■ 




HB 


COLOMBIA 


Rodent plague from vessel at Buenaventura . — Report by mail relativo 
to the plague rat found at Buenaventura, Colombia (Public Health 
Reports, February 26, 1926, p. 408), states that the rat was killed 
January 29, 1926, as it was jumping ashore from the British steam- 
ship did. 

CUBA 

Typhoid fever — Santiago de Cuba . — During the week ended February 
27, 1926, 13 cases of typhoid fever with two deaths wore reported at 
Santiago de Cuba. 

GREECE 

Plague — Herahleion — Island of Crete — February 4, 1926 . — A ease 
of plague was reported at Herakleion, Island of Crete, Greece, Feb- 
ruary 4, 1926. 

GUADELOUPE (WEST INDIES) 

Typhoid fever—. Pointe a Pitre— January, 1926.— During the month 
of January, 1926, fatalities from typhoid fever were unofficially 
reported at Pointe a Pitre, Guadeloupe, West Indies. 
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Prevalence of other diseases . — During the same period 26 cases of 
amebic dysentery, 50 cases of malaria, and one case of paratyphoid 
fever were reported in hospital in the colony of Guadeloupe. 

MALTA 

Communicable diseases— J anuary 1-31, 1926 . — During the period 
January 1 to 31, 1926, communicable diseases were reported in the 
island of Malta as follows : 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

Broncho pneumonia 

7 

Measles 

16 

Chicken pox . 

28 

Pneumonia _ _ 

6 

Diphtheria 

2 

Smallpox _ 

15 

Influenza 

10 

Tuberculosis 

14 

Malta (undulant) fever 

27 

Typhoid fever 

16 






Population, civil, estimated, 223,088. 

SPAIN 

Influenza mortality — Seville . “--During the two weeks ended Febru- 
ary 10, 1926, five deaths from influenza were reported at Seville, 
Spain. 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

The reports contained in the following tables must not be considered as complete or final as regards 
either the lists of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports are given, 

Reports Received During Week Ended March 19, 1926 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

India ... 




Dec. 27, 1025- Jan. 2, 1926: Cases, 
2,610; deaths, 1,453. 

Including 100 square kilometers 
of surrounding country* 

Madras ................... 

Jan. 24-Fob. 0 

29 

11 

Indo-Ohina (French): 

Saigon. ............ 

Jan. 11-17 

1 

1 

Philippine Islands: 

Manila. 

Jan. 18-31 

6 

4 

Slam: 

Bangkok......... 

Jan, 17-23 

30 

23 





PLAGUE 

Argentina: 

Buenns Aims 

Jan. 24-30.. 

1 



Ceylon: 

Colombo 




Jan. 24-30, 3926: 1 plague rodent, 

On island of Crete. 

Greece: 

Tlcrakleion 

Feb. 4 

1 


India. _ 




Dec. 27, 1925-Jan. 2, 1926: Cases, 
1,876; deaths, 1,333 

Madras FrfisidAnnv 

Jan. 3-0.... ....... 

135 

83 

Rangoon. .1.. ....... 

Jan. 17-23 

4 

4 

Iraq: 

Jan, 24-30......... 

4 

4 


Java: 

Batavia.. . .... 

Jan. 16-22. 

58 

54 

Batavia Province. 


Nov, 30-Dec. 19... 

96 


.....do 


131 


Surabaya 

Jan. 3-0 ........ 

0 

6 

East Java aud Madoera. 

Tegal." 

Nov. 30-Dec, 10... 


15 


* From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources, 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended March 19, 1926 — Continued 

PLAGUE* - Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Netherlands East Indies: 
Celebes— 

Jan. 6-12 

2 

* 2 


Siam: 

Bangkok - 

Jan. 17-23 

2 

1 


On vessel: 

Steamship Oirl__ 




Jan. 29, 1920: At Buenaventura, 





Colombia, Hat was killed 
while jumping ashore from 
vessel. (See Public Health 
Reports, Feb. 26, 1926, p. 408.) 


SMALLPOX 


Arabia: 

Jan. 31-Feb. 6 

1 


Babanins 



Brazil: 


* 


Rio de Janeiro 

Deo. 27-Jau, 16-.- 

37 

29 

British South Africa: 




Northern Rhodesia 

Jan. 5-11— 

2 


Canaria, __ 





Ffih C1~5>7 ..... 

3 


■JVTftrnfcrtb^ ... 

.do 

4 


OrtfnriA f . .. . _ _ 


19 


TWnrtfn ^ Tf 

.... do- 

1 



do.- - 

10 


^{^'Irptoon 

Feb. 14-20 

1 


China: 




Amoy 

Jan, 17-30 


3 

Foochow . 

Jan. 17-23 


Hongkong 

-..-.do 

2 


Manchuria— 




Dairen 

Jan. 11-17 

7 

2 

Shanghai 

Jan. 24-Fob. 6 

15 

28 

South Manchurian Rail- 




way line— 

Changchun^ _ „ 

Jan. 31-Feb. 6 

4 


Kungchuling - 

do — 

1 


Tientsin-. 

Jan. 93-30, 

1 


EKy &an<l ria 

Jan. 29-Feb, 4 

2 

1 

Great Britain; 



Hull - 

F«b 7-90 

6 


Newcastle-on-Tvne 

do — .... — 

1 


India. „ 




Bombay--.—, 

Jan. 10-16 

io 

9 

Calcutta - 

Jan. 17-23 

56 

27 

Karachi ,. rfr 

Jan. 18-30 . 

9 

3 

Madras. - — 

, Jan. 24-30 _ 

4 

l 

Indo-China (French): 




Saigon.. - 

, Jan. 11-17 

1 


Iraq: 




Bagdad . . . — 

. Jan. 24-30 

6 

2 

Italy: , 




Genoa 

. Feb. 1-10 - 

2 


Java: 

Buitenzorg 

. Nov. 29-Dec. 5 - 

1 


Cheribcm - - 

, Dee. 6-12.. 

1 


Malang 

. Dec. 27- Jan. 2.. 

1 


Surabaya - 

Jan. 3-9 _ _ _ 

25 

6 

Latvia - 


Malta 




Mexico: 




’ Aguasealientes 

Feb. 14-27 


4 

Guadalajara - 

Feb. 23-Mar, 1- 


1 

San Luis PotosL r _ 

Feb. 21-27- 


6 


In Nassau district. Stated to 
have boon imported. Report- 
cd under date of Feb, 23, 192(1. 


Feb, 21-27, 1926: Cases, 36, 


Present, 


Coses in foreign population in 
International Settlement and 
French Concession; deaths, 
Chinese and foreign. 


Doc. 27, 192, Wan. 8, 1926: Cases, 
3,860; deaths, 980. 


Including 100 square kilometers 
of surrounding country. 


East Java ami Madoero, 
Deo. 1-31, 1925: Cases, 3. 
Jan. 1-31, 1920; Case®, 15, 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended March 19, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Oases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Netherlands: 

TTagflfi, Tha _ - 

Jan. 30-Feb. 6 

m 

1 


Palestine: ' 

Hebron ........... 

Jan. 26-Fcb. 1 

2 



Persia: 

TOhfirjvn ^ 



Sept. 22-Oct. 22, 1925: Deaths, 
262. 

Portugal: 

T itahnn _ ...... 

Jan. 18-31 


0 

Opnrtn 

Jan. 31~Feb. 13 

1 

X 


Siam: 

■Rfuigfcok\ .... . .. _ 

Jfin, 17-2-1 - - r „ 

8 

1 


Union of South Africa: 

n^pe Province 

J^n. 17-23 



Outbreaks. 

Mexican steamer Montezuma, 
at Port of Ensenada, Mexico. 

On vessel . _ 

Feb. 21 ^ 

2 

, 






TOPHUS FEVER 


China: 

Harbin .... .... _ 

Jan. 29-Feb, 4 

2 



Latvia 



December, 1925: Cases, 10. 

Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral District. 

Mexico: 

TVTe^en Oity^- 

Fab, 14-20 

■1 


Turkey: 

Onnstantlnenlo . . . 

Jan. 24-30 * 

3 


Union of South Africa: 

n^po P^oyinno ..... .. 

Jan. 17-23 


Outbreaks in two districts. 


■ 

■ 

■ 


Reports Received from December 2$, 1925, to March 12, 1926 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Chosen * 

October, 1925 

6 



Tndin , , rrt — - r * 




Oct. 18-Dee, 10, 1025: Oases. 

. 

Nov. 1-28-—- 

101 

80 

18,097,* deaths, 10,918, 

Tin .., , 

Dec. 0-20— 

54 

Dp ,.. r _ r 

Dec. 27-Jan. 10— 


41 


Madras 

Nov. 15-0 an, 2--— 

174 

70 


Do - 

Jan. 3-23 — 

41 

32 



Nov. 8-, Dec. 5— 

4 

4 


Tn/lo-Obfnn. - 




September, 1025: Oases, 9; deaths, 
5. September, 1924; Oases, 7; 
dentils, 4. (European eases, 2.) 
September, 1924: None. 
September, 1924: 1 case; 1 death. 
Including 100 kilometers of sur- 
rounding country. 

September, 1924: None. 

Province— 

» Annftm.... - 

Sept. 1-30- 

2 

2 

Garshin China 


5 

3 

Saigon — — 

Jan, 4-10 

1 

X 

Tonkin n , r - r . T . f - - , - 

September, 1925— 
Aug. 30-Oct, 17 ... 
Oct. 25-Nov. 28--- 

2 


Japan— - — — 

409 


Tie , 

82 



Philippine Islands: 

lUoniln 

Nov. 9- Jan. 3 

15 

10 

j 

Dn 

Jan. 4-18 

B 

17 


Province— 

RfttftftTt - 

Nov. 30-Dec. 26.— 

29 

25 


Rulacan * 

Oct. 18-Nov. 7— 

92 

64 


Tin , . 

Nov. 23-Dec. 31— 

200 

88 


Laguna., — - — 

Nov. 23-Dec. 26--. 

18 

14 


Nneva Ecija 

do 

ft 

2 



Nov, 1-7— 

1 

1 


Prm^ungn 

Nov. 23-Dec. 31—. 

113 ! 

85 


Rizal „ — , — 

Sept. 27-No v. 21- 
Dec. 7-13- 

75 

21 


Romblon 

23 

12 



i From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to March 12, 1926— Continued 

CHOLERA — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Oases 

Deaths 

Remarks 


May- Juno 

7 



Tin _ 

July-August 

4 



Siam: 

Bangkok... - 

Oct. 4-Nov. 14 

108 

68 


Do 

4Nov. 22-Dec. 26... 
Dec. 27-Jan. 16— . 

270 

149 


Do 

85 

00 


On vessel: 

Pteafttship _ __ _ 

Oct. 3 

9 

Arrived at Bangkok, Siam: 




cases in coolie passengers. 


PLAGUE 


Argentina.. 


Brazil: 

Bahia 

Do 

Santos 

British East Africa: 
Kenya— 

Kisurau 

Uganda Protectorate., 


Canary Islands: 

La Laguna 

Las Palmas 

Do.... 

Santa Cruz de Teneriffe. 

Do— 

Celebes: 

Makassar 

Ceylon: 

Colombo 

Do z 

China: 

Nanking 

Ecuador: 

Eloy Alfaro 

Guayaquil 

Do.... 

Recreo (country estate).. 


Beni Suef 

Fayoura Province.. 
Greece: 

Athens 

Do 

Patras 

Hawaii Territory: 
Faauilo 


India 

Bombay. 

Do— 
Calcutta. 
Karachi- _ 
Madras.. 
Do... 
Do— 
Rangoon. 
Do... 
IndO’China.. 


Province— 

Cambodia-. 


Cochin China.., 


Imu: 

Bagdad.. 


Nov. 8-Doc. 27- 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 

Dec. 8-21 


Nov. 22-Dec. 5— 
September-No- 
vember. 


Dec. 24 

do 

Jan. 7 r 

Dec. 18-27 

Dec. 28-Feb. 1... 


Dec. 29-Jan. 4.— 

Nov. 15-Dec. 5— 
Dec. 27-Jan. 16— 

Nov. 15-Jan. 23.. 


Jan. 1-15 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31— 

Jan. 1-31 

.....do 


Nov. 18., 
Dec. 3-9.. 


Nov. 1-30 

Jan. 1-31 

Nov. 13-Dec. 12.. 


Dec, 6-12 

Jan. 3-9 

Dee. 6-12 

Nov. l-Dec. 19.. 
Oct. 25 -Nqv. 7.„ 

Nov. 15-21 

Dec. 20-26 

Oct. 25-Dee. 20.. 
Dec. 27-Jan. 16- 


Sept. 1-30 

September- Octo- 
ber. 

Dec. 13-Jan. 2 


1 

2 

1 

4 

75 

35 

108 


Jan. 24-30, 1926: Six cases, occur- 
ring in interior provinces of 
Salta and Santa Fe. 


Netherlands East Indies, 
1 plague rodont. 

Prevalent. 


Rats taken, Nov. l-I>c<‘. 31, 1925, 
49,370; rats found infected, 281, 
Rats taken, Jan. 1-31, 1926, 
24,«72; rats round infected, 234, 
Jan. l-Dec, 9, 1925: Cases, 138. 
Corresponding period, 1924: 
Cases, 365. 

Including Piraeus. 


Jan. 29, 1926: Plaguo-infooted rat 
found in vicinity. 

Oct. 18-Dec. 26, 1925; Oases, 
13,259; deaths, 9,344. 


September, October, 1925; Oases, 
25; deaths, 23. September, 
1924, fatal, 12, 

September, 1924: Oases, 9; deaths, 
September, 1924: 1 me, 1 death, 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to March 12, 1926 — Continued 

PLAGUE — Continued 


Place 


Date 


Cases 


Deaths 


Remarks 


Java: 

Batavia 

Do 

Do 

Cheribon 

Do 

Djokjakarta 

Kcdni 

Pokalongan 

Do . 

Rembang 

Surabaya 

Do 

Tegal 

Do 

Madagascar 

Province— 

Itasy 

Do 

Moramanga 

Tananarive 

Town- 

Port Dauphin 

Tamatavo (port). 

Do 

Tananarive 

Do 

Mauritius Island 

Paraplcmousses 

Port Louis 

Riviere du Rempart. 
Netherlands India: 
Celebes Island— 

Makassar. 

Nigeria - 

Peru: 

Huftcko 

Lima 


Moll en do. 


Russia. - 
Do.. 
Senegal-. 


Oct. 24-Nov. 6.. 
Nov. 1£-Jan. 1-- 

Jan. 2-15 

Sept. 27-Oct. 17. 

Nov. 15-28 

Oct. 20-Nov. 9.. 

Dec. 7 

Sept. 27-Oct. 17. 

Nov. 8-28 

Oct. 20 

Oct. 11-Dec. 26- 
Dec. 27-Jan. 2... 
Sept. 27-Oct. 17. 
Nov. 8-28.™„ 


Sept. 16-Oct. 31- 

Nov. 16-30 

Sept. 16-Nov. 30. 


Siam ... 

Bangkok. 

Do-- 

Straits Settlements: 

Singapore 

Syria: 

Beirut 

Union of South Africa: 

Cape Piovlncv— 

Kimberley district... 
Middleburg district.. 
H toynshurg district. . . 
Orange Free State— 

Boshof district ... 

Bothaville district..., 


do 

Sept. 16-30 

Oct. 16-Nov. 30. 

Sept. 16-30 

Nov. 1-30 

Sept. 20-Dec, 26.. 
Oct. 1-Nov. 30.. 

do 

do 


Dec. 12 

August-October., 


Jan, 26— 
Jan. 1-31- 


,.do.. 


May-June 

July-Scptombcr.. 

September-Octo- 

her. 

Aug. 23- Oct, 31... 

Nov. 15 28 

Jan. 3-1(1 .... 


Nov. 1-Dec. 
Nov, 11-20.. 


Dec. 13-19 

Dec. 0-32 

Nov. 15-21.—.. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5.. 
Dec. 0-12 


94 

315 

63 


67 

157 

45 

53 

3 

30 


297 


20 

13 

25 

341 

3 

2 

9 

2 

11 

18 

2 

1 


371 


Province 


Epidemic in 1 locality. 
Do. 


Do. 


Nov. 1-30, 1925: 
deaths, 220. 


Cases, 232; 


Epidemic. 

Port 60 miles north of Callao, 

In hospital. Some cases in prov- 
ince. 

12 or 15 cases reported unoffi- 
cially. 


European. 

Native, On farm. 

In native. 

Native. On farm. 


SMALLPOX 


Algeria: 

Algiers- 

Nov. 21-Dec. 31... 

177 



“ Do.... 

Jan, 1-10... 

64 i 



Do r . 

Jan. 21-31 

36 I 



Arabia: 

Aden 

Nov, 29-Dec. 5.... 

1 


Imported. 

Do 

Jan. 10-18.. 

2 ; 

l 

Argentina: 

Rosario — . i 

October 


1 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to March 12, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continued 


Australia: 

Queensland— 

Brisbane Dec. 9-15 

Brazil: 

Para - Ian. 10-30 

Rio de Janeiro Nov. 1-28 

Do. Dec. 6-26 

British East Africa: 

Kenya— 

Mombasa Nov. 15-Dec. 19- 

Do Dec. 27-Jan. 2 

Uganda Protectorate Sept. 1-Oct. 31... 

British South Africa: 

Southern Rhodesia Nov, 13-Dec. 23.. 

Canada 


Alberta Jan. 10-Feb. 2G_. 

Calgary Dec. 13-19 


British Columbia— 

Vancouver Jan. 4-10 

Manitoba. Jan. 3-Fcb. 13 

Winnipeg. Doc. 13-19 

Do Jan. 3-Feb. 6 

New Brunswick— 

Northumberland Dec. 6-13 

Ontario December, 1925... 

Do Jan. 1-Feb. 13 

Admaston Jan. 1-31 

Ottawa Dec. 6-12 

Do Jan. 3-Feb. 6 

Toronto Dec. 27-Jan. 2 .... 

Do ...... Jan. 3-23 ... 

Do Feb, 6-20 

Trenton Jan. 1-31 j_ 

Saskatchewan... Jan. 3-Feb. 13.... 

Moose Jaw do 

Regina Jan. 24-30 

Ceylon: 

Colombo Dec. 6-12 

Do ........ Jan. 3-9 .... 

China: 

Amoy Oct. 25-Doc, 19... 

Do Jan. 10-16 

Antung... Dec. 7~20 

Chungking Nov, 15-Jan, 23.. 

Foochow Nov. 1-Jan. 9 

Hankow .. Nov, 14-Dec. 26- 

Do Jan, 10-16 

Hongkong Nov. 22-Dec. 26- 

Do Jan. 3-16 

Manchuria— 

An-shan Doc.6-12 

Do. Jan. 10-30 

Changchun do 

Dairen Oct. 19-Dec, 27... 

_ Do Dec. 28- Jan. 10 

Fushun Jan. 17-23 

Harbm Jan. 1-7 

Kai-yuan Jan. 10-30 

Lioyang. Jan. 17-23 

Mukden Oct. 24-Nov. 15.. 

„ Do JaD. 24-30........ 

Swatow Nov. 22-Jan. 30. . 

Tieh-ling do 

Nanking Nov. 21-Dec. 26.1 

Do Dcc.27-Jan.,9 

Shanghai Oet. 25-Jan. 2 

JJq * Jan. 3-23 

, Tientsin Nov, 1-Dec. 19... 

Egypt: 

Alexandria Dec. &-31 

. .. . Do.., Jan, 8-14 

Esthonia 


I From mainland. 


Sept. 13-Jan. 2: In 7 Provinces, 
186 cases. Jan. 3-23, 1926, cases, 
115. Jan. 3 1-Feb. 6, 1926, 
cases, 33. 

From Drumhellcr, vicinity of 
Calgary, 


Port case. 
Do. 


South Manchurian Railway. 
Do. 


Do, 

Do, 

Do. 

Do, 

Prevalent. 


Cases, foreign only, 


! November, 1925: Cases* 8, 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to March 12, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Oases 

Deaths 

y 








Gold Coast 

September, 1925... 

14 

4 

Great Britain: 








Hull - 

Dec. 27-Jan. 23 

29 



Jan. 14-Feb. 6 

4 



Nov. 29-Dec. 19... 

6 


Do - 

Dec. 27-Feb. 6 

20 


TCot.tirtghftm . 

Nov. 22-Dec. 26... 

9 


Do~ - 

Dec. 27-Jan. 9 

2 


Sheffield. _ ... ... 

Nov. 22-Dec. 12... 

7 


Do . , _ _ 

Dec. 20-26 

3 


Do 

Dec. 27-Feb. G.... 

12 


Smith Shields 

Feb. 9.... 



Greece . 




Athens 

Nov. 1-30 

17 

i 

Do 


23 

1 

India 




Bombay 

Nov. 8-Dec. 26 

26 

20 

Do 

Dec. 27-Jan. 9..... 

26 

13 

Calcutta 

Nov. 29-Dec. 26... 

48 

25 

Do 

Dec. 27-Jan. 16 

73 

36 

TTaranhi _ _ _ 

Nov. 1-21 

23 


Do 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 

4 

2 

Do 

Dec. 13-19 

3 


Do 

Dec, 29-Jan. 16 

12 

6 

Madras 

Nov. 15-Dec. 26... 

17 

5 

Do — - 

Dec. 27-Jan. 23.... 

28 

7 

Rangoon 

Oct. 25-No v. 28... 

3 


Do 

Dec. 6-26 

4 

1 

Do 

Dec. 27-Jan. 16.... 

13 

1 

Indo-China i_. 




Province— 


; 


A imam . 

Sept. 1-Oct. 31 

90 

23 

Cambodia 

do 

72 

30 

Cochin China 

.....do 

61 

30 

Saigon. 

Dec. 21-27 

2 

1 


Jan. 1-10 

1 





•s 

Tonkin 

do ....... 

22 


Iraq 




Bagdad 

Nov. 1-14 

4 

4 

Do 

Nov. 22-Dec. 26... 

15 

11 

Do 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 

5 

2 

Italy . 




Genoa. 

Jan. 21-31 

2 


Rome ... r 

Oct. 12-25 

1 


Jamaica ^ 




Kingston 

Nov. 29-Dec. 26... 

43 



Dec. 27-Jan, 30.--. 

48 


Japan: 



Taiwan 

Nov. 11-Dec. 10... 

3 


Yokohama 

Dec. 14-20 

1 


Do 

Feb. 23 

f 


Java: 




Batavia.... 

Oct, 24-30 

1 


Tin 

Nov. 14-Dec. 25... 

7 


Cheribon... 

Nov. 8-14 

1 


TTralrsnAn 

Oct. 11-17 

11 


Malang __ 

do 

2 


North Bantam.... 

Oct. 4-17.. 

4 


Pekalongan ... 

Oct. 25-31 

1 







82792°— 26f- 


Remarks 


Scptember-October, 1925: Cases, 
91. 


Nov. 15-Dec. 26, 1925: Cases, 790. 
Dec. 27-Jan. 30, 1926: Cases, 
1,526. 


Reported present in severe form. 
Locality on Tyne River, 10 
miles from Newcastle; present 
in Arab quarters of town. 

Oct. 1-31, 1925: Cases, 16. 

Oct. 18-Dec. 26, 1925: Cases, 
19,472; deaths, 4,440. 


Scptember-October, 1925: Oases, 
204; deaths, 62, September, 
1924: Cases, 78; deaths, 22. 

September, 1924; Cases, 8; 

deaths, 2. 

September, 1924: Cases, 16; 

deaths, 1. 

September, 1924: Cases, 43; 

deaths, 19. 

Including 100 kilometers of sur- 
rounding country. 

September, 1924: Cases. 11. 

Sept. 8-Oct. 17, 1925; Cases, 81; 
deaths, 40. 

Aug. 2- Oct, 31, 1925: Cases, 38, 


Nov. 29-Dec. 26, 1925: Oases, 95. 
Dec. 27-Jan, 30, 1926: Cases, 
138. Reported as alastrim. 
Reported as alastrim. 

Do. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to March 12, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX— Cont inued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Java— Continued. 

Proholingo __ n 

Oct. 11-17 

1 


Surabaya 

Oct. 11-Dec. 26.... 

633 


104 


Dec. 27- Jan. 2 

. 17 


10 

< fpwrt.h "Rad tpm _ __ 

Oct. 11-17 

1 



TegaL 

Oct. 4-10 

9 


1 

Latvia. 





Malta... 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31 

21 


3 

Mexico. .. 



A guascalentes 

Dec. 13- Jan. 2 

4 


3 

Do 

Jan. 3-30----...... 



7 

Durango 

Dec. 1-31 



1 

Do 

Jan. 1-31 



2 

fhmrlfllAjnm 

Feb. 1-22 



3 

Mexico Gity 

Nov. 28-Dec. 5 

1 


Do 

Jan. 3-Feb. 6 

* 

4 



Sau Lnis P*ntosi 

Jan. 17-Feb. 20 



27 

Tampico. 

Dec. 21-Jan. 2. ... 

i 


1 

Do 

Jan. 2-Feb. 20 

5 


Torrcon... 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31 



51 

Do 

Jan. 1-31.—.-. .. 



33 

Nigeria 

August-October... 

July 23-Sept 22... 

211 


6 

Persia: 

Teheran 


203 

Peru: 

Arequipa 

Oct. 1-Dec. 31 



i 

Poland. L.I... 




Portugal: 

Lisbon.. 

Oct. 4-31 

124 


Do 

Nov. 16-Dec. 27 .. 

60 

Dn ... 

Nov. 14-Doc. 26- 
Dec. 27-Jan. 17—. 

187 

Do. 

40 


17 

Oporto , 

Nov. 22-Dec. 19- 

2 

1 

3 

Do 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 

1 


Russia- ...' 



Do. : 

July-August- 

760 


Siam 



Bangkok. 

Dec. 20-25.. 

3 


1 

Do 

Dec. 26-Jan. 16. 

Dec. 16-31 

8 


5 

Sierra Leone: 

Konno district 

5 



Spain: 

Madrid 

Year 1925 



18 

Malaga 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5_.„. 



2 ! 

Do. ; 

Dec. 27- -Vm. 2 



1 

Valencia*. 

Dec. 20-26.... 

1 



do : 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2. ... 

1 


Do 

Jan. 10-Fob. 6 

9 


Straits Settlements: 

Singapore 

Dec. 20-26._— 

1 


Switzerland... : 




Lucerne.... 

Oct. 1-Nov. 30 

8 


Zurich 

Dee. 27-Jan. 2 

1 


Trinidad (West Indies): 

Port of Spain 

Jan. 22 

1 


Tunisia: 

Tunis 1 

Nov. 21-30.., 

Dec. 11-31 

2 


Do 

10 


I 

Do 

Jan. 1-20 

5 



L nion of South Africa: 

Orange Free State— 

Kutuman district ...... 

Jan. 10-16. ..11^ 



Ladybrand district.....! 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 



Transvaal— 

Belfast district 

do.. 



Oermiston district 

Jan. 2-9__ 



Pretoria district. ....... 

Dec. 0-12 



i 





Remarks 


December, 1925; Cases, 3. 

July-September, 1925: Deaths, 
1,157. 


Including municipalities in fed- 
eral District 
Do. 


Nov. 1-28, 1925; Cases, 9, 


May-June, 1925: Oases, 2,3331- 

July 12-Sept. 5, 1925; Cases, ,jL* 
deaths, 6. 


June 28-Nov, 21, 1925; 


Imported. 


Outbreaks. 

Do. 

I)o. 

Do. 

Outbreaks. In not i vo compound. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received front December 26, 1925, to March 12, 1926 — Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

, 

Remarks 

Algeria: 

Algiers 

Nov 1 -Dec. 20.... 

2 



Argentina: 

Rnoftrin. 

Oct. 13-Dec. 31— . 

2 



Bulgaria 

Sept. 1-Nov. 30... 
Dec. 25-31 

29 

2 



1 





Do 

Jan. 8-14 

2 


, 

Chile: 

Valparaiso T „ ^.. T , _ 

Nov. 29-Jan. 2 


2 


China: ‘ 

Antung 

Nov. 29-Dec. 27... 

5 

1 


Do 

Jan. 4-10 

1 



Hongkong... 

Dec. 27- Jan. 2 

1 



Manchuria— 

Harbin 

Dec. 17-23 

1 



Czechoslovakia 

October-N^mber 

94 



Egypt: 

Alexandria _ 

Jan. 8-14 

1 



Cairo 

Nov. 5-11 

2 

2 


Port Said 

Nov. 19-25 

1 



Finland 




October, 1925: 1 case. 

France.. _ . 

July-October 

4 


Germany 

Oct. 25-31 . 

1 



Greece. ’ 

Athens 

Nov. 1-30 

11 

2 


Do 

Jan. 1-31 

19 

‘ 4 


Saloniki 

Dec. 29-Jan. 4 

, 



Hungary 



November, 1925: Cases, 3. 

Ireland:' J&*. 

Cork County— * 

Cork 

Dec. 26-Jan. 1 

2 


Do 

Jan. 2-8 

5 



Dumanway 

Nov. 14 

1 



Galway County. 

Oct. 17 

1 



Latvia 

October, 1925 

2 



Lithuania 




Septeraber-October, 1925: Cases, 
9; deaths, 1, 

July-Septomber, 1925: Deaths, 
90. 

Mexico 




Aguascalientes 

Doc, 14-19 

1 


jDurango 

Dec. 1-31 


1 

Do 

Jan. 1-31 


1 


Guadalajara 

Dec. 8-28 


2 


Do 

Dec. 29-Jan. 4 


1 


Mexico City 

Nov, 22-Dec. 26... 

145 


Including municipalities in Foci* 

Do 

Dee. 27-Fcb. 13... 
Feb. 6-13 

56 


oral District. 

Do. 

San Luis Poiosi . 

1 

Tampico 

Dec. 21-Jan. 10— 

1 

1 


Totrcon - 

November, 1925... 


X 


Vera Cruz 

Feb. 12 


1 


Morocco 

August-November 

39 



Norway 



November, 1925: Case, 1. 

Palestine: 

Gaisin 

Dee. 18 

1 


Jaffa 

Dec. 1-7 

1 



Nazareth 

Nov. 3-9 

1 



Safad „„ 

Nov. 24-30 

1 



Tcl-Aviv 

do 

1 



Peru: 

Arecjuipa 

October-Docember 

3 


Poland 

Oct. 11-Nov. 14... 

142 

16 


Rumania 

July-August, 1925: Oases, 107; 
deaths, 15 

May-dune, 1925: Oases, 10,680. 
July-Septembor, 1925; Cases, 
3,851. 

Russia 




Do 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to March 12, 1926 — Continued 
TYPHUS FEVER— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 





Cape Province 

Oct. 1-31 

63 

5 

'Do 

Nov. 8-Dec. 31... 

47 

8 

Do 

Jjtti. 3-16 



Middleburg district... 

Dec. 0-12 

1 


1 Natal 

Oct. 1-Dec. 5 

1 


Durban ....... 

Jan 3-16 

1 


Orange Free State — 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5...J 

23 

1 

Do 

Doc. 1-31. . 

8 

1 

Bethulia district 

Dec. 0-12 



Bothaville district 

do.. ...... 

1 


Transvaal 

Oct. 1-31 

Ir- 

1 

Do 

Dec. 1-31 .. 

lS 


Bloemhof district 

Dec. 27- Jan. 2 







Remarks 


October, 1025. Coses, 88; deaths 
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deaths, 0. Colored: Cases, 73; 
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European. On farm. 


Outbreaks. 

Native. On farm. 


Outbreaks. On farm. 
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Cold Coast . 
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* 



2 
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Nigeria 
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November, 1925... 

3 

2 

Senegal ... 

3 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF ENDEMIC GOITER TO CERTAIN 
POTENTIAL FOCI OF INFECTION 


By Robert Olesen, Surgeon, and Neil E. Taylor, Acting Assistant Surgeon, United States Public 

HoaUb Service 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

Whether or not goiter is caused by foci of infection is a question 
of manifest importance in both the prevention and treatment of the 
malady. Unfortunately, there appears to be no unanimity of opinion 
or uniformity of experience on the subject. The proponents of the 
iodine deficiency theory, believing the deprivation of iodine to be 
the principal if not the sole agent in the causation of goiter, seldom 
mention other possible etiological factors. Other observers, how- 
ever, incline to the belief that foci of infection are definitely respon- 
sible for endemic goiter. Still others conclude, as the result of practical 
investigation, that there is no causal relation between such sources 
of infection and goiter. Consequently, the subject is surrounded by 
contradictory as well as confusing assumptions and statements. 

During the course of a. study in Cincinnati devoted primarily 
to the determination of the effects of endemic goiter upon physical 
growth, an opportunity was presented for making certain observa- 
tions upon the condition of the teeth and tonsils. These facts have 
been correlated with the thyroid findings in an effort to‘ discover, 
if possible, the existence of a possible relationship. Tn presenting 
this discussion the literature pertaining to the subject will first bo 
reviewed briefly. Thereafter the scope and limitations of the study 
will be presented. Finally the results of the investigation will be 
given. 

1. REFERENCES FROM THE LITERATURE 

In this section a sufficient number of references will be cited to 
illustrate the trend of thought on the subject, The citations, of 
course, are far from complete, but, nevertheless, they illustrate the 
tendencies of experience and belief. Necessarily the opinions and the 
observations upon which they are based vary within wide limits. 

Negative findings * — Categorical denial of the existence of a relation- 
ship between thyroid enlargement and foci of infection has boon made 
by Hertzler (1), A study of the problem by Dillingham, one of 
Hertzler's assistants, resulted negatively. 
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Gamble (2) sent a questionnaire to physicians in Mississippi in 
order to learn their experience relative to the influence of focal infec- 
tions upon the thyroid. The majority, contrary to Gamble’s per- 
sonal experience, had failed to note a correlation. 

Foci of infection as cause of goiter.— The majority of the contribu- 
tions to the literature on foci of infection as a cause of endemic 
goiter are positive and affirmative in character. 

Hammer (3), for instance, believes that the coincident occurrence 
of oral and dental infections in simple goiter has been accurately 
demonstrated. 

Evans (4) regards a deficiency of iodine as only one, nl though the 
most important, cause of goiter. In addition he cites bad teeth, 
infected tonsils, suppurations in the nose, digestive disturbances, 
mental shock, and other powerful emotions as responsible factors. 

In addition to local infections, Pern (5) maintains that a calcium 
deficiency contributes, to thyroid enlargement. Furthermore, in 
his opinion, goiter is caused by intestinal infection and a fat deficiency. 

Bram (6) states that focal infections from teeth, tonsils, nasal 
sinuses, and, more remotely, from gastro-mtcstinal and genito- 
urinary affections, are commonly responsible for thyroid enlarge- 
ment. 

Other observers, while professing to believe that goiter is caused 
by foci of infection, are more cautious in expressing their opinions. 
Brown (7), for instance, mentions the possibility of a relationship 
between goiter and tonsillar infections. He inclines to the belief, 
however, that the tonsil is no more likely to he tho focus of infection 
than any other nidus, e. g., sinuses, teeth, and gall bladder. Brown 
urges that throat specialists pay particular attention to the state 
of the thyroid in all cases of infected tonsils. All who treat thyroid 
disorders are urged by him to regard infected tonsils as a possible 
exciting factor. 

Jackson (8), basing his conclusions upon an experience with 800 
colloid goiters, believes that tho removal of septic tonsils proves of 
some benefit in certain cases. 

In discussing the indications for tonsillectomy, Greene (0) main- 
tains that the diseased tonsil should be viewed with suspicion in the 
presence of thyroid enlargement. At tho same time ho warns that 
other foci of infection should not be overlooked. 

Booth (10) has frequently noted improvement in adolescent 
goiter after foci of infection have been eliminated. Ho contends 
that goiter is the indirect result of focal or general infection rather 
than the direct result of some specific infection such as may bo 
home by water.' He regards infection of the mouth, sinuses, tonsils, 
, gall bladder, appendix, or the presence of abnormal flora in tho 
/intestinal tract, as possible causes of goiter. 
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From these extracts from the literature it will be apparent that 
there is considerable diversity of opinion concerning the possible 
influence of foci of infection upon endemic goiter, 

2. SCOPE AND LIMITATIONS OE PRESENT STUDY 

As previously mentioned, the present study concerning the pos- 
sible relationship between potential foci of infection and endemic 
goiter was carried on while certain physical measurements were 
being secured in the Cincinnati public schools during the 1924-25 
school session. 

The children examined, all of whom were white, attended eight 
schools in Cincinnati selected because of their diversified character. 
Thus, three of the schools were located in the poorer sections of the 
city, two in the sections of moderate economic status, and one in the 
best section of the city. In addition to these there was one voca- 
tional school, attended largely by girls, and one junior high school. 

In the six elementary schools visited, the children examined at- 
tended the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. In the voca- 
tional and junior high schools most of the children were older and 
attended higher grades. By this process of selection a cross section 
of the elementary school population was obtained. Moreover, this 
cross section was representative of various school ages, grades, sec- 
tions of the city, environment and social status. 

The observations were all made by cxpei'ieneed physicians and 
included, for the purposes of the present investigation, the condi- 
tion of the teeth and tonsils. Notations were made concerning the 
degree of dental decay (slight or marked) and the number of teeth 
involved. With regard to the tonsils, observations were made of 
the degree of enlargement (slight, moderate, or marked) and also 
whether the organs wore cryptic in character. Notations were also 
made of the number of children with apparently normal tonsils and 
of those in whom the tonsils had been removed by operative pro- 
cedure. At the same time the condition of the thyroid gland was 
- ascertained, # 

Limitations of the observations on teeth*— It should be fully realized 
that dental decay is not synonymous with focal infection. In fact, 
it is probable that septic absorption occurs most freely when the 
decay has extended to the root canal. Obviously there was little 
opportunity for determining this fact accurately during the survey. 
However, very many of the markedly decayed tooth were presumably 
serving as -foci of infection. It is also reasonable to -suppose that 
the possibilities for systemic infection were increased with suc- 
cessively greater numbers of markedly decayed teeth. A distinc- 
tion was made between slightly and markedly decayed teeth, In 
tho former class were included death with small, distinct, and easily 
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remediable defects. Under the heading of markedly decayed tooth 
were included those with large cavities of manifestly long duration, 
perforations of the pulp cavity and those obviously in mood of 
extraction. 

Limitations oj the observations on tonsils, — Enlarged tonsils are 
not necessarily diseased and not invariably sources of inf notion. 
Consequently tlxe classification of tonsils as slightly, moderately, 
and markedly enlarged must be accepted as hypertrophy rather 
than invariable or actual infectivity. At the same time the en- 
larged tonsils, when inflamed or accompanied by frequent sore 
throat, are presumably diseased. Moreover, appropriate imitrnent 
is indicated. Probably more expressive of actually diseased con- 
dition is the cryptic tonsil with exudation of pus. 

In all probability the examinations of teeth and tonsils during 
the present investigation were made just as carefully as those upon 
which other conclusions regarding the relationship between goiter 
and foci of infection have been based. Whatever mistakes have 
occurred through errors of judgment or failure to elicit subjective 
symptoms of marked dental decay or tonsillar disease have been 
uniformly distributed throughout the series of observations. There- 
fore, the differences if any, between the dental and tonsillar condi- 
tions of thyroid-normal and thyroid-enlarged children should be 
distinctive. 

3. RESULTS 

In this section the data secured during the study are presented. 
Moreover, by meuns of tables, and analyses of the available ma- 
terial, the presence or absence of a relationship between thyroid 
enlargement and infectious foci in teeth and tonsils will he brought 
out. 

Ages, sex , and numbers oj children. Of the 2,917 white children 

included in the investigation, 1,341 were boys nod l,f»7U were girls. 
Among the bays, 515 instances of , thyroid enlargement, 3&,t per 
cent, were noted* A, greater number of enlargements, 927, or 5S.S 
per cent, were recorded among the girls. The number of chili Iron" 
of each age anA4tonuh|ber and percentage of thyroid involvements 
are set forth in T^blo 1. It will be seen that, the pemmiage of 
thyroid enlargements is considerably greater among the girls, t he ugh 
relatively high m botI\ sexes. The customary decline in the percent- 
age of involvements among boys after the ago of 13 years and 4ho 
steady though uneven increase among the girls of increased ago are 
particularly noteworthy. Y 

Degrees of enlargement— classifying the degrees of mihirgement 
the methods described in a pugvious publication (U) were utilised. 
However mowing to the rel ativel^malj number of some of the utdnige** 
meats, it was found desirable, f (Statistical purposes, to reduce the 
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5 degrees to 3. Tims the “ very slight” and “slight enlargements” 
were combined and termed “slight;” “moderate enlargements” was 
allowed to stand; and “marked” and “ yeiymarked” thickenings were 
combined and called “marked.” 

The number and percentage of each degree of thyroid enlarge- 
ment, at each age between 11 and 15 years, as well as for all ages 
combined, are also given in Table 1. It will be seen that slight 
enlargements were a little over one and one-third times more fre- 
quent among the girls than among the boys, 50.4 per cent against 
37.2 per cent; moderate enlargements were approximately seven 
times more frequent among the girls, 0.9 per cent as compared with 
1 per cent; and the combined marked and very marked involvements 
were about seven times more frequent among the girls. 

TEETII 

The results of the dental examinations arc presented in Table 2, 
calculations being available for both boys and girls. Satisfactory 
dental hygiene and good economic conditions were found to be 
concomitant. Even with equal opportunity for free dental prophy- 
laxis and treatment, the child of well-to-do parents has a decided 
advantage over a child of poor parents. This is not due solely to 
superior nutrition, but mainly to the desire and actual practice of 
timely dental attention on the part of those who can afford to secure 
private and skilled service. 

Sixty-one and seven-tenths per cent of the 1,341 hoys and 67.1 
per cent of the 1,576 girls included in the survey were found without 
dental decay. This indicates a slight, and usual, superiority in oral' 
hygiene among the girls, due probably to pride in appearance and 
possibly to the more sheltered positions of the girls in life. 

Of the 826 thyroid-normal boys, 63 per cent had teeth without signs 
of decay, while a slightly smaller percentage (00 per cent) of the 515 
thyroid-enlarged boys were also free from dental defects. Among 
the girls, 66.8 per cent of the normal and 67.3 per cent of the thyroid- 
enlarged individuals had no evidence of dental decay. Those figures 
indicate no decided differences in the conditions of the two general 
groups. 

In Table 2 certain ago groupings have been made for more vivid 
statistical display. Thus, the ages of 9 and 10, 11 and 12, 13 and 14, 
and 15 years and over, have been combined, respectively. Further- 
more, the enlargements have been shown as slight and marked, the 
former comprising the slight forms of Table 1, while- the latter in- 
cludes the moderate and marked enlargements of the same table. 

Teeth without decay . — Among the 9 and 10 year and tho 11 and 
12 year groups of hoys, normal teeth were more frequent among 
thyroid-normal children. However, among the 13 and 14 year arid 
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15 and over groups, souud tooth were slightly more frequent among 
the thyroid-enlarged boys. 

Among the girls of the 9 and 10 year group I ho percentage, having 
sound teeth were the same among the thyroid-normal and thyroid- 
enlarged. In tiie 11 and J2 year and the to and M year groups 
the advantage in normal teotli was with the thyroid-enlarged girls. 
Among those over 15 years of ago the thyroid-normal girls had a 
slight superiority in normal teeth over the thyroid-enlarged indi- 
viduals. 

Dental caries . — Dental decay was noted slightly more frequently 
among boys than girls, the marked degree being more prevalent 
among both than the slight. Thus, 13.2 per ecnl of the boys and 
11.8 per cent of the girls had slight decay, whereas 25 per eetlt of the 
boys and 21.1 per cent of the girls had marked decay. 

Slight dental decay. — Slight, decay of 1 and 2 teeth was more preva- 
lent among boys with thyroid enlargement. Among the girls slight 
decay of 1, 2, 3, 4, and more than 4 teeth was more pro valent, among 
the thyroid-enlarged. However, the differences are, small and 
neither noteworthy nor constant. 

In the 9 and 10 year group slight dental decay was more fre- 
quent among the thyroid-normal boys. In the remaining groups 
the excess of slight decay was found among the hoys with thyroid 
enlargement. 

In the 9 and 10 year group more of the thyroid-normal girls had 
slight decay than did those with enlarged thyroids. In the 1 1 and 

12 year group of girls, and also in the 15 year and over group, 
slight decay was more frequent among the thyroid-enlarged. In the 

13 and 14 year group the same percentages of slight decay prevailed 
among the thyroid-normal and the thyroid-enlarged girls. 

Marked de.ntal decay.— A further study of Table 2 discloses the 
differences in the amount of marked dental caries in the two groups 
under consideration. It will be noted that the percentage of marked 
deeay among the thyroid-enlarged boys both of the 9 and U) year 
group and of the 11 and 12 year group is higher than the percentage 
among the thyroid-normal boys. However, in the succeeding groups 
the excess is reversed. , Marked decay occurs more frequently among 
the thyroid-normal boys of the 13 and 14 year group, and also of the 
15 year and over group. 

Among the girls, marked dental decay occurs 38.1 per cent more 
frequently among the thyroid-enlarged individuals of the 9 and 10 
year group. In the 11 and 12, 13 and 14, and 15 and over groups the 
excess of marked dental decay occurs among the thyroid-normal 
girls. 

Prom the foregoing observations it will be noted that there is 
no constancy of trend in any of the age groups or for either sex. 
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With relatively few exceptions the differences between percentage 
occurrence of slight and marked dental decay in thyroid-normal 
and thyroid-enlarged children are slight and insignificant. 

Dental decay and degree of thyroid enlargement — Whether or not 
marked thyroid enlargement is more frequently associated with dental 
decay than the lesser degrees of enlargement is another point con- 
cerning which some information is available in Table 2, Because 
of the relatively few marked enlargements found among the boys, 
little information concerning this point can be obtained from the 
portion of the table dealing with the boys. However, an examination 
of the data relating to the girls shows that both slight and marked 
dental decay are less frequent in girls with marked thyroid en- 
largement than among thyroid-normal girls or those with slight 
thyroid enlargement. Therefore, it may be concluded, so far as this 
group is concerned, that dental decay exerts no marked effect upon 
size of thyroid enlargement. 

TONSILS 

The statistical data relating to the conditions of the tonsils in the 
children examined have been set forth in Table 3. In this table the 
tonsillar conditions have been divided according to normality, 
absence, enlargement, and cryptic degeneration. The thyroid 
enlargements have been shown as slight and marked. As in Table 1 
there have been age groupings in order to facilitate the statistical 
interpretation. 

Normal tonsils . — Normal tonsils were found to a greater extent 
among both boys and girls with thyroid enlargement than among 
those with normal thyroids, 42.7 per cent among the boys and 40.2 
per cent among the girls. Thus, 18.4 per cent of the tonsils examined 
in 515 thyroid-enlarged boys appeared to be normal, whereas 12.9 
per cent of the tonsils of 826 thyroid-normal boys were normal* 

■ Normal tonsils were found in 19.7 per cent of the 927 thyroid-en- 
larged and in 13.9 per cent of the 649 thyroid-normal girls who wore 
examined. 

Normal tonsils were most frequent among the 16-ycai-old boys 
and the 13-year-old girls. They were least frequent among the 
13-year-old boys and the 10-year-old girls. It is also interesting to 
note that normal tonsils were found with slightly greater frequency 
among thyroid-normal and thyroid-enlarged girls than among boys. 

Tonsils removed . — More of the boys than girls had been subjected 
to operation for removal of tonsils. Thus, 36.4 per cent of the 
thyroid-normal and 33.8 per cent of the thyroid-enlarged boys 
were without tonsils, a slight difference in favor of the former. 
Among the thyroid-normal girls, 31.6 per cent had had their tonsils 
removed, whereas a slightly smaller number, 29.3 per cent, of the 
thyroid-enlarged girls had had similar operations. According to the 
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findings, tonsil removal was more frequent among the younger 
childron. 

When the differences between the several groups of tby raid- 
normal and thyroid-enlarged children arc considered with regard 
to the absence of tonsils through operation, some, interesting facts 
are gleaned from Table 3. Thus, among hoys in all four age groups 
a slightly greater number of tonsils had been removed among the 
thyroid-normal than among the thyroid-enlarged. However, the 
differences are relatively small and inconstant in trend. Absence of 
tonsils was also noted more frequently among the thyroid-normal 
girls in the fii'st three age groups. In girls aged lf> years and over, 
however, the tonsils had been removed more frequently among those 
with thyroid enlargement. While differences, often in favor of tho 
thyroid-normal individuals, are noted in tliis part of the study, tho 
evidence can not bo said to bo particularly striking or significant. 
Nor can the removal of tho tonsils be advocated as an aid to goiter 
prevention solely on tiro basis of these findings, 

Enlargements of tonsils . — When the observations concerning tho 
tonsils were made, 3 degrees of enlargement, “slight,” “moderate,” 
and “marked,” were recorded. However, because of the compara- 
tively few enlargements of each size, the numbers have been com- 
bined for ease of statistical analysis. A study of Table 3 (part of 
table giving totals) shows that enlarged tonsils wore more frequent 
among the children with normal thyroids. 

When the occurrence of tonsillar enlargement is considered by ago 
groups it will be noted that the thyroid-normal boys of the II and 
12 year group and also the 15 year and over group have cularged 
tonsils more frequently than those with enlarged, thyroids. In tho 
9 and 10 year group and again in tho 13 and 14 year group tonsillar 
enlargement is more frequent among the thyroid-enlarged hoys. 

Enlargement of the tonsils is more frequent among the thyroid-, 
normal girls in each of the four ago groups shown in Table 3. How- 
ever, the discrepancies aro not uniform. While some of the evidence 
concerning tonsillar enlargement is suggestive, it is too uneven in 
trend to bo convincing. If anything, the data hero presented suggest 
that enlargement of the tonsils is more often than not associated 
with normal thyroid glands. 

Cryptic tonsils.— Presumably tho tonsils included in this grouping 
had a pathological status and were capable of exerting a deleterious 
influence upon such organs as tho thyroid. Tho percentage of cryptic 
tonsils among the thyroid-normal boys exceeded similar conditions 
■among individuals with enlarged thyroids. Among tho girls, cryptic 
tonsils were more frequent among thoso with enlarged thyroids. 

In tire separate ago groups, cryptic tonsils were more froquont 
the thyroid-enlarged boys of the 9 and 10, 11 and 12, and tho 
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15 and over groups, though the excess rates are small and uneven 
in trend. In the 18 and 14 year group the thyroid-normal boys 
had a slightly greater percentage of cryptic tonsils than the thyroid- 
enlarged. 

Cryptic tonsils were encountered of tenor among the thyroid- 
enlarged girls of the 9 and 10, J3 and 14, and 15 and over age groups 
than among the thyroid-normal individuals of the same ages. In 
the 11 and 12 year group of girls, however, cryptic tonsils were 
present more frequently among those with normal thyroids. 

When these conflicting data are considered, it is apparent that 
there is no consistent or convincing evidence of relationship between 
cryptic tonsils and thyroid status. 

Tonsillar conditions and degree of thyroid enlargement . — It is also 
interesting to learn, if possible, whether marked thyroid enlargements 
arc more frequently associated with certain tonsillar abnormalities 
than are slight enlargements. Certainly there are no consistent 
trends in Table 3 which might be interpreted as indicative of a 
relationship between enlarged or cryptic tonsils and slight or marked 
thyroid enlargement. There arc, however, certain facts that should 
be pointed out. 

As the number of marked thyroid enlargements among the boys 
was not great, the percentages derived from the calculations for 
enlarged and cryptic tonsils are of no considerable value. On the 
other hand, the data available from observations of tonsil status 
among the girls offer a little better indication of trend. It will be 
seen that 39.9 per cent of the girls with marked thyroid enlargement 
and 42.4 per cent of those with slight enlargement had enlarge!! 
tonsils, while 47.3 per cent of the thyroid-normal girls had enlarged 
tonsils. 

The percentage of girls having cryptic tonsils was greatest among 
Jhose with slight thyroid enlargement, 9 per cent, and least among 
the thyroid-normal individuals, with 7.2 per cent. Of the girls with 
marked thyroid enlargement 8.3 per cent had cryptic tonsils. From 
these data it will be seen that in this group, marked thyroid enlarge- 
ments are not associated with enlarged or cryptic tonsils as often 
as are slight enlargements. It may be concluded, therefore, that 
degree of enlargement was not dependent, in the present series, upon 
tonsillar conditions. 

SUMMAEY 

2. Examinations were made of the teeth and tonsils of 1,341 white 
boys and 1,576 white girls in 8 schools in Cincinnati for the purpose 
of determining whether there was a relationship between potential 
foci of infection and thyroid enlargement. 

2, Records were kept of slight and marked thyroid enlargements as 
well as of slight and marked decay of teeth. In addition, there were 
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recorded the number of apparently normal tonsils, the absence of 
tonsil through operation, hypertrophy, and cryptic, degeneration. 

3. Slight thyroid enlargements prevailed to the extent of 37,2 per 
cent among the boys and 50.4 per cent among the girls. Both 
moderate and marked enlargements were approximately seven times 
more prevalent among the girls than among the boys. 

4. In the group studied, slight and marked dental deray is no more 
characteristically associated with thyroid enlargement than with 
normal thyroid status. Furthermore, the degree of thyroid enlarge- 
ment appears not to bo dependent upon the amount of denial decay. 

5. Normal tonsils were found more frequently among both boys 
and girls with thyroid enlargement than among those with normal 
thyroids. 

6. Approximately one-third of the children examined had had their 
tonsils removed by operation. A slightly greater percentage of 
thyroid-normal children had had their tonsils removed than those in 
whom the thyroid was enlarged at the time of Iho examination. 
While differences may bo noted in the several age groups as regards 
absence of tonsils, removal often being associated with a higher per- 
centage of thyroid-normal individuals, the evidence Is suggestive 
rather than striking. 

7. Enlargement of the tonsils was found more frequently among 
boys and girls without thyroid enlargement. While some of the evi- 
dence concerning hypertrophy of. the tonsils in the several age groups 
is suggestive, the data are too uneven in trend to be convincing. 

8. There was no consistent evidence of correlation between cryptic 
fbnsils and thyroid status. 

9. Marked thyroid enlargements among the girls are not associated 
with enlarged or cryptic tonsils as often as are slight thyroid enlarge- 
ment. The size of the thyroid enlargement is probably independent 
of tonsillar or dental conditions. 

10. Based upon the material gathered during the present investiga- 
tion, it is believed that there is no definite relation between thyroid 
status and potential foci of infection presumably located in decayed 
teeth and enlarged or cryptic tonsils. 

COMMENT 

The number of children included in the present survey was small 
and the observations were subject to manifest limitations. Before 
'the relationship between thyroid enlargement and potential foci of 
infection in the teeth and tonsils can be regarded as definitely 
determined it is desirable that additional studies be made in other 
sections of the country on a more comprehensive scale and possibly 
. y^ith different methods. Nevertheless it is felt that in so far as the 
present study is concerned, such a relationship is non-existent# 
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Despite these negative findings, neglect of oral hygiene is not 
advocated. On the contrary, renewed efforts to insure as nearly 
perfect denture as possible, through appropriate nutritional guidance 
and practice, as well as competent denial prophylaxis and treat- 
ment, are recommended and urged. Moreover, appropriate treat- 
ment for enlarged and diseased tonsils is likewise advised, 
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Table 1.- Number and percentage of normal and enlarged thyroids among 1,841 
white boys and 1,576 white girls in the Cincinnati public schools , according to 
sex, age, and degree of thyroid enlargement 


Thyroid 

status 

# 

Age 

All ages 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 


NUMBER OP NORMAL AND ENLARGED THYROIDS 

Total 

1,341 

1,676 

165 

180 

217 

229 

273 

250 

805 

331 

» 

420 

Normal 

82ft 

649 

85 

65 

136 

101 

159 

102 

185 

130 

109 

155 

Enlarged 

m 

927 

70 

91 

81 

128 

114 

154 

120 

102 

85 

271 

flight 

41)8 

704 

68 

84 

81 

121 

110 

139 

no 

157 

70 

217 

Moderate. _ 

14 

109 

2 

7 


6 

3 

11 

4 

25 

4 

40 

Marked — 

3 

24 




1 

1 

4 


10 

2 

8 


PERCENTAGE OP NORMAL AND ENLARGED THYROIDS 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100,0 

Normal 

61.6 

41.2 

54.0 

41.6 

02.7 

44.1 

58.2 

30.8 

00.7 

42.0 

00. 5 

36. 4 

Enlarged 

38.4 

68.8 

45.1 

58.4 

37.3 

55.0 

41.8 

00. 2 

39.3 

58.0 

33.5 

03. 0 

Blight 

37.2 

60.4 

43.8 

63.0 

37.3 

52.0 

40.3 

54.3 

38.0 

47.5 

31,1 

60. 0 

Moderate.. 

1.0 

6.0 

1.3 

4.5 


2.0 

1.1 

4.3 

1.3 

7.5 

1.0 

10.8 

Marked.... 

0,2 

1.6 




0.4 

0,4 

1.0 


8.0 

0,8 

1.9 
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Table 2. — Numbers and percentages of individuate having no dental decay, slight, 
and marked deniirl decay among 1,841 white boys and 1,578 white girls in the 
Cincinnati public u hoots, according to ages of children and degrees of thyroid 
enlargement 


PontnL condition 


Boys 


Thyroid status 

Numbers 

Percentages 


Total 

Normal 1 

Slight 

decay 

!l 

Total 

Normal 

if 

Marled 

d&cay 



11 AND 12 YEAE3 
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Table 2. — Numbers and percentages of individuals having no dental decay, slight , 
and marked denial decay among 1,84 1 white boys a%& 1,516 white girls 'in the 
Cincinnati public schools, according to ages of cJi ilcbm and degrees of thyroid 
enlargement — Continued 


Denial condition. 


Gills 


Thyroid status ; 

Numbers 

Percentages 


Total 

Noimal 

Slight 

decay 

Marked 

decay 

Total 

Normal 

Slight 

decay 

Marked 

decay 


ALL AGES 


Total 

1,576 

1,057 

1S7 

332 

IQO.it) 

07 1 

n.s 

21.1 

Normal 

m 

433 

73 

143 

100,1(1 

GO. S 

11.2 

22.0 

Enlarged 

927 

m 

114 

180 

100 , to 

07.3 

12.3 

20.4 

Slight 

794 

520 

101 

1G4 

100 , to j 

60. 6 

12.7 

20,7 

Marked 

J33 

95 

13 

25 

too. to 

71.4 

9.8 

18.8 


0 AND 10 YEAH3 


Total. 

95 

00 

30 

25 

ioo.*) 

63.2 

10.5 

26.3 

Normal 

57 

36 

S 

13 

100. «o 

63.2 

14.0 

22.8 

Enlarged 

33 

24 

2 

12 

100*0 

63. 2 

5 3 

31.5 

Slight.. 

35 

23 

1 

11 

100 , to 

65.7 

2.8 

31.5 

Marked 

3 

1 

1 

1 

10(1 to 

33.3 

33.3 

33,3 


11 AND 12 YEARS 


Total 

385 

271 

48 

GO 

100, to 

70.4 

12.5 

17.1 

Normal 

156 

116 

10 

31 

100 H) 

69. 9 

11. 4 

18,7 

16.0 

Enlarged 

211) 

155 

20 

30 

100. to 

70.8 

13.2 

Slight. 

205 

14-4 

28 

33 

1Q0. <0 

70.2 

13.7 

16.1 

Marked 

14 

a 

1 

2! 

100*0 

78.6 

7.1 

14.3 





13 AND 14 YEARfr 


Total 

587 

394 

68 

125 

100. to 

67. X 

n, a 

21.3 


241 

158 

28 

55 

100, *0 

65. 5 

11. 6 

22.9 

Enlarged .. 

345 

236 

40 

70 

100, *0 

68. 2 

11.6 

20.2 

Slight 

296 

201 

35 

GO 

100*0 

67.9 

11.8 

20.3 

' Marked 

50 

35 

5 

10 

100, *0 

70.0 

30.0 

20.0 





1H YRAflS AND GVEK 


Total. 

rjio 

332 

61 

116 

100. 9 

65.2 

i2. 0 

22.8 

.Normal 

m 

123 

38 

44 

100, 9 

66. 4 

9.8 

28.8 

Enlarged 

m 

L’09 

43 

72 

wa 0 

6k 6 

13.2 

22.2 

Slight 

258 

161 

37 

60 

loa 9 ! 

62.4 

14.3 

23.3 

Marked.... 

ao 

48 

G 

12 

100. 0 

72.8 

9.1 

18.1 
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Table 3. — Numbers and percentages oj certain tonsillar conditions among / ,3 h, 
white boys and 1,576 white girls in ihc Cincinnati public schools , according « 
age and degree of thyroid enlargement 

BOYS 


Thyi old status 

Number of tonsils 


Percentage of tonsils 

Total 

Nor- 

mal 

Ko- 

| moved 

ID tr- 
im god. 

Cryp- 

tic 

Total 

Nor- 

mal 

•Re- 

mould 

Kn- Ci\| 
larged t to - 


ALL AGES 


Total 

1, 341 

202 

474 

558 

107 

100.0 

15. 1 

35 3 

41.6 

Normal 

826 

107 

300 

352 

07 

100. 0 

12.9 

36. 4 

42. 6 

Enlai ged 

515 

95 

17-4 

206 

40 

100. 0 

IS 4 

33 8 

40.0 

Slight 

497 

90 

172 

195 

40 

100. 0 

IS. 0 

3 j. 0 

39. 3 

Marked 

: 

IS 

5 

2 

11 

0 

100. 0 | 

1 

27. 8 

11.1 

hi. 1 


9 AND 10 YEARS 


Total 

1 

90 | 

12 

46 

27 

1 

5 

100. 0 

13 3 

fit. 2 

30. 0 

R fi 







Normal _ 

53 

6 

31 

14 

oj 

100 0 

Jl.H 

rs. r> 

20. 4 
35. 1 | 

3, 8 

Enlarged 

37 

6 

15 

13 

3 

101) 0 
100. o 

16. 2 

40. 6 

8. 1 

Slight 

37 

6 ' 

15 

13 

3 

16 2 

40. 6 

35. 1 i 

K. 1 

Marked 










J 




11 AND 12 \ EARS 


Total 

372 

55 

140 

143 

34 

1 

100. 0 ! 

14. 8 

37.0 

38. fi 

9.1 

Normal 

221 

25 ! 

84 

02 

?0 

< 100.0 

11.3 

38.0 

41.6 

9.0 

Enlarged 

151 

30 

56 

51 

li 1 

100, 0 

19.9 

37. 1 

83. 8 

9. 2 

Slight 

149 

29 j 

56 

ro 

li 

100.0 

10. fi 

37.0 

88 fi 

9. 1 

Marked... 

2 

1 


1 


100.0 

ro. o 


50.0 







j 


1 

1 : 




13 AND 14 YEARS 


: 

Total 

578 

81 

183 

273 

41 

1 100.0 

14. 0 

81.8 

47.1 

7.1 

Normal 1 

344 

44 

110 

162 

28 

| 100.0 

12. S 

82. 0 

47.1 

K. t 

Enlarged 

234 

37 

73 

111 

13 

100.0 

15. 8 

81. 2 

47. 4 

5, o 

Slight 

225 

35 

71 

100 

13 

100. 0 

15. 6 

81, 6 

47. 1 

5.7 

Marked 

9 

2 

2 

5 

i 

100.0 

22.2 

22. 2 

55. 6 



15 YEARS AND OVER 


Total 

301 

54 

103 

115 

27 

100.0 

37.9 

84. 9 

38. 2 

Normal 

20H 

32 

75 

84 

17 

100.0 

15,4 

36. 0 

40 4 

Enlarged 

93 

22 

20 

31 

10 

100.0 

23.7 

32. 3 

83. 3 

might 

m 

20 

30 

26 

10 

300.0 

23.3 

84.9 

80, 2 

Marked... — 

7 

2 


5 


100.0 

28. 0 


71.4 
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Table 3. — Numbers and percentages of certain tonsillar conditions among 1 l ,$41 
white boys and 1,576 white girls in the Cincinnati public schools , according to 
age and degree of thyroid enlargement — Continued 


GIRLS 



Number of tonsils 

Percentage of tonsils 

Thyroid status 

Total 

Nor* 

mal 

Be- | 
movod 

En- 

larged 

Cryp- 

tic 

Total 

Nor- 

mal 

Re- 

moved 

En- 

larged 

Cryp- 

tic 


ALL AGES 


Total 

1, 57G 

273 

477 

097 

129 

100.0 

17.3 

30.2 

44.3 

8.2 

Normal 

649 

90 

205 

307 

47 

100. 0 

13.9 

31.0 

47,3 

7.2 

Enlaiged 

927 

183 

272 

‘ 390 

82 

100 0 

19.7 

29.3 

42.1 

8.9 

Slight 

794 

146 

240 

337 

71 

100.0 

18.4 

30.2 

42.4 

9.0 

Marked 

133 

37 

32 

53 

11 

100.0 

27.8 

24.0 

39.9 

8.3 


0 AND 10 YE AES 


Total 

95 

13 

33 

44 

5 

100.0 

13.7 

34.8 

46. 3 

5.2 

Normal 

57 

8 

24 

24 

1 

100.0 

14.0 

42.1 

42.1 

1.7 

Enlarged 

38 

5 

9 

20 

4 

100.0 

13.2 

23.7 

52.6 

10.5 

Slight 

35 

5 

9 

17 

4 

100.0 

14.3 

25,7 

48.6 

11.4 

Marked 

3 



3 


100.0 



100.0 














11 AND 12 YEARS 


Total 

385 

56 


1C8 

33 

300.0 

14.6 

33.3 

43.6 

8.5 

Normal 

166 

17 

56 

75 

18 

100.0 

10.2 

33.8 

45.2 

10 8 

Enlarged 

219 

39 

72 

03 

15 

100.0 

17.8 

32.9 

42.5 

6.8 

Slight 

205 

33 

71 

87 

14 

100.0 

16.1 

34.7 

42.4 

6.8 

Marked 

14 

6 

1 

6 

1 

100.0 

42. 9 

7.1 

42.8 

7.1 


13 AND 14 YEARS 


Total 

587 

109 

174 

261 

43 

100.0 

18.6 

29.6 

44. 5 

7.5 

. 

Normal — 

241 

32 

79 

117 

13 

100.0 

13.3 

32.8 

‘ 48.5 

5.4 

Enlarged, 

346 

77 

95 

144 

30 

mo 

22.3 

27.5 

41.0 

8.6 

Slight..,. 

296 

63 

84 

124 

25 

100 0 

21.3 

28.4 

41.9 

8.4 

Marked 

50 

14 

11 

20 

5 

100.0 

28.0 

22.0 

40.0 

10.0 


15 YEARS AND OVER 


Total 

509 

95 

142 

225 

47 

100.0 

18.7 

27.9 

44.2 

9.2 

Normal 

185 

33 

46 

92 

14 i 

100.0 

17.9 

24.9 

49.7 

7.5 

Enlarged 

324 

62 

06 

133 

33 

100.0 

39.1 

29.7 

41.0 

10.2 

- Slight 

258 

45 

76 

109 

28 

100,0 

17,5 

29.5 

42.2 

10.8 

Marked 

CC> 

17 

20 

24 

5 

100.0 

25.8 

30.3 

36.4 

7,5 


COURT DECISIONS RELATING TO PUBLIC HEALTH 

Legislature has power to change tvherculosishospital district . — (Massar 
chusotts Supremo Judicial Court; Essex County v. City of Newbury- 
port, 150 N. E. 234; decided January 7, 1926.) By a 1916 law, 
Essex County, in common with other counties, was required to pro- 
vide adequate hospital care for certain tuberculous persons. The 
county constructed a hospital and the expense of same was 
assessed upon cities and towns in tho county. Certain cities, not 
including Newbury port, were exempted from all liability to con- 
tribute to tho county hospital. By a law passed in 1917, the city of 
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Nowburyport was also exempted from such liability. Tn 1021 a 
statute was enacted which provided that all the cities and towns in 
Essex County should constitute the Essex County tuberculosis hos- 
pital district, and the exemption from liability to contribute to the 
county hospital, formerly enjoyed by certain cities, including New- 
bury port, was expressly repealed. In an action by Essex County to 
recover the assessment required to be paid by the city of Newbury- 
port to the county as specified by the 192 1 statute, the supreme court 
held that the legislature could enact a law again including the de- 
fendant city in the tuberculosis hospital district and that the. par- 
ticular law in question was constitutional. A portion of the court's 
opinion follows : 

The original unit established in the northeastern part of the Common wealth 
for the administration of justice, the support of jails and houses of correction, 
and the registration of deeds and the transaction of other kindred public affairs 
■was the county of Essex. When the legislature came to deal with the problem of 
proper provision for patients suffering from tuberculosis in Essex County in J 0 10 
four cities were omitted from the district required to contribute for the cost of 
the hospital. It seems plain that at that time the whole county might have been 
made a unit for that purpose by the legislature and those four cities as well as 
all other cities and towns of the county required to contribute to that cost. 
The omitted cities did not have the same right to share in the benefits of the 
hospital as did those within the district. St. 1916, c. 286, now G. L. c. Ill, sec. 
88, By Sp. St, 1917, c. 107, in addition to the other four cities the defendant 
was exempted from the district. That that statute did not constitute a contract) 
between the defendant and the Commonwealth is settled by Boston, Pet’r, 221 
Mass. 468, 109 N. E, 389; Chelsea v. City of Boston, 245 U. S. 626, 38 8. Cfc. 
10, 62 L. Ed. 517. There is no sound constitutional ground for holding that the 
legislature -could not do in 1924 with reference to the hospital district in Essex 
County that which it plainly had the right to do in 1910. Sp. St. 1917, e, 107, 
whereby the defendant was exempted from the provisions of St. 1910, was sub- 
ject to change, modification, or repeal like any other statute. By Si, 1924, c. 
443, the defendant was reincorporated into the hospital district with whatever 
privileges and rights flow therefrom. 

We arc unable to perceive anything arbitrary, despotic, or constituting a flag- 
rant misuse of legislative power. Such characteristics would render legislation 
contrary to constitutional guaranties. But they do not exist in St. 1924, <*, 443, 

Membership on city school committee ami position of school nodical 
inspector held incompatible.— (MfkssacliuscttHSupnuHtwhulicinl (\mrt; 
Barrett v. City of Medford, 150 N. E. 159; decided January S, 192(b) 
The plaintiff, while a member of the school committee of the city of 
Medford, was appointed by the said committee as mod leal inspector 
for the schools. He took no part officially as a member of the school 
committee in his appointment as medical inspector. After the plain- 
tiff had served for several years as medical inspector, and at the same 
time as a member of the school committee, the mayor refused to 
approve the pay-roll item covering plaintiff’s salary as medical in- 
spector. The plaintiff continued to act as medical inspector for a 
period of several months without salary and then brought an action 
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against the city to recover for the services rendered as such inspector. 
While there was no statute, ordinance, or rule directly forbidding 
the appointment of a school-committee member as medical inspector, 
yet the supreme court decided that the two positions were inconsistent 
and denied recovery. The following is a portion of the opinion: 

Having in mind that a member of either branch of a city council or of a municipal 
board of a city is not permitted to be personally interested directly or indirectly 
in a contract made by the city council, or other branch thereof, or by such board, 
or by authority derived therefrom, in which the city is an interested party, 
G. L. c. 268, sec. 9; that no “ member of the city council shall, during the term 
for which he was chosen * * * be eligible to any office the salary of which 

is payable by the city,” G. L. c. 39, see. 8; that a board of health of a city, who 
are authorized to appoint a quarantine physician under an ordinance giving 
him a compensation fixed by the city council, may not appoint one of their 
own members such quarantine physician, Gaw v. Ashley, 195 Mass. 173, 80 
N. E. 790, 122 Am. St. Rep. 229; that no member of a school committee shall 
be eligible to serve as teacher or superintendent in the public schools, St. 1904, 
c. 173; wo think a school committee, in the absence of a statute permitting it, 
can not elect one of themselves to the salaried office of school physician. The 
duties he is to perform as physician are incompatible with the supervisory duties 
which as a member of the committee he should exercise over the incumbent of 
the office of school physician. Consistently he can not be master and servant. 

Again, under the rules of the committee and G. L. c. 71, sec. 59, the super- 
intendent of schools, under the direction of the school committee, is the “execu- 
tive officer of the committee” who, among other services, has the duty to nomi- 
nate for election “all principals, supervisors, teachers, janitors * * * and 

other school employees, make recommendations to the school committee regard- 
ing their duties, salaries, and dismissal.” It is to be further observed that the 
superintendent of schools may hold his office by the deciding vote of the member 
whom he may subsequently nominate for school physician, with an accompany- 
ing recommendation of a stated salary for the incumbent of that office. 


Examinations for Entrance into the Regular Corps of the Public 

Health Service 

Examinations of candidates for entrance into the Regular Corps of the United 
States Public Health Service will bo held at the following-named places on the 
dates specified: 

Washington, D. C., May 3, 1926. 

Chicago, III., May 3, 1926. 

New Orleans, La., May 3, 1926. 

San Francisco, Calif., May 3, 1926. 

Candidates must be not loss than 23 nor more than 32 years of age, and they 
must have been graduated in medicine at some reputable medical college, and 
have had one year's hospital experience or two years' professional practice. They 
must pass satisfactorily, oral, written, and clinical tests before a board of medical 
officers and undergo a physical examination. 

Successful candidates will be recommended for appointment by the President, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Requests for information or permission to take this examination should be 
addressed to the Surgeon General, United States Public Health Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

82793° — 26 2 



PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department , State or local , can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when , where y and under what conditions cases arc occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary, and tho figures are subject to change when later returns are received by the 

State health officers 


Reports for Week Ended March 20, 1926 


___ ALABAMA 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis l 

Chicken pox 70 

Dengue „ . l 

CALIFORNIA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: Cases 

Los Angeles 1 

Ontario . ___ „ 1 

Diphtheria 17 

Influenza. 1,007 

Lethargic encephalitis - 1 

San Francisco ... 2 

Chicken pox............ 394 

Malaria 7 

Measles . - * 132 

Mumps 30 

Influenza. 73 

Lethargic encephalitis: 

SanJoso_. _ _ v vr J 1 

Pellagra 0 

Tulare County i 

Pneumonia. * 393 

Scarlet fever 19 

Measles-... 149 

Mumps. __ _ 334 

Smallpox. 21 

Tuberculosis „ 158 

Poliomyelitis: 

Typhoid fever 7 

Los Angelos ... T . 2 

Whooping cough 29 

Los Angelos County .... I 

ARIZONA 

Chicken pox _ 3 

Oakland.. 1 

Ban Jose 1 

Diphtheria 2 

Scarlet fever 302 

Influenza.... 220 

Leprosy 1 

Mumps 3 

Pneumonia _ 1 

Smallpox: 

Los Angeles... 87 

Los Angeles County.. 13 

Oakland... 20 

Scarlet fever 0 

Scattering.. 28 

Trachoma 3 

Tuberculosis 27 

W hooping cough .. l 

ARKANSAS 

Chicken pox 29 

Dengue 1 

Diphtheria. 3 

Hookworm disease 3 

'Tnflnpnafl: oaq 

Typhoid fever. ... 10 

Whooping cough . . 77 

COLORADO 

Chicken pox 33 

Diphtheria . * 41 

German measles _ 2 

Impetigo cantagiosa. „ 1 

Influenza... 3 

Malaria „ 04 

Measles . ■ §4 

Mumps 26 

Measles. .. 3 

Mumps . 3 

Pneumonia.. .. 5 

PoliftTTiveUt.isf 1 

Pellagra . 7 

Scarlet fever .... ,32 

Smallpox T ^ 

Scarlet fever 51 

Smallpox 1 

TnKob/nilriuje < a 

Trachoma J 7 

tuberculosis 46 

Typhoid fever if) 

Vincent's ancina. g 

looping bough. 35 

Whooninir contfh . . ... an 

(574) 
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CONNECTICUT 

Cases 


Cerebrospinal meni ngitis . 1 

Chicken pox 50 

Diphtheria — 33 

German measles 9 

Influenza 171 

Lethargic encephalitis — 1 

Measles — 1,171 

Mumps 7 

Pneumonia (broncho) .. 97 

Pneumonia (lobar) 120 

Scarlet fever — 82 

Septic sore throat 2 

Tuberculosis (all forms) * 28 

Typhoid fever — 1 

Whoopmg cough 113 

DELAWARE 

Chicken pox 2 

Influenza 4 

Measles 92 

Pneumonia 4 

Scar let fever 8 

Tuberculosis . 2 

Whooping cough 4 

DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA 

Chicken pox * 37 

Diphtheria - 9 

Measles * . 459 

Pneumonia 38 

Scarlet fever . 19 

Tuberculosis 33 

Whooping cough 30 

FLORIDA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 57 

Diphtheria 10 

German measles l 

Influenza 29 

Malaria 2 

Measles 24 

Mumps 20 

Pneumonia 8 

Scarlet fever 5 

Smallpox 129 

Tuberculosis 7 

Typhoid fever 2 

Typhus fever 1 

Whooping cough 18 

GEORGIA 

Anthrax 1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis........... 1 

Chicken pox 60 

Diphtheria 7 

Hookworm disease 1 

Influenza 757 

Malaria 4 

Measles 143 

Mumps 43 

Pneumonia 86 

Scarlet fever 7 

Septic sore throat 8 

Smallpox 32 

Tuberculosis 32 

Whooping cough 13 


IDAHO 


Cerebrospinal meningitis: Cnsos 

Kellogg 2 

Post Falls 5 

Weippc 1 

Chicken pox 1 

Diphtheria 3 

Influenza 5 

Measles 8 

Mumps 18 

Pneumonia (broncho) 4 

Scarlet fever.. 35 

Smallpox: 

Emmett 27 

Scattering 12 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 9 

ILLINOI3 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Tazewell County. 1 

Diphtheria .... 85 

Influenza 692 

Lethargic encephalitis— Lee County 1 

Measles 977 

Pneumonia 984 

Scarlet fever 468 

Smallpox 31 

Tuberculosis 204 

Typhoid fever U 

Whooping cough 180 

INDIANA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 105 

Diphtheria 24 

Influenza 517 

Measles 1,785 

Mumps 3 

Pneumonia 55 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 246 

Smallpox 160 

Tuberculosis... 50 

Whoopmg cough 150 

KANSAS 

Chicken pox 80 

Diphtheria U 

German measles 7 

Influenza 54 

Lethargic encephalitis.. 1 

Measles— 501 

Mumps 37 

Pellagra 1 

Pneumonia.—... 03 

Scarlet fever 95 

Septic sore throat 1 

Smallpox 2i 

Tetanus 1 

Tuberculosis 49 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 173, 

* LOUISIANA 

Diphtheria 12 

Influenza 472 

Lethargic encephalitis — 1 % 
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Louisiana— continued 

C ases 

MINNESOTA 

Oases 

Chicken pox. 141 


Diphtheria... 2E 


Influenza 3 


Measles. .... ...................... 289 

Typhoid fever 8 

MAINS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chiclrcn pox 43 

Pneumonia.. ...... - - 2 

Poliomyelitis.. — « l 

Scarlet fever. 335 

Smallpox.. f* 

Diphtheria 4 

German measles 16 

Influenza 125 

Measles - 283 

Mumps 47 

Pneumonia — - - - 34 

Scarlet fever 45 

Tetanus - , 1 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 81 

MISSISSIPPI 

Diphtheria 4 

Influenza... 952 

Scarlet fever fi 

Smallpox . * 19 

Typhoid fever 3 

Vincent’s angina 2 

Whooping cough 35 

MAIIYT.AND 1 ! 

Chicken pox . 82 

MISSOURI 

Chicken pox - 85 

Diphtheria 59 

Diphtheria 25 


Dysentery 1 

German measles . 2 

Influenza ... 445 

Measles- . 1,053 

Mumps 150 

Mumps — 71 

Pneumonia 19 

liabies (in animals) 5 

Scarlet fever 399 

Smallpox.... .. 14 

Trachoma.. ................ ... ..... 2 

Penumonia (broncho) . 99 

Pneumonia (lobar) ....... ..... 71 

Tuberculosis 89 

Typh oid fever. 3 

Scarlet, fever 50 

Septic sore throat 3 

Tuberculosis 43 

Typhoid fever 8 

Whooping cough 59 

MONTANA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Whooping cough ... 49 

Chicken pox..\ ... ........ 25 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Anthrax 1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 151 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative) 4 

Diphtheria 06 

German measles . 240 

Diphtheria. - 2 

German ramies... 1 43 

Influenza... 134 

Measles.... . * 20 

Mumps 22 

Scarlet fever ...... 00 

Smallpox . ft 

Influenza. 272 

Lethargic encephal itis A 

TuborculoKln — 2 

Whooping ctuijfh n 

Measles.. 1,251 

Mumps 95 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 42 

Pneumonia (lobar) „ 2,37 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 281 

Septic sore throat.. .. 1 

Trachoma. * l 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary) 109 

Tuberculosis (other forms).. 24 

Typhoid fever „ 3 

Whooping cough... 520 

MICHIGAN 

' Diphtheria 120 

Measles 1,698 

Pneumonia^....... ***, ................ „ 304 

NKBBAHitA 

Chicken pox — ..... io 

Diphtheria ... 4 

Influenza.,. . 2 

MpusIch. 20 

Mumps.. 0 

Pneumonia — 4 

Scarlet fever. * 40 

Smallpox 18 

Tuberculosis-.., 12 

Whooping cough 10 

NEW JEESBT 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 4 

Chicken pox 173 

Diphtheria.. , 90 

Scarlet fever 385 

Influenza , wi 

Smallpox D 

Malaria.. _ rn 1 

Tuberculosis.. 00 

Measles — Traaton Tn 

Typhoid fever. . 7 

Pneumonia........ _ , , wi 

■ Whooping cough 264 

Poliomvelltfs ast 

7 ’■ ,, IWoek ended Priday, ' 
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new jerrey— continued 

Oases 


Scarlet fever 187 

Typhoid fever . 4 

Whooping cough 79 

NEW MEXICO 

Chicken pox 9 

Conjunctivitis... li 

Diphtheria - 3 

Influenza 22 

Measles 1 

Mumps 14 

Pneumonia . 32 

Babies (in animals) 4 

Scarlet fever 2 

Septic sore throat — 3 

Smallpox * 1 

Tuberculosis - 49 

Whooping cough - 19 

NEW YORK 

(Exclusive of Now York City) 

Chicken pox 217 

Diphtheria 77 

German measles 282 

Influenza . 3,352 

Lethargic encephalitis 4 

Measles 1,288 

Mumps 383 

Pneumonia 831 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever ... 294 

Septic sore throat 5 

Smallpox 1 

Tetanus 1 

Typhoid fever 14 

Vincent’s angina. * 13 

Whooping cough 477 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Chicken pox 163 

Diphtheria . 13 

German measles. ... „ .... 164 

Measles 179 

Scarlet fever. - 24 

Septic flora throat 1 

Smallpox 10 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 81 

OKLAHOMA 

(Exclusive of Tulsa and Oklahoma (Tty) 

Chicken pox... 32 

Diphtheria IX 

Influenza. 2,511 

Malaria... — 9 

Measles «. - - 24 

Mumps 4 

Pellagra 1 

Pneumonia 207 

Scarlet fever . 28 

Smallpox 36 

Typhoid fever . 2 

Whooping cough — - 61 

v ' * Deaths 


OREO ON 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis . 1 

Chicken po\... 48 

Diphtheria 9 

Influenza. 136 

Measles 37 

Mumps 57 

Pneumonia 2 10 

Pocky Mountain spotted fever X 

Scarlet fever 52 

Smallpox: 

Linn County 17 

Scattering 21 

Tuberculosis 5 

Whooping cough , 44 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Anthrax— Philadelphia 1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— MiuersviUo 1 

Chicken pox GOO 

Diphtheria 178 

German measles 45 

Impetigo contagiosa 7 

Lethargic encephalitis: 

Bethlehem . _ 1 

Philadelphia.- 1 

Measles 3,480 

Mumps 345 

Ophthalmia neonatorum— Philadelphia 3 

Pneumonia 153 

Scabies 5 

Scarlet fever 540 

Tetanus— Woodlawn 1 

Tuberculosis 82 

Typhoid fever „ 22 

Whoopi ng cough 370 

RHODE ISLAND 

Chicken pox 2 

Diphtheria 9 

German measles 18 

Influenza — *. 127 

Measles 105 

Mumps „ .... 7 

Scarlet fever 7 

Septic sore throat.-.- 1 

Tuberculosis 3 

Whoopi ng cough 4 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox..*.....- - JO 

Diphtheria 1 

Measles 15 

Mumps 101 

Pneumonia... 6 

Scarlet fever - - 41 

Smallpox 3 

W hoop! ng cough 2 

TENNESSEE 

Chtokcn pox 46 

Diphtheria S 

Influenza 672 

Malaria. S 
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Tennessee— continued 


C-ascs 

Measles 249 

Muraps - 47 

Pellagra 2 

Pneumonia - 100 

Scarlet fever .... 25 

Smallpox 

Trachoma - - 2 

Tuberculosis - 37 

Typhoid fever 4 

Whooping cough - 10 

TEXAS 

Chicken pox 58 

Diphtheria v 38 

Influenza .* 636 

Measles - M 

Mumps - 64 

Pellagra 2 

Pneumonia 57 

Scarlet fever. 35 

Smallpox - 09 

Tuberculosis - - 21 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 50 

UTAH 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Salt Lake City... 1 

Chicken pox - . - 15 

Diphtheria 2 

Influenza * 13 

Mumps - 31 

Pneumonia . . 1 

Scarlet fever . 5 

Smallpox 2 

Whooping cough * 64 

VERMONT 

Chicken pox - 9 

Diphtheria 1 

Measles 19 

Mumps 33 

Scarlet fever 8 

Whooping cough 50 

WASHINGTON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Seattle..* - 2 

Spokane 14 

Tacoma .. 1 

Chicken pox 86 

Diphtheria 17 

Gorman measles 84 

Influenza 22 

Measles 42 

Mumps. 108 

Reports for Week E 

DISTRICT OS' COLUMBIA Cases 

Chicken pox - 22 

Diphtheria 14 

Influenza l 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles 212 

Pellagra 1 

Pneumonia.... 70 

Scarlet fever 17 

Smallpox. 1 

Tuberculosis., 36 

Typhoid feve* 1 1 

Whooping cough 22 


Washington— coni uiued 


Cases 

Pneumonia 1 

Scarlet fever 73 

Smallpox: 

Chelan County 11 

Seattle 11 

Tacoma 13 

Scattering. 42 

Tuberculosis 10 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 57 

WENT VIRGIN! V 

Diphtheria fi 

Measles 360 

Scarlet fever 11 

Typhoid fever 2 

* WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee: 

Chicken pox 101 

Diphtheria... is 

German measles 3 

Influenza. 7 

Measles 314 

Mumps 49 

Pneumonia 26 

Scarlet fever 22 

Tuberculosis 25 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 105 

Scattering: 

Cerebrospinal meningitis.... .. 1 

Chicken pox . 165 

Diphtheria 20 

Gorman measles 23 

Influenza — . 189 

Lethargic encephalitis I 

Measles 516 

Mumps 165 

Pneumonia 24 

Poliomyelitis.... t 

Scarlet fever 151 

Smallpox 13 

Tubet miosis 19 

Typhoid fever 4 

Whooping cough H5 

WYOMING 

Chicken pox. u 

Diphtheria. . fi 

German measles.. «« 4 

Influenza if) 

Measles. 3 

Mumps 2 

Pneumonia 3 

Scarlet favor .. 21 

Whooping cough 6 

ided March 13, 1326 

NORTH DAKOTA CflSOS 

Chicken pox...... 19 

Diphtheria... 9 

German measles 174 

Influenza...-*...-* * .* *. 117 

Measles. .* 5f 

Mumps * 19 

Pneumonia.**... 33 

Scarlet fever 124 

Smallpox 4 

Whooping cough 17 
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SUMMARY OP MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports are received during the current week: 


State 

Cere- 

bro- 

spinal 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pel- 

lagra 

Polio- 

mye- 

litis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Sninll- 

por. 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

January, 1926 











Hawaii 

1 

30 

20 


23 


0 

2 

0 

5 

February, 1926 

l 






■ 




Michigan 


381 

28 

0 

7, 807 


■ 

0 

1 ( *503 

32 

20 

New Jersey 

10 

341 

183 

1 

8, 578 


0 

813 

0 

17 

North Dakota 


10 

16 


88 


9 

470 

34 

5 

Tennessee 

3 

03 

974 

14 

1, 565 

18 

3 

ICO 

94 

29 


Number of Oases of Certain Communicable Diseases Reported for the Month of 
January, 1926, by State Health Officers 


State 

Chick- 
en pox 

Diph- 

theria 

Mea- 

sles 

Mumps 

Scar- 

let 

fever 

1 Small- 
pox 

Tuber- 

culosis 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough 

Alabama 

415 

118 

78 

425 

98 

157 

167 

50 

113 

Arizona 

52 

29 

4 

27 

04 

1 

55 

5 

28 

Arkansas 

77 

24 

3 

23 

31 

13 

23 

19 

32 

California 

1,231 

437 

218 

1, 023 

729 

442 

684 

50 

351 

Colorado- - 

284 

106 

40 

32 

143 

1 

159 

8 

214 

Connecticut 

601 

186 

2,600 

58 

338 

0 

151 

12 

332 

Delaware 

23 

24 

180 

3 

34 

0 

34 

1 

5 

District of Columbia 

128 

332 

99 


114 

0 

81 

1 

34 

Florida 

142 

72 

20 

107 

42 

322 

37 

32 

20 

Georgia 

89 

S3 

171 

134 

59 

74 

100 

49 

65 

Idaho 


23 



63 

0 


2 


Illinois 

3,945 

486 

1,825 

378 

3,847 

177 

954 

111 

739 

Indiana , 

397 

189 

3,297 

11 

975 

526 

195 

28 

309 

Iowa 

220 

86 

642 

116 

295 

158 

18 

C 1 ) 

86 

Kansas 

594 

101 

250 

77 

411 

32 

194 

H 

1 322 

Kentucky K — 





; 






53 

106 

4 

7 

46 

181 

» 178 

78 

26 

Maine ... - 

135 

27 

51 

109 

165 

0 

26 

11 

123 

Maryland- 

715 

131 

4,380 

595 

205 

0 

344 

21 

255 

Massachusetts 

1, 145 

391 

6, 573 

343 

1,289 

0 

644 

27 

1,683 

Michigan - 

m 

400 

4,834 

97 

1, 452 

89 

329 

39 

1,032 

Minnesota - - 

749 

282 

334 


i 1,434 

28 

201 

12 

176 

Mississippi - — 

728 

94 

3,398 

956 

65 

91 

295 

53 

925 

Missouri 

448 

370 

229 

282 

1,030 

48 

228 

18 

1 130 

Montana 

144 

27 

31 

250 

147 

46 

44 

| 2 

76 

Nebraska 4 * 










Nevada 











New Hampshire 










New Jersey - 

3,749 

441 

5,217 


927 

2 

457 

1 38 

! 279 

New Mexico 3 _. 







I 

Now York 

2,958 

1,040 

9,335 

726 

1, 770 

5 

1,425 

185 

! 1,737 

North Carolina, 

758 

206 

383 


249 

156 


22 

466 

North Dakota - 

148 

28 

60 

208 

383 

27 

4 

8 

64 

Ohio 

1,492 

613 

11, 997 

158 

1 , 655 

463 

\ 523 

57 

1,093 

Oklahoma 0 

168 

128 

40 

29 

155 

I 73 

74 

60 

196 

Oregon 

137 

109 

65 

205 

224 

i 313 

54 

22 

153 

Pennsylvania, * „ . 










Rhode Island 

54 

69 

2,214 

12 

52 

0 

38 

2 

67 

South Carolina 

38 

136 

1 

9 

46 

52 

162 

50 

341 

South Dakota 

97 

33 

20 

260 

442 

35 

3 

4 

15 

Tennessee 

253 

70 

838 

42 

151 

49 

167 

26 

80 

Tax^s * „ 










Utah 4 










Vermont 

234 | 

19 

43 

81 j 

86 

0 ! 

3 15 

3 

2U 

Virginia- - r - 

847 

228 

933 

1 

396 

92 I 

8 145 

22 

664 

Washington. 

483 

70 

66 

588 

433 

426 

113 

9 

255 

West Virginia., 

175 

121 

461 


242 

31 

35 

39 

192 

Wisconsin * 

1, 333 

218 

630 

854 

768 

70 

124 

18 

599 

Wyoming 

55 

14 

7 

22 

75 s 

7 

1 

0 

53 


i Reports not required by law, 

* Reports received weekly. 

* Pulmonary. 


4 Report not received at time of going to press 
* Reports received annually. 

Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa, 1 


March 20, 1920 
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Case Hates per 1,000 Population (Annual Basis) for the Month of January, 1920 


State 

Chick- 
en pox 

Diph- 

theria 

Mea- 

sles 

Mumps 

Scar- 

let 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Tuhrr- 

culnste 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough 

Alabama 

1.96 

0. 56 

0.37 

2.01 

0,40 

0. 74 

0 . 71H 

0.24 

0. 53 

Arizona 

1.45 

0.81 

0.11 

.75 

1.70 

.03 

1, 51 

,14 

.7,8 

Arkansas 

.48 

. 15 

.02 

.14 

.20 

.OH 

. M 

, 12 

. 20 

California 

3.51 

1.25 

.62 

2.92 

2,08 

1.26 

i. Ufi 

, 14 

LOO 

Colorado 

3.23 

1.21 

.40 

.30 

1.63 

.01 

1. Rl 

.09 

2.44 

Connecticut 

4.434 

1.41 

19.64 

.44 

2.55 

.00 

1 . M 

.09 

2.51 

Delaware - * 

1.14 

1.19 

S. 95 

.15 

1.60 

.00 

1. Ill) 

.05 

.25 

District of Columbia 

2.90 

3. 05 

2.29 


2.04 

.00 

t. £7 

.02 

.79 

Florida 

1.50 

.76 

.21 

1.13 

A 4 

3.41 

, 30 

.34 

, 2 ! 

Georgia 

.34 

.32 

.65 

.51 

.22 

,28 

,40 

,19 

.21 

Idaho 


.54 



1,47 

.00 


.05 


Illinois 

3.25 

.81 

3.05 

.63 

3.08 

.30 

1 . 59 

.19 

1.23 

Indiana 

1.52 

.72 

4. 95 

.04 

3.72 

2.01 

.74 

.11 

1.18 

Iowa 

1.03 

.40 

2 . 99 

.54 

1.38 

.74 

.03 

0 ) 

.40 

Kansas 

3. 84 

.65 

1.62 

.50 

2.66 

.21 

1.3W 

.07 

2,08 











Louisiana 

.33 

.66 

.02 

.04 

.29 

1.13 

mji 

.49 

.16 

Maine 

2.02 

.40 

. 76 

1.63 

2.47 

.00 

.89 

.16 

1.84 

Maryland 

5.42 

.99 

33.21 

4.51 

3.55 

.00 

2 . <61 

,16 

1,93 

Massachusetts 

3.23 

1.10 

18.52 

.97 

3.63 

,00 

1,81 

,08 

4.74 

Michigan 

2.65 

1.11 

13.41 

.27 

4.03 

.25 

.«! 

.11 

2. 86 

Minnesota 

3.40 

1.28 

.61 


(5. 50 

.13 

,91 

.05 

.80 

Mississippi . 

4.79 

.62 

9.19 

6.29 

.43 

.60 

1.514 

.35 

6,08 

Missouri 

1.52 

1.27 

.78 

.95 

3.49 

.16 

.77 

, 06 

.47 

Montana 

2.55 

.48 

.55 

4. 43 

2.60 

.81 

.7K 

.04 

1.35 

Nebraska * _ 










Nevada * 










New Hampshire & 










New Jersey 

5.77 

1,45 

17.21 


3.0G 

.61 

i. si 

.13 

.02 

New Mexico 2 __ 










New York » 

3.10 

1.09 

9. 78 

.76 

1.85 

.01 1 

"“Tii 

.19 

1.82 

North Carolina 

3. 19 

.87 

1.61 


1,05 

.66 


,09 

1.96 

North Dakota - 

2.51 

.48 

1.02 

3.53 

6. 50 

.46 

. 07 

.14 

1.09 

Ohio 

2.73 

.94 

21.99 

.29 

3.03 

.85 


.10 

2.00 

Oklahoma* ... 

.87 

.66 

.21 

.15 

.80 

.38 

.n 

.31 

1.01 

Oregon. . 

1.88 

1.50 

.89 

2.82 

3.08 

4.80 

.n 

.30 

2.10 

Pennsylvania i , _ 










Rhode Island 

.98 

1.26 

40. 37 

.22 

.95 

.00 

.(Hi 

.04 

1.22 

South Carolina.——- 

.25 

.89 

.01 

.06 1 

.30 

.34 

1.00 

.33 

2.23 

South Dakota _ .. ...... 

1.70 

.58 

.35 

4.56 

7.75 

.01 

.05 

,07 

,26 

Tennessee.— 

1.22 

.34 

4.04 

.20 

.73 

.24 

,31 | 

, 13 

.30 

Texas 2 




i 



w j 



Utah * 




i 






Vermont-.-- 

7. 82 

.63 

1.44 

2,71 

2.87 

.00 

i ,,50 

,io 

7.05 

Virginia 

4.03 

1.08 

4. 44 


1.88 

.44 

* , m 

,10 

3.16 

Washington- - 

3. 79 

.55 

.52 

4.61 , 

3.41) 

3.34 


,07 

2,00 

West Virginia 

1.27 

.88 

3. 34 


1.75 

.22 

,23 

,28 

1.39 

Wisconsin , 

5.54 

.91 

2. 62 

3 . 55 

8. 19 

.29 


.07 

2 , 49 

Wyoming 

2. 85 

.73 

.36 

1.34 

3.89 

.36 

.00 

.00 

2.75 


i Reports not required by law. < Report not received at time of going to press. 

'Reports received weekly. Reports received annually. 

: Pulmonary. 'Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Pita, 


INFLUENZA AT SAULT STK MARIE, MICH. 

An epidemic of mild influenza was reported at Sault Ste, Mario, 
Mich., March 10, 1926. 

TYPHUS FEYER AT EL PASO, TEX. 

Under date of March 10, 1926, three cases of typhus fever with 
one death were reported at El Paso, Tex. All of the patients had 
visited Mexico. The health authorities are taking precautions to 
prevent the spread of the disease. 
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PLAGUE-ERADICATIVE MEASURES IN THE UNITED STATES 
Tlie following items were taken from the reports of plague- cradi- 


cative measures from Los Angeles, Calif. : 

Week ended Mar. 6, 1926: 

Number of rats trapped 2, 364 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 0 

Number of squirrels examined 841 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected 0 

Number of mice trapped 2, 588 

Number of mice found to be plague infected 0 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rodent, Nov. 6, 1925. 

Date of last human case, Jan. 15, 1925. 

GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

Diphtheria . — For the week ended March 6, 1926, 37 States reported 
1,245 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended March 7, 1925, the 
same States reported 1,478 cases of this disease. Ninety-nine cities, 
situated in all parts of the country and having an aggregate popula- 
tion of more than 29,500,000, reported 704 cases of diphtheria for 
the week ended March 6, 1926. Last year for the corresponding 
week they reported 882 cases. The estimated expectancy for these 
cities was 978 cases. The estimated expectancy is based on the 
experience of the last nine years, excluding epidemics. 

Measles. — Thirty-four States reported 16,944 cases of measles for 
the week ended March 6, 1926, and 4,275 cases of this disease for 
the week ended March 7, 1925. Ninety-nine cities reported 10,294 
cases of measles for the week this year, and 2,256 cases last year. 

Poliomyelitis . — The health officers of 37 States reported 16 cases 
of poliomyelitis for the week ended March 6, 1926. The same 
States reported 17 cases for the week ended March 7, 1925. 

Scarlet fever . — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
Tbirty-seven States — this year, 4,073 eases; last year, 4,478 cases; 
99 cities — this year, 1,041 cases; last year, 2,019 cases; estimated 
expectancy, 1 ,200 cases. 

Smallpox . — For the week ended March 6, 1926, 37 States reported 
970 cases of smallpox. Last year for the corresponding week they 
reported 960 cases. Ninety-nine cities reported smallpox for the 
week as follows: 1926, 265 cases; 1925, 344 cases; estimated ex- 
pectancy, 133 cases. Nine deaths from smallpox were reported by 
these cities for the week this year — 8 at Los Angeles, Calif., and l at 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Typhoid fever . — One hundred and eighty cases of typhoid fever 
were reported for the week ended March 6, 1926, by 36 States. For 
the corresponding week of 1925, the same States reported 215 cases 
of this disease. Ninety-nine cities reported 57 cases of typhoid 
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fever for the week this year and 57 eases for the corresponding week 
last year. The estimated expectancy for these cities was 43 cases. 

Influenza and 'pneumonia . — Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
were reported for flic week by 92 cities, with a population of more 
than 28,800,000, as follows: 3926, 1,783 deaths; 1925, 1,220. 


Citu report $ for week ended March 0, 1920 

The “estimated expectancy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many cases of the disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. It is based on 
reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances the median num- 
ber of cases reported in the corresponding week of the preceding years. When the reports include several 
epidemics or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, tlio epidemic periods are excluded and 
the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during nonepidemic years. 

If reports havo not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1917 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures arc smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 


Diphtheria 


Influenza 


Division, State, and 
city 


Population 
July 1, 
1925, 

estimated 


Chick- 
en pox, 
eases 
re- 
ported 


Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 


Cases 

re- 

ported 


Cases 


Deaths 


re- re- 
ported ported 


Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


NSW ENGLAND 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 


Maine: 

Portland 

New Hampshire: 

Concord 

Manchester—., 

Vermont: 

Barre 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

Pall River 

Springfield. 

Worcester 

Bhode Island: 

Pawtucket 

Providence - 
Connecticut: 
Bridgeport— 

Hartford 

New Haven.. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


New York: 

Buffalo 

New York 

Rochester... - 

Syracuse 

New Jersey; 

Camden 

Newark .. 

Trenton 

Pennsylvania: 

, Philadelphia- 
Pittsburgh... 
Reading 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati ... 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Toledo... 

Indiana: 

. Port Wayne .... 

V Indianapolis 

' 

1 Haute., 

'esimate made. 


75,333 

22,546 

83,097 

10, 008 

779, 020 
128, 993 
142, 005 
190, 757 

09,760 
267, 918 

160, 197 
178,927 


538,016 

5,873,356 

816,786 

182,003 

128,642 

452,513 

132,020 

1,979,364 

631,563 

112,707 


409,333 
936,485 
279,836 
287, 380 

97,846 
358, 819 
80,091 
71,071 


12 


19 

168 

16 

27 

9 

49 

2 

102 

34 

13 


14 

220 

8 

C 

4 

17 

4 


6 

129 

10 

2 

5 

10 

1 

52 

7 

1 


3, 

208 

120 

4 


14 


191 

21 

264 

11 

125 

288 

13 

76 

33 


10 

2,349 

39 

63 

42 

572 

4 

570 

37 

11 


798 

400 


0 

1,250 

4' 

7 


1 

0 

0 

0 

31 

4 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 


2 

1 

0 

39 

4 

1 

4 

3 

7 


5 

7 


1 

32 

1 

46 

0 

7 

1 

15 

0 

1 


11 

861 

28 

6 


13 

m 

40 

0 


0 

1 

3 

0 

3 

2 

0 

6 


36 

7 

5 

2 

22 

3 

1 
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1925, 

estimated 


Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 


coses /in,,-**.*; 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL- 

continued 


Illinois: 

Chicago 

Peoria 

Springfield 

Michigan: 

Detroit 

Flint 

Grand Kapids. 
Wisconsin- 

Madison 

Milwaukee 

Racine 

Superior 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota: 

Duluth 

Minneapolis 

St. Paul 

Iowa: 

Davenport 

Sioux City 

Waterloo 

Missouri: 

Karusas Oily— 

St. Joseph 

St. Louis 

North Dakota: 

Fargo 

Grand Forks 

South Dakota: 

Aberdeen 

Sioux Falls...* 

Nebraska: 

Lincoln 

Omaha 

Kansas: 

Topeka....* 

Wichita ... 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware: 

Wilmington 

Maryland: 

Baltimore.... — 
Cumberland.. .... 

Frederick 

District of Columbia: 

Washington 

Virginia: 

Lynchburg 

Norfolk 


2, 995, 239 
81, 564 
63, 923 

1, 245, 824 
130, 316 
153, 60S 


Richmond..—* 

180,403 

Roanoke 

58, 208 

West Virginia: 

Charleston 

49,019 

Wheeling 

56, 208 

North Carolina: 

Raleigh 

30,371 

Wilmington 

37,061 

Winston-Salem 

69,031 

South Carolina: , 

Charleston 

73, 125 

Columbia — 

41, 225 

Greenville 

27,311, 

Georgia: 

Atlanta — 

0 

, Brunswick..** 

16,809 

Savannah 

93. 134 


i No estimate made. 
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Diphtheria 

Influenza 





Populatioi 
July 1 . 

, Chick' 
cn pox 





Mea- 

sles, 


^ l’neu- 
1 inonia, 

Division, State, and 

’ (Vises, 




Mump' 

city 

1925, 

estimated 

cases 

esti- ‘ 

Cases 

t ,'ases 

Death 

„ eases 


deaths 


poi ted 

mated 

expect 

1 re- 
* ported 

le- 

l pen tod 

re* 

1 ported 

’ ' te» 
ported 

1 poitiai 

re- 

poMed 




ancy 










-,r — 



~ • 

* *■ 


- ; , ✓ 

SO UTH ATLA NTIC—CQn . 










Florida: 










St. Petersburg. 

26, 847 


0 



0 



- 1 

Tampa 

94, 743 

0 

2 

0 

2 

1 

1 

1 

(I 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Kentucky: 










Covington 

58, 309 
305, 935 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

140 


3 

Louisville 

9 


0 

0 

Tennessee: 




10 

0 

17 

Memphis ... 

174 533 

20 




9 

14 

92 



Nashville 

136, ’ 220 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 


M 

Alabama: 


4 

1 

6 

Birmingham 

205, 070 
65, 935 
46, 48 X 

19 

2 

9 


1 

341 

30 

4 

0 

9 



Mobile 

1 

t 

21 

Montgomery 1 

1 

5 

0 

0 

3 


u 


0 

13 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 









Arkansas: 










Fort Smith 

31, 643 
74,216 

11 

1 

0 

0 


1 

0 


JLiliUe 1 VOCK 

Louisiana: 

6 

0 

0 

27 

3 

0 

1 

1 

New Orleans . 

414,493 

57,857 

Q 



24 

U 

14 




Shreveport. __ 


XX 

JO 

0 

1 

0 

19 

Oklahoma: 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oklahoma City 
Tulsa 

0 ) 

124,478 

194,450 

48,375 

164,954 

198,069 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

J 

46 

0 

16 

1 

0 

1 

7 

Texas: 

Dallas 

21 




2 

0 


Galveston 

4 

0 

4 

4 

1 

0 

16 

Houston— 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

San Antonio 

2 

0 

7 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 

27 


4 

1 

6 

0 

0 

16 

MOUNTAIN 








I 

Montana: 










Billings 

17 971 









Great Ms , 

29* 883 
12 037 

JL 

18 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

A 

1 

0 

Helena 

*0 

n 

0 

0 

1 

1 

at 

2 

t 

Missoula 

12^ 668 

O 

(\ 

0 

0 

0 

70 

0 

0 

0 

Idaho: 

V 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Boise _ 








Colorado: 

«<), \)'t4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

17 

3 

Denver 

280,911 

31 

8 

2 


9 

0 


x uftwlO w 

Now Mexico: 

43, 787 

4 

2 

0 

0 

ill 

8 

Albuquerque- . a**. 

21,000 

1 

1 






Arizona: 

5 

0 

0 

1 

7 

fi 

Phoenix 

38,609 

2 







Utah: 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

Salt Lake City 
Nevada: 

130,948 

17 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

SfH 

Bono 

113 rtrtfi 









Uup 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

tacutc 









Washington: 










Seattle _ 

0 

108,897 
104,455 . 

282 883 

AO 

6 

3 

12 

8 






Spokane 

Tacoma r _ llfl 

8 

0 . 

0 . 


33 

0 

89 . 
0 . 


Oregon: 

_ /Portland-. 


1 . 

13 






California: 

Los Angeles 

0 

72,260 

557,530 

19 

110 

5 

10 

3 

8 

8 

4 

, Sacramento..... 

llo 

33 

37 

26 

6 

U 

0 

65 

u 

0 

17 

rat 

San Francisco... 

3 

57 

1 

24 

1 

12 

0 

3 

0 

3 

m 

2 

h 

j\$o estimate mad$. 



lt , r i 

- - - ■ 

— 
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Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Tuber- 

culosis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

11 

17 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

2 

6 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

12 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

G1 

83 

0 

0 

0 

9 

2 

2 

0 

184 

274 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

35 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

18 

31 

10 

4 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

12 

63 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

31 

8 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

63 

9 

10 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

O 

43 

6 

7 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

8 

44 

6 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

22 

42 

19 

18 

0 

0 

0 

14 

1 

1 

0 

29 

143 

257 

173 

0 

0 

0 

i 101 

7 

2 

4 

82 

1,851 

18 

8 

0 

0 

0 

2 

X 

2 

0 

15 

120 

16 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

60 

67 

4 

14 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

O 

66 

24 

35 

1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

O 

O 

26 

131 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

57 

74 

05 

0 

0 

0 

49 

3 

2 

0 

49 

870 

20 

47 

a 

0 

G 

9 

0 

1 

1 

36 

217 

* 2 

8 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

O 

0 

5 

45 

13 

35 

2 

2 

0 

17 

1 

1 

0 

66 

127 

34 

100 

1 

0 

0 

' 10 

1 

0 

0 

114 

218 

9 

10 

1 

7 

0 

11 

0 

o ! 

0 

5 

04 

21 

13 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

o | 

0 

27 

65 

4 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

i : 

0 

0 

1 

23 

8 

14 

0 

22 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

63 

113 

4 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

* 4 

14 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

G 

2 

20 

. 129 

129 

3 

1 

0 

52 

3 

3 

0 

44 

803 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

32 

1 

5 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

17 

21 

93 

117 

3 

0 

0 

17 

1 

2 

0 

44 

305 

7 

25 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

20 

9 

24 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

60 

30 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

8 

33 

18 

4 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

56 

116 

3 

5 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

34 

13 

2 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

4 

17 

1 

0 

0 

1 

' 1 

0 

0 

16 

11 

40 

09 

11 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

5 

89 

28 

48 

7 

0 

0 

2 

I 1 

0 

0 

49 

67 


Division, State, 
and city 


NEW ENGLAND 

Maine: 

Portland 

New Hampshire: 

Concord 

Manchester... 

Vermont: 

Barre 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

Fall River 

Springfield.-. 

Worcester 

Rhode Island. 
Pawtucket... 
Providence... 
Connecticut: 
Bridgeport .. 
Hartford...—. 
New Haven.. 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


New York: 

Buffalo 

New Yoik- 
Rochester. . 
Syracuse.... 
New Jersey: 
Camden-., 
Newark.... 
Trenton—. 
Pennsylvania: 


Pittsburgh.... 
Reading. 


EAST NORTH 
CENTRAL 

Ohio; 

Cincinnati... 
Cleveland . . . 
Columbus... 

Toledo 

Indiana: 

Fort W ay no. . 
Indianapolis 
South Bend. 
Terre Haute- 
Illinois: 

Chicago. 
Peoria , 


Springfield.. 

ugun: 


Michigan: 

Detroit 

Flint.. 


Wisconsin: 
Madison. 
Milwaukee — 
Raeino-. 
Superior. 


WEST NORTH 
CENTRAL 

Minnesota: 

Duluth 

Minneapolis.. 
St, j 


i Pulmonary tuberculosis only. 
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Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 









„„ , 




Whoop- 








Tuber- 





Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



eulosis, 

deaths 

Cases, 



ing 

cough, 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

and city 

csti- 

Cases 

esti- 

Coses 

Deaths 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

eases 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

ported 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 


expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





WEST NORTH CEN- 




* 








tral — contd 












Iowa: 












Davenport 

ffirmx City 

2 

2 

2 

0 



X 

0 


4 


2 

0 

1 

2 



0 

0 


1 


Waterloo T 

2 

1 

1 

1 



0 

0 


1 


Missouri: 












Kansas City... 
St. Joseph ! 

XI 


2 




0 





3 

3 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

34 

St. Louis J 

32 

185 

5 

10 

0 

14 

1 

0 

O 

10 

237 

North Dakota: 


1 



Fargo 

2 

3 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

2 

0 

Grand Forks . . 

0 

2 

! 0 

o 



0 


0 


South Dakota: 








Aberdeen 

4 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


1 


Sioux Falls 

3 

9 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

s 

Nebraska: 











T.innnln 

3 

5 

o 

0 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

ti> 

1ft 

Omaha i 

5 

10 

6 

13 

o 

3 

o 

o 

o 

3 

52 

Kansas: 







Topeka .. 

2 

0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

o 

o 

o 

0 

ft 

Wichita.. 

3 

6 

2 

0 

6 

2 

0 

o 

o 

10 

4ft 

: 

SOUTH ATLANTIC ! 



! 




Delaware: 












Wilmington... 

Maryland: 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

7ft 

Baltimore..... 

40 

35 

1 

0 

0 

14 

2 

0 

0 

52 

258 

Cumberland... 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

15 

Frederick 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

District of Colum- 

; 










bia: 

! 











Washington... 

Virginia 

27 | 

21 

1 

0 

0 

10 

1 

0 

0 

22 

104 

Lynchburg 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

ft 

11 

Norfolk 

1 

9 

0 

0 

0 

1 

o 

() 

0 

4 


Richmond 

3 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ftft 

Roanoke...... 

1 

0 

1 

3 

o 

0 

0 

0 

o 

3 

i 15 

West Virginia: 
Charleston 









0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

14 

2ft. 

Wheeling 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

North Carolina: 











Raleigh 

1 

0 

o 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

■ 0 

3 

ft 

1ft 

Wilmington... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Winston-Salem 
South Carolina: 

0 

1 

3 

* 

■ 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

21 

Charleston.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

33 

Columbia 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

ft 


Greenville. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 


Georgia: 





1 





Atlanta.... 

5 

2 

3 

0 

6 : 
0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

i 

1 

0 

ft 

0 

H) 

7 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Savannah...'.. 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

31 

Florida: 









St. Petersburg. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

tfi 

‘to 

Tampa 

0 

1 

o 

34 

o 

2 

2 

0 

ft 

ft 

EAST SOUTH 






Om 

CENTRAL 












Kentucky: 












Covington 

2 

o; 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

23 

Louisville 

Tennessee: 

5 

n ! 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

ft 

4 

84 

Memphis.. 

3 

34 j 

2 

2 

0 

4 

1 

o 

ft 

1 

79 

Nashville 

Alabama; 

4 

7 ! 

i 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

3 

m 

Birmingham.. 
H Mobile........ 

2 

X 

4, 

0 

7 

2 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

() 

10 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

It 

13 

HO 

37 

18 

\ , ’ Montgomery.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

ft 

ft 
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City repf^'ts for week ended March 6, 1&2Q~~ Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 




j Typhoid fever 










, 





Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 









I UIH'l- 





Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 




eulosis, 

deaths 

Oases, 



Deaths, 

all 

and city 

esti- 

Cases 

Cbti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re 


re- 


LiL, 


mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

causes 


expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

yiH tV-U 

expoet- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



aney 


aney 

r 





aney 





WEST SOUTH 














CENTRAL 














Arkansas: 














Fort Smith 

0 

0 

1 


0 




0 

0 


3 


Little Rook ... 

1 

1 

0 


0 

0 

\ 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

i . 

Louisiana: 














New Orleans.. 

5 

13 

3 

15 

0 

20! 

2 

8 

0 

1 2 

168 

Shrcweport 

Oklahoma: 

1 

1 

2 


1 

0 


1 

1 

i 

0 

0 

j 9 

24 

Oklahoma City 

3 

5 

5 


0 

0 


L 

0 

1 

0 

0 

24 

Tulsa. 

1 

2 

2 


0 1 

1 




0 

0 


0 


Texas: 













Dallas 

1 

2 

5 

11 i 

0 


7 

0 

0 

0 

16 

60 

Galveston 

1 

1 

1 


8 ! 

0 


L 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

Houston 

1 

1 

2 

10 

0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

69 

San Antonio... 

1 

2 

1 o 


0 

0 


7 

o! 

0 

0 

0 

64 

MOUNTAIN 














Montana: 














Billings 

1 

2 

1 


0 

0 

( 

3 

0 ! 

0 

0 

1 

12 

Groat Falls 

o 

2 

2 


0 

0 


L 

0 1 

0 

0 

7 

10 

Helena 

0 

1 

0 


0 

0 

( 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Missoula 

1 


1 

0 


0 

0 


L 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Idaho: 












Boise 

0 

1 


l 


3 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Colorado. 













i Denver 

12 

23 

1 2 


0 

0 

8 

0 

1G 

0 

69 

93 

Pueblo 

1 


1 

l 


0 

0 


i 

0 

0 

0 

6 

12 

New Mexico: 













Albuquerque 

Arizona: 

1 

8 

0 


0 

0 


i 

0 

0 

0 

2 

18 

Phoenix 


0 

0 


0 

0 

10 


0 

o 

0 

24 

Utah* 














Salt Lake City. 

4 

0 

1 


1 

0 


4 

0 

0 

0 

44 

33 

Nevada: 














Reno 

0 


0 

! 

i 

0 


0 

0 

I 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

PACIFIC 












Washington; 


1 i 








1 


2 


Seattle 

to 

t 37 : 

3 

10 I 




1 

4 ! 



Spokane 

4 


29 | 

7 


0 



0 

0 


3 


Tacoma 

j 2 



3 





0 




Oregon: 











2 


Portland 

(} 

j 

13 


12 

15 i 

0 


5 

0 

0 

0 

63 

California: 

i 











Lois Angeles... 

21 

37 

4 

72 

8 

24 

2 

1 

O' 

5 

264 

Sacramento. .. 

! i 

3 

0 


2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

O 

30 

San Francisco. 

16 

10 : 


7 


5 

1 


'i j 

1 

1 


5 

139 

. 


Cerebm.pinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra j 

Poliomyelitis (infantile 
paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 










Cases, 














esti- 





Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

mated 

Cases 

Deaths 












expect- 














aney 



MIDDLE ATLANTIC 













New York: 





■ 









New York .. 



6 


0 


7 


3 


0 

0 

1 

3 

2 

Rochester.. 1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania; 














Philadelphia 



1 


0 


0 


1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pittsburgh. 1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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City reports for week ended March 6 , 1926 — Continued 


Division, State, and city 

Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infantile 
paralysis) 

Oases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

I > oaths 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 










Illinois: 










Chicago 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Michigan: 










Detroit * 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 










Minnesota: 










Minneapolis 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Missouri: 










St. Louis 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nebraska: 










Lincoln 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 










Maryland: 










Baltimore . 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

District of Columbia: 










Washington 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

South Carolina; 










Charleston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

| 2 

0 

0 

1 

Georgia: 










Atlanta 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Brunswick — 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

O 

0 

Savannah 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas: 










Little Rock 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Q 

I 

0 

0 

0 

Louisiana: 










New Orleans 1 

1 

o 

1 

0 

0 

1 

(1 

0 

0 

fihrnv<ipnrf: _ . , _ 

0 

o 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Texas: 








Houston _ 

0 

o 

a 

o 

0 

1 

o 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 










Colorado: 










Denver 

o 

o 

o 

3 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 








Washington: 










Seattle 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 


Spokane 

V 

0 

0 

o 

0 

a 

w 

a 

Oregon: 






V 

y 

il 

Portland-. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

California: 







u 

Los Angeles 

o 

0 

2 

1 

0 

Q 

0 

1 

A 

Sacramento- - 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

A 

1 1 
it 

San Francisco 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

V 

0 

u 

O 


J Dengue, % ease at New Orleans, Da, 


The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 103 
cities for the five-week period ended March 6, 1920, compared 
with those for a like period ended March 7, 1925. The popula- 
tion figures used in computing the rates are approximate estimates 
as of July 1, 1925 and 1926, respectively, authoritative figures for 
many of the cities not being available. The 103 cities reporting 
cases^had an estimated aggregate population of nearly 30,000,000 in 
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1925 and nearly 30,500,000 in 1926. The 96 cities reporting deaths 
had more than 29,250,000 estimated population in 1925 and more 
than 29,750,000 in 1926. The number of cities included in each 
group and the estimated aggregate populations are shown in a sep- 
arate table below. 


Summary of weekly reports from cities , January 31 to March 6, 1920 — Annual 
rates per 100,000 population — Compared ioith rates for the corresponding period 
of 1925 1 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Feb. 

7, 1925 

Feb. 

6, 1920 

Feb. 
14, 1925 

Fob. 
13, 1926 

Feb. 
21, 1925 

Feb. 
20, 1926 

Feb. 
28, 1925 

Feb. 

27,1926 

Mar. 

7,1925 

Mar. 

6, 1926 

103 cities 

2 169 

134 

2 163 

! 136 

153 

137 

4 163 

5 134 

15G 

3 124 


"Mow England 

185 

97 

237 

123 

232 

116 

* 184 

102 

225 

? 95 

Middle Atlantic 

170 

129 

104 

140 

162 

132 

177 

118 

166 

sill 

East l>Jnrth Oantral 

136 

no 

124 

ft 132 

116 

134 

111 i 

3 140 

107 

123 

W est M ort h Central ... . r 

247 

mm 

251 

168 

203 

mm 

289 

ft 263 

273 

« 235 

South Atlantic 

2 145 

133 

2 173 

135 

148 

105 

108 

10 73 


K1 

East Smith Contral „ 

58 

42 

IK 1 

47 

74 

57 

47 

U 55 

58 

47 

Wfist Smith Ofintral _ _ _ 

167 

138 

154 

116 

BRil 

90 

154 

116 

137 


Mountain ..... 

186 

127 

92 

173 

157 

218 

148 

i 2 163 

83 

73 

Pacific 

257 

189 

171 

140 

157 


246 

216 

224 



MEASLES CASE HATES 


103 cities 

*2*42 

1,481 

*285 

3 1, 717 

307 

1,994 

4 342 

5 2,024 

403 

ft 1,818 

New England 

556 

2,408 

637 

2 , 347 

695 

2,709 

4 569 

2,188 

633 

7 2, 457 

Middle Atlantic 

204 

1,347 

286 

1, 511 

371 

1,913 

341 

2,040 

426 

8 1,027 

East North Central 

415 

2, 152 

470 

3 2,633 

637 

2,929 

589 

3 3, 031 

73S 

2, 691 

West North Central 

10 

408 

28 

542 

26 

677 

70 

a 642 

66 

ft 345 

South Atlantic 

*46 

2,579 

2 92 

3,112 

104 

3, 276 

77 

10 2,85G 

94 

2,697 

East South Central * — * 

47 

711 

68 

732 

47 

960 

42 

ni,311 

79 

1,323 

West South Central 

35 

34 

48 

13 

13 

9 

48 

9 

22 

17 

Mountain r _ T .... 

758 

91 

148 

109 

601 

137 

888 

wo 

28 

209 

Pacific 

58 

105 

28 

167 

61 

202 

58 

162 

102 

u 282 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


103 cities 

*397 

298 

*385 

ft 298 

376 

309 

4 390 

« 287 

381 

*290 

New England ........... 

592 

402 

544 

362 

585 

362 

<543 

854 

563 

7 349 

Middle Atlantic 

372 

209 

406 

197 

374 

208 

411 

187 

370 

*175 

East North Central-.-. 

398 

338 

371 

3 358 

403 

372 

402 

3 334 

403 

345 

West North Central.. ... 

844 

746 

695 

770 

719 

772 

711 

* 764 

752 

*815 

South Atlantic-...- — 

*241 

163 

* 261 

171 

157 

1,50 

192 

» 203 

161 

163 

East South Central.- 

89 

119 

194 

114 

205 

244 

168 

11 182 

179 

187 

West South Central 

154 

138 

114 

108 

119 ! 

108 

137 

112 

176 

90 

Mountain - 

324 

155 

370 

218 

240 

237 

305 

» 109 

277 

337 

Pacific-- 

246 

326 

168 

310 

177 

332 

213 

313 

207 

«33l 


* The figures given in this table are rates por 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of 
cases reported. Populations used are estimated as of July 1, 1925, and 1926, respectively. 

2 Wilmington, Del., not included. 

* Madison, Wis., not included, 

4 Hartford, Conn., not included. 

« Madison, Wis., Kansas City, Mo., Winston-Salem, N. C., Covington, Ky., and Denver, Colo., not 
included, 

ft Bam, Vt., Newark, N. J., Kansas City, Mo., and Tacoma, Wash., not included. 

7 Barre, Vt., not included. 

* Newark, N, J., not included. 

» Kansas City, Mo., not included, 
w Winston-Salem, N, C., not included. 

» Covington, Ky., not included. 

» Denver, Colo., not included, 
u Tacoma, Wash., not included. 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities , January 31 to March 0\ 1933- -Annual 
rates per 100,000 population — Compared with rates for the corresponding period 
of 1935 — Continued 

SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Feb. 

7, im 

Fob. 

6, 1926 

Feb. 

34,1925 

Feb. 1 
13,19261 

MIS j 

Feb. 
21, 1925 

Feb. 
20, 1926 

Feb. 
28, 1925 

Feb. 
27, 1926 

Mar. 
7, 1925 

Mar. 

0, 1926 

103 cities - 

M3 

47 

3 76 

64 

41 

* 64 

Ml 

60 

* 47 

New England 

0 

0 

0 

o ! 

0 

0 

*0 

0 

0 

?0 

Middle Atlantic- 

2 

0 

4 

1 i 

2 

0 

3 

0 

1 

*0 

East North Central 

36 

16 

33 

;i 23 i 

52 

33 

26 

a 19 

40 

23 

West North Central 

141 

53 

187 

32 

123 

63 

117 

8 90 

111 

*02 

South Atlantic 

3 58 

101 

2 92 

81 1 

63 

51 

40 

io 60 

48 

100 

East South Central 

756 

42 

020 

52 i 

488 

104 

536 

» 55 

599 

67 

West South Central 

119 

155 

132 

112 , 

79 

142 

110 

333 

70 

194 

Mountain.. 

28 

73 

| 157 

73 

S3 

36 

55 

ii 73 

46 

36 

Pacific- 

254 

324 

! 210 

461 i 

1 

204 

394 

298 

245 

196 

i>‘ 254 


TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


103 cities 

*13 

7 

3 12 

3 0 

10 

7 

< 13 

5 5 

10 

New England 

29 

14 

39 

5 

0 

7 

M3 

5 

7 

Middle Atlantic 

13 

3 

6 

0 

10 

4 

8 

2 

10 

East North Central 

8 

3 

6 

34 

6 

5 

6 

»1 

8 

West North Central 

0 

6 

10 

4 

4 

6 

16 

9 2 

6 

South Atlantic 

M6 

13 

2 20 

15 

8 

4 

19 

>o 12 

8 

East South Central 

H 

21 

37 

10 

32 

5 

32 

» 11 

32 

West South Central 

22 

4 

44 

0 

40 

22 

40 

30 

20 

Mountain- 

28 

36 

18 

0 

37 

18 

74 

» 18 

9 

Pacific— 

17 

16 

31 

13 

22 

16 

8 

8 

14 


MO 

» 12 
* ,«i 


Ml 

« 

10 

m 
i* iv 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


96 cities - 

2 29 

35 

2 27 

3 34 

29 

50 

<34 

• 46 

m 

9 52 

New England— 

46 

12 

26 

19 

17 

2 

<39 

19 

17 

> 12 

Middle Atlantic 

24 

20 

22 

15 

21 

27 

' 20 

39 ! 

15 

Ml 

East North Central 

12 

12 

16 

Ml 

17 

11 

23 

! 14 | 

25 

14 

West North Central 

19 

19 

11 

4 

21 

19 

36 

8 22 1 

34 

*:» 

South Atlantic 

2 44 

68 

2 52 

64 

52 

137 

40 

03 J 

50 

47 

East South Central 

West South Central 

63 

92 

104 

180 

58 

116 

02 

302 

68 

145 

161 
298 ! 

110 

140 

1 tl 143 
227 | 

95 

135 

259 

132 

Mountain 

55 

109 

55 

127 

55 

109 1 

1H 

1 100 ! 

IK 

j 100 

Pacific-,. i 

36 

67 

4 

35 

11 

96 

25 

35 j 


»'3I 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


90 cite. 


New England 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central— 
West North Central- 

South Atlantic 

East South Central.. 
West South Central- 

Mountain 

Pacific — 


*214 

200 

*212 

^ 213 

207 

259 

4 190 



* 200 


204 

201 

230 

m 

232 

175 

* 23 5 

108 


252 

213 

230 

212 

215 

289 

184 

310 


152 

145 

158 

3 161 

173 

180 

100 

3 180 


106 

127 

133 

77 

127 

126 

150 

*81 


3 295 

344 

8 247 

406 

232 

480 

275 

*M50 


299 

249 

289 

223 

294 

296 

208 

o 309 


334 

387 

440 

553 

387 

553 

203 

378 


185 

228 

268 

328 

203 

173 

m 

410 


175 

185 

171 

138 

189 

174 

m 

142 



m 

m 

m 

m 

m 

m 

m 

m 

12» 

m 


M8H 

»:i«i 

m 

#90 

MO 

Ml 

:tH? 

237 

« m 


3 Wilmington, Del., not included, 
a Madison, Wis., not included. 

* Hartford, Conn, .not included. 

6 Madison, Wis., Kansas City, Mo., Winston-Salem, N. C., Covington, Ky., and Denver, < 'olo., not 
included. 

, “Barre, Vt., Newark, N. J„ Kansas City, Mo., and Tacoma, Wash., not included, 

9 Bare, Vt., not included, 

* Newark, N. J., not included. 

8 Kansas City, Mo., not included. 
w Winston-Salem, N. G„ not included, 
n Covington, Ky., not included. 

11 Denver, Colo., not included. 

♦ ** Tacoma, Wash., not included. 
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Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports , and aggregate population of 
cities in each groups approximated as of July l y 1925 and 1926 , respectively 


Group of cities 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 

Aggregate population 
of cities reporting 
cases 

Aggregate population 
of cities reporting 
deaths 


cases 

deaths 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

Total 

103 

9G 

29,944,996 

30, 473, 129 

29, 251, 658 

29, 764, 201 


Now ‘England 

12 

12 

2, 176, 124 
10, 346, 970 
7, 481, 656 

2, 206, 124 
10, 476, 970 
7, 655, 43G 
2,634,602 
2,776,070 
1, 004, 953 
1, 212, 057 
672,773 
3,934,0 84 

2, 176, 124 
10, 346, 970 
7, 481, 656 
2, 461, 380, 
2, 716, 070 
993, 103 
i 1,078,198 

I 503, 912 

I 1, 434, 245 

2, 206, 124 
10, 476, 970 
7,655,436 
2,499,036 
2,776,070 
1, 004,953 
1, 103, 695 
572, 773 
1, 469, 144 

Middle Atlantic. , _ _ __ 

10 

10 

East North Central— . 

16 

16 

Was! NoH.1i Central . 

14 

11 

% 594, 962 
2, 716, 070 
993, 103 
1, 184, 057 
563, 912 
1, 888, 142 

South Atlantic 

: ■ 21 

21 

East South Central 

1 ' 7 

7 

West South Central ..... _ 

8 

6 

Mountain 

9 

9 

Pacific 

c 

4 





FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAR EAST 

Report for week ended February 20 , U)26.--\'\\e following report, for 
I he week ended February 20, 1920, was t ransmitted by the far 
eastern bureau of the health section of the League of Nations* 
wKTotariai, located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva. 


Poi t 


Plague 


i 


Calcutta 

Bombay 

Madras 

Kungoon 

Karachi 

Ncgapatam . 

Colombo.* 

Basra, 

Singapore 

■ Port S weltcnham 

Penang 

Batavia 

Surabaya..*.* *.. 

Samarang 

Belawan Deli ... 

Makassar 

Pontianak (Borneo), .. 
Himdalcan (N o t* t h 

Borneo) 

Kuching (Sarawak) 

Timor Dilly 

Manila 

Zamboanga 

Bangkok 

Saigon and Cholon 

Haiphong - 

Tour aim ,> * 

Hongkong 

♦shanghai 

Amoy * 

’ Nagasaki*. 

Yokohama 

' Simonoseki * 

Moji... 

Kobo 

Osaka 

Niigata- 


Cholera 



SB 

£) 

U A 

$ 


Q 


; 37 



0 



7 



0 



0 


11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

Small- 


pox 




Port 


3 


1 

1 


o 

Q 


63 

36 

Tsuruga 

12 

5 

Hakodate 

8 

3 

Keelung 

13 

1 

Fusan 

21 

3 

Dairen 

f> 

5 

Adelaide * 

0 

1 

Brisbane * 

0 

4 

Fremantle — 

3 

0 

Melbourne 

0 

0 

Sydney 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Rockhampton 

Townsville 

0 

0 

Port Darwin * 

0 

0 

Broome 

0 

0 

Port Moresby 

0 

0 

Auckland 

0 

0 

Wellington - 



Christchurch... 

0 

0 

Invercargill 

24 

1 

Honolulu 

0 

0 

Suox...... - , ....a... ... 

0 

0 

Tor Quarantine ♦Station. 

0 

0 

Alexandria 

13 

8 

Port* Said. .... 

2 

0 

Mombasa (Kenya) 

0 

0 

Zanzibar .. 

0 

0 

M assowah. 

1 

0 

DJihuti * * 

.... 

3 

Bcrbcra. 

3 

0 

Mozambique... .... 

1 

0 

Lourenco Marques,.. ... 

0 

0 

Durban .... . 

0 

0 

Fast London 

0 

a 

Port Kliznhelh . 

0 

0 

Cape Town 

0 

0 

Port* Louis ( Mauritius) . 

0 

0 

Seychelles*. „ ....... *. 


Plague 

Cholera 

♦small* 

pox 


r £\ 


m 

XI 


JS 

$ 

cT - 

Sj 

ca - 

St 

g 

d 

Q 

u 

$ 

d 

G 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(> 

ft 

(1 

0 

<1 

ft 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

ft 

ft 

0 

(1 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

ft 

t) 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

ft 

ft 

0 

0 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

ft 

ft 

0 

0 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

0 

ft 

0 

ft 

ft 

ft 

0 

0 

ft 

ft 

ft 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

ft 

0 

ft 

0 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

! ft 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

ft 

ft 

0 

I) 

0 

1 ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

0 

ft 

ft 

ft 

0 

ft 

0 

ft 

ft 

1 ft 

0 

0 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

0 

ft 

0 

ft 

ft 

ft 

(I 

0 

ft 

! 0 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

| 0 

i 

ft 

ft 

ft 

0 


BRAZIL 

Plague— Malaria — Typhoid fever - Bahia During the period from 
January 17 to February 13, 1926, 43 deaths from malaria, 3 eases of 
plague Mith 1 death, and 29 cases of typhoid fever with 7 deaths were 
reported at Bahia, Brazil. 
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CANADA 

Communicable diseases — February 27- March, 6, 1986 . — The follow- 
ing table shows the number of cases of certain communicable diseases 
in seven Provinces of Canada during the week ended March 6, 1926. 
The information was supplied by the Canadian Ministry of Health. 


Disease 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns- 

wick 

Que- 

bec 

On- 

tario 

Mani- ■ 
toba 

Sas- 

katch- 

ewan 

Al- 

berta 

Total 

Cerebrospinal fever-- 



1 

1 




2 

Influenza--- — — 

31 







31 

Pnlinmyelitis . . 



1 





1 

Smallpox - 




4 


5 

3 

12 

Typhoid fever--- - 

1 

1 

6 

7 



2 

17 










Communicable diseases — Ontario — February, 1926 ( comparative ). — • 
During the month of February, 1926, communicable diseases were 
reported in the Province of Ontario as follows: 


Disease 

February, 

1926 

February, 

1925 

Disease 

February, 

. 1926 

February, 

1925 

Cases 

Deaths 

m 

1 

o 

m 

A 

ft 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cerebrospinal men- 
ingitis 



8 

15 

539 

285 

13 

210 

4 


588 


1, 112 


Pneumonia. __ 

227 

241 

3 

10 

1 

1 

Chancroid 


-_i.— 

4 

621 

3 

13 

163 

158 

40 

427 

Chicken pox... 

785 

201 

611 

190 

HHBH 

1 

Scarlet fever 

. ft 
■ |S 

163 
: 26 
420 

4 

Di phtheria - -- -- -- -- - 

18 

Septic sore throat 

Smallpox.—-: 

German measles 

* 

Gonorrhea—— 


Syphilis 


Influenza 

31 

1 

2 

24 

9 

3 

Tuberculosis 

79 

88 

3 

8 

Lethargic encepha- 

litis..- 

2 

1,899 

11 

1,676 

Tvnhoid 


2 





Smallpox d’istribution . — The occurrence of smallpox was distrib- 
uted in 24 localities with the greatest number of cases reported at 
Kitchener, viz, 20. At Toronto 4 cases were reported; at Trenton, 
8; North Bay, 3; Ottawa, 1 case. For further statement of occur- 
rence according to locality see page 695. 

Epidemic measles in border cities . — Press notice received under date 
of March 4, 1926, from Windsor, Ontario, Canada, shows spread of 
epidemic measles in cities on the Canadian border and urgos coopera- 
tion of citizens with the health authorities in checking spread of 
infection by reporting suspect or actual cases of the disease. On 
March 3, 23 new cases of measles were reported at Windsor. During 
the month of January, 1926, 164 cases, and in February, 292 cases 
of measles, were reported in Windsor and the border cities of Walker- 
ville, Ford, Sandwich, and Ojibway (total population, 88,000). 
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CHILE 

Typhoid few- Ty pint* freer— December 15-31, UV15. During the 
period December 15 to 31, 1925, 13 oases of typhoid fever ami >16 eases 
of typhus fever were reported in the .Republic of Chile, occurring in 13 
localities. The distribution of the occurrence was as follows: 


Locality 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

Ty- 

phus 

lever 

Popu- 

lation 

Locality 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

Ty- 
phus 
rev it 

Popu- 

lation 

“ 

Yulian 


„ 

1,057 

3,087 

30,881 

04,074 

7,827 

15,879 

12,051 

Los A ngelcs ..... 


5 

13,274 
4,408 
7, 510 

B nines 


l 

Pence.”-.... 



t 'hillnn 1 


24 

Sail Carlos 


1 

Concepcion 


6 

San Javier do Loncoin, ... 

i 

4,808 

( 'oust, it union - 

a" 


TcUea 

l 

1 

30, 079 

Piirwso- 



Valparaiso 

4 

182, 422 

Linares . 




i 1 





r i 






JAMAICA 

Communicable dimitum — January 24 — February 27, 1526. -A supple- 
mentary report for the week ended January 30, 1926, shows the occur- 
rence of l ease of chicken pox, 1 case of smallpox (reported as alast rim), 
2 cases of pulmonary tuberculosis, and 4 cases of typhoid fever in 
Jamaica. 

During the four weeks ended February 27, 1926, communicable 
diseases ’were reported in Jamaica as follows: Chicken pox, 23 cases; 
diphtheria, 2; leprosy, 1; smallpox (reported as alastrim), 121; 
pulmonary tuberculosis, 40; typhoid fever, 43 cases. 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 


The reports contained in t ho following tables must not. be const dorad as complete or final ns icgurdti cither 
the lists of ethmiriea included or t he figures fen* the particular countries for which reports arc given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended March 26, 1926 1 

CHOLKKA 


Place 


India 

Calcutta. 
Madras... 

Kangoon.._ 

Philippine Islands: 

- Manila 

Province— 
Bataan_. 
Bulac an 
Pamp 


.Siam: 

Bangkok.. 


Pule 


Jon, 24-30 ....... 

Feb. 7-13 

Jan. 24-30 

Jan. Si- Feb, 6., 

Jan. 2-iG 

do — 

Jan. 2-23 

Dee, 20-31 


Jan. 24-30 


Cases 


Deaths 


Remarks 


Jtm. 3*10, H»2fi: Cump.s, 
deaths, 2,025, 


1 Praia medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, ami other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended March 26, 1926— Continued 

plague 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Brazil: 

Bahia 

Jan. 17-30 

1 

i 

3 

1 


Celebes: 

Makassar . 

Jan. 20-26.- 

3 

3 

Netherlands Indies. 

Jan. 3-10, 1926: Cases, 4,867; 
deaths, 3,938. 



Madras Presidency »_.. . 

Jan. 37-23.. 

113 

73 

2 

Rangoon _ _ _ _ 

Jan. fyi-SO 

3 

X 

Iraq: 

Bagdad 

Jan. ifi-tfi 

1 


Java: 

Batavia. .. 

Jan. 23-29 

61 

57 

1 

Province- 

Chon bon 

Jan. 10-16 

1 

Surabaya _ r T 

do . 

6 

6 

East Java and Madoera. 

Siam: 

Bangkok 

Jan. 24-30 

1 

Straits Settlements: 

Singapore 

Jan. 3-9 

2 

2 






SMALLPOX 


Canada: 

Ontario 




Do 

Feb, 21-27 

20 


Admaston 

Feb. 1-26 

5 


Alice and Fraser 

do 

c 


Belleville 

do 

4 


King _ r r 

do 

7 


Kitchener... 

do 

20 


North Bay 

do 

3 


Toronto 

do 

4 


Trenton 

do 

8 


Wilmot 

do 

6 


Ceylon: 

Colombo 

Jan. 31-Feb. 6 

3 


China: 

Chungking 

Jan. 24-Feb. 6 



Hongkong................. 

Jan. 24-30.. 

1 


Nanking 

Jan. 24-Feb. 13 



South Manchuria Railway 
line 




An-shan 

Feb. 7-13 

3 


Changchun 

do ... 

1 


Mukden , r ir .„. 1 ^ i . .. 

do 

1 


Swfltow 

Jan. 31-Feb. 13... . 



Chosen: 

KftiMhin 

Jan. l-3t_— ___ 

5 

2 



Feb. 5-11 

2 


Great Retain: 

England and Wales 

Jan, 39-Feb. 20.... 

885 


Hull 

Feb. 21-27 

1 


Newcastle-on-Tyne 

India ..... 

Fob. 14-20 

3 



Bombay . ...... 

Jan. 17-30... 

26 

15 

Calcutta.... 

Jan. 24-30 

47 

40 

Karachi .....i 

Jan. 31-Feb. 6 

8 

3 

Madras.... 

Feb. 7-13 

10 

Rangoon 

Jan. 24-30— 

6 


Italy; 

Catania 

Feb. 16-21 

1 



Jan. 24-30 

1 


Do 

Jan. 31-Feb. 27—.. 

121 


Japan: 

Nagasaki. — 

FaK 

1 


Java: 

Surabaya... 

Jan. lft-lft. 

24 

6 

Mexico: 

A guascalienteSL , _ 

Feb. 28-Mar. 6. 

3 

Guadalajara 

Mar. 2-8 


1 

Tampico.—. 

Feb. 22-28 

I 



Feb. 1-28, 1926: Cases, 86. Cot' 
responding period, year 1925- 
eases, 13; deaths, l. 

Later report. 

Township. 

Do. 


Do. 


Do. 

Port casos, 2. Town case in- 
fected from India. 

Present. 

Prevalent. 

Feb. 7-13, 1926: Cases, 6. 


Prevalent, 


Jan, 3-10, 1926: Cases. 9,218; 
deaths, 2,241. 


Reported as alastrim. 
Do, 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended March 26, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX— Con ( imied 


Place 

Date 

rases 

! Deaths 

Remarks 

Palestine: 

Tiberias 

Feb. 0-15 

1 



Siam: 

Bangkok 

Jan 24-30 

10 

9 


Spain: 

Valencia 

l?eb. 14-27- - 



Straits Settlements: 

Singapore 

Jan. 10-10 - 

2 

1 


Tunis: 

Tunis 

Feb. H-20 

1 









TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria: 

Algiers 

Fell. l-io.. 

S 


Chile 


' ’ 

Achao 

Dec. 15—31 

1 


JBulnes 

do 

1 

:::::::::: 

Chilian 

do 

24 


Concepcion - 

do 

0 



Linares 


l 


Los Angeles 


5 


Penco.j - 

do 

k_ 


rian Carlos 

do 

1 


Talea 

do...** 

l 


Valparaiso 

do 

4 i 


Mexico; 

Mexico City 

Feb. 21-27 

8 


Poland : 



Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province— 

Grahams* own.. 

Jan. 24-30 

2 

: 





Dec. J5-PJ, IW5. Cstses, 46. 


Including imiuicipalities in Fed- 
Mai District. 

Nov. 29- Dee. hi, mv, Cases, 
144; deaths, 12. 


Out break' 1 rejwirtea in districts of 
Harrisunth, Li tunic, find I J Ba- 
tata, 


Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to March 19, 1926 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Dale 

Cases 

Deaths 

Chosen.. , 

October, 1925 .. . . 

n 


India 


Calcutta 

Nov, 1-28 . 

KH 

‘ ' H9 

Do 

Dee. ML.... 

Dec. 27- Jan. 1(1 

Nov. 1.5- Jan. 2.._* 

Do 



Madras 

174 


Do.. 

AH 

Rangoon 



Zndo-Cbina l... ...... 




Province— 

Annum 

Sept. 1-30 

.....do 

2 

*> 

Cochin China 

5 

a 

' 2 

4 

3 

2 

Saigon 

Jan. 4-17 

Tonkin 

September, 1925... 
Aug. SG-Oct. 17... 

; Oct. 25-Nov. 28... 

1 

Japan 

409 

82 


Do L„„. 


Philippine Islands: 

Manila 

! Nov. 9**J»n 3 

15 

II 

10 
21 ' 

Do. 

Jan. 4-31 


Remarks 


on. 18 -Dtv. ill, ne.: leases, 
1W7; death:', rnm. ttn\27„ 
l«2'» Jan. a, ii»20; < ’ami, 2,019, 
deaths, 1,453, 


September, mb < ‘lisas, 6; deaths. 
5. September, 1034: Cairns, 7; 
deaths, 4. t Kuroixwi t*m% 2.) 
September, 1824: Nana. 
September, 1024: 1 vase; t death. 
Including MM) square kilometers 
of PurmumluiR country. 
September, 1024: None. 


*From medical officers of t lie Public Health Sendee, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to March 19, 1926 — Continued 

CHOLERA — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Philippine Islands— Contd. 
Province— 

Bataan 

Nov, 30~Dec. 26... 

29 

25 


Bulacan 

1 Oct. 18-Nov. 7 

92 

64 


Do 

Nov. 23-Dec. 31... 

200 

88 


Laguna- ........... 

Nov. 23-Dec. 26 

18 

14 


Niieva Ecija - 

do 

G 

2 


Pampanga'- 

Nov. 1-7 

1 

1 


Do. 

Nov. 23-Dee. 31... 

113 

85 


ltizal .......... 

Sept. 27-Nov. 21.. 
Dec. 7-13 

75 

21 


Romblon 

23 

12 


Russia 

May- June 

7 


Do 

July-August 

4 



Siam: 

Bangkok 

Oet. 4-Nov 14 

108 

68 


Do 

Nov. 22-Dec. 26... 

270 

149 


Do 

Dec. 27- Jan. 23_._. 

115 

83 


On vessel: 

Steamship. . 

Oct. 3 

9 


Arrived at Bangkok, Siam:, 
Cases in coolie passengers. 





PLAGUE 


Argentina 






1 


Brazil: 



Bahia 

Nov. 8-Dec. 27.... 

3 

1 

Do 

Doc. 27-Jan. 2 

1 

1 

Santos. 

Dec*. 8-21 


2 

British East Africa: 




Kenya— 




Kisumu 

Nov. 22-Dec. 5.... 

l 

2 

Uganda Protectorate 

September-No- 

338 

308 


vember. 



Canary Islands: 




La Laguna 

Dec. 24 

3 

2 

Las Palmas 

.....do 

1 


Do.... 

Jan. 7 

1 

1 

Santa Cruz do Tcnoriffe.... 

Dec. 38-27 

3 


Do.. 

Dec. 28- Feb. 1 

3 


Celebes: 




Makassar.. ....... ... 

Dec. 29-Jan. 4 

4 

4 

Ceylon: 




Colombo .■ 

Nov. 15-Dec. 5.... 

3 

3 

Do... 

Dec. 27-Jan. 16 ... 

2 

2 

Do 

Jan. 24-30 



China: 




Nanking..... 

Nov. 15-Jan. 23... 



Ecuador; 

i 



Eloy Alfaro 

Jan. 1-15... 

; t 


Guayaquil 

i Nov. 1-Dee. 31.... 

31 

12 

Do * 

Jan. 1-31 

34 

14 

Rcereo (country estate) . . . 

.....do.—.—--.—- 

1 1 


Egypt.....--. 




Beni Suef 

Nov. 18 

j 

i 

Fayoum Province 

Dec. 3-9 

1 

i 

Greece: 




Athens 

Nov. 1-30 

18 

4 

Do 1 

Jan, 1-31 J 

14 

3 

Hcraklcion 

Feb, 4 

1 


Patras 

Nov. 13-Dec. 12... 

4 

1 

Hawaii Territory; 




Paauilo ............... 




India 




Bomhav , ..... 

Dec. 6-12 

1 

1 

Do... 

Jan. 3-9- 

2 

2 

Calcutta 

Dec. 6-12. * 

1 

l 

Karachi . . . i ... 

Nov. 1-Dee. 39., . 

4 

3 

Matte 

Oct. 25-Nov. 7.... 

75 

41 

Do 

Nov. 15-21- .. ... 

35 

22 

Do 

Dee. 20 26 

108 

64 

Do 

,1nn. 3-9 

133 

Ki 


Jan. 24-30, 1026: 6 cases, occur- 
ring in interior provinces of 
Halta and Santa Fe, 


Netherlands East Indies. 
1 plague rodent. 

Do. 

Prevalent. 


Rats taken, Nov, 1-Dee, ill, 3025, 
49,370; rats found infected, SSL 
Rats taken, Jan. 1-31, 1926, 
24,672; rats found infected, 234. 
Jan. 1-Dee. % 1925: Cases, 138, 
Corresponding period, 1924: 
Cases, 365. 

Including Piraeus. 

On island of Crete- 


Jan. 29, 11326: Plague-infected rat 
found in vicinity. 

Oct. 18 -Dec, 26, 1925: Cases, 
13,259; deaths, 9,344. Dec. 27, 
1925-Jan. 2, 1926: Oases, 1,870; 
deaths, 1,333. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, fco March 19, 1926— Continued 

PLAGUE “-Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

India— Continued. 

Oct. 2fi~Doc. 26 

23 

15 

Do 

Dec. 27-Jan. 23 

14 

12 




Province— 

Cambodia 

Sept. 1-30 

11 

11 

Cochin China,— — 

Soptembcr-Octo- 

ber. 

Dee. 13-Jan. 2 

14 

12 

Iraq: 

Bagdad - 

7 

3 

"Tin 



4 

Java: 

Batavia , r , , ni ~ 

Oct. 24-Nov. 6 

94 

89 

Do 

Nov. 14-Jan. 1 

315 

297 

Do 

Jan. 2-22 

121 

117 


Sept. 27-Oct. 17— 

166 

Do 

Nov. 15- Dec. 19--. 


96 

Djokjakarta 

Oct. 20-No v. 9 


Kediri 

Doc. 7 



Pekaiongan 

Sept. 27-Oct. 17--. 


42 

Do-', 

Nov. 3-Dec. 19. _. 


331 

Ilem bang 

Oct. 20 


Surabaya 

Oct. 11-Dec. 2G 

59 

59 

Dol 

Dec. 27-Jan. 9 

16 

16 

Tegal — 

Sept. 27-Oct. 17— 
Nov. 8- Dec. 19 

6 

0 

Do 


29 




Province— 

Itasy_ - - - 

Sept. 16-Oct. 31— 
Nov. 16-30 

20 

20 

Tin 

13 

25 

13 

25 



Tananarive 

do 

368 

341 

Town- 

Fort. Dauphin 

do 

6 

3 

Tamatave (port) 

Sept. 16-30 

3 

2 

Do 

Oct. 16-No v. 30- - 

9 

9 

Tananarive 

Sept. 16-30 

2 

2 

Do- 

Nov. 1-30 

11 

21 

11 

Mauritius Island _ 

Sept. 20-Dec. 26— 
Oct. 1-Nov. 30 - 

18 

1 

2 

1 

3 

Port "Louis 

.do 

4 

1 

Riviere du Bempart - - - 

do — — 

2 


Netherlands Indies:’ 

Celebes Island— 

Makassar 

Dec. 12 



Do - 

Jan. 6-12— 

•j 

2 

871 

Nigeria — 

August- October... 

Jan. 20-------- . . 

490 

15 

20 

Peru: 

Huaeho— _ 

Lima . J( 

Jsm. 1-31 __ _ 


Mollendo-. — ^ , 

do 


Russia 

Mav-Juno 

67 

157 

45 

53 

3 


Do_ 

July-September— 

September-Octo- 

ber. 

Aug. 23-Ocfc, 31. 
Nov, 15-28 


Senegal 

26 

43 

3 

32 

Slam — — — — _ 

Bangkok - 

Do 

Jan. 3-23 

38 

Straits Settlements: 

Singapore * — . 

Nov. 1-Dec. 5 

8 

1 

8 

Syria: 

Beirut 

Nov. 11-20 

Union of South Afrits: 

Cape Province— 

Kimberley district - 

Dee. 13-19 

1 


Middleburg district 

Steynsburg district-—- 
, Orange Free State— 

Boshof district r 

Dec. 6-12. 

1 


Nov. 15-21. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5-*„ 

1 

1 

1 

Bothaville district. 

Dec. 6-12 

1 

1 


Remarks 


September, October, 1025: Cases, 
25; deaths, 23. September, 
1024, fatal, 12. 

September, 1924; Oases, 9; deaths, 
September, 1924; 1 ease, 1 death. 


Province, 


Epidemic in t locality. 
Do. 


Do. 


Nov. 1-30, 1925: Cases, 232; 
deaths, 220. 


Epidemic. 


Port lift miles north of Callao, 

In hospital. Some eases in prov- 
ince. 

12 or 15 eases reported umdlb 
dally. 


European, 

Native. On farm. 

In native. 

Native, On farm. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Pont timed 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to March 19, 1926 — Continued 

PLAGUE- t 'on tinned 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

On vessel: 

Steamship Cid 








Remarks 


Jan. 29, 1920. At Buenaventura, 
Columbia. Hat was knile^ 
while jumping ashore from 
vessel (Sec Public Health 
Reports, Feb. 20, 1920, p. 40S.) 


SMALLPOX 


Algeria: 

Algiers 

Nov. 21-Dec. 31... 

177 

64 

36 

1 

3 


Do 

Jan. l-io 


Do 

Jan. 21-31.. 


Arabia: 

Aden . 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 

Jan, 10- Feb. 0 


Do 

1 

1 

Argentina: 

Rosario 

October 

Australia: 

Queensland — 

Brisbane 

Dee. 9-15. 

1 

Bahamas 



Brazil: 




Para 

Jail. 10-30 

25 

5 

Rio dc Janeiro 

Nov. 1-28 

134 

72 

Do 

Dee. 0- 26 

65 

26 

Do ----- 

Dee. 27-Jan. 16.... 

37 

29 

British East Africa: 




Kenya— 




Mombasa...,. 

Nov. 15-Dec. 19... 

14 

6 

Po_„.* 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 

1 


Uganda Protectorate 

Sept. J~Oc*t. 31 — 

8 

4 

British South Africa: 




Northern Rhodesia. 

Jan. 5—1 1 

2 


Southern Rhodesia 

Nov. 13-Dee. 23__. 

3 


Canada ....... 




Alberta - 

i 

Jan. ld-Feb. 27 

29 


Calgary 

Dec. 13-19 

1 


British Columbia— 




Vancouver.. 

Jan. 1-10 

L 


Manitoba . 

Jan. 3-Fcb. 27.. .. 

26 


Winnineir.. 

Deo. 13-19 

2 


Do. . 

3 an. 3- Feb. 6 

8 


New Brunswick— 




Northumberland . 

Dec. 

1 


Ontario 

December, 1025 

32 

I 

Do 

Jan. 1-Feb. 13 

103 


Do. .... 

Feb. 21 "27 

19 


Admits ton r 

Jan. 1-31. ........ 

a 


Ottawa.. 

Dev, (H2 

3 


Do * ... 

Jan. 3- Fob. (» 

2 


Toronto 

'Dec: 27-Jan. 2 

1 


Do 

Jan. 3-23 

21 


Do 

Feb. 6-27 

4 


Trenton 

Jan, 1-31 

7 


Saskatchewan . .... 

Jan, 3- Feb. T3. ... 

39 


Do 

Feb. 21-27 

10 


Moose Jaw. ........ 

do 

2 


Reg! pa 

Jan. 24-30 

1 


Saskatoon - 

Feb, 14-20 

1 


Ceylon: 




Colombo.. ................ 

:Dec. 6-12 

1 

. ........ 

Do 

Jan. 3-9 

2 



Imported. 


In. Nassau district. Stated In 
have been imported. Re* 
ported- under date of Feb. 23, 
1920. 


From mainland. 


Sept. 13-Jnn, 2: In 7 Provinces, 
186 eases. Jan. 3-23,' 192(1, eases, 
115. Jan. 31-Fob. 0. 1920, 

cases, 33, - Feb. 21-27, 1920, 
, cases, 30. 

From DrumhoUer, vicinity of 
, Calgary. 


Port case. 
Do 
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Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to March 19, 1926— Continued 

SMALLPOX — Cent inued 

Place Dnto Cases I Deaths Remarks 


China: 

Amoy I - Oct. 25-Dcc. 19 — 

Do „ Jan. 10-30 

Antung Dec. 7-20. . — ..... 

Chungking Nov. 15-Jan. 23--. 

Foochow Nov. 1-Jsiu. 23 

Hankow - Nov. 14-Dec. 20... 

Do Jan. 10-16 

Hongkong. „ Nov. 22-Dec. 20--, 

Do - Jan. 3-23 

Manchuria— 

An-shan Dec. 6-12 

Do Jan. 10-30 

Changchun.— - do 

Dairen Oet. 10-Dee. 27,.., 

Do Dec. 28-JTan. 17..., 

Changchun Jan. 31 -Teh. 6 

Fushun ... Jan. 17-23 .... 

Harbin Jan. 1-7.. 

Kai-yuan Jan. 10-30 

Kungchuling Jan. 31-Teh. 0 — 

Li o- yang Jan. 17-23 

Mukden Oct. 24-No v. 15. - 

Do.—. Jan. 24-30 

Tieh-ling do... 

Nanking Nov, 21-Dcc. 2G__ 

Do Dec. 27-Jan. 9 

Shanghai.... Oct. 25- Jan, 2— 

Do Jan. 3-Tcb. ft 

Swatow Nov. 22~Xaa, 30. - 

Tientsin.. Nov. 1-Dec, 19— - 

Do. Jan, 23-30 

Egypt: 

Alexandria Dec. 3-31 ... 

Do Jan. 8-14, . . ...... 

Do Jan. 29-Fet. 4 

Esthonia „ ... 

France., L 


3 South Manchurian Railway. 


Gold Coast. - September, 3925.. 

Great Britain: 

England and Wales 


Hull..*—. Dec.27-Jan.23.. 

. Do.— - Feb. 7-20 

Leeds Jan, 14-Fob, 0. . . 

NewcastIe*on«Tyne Nov. 20- Doc, 19- 

Do...., Dec. 27- Feb, 20- 

'Nottingham. Nov, 22-Doe. 26. 

Do Dec, 27- Jan. 9... 

Sheffield Nov. 22-Dec. 12. 

Do Dec. 20-29 

Do. Dec, 27-Feb. G. - 

South Shields Feb. 9 

Greece 

Athens Nov. 1-30 

Do * Jan. 1-31 

India 


Cases, foreign only. 
Prevalent. 


November, 1925: Cases, 3, 
Septembcr-October, 1923; Cases, 
91. 


Nov. is- Dee, 26, 1923: < ’uses, 790. 
Dec. 27- Jan. 30, 1926: Case::, 
1,526. 


Bombay Nov. 8-Dee. 26— 

Do Dec. 27-Xan. 1 <L_. 

Calcutta Nov. 29-Dec. 20.. 

Do.-. Dec.27-Jan.23... 

Karachi Nov. 1-21 

Do Nov. 29-Dec. 5... 

Do Dec. 13-19 

Do—’. Dec. 29-Jan,30... 

Madras Jan, 24-30 

Rangoon Oct, 25-No v. 28 - . 

Do Dec. 0-26 

Do* Dec. 27-Jan. 16 ... 


Reported present in were form, 
Oct. 1-31, 1925: OntKWt, 16. 

Oct. 18-Dec*. 26, 3926: Cams, 
19,472; deaths, 4,440. Dec. 27, 
1925-Jnn. 2, 1920; Cases, 3,809: 
deaths, 986, 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Conn irmrd 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to March 19, 1926— Continuer! 

SMALLPOX— Coni muni 


Place 


ImhvChma, 


Province— 


Annum 

Sept, i-oct. 31 — 

90 

23 

Cambodia 

.'....do 

72 

30 

Cochin China 

do 

fil 

30 

Saigon 

Dec. 21*27 

2 

1 

Do 

Jan. 1*17 

2 


Tonkin 

Dee. 2-Tan. 2 

22 


llVHf 




"Bagdad 

Nov. 1-Dec. 26, 

19 

15 

Do 

Doc. 27-Jan.30 

11 

4 

Italy - 




Genoa 

Jan. 21*Fob 10-..- 

4 


Rome 

Oct. 22*25 

1 


Jamaica 




Kingston 

Nov. 29~Dcc. 26... 

43 


Y)o 

Dec. 27- Jan. 30 

48 


Japan: 



Taiwan 

Nov. 11-Dec. 10— 

3 


Yokoha nia 

Dee. 14-20 

3 


Do 

Fob. 23 



Java: 




Bat iu in 

Get. 24-30 

1 


1)0.. 

Nov. 14-Dec. 25... 

7 


Builmzorg 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 

1 


Cherihon ^ 

Nov. 8-Dec. 12 

2 


liraksaan ... 

Oct 11*17— 

11 


Malang 

Oct ll-Jan, 2 

3 


North Bantam 

Oct 4*17 

4 


Pokalongan., 

Oct 25*31 

1 


Pmbnlhign n „ nir 

Oct. 11*17 

1 


Kumlmya. 

Oct. 11-Dec. 26 

! G33 

104 

Do 

Dee. 27-Jan. 9 

42 

16 

Spilth .Bantam . rnr) 

Oct 11*17 

j 1 


Tegal 

OCt. 4*10 

9 

1 

Latvia. 




Malta... - 

Nov. 1-Dec, 31 

j 21 

, 3 

Do 




JU 




AgwiseaUentes 

Dec. 13-Jan. 2 

4 

s’ 

1)0 

Jan. 3-30. — . - 



Do 

Feb. 14-27 

l 

4 

Durango . 

Dee. 1*3 L. 


1 

Do 

Jan. 1-31 


1 2 

Guadalajara,. .. ........... 

Dec*. 27~Mnr. 1 


11 

Mexico City 

Nov. 28-Dee. 5— 

1 


Do. . . . 

Jan. 3 -Feb. 6 

4 


,Sj in Luks Potest 

Jam 17-Feb. 27..- 


33 

Tampico 

Dee. 21-Jan. 2 

! I 

1 

Do 

Jan. 2-Feb. 20 . 

: 5 


Tei reon. . 

Nov. i-l3eti. 31— 


61 

Do _ . 

Jan. 1*31 

i 

33 

Nelhe .1 hinds: 

i 



Tim Hague 

Jan. 30-Fob. 0 

! 1 : 

1 

Nigeria 








Palestine: 

; 



Hebron. . . ................ 

Jan. 26-Feb. 1 

2 


Persia: 



Teheran 

July 23-Oet 22— 



465 

Peru: 




Arequipn 

Oct 1-Dee. 31 


, 2 

Poland 





Date 


( ’uses 


Beat hs 


Remarks 


Sept embei -Oct obei, 1925: Cases, 
201; deaths, t>2. September, 
1924: Cases, 78, deaths, 22. 

September, 1924: Cases, 8; 
deaths, 2. 

September, 1924: Cases, id; 
deaths, 1 

September, 1924: Cases, 43; 
deaths, 19. 

Including 100 kilometers of sur- 
rounding country. 

Sept. 0-0 ct. 17, 1925: Cases, SI; 
deaths, 40. 

Aug. 2-Oet. 31, 1925: Cases, 38. 


Nov. 29-Dee. 20, 1925: Cases, 95, 
Dec. 27- Jan. 30, 1926; Cusps, 
138. Reported as alastrim , 
Reported as alas trim. 

Do. 


December, 1925: Cases, 3. 

Ian. 1*31, 1920: Cases, 15. 
July-September, 1925; Deaths, 
1,157. 


Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral District. 

Do. 


Aug, -Oct., 1925: Cases, 2U; 
deaths, 6. 


Nov. 1*28, 1925: Cases, 9. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from December 28, 1925, to March 19, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 

Bate 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Portugal; 

Oct. 4-31 

124 



Bo 

Nov. 16-Dec 27... 

CO 


Bo 

Nov. 14-Dec. 20... 

187 


* * — 

Bo 

Dec. 27-.Tan 31 

40 

23 


Oporto 

Nov. 22-Dec. 19-.* 

i 2 

3 


Bo 

Dec. 27-Feb. 13... 

2 

1 





May-Juno, 1926: Cases, 2,333. 

Do - 

July-August 
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Siam. 



July 1 2-Sept. 5, 1925: Cases, 21; 
deaths, fl. 

■Rnnp’lrnlc . 

Bee. 20-26 

3 

I 

Bo 

Dec. 26- Jan. 23... . 

13 

l 

Sierra Leone: 

Koptio district 

Dec. 16-31 

6 



Spain: 

Madrid _ 

Year 1925.. 


18 


Malaga _ __j 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 j 


2 


Do 

Bee. 27-Jan. 2 1 


1 


Valencia - 

Dec. 20-26 . 

1 



Bo 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 

1 



Bo 

Jan. 10-Fob. 6 

9 



Straits Settlements: 

Singapore 

Bee. 20-26 

1 



Switzerland ... 




Juno 28-No v. 21, 1925; Cases, 62, 


Oct. 1-Nov. 30 

Bee. 27-Jan. 2 • 

8 

1 


Zurich 



Trinidad (West Indies): 

Port nf Spain 

Jan. 22 j 

1 


Imported. 

Tunisia: 

Tunis 

Nov. 21-30 

2 


Bn 

Bee. 11-31 

10 

1 


Bo 

Jan. 1-20 

5 



Union of South Africa: 
f* an a Province ‘ i 

Jan. 17-23 



Outbreaks 

Orange Free State- 1 - 

Kuruman district 

Jan. 10-16 



Bo. 

Ladybrand district..,.. 

Bee. 27-Jan. 2 



Bo. 

Transvaal— 

Belfast district 

do 



Bo. 

Germiston district 

Jan. 2-9 



Bo. 

Pretoria district 

Dec. 6-12 



Outbreaks. In native compound. 
Mexican steamer Montezuma, at 
Port of Ensenada, Mexico. 

On vessel... . 

Feb. 21. 

2 






TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria: 

Algiers - .... 

V 

Nov. 1-Dcc, 20....; 

Oct. 13-Dec. 3L... 
Sept. 1-Nov. 30... 
Dec. 25-31 

2 

2 

29 

1 

2 


Argentina: 

Rosario 


Bulgaria 

Sofia „ 

* 

Bo 

Jan. 8-14.. 


Chile: 

Valparaiso 

Nov. 29-Jan, 2.... 

2 

1 

China: 

Antung.-. 

Nov. 29-Doe. 27___ 

5 

1 

1 

3 

94 

1 

2 

1 

Do- 

Jan, 4-10 

Hongkong - 

Dec 27-Jan. 2 


Manehurfa— 

Harbin « 

Dec. 17-Feb. 4 • 

October-November 

Jan. 8-14 \ 


Czechoslovakia 


Egypt: 

Alexandria - 


Cairo 

Nov. 5-11.. - f 

2 

Port Said , _ 

Nov. 19-25 

Finland 



France 

July-Ootober 

4 


Germany 

Oct. 25-31 

1 


Greece: 




Athens 

Nov, 1-30.... 

11 

2 

Bo.... 

Jan. 1-31 

19 

4 

Saloniki -...A 

Dec. 29-Jan. 4 .... 

1 


Hungary „ 





October, 1026: 1 case, 


November, 1025; Ouse®, 3, 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AXD YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to March 19, 1926 — Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER -Uontlnmd 


Plans 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Ireland; 

Cork County- 

Cork 

Dec. 2G-Jan. 1 

2 



Do 

Jan. 2-8 




Dumanway 

Nov. 14 

1 



G alway C ounty 

Oct. 17 

1 




October-December 

4 



Lithuania .... 



Sepiember-Octobcr. J«*2T«: Cases, 

9; deaths, 1 

July-ScptenilxT, 192k Deaths, 
90. 

Mexico. .... ... 




A guascalien tes ........ 

Dec. 14-10 

I 


Durango ... 

Dec. 1-31 

1 

Do 

Jan. 1-31 


1 



Dec. 8-28 


2 


Do 

Dec. 29-Jan. 4 


1 


Meiioo Citv 

Nov. 22-Dec. 2 tS 

145 

Including lniunupulilifb in Fed* 
oral Distrul. 

Do 

Do 

Dec. 27-Feb. 20 ... 

58 


San Lilia Potosi 

Feb. 6-13 

1 

Tampico. 

Doe.2l-Jan, Id 

1 

1 


Torreon 

November, 1925... 

1 


Vera Cruz 

Feb 12... J „ 


1 


Morocco ........ 

August-Novem ber 

39 



Norway 


November, 192.V Case, l, 

m 

Palestine: 

Gaza ... 

Dec. 18 

1 


Jaffa 

* 1 pp 1-7 , _ r 

1 



Nazareth 

Nov. 3-9.. . 

1 



Safad 

Nov 24-30 

1 



TeMviv 

do 

1 



Peru: 

Arequipa 

October-December 


3 


Poland. 

Oct. U-Nov. 14... 

142 

16 


Rumania 

July- August, 1925: Cui-eg, 107; 
deaths, 15. 

May-Junp, ,1925: Oases, 10,680. 
July-Hepfcinber, 1925: Cn&cs, 
3,851 

Russia 




Do 




Turkey. 

Const anti uople 

Jail. 24-30 4 

3 


Union of South \U ion 




October, 1925. t ‘ases, 88 ; deaths, 

Cape Province 

Do 

Oct*. 1*31 

Nov. 8- Doe. 31 

03 

47 

5 

8 

7 (colored). Cases, European, 
7. December, 1925: Cases, 78; 
deaths, 9. Colored: Cu^es 7;}; 
deaths, 9. 

Colored. 

Do 

Jan. 3-23 ^ 


Outbreaks. 

Middlobtirg district.... 
Natal 

Dec. 6-12 j 

1 


European, On fuim, 

jOct. 1 -Dec. 

t 


Durban 

Jan. 3-10 - 

1 



Orange Frees State 

'Nov 29-Dec. 5...J 

23 

1 


Do 

, Dec. 1-31 j 

8 

1 


Rethulia district 

Dec. 0-12 ' 



Out breaks. 

Bothavillo district 

do J 

5’ 


Nutue. On farm 

Transvaal 

'Oet i-3* J 

i 

l 

Do 

Dec. 1-31 ... j 

18 



Blocmhof district 

Dec. 27- Jan. 


Outbreaks. On farm. 





YELLOW FEVER 


Gold Coast 

September- Octo- 
ber. 

2 

1 


Nigeria „ 

August-October... 

3 

2 


Senegal . 

November, 1925... 

3 

2 



m 


x 
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COMMUNITY RESPONSIBILITY OF HOSPITALS 1 

By E. II. Lewiwski-Oorwin, Ph. D., Director, Hospital Information Bureau of the United Hospital 
Fund of New York; Consultant m Public Health, United States Public Health Service 

The theses of this paper apply to community hospitals. By the 
term (L community hospital” is meant a hospital in. which under the 
law no profit can accrue to the hospital corporation. If the financial 
sheet of such a hospital shows no deficit, and even if it shows a surplus, 
the hospital does not cease* to maintain its fundamental character. 
In spite of the fact that it does not have to appeal to the community 
for funds, having either large endowments or sufficient income from 
its operation, it continues to fulfill its basic purpose, it administers 
charitable trust funds left for the benefit of the community, and it 
enjoys exemption from taxation. 

At the very outset I desire to state that, in the present discussion 
of the community responsibility of hospitals, only certain phases of 
this responsibility will be considered. A hospital’s responsibilities 
are as numerous as are its social ramifications, and they imply not 
only the obligations of the hospital to the community, but also the 
reciprocal relation of the community to the hospital. In a brief 
paper all these matters can not be discussed adequately. I will 
therefore limit myself to the consideration of a few points, 

l. POLICY 

One of the fundamental obligations of a group constituting the 
board of trustees of a hospital is the formulation of an adequate 
community policy. Many a hospital plan has failed because of the 
lack of an intelligent policy on the part of those responsible for; build- 
ing the hospital. The formulation of the policy depends on many 
factors and is often crippled by self-imposed limitations. 

The first requirement of a hospital policy is a knowledge of the 
morbidity prevalence in the community, its extent and general charac- 
ter. The second requirement is a knowledge of the extent and 
character of hospital and other private and public health services 
already available, as well as of the housing and other social condi- 
tions in the community. A third requisite for the formulation of the 
policy is a definite ascertainment of how much of the bed capacity 

i Betid before the meeting of the American Hospital Association at Louisville, Ky., Oct. 28, 1925. 

87198° — 2(5 — 1 (605) 
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should be assigned to private, how much to scmiprivulc, and hmv 
much to ward services. 

Tho plans should be a part of broad social engineering and should 
not be dictated by consideration of immediate contingency. A 
statesmanlike attitude should likewise he taken with reference to 
providing for out-patient, convalescent, and chronic patients. 

The relations of the hospital to tho patients and their families, to 
its own medical stall, to its nursing staff, to the officers of adminis- 
tration, and to tho various social and scientific agencies in tho com- 
munity, as well as to the medical profession generally, are important 
considerations in the formulation of a policy. 

2. DISCHARGE OP IMPLIED MORAL OBLIGATION 

There exists a general tacit understanding on tho part of the 
public that, on assuming their office, hospital trustees have accepted 
a moral obligation with respect to the community and to those who 
come to the hospital for treatment. A part of this tacit under- 
standing which exists and which the averago person takes for granted, 
is the assumption that the medical men associated with the hospital 
are selected on the basis of merit and for no other reasons, that tho 
resident staffs of physicians and nurses as well as other employees are 
well supervised, and that no negligence of any kind, no discourtesy, and 
no discrimination are tolerated. The public not only assumes these 
things but has a right to these assumptions, and it is the responsibility 
of the hospital to see that this tacit trust is properly discharged. 

3. HIGH TYPE OP PERFORMANCE 

The mero existence of a hospital with all its equipment and staff 
docs not create a community hospital; it merely affords means 
for aggregating the sick. Most of tho patients could he treated 
by the same physicians in their homes. The important feature 
which differentiates the treatment in tho hospital from that in the 
patient’s home is tho opportuntiy it offers for organized and super- 
vised team work, for critical analysis of tho performance, and for tho 
advancement of the standards of medical education and practice in 
the community. This assurance to the community that the practice 
of medicine in the hospital is of the highest type attainable anil that 
it sets the pace and promotes the best typo of general practice in the 
community constitutes the civic responsibility of the hospital, which 
is of equal importance with that of tho actual care of the sick within 
the hospital. 

Through the American College of Surgeons the medical men them- 
selves, to their everlasting credit, created the machinery for control 
of their work and for raising tho standards of performance. It is a 
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social obligation devolving upon the trustees to strengthen by every 
possible means the efforts of the American College of Surgeons so 
that the minimum standkrds^which have been formulated by th<y 
College should not become a mere parade uniform qualifying the 
hospital for indorsement by the College, but, rather, a real, living, 
keen appreciation of community responsibility. The proceedings of 
the medical and surgical conferences in the hospital, the results of 
performance; and the “calamity book” of the hospital should be of 
as much vital importance to the trustees in the discharge of their 
community responsibility as are the financial balance sheets. 

4.* BROADER HOSPITAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR PHYSICIANS 

, With regard to medical practice, the hospital's obligation is not 
limited to the physicians and surgeons on its own staff. Medicine 
lias become a highly progressive science, requiring many ancillary 
departments for its practice, and the hospital has a community respon- 
sibility of supplying the physicians in its community with opportuni- 
ties for periodic contact with the best hospital practice. In another 
connection I have outlined a plan whereby, it seems to me, it becomes 
feasible for a larger number of physicians in the community to acquire 
hospital connections than is the case at the present time. I am not 
arguing for “ open” hospitals, but for a method of procedure whereby 
the so-called “closed” hospitals can offer hospital opportunities to a 
larger number of physicians and can utilize more generally their 
facilities for diagnostic service and for teaching . 3 

The enormous increase in the number of hospitals has made it 
possible for most, if not all, graduates of medical schools to obtain 
interneships if they so desire. In the large majority of instances 
advantage is taken of this opportunity, although only a few States 
make a year's, hospital residence obligatory for licensure. In some 
instances I believe an M. D. degree is obligatory. This, to my mind, 
is a very desirable requirement, and I believe that all the States should 
go a step further and, in cooperation with the American Medical 
Association, certify hospitals for interne training, so that the year or 
two spent by an interne in a hospital will really be a year of work 
under competent direction and not mere drifting. The responsibility 
of the hospital in this field of training is increasingly recognized and 
should be discharged with ready cooperation in the interest of the 
treatment of patients as well as of the training of physicians. 

5. DELIMITATION OF RESPONSIBILITY FOR NURSE TRAINING- 

Aside from food service no other branch of hospital administration 
is so frequently an object of criticism by the public as that of nursing. 
This criticism is often unjust, and patients are frequently not willing 

. * Tlxe Modern Hospital, November, 1025, Vol. XXV, No. S. 
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or unable to realize tlie difficulties under which the hospitals labor 
in supplying an adequate amount of competent and courteous nursing 
service* Tlie criticism nevertheless persists and is, in certain ways, 
well founded. The hospital may not be responsible for certain 
deficiencies, but the community does not understand the difficulties 
under which the hospital labors in tins connection and which are 
beyond its control. Institutions should make an effort to set the 
problems of the nursing situation clearly before the public, and to 
define the extent of their own community obligation in the matter. 

With the enormous increase in hospital facilities, on the one hand, 
and the expansion of opportunities which have opened themselves 
for women in all branches of life and work, on the other lumd, the 
difficulty of obtaining an adequate supply of the proper kind of women 
to do nursing is constantly becoming greater. Furthermore, the 
just demands of nurses for good living quarters, proper training, and 
shorter hours of work, and the onerous and often impractical restric- 
tions of some State educational authorities, are making the situation 
still more difficult in and outside of hospitals. 

The forces governing the demand and supply of nurses are beyond 
the control of hospitals. The hospitals should make the community 
recognize this fact. The discharge of its civic obligation by the 
hospital with respect to nurses and nursing care is fully met when it 
provides the best facilities possible for the training of qualified 
nurses, by inculcating in them a spirit of genuine service, and by 
making the living and working conditions for them in the hospital 
as pleasant and conducive to the best results as possible. 

In New York State we are by law allowed to train another group of 
nurses called “nurse attendants.” Their educational requirements 
for admission to the course are lower than are the requirements in 
the case of nurses and their training is of nine months’ duration. 
Not much has been done as yet by the hospitals in training this type 
of attendant. I believe, however, that the exigencies of the situation 
may call for the training of this subsidiary type of nurse in larger 
numbers in order that the nurses may bo relieved of certain types of 
service in and outside the hospitals. The hospitals should take 
greater interest in the training of the nurse attendant as a part of 
their responsibility to the community for the training of caretakers 
of the sick. 

To summarize this part of my statement, I will reformulate it by 
saying that with regard to nursing care the community obligation of 
the hospital is to provide clinical opportunities for the training of 
such type or types of caretakers of the sick as the combined wisdom 
of the organized medical profession and of the educational specialists 
may determine. How best technically the instruction in nondinieal 
subjects should be carried out is not a matter of vital concern for the 
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hospitals; their duty is to see that the services of the pupil nurses 
are properly supervised, that they are discharged with care and 
devotion to the task, that the patients receive an adequate amount of 
nursing care, and that kindliness permeates the relations between 
nurses and patients. 

, 6. AVAILABILITY OF HOSPITAL FACTS 

The community is entitled to information with regard to the serv- 
ices performed by the hospitals and the costs involved in furnishing 
such services. This information is furnished through the annual 
report, which, as a rule, is inadequate in that it usually deals some- 
what too much with “the dry bones of housekeeping and the hotel 
register ” and very little with the vital thing — the medical and 
surgical services rendered. I do not advocate the publication in an 
annual report, which is intended chiefly for the laity, of detailed 
medical statistics, but certain facts properly interpreted as to what 
the hospital has accomplished during the year are essential. The 
more the community is apprised of the real problems and achieve- 
ments of its hospitals the more likely it is to take an intelligent 
interest in them. 


7. NERD OF MORBIDITY STATISTICS 

Medical statistics, however, ought to be made available in some 
form or other for the benefit of medical science and demography, and 
by making these available the hospital would be discharging a very 
important community responsibility. When one considers that 
there are upwards of half a million hospital beds in the United States, 
and that probably about 7,000,000 persons are cared for in the hos- 
pitals in this country annually, it will be realized what an enormous 
contribution the hospitals could make to the understanding of the 
problem of disease in its various ramifications, if in some way the 
cumulative experience of these hospitals could be made available. 
As it is, this vast and important reservoir of information is not utilized 
except, perhaps, in a limited way by each institution for its own 
immediate purposes. 

In larger cities central bureaus for the collection of such statistics 
could be easily organized. Such central bureaus of information would 
give the hospitals of the community a great deal of valuable informa- 
tion concerning hospital needs, problems, and achievements. More- 
over, a central statistical office would be in a position to render valu- 
able service to member hospitals* at a cost lower than if the hospital 
should attempt to do the work independently. Furthermore, it 
would furnish them with a basis for vital comparisons prepared on 
a uniform basis. In making comparisons it is essential that statis- 
tical units be strictly comparable. Hospital mortality affords a good 
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example of using comparative statistics with a grain of salt. Some 
hospitals do not include in their mortality rate patients dying within 
24 or 4S hours after admission, while others do. In the case of 
surgical mortality and the statistics of end-results, the latitude is 
much greater. It is arbitrary to set a limit of time within which a 
death following an operation is ascribable to it or to say that the 
end-result is to he judged by developments within such and such a* 
period. Arbitrary and erroneous as some of the assumptions may 
be in the case of surgical statistics, they would become much inure 
amenable to comparisons if all wore subject to the same degree of 
error, i. c., if there existed a uniform rule of statistical procedure. 
Central statistical editing is more likely to bring about comparability 
than scattered endeavors. There is evidently a need of this kind 
of service, as evidenced b}^ statements by eminent surgeons. Dr, 
Harvey Cushing, in one of his annual reports as surgeon in chief of 
the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital in Boston, discussing the surgical 
experience of his hospital and the desirability of comparable iigmvs 
from other hospitals states: 

It would be an exceedingly desirable thing if * * * steps were taken to 
systematize these matters and to inaugurate a uniform method of presenting 
the surgical reports from all major hospitals in the country. If tins were done 
our hospital reports might become of greater clinical value for reference than 
many of the occasional papers in medical literature, and I see no reason why 
they should be surrendered, as many of them are, to the administrative activilies 
of the institution alone, which, after all, are merely incidental to the main pur- 
pose of the institution — the professional care of the patients . 5 

Dr. William J. Mayo, in an address before the Clinic ;d Congress of 
the American College of Surgeons at Montreal in 1920, stressed the 
value of the “study of the mass of surgical material. ’’ He says: 

In order to secure a perspective which will not be distorted by the mimitim 
the mass rather than the details should be considered. Such an* investigation 
wail sometimes point out a way by which an intensive study of outstanding 
failures may be made to yield valuable suggestions . 4 

Dr, Eugene H. Pool, in a discussion of cnd-rosul(s before the 
Clinical Congress of the American College of Surgeons at Boston 
in 1922, said: 

The knowledge of the results of types of operations and the amenability or 
resistance of various lesions to surgical efforts is of inestimable value to the m if- 
geon. The most effective, far-reaching instruction m derived from the grouping 
an d analysis of an accumulated mass of these cases . 5 

a Sixth Annual Report (for the year 1010), Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, Boston, p. 73; ' — ~ 

4 Surgery, Gynecology and Obstetrics, February, 1921, pp. 97-102. 

1 Bulletin, American College of Surgeons, Vol. VII, No. 2, January, 1923, p, 15. 
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8. PROVISIONS FOR INSTITUTIONAL CONVALESCENCE AND FOR THE 
RECLAMATION OF THE “ CHRONICS ” 

Through the social service department, the hospital gives effective 
evidence that its interest in the patient is not confined to his progress 
while in the institution. This responsibility should be made to 
extend a little further. Proper convalescence has been recognized 
as an indispensable part of the care of the sick. As Dr, John Bryant 
has pointed out on the basis of a vast experience, '‘The average pa- 
tient who has been sufficiently ill to require the average length of 
stay of three weeks in a hospital for acute diseases, has also been 
sufficiently ill to require an additional average period of three weeks 
under observation in a convalescent home .” 6 Very often the good 
accomplished in the hospital is wholly or partially undone by the 
lack of proper convalescent care. 

The extension of institutional convalescence to those who, for 
one reason or another, can not obtain proper convalescent care in 
their own homes will be directly or indirectly provided by the hospitals 
which take a real interest in their patients. Ample convalescent 
facilities make it possible for the hospitals treating acute conditions 
to discharge patients earlier, in this way increasing, so to speak, the 
effective hospital facilities of the community, and providing care in 
an atmosphere more conducive to recovery and at a lower cost than 
is possible in an acute hospital. The movement for institutional 
convalescence is gaining momentum. 

This can not be said, however, of provision for patients suffering 
from chronic ailments, a sadly neglected phase of our hospital policy. 
The existing hospitals for the care of people afflicted with ailments 
generically and dismally known as chronic are too few and, with several 
notable exceptions, not conducted on the highest plane of scientific 
medicine. In many instances these hospitals are designed for custo- 
dial care of hopeless cases. There is need for institutions of this type; 
but what is urgently needed in addition are hospitals where chronically 
but not hopelessly ill patients can ho salvaged and reclaimed— institu- 
tions similar to the sanatoria for the treatment of tuberculosis. Many 
of the chronic patients are not adequately cared for in the out-patient 
departments, to which they apply, and many others fall prey to 
various charlatans or cults. The sufferers from the various rheumatic 
diseases, from cardiac and vascular troubles of various kinds and 
degrees, those with mucous colitis and other gastro-entoric diseases 
who can not carry out the required mode of life in their homes, 
those with affections of the neuromuscular system, with leg ulcers and 
renal affections, orthopedic cases, and many others require the 
facilities of such special institutions. Boas, Eappleye, and others 

* Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, Jan 25, 1923. 
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hare called attention to the need of study of the progress of chronic 
diseases; and these hospitals, when properly manned, will offer an 
opportunity for such study. The hospitals can hardly shirk their 
community responsibility in providing for the adequate study and 
care of this huge group of sufferers. 

9. PROVISION FOR CONTAGIOUS DISEASE ISOLATION 

There are only two more points which I should like to bring up in 
this limited paper. One is the lack of provision, in the smaller com- 
munities, of isolation units in the hospitals to take care of emergency 
cases of contagious disease. A tragic incident was recently reported 
by the New York State Department of Health . 7 A child was taken 
severely ill with sore throat in the country near a small ci ty, and the 
mother, who was a summer resident, brought the child to the hospital. 
The admitting physician recognized the case as diphtheria and re- 
fused to admit it. The child was already in a moribund condition, 
and the suggestion was made that it be taken to the office of the 
health officer of the town. When finally the child was brought to the 
office of the physician it was dead. The report of the health depart- 
ment contains the following comment on the case: u Just what, if any, 
moral obligation rests upon a hospital in the face of such an emerg- 
ency is a question of judgment which could be determined only with 
all the facts at hand.” 

The report also points out what seems to he a clear community re- 
sponsibility on the part of the hospital : “ There should be provided in 
every city, by some means, a place in which cases of communicable 
disease may be isolated and cared for in emergencies. If there is a 
general hospital, this would seem to be the logical place.” 

10. PARTICIPATION IN HEALTH PROMOTION 

With the modern emphasis upon prevention of disease, the hospital 
can not afford to abstain from an active and direct part in the health- 
promotion movement. The idea of periodic medical examinations 
of well or apparently well persons is taking root, and the hospital 
would be discharging a very important function and community 
responsibility if it placed its facilities at the disposal of this impor- 
tant health crusade. 

As I stated in the beginning, within the compass of a short paper 
only a limited number of community responsibilities can be touched 
upon. From this brief list of the long array of community responsi- 
bilities of the hospitals, one can easily draw the deduction that there 
is hardly any other institution in the social structure that has so many 
community responsibilities of so vital a character as has the modem 
hospital. 


^Health News, New York State Department of Health, Vol, II, No. 37, Sept, 14, 1925. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

» 

The following abstracts of current articles relating to sanitary 
engineering are taken from Public Health Engineering Abstracts, 
prepared by sanitary engineers of the Public Health Service and of 
the State departments of health, and other persons, and issued by 
the -Division of Domestic Quarantine. In presenting tkoso abstracts 
no attempt is made to cover completely the entire field of literature 
on the subject, and only those abstracts wall bo printed here which 
are believed to be of especial interest to public health workers. 

The heat drying of sludge at the Baltimore Sewage Works. C. E, 
-Keefer. Engineering News-Record , vol. 96, No. 6, February 11, 
1926, pp. 238-240. (Abstracted by J. K. Hoskins.) 

The experience of Baltimore in converting sludgo into fertilizer 
base over a period «of 6)4 years by contract with an operating com- 
pany is narrated in detail. 

The drying plant consisted of two heat driers, conveyors, grinders, 
screens, and accessories. The drier was a rotary, boiler-plate kiln 
6 feet in diamete'r and 40 feet long, with stationary shelves on the 
interior. A hand-fired furnace at the inlet end supplied hoat to 
the rotating kiln. 

The plant' was first operated by a private company under a five- 
year contract beginning February 15, 1916, the city to deliver air- 
dripd sludge to the contractor and to rocoivo 81 cents per ton for 
the heat-dried product. The net loss to the contractor, until the 
plaift .was destroyed by fire in 1917, was $2.23 per ton. After the 
fixe the not loss per ton of heat-dried sludgo was 50 cents. No 
difficulty was encountered in disposing of the product to fertilizer 
companies who used it as a base for commercial fertilizer. 

Because of these losses a modified agreement was entered into at 
the end of the first contract whoreby the city should pay all operation 
deficits. Losses continued and the city finally shut down the plant 
in January, 1923. Detailed financial statements and quantities of 
sludge treated are presented in tabular form. 

During 1922, farmers hauled away 6,272 cubic yards of air-dried 
sludgo, which cost the city to load on their wagons 15 to 20 cents. - 
per ton as compared with $2.69 a ton for heat-drying it. 

The experience indicates that heat drying was an expensive method 
of sludge disposal for Baltimore. The high costs are attributed to 
excessive overhead expenses, cost of hauling the material to its 
destination, sand and gravel content of the air-dried sludge, and its 
low nitrogen (2 per cent) content. 
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Opinion and decision of the railroad commission of Wisconsin in 

re investigation of pollution of Flambeau River at Park Falls. 

(W. P. 234). Decided February 20, 1926. 64 pages. Published 
by the coramii^sion. (Abstracted by J. K. Hoskins.) 

This excellent publication summarizes the evidence presented 
before the commission in regard to stream pollution by wood pulp 
..and paper mill wastes, and its effect on fish life, together with specific 
evidence in the case and the decision of the commission. 

After citing the laws and court decisions governing the subject of 
stream pollution, the general or basic evidence presented at the 
hearings is reviewed and then summarized as follows : 

1. The discharge of industrial waste into certain streams is the only practical 
method of ultimate disposal in many cases, and constitutes a necessary and 
proper use of the stream, but only provided that the dilution is so great as not to 
be materially objectionable as a menace to public health or interference with the 
natural aquatic life of the stream. 

• 2. Factors affecting fish life may be summarized as follows: 

(a) Reduction of the dissolved oxygen in the water of a stream to less than 2 
parts per million for any material length of time results in death or migration of 
practically all fish. 

(b) Some wastes, such as gas-plant wastes, mine drainage, and certain chemical 
wastes are toxic or poisonous to fish. 

(c) Plant growth is necessary for fish life, and fish may seek other habitat due 
to change in the plant or aquatic life of the stream. 

(i d ) Pollution is more deleterious to young fish, particularly just after absorp- 
tion of the food sac, than to adult fish. 

(e) The discharge of large quantities of suspended matter forms sludge beds 
in the stream and interferes with spawning and the spawn. It is also possible 
that certain fiber wastes accumulate in the gills of fish and cause deleterious 
effects. 

3. Nearly all wastes, either through chemical or biological reaction, cause 
reduction of the dissolved oxygen of the stream, industrial wastes generally 
having a greater oxygen demand than domestic sewage. 

4. During warm weather biological oxidation is more rapid than in cold, so 
that the oxygen demand of the waste is greater although the actual amount of 
oxygen available is less because warm water retains less oxygen in solution. 
Furthermore, the tolerance of fish is less in warm than in cold water and thcii 
oxygen requirements are greater. 

5. When the dissolved oxygen of a stream is depleted, green plants and other 
classes of aerobic life die and anaerobic organisms, such as worms and lower 
animal life, prevail. 

6. A stream tends to purify itself by natural processes and will ultimately 
return practically to normal if the concentration of the wastes is not too great 
and sufficient time elapses before there is additional pollution. 

7. While some streams in Wisconsin are badly polluted, it is reasonably prac- 
ticable so to control this pollution as not materially to affect the aquatic life 
of the stream. 

The paper industry in Wisconsin is next discussed, the pulping 
process described and the nature and extent of wastes resulting 
from the various processes as well as methods of recovery of by- 
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products is considered. The specific evidence relating to the Park 
Falls* case is< then reviewed in detail, including the analytical data. 
The findings are next presented. The commission, recognizing that 
no practical method of treatment of sulphite waste exists, recom- 
mends that the paper industry organize its various units and main- 
tain “ a sustained, systematic, and scientific search for the solution 
of the problem of the disposal of the waste materials from the pulp 
and paper mills, in cooperation with such State and Federal agencies 
as may be available.” Jurisdiction is reserved to enter an affirma- 
tive order for the period of one year. 

A bibliography of papers and publications offered in evidence is 
t appended, together with a list of 39 papers having a direct bearing 
on the problems involved. 

How nature destroys microbes in water. Fernand Arlong, M. D. 

Fire ami Water Engineering, vol. 78, No. 24, December 9, 1925, 

pp. 1283-1284 and 1317—1318. (Abstracted by F. J. Moss.) 

Pollution of the soil, the air, and the waters is almost continuous, 
bait spontaneous combustion takes place, without which life would 
become impossible in a medium infected by the microbes of putre- 
faction and of a wide range of diseases. Bacteriologists, following 
Pasteur, Chauveau, and others have given to this phenomenon of 
the destruction of bacteria, that is, the dissolution of the microbes, 
the term “bacteriolyse” or “bacteriolicid.” 

The natural destruction of microbes has been attributed to the light 
of the sun, and more particularly to the ultra-violet rays and the 
calorific rays. Desiccation, by the oxygen in the air, and mechan- 
ical action have also been considered factors in the destruction of 
microbes. Apart from the physical agents of destruction, microbes 
arc found that may attack other microbes and destroy them. 

In 1917 dTierelle filtered the discharges from a dysentery patient 
in convalescence through a Ohamberland porcelain filter and demon- 
strated that the addition of a few drops of this filtered solution 
prevented the development of dysentery bacillus in a cup of culture. 
This destruction of the culture is what is commonly termed “the 
d’Herelle phenomenon.” The virus of dTIerelle is so small that it 
will pass through the closest porcelain filter; and the failure of a 
ture to develop or the destruction of the visible microbes is the only 
visible evidence we have of its development. Since the virus pro- 
duces the destruction of the microbe which it devours, it is now com- 
monly designated as the “bacteriophage.” 

In the cure of certain diseases, such as dysentery, paratyphoid, 
typhoid fever, and the like, the bacteriophage plays an important 
part in destroying the bacteria which produce these diseases. 

A number of experiments were performed relative to the destruc- 
tion of dangerous microbes in water by the bacteriophage principle. 
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In these experiments several samples of the water were filtered 
through porcelain filters L 3, and then a few drops of this water were 
added to the microbic cultures. As soon as the filtered solution be- 
came empowered with the bacteriocidal power the cultures would 
not develop. It was found that all waters do not possess an equal 
bacteriocidal power, and certain waters are without any particular 
power of this kind. Still other waters exercise a very marked 
destructive action with regard to some particular microbe. 

The different waters which were examined and their bactericidal 
power are noted. 


COURT DECISIONS RELATING TO PUBLIC HEALTH 

Occupational diseases not compensable under workmen’ s compensation 
act. — (Oklahoma Supreme Court; St. Louis Mining & Smelting Co. 
et al. v. State Industrial Commission et al., 241 P. 170; decided 
September 15, 1925.) Under the Oklahoma Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act an “injury or personal injury” meant “only accidental 
injuries arising out of and in the course of employment and such 
disease or infection as may naturally result therefrom.” The 
supreme court jtated that “the basis of a claim for compensation 
must be a casualty occurring without expectation or foresight,” and 
held that occupational diseases were excluded as a basis of com- 
pensation. The disease in question in the instant case was anthra- 
cosis, commonly referred to as coal miner’s disease. 

■ County-tax levy for tuberculosis fund upheld. — (Oklahoma Supreme 
Court; Simmons v. Stuckey, County Treasurer, et al., 241 P. 124; 
decided October 27, 1925.) In an action in which it was alleged that 
certain items of tax included in a county-tax levy were illegal and 
erroneous, o«e of the items in dispute was that of 0.09 mill for a 
tuberculosis fund. The court held this item to be fully authorized 
by the legislature under the provisions of section 8970 of the Compiled 
Oklahoma Statutes, 1921. 

Requirement of permit preceding installation or alteration of plumb- 
ing upheld. — (California First District Court of Appeal; TEx parto 
Nichols, 241 P. 399; decided October 2, 1925.) In this, a habeas 
corpus proceeding, the petitioner was convicted on a charge of having 
violated a plumbing ordinance of the city and county of San Fran- 
cisco 31 that he had installed and changed a sewer pipe on certain 
premises without first obtaining a permit as required. He was 
sentenced to pay a fine, and in default of such payment to be im- 
prisoned. Having been committed, he sought his release on habeas 
corpus. In its opinion the court stated as follows: 
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No provision being made by the charter [of the city and county of San Fran- 
cisco] regulating the installation or alteration, of such [sewerage] systems in 
premises privately owned, or for the granting of permits therefor or inspection 
by the authorities of such work either during its progress or upon completion, 
and such regulation being within the powers granted to the supervisors, the 
requirement that a permit therefor be granted by the board of health, and that 
there bo an inspection thereof by officers duly authorized, is not in conflict with 
the powers of the board of public works, or a delegation to the board of health 
of the power to legislate as to the terms or conditions upon which a permit 
should issue, but a proper preliminary requirement in order that it might be 
ascertained that the work or alteration proposed would be in accordance with 
the sanitary regulations of the board of supervisors, and might at the proper time 
be inspected to the end that the public health be preserved and protected. 

Resolutions in connection with county sanitation district held pub- 
lished according to law . — (California Supremo Court; County Sani- 
tation District No. 4 of Los Angeles County v. Payne, Auditor, 241 
P, 2G4; decided November 20, 1925.) A county sanitation district 
made an application for a writ of mandamus to compel the county 
auditor, who was ex officio auditor of the sanitation district, to sign 
certain bonds. The auditor claimed that he was justified in with- 
holding his signature from said bonds for the reason that the publi- 
cation of certain resolutions in connection with the sanitation district 
was not in accordance with law. The supreme court decided that 
the auditor should affix his signature to the bonds, holding as follows: 

(1) That the publication of a resolution, by a county board of 
supervisors of its intention to create a sanitation district, in a news- 
paper of general circulation within the proposed district but not 
actually printed and published in the proposed district, there being 
no newspaper printed and published in the proposed district, was a 
sufficient publication and a compliance with the provisions of section 
2 of chapter 250, Laws of 1923. 

(2) That the publication of a resolution, calling an election regard- 
ing bonded indebtedness of a sanitation district, in Sj^-point type 
with a 6-point slug was a substantial compliance with section 4459 
of the Political Code, which required type not smaller than non- 
pareil (6 point). 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED MARCH IS, 1926 

Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended March 13 , 1936, and corresponding week of 1935, {Rrom the 
Weekly Health Index , March 17, 1926 , issued by the Bureau of the Census, 


Department of Commerce) 

Week ended Corresponding 
Mar. 13, im week, 1925 

Policies in force 63, 606, 360 58, 976, 770 

Number of death claims 14, 724 12, 722 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate, 12. 1 11. 2 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week, 
ended March 13 , 1936, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1933. ( From the Weekly Health Index, March 17, 19&6, 

issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 



W eok ended Mar. 
13, 1926 

Annual 
death 
rate per 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 

mortality 

City 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate 1 2 3 

1,000 

corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1925 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 13, 
1926 

Coire- 

spondmg 

week, 

1925 

week 
ended 
Mar 13, 
1926 a 

Total (70 cities) 

9, 90S 

17.7 

15.0 

1,107 

1,037 

3 90 


Akron 

Albany 4 

Atlanta 

White 

Colored 

Baltimoie 4 

White 

Colored 

Binnmgham.. 

"" ' White 

Colored 

Boston 

Bridgeport 

Buffalo 

Cambridge - 

Camden 

Canton 

Chicago 4 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Balias.. 

White 

Colored 

Dayton... 

Denver — 

Des Moines 

Detroit. 

Duluth 

El Paso 

Erie 

Fall Kiver 4 

Flint 

Fort Worth 

White 

Coloied 

Grand Rapids 

Houston 

White 

Colored 

Indianapolis 

White 

Coloied 

Jacksonville, Fla 

White 

Colored 

Jersey City 

Kansas City, Kans.. 

White 

'^''-“"•Colored 

Kansas City, Mo„.. 

Los Angeles 

Louisville 

White 

Colored 

Lowell 

Lynn 


1 Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

2 Deaths under X year per 1,000 births, Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births, 

3 Data for 65 cities. 

4 Deaths for week ended Friday, Mar. 12, 1926. 

« In the cities for whieh deaths are .shown by color, the colored population in 1920 constituted the follow- 
ing percentages of the total population: Atlanta 31, Baltimore 15, Birmingham 39, Dallas 15, Fort Worth 14, 
Houston 25, Kansas City, Kans., 14, Louisville 17, Memphis 38, Nashville 30* New Orleans 26, Norfolk 88, 
Richmond 32, and Washington, D. C. } 25, 
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April 2, 1920 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended March 13, 1926, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
* corresponding week of 1925. ( From the Weekly Health Index , March 17, 1926, 

' issued hip the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce ) — Continued 


City 


Memphis 

White 

Colored 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

.Nashville * 

White 

Colored 

New Bedford 

New Haven 

New Orleans 

White 

Colored 

New York 

Bronx Borough 

Brooklyn Borough. 
Manhattan Borough 
Queens Borough . . . 
Richmond Borough 

Newark, N. J 

Noriolk 

White 

Colored 

Oakland 

Oaklahoma City 

Omaha 

Paterson 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Portland, Oreg „ 

Providence J. 

Richmond 

White 

Colored 

Rochester.- 

St. Louis 

St. Paul 

Salt Lake City <L 

San Antonio 

San Diego 

Ban Francisco 

Schenectady 

Seattle 

Somerville 

Spokane 

Springfield, Mass 

Syracuse 

Tacoma 

Toledo - 

Trenton. 

Utica 

Washington, D. C 

White 

Colored 

Waterbury 

Wilmington, Del 

Worcester 

Yonkers 

Youngstown 


* 

Week ended Mar. 
13, 1620 | 

Annual 
death 
rato per 
1,000 
coi re- 
sponding 
week, 
1925 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Mar. 33, 
1926 

Total 

deaths 

i 

Death 

rato 

Week 
.ended 
' Mar. 13, 
1020 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1925 

74 

22.1 

20.6 

5 

7 


37 



3 

. 


37 

( 5 ) 


2 



102 

10.6 

11.7 

17 

36 

79 

113 

13. S 

13.8 

12 

20 

67 

08 

20.0 

26.0 

2 

9 


40 



1 



28 

( 5 ) 


1 



25 

10.9 

17.4 

4 

8 

70 

59 

17.2 

11.7 

7 

5 

96 

170 

21.4 

22.5 

18 

20 


103 



10 



67 

( 3 ) 


8 



2,183 

19.4 

14.3 

227 

176 

92 

269 

16.1 

11.5 

19 

17 

63 

743 

17.6 

12.4 

84 

57 

85 

921 

24.7 

18.8 

93 

80 

103 

186 

13.6 

9.7 

22 

38 

100 

64 

24.1 

20.4 

9 

4 

158 

135 

15.0 

12.4 

14 

6 

67 

49 



6 

7 

112 

23 



f ) 


59 

26 

(“) 


4 


199 

51 

10. 5 

12.3 

8 

9 

93 

33 



6 

3 


61 

15. 0 

11.8 

8 

5 

84 

48 

17 7 

33.6 

7 

7 

122 

930 

24.7 

16 1 

85 

70 

113 

208 

17.2 

25 3 

30 

51 

10O 

51 

9.4 

11.8 

3 

4 ! 

31 

87 

10.9 

12.5 

2 

14 

17 

68 

19. 0 ! 

15 7 : 

4 

5 

50 

40 



3 


69 

28 

( 5 ) 


1 


35 

160 

27.3 

11.9 

9 

7 

72 

267 

30.9 

16.4 

31 

20 


50 

M0 

11.7 

6 

5 

53 

25 

30.0 

33.5 

2 

4 

28 

65 

37.1 

16.6 

8 

6 


46 

22.6 

22.6 

2 

1 

42 

103 

15.2 

13.7 

14 

10 

84 

19 

30.7 

10.7 

2 

4 

88 

75 



6 

3 

56 

23 

12.1 

37.9 

2 

* 4 

52 

40 

19.2 

17.2 

. 3 

5 

70 

43 

15.8 

33.6 

8 

3 

110 

89 

25.5 

12.9 

9 

11 

114 

26 

13.0 

6.5 ! 

2 

0 

47 

76 

13.8 

35.2 ! 

9 

n 

87 

49 

19.4 

36.6 

6 

6 

100 

39 

20.0 

14.9 ! 

2 

5 

44 

179 

18.7 

14.2 i 

22 

12 

m 

98 



10 


83 

81 

( s ) 


12 


219 

25 


4 

6 

80 

56 

23.9 

14.5 

4 

4 

94 

57 

15.6 

18.3 

6 

4 

89 

36 

16.5 

9.2 

6 

3 

135 

39 

12.7 

9.8 

8 

3 

102 


Sec footnotes 4 and 5 on p, 618. 



PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department , State or local , can effectively prevent or control th scaur, without 
knowledge of when , where , under what condition s caves are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 


t 


These reports are prolimmai y and the figures are ‘subject to change when later retui ns are received by the 

State health officers 


Reports for Week Ended March 27, 1926 


A JAR AM V 


Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Lethargic encephalitis 

Malaria 

Measles 

Mumps - 

Pellagra - 

Pneumonia 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever * — 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cougn 

ARIZONA 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles ? 

Mumps,..- 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Trachoma 

Tuberculosis 

Whooping cough 

ARKANSAS 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Influenza. 

Malaria . 

Measles - 

Mumps 

Pellagra 

Scarlet fever- 

Smallpox. 

Tuberculosis * 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough.. 


Cases 

85 

12 

1,169 

1 

10 

228 

79 

4 

195 


72 

33 


32 


1 

5 

20 

6 
5 
2 
7 
4 

32 

2 


27 

4 

533 

23 

23 

31 

3 

12 

14 

0 

1 

22 


C'U.IKORNIA 

Oerobrospmal meningitis: 

Fresno County 

Humboldt County 

Los Angeles „. 

Oakland 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Lethargic encephalitis— Los Angeles. 

Measles , 

Mumps 

Poliomyelitis— Los Angeles County.. 

Rabies (human) 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles County 

Oakland 

Scattwing 

Trichinosis -Gleudale 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


COLORADO 

Chicken pox.... 

Diphtheria 

German measles 

Influenza 

Jaundice (infectious) 

Lethargic encephalitis 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Vincent’s angina 

Whooping cough 


(620) 


Cases 

1 

1 

2 

1 

375 

132 

35 

2 
189 
363 

1 

1 

147 

46 
32 
21 

47 
2 
7 

52 


63 

28 

11 

1 

4 

1 

56 

8 

6 

39 

3 

n 

i 

% 

81 
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CONNECTICUT 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 54 

Conjunctivitis (infectious) 1 

Diphtheria-.. 25 

German measles 7 

Influenza 531 

Measles 811 

Mumps 18 

Paratyphoid fever 1 

Pneumonia (broncho) 113 

Pneumonia (lobar) 110 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 95 

"Septic sore throat 1 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 29 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 147 

DELAWARE 

Anthrax 1 

Chicken pox 5 

Diphtheria - 3 

Influenza 12 

Measles . 103 

Pneumonia 4 

Scarlet fever 8 

Tuberculosis 6 

Whooping cough 4 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Chicken pox 27 

Diphtheria 6 

Influenza . 7 

Measles . 389 

Pneumonia 51 

Scarlet fever . 21 

Smallpox 5 

Tuberculosis 34 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough _ 35 

FLORIDA 

Chicken pox 63 

Diphtheria _ 13 

Influenza . 54 

Measles 69 

Mumps . 21 

Pneumonia 16 

Scarlet fever . 17 

Smallpox . 155 

Tuberculosis 11 

Typhoid fever 5 

Whooping cough 27 

GEORGIA 

Chicken pox 61 

Diphtheria 15 

Dysentery . 4 

Hookworm disease 39 

Influenza . 1,111 

Malaria 8 

Measles _ 165 

Mumps. . 38 

Pellagra . 9 

Pneumonia 118 

87198° — 26 2 


Georgia— continued 


Cas n s 

Scarlet fever 7 

Septic sore throat 12 

Smallpox 58 

Tubeiculosis 23 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 60 

ID\HO 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— 

Aberdeen 1 

American Palls 3 

Glenns Perry 1 

Idaho Falls 3 

Post Falls 2 

Chicken pox 9 

Diphtheria 7 

Influenza..... 4 

Measles . 29 

Mumps . 31 

Scarlet fever 20 

Smallpox - 3 

Tuberculosis 1 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 7 

ILLINOIS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Cook County 1 

Diphtheria 72 

Influenza... 479 

Lethargic encephalitis— Tazewell County... 1 

Measles 1,048 

Pneumonia 1,042 

Scarlet fever 383 

Smallpox 24 

Tuberculosis 365 

Typhoid fever 9 

Whooping cough 198 

INDIANA 

Chicken pox 67 

Diphtheria 16 

Influenza 324 

Measles 1,828 

Mumps 5 

Pneumonia 35 

Scarlet fever 222 

Smallpox 91 

Trachoma 8 

Tuberculosis 38 

Typhoid fever. 2 

Whooping cough 150 

IOWA 

Chicken pox 15 

Diphtheria 9 

Influenza . 347 

Measles 106 

Mumps 18 

Pneumonia 36 

Scarlet fever 40 

Smallpox 28 

Tuberculosis 10 

Whooping cough • 7 
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KANSAS 


Cerebrospinal meningitis: Cases 

Republic 1 

Wichita 1 

Chicken pox 110 

Diphtheria 22 

German measles - 24 

Influenza 56 

Measles 586 

Mumps ... - *40 

Pellagra — 1 

Pneumonia — 81 

Scarlet fever . — 77 

Smallpox, * - 5 

'Tetanus , 1 

Tuberculosis 72 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough , 16S 

LOUISIANA 

Diphtheria . 10 

Influenza 107 

Malaria - 7 

Measles 10 

Pneumonia 48 

Scarlet fever, 22 

Smallpox 34 

Tuberculosis 24 

Typhoid fever 7 

MAINE 

Chicken pox 25 

Diphtheria 3 

German measles „ 14 

Influenza 149 

Measles - 228 

Mumps 80 

Pneumonia 25 

Scarlet fever. 26 

Septic sore throat 4 

Tuberculosis * 20 

Typhoid fever * 4 

Vincent’s angina 1 

Whooping cough 36 

MARYLAND 1 

Cerebrospinal meinigitis 1 

Chicken pox ..... 79 

Diphtheria 15 

G er man measles ... 3 

Influenza 169 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Malaria 1 

Measles 075 

Mumps . 178 

Pneumonia (broncho). . 100 

Pneumonia (lobar). 85 

Scarlet fever * 40 

Septic sore throat I 

Tuberculosis ... 76 

Typhoid fever 5 

Vincent’s angina. 2 

Whooping cough „„„„ ....... 48 

1 Week ended Friday. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Cases 


Anthrax 2 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 8 

Chicken pox 153 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative) 13 

Diphtheria 70 

Dysentery 1 

G ei man measles 261 

Influenza — 590 

Lethargic encephalitis 3 

Measles 930 

Mumps 114 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 10 

Pneumonia (lobar) 250 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever — 260 

Septic sore throat 2 

Trachoma 1 

Tubci culosis (pulmonary) 123 

Tuberculosis (other forms) 43 

Typhoid fever 6 

Whooping eough 419 

MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria 72 

Measles 1,493 

Pneumonia,. 398 

Scarlet fever 409 

Smallpox, 9 

Tuberculosis 35 

Typhoid fever 10 

Whooping cough 235 

MINNESOTA 

Chicken pox 129 

Diphtheria 32 

Influenza - 2 

Measles 381 

Pneumonia 3 

Scarlet fever 365 

Smallpox 21 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis 61 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 42 

MISSISSIPPI 

Diphtheria 11 

Influenza 466 

Scarlet fever.. ' 3 

Smallpox 11 

Typhoid fever 2 

MISSOURI 

Cerebrospinal meningitis....... 1 

Chicken pox 93 

Diphtheria 52 

Influenza 26 

Measles 732 

Mumps 45 

Pneumonia. 17 

Babies (in animals) 5 

Scarlet fever 267 
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Missouri— continued 

Cases 


Smallpox 9 

Trachoma 25 

Tuberculosis - 25 

Typhoid fever . 1 

Whooping cough . . 119 

MONTANA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 25 

Diphtheria 1 

German measles - 44 

Influenza 20 

Measles . 18 

Mumps 18 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever 2 

Scarlet fever 90 

Smallpox 15 

Typhoid fever 3 

W'hooping cough 14 

NEBRASKA 

Chicken pox . 19 

Diphtheria - 4 

Influenza 10 

Measles 27 

Mumps 17 

Pneumonia 4 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Rabies 1 

Scarlet fever 62 

Smallpox 17 

Tuberculosis 3 

Whooping cough 30 

NEW JERSEY 

Anthrax- 1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis . 1 

Chicken pox 156 

Diphtheria - - 82 

Influenza 177 

Measles 1,960 

Paratyphoid fever 1 

Pneumonia 279 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 184 

Smallpox 3 

Trachoma . 1 

Typhoid fever 4 

Whooping cough 81 

NEW MEXICO 

Chicken pox 18 

Conjunctivitis 9 

Diphtheria 6 

Influenza 24 

Measles * 5 

Mumps 18 

Pneumonia .. 19 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Rabies (in animals) 3 

Scarlet fever 7 

Septic sore throat 1 

Tuberculosis 16 

Whooping cough 46 

3 Deaths. 


NEW YORK 

(Exclusive of New York City) 


Cases 

Chicken pox 245 

Diphtheria - 69 

Dysentery - 7 

German measles - 165 

Influenza 3,665 

Measles 1,268 

Mumps 174 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Pneumonia 932 

Scarlet fever 279 

Septic sore throat 2 

Smallpox 1 

Tetanus 2 

Trachoma 1 

Typhoid fever 13 

Vincent’s angina 2 

W hooping cough 393 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Chicken pox 185 

Diphtheria 21 

German measles 299 

Measles 302 

Scarlet fever 22 

Septic sore throat 2 

Smallpox 40 

Whooping cough 133 


OKLAHOMA 

(Exclusive of Tulsa and Oklahoma City) 


Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Muskogee 1 

Tillman County 1 

Chicken pox 19 

Diphtheria 17 

Influenza 1,523 

Malaria IS 

Measles 30 

Mumps 9 

Pellagra 7 

Pneumonia 385 

Scarlet fever , 53 

Smallpox 17 

Typhoid fever 4 

Whooping cough 39 

OREGON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 4 

Chicken pox 65 

Diphtheria „ 14 

Influenza 72 

Measles 35 

Mumps 47 

Pneumonia.. 3 6 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever 1 

Scarlet fever 21 

Septic sore throat.l 2 

Smallpox 14 

Tuberculosis 12 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 26 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

Actinomycosis— Philadelphia - 

Anthrax 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

German measles 

Impetigo contagiosa 

Lethargic encephalitis: 

Erie 

Mifflintown 

Malaria - 

Measles . 

Mumps 

Ophthalmia neonatorum— Philadelphia 

Pneumonia 

Scabies 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Trachoma— Philadelphia 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 

RHODE ISLAND 

Chicken pox _ 

Diphtheria 

German measles 

Influenza 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Tuberculosis . 

Whooping cough 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis .. 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 

TENNESSEE 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Memphis . 

Roane County 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Influenza... 

Malaria 

'Measles 

Pellagra 

Pneumonia . . 

Scarlet fever.. . .. 

Smallpox 

Trachoma. _ . 

Tuberculosis * m 

Typhoid fever... 

Whooping cough.. 

TEXAS 

Chicken pox... 

Diphtheria 

Dysentery 



Texas— continued 

Influenza 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pellagra 

Pneumonia 

Rabies (human) 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever. 

Whooping cough 

UTAH 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Influenza - 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Seal let fever.. 

Whooping cough 

VERMONT 

Chicken pox 

Measles 

Mumps ... 

Scarlet fever 

Whooping cough 

WASHINGTON 
Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Seattle 

Spokane... 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

German measles 

Influenza...... 

Measles .... 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Septic sore throat 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

W hoopi ng cough 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Diphtheria....... 

Influenza.... 

Measles.... — 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever...... — .... 

Whooping cough. 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee: 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria.. 

German measles 

Influenza 

Lethargic encephalitis .... 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Tuberculosis 

Whooping cough 


Cases 

595 

7 

27 

5 

53 

3 
47 

111 

24 

1 

71 

27 

8 

4 
2 

35 

2 

4 


1C 

28 

9 

21 

15 


3 

1 

88 

14 

53 

1 

66 

49 

1 

74 

1 

112 

38 

6 

40 

$ 

186 

288 

6 

1 

5 

9 

12 


isI 

19 
3 
6 
1 

118 

36 

42 

22 

20 
64 
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Wisconsin— continued 


Wisconsin— continued 


Scattering: Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 130 

Diphtheria 32 

German measles 58 

Influenza 208 

Lethargic encephalitis 4 

Measles- 670 

Mumps 125 

Pneumonia 20 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 194 

Smallpox 8 

Tuberculosis 29 


Scattering— continued 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough.. 


WYOMING 


Chicken pox - 

Diphtheria 

German measles 

Influenza 

Measles 

Mumps 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever. 

Scarlet fever 

Septic sore throat 

Whooping cough 


Cases 

1 

127 

8 

1 

4 

8 

2 

7 

1 

17 

3 

9 


Report for Week Ended March 20, 192G 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 21 

Diphtboria 12 

German measles 87 

north Dakota— continued 

Cases 

Mumps 20 

Pneumonia.. 39 

Poliomyelitis 2 

Scarlet fever 100 

Influenza 88 

Lethargic encephalitis 2 

Smallpox 1 

Tuberculosis « 

Measles 18 

Whooping cough _ 7 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those Stales from 
which reports are received during the current week. 


State 

Cere- 

bro- 

spinal 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pel- 

lagra 

Polio- 

mye- 

litis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

Febiuary , im 











Delaware 


11 

26 

1 

682 


0 

g 

t 


Georgia 

1 

53 

4, 305 

41 

393 

8 

2 

27 

70 

12 

Illinois 

8 

392 

243 

5 

3, 337 


7 

2, 129 

163 

49 

Kansas 

7 

72 

334 

0 

691 

1 

1 

336 

55 

4 

Louisiana 

5 

67 

2,276 

8 

5 

0 

0 

64 

250 

50 

Maryland 

4 

105 

2, 799 

1 

5, 951 

0 

0 

212 

4 

11 

Minnesota 

• 2 

219 

9 


511 


1 

1,733 

54 

26 

Missouri 

6 

357 

179 


947 


2 

1 052 

34 

13 

80 

New York 

18 

840 

1,020 

x 

14 226 


12 

1 769 

3 

North Carolina, 

1 

114 


809 


4 

7 149 

115 

9 

Ohio 

3 

389 

40 

x 

15, 090 


5 

1, 639 

308 

42 

Oklahoma 1 

2 

60 

3,891 

42 

53 

17 

5 

161 

80 

16 

West Virginia... 

3 

74 

286 


983 

0 

0 

152 

25 

47 

Wyoming 

0 

2 

14 


18 


0 

67 

X 

x 












1 Exclusive of Tulsa and Oklahoma City. 
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PNEUMONIA (ALL FORMS) AND INFLUENZA 

Deaths reported in large cities of ike United States during two-week periods ended 
March 21, 1925, and March 20, 1926 

PNEUMONIA (ALL FORM 8) 



Week ended-*- 


Week ended— 

Mar. 
14, 1925 

Mar. 
13, 1926 

Mar. 
21, 1925 

Mar. 
20, 1920 

Mar. 
14, 1925 

Mar. 
13, 1920 

Mar. 
21, 1925 

Mar. 
20, 1926 


12 

11 

15 

13 

Nashville 

5 

13 

3 

13 

Baltimore 

39 

43 

67 

55 

New Bedford 

7 

7 



Binning ham 

11 

14 

17 

12 

New Haven 

2 

10 

5 

15 

Boston 

27 

47 

25 

76 

New Orleans 

30 

8 

10 

15 

Bridgeport 

5 

3 

3 

6 

New York 

207 

500 

237 

608 

Buffalo 

10 

25 

21 

34 

Newark 

17 

39 

19 

38 

Cambridge, Mass... 

1 

1 

3 

12 

Norfolk 

6 

13 

5 

17 

Camden 

3 

19 

0 

15 

Oakland 

6. 

8 

8 

7 



2 

4 

4 

Oklahoma City 

6 

6 

2 

5 

Chicago - 

132 

193 

108 

252 

Omaha 

10 

13 

15 

11 

Cincinnati 

13 

13 

21 

15 

Philadelphia 

78 

238 

51 

194 

Cleveland 

45 

39 

29 

53 

Pittsburgh 

84 

40 

79 

35 

Columbus 

10 

8 

18 

8 

Portland^ Oreg 

10 

4 

10 

10 

Dallas 

9 

7 

3 

7 

Providence ” 

14 

8 

13 

12 

Denver 

14 

22 

11 

12 

Reading. 


11 


17 

Detroit-.-, 

50 

103 

57 

117 

Richmond.. - 

3 

7 

5 

6 

Duluth ... 

5 

3 

5 

1 

Rochester 

5 

32 

6 

38 

Elizabeth 

3 

8 

6 

8 

St. Paul 

11 

7 

10 

8 

El Paso 

7 

5 

3 


Salt Lake City 

4 

5 



Erie 

5 

2 

3 


San Antonio 

5 

32 


IX 

Fall River - 

4 

1 

8 

3 

San Diego 

2 

2 

4 

3 

Flint 


9 

6 

14 

San Francisco 1 

7 

7 

8 

4 

Fort Worth 

2 

9 


5 

Schenectady .... 

4 

2 

2 

4 

Grand Rapids 

2 

2 

3 

8 

Somerville 

6 

6 

8 

5 

Hartford 

13 

5 

6 

6 

Springfield, Mass.... 

3 

4 

3 

6 

Houston 

3 

15 

8 

34 

Syracuse. 

8 

13 

7 

21 

Indianapolis 

28 

23 

30 

29 

Tacoma 


3 

•1 


Kansas City, Mo... 

27 

23 

28 

18- 

Toledo 

15 

7 

2 

7 

Los Angeles __ __ _ 

30 

13 

22 

22 

Trenton 

5 

8 

2 

11 

Louisville ... 

23 

17 

21 

36 

Washington 

16 

31 

18 

23 

Lowell . , - , - r , _ , 

11 


10 

9 

Waterbary. 

6 

5 

4 

7 

Lynn - 

5 

3 

5 

3 

Wilmington, Del— 

5 

13 

4 

36 

Memphis 

14 

19 

5 

9 

W orcester 

13 

7 

10 

12 

Minneapolis 

17 

9 

14 

: 

17 

Youngstown 

5 

2 

7 

7 


INFLUENZA 



2 

2 

2 

4 

Nashville 

5 

2 

5 

12 


2 

11 

10 

'4 

New BfttifnnL 





7 

22 

6 

17 




2 

i 

Boston ** 

7 

1 

1 

6 

New Orleans 

14 

1 

7 

12 


1 

4 


4 

New York 

25 

85 

26 

37 

1 1 Witti fiflRMHMIVill 

1 

2 

2 

6 

Newark ...... 



1 

% 





3 

Norfolk 




L— — 



6 


2 

Oakland ......... 

i 

2 








- Oklahoma Cifcv 

2 

1 

2 

’ 2 

Chicago 

17 

12 

30 

49 

Omaha 





Cincinnati-. 

Cleveland - 

3 

E 

4 

2 

5 

3 

7 

14 

Philadelphia 

P ittsburgh ... 

10 

5 

79 

1 

12 

13 

k 

9 

Columbus 

14 

3 

13 

1 

Portland^ Oreg...... 


1 




3 

8 

1 

11 

Providence.. _7 

1 

4 

1 

4 


1 

15 

5 

3 

Reading 






1 

20 

6 

18 

Richmond 

1 

7 


2 

Duluth ..... 





Rochester.-.......— 


26 

2 

16 

Elizabeth 





S*. Paul 


1 


3 

El - 

4 

3 

5 

4 

Salt Lftka Cifev 

3 


ffMVP 



2 

1 

2 





maw 

4 

FfiU River 

3 


3 

1 

San Dffign 

X 

■f 

H 


mint. - 



1 


San Francisco nr -- 

3 



i 

Fort Worth 


7 


5 

Schfvrta.ctadv 


HH 

UUfU 

2 

Grand Rapids. ..... 

2 


; i 



1 


MU 

Hartford . Z. ... 

1 


l 

1 

Springfield, Mass 

1 

i 

2 

2 

Houston.. .......... 

2 i 

3 

* 4 

3 

Syracuse 

2 

5 

2 

5 

Indianapolis 

2 

1 

3 

2 

Tacoma ... 





Kansas City, Mo 

12 

8 

14 

8 

Toledo..- - 


i 

3 

5 

Los Angeles 

I 

1 

3 

4 


4 

G 


4 

Lc^idUe— 


2 

2 

5 


2 

1 

0 


Lowell 





IBfwfWJW jf nSSlfeiMHB 




1 

Lynn 





Wilmington, Del. — 


5 



Memphis 

1 

S 

3 

6 

Worcester .1 





Minneapolis. 

l 

2 

2 

3 

Youngstown 
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RECIPROCAL NOTIFICATIONS 

Notifications regarding communicable diseases sent during the month of February , 
1926, to other State health departments by departments of health of certain States 


Referred by-* 

Diph- 

theria 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Tuber- 

culosis 

Typhoid 

fever 

Connecticut 

1 





Illinois 

I 

1 

1 i 

4 

7 

26 

1 

2 

Minnesota 


New York - 


i 

| 

New Mexico 


1 








PLAGUE-ERADICATIVE MEASURES IN LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

The following items were taken from the reports of plague-era, dicative measures 


from Los Angeles, Calif. 

Week ended Mar. 13, 1926: 

Number of rats trapped 2, 562 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 0 

Number of squirrels examined - 907 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected 0 

Number of mice trapped 2, 306 

Number of mice found to be plague infected 0 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rodent, Nov. 6, 1925. 

Date of last human case, Jan. 15, 1925. 

GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

Diphtheria ,. — For the week ended March 13, 1926, 37 States 
reported 1,094 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended March 14, 
1925, the same States reported 1,505 cases of this disease. One 
hundred and one cities, situated in all parts of the country and having 
an aggregate population of more than 30,300,000, reported 665 cases 
of diphtheria for the week ended March 13, 1926. Last year for the 
corresponding week they reported 928 cases. The estimated expect- 
ancy for these cities was 987 cases. The estimated expectancy is 
based on the experience of the last nine years, excluding epidemics. 

Meades. — Thirty-four States reported 16,631 cases of measles for 
the week ended March 13, 1926, and 4,060 cases of this disease for 
the week ended March 14, 1925. One hundred and one cities 
reported 9,859 cases of measles for the week this year, and 2,478 
cases last year. 

Poliomyelitis . — The health officers of 37 States reported 16 cases 
of poliomyelitis for the week ended March 13, 1926. Tho same 
States reported 15 cases for the week opdod March 14, 1925. 

Scarlet fever . — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
Thirty-seven States — this year, 3,949 cases; last year, 4,451 cases; 
101 cities — this year, 1,767 cases; last year, 2,372 cases; estimated 
expectancy, 1,236 cases. 
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Smallpox . — For the week ended March 13, 1926, 37 States reported 
880 cases of smallpox. Last year for the corresponding week they 
reported 896 cases. One hundred and one cities reported smallpox 
for the week as follows: 1926, 233 cases; 1925, 340 cases; estimated 
expectancy, 143 cases. Thirteen deaths from smallpox were re- 
ported hy these cities fox the week this year — at Los Angeles, Calif. 

Typhoid fever . — One hundred and thirty-four cases of typhoid 
fever were reported for the week ended March 13, 1926, by 30 States. 
For the corresponding week of 1925, the same States reported 219 
cases of this disease. One hundred and one cities reported 47 cases 
of typhoid fever for the week this year and 53 cases for the corre- 
sponding week last year. The estimated expectancy for these cities 
was 35 cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia . — Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
were reported for the week by 95 cities, with a population of more 
than 29,700,000, as follows: 1926, 2,262 deaths; 1925, 1,382. 

City reports for week ended March 18, 1926 

The “estimated expectancy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, find typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many cases of the disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. It is based on 
reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances tie median number 
of cases reported in the corresponding week of the preceding years. When the reports include several 
epidemics or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are excluded and 
the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during nompidemic years. 

If reports have not been received tor the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible* but 
no year earlier than 1917 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. Tor some of the diseases given In the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 



- 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re* 

ported 


Pneu* 

monte, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Biviston, State, and 
city 

Population 
July I, 
im ¥ 

estimated 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expec- 

tancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

TO- 

ported 

Mumps, 

eases 

re- 

ported 

NEW ENOIAN0 










Maine.* 

Portland 

75,333 

22,546 

83,097 

1 0,0Q8 
24,089 

779,63) 

128,995 

142,085 

190,757 

09,780 

267,918 

0) 

160,197 

178,927 

4 

1 

0 

2' 

0 

26 

2 

17 

0 

5 

si 

New Hampshire; 
Concord.. __ _ . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 


Manchester 

o 

3 

o 

0 

Oh 

l 

n 

Jk 

Vermont: 

Barre 

o 

0 

0 

0 

o 

u 

rt 

A 

Burlington-. 

0 

o 

0 

0 

1 

0 

V 

0 

V 

A 

Massachusetts: 

Boston.. ... . . 

67 ! 
3 

60 

4 

14 

1 : 
0 

12 

0 

357 

n 

211 

20 

55 

1 

A 

V 

47 

Full River 

0 

Springfield 

19 

4 

2 

l 

A 

A 

Worcester —- Tr - r ,-, . 

4 

4 

5 

1 • 

0 

V 

, 1 

4 

w 

Bbode Island; 

Pawtucket 

0 

3 

o 

1 

10 

8 

8 

3 

0 

0 

0 

89 

) 4 ; 

0 

1 

2 

Providence-.-., 

Connecticut; 

Bridgeport ... 

4 

6 

39 

- n 
0 

4 

4 

214 

ft 

1 

6 

8 

3 

K 

Hartford 

5 

12 

4 

0 

0 

jfji 

I^ew Haven--...— 

0 

s 

0 

w , 

* 49 

U 

0 

10 


* N« estimate made. 
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City reports for week ended March IS, 1926 — Continued 


Division, Stale, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
1926, 

estimated 


Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Chick - 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expec- 

tancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

MIDPLE ATLANTIC 

1 









New York: 

- 









Buffalo 

538,016 

28 

14 

12 

21 

2 

11 

2 

25 

New York 

5,873,356 

178 

227 

109 

883 

85 

2,220 

53 

500 

Rochester 

310,786 

3 

8 

9 

104 

26 

80 

2 

32 

Syracuse 

182,003 

16 

5 

6 

138 

5 

112 

27 

33 

New Jersey: 










Camden 

128,642 

12 

5 

5 

6 

6 

13 

O 

19 

Newark 

452,513 

55 

17 

6 

30 

0 

485 

4 

39 

Trenton 

132,020 

10 

4 

2 

38 

6 

6 

0 

8 

Pennsylvania: 










Philadelphia 

1,979,364 

102 

83 

66 

14 

79 

457 

19 

238 

Pittsburgh.. __ 

631,563 

41 

21 

11 


1 

49 

1 

40 

Rending ~ 

112i 707 

7 

3 

0 



9 

7 

11 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 








Ohio: 










Cincinnati 

409,333 

8 

10 

5 

0 

4 

10 

6 

13 

Cleveland 

936,485 

37 

27 

30 

9 

2 

55 0 

2 

39 

Columbus 

279,836 

20 

4 

3 

0 

3 

458 

0 

8 

Toledo 

287,380 

46 

5 

3 

0 

1 

59 

1 

7 

Indiana: 










Fort Wayne 

97,846 

10 

3 

1 

0 

0 

7 

O 

O 

Indianapolis 

358,819 

41 

8 

1 

0 

1 

1,005 

2 

23 

South Bend 

80,091 

4 

1 

3 

0 

0 

O 

O 

9 

Terre Haute 

71,071 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

5 

O 

7 

Illinois: 










Chicago 

2,995,239 

127 

102 

51 

301 

12 

112 

24 

193 

Peoria 

81,564 

7 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

29 

3 

Springfield 

Michigan: 

63,923 

20 

0 

0 

4 

3 

11 

5 

1 

Detroit 

1,245,824 

38 

54 

43 

50 

20 

827 

13 

103 

Flint,. 

130,316 

5 

5 

4 

4 

0 

11 

4 

9 

Grand Rapids 

153,698 

9 

I 3 

1 

0 

0 

22 

0 

2 

Wisconsin: 










Kenosha 

50,891 

14 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Madison 

46,385 


0 







Milwaukee 

509,192 

117 

15 

10 

r 

1 

87 

57 

, 14 

Racine. 

67,707 

11 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

Superior 

39,671 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 










Minnesota: 



i 







Duluth 

110,502 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Minneapolis 

425,435 

97 

16 

15 

0 

2 

182 

3 

9 

St. Paul 

246,001 

36 

15 

12 

0 

1 

IS 

5 i 

7 

Iowa: 


! 








Davenport . 

Sioux City 

8 

2 

5 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

D 


Waterloo 

36,771 

8 

0 

1 

0 


9 

0 


Missouri: 









Kansas City 

367,481 

38 

7 

8 

12 

8 

317 

4 

23 

St. Jnsanh _ 

78,342 

1 


1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

5 

St. Lotus - r 

821,543 

48 

41 

C6 

3 

3 

121 

11 


North Dakota: 






Fargo 

26,403 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

15 

2 

Grand Forks 

14,811 

2 

0 

0 

0 


17 

0 


South Dakota; 









Aberdeen 

15*036 

4 

0 

0 

0 


15 

72 


Sioux Falls 

30,127 

19 

1 

1 

0 

0 

15 

0 


Nebraska: 









Lincoln 

60, 941 

s 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Omaha 

211,768 

6 

4 

1 

0 

0 

31 

0 

13 

Kansas: 







Topeka 

55,411 

22 

1 

2 

0 

2 

10 

2 

3 

Wichita 

88.367 

6 

’ 2 

0 

0 

n 

MS 

n 

5 


J No estimate made. 
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City reports for week ended March IS , 19&6 — Continued 


Division, State, and 
dty 

Population 
July 1, 
1925, 

estimated 


Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

eases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Chick- - 
on pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 










Delaware: 










Wilmington 

122,049 

4 

2 

7 

0 

5 

72 

0 

13 

Maryland: 










Baltimore 

796, 296 

83 

26 

12 

60 

11 

625 

164 

43 

Cumberland 

33, 741 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

11 

0 

3 

Frederick 

12, 035 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

14 

0 

0 

District of Columbia: 










Washington 

497, 906 

22 

12 

14 

1 

1 

212 

0 

31 

Virginia: 










Lynchburg 

30, 395 

15 

0 

1 

0 

0 

23 

o 

2 

Norfolk 

(») 

14 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

13 

Richmond 

186, 403 

6 

2 

2 

0 

7 

3 

10 I 

7 

Roanoke 

58, 208 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

107 

0 

S 

West Virginia: 










Charleston 

49, 019 

21 

0 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

4 

Huntington 

63, 485 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

5 ! 

0 

0 

Wheeling 

56,208 

18 

1 

1 

0 

0 

65 

0 

2 

North Carolina: 









Raleigh 

30, 371 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Wilmington 

37, 061 

llj 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

Winston-Salem 

69, 031 

7 

0 

2 

0 

6 

56 

3 

4 

South Carolina: 










Charleston-, 

73, 126 

1 

1 

2 

8 

3 

0 

0 

9 

Columbia 

41, 225 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Greenville 

27, 311 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Georgia: 










Atlanta 

0) 

6 

2 

1 

69 

2 

7 

2 

11 

Brunswick 

16, 809 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Savannah 

93' 134 

4 

1 

0 

16 

1 

3 

1 

5 

Florida: 










St. Petersburg 

26, 847 


0 



0 



2 

Tampa - 

94, 743 

6 

2 

i 

1 

2 

1 

2 

4 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 









Kentucky: 










Covington 

68,309 


1 



0 



4 

Louisville 

305,935 

8 

6 

6 

33 

2 

134 

0 

17 

Tennessee: 









Memphis 

174, 533 

26 

5 

5 

0 

8 

29 

13 

19 

Nashville 

136, 220 

G 

2 

0 

0 

2 

85 

2 

13 

Alabama; 









* 

Birmingham - - - 

205, 670 

21 

2 

0 

114 

22 

24 

7 

14 

Mobile 

65, 955 

5 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

Montgomery 

46, 481 

13 

1 

0 

10 

0 

0 

19 

8 

* No. estimate made. 









WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas: 










Fort Smith 

31,643 

5 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Little Rock 

74, 216 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

3 

0 

2 

Louisiana: 









New Orleans 

414, 493 

5 

11 

* 8 

25 

1 

2 

0 

8 

Shreveport 

57,857 

12 

1 

0 

0 

0 

I 

9 

4 

Oklahoma: 









Oklahoma City,..,. 

0) 

1 

2 

0 

123 

1 

0 

0 

a 

Tulsa - 

124,478 

2 

1 

1 

o 


0 

0 


Texas: 


*< 







Dallas . 

194, 450 

19 

5 

4 

15 

8 

1 

0 

7 

Galveston ^ 

48,375 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

6 

Houston. 

164,954 

1 

2 

11 

0 

3 

0 

0 

15 

San Antonio... 

198, 069 

l 

2 

1 

1 

7 

1 

0 

12 

FOUNTAIN 










Montana: 










Billings, , T . 

17,971 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Ormfc Falls. . 

29,883 

20 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

H 

0 

Helena 

12,037 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Missoula 

12,668 

0 

1 

o 

91 

1 

17 

0 

2 

Idaho: 

Boise- 

23,042 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


*No estimate made. 
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City reports for week ended March 1S ) 1926 — Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
1925, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 

1C- 

ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

mount ain— continued 










Colorado: 











280,911 

29 

8 

11 


15 

IS 

1 

22 

Pueblo 

43; 787 

7 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

New Mexico: 










Albuquerque 

21, OOO 

1 

1 

5 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

Arizona: 










Phoenix 

38, 669 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

Utah: 










Salt Lake City 

130,948 

30 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

5 

Nevada: 










Reno 

12, 665 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 









Washington: 










Seattle 

(l) 

40 

5 

3 

0 


• 15 

62 


Spokane 

108, 897 

9 

3 

2 

0 


0 

0 


Tacoma 

104, 455 

1 

1 

4 

0 

0 

4 

1 

3 

Oregon: 










Portland 

282,383 

18 

5 

1G 

7 

1 

6 

10 

4 

California: 










Los Angeles 

(»> 

98 

35 

33 

20 

1 

11 

15 

13 

Sacramento 

72, 260 

7 

1 

2 

0 

2 

1 

7 

3 

San Francisco ! 

557, 530 

51 

22 

11 

5 

3 

90 

38 

7 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 


Division, State, 
and city 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

1 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

culosis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

NEW ENGLAND 

Maine: 












Portland., 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

15 

Now Hampshire: 












Concord 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Manchester 

2 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

O 

19 

Vermont: 












Barre 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Burlington---. 

1 

8 

1 

1 0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Massachusetts: 












Boston 

59 

82 

0 

0 

0 

17 

2 

2 

0 

199 

; 272 

Fall River 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

27 

Springfield 

7 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

34 

45 

Worcester 

9 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

IS 

67 

Rhode Island: 







0 





Pawtucket 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$ 


Providence 

9 

6 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

12 

87 

Connecticut: 












Bridgeport 

9 

15 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

14 

44 

Hartford — - 

7 

3 

0 

0 

! 0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

7 

60 

New Haven. -- 

a 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

59 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 












Buffalo 

20 

9 

0 

0 

0 

12 

1 

1 

0 

24 

168 

New York 

270 

170 

0 

0 

0 

* 139 

7 

7 

2 

93 

2,183 

Rochester 

18 

20 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

15 

16K 

Syracuse 

16 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

87 

89 

New Jersey: 












Camden 

3 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

57 

Newark 

25 

25 

0 

0 

0 

11 

1 

0 

0 

Zl 

152 

Trenton 

5 

6 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

O 

49 

Pennsylvania: 












Philadelphia— 

74 

81 

0 

0 

0 

53 

3 

1 

0 

47 

930 

Pittsburgh 

24 

51 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0* 

0 

0 

42 

268 

Reading 

1 No esi 

3 

fcimato J 

14 

nade. 

0 

0 

0 

3 

*1 

0 

hilmoh 

0 

ary tut* 

0 

er culosis 

7 

only, 

65 
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City reports for week ended March 13, 1926 — Continued 



Scarlet fever I 

Smallpox i 


Typhoid fever 









Tuber- 




Whoop- 

ing 

rough, 


Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



eulo- 

sis. 

Cases 


Deaths 

Deaths, 

all 

and city 

esti- 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

deaths 

esti- 

Cases 

cases 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

cutises 


expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



aney 


aney 




aney 





EAST NORTfl 












CENTRAL 












Ohio: 








i 

0 




Cincinnati 

13 

25 

2 

2 

0 

12 

0 

0 

29 

120 

Cleveland 

33 

89 

2 

0 

0 

21 

1 

l ; 

1 

US 

225 

Columbus 

9 

21 

1 

3 

0 

2 

0 

o : 

0 

2 

65 

Toledo 

20 

12 

4 

0 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

18 

76 

Indiana: 





Fort Wayne... 

4 

18 

1 

0 

0 

0 , 

0 

0 

0 

3 

24 

Indianapolis... 

9 

13 

6 

19 

0 

5 

0 

l 

o 

0 

51 

320 

South Bend. . . 

4 

1 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

24 

Terre Haute... 

3 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

27 

Illinois: 











Chicago 

125 

18 ft 

3 

0 

0 

02 

3 

2 

0 

53 

944 

14 

26 

Peoria _ . 

4 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Springfield 

Michigan* 

d 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

26 

Detroit 

94 

117 

2 

0 

0 

22 1 

1 

1 

0 

58 

454 

38 

43 

Flint 

0 

14 

1 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

Grand Rapids. 

9 

22 

1 

0 

0 

o ! 

0 

0 

0 

44 

Wisconsin: 











Kenosha 

3 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

’ 

2 

5 

Madison i 

3 


0 


0 



Milwaukee 

31 

22 

5 

0 

6 

6 

0 

l 

1 

44 

102 

Racine . 

4 

2 

1 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

o 

22 

U 

4 

Superior 

2 

6 

5 

0 

0 

0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH 







CENTRAL 












Minnesota: 












Duluth 

5 

15 

1 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

4 

17 

113 

Minneapolis... 

39 

91 

11 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

St. Paul 

29 

70 

7 

0 

o 

5 

0 

0 

0 

19 | 

57 

Iowa: 








Davenport 

Sioux City 

2 

2 

2 

0 



0 

0 


0 


2 

3 

1 

4 



0 

0 


o ; 
2 


Waterloo 

3 

1 

1 

4 



0 

0 



Missouri: 











Kansas City... 

12 

31 

2 

0 

0 

8 

0 

l 

0 

55 

137 

St. Joseph 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

31 

St. Louis 

31 

197 

5 

6 

0 

o 

1 

0 

0 

26 i 

207 

North Dakota: 





Fargo 

2 

9 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

3 


Grand Forks.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


2 


South Dakota: 










Aberdeen 

4 

ft 

0 

0 



0 

0 


2 

0 


Sfoux Falls 

3 

3 

0 

l 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U 

7 

Nebraska: 







! 



Lincoln 

3 

1 

0 

0 

o 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 


Omaha 

5 

22 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

*1 

rtf 

Kansas: 





Ul 

Topeka,. 

2 

4 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

H 


Wichita. 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 
Delaware: 












„ Wilmington.., 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

3 

56 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

39 

32 

1 

0 

0 

14 

2 

1 

0 

38 

256 

Cumberland 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

15 

Frederick 

I 

0 

0 

0 

o ; 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 : 

2 

District of Col.: 











Washington... 

Virginia; 

27 

17 

1 

1 

0 

- 30 

1 

1 

o! 

22 ' 

179 

Lynchburg.... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

9 

Norfolk 

2 

12 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 


Richmond 

3 

7 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

71 

Roanoke 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 i 

o 

3 

1 

0 

0 

A 


West Virginia: 
Charleston.... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

1 

U 

0 

4 

13 

£u 

19 

\ Huntington... 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

20 

Wheeling- , r 

1 

1 

o 

0 

Q 

0 

0 i 

1 | 

0 

1 

NWth Carolina: 








Raleigh, 

0 

0 

x 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

A 

A 

A 

t 7 

Wilmington... 

Winston-Salem 

0 

0 

1 \ 

0 

0 j 

0 

u 

o 

U 

o 

u 

2 

1 / 
16 

X 1 

I : 

4 ! 

4 

9 I 

1 

0 

0 1 

i 0 

4 

26 
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April 2, 1926 


City reports for week ended March 13, 1938 — Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 
! culo- 
sis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

"Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

! 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

! 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

SOUTH ATLANTIC— 












continued 












South Carolina: 












Charleston 

0. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 


1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Greenville 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

17 

Georgia- 












Atlanta 

4 

2 

3 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

I 

* 69 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Savannah 

1 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

Plor ida: 













1 


0 


o 

1 

0 


0 


26 

Tampa 

0 

i 

1 

15 

0 

9 

2 

0 

0 

1 

44 

EAST SOUTH 












CENTRAL 












Kentucky: 













2 


o 


0 

5 

0 


0 


34 

Louisville 

S 

7 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

1 

3 

104 

Tennessee: 












Memphis 

3 

9 

2 

6 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

1 

74 

Nash vide 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

68 

Alabama: 












Birmingham— 

2 

9 

8 

7 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

108 

Mobile 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

Montgomery. . 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

WEST SOUTH 












CENTRAL 












Arkansas: 












Fort Smith 

0 

0 

1 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Little Rock 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Louisiana: 












New Orleans. _ 

5 

10 

3 

5 

0 

21 

2 

1 

1 

6 

170 

Shreveport 

0 

I 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

9 

32 

Oklahoma: 












Oklahoma City 

3 

2 

5 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

33 

Tulsa , T . 

1 

1 

3 

o 



0 

0 


2 


Texas: 












Dallas 

2 

10 

5 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

9 

57 

Galveston 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

21 

Houston .. 

1 

0 

1 

14 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

53 

San Antonio... 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

1 

0 

0 

0 

65 

MOUNTAIN . 












Montana: 












Billings 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Great Falls 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

5 

Helen h 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Missoula 

X 

2 ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

Idaho; 












Boise .... . , 

q 

0 

1 

2 

o 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

2 


Colorado: 












Denver 

13 

IS 

2 

0 

0 

31 

0 

' 35 

1 

78 

109 

Pueblo — ! 

X 

3 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

9 

New Mexico: j 












Albuquerque— 

i 

2 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

24 

Arizona: 












Phoenix 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

XJtah: 












Salt Lake City. 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

25 

Nevada: 












Reno 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

PACIFIC 












"Washington: 












Seattle _ — . 

10 

32 

3 

5 



0 

0 


7 


Spokane 

4 

16 

6 

0 



0 

0 


l 


Tacoma 

2 

2 

2 

23 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

15 

26 

Oregon: - 












Portland 

e 

10 

13 

3 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

3 

61 

California: 












Los Angeles.-. 

20 

26 

4 

57 

13 

20 

2 

0 

0 

1 

250 

Sacramento 

2 

5 

1 

6 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

San Francisco. 

15 

12 

7 

6 

0 

12 

0 

0 

1 

9 

162 
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City reports for week ended March IS, 1926 — Continued 


Division, Stale, and city 

Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

NEW ENGLAND 










Massachusetts: 










Boston 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 










New York; 










New York 

3 

1 

4 

4 

0 

0 

1 

4 

1 

New Jersey: 








: 


Newark 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania: 










Philadelphia 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 










Illinois: 










Chicago 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Michigan: 










Detroit 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Grand Rapids 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wisconsin: 










Milwaukee 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Superior.. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 










Minnesota: 










St. Paul 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Missouri: 










St. Louis 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Kansas: 










Wichita 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 










Maryland: 










Baltimore - 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

District of Columbia: 










Washington 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Virginia: 










Richmond 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o : 

1 j 

0 

West Virginia: 










Huntington.-- - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

North Carolina: 










Raleigh 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia: 










Atlanta 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

* 0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Tennessee: 










Memphis - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 




1 






Louisiana: 










New Orleans 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Shreveport . 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Texas: 








1 


Dallas 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Galveston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

San Antonio - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 








1 


Colorado: 








1 


Denver 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 

1 

Utah: 










Salt Lake City - 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 










Washington: 










Seattle 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Spokane — 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tacoma — 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oregon: 

■ Portland-- 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 | 

ft 

, California: 








V 

<jli . ^ ^ Sacramento. - * 

o 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

'g-^^sdsoo | 

°l 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

°i 

0 
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April 2, 1920 


The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 103 
cities for the five-week period ended March 13, 1926, compared 
with those for a like period ended March 14, 1925. The popula- 
tion figures used in computing the rates are approximate estimates 
as of July 1 , 1925, and 1926, respectively, authoritative figures for 
many of the cities not being available. The 103 cities reporting 
cases had an estimated aggregate population of nearly 30,000,000 in 
1925 and nearly 30,500,000 in 1926. The 96 cities reporting deaths 
had more than 29,250,000 estimated population in 1925 and more 
than 29,750,000 in 1926. The number of cities included in each 
group and the estimated aggregate populations are shown in a sep- 
arate table below. 

Summary of weekly reports from cities , February 7 to March 13, 1936 — Annual 
rates per 100,000 population — Compared with rates for the corresponding period 
of 1925 1 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Feb. 

14,1925 

Feb. 

13,1926 

Feb. 
21, 1925 

Feb. 

20,1926 

Feb/ 
28, 1925 

Feb. 
27, 1925 

Mar. 

7,1925 

Mar. 

6,1926' 

Mar. 

14,1925 

Mar. 
13, 1926 

103 cities- 

8 163 

8 136 

153 

137 

* 163 

135 

156 

5 124 

162 

*114 

New England 

237 

123 

232 

116 

* 184 

102 | 

225 

?95 

170 

78 

Middle Atlantic 

164 

140 

162 

132 

177 

118 

166 

Mil 

213 

112 

East North Central 

124 

3 132 

110 

134 

111 

140 

107 

123 

120 

3 107 

West North Central 

! 251 

16S 

203 

202 

289 

241 1 

273 

9 235 

195 

214 

South Atlantic - 

i 2 * * * 6 * 8 173 

135 

148 

105 

108 

73 1 

98 

109 

86; 

86 

East South Central 

63 

47 

74 

57 

47 

52 ! 

58 

47 

37 


West South Central — 

154 

116 

119 

90 

154 

116 1 

137 

103 

150 i 

103 

Mountain 

92 

173 

157 1 

218 

148 

209 

83 

73 

102 

109 

Pacific— 

171 

140 

157 

205 

246 

216 j 

224 

81 200 

188 

1 

148 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


103 cities .... 

8 285 

U, 717 

367 

1,994 

* 342 

2,047 

403 

*1,818 

433 





New England 

637 

2,347 

3,511 

695 

2,709 

1, 913 
2,899 
677 

*569 

2,188 
2,040 
3, 080 
S91 

633 

73,457 

3 1,627 
2,691 

9 845 

522 

1,969 

1,713 

3 2 132 

Middle Atlantic — 

286 

371 

341 

426 

518 

East North Central 

479 

*2,633 

542 

637 

689 

738 

mm 

West. North Central _ _ . . T 

28 

26 

70 

66 

72 

mum 

South Atlantic — 

8 92 

3, 112 
732 

104 

3, 276 
960 

77 

3, 109 
3,235 

9 

94 

2,697 

1,323 

17 

138 

2,267 
» 1,499 
39 

East South Central... ... 

68 

47 

42 

79 

11 

"West Smith Central 

48 

13 

13 i 

9 

48 

22 

84 

Mnnnt.fl.in T . 

148 

109 

601 

137 

888 

82 

28 

209 

740 

337 

P&eifin nr . 

28 

167 

61 

202 

58 

162 

102 

11 282 

105 


: 




i The figures given Sn this table are rates per 100,909 population, annual basis, and not the number of 

cases reported. Populations used are estimated as of July h 1025, and 1020, respectively. 

8 Wilmington, Del., not included. 

8 Madison, Wis., not included. 

• Hartford, Conn., not included. 

6 Barre, Vt., Newark, N. J., Kansas City, Mo., and Tacoma, Wash., not included. 

• Madison, Wis,, and Covington, Ky., not included. 

8 Barre, Vt,, not included. 

• Newark, N. J., not included. 

8 Kansas City, Mo., not included. 

Covington, Ky., not included, 
u Tacoma, Wash., not included. 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities , February 7 to March IS, 1936 — Annual 
rates per 100,000 population — Compared with rates for the corresponding period 
of 1925 — Continued 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Feb. 
14, 1925 

Feb. 

13,1926 

i 

Feb. 
21, 1925 

Feb. 
20, 1926 

Fob. 
28, 1925 

Feb. 
27, 1926 

Mar. 

7, 1925 

Mar. 

6,1926 

Mur, 

14,1925 

Mar. 
13, 1926 

103 cities 

2 385 

3 298 

376 

309 

<390 

285 

381 

* 290 

4J5 

8 303 

New England 

544 

362 

585 

362 

< 543 

354 

563 

? 349 

515 

333 

Middle Atlantic 

406 

197 

374 

208 

411 

187 

370 

8 175 

437 

192 

East North Central 

371 

J 358 

403 

372 

402 

339 

403 

345 

460 

8 370 

West North Central 

695 

770 

719 

772 

711 1 

695 

752 

« 815 

697 

893 

South Atlantic 

2 261 

171 

157 

150 

192 

201 

161 

163 

207 

150 

East South Central 

194 

114 

205 

244 

168 

171 

179 

187 

326 

i“ 149 

West South Central 

114 

108 

119 

108 

137 

112 

176 

90 

101 

112 

Mountain.- 

370 

218 

240 

237 

305 

100 

277 

337 

194 

218 

Pacific 

1GS 

310 

177 

332 

213 | 

313 

207 

li 331 

218 

251 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


103 cities 

2*76 

8 53 1 

64 

41 

<64 

41 

60 

M7 

59 

8 40 



New England.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

* 0 

0 

0 

70 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic - 

4 

1 

2 

0 

3 

0 

1 

»0 

5 

0 

East North Central ... „ _ 

33 

*23 

52 

33 

26 

18 

40 

23 

37 

8 19 

West North Central — - 

187 

32 

123 

63 

117 

77 

111 

«62 

121 

67 

South Atlantic 

2 92 

81 

63 

51 

40 

66 

48 

100 

56 

49 

East South Central — J 

620 

52 

488 

104 

536 

52 

599 

67 

410 

it) 72 

West South Central T , 

132 

112 

79 

142 

110 

1*33 

70 

194 

70 

142 

Mountain i 

157 

73 

$3 

36 

55 

46 

46 

36 

92 

18 

Pacific 

210 

461 

204 

194 

298 

245 

196 

» 254 

235 

262 




TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


103 cities 

2 12 

jm 

10 

7 

1 13 

5 

■9 


9 

8 8 

New England 

19 


0 

7 

4 13 

5 

r 

7 12 

5 

5 

i 6 »nWrVi \M'\ h wwm wiwwii 

6 

urn 


4 

8 

2 


85 

5 

7 


6 


6 

5 

6 

1 

8 

5 

3 

»4 

West North Central. 

10 


4 

6 

16 

2 

6 

»0 

10 

4 

South Atlantic — 



8 

4 

19 1 

11 

8 

6 

23 

8 

East South Central 



32 

5 

32 

10 

32 

10 

32 

10 0 

West South Central 

44 

o 


22 

40 

30 

26 

39 

26 

4 

Mountain 

18 

0 

37 

18 

74 

18 

9 

146 

18 

146 

Pacific..-..- 

11 

13 

22 


8 

8 

14 

n 17 

14 

0 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


96 cities 

3 27 

8 34 

29 

50 

<34 

47 

30 

*52 

33 

* 71 

New England 

26j 

19 

17 

2 

4 39 

19 

17 

7 12 

34 

24 

■ wifi 6 l 

22 

15 

21 

27 

20 

39 

16 

*71 

24 

105 


16 

*11 

17 

U 

23 

14 

25 

14 

31 

8 32 


11 

4 

21 

19 

36 

23 

84 

»5 

32 

35 

KrSyfnfli l.i iTCTi ffWfillWflWMilWW 

*52 

64 

52 

137 

46 

100 

50 

47 

31 

77 


58 

62 

68 

181 

mm 

135 

95 

259 

84 

197 

m « tmftirl A if J-* \ 

116 

302 

145 

298 

140 

227 

135 

132 

102 

104 

Mountain.. 

55 

127 

55 


18 


38 

■njl 

46 

146 

Pacific 

4 

35 

11 

HI 

25 

35 

25 

EH 

16 

i 

21 


1 Wilmington, Del., not included. 

8 Madison, Wis., not included. 

4 Hartford, Conn,, not included. 

JBarre, Vt., Newark, N. L, Kansas City, Mo., and Tacoma, Wash., not included. 
• Madison, Wis,, and Covington, Ky., not included. 
i Barre, Vt., not included. 

8 Newark, N. J., not included. 

1 Kansas City, Mo„ not included. 

» Covington, Ky., not included, 

** Tacoma, Wash., not included. 
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April 2, 1026 


Summary of weekly reports from cities, February 7 to March 18, 1086 — Annual 
rates per 100,000 population — Compared with rates for the corresponding period 
of 1985 — Continued 

PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


Week ended — 



Feb. 
14, 1925 

Feb. 
13, 1926 

Feb. 
21, 1925 

Feb. 
20, 1920 

Feb. 
28, 1925 

Feb, 

27,1926 

Mar. 
7, 1925 

Mar. 

6, 1926 

Mar. 

14,1925 

Mar. 
13, 1926 

96 cities 

3 212 

3 213 

207 

259 

* 190 

260 

196 

5 271 

214 

3 325 



230 

156 

232 

175 

i 235 

165 

21S 

7 188 

220 

217 

Middle Atlantic- 

230 

212 

215 

289 

ISi 

316 

209 

8 361 

213 

460 

East North Central 

158 

3 161 

173 

180 

1G0 

179 

182 

206 

226 

3 289 

West North Central 

133 

77 

127 

125 

150 ! 

106 

136 

® 96 

169 

146 

South Atlantic, 

3 247 

406 

232 

486 

275 j 

451 

251 

340 

232 

301 

East South Central 

289 

223 

294 

296 

268 

301 

247 

311 

336 

389 

West South Central..: 

440 

553 

387 

553 

203 

378 

218 

387 

169 

255 

Mountain.., 

268 

328 

203 

173 

259 

410 

129 

237 

203 

[ 300 

Pacific 

171 

138 

189 

174 

145 

142 

124 

u 120 

138 

92 



* Wilmington, Del., not included. 

8 Madison, Wis , not included. 

* Hartford, Conn., not included. 

8 Barrc, Vt., Newark, N. J., Kansas City, Mo , and Tacoma, Wash., not included. 

7 Barre, Vt., not included. 

8 Newark, N. J. t not included. 

® Kansas City, Mo , not included. 

» Tacoma, Wash., not included. 


Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports , and aggregate population of 
cities m each group, approximated as of July 1, 1985 and 1986, respectively 


! 

Group of cities 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 

-Number 
of cities 
reporting 

Aggregate 
of reties 
cases 

population 

reporting 

! Aggregate population 

1 of cities reporting 
! deaths 


cases 

deaths 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

Total 

t 103 

96 

29,944,996 

30,473,129 

29,251,658 

29,764,201 



New England - 

12 

12 1 

2,176,124 

10,346,970 

2,206,124 
10,476,970 
7,655,436 
2, 634, 662 
2,7116,070 
1,004,953 
1,212,057 
572,773 
1,934,084 

2, 176, 124 
10,346,970 
7,481,656 
2,461,380 
2,716,070 
993, 103 
1,078,198 
563,912 
1,434,245 

2,206,124 
10,476,970 
7,655,436 
2,499,036 
2,776,070 
1,004,953 
1, 103,695 
572.773 

Middle Atlantic 

10 

10 

East North Central. 

16 

16 

7,481,656 
2, 594, 962 
2,716,070 
993,103 
1,184,057 
563,912 

West North Central - 

14 

11 

South Atlantic 

21 

21 

East South Central 

7 

7 

West South Central 

8 

6 

Mountain . _ _ 

9 

9 

Pacific 

6 

4 

1,888,142 

1,469,144 




87198° — 26 3 



FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAR EAST 


Report for week ended February 27, 1926. — The following Report 
for the week ended February 27, 1926, was transmitted by t;% Far 
Eastern Bureau of the health section of the League of Ni?4ons ? 
Secretariat, located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva: 


Port 

Plague 

Cholera 

Small- 

pox 

Port 

Plague 

Cholera 

! Small*/ 

POX' 

o 

Deaths 

8 

a 

O 

3 

s 

8 

a 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

i 

03 

o 

ja" 

i 

p 

Calcutta - 


0 


52 

30 

19 

Osn.lrfl 

« 

0 

m 

1 

0 

0 

Bombay 


1 


0 

25 

16 

Niigata 

|Vj 

6 

u 

o 

0 

Madrasi . 


0 


2 

9 

1 

Tsuruga . 

JKi 

0 

H 

H 

0 

0 

0 

Rangoon- . 


11 


0 

19 

2 

Hakodate 

K 

0 

0 

Kl 

Kl 

0 

Karachi 

.... 

2 

.... 

0 

3 

0 

Keel ung 

m 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Colombo 

Basra , 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

6 

1 

1 

6 

Pusan . . 

Bj 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Singapore. _ _ rr ,^ rnr . 

o 

0 

0 

o 

0 

Dairen. 1 .. 

*»r 

0 

o 

0 

0 

[ 

3 

Port. SwettcnhaTn 

o 

o 

o 

0 

o 

0 


jib 1 

o 

o 

0 

Penang 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

Brisbane 

■s 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

Batavia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

Fremantle . 

[K 1 

o 

o 

0 

0 

Surabaya. 

Samarang... 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Melbourne 

Sydney... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

Cheribon.... 

Belawan Deli 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

Rockhampton 

Townsville 

m 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Palembang 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Port Darwin 

n 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

Padang (Sumatra),. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Broome... 

H 

o 

0 

6 

0 

Sabaug (Rhio)._ .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Port Moresby 

■a 

o 

o 

o 

o 

n 

MakaSar....... I! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

.Auckland 

Kl 

o 

6 

0 

0 

0 

Menada _ _ 

o 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

Wellington 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Banjerniasin 

o 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

Christchurch 


o 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

Balik-papan. ...... 

0 1 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

Invercargill 


o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pontianak (Borneo)... 

o : 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Noumea 


o 

o 

o 

0 

0 

Sandakan (North 






Honolulu.......... 


0 

0 

n 

o 

0 

Borneo) 

o 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

Suez ..... 

Kl 

o 

6 

0 


0 

0 

Kuching (Sarawak) 

Timor Dilly 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

G 

14 

0 

1 

0 

Tor Quarantine Sta- 
tion. 

Alexnndrfft r 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Manila 

o 

0 

1 

o 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Zamboanga 

o 

0 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Port Said 

BJ 

o 

0 

0 

0 

A 

Bangkok 



41 

33 

I 0 

10 

6 

Mombasa (Kenya) 

Znmihnr _ _ _ _ . _ 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

Saigon and Cholon 

”6’ 

.... 

0 

0 

0 

mm 

o 

0 

0 

Haiphong. .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


If 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tourane 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 


o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hongkong 

, 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



o> 

0 

0 

0 

Shanghai 

o 

0 

0 

o 

11 

2 


BMBj 

0 

q 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Amoy 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.... 


KJI 

kw 

0 

0 

Nagasaki.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 


o 

Q 

Kl 

Q 

Q 

0 

Yokohama. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

Port Elizabeth. _ r - 

o 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

Shimonoseki 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 


n 

o 

ft! 

0 

0 

e ' 

Mo,)i _ . ...... _ . .. 

0 

o 

o 

o 

1 

o 

Port Louis (Mauritius) 

Bf 

0 

Kl 

n 

A 

u 

ft 

Kobe ...... ... j 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kl 

0 

Kl 


u 

A 

U 

ft 









"i 


HI 


V 

; 

U 
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CANADA 


April 2, 1926 


Communicable diseases — WeeJc ended March 13, 1926 . — The follow- 
ing table shows the number of cases of certain communicable diseases 
in seven Provinces of Canada during the week ended March 13, 
1926. The information was supplied by the Canadian Ministry of 
Health. 


9 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns- 

wick 

Que- 

bec 

On- 

tario 

Mani- 

toba 

Sas- 

katch- 

ewan 

Al- 

berta 

Total 

Tnflnenza __ 

34 




2 



38 

Lethargic encephalitis 



X 

1 



1 

Smallpox 




6 


3 

1 

10 

Typhoid fever 


1 

8 

10 


4 

23 








CUBA 

Communicable diseases — Habana — February , 1926. — During Febru- 
ary, 1926, communicable diseases were reported at Habana, Cuba, as 
follows : 


Disease 

New 

cases 

Deaths 

Re- 
main- 
ing 
under 
treat- 
ment 
Feb. 28, 
1926 

Disease 

New 

cases 

Deaths 

Re- 
main- 
ing 
under 
treat- 
ment 
Feb. 28, 
1926 

Chicken pox 

46 


17 

Measles 

107 

1 

36 

Diphtheria- 

17 

1 

4 

Paratyphoid fever 

1 


1 

Leprosy 


1 

7 

Scarlet favor 

30 


19 

Malaria U, . 

32 

1 

11 

Typhoid fever 1 

40 

3 

34 










1 Many of these eases from the interior. 


ECUADOR 

Plague — Guayaquil — February , 1926. — During the month of Febru- 
ary, 1926, 16 cases of plague with 7 deaths were reported at Guayaquil, 
Ecuador. 

Plague-infected rats. — During the same period, out of 19,586 rats 
examined, 172 rats were found plague infected. 

GREAT BRITAIN (SCOTLAND) 

Measles — Glasgow — January and February , 1926 . — An outbreak 
of measles has been reported at Glasgow, Scotland, as follows: 
Month of January, 1926, 4,519 cases with 65 deaths; February, 1926, 
* number of cases 5,986. The type of the disease was mild. 

Other diseases . — Among other diseases reported were 15 fatal cases 
of influenza and 25 of whooping cough in January, 1926; 218 cases of 
diphtheria and 361 cases of scarlet fever in February. 

Population, estimated, 1,034,500. 
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MADAGASCAR 

Plague — December , 1925 — January 1—15, 1 926 . — During the month 
of December, 1925, 400 cases of plague with 373 deaths were reported 
in the island of Madagascar, and from January 1 to 15, 1926, 161 
eases with 151 deaths. The types of the disease were bubonic, 
pneumonic, and septicemic. For distribution of occurrence accord- 
ing to locality see page 641. 

MEXICO 

Malaria — Typhoid fever — Los Mochis. — Malaria and typhoid fever 
were reported continuously present at Los Mochis, Mexico, from 
September 27, 1925, to February 20, 1926. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Communicable diseases — February , 1926 . — During the month of 
February, 1926, communicable diseases were notified in the Virgin 
Islands of the United States as follows : 


Disease and island 

Cases 

Remarks 

St, Thomas and St. John: 

’ Chancroid 

5 


Dengue . - 

2 


Gonorrhea * 

4 

St. John, 1. 

Tnfhifvnxft 

I 

St. John, 1. 

Malaria.. . . . ... 

1 

Malignant tertian. Imported, 

Larynx, 1; secondary, 1. 

Syphilis 

2 

Tet&mip- - T1 . r _ . , _ 

I 

Tuberculosis. . ... r _ _ 

3 


gt. Croix: 

Dysentery 

1 

Entamebic. 

Gonococcus infection- - _ 

1 

Syphilis 

5 

Secondary. 




YUGOSLAVIA 

Communicable diseases — January 1 -February 21, 1926 . — During 
the period from January 1 to February 21, 1926, communicable 
diseases were reported in Yugoslavia as follows: 


Diseases 

Cases 

Deaths 

Diseases 

Cases 

Deaths 

Anthrax 

35 

5 

Rabies 

1 

t 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

18 

m 

41 

11 

48 

1 i 

Relapsing fever 

1 

1,004 

13 

385 

81 

403 


Diphtheria and croup-.-. — , — 

Dysentery - ... 

Scarlet fever. 

Tetanus - , . 


Glanders. ........... 

3 

3 

Typhoid fever r 

Leprosy 

2 

1 

Tvpfaus fever 

Lethargic encephalitis 

5 

4 

Whooping cough - - 

Measles .. 

2,032 

28 
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April 2, 1028 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

The reports contained in the following tables must not be considered as complete or final as regards 
either the lists of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports are given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended April 2, 1926 1 


CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Chosen 

November, 1925... 

6 

5 


India: 




Calcutta 

Jan. 31-Feb. 6 

41 

34 


Ind<o~China: 





French Settlements 

December, 1925... 

880 

712 


Japan,. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 26... 

31 



Siam: 





Bangkok — 

Jan. 31-Feb. 6 

22 

10 



PLAGUE 


Ecuador: 

Guayaquil February - 


Iraq: 

Bagdad Jan. 17-23 

Batavia . Jan. 30-Feb. 5.. 

Cheribon Jan. 17-23 

Madagascar 


Province — 

Ambositra Dec 16-31 

Itasy . do 

Moramanga do 

Tananarive do 

Province— 

Ambositra Jan. 1-15 

Itasy - do 

Moramanga do 

Tananarive— 

Tananarive Town do ... 

Other localities do 

Nigeria November 

Russia October 

Siam Nov. l-Dec. 26. 


7 Rats taken: 19,586; plague-infected 
rats found, 172. 


Dec. 1-15, 1925: Cases, 194; 

deaths, 170. 

Dec. 16-31, 1925: Cases, 206; 

deaths, 194. Total: Cases, 400; 
deaths, 373. 

Jan. 1-15, 1926: Cases, 161; 

deaths, 153. Bubonic, pneu- 
monic, septicemic. 


SMALLPOX 


Algeria: 




Algiers 

Feb. 1-10 

15 


Arabia: 




Aden 

Feb. 14-20 

3 


Brazil: 




Manaos 

Dee. 1-31 


12 

Do 

Jan. 31-Feb. 20 


6 

Rio de Janeiro 

Jan, 17-Fob. 6 

94 

71 

Canada: 




Alberta 




Manitoba — 




Winnipeg 

Mar. 14-20 

1 


Ontario 




Kingston 

! Mar. 8-14. 

1 


Saskatchewan 




Regina 

Mar. 7-13 

2 


Chile: 




Punta Arenas 

Dec. 13-26.. 


8 

Do. . 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 _ 


4 

China: 

Foochow 

Jan. 31-Feb. 6 

- 


Hongkong 

do.. 

2 

3 

Manchuria— 




Dairen 

Jan. 18-31 

13 

5 

Harbin 

Feb. 12-18 

1 



Mar. 7-13, 1925: Case?, I. 

Mar. 7-13, 1926: Cases, 6. 
Mar. 7-13, 1926: Cases, 3, 

Present. 


'Prom medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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April 2, 1026 

CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended April 2, 1926-~-Continucd 

SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

China— Continued. 

South Manchuria— 

Feb. 14-20 

3 


Railway lino. 


.....do 

1 


Do. 


Feb. 7-20 

7 

17 

Cases, foreign residents in settle- 
ment and vicinity; deaths, 
Chinese residents in settle- 
ments 


December, 1025... 
Nov ember-D e- 

77 

Gold Coast - 

23 

1 


Great Britain 

England and Wales-- __ 

cember 

Feb. 21-Mar. 6.... 

401 




Jan. 3i-Pcb, 6 

1 


Newcastle-On-Tyne 

Sheffield . 

Feb. 21-27 

3 



Feb. 28- Alai*. 6 

3 



Greece: 

Athens 

Dec. 1-31 

1 



I)o 

Feb. 1-28. 

27 

2 


Salonika __ ... 

Feb. 16-22 

1 


India: 

Bombay 

Jan. 31-Feb. 13 

30 

10 

22 


Calcutta 

Jan. 31-Feb. 6 

43 


"Karachi __ 

Feb. 7-13 

0 

3 


Indo-China (French): 

Saigon 

Jan, 18-Fcb. 7..... 

4 


Including 100 square kilometers 
of surrounding country. 

Italy 

Dec. 6- Jan. 2 

14 


Do 

! Jan. 3-16 

12 



Catania 

Feb. 22-28-- 

1 


Mexico: 

Tnrronrt .. n _. T .. L ** . 

Feb. 1-28 


21 


■NTigrvrin, 

November 

136 


Portugal: 

Lisbon 

Jan. 17-Feb. 13.... 

47 



TRirmivmo , 

August-October 

July- October 

3 



U.T3,saift-. , r 

1, 503 

5 


Later than previously published 
reports. 

Siam: 

TtfmgVoV . n r - 

Jan. 31-Feb* ft, 

2 

Spain: 

■Madrid 

.Tan 1-31 


1 


V?ilATip.ia .... 

Feb. 28-AIar. 5 

1 



Rxyit.y.ftrland - T 

, Dec. 27-Jan. 30 

37 



Trinidad 

, Feb. 6-20 

2 


Type, alastrim. 






TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria: 

Algiers 




| 

Jan. 1-31, 1928: Cases, 1. 

Bulgaria--- - , — 

TWpmber 

21 

1 

China: 

Antung ..... 

Feb. 1-21 

5 



Chechoslovakia - 

December 

52 

1 


Greece 



December, 1925: Cases, 12. 

Athens ...... 

Feb. 1-28 

19 

3 

Salonika... 

Feb. 2-8 

1 


Hungary 

November-De- 

13 



Mexico: 

Mexico City 

cember. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 6.... 

13 


Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral District. 

Mofooeo . . n , r , . 

DeoAmhAr . 

54 


Norway fI __ T , 

do .... 

1 



Poland. T ... , r ..... 

Dec. 20- Jan. 2 

103 

6 


Dp-- r - - - - - 

Jam 3-16 

120, 

14 


Rumania ..._J 

September-Octo- 

her. 

July- October. 

Feb. 9-22 -■ 

74 

7 


Russia 

6,035 


Later than previously published 
reports,. 

From unofficial sources. (Press.) 

Outbreaks. 

Turkey: 

Constantin nple _ . 

5 

3 

Union of South Africa: 

Capa Colony. ^ n ,__ r . 

Jan. 31-Feb. 6 



Yugoslavia. ..... 




Jan. 1-Fcb. 21, 1926: Cases, 81? 
deaths, 12. 



i 



1 Population, foreign (estimated), 30,070: Chinese (estimated), 790,172, 
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April 2, 1926 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended April 2, 1926 — Continued 

YELLOW FEVER 




2 

2 


cember. 

i 

1 



Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to March 26, 1926 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 


October, 1925 

6 







Oct. 18, 1925, to Jan. 2, 1926: 
Cases, 21, 316; deaths, 12,371. 
Jan. 3-16, 1926: Cases, 4,680; 
deaths, 2,625. 


Nov. 1-28 

101 

89 

Bo 

Dec 6-26.. 

54 

Do 

Dec. 27- Jan. 16.... 


41 

Do 

Jan 24-30 ... 

34 

29 

Madras . - 

Nov. 15- Jan. 2 

174 

70 


Bo 

Jan. 3-Feb. 13 

75 

46 


Rangoon 

Nov 8-Dec. 5 

4 

4 


Bo 

Jan. 24-30 

1 

1 


Indo- China.- 




September, 1925: Cases, 9; deaths, 
5. September. 1924: Cases, 7; 
deaths, 4. (European cases, 2.) 

Province— 

Sept. 1-30 

2 

2 

Cochin China 


5 

3 

Saigon 

Jan. 4-17 

2 

2 

Including 100 square kilometers 
of surrounding country. 

Tonkin" 

September, 1925... 
Aug. 30-Oct. 17... 

2 


Japan 

409 


Bo 

OctT. 25-No v 2S... 

82 



Philippine Islands* 

Manila 

Nov. 9- Jan. 3-- 

15 

10 


Do 

Jan. 4-Feb. 6 

23 


Province— 

Bataan. __ 

Nov 30-Dec. 26... 

29 

25 


Do - 

Jan. 2-16 

1 

1 


B ula can. 

Oct 18-No v. 7 

92 

64 


Do 

Nov 23-Dec. 31— - 

200 

88 

; 

Do 

Jan. 2-16 

5 

5 


Laguna 

Nov. 23-Dec. 26... 

18 

14 


Nueva Ecija 

do ... 

6 

2 


Pampanga 

Nov. 1-7 

1 

l 


Do - 

Nov 23-Dec* 31 

113 

85 


Do 

Jftn* - 

27 

24 


Rizal 

Sept. 27-Nov. 21 
Dec, 21-30 

75 

21 


Do 

14 

11 


Komblon 

Dec. 7-13 

23 

12 


Russia * 

May-June 



Do 

July-August 

4 



Siam* 

Bangkok 

Oct. 4-Nov. 14 

108 

68 


Do 

Nov, 22-Dec, 26... 

270 

149 


Do 

Dec, 27- Jan. 30.—. 

146 

102 


On vessel: 

Steamship 

Oct. 3 

9 

Arrived at Bangkok, Siam: 
Cases in coolie passengers. 





PLAGUE 


Argentina 

Buenos Aires. 


Jan 24-30. 


1 


Brazil: 

Bahia 

Do 

Santos 

British East Africa: 
Kenya— 

Kisumu 

Uganda Protectorate. 


Nov. 8-Dec. 27 3 

Dec. 27- Jan. 30 4 

Dec. 8-21 


Nov. 22- Dec. 5 

September-No- 

vember. 


1 

333 


Canary Islands: 

La Laguna 

Las Palmas 

Do 

Santa Cruz de Tenoriffe 

Do 


Dec. 24 


Jan. 7 

Doc. 18-27 

Dec. 28-Feb. l 


3 

1 

1 

3 

3 


1 

2 

2 


2 

30S 


2 


1 


Jan. 21-30, 1926: 6 cases, occur* 
ring in interior provinces oi 
Salta and Santa Fe, 


i From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 




April 2, 1920 
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CHOLEKA, PLAGUE* SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to March 26, 1926 — Continued 

, PLAGUE— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Kcmarks 

Celebes: , 

MakafffW 

Dec. 29-Jan, 26 

7 

7 

Netherlands East Indies. 

Ceylon: 

Colombo.-. 

Nov. 15-Dec. 5 

3 

3 

1 plague rodent 

Do 

Dee. 27-Jan. 16 

2 

2 

Tin 




Do. 

China: 

Nov. 15-Jan. 23 



Prevalent. 

Ecuador. 

Eloy Alfaro 

Jan. 1-15 

1 


Guayaquil 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31 

31 

12 


Do" 

Jan. 1-31 

34 

14 

Bats taken, Nov. 1-Dec. 31, 1925, 
49,370; rats found infected, 281. 
Bats taken, Jan. 1-31, 1926, 
24,672; rats found infected, 234. 
Jan. 1-Dec. 9, 1925: Cases, 138. 
Corresponding period, 1924: 
Cases, 365. 

Including Piraeus. 


do 

1 

Effyot . 





Nov. 18 

1 

i 

Fayoum Province 

i Dec. 3-9 

1 

l 

Greece: 

Athens 

Nov. 1-30 

18 

4 

Do 

Jan. 1-31 

14 

3 

TTAraWlfttan 

Feb. 4 

1 

On island of Crete. 

Patras - 

Nov. 13-Dec. 12—. 

4 

1 

Hawaii Territory: 

Paauilo ----- - 



Jan. 29, 1926: Plague-infected rat 

India- 




found in vicinity. 

Oct. 18, 1925, to Jan. 2, 1926: 
Cases, 15,135; deaths, 10,677. 
Jan. 3-16, 1926: Cases, 4,680; 

Bombay 

Dec. 6-12 

1 

I 

do: — 

Jan. 3-9 

2 

2 


Dec. 6-12 

1 

1 

deaths, 2,625. 

TR>rfir>hi . , 

Nov. 1-Dec. 19 

4 

3 

Madras 

Oct. 25 -Nqv. 7 

75 

41 


Do 

Nov. 15-21 

35 

22 


Tin 

Dec. 20-26 

108 

64 


Tin 

Jan. 8-9 

135 

83 


Dn 

Jan. 17-23 

113 

73 


■Rangoon __ __ 

Oct. 25-Dec. 26... - 

23 

15 


Do 

Dec. 27-Jan. 30 

17 

15 


Indo-China 



September, October, 1925: Cases, 
25; deaths, 23. 

Province— 

Cambodia 

Sept. 1-30 

11 

11 

Cochin China ._ - 

September-Octo- 

14 

12 


Iraq: " 

Bagdad , 

ber. 

Dee. 13- Jan. 2 

7 

3 



Jan. 10-30— 


5 


Java: 

Batavia ..... 

Oct. 24-No v. 6 

04 

89 

Province. 

Do. 

Nov. 14-Jan. 1 

315 

297 

Do 

Jan. 2-29 

182 

174 


Chcribon „ 

Sept. 27-Oct. 17— 
Nov, 15-Dcc. 19., _ 

166 


Tin 

96 



Dfoklakarta 

Oct, 20-Nov. 9 


Epidemic in 1 locality. 

Do. 

■RTfvdiri 

Dec. 7— 



Pekalongan r . .... 

Sept. 27-Oct. 17— 


42 

DO-- 

Nov. 8-Dec, 19. — 


131 i 


Bom hang 

Oct. 20 — _ 


Do, 

Surabaya 

Oct. 11-Dec. 26 

59 

59 

Do _ 

, Dec. 27-Jan, 9 

16 

16 


Tegal ._ ,. .. 

Sept 27-Oct. 17... 

6 

6 


Tin 

Nov. 8-Dec. 19 

29 


Madagascar.,.. 




Nov. 1-30, 1925: Cases, Ml 
deaths* 220. 

Province— 

Itasy_ 

Sept. 16-Oct. 31... 

20 

20 

Do- 

Nov. 16-30 

13 

25 

368 

13 

25 

341 


Moramanga 

Tananarive . _ r . 

Sept. 16-Nov. 30- - 
do „ 


Town- 

Fort Dauphin 

.do 

6 

3 


TaagatavA (port) 

, Sept. 16-30 

3 

2 


Do 

, Oct. 16-Nov. 30. — 

9 

9 


Tananarive., 

, Sept. 16-30.... 

2 

2 


Tin 

. Nov. 1-30 

11 

11 


Mauritius Island .... 

, Sept, 20-Dec. 26... 
, Oct, 1-Nov. 30--.. 

21 

IS 


Pamplemmissfis .. ... r , 

3 

2 


Port lirtnis _. , . 

, .....do 

4 

l 


Bividre du Bemnart 

. — -..do.--— — 

2 
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April 3, 1820 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

% 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to March 26, 1026 — Continued 

PLAGUE — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Nigeria 

August-0 ctober — . 

Jan. 26 

496 

371 


Peru: 

Huacho 

15 

Port 60 miles north of Callao. 

In hospital. Some cases in prov- 

Tiima 

Jan. 1-31 

20 


Mnllfindn ... r _ .. 

do 


ince. 

12 or 15 eases reported unoffi- 
cially. 

Russia _ 

May- June 

67 


Tin 

J uly-September. _ _ 
September-Octo- 

157 



Senegal 

45 

25 


Siam 

Aug. 23-Oct. 31... 

53 

43 


Bangkok 

Nov. 15-28 

3 

3 


fin 

Jan. 3-30.- 

38 

33 


Straits Settlements: 


8 

8 



Jan. 3-9 

2 

2 


Syria: 

■Reirnt 

Nov. 11-20 

1 



Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province — 

'K'iTnbf'rlftv district: 

Dec. 13-19 

1 





1 


European. 

Native. Ou farm. 

Nov. 15-21 

1 



Nov, 29-Dec. 5 

1 

1 

In native. 


Dec. 6-12 

1 

1 

Native. On farm. 

On vessel: 

Steamship Cid 




Jan. 29, 1926. At Buenaventura, 
Columbia. Rat was killed 
while jumping ashore from 
vessel. (See Public Health 
Reports, Feb. 26, 1926, p. 408.) 





SMALLPOX 

Algeria: 

Algiers * 

Nov. 21-Dec. 31... 

177 



~ Tin ( , 

Jan. 1-10 

64 



Tin 

Jan. 21-31 

36 



Arabia: 

Aden 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 

1 


Imported. 

Do 

Jan. 10- Feb. 6 

3 

1 

Argentina: 

Rosario _ 

October. 

1 


Australia: 

Queensland— 

Brisbane 


1 



Bahamas - 




In Nassau district. Stated to 

Brazil: 

Para 

Jan. 10-30...—.... 

25 

5 

have been imported. Re- 
ported under date of Fob. 23, 
1926. 

Rio de Janeiro. 

Nov. 1-28 

134 

72 


Do 

Dec. 6-26 

65 

26 


Do 

Dec. 27-Jan, 16.. 

37 

29 


British East Africa: 

Kenya— 

Mdmhasft _ 

Nov, 15-Dec. 19... 

14 

6 


Do 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 

1 


From mainland. 

Uganda Protectorate 

Sept. 1-Oct, 31.... 

.Tim 5-11 

8 

4 

British South Africa: # 

2 



Southern Rhndnsia 

Nov. 13-Dec. 23... 

3 



Canada * 


Sept. 13-Jan. 2: In 7 Provinces, 
186 cases. Jan. 3-Feb. 27, 1926: 
Cases, 277. 

A Iherta 

Jan. 10-Feb. 27 

29 


Cal gar v 

Dee. 13-19 

1 


From Dmmheller, vicinity of 

British Columbia— 

Vancouver 

Jan. 4-10 

1 


Calgary. 
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April 2, 1926 

CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

0 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to March 26, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Beinarks 

Canada— Continued 






,Ta.n. 3-Fp,h. 27 _ _ _ 

26 



Winnipeg . - 

Dec. 13-19 

2 




Jan. 3-Foh. fi 

9 



New Brunswick— 







1 



Ontario - 

December, 1925- - . 

32 

1 


Do 

Jan. 1-Feb. 13 

103 



Do „ . ... 

Feb. 21-27 

19 




Xnn, i-TPoh or 

16 


Township. 


Fob. 1-28 

6 


Do. 


. __ do 

7 


Do. 

Wilmnt 

do 

6 


Do. 


do 

4 



THtehennir 

do 

26 



North Bay. 

do 

3 



Ottawa. / 

Dec. 6-12 

2 



Do 

Jan. 3-Feb. 0 

2 



Toronto 

Dec. 27 -Jan. 2 

1 



Do 

Jan. 3-Feb. 28 

25 



Trenton. . 

do 

15 



Saskatchewan.. 

.Ton. 3-Foh. 13 . ... 

39 



Do 

Fob. 21-27 

10 



Moose Jaw _ 

.... do 

2 




Jan. 24-30 _ 

1 



Saskatoon.. __ 

Feb. 14-20 

1 



Ceylon: 





Colombo. . .. . .. 

Dec. 6-12 

1 


Port case. 

Do 

Jan. 3-Feb. 6 

5 



China: 





Amoy.. , . - . . . . 

Oct. 25-Dec. 19 


1 


Do. _. .. . 

Jan. 10-30 



Present. 

Anfcung „ 

Dec. 7-20 

2 



Chungking. , , , 

Nov. 15-Feb. 6 



Do. 

Foochow 

Nov. 1-Jan. 23 



Do. 

Hankow 

Nov. 14-Dec. 26. __ 

4 



Do 

Jan. 10-16 

1 



Hongkong 

Nov. 22-Dec. 28—. 

4 



Do 

Jan. 3-30 

4 



Manchuria— 





An-shan 

Dec. 6-12 

1 



Do 

Jan. 10-Feb. 13 

6 


South Manchurian Bailway. 

Changchun 

do 

11 


Do. 

Dairen — 

Oct. 19-Dec. 27.-. 

73 

15 


Do 

Dee. 2S-Jan, 17 

27 

6 


Changchun _ __ 

Jan. 3 1-Feb. 6. 

4 



Fushun 

Jan. 17-23 

3 


Do. 

Harbin 

Jan. 1-7 

1 



K4u-yuan_. 

Jan, 10-30 

4 


Do. 

Ktingeh tiling 

.Tap. 3 1-Feb. 6 

1 



Lio-yang 

Jan. 17-23 

1 


Do. 

Mukden 

Oct.. 24-No v. 15... 

1 


Do. 

Do 

Jan. 24-Feb. 13 

2 


Do. 

Tieh-ling 

do . 

2 



Nanking.... 

Nov, 21-Dec. 26... 



Present, 


Dec. 27- Fob. 13... 



Do, 

Shanghai 

Oct. 25- Jan, 2 

37 

36 


Do 

Jan. 3-Feb. 6 

39 

77 

Cases, foreign only. 

Swatow ... ... 

Nov. 22-Feb. 13... 



Prevalent. 

Tientsin ... .... , 

Nov. I-Dec. 19.... 

2 



Do. , _ _ 

Jan. 23-30 

1 



Chosen: 





Seishin T . 

JilTl . 1-3I r r- --m-t 

5 

2 


Egypt: 




Alexandria. , .. .. 

Dec. 3-31 

5 

2 


Do 

Jan. 8—14 , 

2 

1 


Do _ 

Jan. 20-Feb. 11.... 

4 

1 


3£sfch<mia ... . __ ^ 




November, 1925: Cases, 3. 

France ..... ..... 




Septembor-October, 1923: Cases, 

Gold Coast. ... 

September, 1925... 

14 j 

4 

91, 
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April 2, 1926 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to March 26, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Great Britain: 

finglftpr] ftrjd Wale/! 




Nov. 15-D&C.26, 1925: Cases , 790. 
Dec. 27-Feb. 20, 1926: Cases, 
3,411. 

Hull 

Dec. 27- Jan. 23 

29 


Do 

Feb. 7-27 

7 



Jan. 14-Feb. 6 ... 

4 


Newcastle-on-Tyne 

T)n 

Nov. 29-Dec. 19... 

6 



Dec. 27-Feb. 20... 

21 



Nottingham _ _ _ 

Nov. 22-Dec. 26 

9 



RnT .. 

Dec. 27- Jan. 9 

2 



Sheffield 

Nov. 22-Dec. 12... 

7 



Do 

Dec. 20-26 

3 



Do 

Dec. 27-Feb. 6—.. 

12 



South Shields 

Feb. 9 


Reported present in severe form. 
Oct. 1-31, 1925: Cases, 16, 

O rep.ee 




Athens . _ 

Nov. 1-30 

17 

i 

Do . 

Jan. 1-31. 

23 

1 


India 



Oet. 18-Dec. 26, 1925: Cases, 
19,472; deaths, 4,440. Dec. 27, 
1925-Jan. 16, 1926; Cases, 

Bombay 

Nov. 8-Dec. 26 

26 

20 

Do 

Dec. 27- Jan. 30 

71 

37 


Nov. 29-Dee. 26 

48 

176 j 

25 

18,016; deaths, 7,378. 

Do 

Dec, 27- Jan. 30 

103 

TTaraebi 

Nov. 1-21 

23 


Do 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 

4 

2 


DO 

Dftfi. 12-13 

3 


Do 

Dec. 29-Feb. 13... 

29 

12 


Madras 

Jan. 24-30 

4 

1 



Oct. 25-Nov. 28... 
Dec. 6-26 

3 

4 



Do 

1 


Do 

Dec. 27-Jan. 16 

13 

1 


Do 

Jan. 24-30. 

6 


Indo- China __ 




September-0 ctober, 1925: Cases, 
204; deaths, 62. September, 
1924: Cases, 78; deaths, 22 

September, 1924: Cases, 8; 
deaths, 2. 

September, 1924: Cases, 1C; 
deaths, 1. 

September, 1924: Cases, 43; 
deaths. 19. 

Including 100 kilometers of sur- 
rounding country. 

Province— 

Annam 

Sept. 1-Oct. 31.... 

do.. ..... 

90 

23 

Cambodia 

72 

30 

Coohin China 

do 

61 

2 

30 

Saigon 

Dec. 21-27. . . 

1 

Do 

Jan. 1-17 

2 


Tonkin 

Dec. 2-Jan. 2 

22 


Iraq 



Sept. 6-Oct. 17, 1925: Cases, 81; 
deaths, 40. 

Bagdad 

Nov, 1-Dec. 26 

19 

15 

Do 

Dec. 27-Jan. 30 

U 

4 

Italy 


Aug. 2-Oct. 31, 1925: Cases, 38. 

Catania r __ __ 

Feb. 1R-7T 

1 


Genoa 

Jan, 21~Feb. 10.... 

4 



Rome 

Oct. 12-25 

1 



Jamaica 




Nov. 29-Dec. 26, 3925: Cases, 95. 
Dec. 27, 1925-Fob, 27, 1920: Cases, 
260 Reported as alastriin. 
Reported as alastrim. 

Do. 

Kingston.* 

Nov. 29-Dec. 2o... 

43 

48 


Do 

Dec. 27-Jan. 30.. .1 


Japan: 

Nagasaki „ 

Feb. 15-21 

1 


Taiwan 

Nov. 11-Dec. 10... 

3 



Yokohama........ 

Dec. 14-20 

1 



Do 

Feb. 23 

7 



Java: 

Batavia 

Oct. 24-30... 

1 



Do 

Nov. 14-Dec. 25... 

7 



Buitenzorg .. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 

1 



Cheribon 

Nov. 8-Dec. 12 

2 



Kraksaun 

Oct. U- 17 

11 



Malang 

Oct. ll-Jan. 2 

3 



North Bantam 

Oct. 4-17 

4 



Pekalongan 

Oct. 25-31 

1 



Proholimro . . __ r 

Oct. 11-17 

1 



Surabaya 

Oct. 11-Dce. 26- 

633 

104 


Do . 

Dec. 27-Jan. 16 

66 

22 


South Bantam 

Oct. 11-17 

1 



Tegal 

Oct. 4-10 

9 

1 


Latvia 




. December, 1925: Cases, 3. 

Malta 

Nov. 1-Dec. 21 

21 

3 

Do 

1 

. Jun. 1-31, 1926: Cases, 15. 






April 2, 1926 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to March 26, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 





Julv-Septeraber, 1925: Deaths, 


Dec. 13-Jan. 2 

4 

3 

1, 157. 




7 

Do 

Feb 14-Mar. 6 


7 


DnrflTigo 

Dec. 1-31 


1 


Do 

Jan. 1-31 » 

2 


Guadalajara 

Dec. 27-Mar. 8 


12 

Including municipalities in Fed- 


Nov. 28-Dec. 5 

i 


Do 

Jan. 3-Feb. 6 

4 


eral District. 

Do. 

San Luis Potosi 

Jan. 17-Feb. 27 


33 


Tampico 

Dec. 21- Jan, 2 

i 

1 


Do 

Jan. 2-Feb. 28 

6 



Torroon _ 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31 

51 


Do.. 

Jan. 1-31 


33 


Netherlands: 

The Hague-. 

Jan 30-Feb. 6.. 

X 

1 

August-October, 1925: Oases, 

Nigeria __ _ 



Palestine: 

Hehion . 

Jan 26-Feb. 1 

2 


211; deaths, 6. 

Tiberias .. __ 

Feb. 9-15 

l 

i 


Persia: 

Teheran 

July 23-Oct. 22 

! 

465 


Peru: 

Arequlpa _ ... 

Oct. 1-Dec. 31 

j 

2 


Poland __ _ 




Nov. 1-28, 1925: Cases, 9. 

Portugal: 

Lisbon .. >_ __ 

Oct. 4-31 



124 


Do 

Nov. 16-Dec. 27 


60 


Do... 

Nov. 14-Dec. 

187 



Do 

1 

c 

& 

40 

23 


Oporto _ 

Nov. 22-Dec. 19. „J 

2 

3 


1 Do 

Dec. 27-Feb. 13. „J 

2 

1 


Ttnssifi- . . 




May-June, 1925: Cases, 2,333. 

Do 

July-August - 

760 


Siam — 



July 12-Sept. 5, 1925: Cases, 21; 

Bangkok 

Dec. 20-25 

3 

1 

deaths, 6. 

Do 

Dec. 26- Jan. 30 

32 

10 | 

Sierra Leone: 

Konno district _ 

Dec. 16-31., - 

5 



Spain: 

Madrid 

Year 1925 

18 


Malaga 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 


2 


Do 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 


1 


Valencia 

Dec. 20-26 

1 



Do 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 

1 



Do 

Jan. 10 -Feb. 6 

9 



Do 

Feb. 14-27 

5 



Straits Settlements: 

Singapore 

Dec. 20-26-t 

3 



Do... 

Jan. 10-10 

2 

1 


Switzerland. - __ 



June 28-Nov. 21; 1925; Cases, 02, 

Lucerne 

Oct, 1-lSiov. 30 

8 


Zurich 

Dee. 27-Jan. 2 

1 



Trinidad (West Indies): 

Port oi Spain 

Jan, 22,,,,- 

1 


Imported, 

Tunisia: 

Tunis 

Nov. 21-30 

2 


Do 

Dec, 11-31 

10 

1 


Do 

Jan. 1-Feb. 20 

6 



Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province _ 

Jnn. 17-22 



Outbreaks 

Orange Free State— 

Kuril man district 

.T«r> . Irt-lfl 



Do. 

Ladvbrand district 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 



Do. 

Transvaal— 

Belfast district. , _ r - 

do 



Do. 

Gcrnjistori district . 

Jap. 2-9 



Do. 

Pretoria district 

Dpo. fl-12 . 



Outbreaks. In native compound. 
Mexican steamer Montezuma, at 
Port of- Ensenada, Mexico. 

On vessel __ . _ - 

Fob. 51 _ 

2 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to March 26, 1926— Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Algeria: * 

Algiers 

Nov. 1-Dec. 20 

2 


~ Do - 

Feb. 1-10 

8 


Argentina: 

Rosario 

Oct. 13-Dec. 31 

2 


Bulgaria 

Sept. 1-Nov. 30 — 
Dec. 25-31 

29 

2 


1 


Dn 

Jan. 8-14 

2 


Chile 




Achao 

Den. 15-31 

1 


Pnlnns 

do 

1 


Chilian 

do 

24 


Gnnr.pptinn 

do 

c 


Linares 

do 

1 


Los Angeles - 

do - 

5 


Pence 

do 

2 


8nn Carina 

do - 

1 


Talca _ 

do 

1 


Valparaiso.. 

do 

4 


Do 

Nov. 29-.Tnn. 2 


2 

China: 

Antung - 

Nov. 29-Dec. 27- 

5 

1 

Do" 

Jan. 4-10 

1 

Hongkong - 

Dec. 27- Jan. 2 

1 


Manchuria— 

Harbin 

Dee. 17-Feb. 4 

3 


Czechoslovakia 

October-N ovember 

94 


Egypt: . 

Alexandria 

Jan ft-14 

1 


Cairo 

Nov. 5-11 

2 

2 

Port Said 

Nov. 19-25 

1 

Finland 



France 

July-0 etober 

4 


Germany 

Oct. 25-31 

1 


Greece: ' 

Athens 

Nov. 1-30 

11 

2 

Do 

Jan. 1-31 

19 

4 

Saloniki 

Dec. 29- Jan. 4 

1 


Hungary _ _ _ 




Ireland: 

Cork County- 

Cork 

Dec. 26-Jan. 1 

2 

! * 

Do 

0Q f 2*"8 -r-- 

5 


Human way 

Nov. 14__ ... 

1 


Galway County - 

Oct. 17 

1 


La* * *a - 

October-December 

4 


Till. nm 



Mexico „-s 




Agu/iscalientes 

Dec. 14-19 

1 


Durango 

rw. i-3i 


1 

Do 

Jan. 1-31. 


1 

G uadala jara w - ,, 

Dec. 8-28 


2 

Do - — 

Dec. 29- Jan. 4 


1 

Mexico City 

Nov. 22-Dec. 26... 

45 

Do 

Dec.27-Fcb, 27 

66 


San Luis Potosi - 

Feb. 6-13 


1 

Tampico — _ __ 

Dec. 21-Jan. 10.„.. 

1 

1 

Torreon 

November, 1925,. . 

1 

Vfirn Orm . , 

Feb. 12 ! 


1 

Morocco - 

August-November 

39 


Norway ... . _ _ , _ 



Palestine: 

Gaza 

Dec. 18 

1 


Jaffa - 

IJftn. 1-7 

1 


zn.ro th _____ 

Nov. 3-9 

1 


Safari _ . .... . 

Nov. 24-30 

1 


Tnl-Aviv. _ 

! do 

1 


Pern: , 

Araqnipn T r . 

, October-December 
, Oct. 11-Nov. 14 


3 

Polnnrl 

142 

16 

Do 

. Nov. 29-Dec. 19,.- 

144 


Rmmi>ifi _ . _ TT . - 



! 


Remarks 


Deo. 15-31, 1925: Cases, 46. 


October, 1925: 1 case. 


November, 1925: Cases, 3. 


September-OCtobor, 1925: Cases, 
9; deaths, 1. 

July-September, 1925: Deaths, 
90 . 


Inculding municipalities in Fed- 
eral District. 

Do. 


November, 1925: Case, 1. 


July-August, 1925: Cases, 197; 
deaths, 15. 
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Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to March 26, 1926 — Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Russia - 




May- June, 1925: Cases, 10,680. 
July-September, 1925: Cases, 
3,851. 

Do 




Turkey: 

C onstanti nople 

Jan. 24-30 

3 

i 

Union of South Africa 



October, 1925: Cases, 88; deaths, 

Cape Province 

V 

Oct. 1-31 

63 

5 

7 (colored). Cases, European, 
7. December, 1925: Cases, 78; 
deaths, 9. Coloied: Cases, 73; 
deaths, 9. 

Coloied. 

Do 

Nov. 8-Dec. 31 

47 

8 

Do 

Jan. 3-23 

Outbreaks. 

Grahamstown 

Jan. 24-30 

; 2 


Middleburg district 

Natal 

Dec. 6-12 

l i 


European. On farm. 

Oct. 1-Dec. 5 

i 



Durban. _ , 

Jan. 3-16 

i 



Orange Free State 

Nov. 29-Dec, 5 

23 

i 


Do 

Dec. 1-31 j 

8 

! 

l 


Bethulia district 

Dec. 6-12 


Outbreaks. 

Bothaville district 

do 

! 1 


Native. On farm. 

Transvaal.. 

Oct. 1-31. . . 

1 

l 

Do. 

Dec. 1-31 

L * 



Bloemhof dist net * . _ 

Dec. 27-Jan 


Outbreaks. On farm. 
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THE PUBLIC HEALTH NURSE 


By J. G. Townsend, Surgeon, United States Public Health Service 

With the development of modern public health programs having 
definite objectives there has been correspondingly created a demand, 
more and more insistent, for the public health nurse, properly trained 
as such. The average young woman who desires to enter upon the 
life of real service which public health nursing offers will naturally 
seek for information as to— 

(1) What must I do to qualify? 

(2) What is the salary and permanency of office? 

(3) What will be my duties? 

These are all pertinent questions and will be discussed in turn. 

1. THE PREPARATION NECESSARY 

For nurses who wish to enter the public health field, various types 
of courses are available. For example: At a prominent northern 
college a one-year course in u General public health nursing ” is 
given for graduate nurses and students in schools of nursing who 
have completed a two-year course in a general hospital. The 
course includes some field work, besides basic teaching in the funda- 
mentals of public health nursing, with emphasis upon family health 
through social, educational, and preventive work. A one-year 
course in industrial nursing may be taken, or a four-month course 
in field work. 

It is also possible at this institution, for those who decide early on 
this specialty of the nursing profession, to matriculate for a five- 
year course. The first two years represent general college work, 
the third and fourth years are spent in a school for nurses, and the 
fifth year is spent in special preparation for public health nursing, 
special attention being paid to social, educational, and preventive 
work. This five-year course should be of special interest to women 
who wish to enter the nursing profession and who desire to combine 
training for public health nursing with courses leading to the degree 
of bachelor of science. It also shortens the usual nurses' course by 
one year. 

During the summer months courses in public health nursing have 
been given at a few colleges, with the assistance of the United States 
Public Health Service. The instruction includes theoretical study 

87199° — 26 1 (051) 
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afc the university and field work under competent field supervisors. 
Both instruction and field work include school nursing, infant welfare 
nursing, rural nursing, industrial nursing, and public health instruc- 
tion in communicable diseases. This course is open only to graduate 
nurses. 

Many colleges and State universities now provide for special 
courses for those washing to enter the public health nursing field, 
with courses of from six months to two years. 

It is to be hoped that, as public health becomes more and more 
popularized in the minds of the people, we shall see a better stand- 
ardization of initial public health instruction, not only for nurses 
but for physicians as well; and instead of its being possible to make 
selections from courses ranging from two months to five years, 
courses will be chosen from curricula which extend over a standard 
length of time. This, of course, docs not apply to special post- 
graduate courses for public health nurses in specialized branches. 

As stated in the American Journal of Public Health, January, 
1926, page 32: 

It was the need of standards which caused the three national organizations, 
namely, the American Public Health Association, the State and Provincial 
Health Authorities of North America, and the National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing, to appoint a joint committee to consider the minimum quali- 
fications for positions of directors and supervisors of public health and, in addi- 
tion, to consider the higher standards which we hope to attain in 1930. 

In summary, I quote from a statement by the Committee on Edu- 
cation of the National Organization for Public Health Nursing: 

The training a nurse gets in the schools for nurses teaches her to care for the 
individual during his sickness. It usually does not give any instruction or 
experience in the treatment of family and community problems, which con- 
stitute a large part of the responsibility of the public health nurse. Neither docs 
it give instruction in carrying out nursing measures in homes where there is little 
or no equipment available. 

For public health nursing a nurse needs to know a great deal about preventive 
medicine, sanitation, housing, the social problems which lead to and result from 
sickness, and the methods used in the treatment of these problems, the social 
and medical legislation of her State, and the machinery and officials provided for 
its enforcement. Above all, the nurse must learn how to teach. If public health 
nurses are to make good the claim that is being made for them that they are the 
best agents for popular education in health matters, their teaching as well as 
their nursing, must have a sound technique. 

For all of these things, and to learn successful methods of organizing public 
health work, the nurse needs a course beyond that given in the training school, 
and the better her academic background, the greater are her opportunities. 

2. SALARY AND TERM OF OFFICE 

The salaries of public health nurses in the rural health organizations 
(county units) range from $100 to $185 per month, with a general 
average of $140 per month. 
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In industrial plants the average salary is from $100 to $150 monthly, 
and the same may be said of city health nurses and school nurses. 

In rural districts where travel is necessary, the automobile is fur- 
nished, together with oil, gas, and repairs. In some States provision 
is also made for reimbursement for meals when absent on official duty 
from the town where the central office is located. 

Those who are successful in the field of public health nursing can 
almost invariably look forward to promotion in salary and often in 
position. Those who show administrative ability and the “will to 
do” are in demand by various welfare and health agencies — local, 
State, and national — for the recruits who answer the call of the cause 
now will be depended upon to lead the way in the future as public 
health nursing expands and grows. 

Number, of Iubuc Health Nurses in the 
United States, ieao-iS22 

lood 4 Co oo fioop \acoo t Zooo 



The remuneration in the public health field compares very favor- 
ably with that of the private duty nurse. It is true that in private 
duty salaries of $6 and $7 per diem seem alluring, but this duty is not 
constant. There are days and sometimes weeks when there is no 
call. I have heard it expressed that 250 days in the year of active 
duty is the average. This, at $6 per day, represents a salary of $1,500 
per year, with no provision for sickness. The public health nurse in 
the service of the Federal, State, or local administration is nearly 
always assured of at least 30 days’ leave each year, and her salary is 
constant. 

The nurse who is successful in her public health endeavors need 
have no fear as to permanency of position. The demand now far 
exceeds the supply. If the unforeseen does happen and lack of funds 
(never lack of need), or failure of appropriations terminates her work 
in one field, there are many other vineyards beckoning for her labors* 
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The accompanying chart shows roughly the growth of public health 
nursing since 1890; and it is safe to assert that the vast majority of the 
12,000 nurses estimated in the United States in 1922 did not have the 
advantages of public health training which are offered to-day, nor are 
these 12,000 nurses sufficient in number. 

In the report of the committee on municipal health department 
practice of the American Public Health Association 1 the statement is 
made that " public health nursing service, even in our large cities, is 
still notably inadequate in amount, the average ratio of 16.5 nurses 
per 100,000 population being about one-third of an ideal figure. ” 

In the Public Health Nurse of January, 1926, it is reported that 
“out of a total of 3,045 counties in the United States, 1,799 counties, 
or 59 per cent of the total number, were without a local public health 
nursing service; 867 counties, or 28.5 per cent, had one or more local 
nursing services that were available to the entire county; and 379 
counties, or 12.4 per cent, had local nursing services available for part 
of the county.” 

For the country at large the proportion is only about 12 per 100,000. 

We read also in the report of the committee on municipal health 
department practice (p. 157) that “it has been estimated by Prof. 
A. W. Freeman that in the future almost one-half of the total appro- 
priation of a properly equipped health department will be spent for 
various forms of public health nursing.” This is most significant. 
With so much yet to do and with a popular demand to have it done, 
the future of public health nursing in all its branches is bright indeed. 

3. DUTIES AND MODES OE PEOCEDUEE 

Public health nursing has become so broad in its scope and is 
interwoven with so many activities that it is possible in an article 
such as this to consider only the work in the abstract. To put it 
broadly, the public health nurse has to do with the conservation of 
human life from before birth to the grave. 

In modern full-time health organizations, the public health nurse 
is found engaged in prenatal care and advice to expectant mothers. 
Contact with expectant mothers is made by the nurse during routine 
visits to homes, or use is made of the “Motherhood correspondence 
course” by the central health office. This course consists of a 
series of letters, prepared by the section of child hygiene of the 
United States Public Health Service, though subject to modification 
by local health departments. 

As originally planned, there were nine letters drafted, to be sent 
each month during pregnancy. These letters discussed, at the time 
of their importance,, such items as the following: Morning 

*Bufclie Haul th Bulletin No, 136, U. S. Public Health Service, July* 1923, p. 160. 
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sickness, diet, importance of urinalysis, proper clothing, dangers of 
overwork, and, in general, how the mother should care for herself 
during this important time in her life. A birth certificate is inclosed 
with the last letter. 

Information as to the names and addresses of expectant mothers is 
obtained through different sources. Thus, in one State, in a report 
covering three months of the year, the total number of expectant 
mothers registered was 1,352. Information regarding these was 
obtained as follows: 


Referred by physicians 418 

Referred by public health nurses 534 

Referred by welfare workers 89 

Through publicity work 225 

Through the division of vital statistics 1 80 


It has been reported that in Boston prenatal nursing of the In- 
structive* Visiting Nurse Association reduced the maternal death 
rate for the year 1920 from 7 in every 1,000 births to 2 in every 1,000 
births. 

In Cleveland, prenatal nursing is reported to have reduced the 
maternal death rate from 4 per 1,000 births to 1.4 per 1,000 births. 2 

What is being done in these two cities is being done elsewhere to 
help increase the human and financial dividends from the services of 
the public health nurse. 

The real struggle for existence occurs during the preschool age 
(under 6 years). During this time, baby and child welfare clinics 
arc in operation (or should be) for weighing, measuring, and examin- 
ing the children brought by the parents. The health officer, or an 
assistant with special training in pediatrics, conducts these clinics 
about once a week. Here again the public health nurse is found, 
weighing babies, keeping charts and records, and, in general, helping 
materially in the successful operation of the clinic. 

We next find the public health nurse in the schools busy in the 
organization of “little mothers 1 clubs.” These organizations have for 
their purpose the teaching of little gilds from 8 to 1 4 years something 
o! the rudiments of infant care, so that when the time comes for 
them to assume the responsibilities of motherhood, they may profit 
from an earlier knowledge — a knowledge which, in time, will pay 
as high (and higher) dividends to the community as a whole, as the 
results obtained from the routine teaching of the Three R’s. 

The following is an example of the program of one of these meet- 
ings: 

1. Calling of meeting to order by the president. 

2. Calling of roll by secretary. 

3. General discussion on topics of previous lesson* 

a Nursing and Nursing Education m the United States. The MacMillan Co M 1023, p, 40. 
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4. Talk by nurse on subject of lesson. 

5. Demonstration by nurse of methods used in subject matter covered by 
lesson. 

6. Motion to adjourn. 

Tlie nurse’s talks at these meetings cover such objects as — 

1. Hygiene of the home. 

2. Fresh air. 

3. Lighting and heating. 

4. The baby's bed. 

5. Sleep. 

6. Weighing the baby. 

7. Bathing the baby. 

8. Clothing. 

9. Breast feeding. 

10. Care of bottles and nipples. 

11. Preparation of formula. 

12. Care of milk in the home. 

13. Proper food for the bottle-fed baby. 

14. The baby's food during the second year. 

15. Bad habits. 

Generally, these talks are prepared in the central office and sup- 
plied to the field nurse, thus insuring a better standardization of 
instruction. This feature of the public health nurse's duty is popular 
with the children and always demands expansion. 

The schoolroom also finds the nurse assisting the health officer in 
school inspection. This consists in weighing and measuring chil- 
dren, routine examination for physical defects, and advising the 
parents (through the teacher) when defects aro found, such as diseased 
tonsils and adenoids, underweight, poor vision, decayed teeth, etc. 
The nurse is also on the lookout for suspicious beginnings of the 
infectious diseases — the warning eoryzas of measles and. scarlet fever, 
the sore throat of diphtheria, and the various eruptions which may 
later kindle the epidemic fires. She spends busy days in the school- 
room assisting the health officer in vaccinations against smallpox 
and inoculations against typhoid fever and diphtheria (with the 
parents' permission), and in talking prevention as a means to a 
better citizenship. 

The organization of the “Modern health crusade” as a means to 
combat tuberculosis, by inculcating health habits in plastic minds, 
is undertaken, by the nurse, and the work is carried on by her when 
the crusade is launched. 

. In goitrous districts the nurse supervises the distribution of iodine 
in the foTm of chocolate wafers, among the school children. 

So we find the public health nurse the lieutenant of the health 
officer, aiding him in promulgating health programs in the school 
rooms, thus beginning at the very foundation of citizenship. 
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From time to time reports are received by the health officer ad- 
vising of the occurrence of a communicable disease. Personal con- 
tact is made with the family as soon as possible by a visit from the 
nurse, and advice is given as to personal prophylaxis and the pre- 
vention of spread. These duties are varied, embracing the preven- 
tion of tuberculosis, the filth-borne diseases, the eruptive diseases, 
venereal diseases (through health clinics), diphtheria, etc. 

The duties enumerated above deal mainly with health depart- 
ments. In connection with insurance companies, industrial plants, 
local tuberculosis associations, the Red Cross, and various agencies, 
local, State, and national, the work of the public health nurse is also 
definitely associated with the stupendous problem of disease pre- 
vention. 

In the industrial field, xnore and more importance is being attached 
to the work of the field or public health nurse. In brief, her duties 
are individual instruction to employees in ‘‘safety first” and in per- 
sonal hygiene and health hazards, group talks on the various subjects 
of prevention, home visits to determine cause of absence from work, 
baby welfare, ventilation, general sanitation, and proper feeding. 
Liberal use is made of posters, leaflets and pamphlets are distributed 
and, if there is a factory paper published, the nurse can tell her story 
through that medium. 

At some places factory “ cafeterias ” have been established, through 
the nurse’s influence, with a “milk service” to the undernourished, 
at cost, at 10 a. m. and 3 p. m. 

In an article regarding the field of work of the industrial nurse, 3 
written by the manager of a western plant, are mentioned school 
examinations and steps for correction of physical defects; distribu- 
tion of free milk; the “Modern health crusade”; organization of the 
“Little mothers clubs”; and home visits, The author concludes by 
saying: 

The industrial nurse lias become an integral part of our plant organisation, 
and her services have proved invaluable in keeping the general health of the 
men up to the standard that promotes greater efficiency, * * * The work 
which an industrial nurse can do in. a community is unlimited, Innumerable 
problems, great and small, constantly bob up and claim her attention. From 
the care of an infant to the task of assisting in the plans for a funeral, her serv- 
ices are in demand. Much of her work may be of a practical nature, but it is 
generally understood that her services are to be almost entirely instructive. I 
might recite many details other than those I have heretofore mentioned in which 
the industrial nurse would prove of great value, but I have simply related a 
few of the duties that are being assumed by our own nurse. The good that a 
nurse can do in a community is limited only by her own capabilities. It is 
certain that there is a vast amount of work that can be accomplished in the 
average industrial community if the proper steps are taken in the beginning, 


» What an Industrial Nurse Can X>o for a Community. Public Health Nurse, vol. 13, 1921, p. 291, 
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and my opinion L that the first vital step should be the selection and appoint- 
ment of a qualified \ lsiting nur^e. 

The use of the nurse by one of the largo insurance companies for 
home visits and public-health advice has proved to pay ample divi- 
dends, not only in preventing disabling illnesses and deaths, but also 
in the saving of death claims. Thus, m 1920 , tho amount spent by 
one company on visiting nursing was $ 1 , 412 , 596 . During that year 
23,910 fewer deathf were reported than had occurred in 1911 . The 
estimated saving in death claims was $ 4 , 731 , 180 . Between 1911 and 
1920 , among this group of policyholders, the typhoid-fever death 
rate was reduced 71 per cent and the tuberculosis death rate was 
reduced 39 per cent. 

A high official of the company said: 

After 11 year 4 ? it may be said that the biggest public health nursing experi- 
ment in the world has been successful beyond all expectation. From the point 
of view of either economy or humanity it must continue. 4 

These remarkable results followed home visits and instruction in 
the home care of the sick, advice to expectant mothers, infant welfare 
work, and, in brief, those humanizing contacts that have been 
previously discussed in the daily routine of the public health nurse. 

When thinking in terms of public health, the idea of disease pre- 
vention is paramount; yet there is another phase which has a most 
important bearing on the whole problem in preparing the way and 
making it easier to put into effect those procedures which are recom- 
mended. I refer to the “social service” activities of the public 
health nurse or her case contact work. In reality, that part of the 
v ork is so intimately interwoven with the whole program that it is 
not commonly discussed as a separate entity. 

It should be emphasized that it is essential for the nurse who is 
entering the field of public health to have the social service prepara- 
tion needed in order better to visualize what must he done to assist 
families in making the adjustments necessary in preventive medicine* 
In her home-to-home visits she finds conditions nonmedical in nature, 
hut which must be remediedlf her nursing plans are to be carried out. 
Dr. Richard 0. Cabot in his book on “Social Work” says: 

The visiting nurses or public health nurses employed by a board of health or 
by private agencies for the care of contagious diseases in the home and also for 
the nursing of the sick poor whatever their malady, have found it more and 
more difficult in late years to confine their work wholly to physical aid. They 
have been forced to take account of the patients* economic, mental, and moral 
difficulties, to extend their work beyond the field of nurbing proper, and thus 
to approach very closely to the field of the social worker. It is my own belief 
that the frontier separating visiting nurse and medical social worker should be 
mbhed out as rapidly as possible, until the two groups are fused into one. The 
visiting nurse must study the economic and mental sides of the patients* needs, 

*Nu*Wt8g and Nursing Education m the United States. The MacMillan Co , 1023, p. 52, 
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Weighing and measuring babies— Child-welfare clinic 
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Weighing children in the schoolroom 
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PLATE III 



U. S. Public Health Service nurse measuring school children 





PLATE IV 



Physical examination of school children by the public health nurse 
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and the social worker must learn something of medicine and nursing* Then 
the two groups will be fused into one, as indeed they are fast fusing at the present 
time. 

So in the type of home visiting which now particularly concerns us, it is essen- 
tial to make it clear from the outset that the social worker is a part of the medical 
organization. She is one of the means for diagnosis and treatment. All that she 
does from the moment when she first scrapes acquaintance with the patient is to 
be connected with the condition of the patient's health. She is not to pursue 
independent sociological or statistical inquiries. She is not to be the agent of any 
other non medical society. It is unfortunate even if her salary should be paid 
from any source other than the medical institution itself. 

There are great advantages in this apparently formal and obvious point of 
connection. In the first place, the medical method of approach to close relations, 
to friendly relations, with a group of people is decidedly the easiest. * * * 

The idea that social work necessarily concerns the poor is wholly wrong. It 
concerns the* sick; it concerns the tuberculous. Some of the sick and some of the 
tuberculous are poor; others are not. The State provides dispensaries for tuber- 
culosis, and the people pay for them out of the taxes. Hence, all the people feel 
that they have the right to go there and that they are not in any sense accepting 
charily in going there. But social work is done in aH these dispensaries. Thus 
the connection between medical and social studies is tending to upset the old idea 
that social work is necessarily concerned with poverty, and that economic studies 
are the main part of it. 

In considering our great national health problems, it is becoming 
more fully realized that the county is the unit in which full-time 
health service must be encouraged. No full-time county health unit 
is complete nor can it properly function without the services of one 
or more nurses. The average county budget provides only for a full- 
.time health officer, a full-time inspector, a nurse, and a clerk. .There- 
fore, the nurse in this field is,* of necessity, in intimate contact with 
the “family life” and is the only agent upon whom the health officer, 
in the main, depends in assisting the family to make such social ad- 
justments as are necessary. 

The report of a rural health nurse in West Virginia who is connected 
with a full-time county health unit, illustrates the nature of this work: 

A philanthropic citizen of one of our communities reported a family to us as 
being in need of both financial and nursing aid. The home, like all homes in 
the mining sections, was very poorly built, furniture scant, but, unlike moat of 
these homes, it was clean. Mrs. £., who looked like a child and was only 17, 
informed me that her husband was on a strike, that they had no food or fuel, and 
that she was expecting to have her baby in one month and had been unable 
to make any preparations for it. Prenatal instructions were given Mrs. B. and 
an interview with Mr. B. was arranged for the next day. 

Meanwhile we talked with officials of a church organization, and they promised 
to send a box of food and a load of coal that day. 

, The next day we returned with a layette which was donated by a group of high- 
school girls who made it for experience in sewing. We talked with Mr. B. (a lad 
of about 21), who appeared to be not too ambitious, made him feel his responsi- 
bility and the necessity for getting work at once. 

One week later we visited the home and learned that Mr. B. had secured a posi- 
tion. Two months later Mrs. B, very proudly took us to an improvised bed made 
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from a clothes basket and showed us her baby boy. She was following our 
instructions regarding baby care and said Mr. B. was working every day and they 
were getting along very well. 

The United States Veterans’ Bureau, in its work of rehabilitation 
of the ex-service beneficiary, recognizes the value of this nursing 
contact case work. The general orders of the bureau provide that — 

1. It will be the function of the follow-up nurses of the United States Veterans* 
Bureau to visit bureau beneficiaries who are not receiving treatment in hospitals 
and who are actually in need of follow-up nursing care. Such beneficiaries, 
particularly, will include those who are disabled from tuberculosis, diabetes, 
nephritis, or heart conditions. Beneficiaries with a neuropsychiatric disability 
who develop tuberculosis or other medical disability will, when in need of follow- 
up nursing care, be referred to the nursing section. 

2. The duties of follow-up nurses will, in general, consist of the following: 

(а) To assist the medical division of the regional office or sub office in affording 
treatment and relief to patients selected for follow-up nursing. 

(б) To secure complete reports of home investigations of tuberculosis bene- 
ficiaries whose discharge from hospital is contemplated, under the provisons of 
section 202 (3) of the World War veterans’ act. 

(1) To make supplementary investigations of the sanitary environment of 
such tuberculous beneficiaries after they have been discharged from hospi- 
tals, and to advise such beneficiaries and their families regarding the accep- 
ted principles of sanitation and prophylaxis. 

(c) To contact, cooperate with, and, wherever possible, to secure the aid of, 
other nursing agencies im their respective areas, such as State, county, and city 
organizations, and the American Bed Cross; and to utilize to the fullest possible 
extent the facilities available through those agencies for the adjustment of 
domestic and economic obstacles to the recovery of the health of Bureau bene- 
ficiaries. 

This follow-up nursing program is public health work on a largo 
scale and, in itself, is a forceful illustration of the value of special 
preparation for the public health nurse in social service. A few 
reports of some actual experiences in this work are of interest. 

I. This beneficiary was referred to the bureau nurse by another claimant as 
being most deserving. He was an ex-service man and was in needy circumstances. 
A visit was made by the nurse to the home, where claimant stated he was suffer- 
ing from ankylosis of the right shoulder joint, with discharging sinus. 

The home, a little shack on the outskirts of the village, was very poorly venti- 
lated and in an untidy condition. The claimant’s family consisted of his wife 
anci four small children. The wife, who was a frail woman, suffering from goiter, 
expected to become a mother very soon. The two older children appeared 
emaciated and anemic, and upon investigation it was found that the family were 
in destitute circumstances and that they were without funds with which to buy 
food at the time of my visit. The only provisions in the home were bread and 
fiour and water which they made into a gravy and ate on the bread. The family 
had been living on this fare for two days prior to my visit. 

The claimant's former means of support, his Government compensation, had 
been discontinued some months previously, because of his lack of cooperation. 

, On interview, this claimant stated his failure to cooperate was due to his wife’s 
physical condition and that he felt that he could not leave her with the care of 
the four children and no one to care for her at the time of her confinement. 
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A conference was held with the local Red Cross nurse and local county health 
nurse, with the result that one of the local charities arranged to have groceries 
delivered to relieve the emergency. The county health nurse looked after the 
mother and saw that proper clothing and dressings were supplied. The chil- 
dren were taken to the tuberculosis clinic and all given a thorough examination. 
The two older children were sent to a fresh air camp. The other two children 
were supplied with a daily supply of milk. The claimant’s case was referred to 
the regional medical officer, where immediate action was taken, and the claimant 
was again requested to report for examination. Hospitalization for his physical 
condition was recommended and accepted. Claimant was given a rating of 
“temporary total.” 

My last visit, showed much improvement with a much happier atmosphere in 
the life of the beneficiary and liis family. 

II. P. W., disability, nerve caught in appendectomy scar, possible post-opera- 
tive adhesions, is another case wc encountered. This beneficiary lives on a 40-acre 
general farm. Before reaching this man’s home, we had to wade through about 
three-quarters of a mile of mud and water. The house is a two-room shack, 
very dirty and insanitary; chickens were in the house, roosting on the chairs. 
This beneficiary has a social history of divorce from his first wife and subsequent 
marriage with the first wife’s sister. He has two children by the second wife, 
the younger about 3 months old. There are also two children by the first mar- 
riage, not living with the beneficiary. Late in November, this man had a lapse 
of memory and had wandered into the woods for four hours, when he was found 
by a neighbor, who took him in. Later, he had a shorter attack which came 
on in the home. He has never had a mental examination. He is irresponsible 
and does not seem to manage his work very well. He had some strawberry 
plants in the house which had been lying there a week and were not being taken 
care of. It would appear from this one interview that claimant is suffering from 
an inability to make readjustments socially. Whether or not his family affairs 
and his inability to make adjustments successfully will permanently interfere 
with his rehabilitation is a matter which can be determined only by repeated 
follow-ups. The accumulated observation of the nurse over a period of time is 
the only possible means of aiding this man to become rehabilitated. 

During this short trip only a few of one particular group of service men for 
whom the bureau is responsible was investigated. That the field nurse is an 
essential part of the medical field service was shown repeatedly in a group of 
eases who, as a general thing, require such nursing service least. The field nurse 
should be in a position, because of her education as a public health purse, to get 
into the confidences of the family, to aid and instruct them relative to nursing 
care of the sick. Sympathy and consideration for claimant’s disability should 
always be shown by other members of the family* The need for this attitude 
toward the claimant must be made a part of the nurse’s follow-up work. 

III. Pulmonary tuberculosis, advanced, active. Claimant left hospital against 
medical advice. Found claimant living in very small poorly ventilated and 
poorly lighted apartment. Wife incipient case of tuberculosis, and 2-year-old 
child, very delicate. Had claimant rehospitalized and referred mother and child 
to board of health clinic for treatment, t 

IV. Pulmonary tuberculosis, active. Claimant applied for home treatment. 
Made survey of his home; found family of six living in three rooms; four children 
ranging in age from 4 months to 3 years. Oldest child cervical gland enlarged. 
Infant very delicate. After several visits, persuaded claimant to bo hospitalized 
and, through the board of health, had oldest child given surgical attention and 
medical attention given to other members of family found needing it. 
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These are only miscellaneous instances of what is continually 
going on in family adjustments through the efforts of the public 
health nurse— work that embraces more than merely nursing or 
teaching prevention, for it breaks through the veneer of suspicion 
and makes the family unit a cooperating agency in economics moral, 
and social reforms which make public health possible. 

Everyone in the community knows the public health nurse and 
the work which she represents, and it she possesses the necessary 
tact and diplomacy it is not difficult to assist the family to adjust 
their affairs to meet the local situation. It is not always done in 
one visit. It sometimes takes many tedious trips to effect hospitali- 
zation; to assist other members of the family to find employment 
while the head of the household is under treatment; to instruct 
individuals, primitive in the first rudiments of prevention, how to 
practice home care of the sick; to popularize good food, good water 
supplies, safe milk, and fresh air, especially the “night air/’* 

There should be a better general knowledge among qualified lay 
women and nurses regarding this whole matter of public health 
nursing — the great need, the difficulty in finding those qualified, 
and the returns for this form of public health endeavor in better 
babies, better children, better men and women, and, with it all, a 
lower sickness rate and a longer life. 

The life of the public health nurse is not an easy one— no life of 
service is — but it is one in which there is afforded a genuine satisfac- 
tion for one's daily work. The public health nursing field is rela- 
tively new, but each year finds more seed being sown and better 
harvests reaped. However, achievement of best results in this fruit- 
ful field is proportionate to the number who elect this specialty of the 
nursing profession. 

(Note. — Literature and further information relative to the public health 
nurse and public health nursing may be obtained upon request from the Hurgeou 
General, United States Public Health Service, Washington, D. 0.) 

CURRENT WORLD PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 

REVIEW OF THE MONTHLY EPIDEMIOLOGICAL REPORT ISSUED FEBRUARY 11?. 192#, 
BY THE HEALTH SECTION OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS’ SECRETARIAT « 

English cities, Paris, and several other European cities, which 
showed a sudden rise in the general mortality about the middle of 
December, reported a decline in the number of deaths at the end of 
December and during January, according to the data made available 
in the February issue of the Monthly Epidemiological Report pub- 
lished by the health section of the League of Nations' Secretariat. 
In most European cities the seasonal increase in mortality had been 
slight up to the end of January, and there was no suggestion of any 
unusual prevalence of influenza. 

* From the Statistical Office, U. S. Public Health Service. 
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On the other hand, the mortality in United States cities rose during 
January, declined again for several weeks, and then turned abruptly 
upward in the middle of February and continued to increase for 
several weeks. The mortality rate for 68 large cities reached the 
high point of 18.4 per 1,000 in the week ended March 20, a rate 
similar to that which occurred in February, 1923, at the peak of the 
influenza epidemic of that t year. There is every indication that the 
present increase in mortality, at least in most localities, has been 
associated with a marked increase in cases of influenza and grippe 
and of pneumonia, which have affected practically every section of 
the country; but the records in the present issue of the Epidemio- 
logical Report are not sufficiently recent to indicate whether or not 
a similar phenomenon has occurred in other countries. 

Plague . — No case of plague was reported in Egypt from December 
9 to the middle of February. One case occurred at Beirut and two 
cases in Greece in January; otherwise the Mediterranean ports ’were 
free from plague during January. Plague was reported in south- 
eastern Russia as follows: 49 deaths in the Ural-Bukeiev Govern- 
ment from October 14 to December 21, and 5 cases with 4 deaths in 
the Stalingrad Government from November 20 to January 21* 
Only 6 cases were reported in the corresponding period of the preced- 
ing year. 

The plague situation in India seemed fairly favorable down to the 
middle of December. The total number of deaths in the four weeks 
ended December 19 was approximately one-half the number reported 
in the corresponding period of the previous year. The United Prov- 
inces showed the most marked increase over the preceding four 
weeks, but the number of deaths was fewer than in the preceding 
year. Deaths in each of the Provinces are shown in the table below. 


Deaths from plague in the Provinces of India 



1925 

1924 


1925 

1924 

Province 

Oct. 25- 
Nov. 21 

Nov,22- 
Dcc. 19 

Nov 23- 
Dec. 20 

Province 

Oct. 25- 
Nov. 21 

il* 

Nov. 23- 
Dee. 20 

North- Wes I Frontier 

0 

0 

186 

Madras Presidency 

81 

312 

500 

Punjab 

128 

467 

1,704 

50 

Hyderabad Stale 

474 

558 

2,243 

89 

Delhi 

0 

0 

Mysore 

393 

388 

I billed Provinces 

175 

971 

1,425 

204 

Bombay PicsiJeney 

1,384 

988 

701 

Bihar and Orissa 

11 

140 

Burma 

389 

332 

105 

Bengal Presidency 

Assam - 

0 

0 

1 

0 

L 2 11 

0 

Other Indian States 

153 

209 

480 

Central Provinces ! 

182 

3 i 

747 ; 

1 

Total 

: 2,971 ! 

4,387 

8,257 


Plague incidence in Madagascar, seems to have reached its 
maximum in December, which is earlier than usual. In January 
there -were 334 cases and 302 deaths, compared with 400 cases and 
373 deaths in December. There has been a steady increase in plague 
in recent years in Madagascar, as shown by the following annual 
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totals: 125 cases in 1922; 698 in 1923; 1,661 in 1924; and 1,742 in 
1925. 

Cholera . — i?he ports in the Far East which reported cases of 
cholera during January and the first two weeks of February included 
Calcutta, Madras, Negapatam, Rangoon, Manila, and Bangkok. 

“The cholera epidemic in Siam reached its maximum at the end 
of November, but the number of cases was still very high in December 
and January,” says the Report. Nearly all Provinces have been 
infected. 


Cholera cases and deaths in Siam , October 18, 10:3a, to January 1920 


Two weeks ended— 

Cases 

Deaths 

Two weeks ended— 

i 

Cases 

Deaths 

Oct. 31 

1 26 

16 

Dec, 12 

871 

630 

Nov. 14 j 

1 192 

118 

Dec. 26 

749 

517 

Nov. ! 

! 947 

614 

Jan. 9 - 

482 

323 




The number of deaths from cholera in India was nearly *50 per cent 
higher in the four weeks ended December 19 than in the preceding 
four weeks. Nearly all the increase occurred in Madras Presidency, 
the southern districts of which were very heavily infected. Cholera 
incidence in Bengal and the Ganges valley was similar to that in tine 
preceding year and had shown little change in the latest reports. 


Deaths from cholera in the Provinces of India 


Province 

. 

1925 

1924 

j Piovmec 

1923 

! 1924 

Oct. 25- 
Nov. 21 

Nov.23-1 
| Dec. 19 

Nov. 23- 
Dec. 20 

Oct. 23- 
Nov. 21 

Nov.23-1 

Dec. 19' 

1 

Nov.23- 
Dcc. 20 

North-West Frontier 

Kashmir 1 

Punjab ! 

Delhi 

0 

8! 

8 

490 

565 

1,698 

184 

! 

! 

Slsloooo 

0 

Cl 

1 

0 

21 

502 

1,973 

815 

Central Provinces 

Madras Presidency 

Bombay Presidency 

Burma 

0 

1, 407 

0 

13 

0 

°|°S° 

n 

25 

! 2, 794 

xm 

334 

55 

United Provinces j 

Bihar and Orissa 

Bengal Presidency 

Assam 

Other Indian States 

Total 

I 

4, 374 

0, 083 

~,1»7 


1 Three weeks only. 


There were 336 cases of cholera reported in the Philippine Islands 
in the four w r eeks ended January 2, 1926, most of them from the 
Provinces of Bulacan, Rizal, Romblon, and Mindoro. 

Only a few sporadic cases of cholera occurred in Japan during 
December. 

Yellow fever , — The Gold Coast Colony reported one fatal case of 
yellow* fever in November at Accra, and another in December. 

Typhus and relapsing fever . — Typhus fever incidence continued low 
in practically the whole of Europe, but a slight recrudescence w*as 
observed in Poland and Russia late in the year 1925. “The type of 
the disease found in central a'nd southeastern Europe is unusually 
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mild / 7 states the report. a * * * during the last quarter of 1925 
there was, in each instance, only one death in the 138 cases in Czecho- 
slovakia, the 25 cases in the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes, and the 35 cases in Greece. There were 2 deaths in 35 
cases in Bulgaria. In Algeria, there was also only 1 death in 27 
cases reported. On the other hand, the case mortality in Egypt is 
much higher, though the incidence in 1925 was rather lower than 
for some years / 7 

In Japan, only 31 cases of typhus were reported during 1925. The 
disease was more prevalent in Korea; and 225 cases with 34 deaths 
were reported in 1925, compared with 540 cases and 94 deaths in 
the preceding year. 

Mexico reported approximately 30 deaths from typhus per month 
from April to September, 1925. A few cases occurred in the late 
summer in the United States in those States along the southern 
border; the maximum was 40 cases in the month of August. 

Relapsing fever is practically nonexistent in Europe west of Russia 
and in the Mediterranean countries and Africa. In the Ukraine, 
174 cases were reported in November, showing an increase over the 
91 cases in October. 

The following comment is made in the Report on relapsing fever 
in India : 

The official report for India states that relapsing fever is spreading in the 
Multan district of the Punjab. This disease is endemic in many parts of India, 
especially in the north. In the Punjab there were 28,830 cases and 7,568 deaths 
in 1923. It has also been of common occurrence during recent years in the 
North-West Frontier Province, Bombay Presidency and part of Madras Presi- 
dency. 

Smallpox . — The incidence of smallpox in England continued to 
increase during January, hut the affected area was still limited to 
the northern comities. The eases in each county are given in the 
following table : 

Smallpox cases reported in England , by fortnightly periods t December l$ t to 

February IS , i$i’6 


County 


Two weeks ended— 


Dee. 19 

Jan. 2 

Jan. 16 

. Jan. 30 

Feb. 13 

N orthumberland - 

10 

ia 

32 

104 

100 

Durham — 

Yorkshire: 

205 

205 

283 

357 

360 

N. Ruling 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

E. Riding 

18 

33 

10 

15 

4 

W. Riding 

23 

58 

157 

160 

85 

Nottingham 

27 

20 

27 

21 

13 

Derby , 

40 

08 

85 

68 

70 

Lancaster 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

Elsewhere 

0 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Total 

324 

| 

381 

596 

727 

643 
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The Report states that “no case of smallpox was reported for the 
last quarter of 1925 in the Scandinavian countries, Germany, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, Czechoslovakia^ and Austria, The disease 
is unusually quiescent in eastern and southeastern Europe.” 

The number of smallpox cases in Egypt rose from 80 in November 
to 187 in December. In Algeria, 412 cases wore reported in January, 
compared with 440 in December; but in Tunisia, cases declined from 
169 in December to 42 in January. 

Smallpox is more prevalent in India than it has been since 1919 and 
1920. The Report says: 

For the whole of India there were 4,929 cases of smallpox and 1,151 deaths 
during the week ended January 9, as against 2, 142 cases and 497 deaths during 
the corresponding week of 1925. Nearly half these cases were returned from the 
Provinces of Bihar and Orissa, southern Orissa being particularly severely infected; 
there were 959 cases and 242 deaths during the week in the district and town of 
Puri alone, while 926 cases with 202 deaths occurred in the neighboring districts 
of Cuttack, Balasore, and Sambalpur. 

Enteric fever , — In nearly all European countries there was less 
enteric fever during the last quarter of 1925 than in the corresponding 
quarter of the preceding two years. The quarterly totals are given 
in the accompanying table. 

Cases of enteric fever reported in European countries during the last quarter of 

1923, 192/ h and 1926 


Country 

Total in fourth quarter of— 

1923 ; 

1924 

1925 

England and Wales 

920 

17R 

969 

4*>0 


Sweden 


Finland 

r, 2 «i 



Denmark 

1)7 

152 


Netherlands _ 

422 


257 

Belgium 

433 

25i : 

1 tVTU ! 

France _ 

2 0 f,Q 


Italy 

10 * 481 



Switzerland 

m 

4 , 350 

100 


Germany 

3 870 


Baltic Republics (Esthoma, Latvia, Lithuania) _ _ 

Poland _ 

j 049 

5, 152 

* 827 
6, 808 

A 

008 

Czechoslovakia 

1 994 

2, 214 

Of 

2,008 

Austria 

588 

! 2 , 350 


Hungary 

3 517 

718 

Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes 

Bulgaria, 

lj 565 

1 485 

3*, 510 

5 437 

2, 236 
1,494 




1, 310 


Cerebrospinal meningitis.— “Iso outbreak of any considerable 
dimension [of cerebrospinal meningitis] has been reported this 
winter up to the present,” says the Report. The total incidence 
of the disease during 1925 was very similar to that in 1924, and the 
only serious outbreak in 1925 occurred in Nigeria in February and 
March. 

Scarlet fever. The incidence of scarlet favor in European countries 
was generally much lower in January than in October and November- 
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Diphtheria . — Diphtheria was less prevalent during December and 
January than in the corresponding months of preceding years in 
most European countries. 

Measles . — In Poland and Hungary the maximum measles incidence 
was reported in November. The disease was epidemic during 
December and January in northern and western Europe, and it was 
not yet certain in some instances that the maximum had been 
reached. 

Trachoma . — The prevalence of trachoma in 1925 for a number of 
countries is shown in the following table: 

Cases of trachoma reported during 1924 and 1925 


1925 


Country 


Total, 

1924 


1st 2d 
quarter quarter 


3d 

quarter 


4th Total, 

quarter 1925 


Germany . 

1,784 
f 424 

54 
528 
73 
2,944 
483,290 
349, 230 
49, 592 
20,758 
43, 158 
12,045 
3,407 

Austria." . 

Danzig 

Esthonia 

France 

Poland 

Bussia - 

European Russia _ 

Ukiame 

Transcaucasia. 

Siberia.-- - - 

Kirghiz Republic 

Turkestan 

Waterways, railways, prisons ‘ 

Switzerland 

13 

2,782 

3 
123 

5 1,897 

4 

20 

Czechoslovakia, 

Saar Territory _ _ 1 

Tunis 

United States (27 States) 

Panama Canal Zone.. 

New Zealand 

Turkey . ...... 




487 

175 

9 

142 

8 

1,016 

135,433 

98,522 

17,993 

4,474 

10,627 

3,033 


520 

2 

651 

4 

24 

282 

0 

10 

207 


757 

255 

11 

123 

29 

1,051 

184,262 

140,042 

17,039 

11,320 

10,486 


581 

12 

1,001 

0 

1 

214 

0 

5 

3 


619 

104 

17 

68 

11 

953 

183,232 

125,931 

15,874 

15,603 

12,216 


549 

1 

760 

1 

0 

331 

0 

4 


914 

293 

11 

94 

6 

1 1, 616 


3 20, 387 


3 2, 305 
3 676 

4 2, 102 

2 322 

1 

823 

10 

0 

189 

80 

19 


2,777 

827 

48 

.427 

54 


16 

3,235 

15 

25 

1,016 


* Last two weeks missing. 4 July only. 

3 October only. • 3 24 States. 

8 J uly missing. 6 December missing. 


A STUDY OF DAYLIGHT ILLUMINATION 


The science of daylight lighting has not received the study given 
to artificial lighting. This is probably due to the erroneous belief 
that daylight is always ample and costs nothing. 

The proper lighting by daylight alone, during all kinds of weather 
and during all seasons, of rooms the size of schoolrooms is not a 
simple matter. From time to time various rules have been promul- 
gated for the proper construction of schoolrooms; but very little 
data are in print giving the results of lighting measurements, and 
the science has not progressed to the stage whereby the illumination 
can be predicted accurately for any given architectural construction. 

87199°— 26 2 
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Proper lighting of schools is an important problem in connection 
with the development of children. The percentage of children 
having defective vision increases with the school grades. The con- 
servation of the vision of the school child is a matter fully as impor- 
tant as his mental development. 

With a view to testing the architectural rules pertaining to daylight- 
ing, about 50,000 observations were made in a school building during 
a school year. A summary of these observations is given in Public 
Health Bulletin No. 159, “Studies in Natural Illumination in School 
Booms: A report on the observations of daylight illumination of 
selected classrooms of different orientation during the period of an 
entire school year, ” by Senior Surg. Taliaferro Clark and Physicist 
Arthur P. Beal. In this bulletin there are also presented rules of 
architecture pertaining to daylighting and conclusions drawn from 
the observations as to the value of each rule. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE PUBLICATIONS 

A List of Publications Issued During the Period November, 1925-March, 1926 

Below is given a list of publications of the United States Public 
Health Service issued during the period November, 1925-March, 
1926, inclusive. 

The most important articles that appear each week in the Public 
Health: Reports are reprinted in pamphlet form, making possible 
a wider and more economical distribution of articles that are of 
interest to public health workers and the general public. 

All of the publications listed here, except those marked with an 
asterisk (*), are available for free distribution and, as long as the 
supply lasts, may be obtained by addressing the Surgeon General, 
United States Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. Those 
publications marked with an asterisk are not available, for free dis- 
tribution, but may be purchased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at the prices 
noted. (No remittances should be sent to the Public Health Service.) 

Reprints From the Public Health Reports 

1040. A Demonstration at Tarboro, N. C., of a System for Sanitary Control of 
Milk Supplies of Towns and Small Cities, with special reference to 
operation of a municipal pasteurisation plant. By K. E. Miller. No- 
vember 6, 1025, 12 pages, 

*1050. Public Health Nursing. By J. G. Townsend. November 6, 1925. 

8 pages. Scents. 

1061. Reinoeulation as a Criterion of Cure of Experimental Syphilis, with 
Reference to Arsphenamine, Neoarsphenamiac, and Sulpharsphena- 
mine. By Carl Voegtlin and Helen A. Dyer. November 13, 1925. 

9 pages. 
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1052. Water Hyacinth and the Breeding of Anopheles. By M. A. Barber and 

T. B. Hayne. November 20, 1925, 6 pages. 

1053. Heredity and Culture as Factors in Body Build. By C. B. Davenport and 

Louise A. Nelson. November 27, 1925. 5 pages. 

1054. Results of Schick Tests in California. By Frank L. Kelly, Ida May Ste- 

vens, and Margaret Beattie. December 4, 1925. 14 pages. 

1055. Public Health Service Publications. A list of publications issued during 

the period April-October, 1925. December 4, 1925. 4 pages. 

1056. The Notifiable Diseases. Prevalence in States, 1924. December 18, 

1925. 92 pages. 

1057. The Tenth Revision of the United States Pharmacopoeia. By George B. 

Roth. December 25, 1925. 10 pages. 

1058. Cancer Mortality in the Ten Original Registration States. Trend for the 

period 1900-1920. By J. W. Schereschewsky. January 1, 1926. 
12 pages. 

1059. Smallpox Vaccination as Carried out at Lehigh University. By Stanley 

Thomas. January 8, 1926. 8 pages. 

1060. Sickness Among Industrial Employees. Incidence and duration of 

disabilities from important causes lasting longer than one week among 
133,000 persons in industry in 1924, and a summary of the experience 
for 1920-1924. January 22, 1926. 19 pages. 

1061. Some Nutrition Experiments with Brewer's Yeast, with especial refer- 

ence to its value in supplementing certain deficiencies in experimental 
rations. By Maurice I. Smith, and E. G. Hendrick. February 5, 1926. 
7 pages. 

1062. A further Study of Butter, Fresh Beef, and Yeast as Pellagra Preventives, 

with Consideration of the Relation of Factor P-P of Pellagra (and 
Black Tongue of Dogs) to Vitamin B. By Joseph Goldberger, G. 
A. Wheeler, and R. D. Lillie. February 19, 1926. 22 pages. 

1063. Stream Pollution. I. A Review of the Work of the United States Public 

Health Service in Investigations of Stream Pollution. By W. H. Frost. 
January 15, 1926. II. The Rate of Deoxygenation of Polluted 
Waters. By Emery J. Theriault. February 5', 1926. III. The Rate 
of Atmospheric Reaeration of Sewage-Polluted Streams. By H. W. 
Streeter. February 12, 1926. IV. Qualitative Studies of Bacterial Pol- 
lution and Natural Purification in the Ohio and Illinois Rivers. By 
J. Iv. Hoskins. February 19, 1926. 51 pages. 

1064. Four Cases of Tularaemia (Three Fatal) with Conjunctivitis. By H. L, 

Freese, G. C. Lake, and Edward Francis. February 26, 1926. 4 pages. 

1065. A Community Health Program, By Hugh S. Cumming. February 26, 

1926, 10 pages. 

1066. Division of Venereal Diseases, July 1-December 31, 1925. March 5, 

1925. 2 pages. 

1067. Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever. A study of the relationship between the 

presence of rickettsia-like organisms in tick smears and the infectiveness 
of the same ticks. By R. R. Parker and R. R. Spencer. March 12, 
12, 1926. 9 pages. 

1068. The Second International Conference on the Biological Standardization 

of Certain Remedies. March 19, 1926. 11 pages. 

1009. The Relationship of Endemic Goiter to Certain Potential Foci of Infection. 
March 26, 1926. 15 pages. 
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Supplements to the Public Health Reports 

51. Public Health Laws and Regulations Adopted During 1924, Compiled 

by Jason Waterman, LL. B., and William Fowler, LL. B. 1925. 287 
pages. 

52. The Standardization of Digitalis, A comparative study of some of the 

methods of assaying digitalis, with a description of an improved modi* 
fieation of the one-hour frog method. By Maurice I. Smith and Win. 
T. McClosky. 1925, 23 pages. 

53. Report of Committee on Sanitary Control of the Shellfish Industry in 

the United States. November 6, 1925, 17 pages. 

Public Health Bulletins 

153. A Study of the Top Minnow Gambusia Holbrooki in its Relation to Mos- 
quito Control. By Samuel F. Hildebrand. May, 1925. 136 pages, 

155. The Course of Cancer Mortality in the Ten Original Registration States for 

the 21-Year Period, 1900-1920. By J. W. Schcrcschewsky. June, 
1925. 118 pages. 

156. Transactions of the Fifth Conference of Malaria Field Workers. Held 

at New Orleans, Louisiana, November 25 and 20, 1924. August, 1925, 
142 pages. 

. 1GL Transactions of the Twenty-Third Annual Conference of State and Terri- 
torial Health Officers with the United States Public Health Service, 
held at Washington, D. C,, June 1 and 2, 1925. 

Hygienic Laboratory Bulletins 

142. Key-Catalogue of the Worms Reported for Man. By C. W. Stiles and 

Albert Hassail, January, 1926, 196 pages. 

143. Studies on Brucella (Alkaligenes) Melitensis. By Alice C, Evans. Au- 

gust, 1925. 67 pages. 

Venereal Disease Publications 

Venereal Disease Bulletin No, 73-B. Placard — Warning Against Venereal Dis- 
eases. 

Venereal Disease Bulletin No. 81. Venereal Disease Manual for Social and Cor- 
rective Agencies. 

Venereal Disease Information No. 5, Gonorrhea in Female Children, 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED MARCH 27, 1926 


Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended March 27, 1926 } and corresponding week of 1926. (From the 
Weekly Health Index, March SI , 1926 , issued by the Bureau of the Census , 
Department of Commerce } 


Week ended 
Mar. 27, 1926 

Policies m force 63,798,457 

Number of death claims . 239 

Death claim per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 13, 3 


Corresponding 
week 1925 

59, 188, 650 
12, 662 
a 2 



67,1 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended March 87, 1986, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1985. ( From the Weekly Health Index , March 31, 1926 , 

issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 


Total (69 cities) 

Akron 

Albany 4 

Atlanta 

White 

Colored.- 

Baltimore 4 - 

White 

Colored.— 

Birmingham 

White 

Colored.— 

Boston 

Bridgeport 

Buffalo 

Cambridge 

Camden 

Chicago 1 

Cincinnati- 

Cleveland— 

Columbus 

Dallas - 

White. 

Colored 

Dayton 

Denver..- 

Des Moines...* 

Detroit 

Duluth 

El Paso.. 

Erie.. - 

Fall Ri vcr C 

Flint - 

Fort Worth— 

White 

Colored— 

Grand Rapids 

Houston 

White 

Colored— 

Indianapolis- 

White 

Colored 

Jacksonville, Fla 

White 

Colored - 

Jersey City 

Kansas City, Kans— . 

White 

Colored 

Kansas City, Mo 

Los Angeles 

Louisville 

White 

Colored- 

Lowell - 

Lynn — 

Memphis.— 

White 

Colored- 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 


Week ended Mar. 
27, 1926 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 cor- 
respond- 
ing week 
1925 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 

mortality 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate 1 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 27, 
1926 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1925 

rate, week 
ended 
Mar. 27, 

1926 3 

10, 788 

19.4 

14. S 

1,220 

977 

*101 

45 



14 

7 

149 

74 

32.7 

2 a 4 

11 

2 

231 

94 



9 

10 


40 



5 



54 

(®) 


4 



297 

19 4 

15.5 

30 

28 

88 

232 



25 


89 

65 

( 5 ) 


5 


81 

81 

20.5 

21.8 

12 

7 


41 



4 



40 

( 5 ) 


8 




366 

24.5 

17.3 

49 

34 

138 

38 



6 

5 

102 

245 

23.7 

15.4 

24 

19 

100 

43 

18.7 

13.1 

8 

5 

133 

46 

18.6 

15.0 

5 

8 

85 

1,316 

19 4 

13.6 

144 

94 

127 

196 

25.0 

21.3 

15 

14 

93 

328 

18.3 

12.0 

49 

20 

127 

80 

14.9 

22.2 

10 

16 

92 

49 

13.2 

17.3 

6 

13 


34 



3 



15 

( 5 ) 


3 



44 

13.3 

16.3 

8 

3 

126 

75 

13.9 

16.0 

4 

9 


56 

19.6 

12.2 

2 

3 

33 

474 

19.8 

11.2 

88 

56 

142 

22 

10.4 

11.8 

1 

6 

23 

34 

16.9 

16.4 

9 

6 


37 



10 

4 

190 

38 

15.4 

17.4 

4 

10 

58 

40 

16.0 

8.0 

5 

4 

83 

- 35 

12.0 

8.6 

3 

4 


30 



2 



5 

( 5 ) 


1 



55 

18. 7 

13.2 

10 

6 

145 

47 

14.9 

13.6 

2 

7 


30 



1 



17 

(V) ’ 


1 



110 

16.0 

17.4 

5 

15 

37 

95 



5 


42 

15 

(S) 


0 


0 

49 

24.4 

19.4 

1 

5 

21 

28 



0 


0 

23 

(6) 


1 


57 

114 

18.9 

15.2 

11 

15 

78 

44 

19.8 

23.4 

5 

9 

87 

31 



2 


42 

13 

( 3 ) 


3 


394 

121 

17.2 

18.4 

12 

i 16 


232 



21 

27 

58 

136 

23.5 

18.0 

15 

9 

123 

107 



11 


116 

29 

m 


4 


251 

30 

14.2 

14.7 

2 

4 

37 

44 

22.3 

9.1 

3 

2 

75 

67 

20.0 

17.9 

6 

9 


31 



2 



36 

( 3 ) 


4 


I 

130 

13.5 

11.0 

23 

18 

107 

104 

12.7 

13.8 

12 

12 

1 67 


* Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

* Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

* Data for 64 cities, 

< Deaths for week ended Friday, Mar. 26, 1926. 

* In the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1920 constituted the fol- 
lowing percentages of the total population: Atlanta 31, Baltimore 15, Birmingham 39, Dallas 15, Fort 
Worth 14, Houston 25, Kansas City, Kans., 14, Louisville 17, Memphis 38, Nashville 30, New Orleans 
26, Norfolk 38, Richmond 38, and Washington, D. C., 25, 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended March 27, 1926 , infant mortality, annual death rate , and comparison mth 
corresponding week of 1925. ( From the Weekly Health Index, March SI, 1926, 

issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce ) — Continued 



Week ended Mar. 
27, 1026 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 eoi- 
respond- 
ing week 
1925 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 

mortality 

City 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 27, 
1926 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1920 

rate, week 
ended 
Mar. 27, 
1920 

Nashville 4 - 

86 

32.9 

15.7 

13 

S 



56 



8 




31 

t 5 ) 


5 




52 

22.7 

32 6 

10 

6 

174 

New Haven - 

62 

18.1 

14.3 

6 

4 

82 


163 

20.5 

mo 

30 

U 



80 


3 



74 

w „ 
21.8 


7 




2,460 

269 

13.9 

275 

177 

111 


16. 1 

9.9 

31 

14 

103 

Brooklyn Borough 

889 

21.0 

13.0 

99 

70 

100 

Manhattan Borough 

1,034 

205 

27.7 

18.0 

121 

75 

134 


15.0 

9.3 

19 

14 

86 

Richmond Borough 

63 

23.8 

19.2 

5 

4 

88 

Newark, N. J ~ 

147 

10.9 

13.5 

13 

12 

62 

Norfolk' . .. 

47 



3 

1 

56 


17 



2 


59 


30 

( s ) 

11.7 


1 


50 

Oakland ...» 

57 

8.0 

» 

2 

104 


20 


0 

i 1 i 

Omaha 

61 

15.0 

18.7 

C 

7 

63 

Paterson. 

64 

23 6 

19.1 

3 

7 

62 

Philadelphia T ...... T 

753 

19.8 

14.3 

76 

58 

101 

Pittsburgh— . .. 

286 

22.0 

18 2 

32 

29 

106 

Portland, Qrcg. „ 

68 

12 6 

13.1 

2 

3 

20 

Providence - » 

127 

24.7 

17.1 

9 

19 

75 

Richmond n * - 

71 

19.9 

12.9 

9 

6 

113 

White . — 

39 

7 


137 

P.nlnrAd 

32 

< 5 ) , 
19.4 


2 


70 

Ponhostf.r . _ . 

118 

14.2 

8 

* 9 

64 

St. Louis „ 

274 

17.4 

19.7 

30 

24 

St. Paul—— 

64 

13. 6 

13.6 

4 

4 

36 

Salt Lake City 4 

39 

15.5 

11.9 

6 

6 

83 

San Antonio. 

55 

14.5 

19.7 

30 

12 

San Diego. — 

41 

20.2 

11.8 

2 

2 

42 

San Francisco — 

150 

14.0 

13 9 

4 

1 9 

.24 

Schenectady- — 

34 

' 19,1 

15.2 

3 

2 

87 

Seattle., . _ T _ ... .. 

77 

3 

6 

28 

Somerville - - 

32 

16 8 

11. 1 

1 

3 

26 

Spokane.-- - — 

34 

16.3 

13.0 

3 

1 

70 

Springfield, Mass--. 

54 

19 8 

18.0 

6 

3 

87 

Syracuse ----- 

97 

27.8 

15.8 

9 

5 

114 

Tacoma — — .... „„„„ 

22 

11.0 

11.0 

3 

4 

70 

Toledo - 

91 

16.5 

16.3 

14 

9 

136 

Trnntnn f 

55 

49 

21.7 

25.1 

16.2 

22.1 

4 

8 

67 

88 

Utiea - 

4 

6 

Washington, D. C 

168 

17.6 

13.7 

25 

20 

142 

White 

96 

17 

140 

Colored 

72 

( 5 > 


8 


146 

Waterburv- 

30 


5 

5 

307 

Wilmington, Del - 

32 

13.7 

10.7 

4 

2 

94 

Worcester.——-—- 

84 

23.0 

15. l 

13.1 

16. 1 

4 

5 

46 

Yonkers 

33 

5 

3 

112 

51 

Youngstown 

35 

11.4 

12.1 

4 

6 


See footnotes 4 and 5, on p. 671. 

DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED MARCH 20, 1926 

Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
, for week ended March 29, 1926, and corresponding week of 1925. {Prom the 
Weekly Health Index, March 28, 1926, issued by the Bureau of ike Census, 
Department of Commerce) 


Week ended Corresponding 
Mar. 20, 1926 week* 1925 

Felicias in force ^ l 63, 408, 509 59, 070* 177 

Member of death claims-— — 15, 275 12, 743 

Beath claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate— 12. 6 11, 2 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended March 20, 1926, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1925. f From the Weekly Health Index , March 23, 1926, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 



Week ended Mar. 
20, 1926 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 
corre- 
sponding 
week, 
1925 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Mar. 20, 
1926 a 

City 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate 1 * * 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 20, 
1926 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1925 

Total (69 cities) 

10, 258 

18,4 

15, 0 

1, 187 

1,027 

s 100 


Akron 

50 



8 

9 

85 

Albany 

56 

24.8 

24.3 

4 

1 

84 

Atlanta 

94 

13 

6 

White 

42 



8 



Colored 

52 

<*> 

18.1 


5 



Baltimore 4 

276 

20.2 

28 

33 

82 

W’hite _ 

202 

19 


68 

Colored 

74 

0 

19.3 


9 


146 

Birmingham 

76 

20.8 

14 

7 

White 

40 

5 



Colored 

36 

( 5 > 

23.3 


9 



Boston 

349 

17.7 

32 

36 

90 

Bridgeport 

43 

10 

1 

171 

Buffalo 

309 

16.4 

16.2 

23 

28 

. 96 

Cambridge 

50 

21.8 

9.6 

4 

1 

66 

Camden." 

53 

21.5 

16.2 

11 

4 

186 

Canton 

33 

16.2 

10.3 

3 

4 

67 

Chicago * 

1,036 

152 

18.0 

14.3 

149 

107 

132 

Cincinnati 

19.4 

20 6 

17 

2J 

106 

Cleveland 

274 

15.3 

12.1 

38 

37 

98 

Columbus 

86 

16.0' 

17.1 

7 

9 

64 

Dallas 

59 

15.9 

8.6 

10 

4 


"White 

47 

8 



Colored 

12 

0 

16.3 


2 



Dayton 

54 

16.0 

5 

5 

79 

Denver 

82 

15.2 

14.7 

7 

8 

Des Homes... 

51 

17.8 

11.9 

4 

3 

67 

Detroit 

509 

21.3 

13 9 

113 

58 

182 

Duluth 

20 

9.4 

11.8 

5 

1 

| 117 

ei Paso...::.:. 

33 

16.4 

16.9 

4 

5 

Erie .... 

41 

7 

3 

I 133 

Fall River 4 

43 

17.4 

15.0 

7 

11 

102 

Flint 

34 

13.6 

6.8 

9 

4 

149 

Fort Worth 

34 

13.6 

8.6 

2 

2 


White 

32 

2 



Colored 

2 

0 

16.3 


O 



Grand Rapids 

48 

ii.9 

7 

5 

101 

Houston. . __ 

57 

18.0 

14.5 

5 

1 


White 

36 

4 


Colored 

21 

0 | 
19.5 j 


1 



Indianapolis 

134 

16.6 

9 

15 

66 

White . 

111 

23 

| 8 


68 

Col oied __ __ 

0 

24.4 


1 


55 

Jacksonville, Fla 

49 

20.4 

4 

7 

83 

White ! 

21 

3 


98 

Colored .......... 

28 

0 

16. 7 


1 


57 

Jersey City 

101 

13.9 

14 

12 

99 

Kansas City, Kans 

25 

11.2 

17.1 | 

2 

8 

35 

White... ..... 

21 


1 


21 

Colored 

4 

0 

29.6 


1 1 


181 

Kansas City, TVfn_ . _ . 

138 

21,1 

16 

23 


Los Angeles 

252 

20 

23 

56 

Louisville 

133 

23.0 

18,0 

18 

13 

155 

White 

94 

13 


130 

Colored 

39 

‘ 0 

18.4 


5 


314 

Lowell 

39 

18.9 

11 

9 

205 

Lynn 

38 

19.2 

izs 

7 

2 

176 

Memphis ... 

65 

19.4 

25.1 

6 

8 


White 

28 

2 



Colored 

E7 

i 0 I 

4 




i Annual rate pet 1,000 population, , . , 

* Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births, 

s Data for 64 cities. 

* Deaths for week ended Friday, Mar. 19, 1926. , , t 

« In the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population m 1920 constituted, the follow- 
ing percentages of the total population: Atlanta 31, Baltimore 15, Birmingham 39, Dallas 15, Fort Worth 
14, Houston 25, Kansas City, Kans., 14, Louisville 17, Memphis 38, Nashville 30, New Orleans 26, Norfolk 
38, Richmond 32, and Washington, D. G„ 25. 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United Stales during the week 
ended March 20, 1926, infant mortality, annual death rate , and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1926, ( From the Weekly Health Index, March 23, 1926, 

issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce ) — Continued 


City 

Week ended Mar, 
27, 1928 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 cor- 
respond- 
ing week 
1925 

Deaths under i 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, week 
ended 
Mar. 20, 
3026 

; 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 20, 
1926 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1925 

Milwaukee.., 

119 

12.4 

13.8 

26 

30 

120 

Minneapolis ...... ..... 

113 

13,8 

15 6 

9 

18 

00 

Nashville 4 . ... 

71 

27.2 

11.5 

9 

1 


White 

42 



4 


; 

Colored ... 

29 

( 6 ) 


5 



New Bedford... 

! 38 

16.6 

10.0 

6 

6 

104 

New Haven 

68 

19.8 

16.6 

3 

5 

41 

New Orleans 

161 

20.3 

18.4 

8 

15 


White 

95 



4 



Colored...... . 

G6 

( 5 ) 


4 



New York 

2,331 

20.7 

14.0 

257 

202 

104 

Bronx Borough 

261 

15.6 

30.7 

31 

15 

103 

Brooklyn Borough. 

843 

20.0 

12.5 

105 

57 

106 

Manhattan Borough 

972 

26.1 

18.6 

102 

108 

113 

Queens Borough 

192 

14.0 

10.4 

14 • 

20 

63 

Biehmond Borough 

63 

23.8 

14.7 

5 

2 

88 

Newark, N. J 

152 

17.5 

15,2 

19 

36 

91 

Norfolk.... .... J 

48 



9 

6 

367 

White 

18 



3 


89 

Colored 

30 

(*) 


6 


298 

Oakland... 

56 

11.5 

11.3 

5 

3 

58 

Oklahoma City ... 

29 



4 

4 


Omaha... 

44 

10.8 

17.0 

2 

5 

21 

Paterson 

64 

23.6 

11.4 

4 

7 

70 

Philadelphia.. 

833 

21.9 

14.1 

73 

66 

07 

Pittsburgh............ 

233 

19.2 

22 1 

36 

32 

120 

Portland, Oreg 

69 

12.7 

12.9 

6 

5 

61 

Providence i — ... 

78 

15.2 

11 9 

7 

10 

58 

Biehmond 

60 

26.8 

10.9 

12 

2 

151 

White 

34 



6 


318 

Cnlorp.fi 

26 

(5) 


6 


210 

Bochester 

143 

23.5 

13 2 

8 

9 

64 

$t, Louis,.. ............ 

253 

16.1 

15.6 

14 

13 


St. Paul 

64 

13.6 

15.0 

4 

6 

36 

Salt Lake City * 

24 

9.6 

13 5 

4 

3 

55 

San Antonio 

60 

15.8 

15 0 ! 

7 

9 


San Diego* — 

37 

18.2 

20.2 

1 

2 

21 

San Francisco - 

120 

11.2 

14.4 j 

4 

0 

24 

Schenectady— - 

27 

15.2 

11.8 

0 

5 

0 

8p.flj.fi ft 

70 



6 

4 

56 

Somerville..— 

23 

12.1 

11.1 

1 

2 

26 

Spokane 

43 

20.6 

12.4 

1 

2 

23 

Springfield, Mass.... 

56 

20.6 

18.0 

7 

5 

101 

Syracuse.. 

91 

26,1 

17.2 

S 

3 

101 

Tacoma - ... 

26 

33.0 

11. 0 

5 

0 

117 

Toledo 

76 

13.8 

13.4 

9 

9 

87 

Trenton 

57 

22.5 

13.4 

It 

5 

184 

Washington, D. C 

148 

15.5 

15.7 

9 

11 

51 

White 

104 



6 


50 

Colored .... 

Waterbury 

44 

28 

( 6 ) 


3 

2 

5 

55 

43 

Wilmington, Dei.. 

39 

16.7 

14.1 

5 

3 

117 

Worcester. 

59 

16.1 

14.5 

5 

7 ; 

58 

Yonkers. 

40 

18.4 

14.7 

4 

7 ; 

90 

Youngstown 

26 

8.5 

12,7 

3 

7 ; 

38 


See footnotes 4 and 5, on p, 878, 



PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department , State or local , can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where , and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These rcpoits are preliminary and the figures arc subject to change when later returns are received by the 

State health officers 

Reports for Week Ended April 3, 1926 


ALABAMA 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox . 27 

Diphtheria . 8 

Influenza - 721 

Malaria 2 

Measles - 177 

Mumps 87 

Pellagra . IS 

Pneumonia . 149 

Scarlet fever . - 11 

Smallpox 32 

Tuberculosis ... 17 

Typhoi d fever . . - - 5 

Typhus fever . 1 

Whooping cough 00 

ARIZONA 

Chicken pox . . . 4 

Diphtheria 8 

Influenza . 10 

Measles.. - 2 

Mumps 6 

Pneumonia 4 

Scarlet fever - 12 

Smallpox - 2 

Trachoma - 14 

Tuberculosis 7 

Typhoid fever - l 

Whooping cough „ 3 

ARKANSAS 

Chicken pox - 32 

Diphtheria - 2 

Hookworm disease - 2 

Influenza - 001 

Malaria.... - 00 

Measles - 14 

Mumps.... 34 


abk a nsas— continued 


Cases 

Ophthalmia neonatorum . 2 

Pellagra 1 

Scarlet fever 9 

Smallpox...... 10 

Trachoma ... 1 

Tuberculosis.. 10 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 29 

CALIFORNIA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Fresno 1 

Sacramento > 1 

San Francisco . 1 

Chicken pox 273 

Diphtheria.... 114 

Influenza ,. 28 

Lethargic encephalitis; 

Fresno C ounty X 

San Francisco. .. 1 

Measles • 309 

Mumps, .... 385 

Poliomyelitis— Berkeley 1 

Scarlet fever..... ...........a 141 

Smallpox: 

Los Angeles--.., 93 

Oakland 19 

Scattering 31 

Typhoid fever (i 

Whooping cough *,9 

COLORADO 

Chicken pox 57 

Diphtheria 29 

German measles 4 

Impetigo contagiosa 1 

Influenza — * 7 

Measles 31 


( 075 ) 
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Colorado— continued 


Oases 

Mumps 4 ! 

Pneumonia - 3 

Scarlet fever 43 

Smallpox - 1 

Tuberculosis - 28 

Typhoid fever 2 

Vincent’s angina- 2 

Whooping cough 145 

CONNECTICUT 

Cerebrospinal meningitis - 3 

Chicken pox - 30 

Conjunctivitis (infectious) - 5 

Diphtheria - - 14 

German measles — 12 

Influenza 133 

Lethargic encephalitis - 1 

Measles 502 

Mumps - 6 

Pneumonia (broncho) .. - 79 

Pneumonia (lobar) - 118 

Scarlet fever . 99 

Tetanus 1 

Trichinosis .. 1 

Tuberculosis (all forms) - 33 

Typhoid fever 1 

W hooping cough 53 

DELAWARE 

Chicken pox. . 4 

Influenza 9 

Measles—.* 55 

Pneumonia - 12 

Scarlet fever . 15 

Tuberculosis 1 

Typhoid fever - 1 

Whooping cough 2 

FLORIDA 

Chicken pox - 68 

Diphtheria - 21 

German measles . 1 

Influenza - 45 

Malaria - 2 

Measles _ 53 

Mumps - 21 

Pneumonia- - 9 

Poliomyelitis - 1 

Scarlet fever 19 

Smallpox 164 

Tuberculosis - 7 

Typhoid fever 11 

Whooping cough . — 17 

GEORGIA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox.— .. 50 

Diphtheria.-- - 8 

Hookworm disease ... 2 

Influenza - . . 488 

Malaria 15 

Measles .... ... 181 

Mumps . 110 

Paratyphoid fever.. 1 

Pellagra. 10 


Georgia— continued 

Cases 


Pneumonia 112 

Scarlet fever 11 

Septic sore throat < 12 

Smallpox - - 30 

Tetanus 1 

Tuberculosis., 25 

Typhoid fever 5 

Whooping cough 26 

IDAHO 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Areo— - 1 

Burley 1 

Huston 1 

Chicken pox - 2 

Diphtheria - 3 

Measles 14 

Mumps— 13 

Scarlet fever 12 

Smallpox: 

Emmett 19 

Scattering 10 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 12 

ILLINOIS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Cook County 1 

Morgan County 1 

Diphtheria 71 

Influenza 349 

Lethargic encephalitis— Tazewell County... 1 

Measles 850 

Pneumonia 750 

Poliomyelitis: 

Cook County 1 

Macon County 1 

Scarlet fever 373 

Smallpox 17 

Tuberculosis 272 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 176 

INDIANA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 3 

Chiekenpox . - 46 

Diphtheria 25 

Influenza 255 

Measles 904 

Mumps 6 

Pneumonia 43 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 171 

Smallpox 67 

Tuberculosis 55 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 54 

IOWA 

Chicken pox 1 26 

Diphtheria 13 

German measles 35 

Influenza * 658 

Measles 196 

Mumps 62 

Pneumonia 35 
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April 0, 102S 


Cases 

Scarlet fever - . 44 

Smallpox . - 52 

Tuberculosis . 1 

Whooping cough 17 

KANSAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Montezuma 1 

Chicken pox 57 

Diphtheria 0 

German measles 10 

Influenza 33 

Measles . 467 

Mumps 20 

Pneumonia 72 

Poliomyelitis— Mildred - 1 

Scarlet fever 64 

Smallpox - 7 

Tuberculosis - 32 

Typhoid fever , 1 

Whooping cough - 107 

LOUISIANA 

Diphtheria ..... 7 

Influenza..,. - 84 

Malaria 5 

Pneumonia. - - 30 

Scarlet fever - S 

Smallpox 10 

Tuberculosis - 30 

Typhoid fever . 6 

MAINE 

Chicken pox .. 25 

Diphtheria 4 

German measles - *1 

Influenza - 248 

Measles 343 

Mumps 55 

Pneumonia - 39 

Scarlet fe ver — 22 

Septic sore throat - 5 

Tuberculosis 4 

Typhoid fever I 

Vincent’s angina — 3 

Whoopsn g cough 28 

MARYLAND 1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis ' 1 

Chicken pox 90 

Diphtheria - 22 

German measles 3 

Influenza 149 

Lethargic enceph&Ut is 2 

Measles 818 

Mumps - 178 

Pneumonia (broncho) 81 

Pneumonia (lobar) 78 

Poliomyelitis— 1 

Scarlet fever - 40 

Septic sore th roat 1 

Tetanus 1 

Tuberculosis 72 

Typhoid fever 6 

Whooping cough 65 

i Week ended Friday. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 7 

Chicken pox 87 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative). - 5 

Diphtheria * 52 

German measles 235 

Influenza 830 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Aleasles 949 

Mumps 120 

Ophthalmia neonatorum............ 49 

Pneumonia (lobar). 310 

Poliomyelitis _ 2 

Scarlet fever 259 

Septic sore throat 3 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary) 73 

Tuberculosis (other forms) 56 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 344 

MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria 91 

Measles 1,416 

Pneumonia 379 

Scarlet fever 402 

Smallpox 6 

Tuberculosis 396 

Typhoid fever 5 

Whooping cough 237 

MINNESOTA 

Chicken pox 77 

Diphtheria 28 

Influenza. 3 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles 330 

Pneumonia 2 

Scarlet fever 312 

Smallpox 3 

Tuberculosis 107 

Typhoid fever. 1 

W hooping cough 47 

MISSISSIPPI 

Diphtheria II 

Influenza 716 

Scarlet fever, 3 

Smallpox 12 

Typhoid fever 8 

MISSOURI 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox...* 52 

Diphtheria 69 

Influenza ’ 16 

Measles $67 

Mumps 24 

Pneumonia — — * 5 

Kabies (in animals) 4 

Scarlet fever 311 

Smallpox 14 

Tu bvreulosis ^ — 38 

Typhoid fever— 4 

Wh coping cough — $6 
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MONTANA 

Cases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox * 8 

Diphtheria.. . 1 

G erman measles. . 20 

Influenza. - - - 1 

Measles 2 

Mumps . 23 

Becky Mountain spotted fevor 1 ' 

Scarlet fever - * 61 

Smallpox * 6 

Tick paralysis 1 

Trachoma - 1 

Tuberculosis . 2 

Whooping cough . 13 

NEBRASKA 

Chicken pox 10 

Diphtheria 1 

Measles 23 

Mumps 7 

Pneumonia 3 

Scarlet fever 73 

Smallpox „ 10 

Tuberculosis 1 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 13 

NEW JERSEY 

Chicken pox 143 

Diphtheria 65 

Influenza - 92 

Measles - 2,230 

Pneumonia — - 287 

Poliomyelitis - 1 

Scarlet fever- - 176 

Smallpox - 1 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 43 

NEW MEXICO 

Chicken pox — 11 

Conjunctivitis , — * 3 

Diphtheria 7 

Influenza . 1 

Measles 7 

Mumps 10 

Pneumonia 10 

Scarlet fever - 4 

Septic sore throat 1 

Tuberculosis * 13 

Typhoid fever ... 2 

Whoopihg cough 23 


new YORK—eontimied 

Cases 

Scarlet fever 238 

Septic sore throat 8 

Smallpox 2 

Typhoid fever 12 

Vincent's angina 7 

W hooping cough - - 361 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Chicken pox 202 

Diphtheria 26 

German measles - 384 

Measles 327 

Scarlet fever. 25 

Septic sore throat - X 

Smallpox 42 

Typhoid fever 4 

Whooping cough 174 

OKLAHOMA 

(Exclusive of Tulsa and Oklahoma City) 

Chicken pox* 29 

Diphtheria 4 

Influenza 1,451 

Malaria 13 

Measles 38 

Mumps - 7 

Pellagra 10 

Penumonia 237 

Poliomyelitis— Blaine County 2 

Scarlet fever 39 

Smallpox 17 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 76 

OREGON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 20 

Diphtheria 22 

Influenza 61 

Lethargic encephalitis . 1 

Measles . 3? 

Mumps ... 42 

Pneumonia * 6 

Rocky Mountain spotted fevor 2 

Scarlet fever 33 

Smallpox: 

Polk County 10 

Scattering - 14 

Tuberculosis . 21 

Whooping cough 31 


PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW YORK 

(Exclusive of New York City) 


Cerebrospinal meningitis - 5 

Chicken pox 171 

Diphtheria . 93 

German measles 199 

Influenza 2,214 

Lethargic encephalitis 5 

Measles - 1,606 

Mumps 155 

Pneumonia 849 

Poliomyelitis.*.*....... % 

* Deaths. 


Anthrax— Philadelphia * - 1 

Chicken pox 368 

Diphtheria 151 

German measles 69 

Impetigo contagiosa 9 

Lethargic encephalitis: 

Erie 1 

Philadelphia l 

Measles 2,865 

Mumps. 148 

Ophthalmia neonatorum — Pittsburgh 2 

Pneumonia 224 

Scabies $ 
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April 0, 1920 


txnnsylvakia— continued 


Cases 

Scarlet fever,-., . 494 

Smallpox _ 2 

Tetanus-— Pittsburgh 1 

Tuberculosis 8G 

Typhoid fever 3G 

Whooping cough 365 

RHODE ISLAND 

Chicken pox.. 2 

Diphtheria 9 

German measles. IQ 

Influenza - — 48 

Measles - 171 

Pneumonia 4 

Searlet fever 11 

Tuberculosis - 14 

Whooping cough 8 

TENNESSEE 

Chicken pox - 40 

Diphtheria 11 * 

Influenza 595 

lethargic encephalitis— Lebanon 1 

Malaria 1 

Measles .... 275 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Pellagra 5 

Pneumonia 103 

Scarlet fever 40 

Smallpox. 

Memphis S 

Scattering 10 

Tuberculosis 79 

Typhoid fever 8 

Whooping cough ... 14 

Chicken pot 100 

Diphtheria 35 

Dysentery 3 

Influenza - 532 

Measles 17 

Mumps.,. — 30 

Pellagra 2 

Pneumonia — ..... $2 

Scarlet fever 44 

Smallpox 56 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis 21 

Typhoid fever. 1 

Typhus fever 2 

Whooping cough - 53 

UTAH 

Chicken pox.. 21 

Diphtheria 10 

Influenza 4 

Measles - - $ 

Mumps 51 

Pneumonia - 3 

Scarlet fever 4 

Smallpox — l 

Whooping cough 82 

VERMONT 

Chicken pox - 17 

Diphtheria 4 

Measles - 12 

Muxurs 16 

Searlet fever 10 

WliooDiiiK couah 20 


■WASHINGTON 


Cerebrospinal meningitis: Cases 

Kittitas County 2 

Seattle 2 

Spokane 5 

Chicken pox 39 

Diphtheria 5 

German measles 82 

Influenza 5 

Measles 37 

Mumps 44 

Scarlet fever 54 

Smallpox 55 

Tuberculosis 30 

Typhoid fever 2 

Vincent's angina 1 

Whooping cough 51 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Diphtheria 3 

Influenza. 115 

Measles 421 

Scarlet fever 25 

Smallpox 2 

Tuberculosis 10 

Whooping cough 19 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee: 

Chicken pox 72 

Diphtheria 17 

German measles 2 

Influenza 13 

Measles. 112 

Mumps 43 

Pneumonia 45 

Scarlet fever 31 

Tuberculosis 27 

Whooping cough 40 

Scattering: 

Chicken pox..,—.. 141 

Diphtheria 16 

German measles... ^ 45 

Influenza 467 

Lethargic encephalitis.... 2 

Measles 670 

Mumps 247 

Tneumonia ..... 38 

Scarlet fever 152 

Smallpox 1 

Tuberculosis 17 

Typhoid fever _ 2 

W hoopi ng cough 164 

WYOMING 

Chicken pox 5 

German measles . 3 

Measles..... 1 

Mumps 3 

Pneumonia (lobar) — — — .... 2 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever. 

Hot Springs 1 

Johnson 2 

Natrona 2 

Weston 1 

Scarlet fever. 25 

Whooping cough 12 
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SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports are received during the current week: 


State 

Cere- 

bro- 

spinal 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pel- 

lagra 

Polio- 

mye- 

litis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

New Mexico: 











July, 1925 

0 

30 

0 

2 

l 

2 

0 

6 

0 

25 

August, 1925 

0 

22 

3 

2 

3 

0 

2 

8 

0 

52 

September, 1925, 

0 

8 

0 

0 

2 

1 

3 

6 

0 

77 

October, 1925.,., 

0 

IS 

0 

0 

2 

5 

2 

41 

0 

89 

November, 1925, 

0 

21 

5 

6 

1 

1 

3 

74 

2 

77 

December, 1925 _ 

0 

8 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

42 

2 

21 

January, 1920.,,! 

1 

16 

10 

1 

7 

0 

2 

07 

3 

7 

February , im 











Alabama 

4 

83 

3, 582 

40 

18G 

53 

1 

82 

148 

51 

Maine 

0 

7 

45 

0. 

248 

0 

2 

124 

0 

9 

Massachusetts 

4 

273 

50 

0 

6,441 

* 1 

4 

1,119 

0 

23 

Mississippi 

3 

153 

46, 585 

1,945 

1,802 

245 

1 

53 

82 

65 

Montana 

1 

10 

340 

37 


0 

152 

36 

4 

New Mexico 

0 

28 

742 

0 

13 

0 

1 

41 

17 

7 

Oregon 

10 

89 

1,126 

0 

216 


1 

168 

185 i 

14 

South Carolina 

0 

183 

11,490 

276 

36 


0 

32 

83 

62 

Virginia 

7 

137 

12.875 

32 

1,220 

14 

1 

293 

34 

27 

Washington 

32 

95 

67 

0 

77 


0 

402 

397 

15 


SMALLPOX AT SEATTLE, WASH. 

Senior Surgeon George M. Magruder, of the United States Public 
Health Service, reports smallpox cases and deaths in Seattle, Wash., 
as follows: Three months ended December 31, 1925, 28 cases, no 
death. . January 1 to March 23, 1926, 92 cases, 8 deaths. In King 
County, including Seattle, from January 1 to March 23, 122 cases, 
22 deaths. Smallpox cases were reported in the State in somewhat 
greater numbers than last year, but the fatal type of the disease 
appears to be confined to Seattle and King County. Active meas- 
ures are being taken to control the disease. 

PLAGUE ERADICATIVE MEASURES IN LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

The following items were taken from the reports of plague oradi- 


cative measures from Los Angeles, Calif. : 

Week ended March 20, 1926: 

Number of rats trapped .1 2, 140 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 0 

Number of squirrels examined 789 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected 0 

Number of mice trapped 2, 124 

Number of mice found to be plague infected 0 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rodent, Nov. 0, 1925. 
Date of last human case, Jan. 15, 1925. 
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GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM 

CITIES 

Diphtheria , — For the week ended March 20, 1926, 36 States re- 
ported 1,150 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended March 21, 
1925, the same States reported 1,403 cases of this disease. One 
hundred and one cities, situated in all parts of the country and having 
an aggregate population of more than 30,300,000, reported 699 
cases of diphtheria for the week ended March 20, 1926. Last year 
for the corresponding week they reported 919 cases. The estimated 
expectancy for these cities was 984 cases. The estimated expectancy 
is based on the experience of the last nine years, excluding epidemics. 

Measles, — Thirty-four States reported 16,396 cases of measles 
for the week ended March 20, 1926, and 3,682 cases of this disease 

for the week ended March 21. 1925. One hundred and one cities 

>> 7 

reported 10,415 cases of measles for the week this year, and 2,779 
cases last year. 

Poliomyelitis . — The health officers of 36 States reported 18 cases 
of poliomyelitis for the week ended March 20, 1926. The same States 
reported 13 cases for the week ended March 21, 1925. 

Scarlet fever. — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
Thirty-six States — this year, 3,911 cases; last year, 4,350 cases; 101 
cities — this year, 1,751 cases; last year, 2,355 cases; estimated ex- 
pectancy, 1,242 cases. 

Smallpox . — For the week ended March 20, 1926, 36 States reported 
905 cases of smallpox. Last year for the corresponding week they 
reported 1,020 cases. One hundred and one cities reported smallpox 
for the week as follows: 1926, 211 cases; 1925, 348 cases; estimated 
expectancy, 142 cases. Eleven deaths from smallpox were reported 
by these cities for the week this year — 8 at Los Angeles, Calif., 1 at 
Sacramento, Calif., and 2 at San Francisco, Calif. 

Typhoid fever. — One hundred and sixteen cases of typhoid fever 
were reported for the week ended March 20, 1926, by 36 States. For 
the corresponding week of 1925, the same States reported 188 cases of 
this disease. One hundred and one cities reported 33 cases of typhoid 
fever for the week this year and 63 cases for the corresponding week 
last year. The estimated expectancy for these cities was 42 cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia, — Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
were reported for the week by 95 cities, with a population of more 
than 29,600,000, as follows; 1926, 2,556 deaths; 1925, 1,389* 
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City reports for week ended March 2 Q , 1926 

The “estimated expectancy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many cases at the disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur during a certain week m the absence of epidemics. It. is based on 
reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances the median num- 
ber of cases reported in the corresponding week of the preceding years. Whou the reports include se\ eral 
epidemics or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic* periods are excluded and 
the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during noncpidemlu years. 

If reports have not been received for the full mne years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1917 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. Tor some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 




Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July l, 
1925, 

estimated 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 
cases 
re- 
ported • 

NEW ENGLAND 










Maine: 

Portland 

75, 333 

22, 546 

10, 008 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

61 

4 

3 

New Hampshire: 

Concord 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

Vermont: 

Barre 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Burlington 

24, 089 

779, 620 
128,993 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

Massachusetts: 

Boston ^ 

36 

60 

25 

56 

6 

190 

17 

76 

Pall River 

2 

4 

4 

3 

1 

13 

0 

3 

Springfield 

142,065 
190, 757 

7 

4 

0 

2 

2 

167 

0 

6 

Worcester.- 

1 

4 

6 

1 

0 

20 

0 

12 

Rhode Island: 

Pawtucket 

69, 760 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

58 

0 

8 

Providence- 

267,918 

0 ) 

160, 197 
178,927 

1 

10 

5 

m 

• 4 

127 

1 

12 

Connecticut: 

2 

1 

7 

3 

15 

0 • 

4 

7 

0 

1 1 

6 

6 

Hartford - 

8 

9 

1 

56 

New Haven 

14 

3 

2 

7 . 

1 , 

29 

Oi 

15 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 





New York: 

Buffalo 

538, 016 

14 

13 

10 

18 i 

5 

11 

o i 

34 

New York 

5, 873, 35ft 
31/i, 786 
182,003 

128, 642 
452,513 
132,020 

1,979, 364 
631,563 
112, 707 

121 

233 

139 

946 ; 

87 

2, 147 
79 

54 1 

608 

Rochester 

12 

9 

9 

It 

16 

1 

38 

Syracuse 

7 

6 

2 

100 

5 

102 

21 

1 

21 

New Jersey: 

Camden 

8 

5 

4 

3 

o | 

19 

15 

Newark 

52 

18 

11 

57 

2 ! 

557 

9 

38 

Trenton 

0 

4 

5 

3 

4 

5 

0 

U 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia 

83 

84 

57 

Cl 

751 

14 

0 

194 

35 

17 

Pittsburgh 

40 

20 

13 


9 

45 

Reading 

8 

3 

2 



n 

1 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 



i 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati 

409,333 

936,485 

279,836 

287,380 

16 

10 

2 

1 

7 

10 

6 

15 

Cleveland 

32 

25 

13 

440 

14 

317 

l j 

53 

8 

7 

Columbus 

2 

4 

3 

1 

1 

494 

0 ! 

Toledo _ 

34 

5 

6 

3 

o 

5 

165 

12 

1,060 

0 

0 

Indiana: 

Fort Wayne 

97,846 

358,819 

80,091 

71,071 

, 2,995,239 

81,564 
63,923 

, 1,245,824 

130,316 
153,698 

13 

3 

7 

0 

0 

t 

Indianapolis .... 

12 

5 

0 

2 

2 

29 

l 

South Bend _ _ 

7 

1 

3 

o 

0 

0 

Terre Haute .. . 

3 

1 

4 

0 

o 

8 

0 

15 

3 

5 

2 

Illinois: 

Chicago- 

96 

1 

100 

o 

43 

0 

577 

o 

49 

0 

89 

252 

6 

Peoria 

0 

' Springfield..- 

13 

1 

1 

3 

27 

5 

3 

18 

0 

8 

623 

10 

23 

4 

Michigan: 

Detroit. 

24 

51 

5 

3 

44 

4 

1 

14 

0 

0 

117 

14 

Flint 

10 

Grand Rapids 

9 

4 

0 

8 


1 No estimate made. 
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Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
1925, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

eases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL— 










continued 










Wisconsin: 










Kenosha 

50,891 

13 

2 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

Madison 

46,385 

5 

1 

1 

0 

1 

150 

1 

1 

Milwaukee 

509, 192 

101 

15 

18 

7 

1 

114 

49 

14 

Racine _ 

67, 707, 


1 







Superior 

39; 671 

0 

0 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 










Minnesota: 










Duluth 

110,502 

15 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

1 

Minneapolis 

425,435 

88 

16 

14 

0 

3 

209 

2 

17 

St. Paul 

246, 001 

21 

14 

3 

0 

3 

19 

6 

8 

Iowa- l 










Davenport 

52, 469 

5 

1 

1 

0 


0 

0 


Des Moines 

141,441 

18 

3 

0 

1 


301 

31 


Sioux City 

76' 411 

3 

1 

0 

0 


0 

1 


Waterloo J __ 

36i 771 

2 

0 

0 

0 


11 

0 


Missouri: 









Kansas City._ 

367, 481 

28 

8 

2 

9 

8 

299 

8 

18 

St Joseph 

78, 342 

! 0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

St. Louis 

821,543 

i 40 

40 

52 

2 

! 

228 

4 


North Dakota: 


! 







Fargo. 

26, 403 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

O 

10 

1 

Grand Forks, . 

i 14, 811 

0 

0 

0 

0 


4 

0 


South Dakota. 









Aberdeen 

15, 036 

0 

0 

0 

0 


14 

57 


Sioux Falls 

30, 127 1 

4 

1 

0 

0 

6 

4 

0 

0 

Nebraska: j 










Lincoln 

60,941 

9 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Omaha 

211,768 

9 

4 

0 

1 0 

0 

26 

1 

11 

Kansas: 










Topeka 

55,411 

6 

1 

2 

0 

0 

11 

0 

1 

Wichita-- 

88,367 

10 

2 

0 

0 

0 ■ 

128 

1 

8 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 










Delaware: 










Wilmington 

122,049 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

70 

0 

16 

Maryland: 









Baltimore 

790, 296 

73 

26 

15 

33 

4 

609 

132 

55 

Cumberland 

33, 741 

1 

1 

1 

3 

0 

25 

0 

1 

Frederick 

12,035 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

17 

1 

2 

District of Columbia: 










Washington 

497,906 

37 

11 

9 

0 

0 

459 

0 

23 

Virginia: 










Lynchburg 

30,395 

11 

1 

0 

0 

1 

36 

1 

3 

Norfolk— 

(*) 

21 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

17 

Richmond 

186.403 

7 

2 

2 

0 

2 

5 

2 

6 

Roanoke 

58,208’ 

3 

0 

2 

0 

1 

94 

1 

9 

West Virginia: 










Charleston 

* 49,019 

14 

0 

0 

8 

1 

13 

0 

2 

Huntington 

63, 485 

0 

1 

0 

6 

0 

9 

0 

2 

Wheeling 

56,208 

7 

2 

0 

0 

0 

72 

0 

8 

North Carolina: 










Raleigh 

30,371 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

Whhnington 

37,061 

14 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

4 

■Winston-Salem 

69, 031 

11 

1 

0 

0 

3 

63 

6 

4 

South Carolina: 










Charleston 

73, 125 

0 

0 

1 

40 

2 

0 

0 

7 

Columbia 

41,225 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Greenville 

27, 311 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

Georgia. 










Atlanta - 

0) 

6 

2 

3 

54 

4 

7 

0 

13 

Brunswick 

16,809 

14 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Savannah 

93, 134 

6 

0 

1 

16 

2 

11 

O 

4 

Florida: 










fit. Potfl rphprg 

26,847 


0 



0 



1 

Tamoa 

94,743 

6 

2 

6 

6 

1 

0 

1 

6 


* No estimate made. 
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Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
11125, 

estimated 


Diphtheria 

InOuenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

rc- 

X>orted 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Oases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Kentucky- 











58, 309 


1 



2 



4 

Louisville 

305, 935 

S 

5 

1 

64 

5 

302 

0 

36 

Tennessee r 










Memphis 

174,533 

26 

5 

3 

0 

6 

48 

10 

9 

Nashville 

136, 220 

1 

1 

1 

0« 

12 

53 

1 

13 

Alabama: 










Birmingham 

205, 670 

29 

2 

0 

115 

17 

34 

, 2 

12 

Mobile 

65, 955 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

O 

l 

3 

Montgomery 

46, 481 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

21 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas: 











31,643 

9 

1 

1 

0 


0 

0 


Little Bock 

74,216 

3 

1 

0 

IS 

2 

4 

0 

4 

Louisiana: 










New Orleans.^ 

414, 493 

6' 

9 

4 

19 

32 

2 

0 

15 

Shreveport 

57,857 

5 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

Oklahoma- 










Oklahoma City 

0) 

1 

2 

0 

68 

2 

1 

0 

5 

Texas; 










Dallas 

194, 450 

31 

4 

11 

12 

11 

1 

1 

7 

Galveston 

48; 375 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Houston 

164, 954 

4 

2 

6 

0 

3 

2 ; 

0 

14 

San Ant onio 

198, 069 

0 

2 

1 

0 

4 

1 

0 

11 

MOUNTAIN 








j 


Montana: 








i 


Billings 

17, 971 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Great .Falls 

29, 8S3 

12 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

1 

Helena 

32,037 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Missoula 

12, 66S 

0 

1 

0 

21 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Idaho: 









Boise 

23, 042 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Colorado: 









Denver . 

2SQ, 911 

31 

7 

7 


3 

21 

1 

12 

Pueblo 

43,787 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

4 

New Mewo: 









Albuqneique 

21,000 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

3 

Arizona: 









Phoenix 

38,669 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Utah. 










Salt Lake City 

130,948 

11 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

19 

0 

Nevada: 










He no 

12,663 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

PACIFIC 









Washington: 










Seattle 

0) 

28 

5 

6 

0 


34 

68 


Spokane ___ 

108, 897 

16 

3 

2 

0 


0 

0 


Tacoma 

104,455 

1 

1 

2 

o 

0 

4 

“ 2 

o 

Oregon: 









Portland * 

282,383 

23 

4 

3 

1 

0 

33 

24 

w 

California: 









Los Apgelea . 

(i) 

90 

37 

77 

10 

4 

17 

12 I 

22 

Sacramento 

72, 260 

3 

1 

4 

o 

O 

2 

5 

2 

San Francisco 

557,530 

49 

22 

14 

1 

1 

62 

21 | 

4 


1 No estimate made. 
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Scarlet fever 1 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 









Puber- 




Whoop- 








Clllo- 




ing 


Division, State, 

Gases, 


Cases, 



SIS, 

deaths 

Cases, 

Cases 

Deaths 

cough, 

all 

and city 

csti- 

Cases 

csti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

csti- 

cases 

causes 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 


expect- 

ported 

sxpect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





NEW ENGLAND 












Maine* 

Portland 

2 

10 

0 

0 

i 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

New Hampshuo: 
Concord------- 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Vermont: 







0 





Barre 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

C 

0 

6 

Burlington 

1 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Massachusetts' 





0 

14 


0 


164 

349 

Boston 

61 

101 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Fall River 

3 


0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 




19 

18 

47 

59 

Springfield 

Worcester 

7 

9 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Rhode Island* 










8 

30 

Pawtucket 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Providence 

9 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

78 

Connecticut: 











43 

34 

Bridgeport 

Hartford 

9 

6 

20 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

6 

New Haven.-. 

8 

12 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

22 

68 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 












New York: 

Buffalo 

20 

17 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

31 

159 

New York 


164 

0 

0 

0 

i 131 

7 

7 

0 

88 

2,331 

Rochester 

17 

15 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

13 

133 

Syracuse 

15 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

74 

91 

New Jersey: 

Camden 

4 

9 

0 

0 

0 

l 

0 

0 

0 

2 

53 

Newark j 

25 

26 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

IS 

155 

Trenton ! 

4 

7 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

I 

0 

0 

57 

Pennsylvania* 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Reading ... 

75 

23 

3 

77 

12 

i 

1 ! 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o ! 
o 

58 i 
14 

0 

3 , 

0 ! 
0 

, 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

39 

48 

7 

833 

233 

GO 

EAST NORTH CEN- 











TRAL 












Ohio: 

Cincinnati 

13 

23 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 


0 

28 

152 

Cleveland 

32 

58 

1 

0 

0 

23 

1 

0 i 

0 

H7 

274 

Columbus 

10 

16 

' 2 

2 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

1 ! 

86 

75 

Toledo 

19 

19 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

43 

Indiana: 

Fort Wayne.— 

4 

13 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

15 

Indianapolis— 

9 

20 

5 

31 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

36 

3 

142 

IS 

21 

South Bend... 

4 

3 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Terre Haute.-. 

3 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois: 

, Chicago 

124 

142 

3 

1 

0 

53 

3 

0 

0 

39 

1,038 

28 

30 

Peona ----- 

4 

5 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Springfield 

1 

5 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

20 

Michigan: 

Detroit 

92 

139 

2 

0 

0 

20 

1 

2 

1 

63 

£09 

Flint 

G 

13 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

34 

48 

Grand Rapids. 

9 

25 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

1 

41 

Wisconsin: 

TTAnrtSbfl. _ - 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

5 

Madison 

4 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

105 



6 

119 

Milwaukee--. 

30 

4 

22 

6 

1 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

1 

?. 

Racine.-.. — 
SiiDorioi* 

2 

3 

5 

6 

0 

3 

0 

6 

i 0 

1 0 

19 


i Pulmonary tuberculosis only. 
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• 

Scarlet fover 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 









Tuber- 




Whoop- 


Division, finite, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



culo- 

Cases, 

Cases 

Deaths 

ing 

cough, 

Deaths- 

all 

causes 

and city 

os a- 

Cases 

csti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

deaths 

csti- 

cases 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

( 

?xpect- 

ported i 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





WEST NOTtTH CENT- 












T1UL 












Minnesota: 












Duluth 

5 

27 

; i 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

16 

20 

Minneapolis—. 

38 

68 

10 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

3 

113 

St. Paul 

£9 

38 

7 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

51 

09 

Iowa: 








Davenport 

Des Moines 

Sioux City 

Waterloo „ 

2 

1 

2 

o 



0 

0 


2 


7 

2 

3 

1 



0 

0 


15 


2 

2 

1 

1 



0 

0 


1 


3 

X 

0 

o 



0 

0 


1 


Missouri: 











Kansas City... 

12 

28 

2 

1 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

25 

138 

St. Joseph 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

88 

St. Louis 

31 

199 

5 

9 

0 

7 

1 

1 

0 

21 

253 

North Dakota: 








Fargo 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Grand Forks 

0 

0 

o 

0 



o 

0 


0 


South Dakota: 










Aberdeen 

4 

5 

0 

o 



0 

0 


1 


Sioux Falls 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Nebraska: 












Lincoln 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

10 

Omaha 

3 

37 

6 

14 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

44 

Kansas: 







Topeka 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 1 

15 

Wichita 

2 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

i 

32 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 








Delaware: 












Wilmington. - 
Maryland: 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

5 i 

; 

39 

Baltimore..... 

87 

24 

0 

0 

0 

19 

2 

0 

0 

32 

270 

Cumberland... 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

10 

Frederick 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

6 

District of Col.: 












Washington... 

20 

19 

2 

0 

0 

6 

1 ! 

0 

0 

30 

148 

Virginia: 

Lynchburg.... 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

n 

11 

Norfolk 

2 

9 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

o 


Richmond..... 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

fl» 

Roanoke 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 

West Virginia: 
Charleston 

0 

I 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

27 

Huntington... 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

19 

Wheeling 

North Carolina : 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

3 

0 

0 

30 

Raleigh 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

l 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

18 

Wilmington... 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

14 

Winstoa-Saleii 

i 0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

X 

20 

South Carolina: 











Charleston 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

Columbia 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o ! 


GreenviUc 

Georgia: 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

10 

Atlanta ... 

3 

4 

3 

5 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

x 

94 

5 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Savannah 

I 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34 

Florida: 








, St. Petersburg. 

1 


0 


0 

X 

0 


0 


17 

Tampa 

0 

6 

0 

24 

0 

4 

2 

I 

0 

0 

* 55 
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City reports for week ended March 20 , 1926 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 









Tuher- 




Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 


Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



culo- 

sis, 

Cases, 



Deaths, 

all 

and city 

esti- 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

deaths 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

causes 


expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



aney 


ancy 




ancy 





EAST SOUTH 












CENTRAL 












Kentucky: 












Oovinpftnn 

2 


1 


0 

3 

0 


0 


28 

Louisville, 

5 

5 

1 

0 

0 

7 

0 

4 

0 

4 

133 

Tennessee: 










Memphis 

4 

15 

2 

7 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

4 

65 

Nashville 

3 

3 

2 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

71 

Alabama: 









Birmingham _ _ 

2 

5 

8 

9 

0 

7 

1 

0 

1 

9 

76 

Mobile 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

Montgomery. . 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

38 

WEST SOUTH 












CENTRAL 












Arkansas: 












Fort Smith 

1 

0 

1 

0 



0 

0 


2 


Little Rock 

1 

7 

1 

1 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 


Louisiana. 











New Orleans.. 

5 

8 

3 

4 

0 

35 

2 

2 

0 

0 

161 

Shrevepoit 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

31 

Oklahoma: 












Oklahoma City 

2 

2 

5 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

Texas. 












Dallas 

2 

12 

5 

3 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

13 

59 

Galveston 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

Houston . . .. 

1 

3 

2 

14 

0 

i 5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

57 

San Antonio... 

i 

1 1 

1 0 

- 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 

MOUNTAIN 












Montana: 












Billings... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

9 

Great Falls 

X 

1 

1 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

7 

Helena 

0 

0 | 

0 

0 

0 1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Missoula...... 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Idaho: 












Boise 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

1 

8 

Colorado: 











Denver 

13 

21 

2 

1 

0 

11 

0 

1 

0 

63 

82 

Pueblo 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

12 

New Mexico: 






1 






Albuquerque. „ 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

10 

18 

Arizona: 












Phoenix. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

1 

23 

Utah: 










47 


Salt Lake City 

4 

1 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

24 

Nevada: 












Reno... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

PACIFIC 










Washington: 












Seal, tie.. 

10 

36 

14 

4 

11 



1 

0 


5 


Spokane 

4 

7 

0 



0 

0 


3 


Tflftnmft 

3 

2 

2 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


Oregon: 









Portland 

6 

24 

13 

5 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

69 

California; 









252 

Los Angeles... 

20 

27 

4 

37 

8 

24 

2 

1 

0 

9 

Sacramento 

2 

10 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

25 

San Francisco . 

15 

15 

7 

2 

2 

10 

1 

1 

0 

4 

122 
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City reports for week ended March BO, 1926 — Continued 



Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile pai alysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

NEW ENGLAND 

Massachusetts; 

Boston 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Connecticut: 

Hartford 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

New York 

4 

3 

5 

C 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

New Jersey. 

Newark 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia.-- 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Indiana: 

Indianapolis- 

1 

0 

0 

' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Michigan: 

Detroit 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Wisconsin: 

Milwaukee.- 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Georgia: 

Savannah 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

d 

0 

Flonda: 

Tampa - 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Louisiana: 

Shreveport.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Texas: 

Galveston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

mountain 

Colorado: 

Denver 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 

Washington: 

Seattle 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

Spokane 

14 

o 

o 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

o 

Oregon: 

Portland. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

California: 

Los Angeles 

1 

1 

o 

o 

0 

o 

o 

2 

0 

o 

San Francisco 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 103 
cities for the five-week period ended March 20, 1926, compared 
with those for a like period ended March 21, 1925. The popula- 
tion figures used in computing the rates are approximate estimates 
as of July 1, 1925 and 1926, respectively, authoritative figures for 
many of the cities not being available. The 103 cities reporting 
cases had an estimated aggregate population of nearly 30,000,000 
in 1925 and nearly 30,500,000 in 1926. The 96 cities reporting 
deaths had more than 29,250,000 estimated population in 1925 and 
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more than 29,750,000 in 1926. The number of cities included in 
each group and the estimated aggregate populations are shown in 
a separate table below: 

Summary of weekly reports from cities , February 1^ to March 20, 1926 — Annual 
rates per 100,000 population — Compared with rates for the corresponding period 
of 1925 1 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended — 



Feb. 
21, 1925 

Feb. 
20, 1926 

Feb. 
28, 1925 

Feb. 
27, 1926 

Mar. 
7, 1925 

Mar. 
6, 1926 

Mar. 
14, 1925 

Mar. 
13, 1926 

Mar. 
21, 1925 

&I 

<M 

103 cities 

153 

137 

2 163 

135 

156 

3 124 

162 

* 114 

161 j 

3 120 

New England - 

232 

116 

*184 

102 

225 

95 

170 

78 

141 

128 

Middle Atlantic 

162 

132 

177 

118 

166 

1 111 

213 

112 

196 

125 

East North Central 

116 

134 

111 

340 

107 

123 

120 

*107 

125 

7 97 

West North Central 

203 

202 

2S9 

241 

273 

3 235 

195 

214 

193 

144 

South Atlantic 

i 148 

105 

108 

73 

98 

109 

86 

86 

129 

I 69 

East South Central 

I 74 

57 

47 

52 

58 

47 

37 

6 28 

63 

»28 

West South Central 

119 

90 

154 

116 

137 

103 

150 

103 

92 

! 103 

Mountain 

| 157 

2 IS 

148 

209 

83 

73 

102 

109 

139 

1 73 

Pacific 

| 157 

205 

246 

216 

224 

189 

188 

148 

237 

283 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


103 cities 

367 | 

1,994 

2 342 

2, 0-17 

403 | 

a 1, 883 ' 

433 

*1, 693 

487 

5 1,790 


New England 

695 1 

2,709 
1, 913 
2,899 
677 

1 2 * * * * 7 569 

2,188 ' 
2,040 i 
3,080 j 
89 1 

633 

2, 446 ' 

! 1,840 , 
2, 691 , 

523 

1,969 

700 

1,725 
1, 855 

Middle Atlantic 

371 i 

1 341 

426 

516 

1 , 713 

595 

East North Ccntuil 

637 i 

1 589 

738 

6S5 

52, 132 
1,637 

726 

7 2,008 
1,S72 
2,795 
s 2, 408 
* 43 

Wes/ North Central 

l 26 ' 

j 70 

66 

a 8*5 

72 

90 

South Atlantic 

104 

3,276 

9G0 

1 77 

3, 109 
1,235 

9 

94 

2,697 ' 

138 

2, 267 

179 

East South Cent! al_ 

47 

; 42 

79 

1,323 1 
17 ! 

n 

s 1,499 

63 

West South Central..- 

13 

9 

48 

22 

84 

39 

40 

Mountain 

601 

: 137 

SS3 

82 

28 

209 i 

740 

337 

555 

328 

Pacific 

61 

202 

1 5S 

162 ! 

102 

278 ;| 

ii 

105 

320 

180 

321 




SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


103 cities 

376 

309 

2 390 

285 

381 

3 290 

415 

< 303 

411 

3 301 


New England 

585 

362 

2 543 

354 

563 


515 

333 

525 

404 

202 


374 

208 

411 

187 

370 

185 

437 

192 

416 

East North Central 

403 

372 

402 

339 

403 

345 

4C0 

4 370 

460 

7 341 

West North Central 

719 

772 

711 

695 

752 

3 815 

697 

893 

768 

800 

South Atlantic. _ _ _ 

157 

I 150 

192 

201 

161 

163 

207 

i 150 

138 

158 

East South Central 

205 

244 

168 

171 

179 

187 

326 

8 149 

263 

« 154 

W T est South Central.. 

119 

108 

137 

112 

176 

90 

101 

112 

128 

1 138 

Mountain 

240 

237 

305 

100 

277 

337 

194 

218 

416 

i 246 

Pacific. - ... 

177 

332 

213 

313 

207 

313 

218 

251 

207 

280 




SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


103 cities 

64 

41 

3 64 

41 

60 

3 50 1 



59 

1 40 

61 

5 36 


0 

0 

2 0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic 

2 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

5 

O 

8 

0 

East North Central 

52 

33 

26 

18, 

40 

23 

37 

« 11) 

30 

7 20 

West North Central 

123 

63 

117 

77 

111 

3 62 

121 

67 

98 

49 

South Atlantic 

63 

51 

40 

66 

48 

100 

56 

49 

54 

60 

East South Central 

488 

104 

536 

52 

599 

67 

410 

8 72 

593 

8 88 

West South Central 

79 

142 

110 

133 

70 

194 

70 

142 

101 

138 

Mountain — 

83 

36 

55 

46 

46 

36 

92 

IS 

65 

64 

Pacific 

204 

194 

298 

245 

196 

302 

235 

202 

202 

164 


i The figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of 
eases reported. Populations used are estimated as of July 1, 1925, and 1926, respectively, 

a Hartford, Conn., not included, 

a Kansas City. Mo., not included. 

* Madison, Wi$., and Covington, Ky., not included. 

* Racine, Wis., and Covington, Ky,, not included. 

® Madison, Wis., not included. 

7 Racine, Wis., not included. 

* Covington, Ky„ not included. 
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Bummury of toeeklp reports from cities, February 14 to March 20, 1926 — Annual 
rates per 100,000 population — Compared with rates for the corresponding period 
of 1925 — Continued 

TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


Week ended— 


* 

Feb. 
21, 1925 

Feb, | 
20, 1926 

Feb. 
28, 1925 

Feb. | ! 
27,1926 

Mar. 

7, 1925 

Mar. 

6, 1926 

Mar. 

14,1926 

Mar. 
13, 1928 

Mar. 
21, 1925 

Mar. 
20, 1926 

103- cities 

10- 

*7 

8 13 

5 

10 

no 

9 

*8 

11 

8 6 

New England 

0 

7 

2 13 

5 

7 

12 

5 

5 

29 

0 

Middle Atlantic 

10 

4 

8 

2 

10 

4 

5 

7 

8 

4 

East North Central.... - 

G 

5 

6 

1 

8 

5 

3 

8 4 

6 

73 

West North Central 

4 

6 

16 

2 

6 

8 0 

10 

4 

8 

2 

South Atlantic 

8 

4 

19 

11 

8 

6 

23 

8 

21 

21 

East South Central 

32 

5 

32 

10 

32 

10 

32 

8 6 

42 

8 22 

West South Central 

40 

22 

40 

30 

26 

39 

26 

4 

22 

9 

Mountain 

37 

18 

74 

18 

9 

146 

18 

140 

0 

9 

Pacific 

22 

16 

8 

8 

14 

16 

14 

0 

0 

6 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


96 cities 

29 

50 

2 34 

47 

30 

&51 

1 33 

8 71 

40 

7 76 

New England 

17 

2 

2 39 

19 

17 

12 

| 34 

24 

29 

45 

Middle Atlantic 

21 

27 

20 

39 

15 

68 

24 

105 

29 

95 

East North Central. — . 

17 

11 

23 

14 

25 

14 

31 

032 

46 

7 66 

West North Central 

21 

19 

36 

23 

34 

8 5 

32 

35 

40 

31 

South Atlantic 

52 

137 

46 

100 

50 

47 

31 

77 

50 

51 

East South Central.... 

68 

161 

116 

135 

95 

259 

84 

197 

110 

223 

West South Central. 

145 

298 

140 

227 

135 

132 

102 

104 

73 

156 

Mountain 

55 

109 

28' 

IDO 

18 

109 

46 

146 

46 

46 

Pacific.. 

* 

11 

96 

25 

35 

25 

62 

15 

21 

11 

18 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


96 cities 

207 

259 

2 190 

260 

196 

3 269 

214 

8 325 

208 

7 378 

New England- 

232 

175 ! 

2 235 

165 

21S 

187 

220 

217 

204 

357 

Middle Atlantic — 

215 

2S9 

184 

310 

209 

357 

213 

460 

216 

503 

East North Central--—— 

173 

180 , 

160 

379 

182 

206 

226 

c 289 

208 

7 357 

West North Central 

127 

123 

150 

106 

136 

3 90 

169 

346 

167 

144 

South Atlantic 

232 

486 ; 

275 

451 

251 

310 

232 

301 

275 

349 

East South Central 

294 

296 ; 

268 

301 

247 

311 

336 

389 

203 

400 

West South Central 

380 

553 ! 

208 

378 

218 

337 

169 

255 

169 

279 

Mountain 

203 

173 

259 

430 

129 

237 

203 

300 

160 

2#Q 

Pacific J 

189 

in; 

145 

342 

124 

117 

138 

92 

116 

99 


* Hartford, Conn., not included. c Madison, Wis,, not included. 

® Kansas City, Mo., not included. 7 Racine, Wis., not included. 

* Madison, Wis., and Covington, Ey. not included. 8 Covington, Ky., not included. 

* Racine, Wis., and Covington, Ky., not included. 

Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports , and aggregate population of 
cities in each group, approximated as of July 1, 1935 and 1926, respectively 


Group of cities 


Number 
of cities 
reporting 


Number 
of cities 
[reporting 
deaths 


Aggregate population 
of cities reporting 


1925 


1926 


Aggregate population 
of cities reporting 
deaths 


1925 


1926 


Total 

New Ehgtad *. 

Middle Atlantic.,.—. 
East North Central.. 
West North Central. 
South Atlantic....... 

East South Central.. 
West South Central- 

Mountain 

Pacific 


103 


29,944,996 1 39, 473, 129 


29,251,658 


2, 176, 124 
10,346,970 
7,481,656 
2, 594,962 
2,716,070 
993,103 
1,184,057 
563, 912 
1,888, 142 


2,206,124 
10,470,970 
7, 056,436 
2, 634, 662 
2,776,070 
1, 004,953 
1,212*057 
572,773 
1,934,084 


2, 176, 124 
10, 346, 970 
7,481,656 
2*481,380 
2,716,070 
993*103 
1,078,198 
563,912 
1,434,246 


29,764,201 


2,206,124 
10,476,970 
7,665,436 
2,499*036 
2,776,070 
1,004,953 
1, 103, 695 
672, 773 
1,469,144 



FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE EAR EAST 

Report for week ended March 6, 1926 . — The following report for the 
week ended March 6, 1926, was transmitted by the Far Eastern 
Bureau of the health section of the League of Nations’ secretariat, 
located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva. 


Port 

Plague 

Cholera 

_ 

Small- 

pox 

Port 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Calcutta,- 


0 


45 

61 

37 

Chemulpo 

Madras _ 


0 


5 

13 

1 

Dairen 

Rangoon - 


]4 


1 

8 

8 

Adelaide __ __ 

Karachi 


1 


0 

17 

4 

Biisbane 

Negapatam 


0 


1 

1 

1 

Fieraanile ..... 

Colombo 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Melbourne 

Basra 

0 

o 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Sydney 

Singapore...,.,.. 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Rockhampton ... 

Port Swcttenham... 

0 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Townsville 

Penang 

0 

a 

0 

o 

0 

o 

Port Darwin 

Batavia.- 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Broome... 

Surabaya 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Port Moresby 

Samarang... 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Auckland _ 7, 

Cheriboru 

I 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wellington 

Belawan Deli ..! 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Christchurch 

Palembang i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

Invercargill 

Fadang (Sumatra) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Noumea (New Cale- 

Sabang (Rhio) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

{) 

donia) 

Makassar 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

o 

Honolulu . . . 

Menada 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Site?... 

Banjermasin 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tor Quarantine Station. 

Pontianak (Borneo) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Alexandria. 

Sandalcan (North Bor- 







Port Said 

neo) 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

Mombasa (Kenva) 

Kuching (Sarawak) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Iff i 

0 

Zanzibar 

Timor Dilly 

0 

0 

0 

o ! 

o 

0 

Massowah .... 

Manila 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

o 

Djibuti 

Zamboanga 

0 

a 

o! 

0 

0 

0 

Berbera 

Bangkok.'. 

1 

i 

74 

42 

7 1 

(i 

Mozambique 

Saigon and Cholon 1 

0 

0 

1 ! 

1 

2 | 

1 

Lourenco Marques 

Haiphong .... 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 ! 

6 

Durban. 

Tourane . 

a : 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

East Loudon 

Hongkong. _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

o 

Port Elizabeth 

phft'njrhfli 

0 

o 

0 

o 


15 

f^pe T'nxfn 

Amoy .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

*>" 

0 

Port Louis (Mauritius). 

TCeetrmg . 

0 

o 

0 

0 

o 

0 

Seychelles 

Pusan 

0 

0 

0 

0 

oj 

0 



Plague 

Cholera 

■ 

Small- 

pox 

$ 

1 

■+S 

$ 

£ 


£ 

3 

$ 

a 

i 

c3 

$ 

o 

p 

o 

p 

6 

p 

ff 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ff 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ff 

0 

0 

ff 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ff 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ff 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 ff 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

' 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

S 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

[ ff 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

| 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ff 

0 

a 

0 

i 0 

> ff 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

L 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

G 

ff 

0 

0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

ff 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 ! 

0 


BRAZIL 

. .Plague — Sao Paulo . — Under date of March 25, 1926, the occur- 
rence of four cases of plague with one death was reported at Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. 
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CANADA 

Communicable diseases — Week ended March 20, 1926 . — The Cana- 
dian Minister of Health reports certain communicable diseases in 
six Provinces of Canada for the week ended March 20, 1926, as 
follows: 


Disease 

Nova 

Scotia 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Mani- 

toba 

Sas- 

katch- 

ewan 

Alberta 

Total 

Cerebrospinal fever 


1 

1 




2 

Influenza ...... 

13 


2 



15 

Lethargic encephalitis 



1 



1 

Smallpox 



7 

4 

4 

i 

10 

Typhoid, fever 


2 

8 

1 


3 

14 









MALTA 

Communicable diseases — February , 1926 . — During the month of 
February, 1926, communicable diseases were reported in the island 
of Malta as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

Bronchopneumonia 

6 

Pneumonia 

8 

Cerebrospinal meningitis . 

1 

Puerperal fever 

£ 

Chicken pox. I 

50 

Scarlet fever 

Diphtheria.. 

8 

Smallpox 

5 

Influenza. _ ... 

6 

Trachoma ... 

35 

Lethargic encephalitis 

3 

Tuberculosis ............ 

24 

Malta (undulant) fever 

14 

Typhoid fever. .. ... 

10 

Measles 

92 



Population, civil, estimated, 223, 0S8. 


PERU 

Plague — January, 1926 . — During the month of January, 1926, 
plague was reported in Peru with 196 cases and 67 deaths, distributed 
according to locality as follows: 


Place 


Cases 


Deaths 


Place 


Cases 


Deaths 


Ayabaca 1 

Barranca 

Barranca 

Cajamarea s 

Callao 

Chiclayo 

Chilca 1 

Chopon....... 

Chota... 

Eten (city) 

Guadalupe,., 

Huaigayoe * 

Huacho (and estates) - 
Euaucabamba 



9 

16 

2 

2 

20 

22 

9 



Lima (city) 

Lima (estates) 

Mala (canete) 

Mirafiores 

Mollendo 

Niepos (Huaigayoe). 

Otuzeo 

Pacasmayo — 

Puerto Eten 

Salaverry 

San Pedro 

Supe 

Trujillo (and estates) 


7 


5 


3 Present. 


> Districts. 


encsto 
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Localities not reporting. — No report was received from Cuzco and 
Arequipa, the two largest cities in southern Peru; the same is true of 
the cis-Andean Departments. The travel between Western Peru 
and the Amazonian or cis-Andcan Departments was stated to be 
negligible and to be very limited between Cuzco, Arequipa, and other 
plateau cities of Peru and the sea coast. 

SAMOA (WESTERN) 

Bacillary dysentery — Filar ias is — Hookworm infection. — Under date 
of March 8, 1926, 60 cases of bacillary dysentery were reported in 
western Samoa. During the period December 27, 1925, to March 
6, 1926, filariasis and hookworm infection were reported in the same 
region. 

TRINIDAD (WEST INDIES) 

Smallpox (alasfrim) — Development of new cases. — Under date of 
March 16, 1926, smallpox (alastrim) was reported to be spreading 
in the island of Trinidad. On March 15 two new cases were reported. 
A total of nine cases developed during the month of February and the 
first half of March. The first case was in the person of a boy who 
arrived on a sloop which left Yraga, Venezuela, January 22, 1926. 
The history of the case showed that the patient was taken ill with 
fever January 10 and developed a rash January 14, 1926. The cases 
were stated to have been segregated and the contacts vaccinated, 
but the disease appeared to be slowly spreading. 

Precautions against spread by travel. — Tourist steamers refuse, to 
take on passengers from Trinidad, but regular passenger steamships 
receive passengers who have been vaccinated. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Influenza — Durban.-*- Under date of February 26, 1926, an outbreak 
of influenza, of a rather severe type, was reported at Durban, Natal, 
Union of South Africa, with about 50 cases and 2 deaths with pneu- 
monic complications. The outbreak occurred among prisoners in the 
Durban jail. 

Typhus fewer — January , 1926. — During the month of January, 
1926, 89 cases of typhus fever with 18 deaths, occurring among the 
colored population, and 5 cases occurring among the European 
population, were notified in the Union of South Africa. For distri- 
bution according to locality see page 695. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

The reports contained in the following tables must not be considered as complete or final as regards 
either the lists of counti ies included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports are given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended April 9, 1926 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

India.. - .... 




Ian. 17-23, 1920: Cases, 2,499; 
deaths, 1,480. 

Calcutta - 

Feb. 7-13 

28 

27 

Rangoon . 

Jan. 31-Feb. 13. 

4 

2 


Philippine Islands: 

Manila 

Feb. 7-13 

2 

3 


Province— 

■Rfitangnj; 

Jan. 24-30 ... 

3 

3 


Bulaoan 

do 

1 

1 


Laguna 

do 

4 

4 


Fampanga 

do 


1 


Siam: 

Bangkok 

Feb. 7-13 

19 

13 






PLAGUE 


Brazil: 

Sao Paulo 

Reported Mar. 25. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 6 

4 

1 


British East Africa: 

Kenya— 

JTisnmn 

2 



Ceylon: 

Colombo 

Feb. 6-13 

1 

1 

Feb. 14-20, 1926: Two plague 
rodents. 

Jan. 17-23, 1926: Cases, 2,783; 
deaths, 2,248. 

India 




Rangoon 

Jan. 31-Feb. 13 

16 

15 

Java: 7 

Feb. 6-12 

61 

60 

Province. 

Cheribon 

Dec. 20-26 

43 

Do 

Jan. 3-16 


3 


Koeninigan... 

Dec. 27-Jan. 16 


114 


Pp.knlfingnn 

Dee. 20-26 .. 


41 


Surabaya 

Jan. 17-23 

5 

5 


Tegal 

Dee. 20-20 


2 


Persia: 

Teheran - 

Oct. 21-Nov. 21... 


12 


Peru 



January, 1926: Cases, 190; deaths, 
67. Reported in 26 localities. 

Siam: 

Bangkok 

Feb. 7-13 

5 

A \ 

Syria: 

Beirut 

Jan. 21-31 

1 








SMALLPOX 


Algeria: 

Algiers 

Feb. 21-28 

4 

3 

3 

1 

4 

7 

4 

1 i 


Auibia: 

Aden— _ r ri _ P - 

Feb. 21-27 


Brazil: 

Paia 

Canada: 

Alberta 

Feb. 21-Mar. G 

Mar. 14-20 — 

1 

Manitoba .... 

do 


Ontario ......... 

do 


Noith Bay 

Feb. 14-Mar. 13... 
Mar. 14-20 


$arnia- 


China: 

Amoy 

Jan. 31-Feb. 33 

6 

Chungking 

Feb. 6-20 


Hankow _ 

Feb. 14-20 

1 


South Manchuria— 




Changchun 

Feb. 21-27 

1 


Mukden . 

dO__ 

2 


Bwatow 

Feb. 14-20 



Egypt: 

Alexandria, 

Feb. 12-18 

6 



One imported. 


Present, 


Railway line. 
l)o. 


Prevalent. 


1 From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended April 9, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX— Coni iniind 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Great Britain: 

England and Wales,, 

Mar. 7-13 

212 


Hull .... 

Mar. 6-13., - 

1 


Newcastle-on- Tyne 

Nottingham., 

Feb. 28-Mar. 13... 
Feb. 21-27 

8 

1 

1 

India.. I 




Calcutta 

Feb. 7-18 

61 

45 

Karachi 

Feb 14-20.... 

21 

5 

Rangoon., 

Mar. 31-Feb. 13... 

24 

6 

Java: 

Malang 1 

Jan. 10-16 

2 

2 

Surabaya 

Jan. 17-23 

35 

5 

Malta 



Mexico: 

Aguascalientes 

Mar. 14-20 


1 

Guadalajara 

Mar. 16-22 


1 

San Luis Potosi 

Feb. 28-Mar. 20... 


20 

Tampico 

Mar. 1-10 

2 

Persia: 

Teheran 

Oct. 21-Nov. 21... 


203 

Do 

Nov. 22-Dec. 22... 


107 

Portugal: 

Lisbon 

Feb. 1-2S 


6 

Siam: 

Bangkok 

' Feb. 6-13 

14 

5 





Remarks 


Jan. 1 7—23, 1926: Cases, 
deaths, 1,104. 


Feb, 1-28, 1920: Cases, 5. 
Oct. 1, 1925-Mar. 12, 
Cases, 79. 


Varioloid. 


5,259; 


Total, 

1920: 


TYPHUS FEVER 


Egypt :_ 

Cairo 

Dee. 10-16 

1 



Palestine: 

Feb. 23- Mar. X.,.. 

1 



Poland 

Nov. 15-18... 

73 

io 

i 


Rumania. 

Feb, 1-10 

1 






January, 1926: Cases, 89; deaths, 
18, among colored population; 
eases 5 in European popula- 
tion; total, 94 eases, 18 deaths. 

Jan. 1-31, 3926: Cases, 74; deaths, 
14. (Colored.) 

Jan. 1-31, 1926: Oases, 9; deaths, 
1. (Colored.) 

Jan. 1-31, 1926: Cases, 6; deaths, 
3. (Colored.) 

*» i 

Cnpe Province ! 




Natal . __ j 




Orange Free State.... J 









Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to April 2, 1926 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Chosen 

Oetober-Novom* 
her, 1925. 

12 

5 


French Settlements in India 

Dec. 1-31 

880 

712 

Oct. 18, 1925, to Jan. % 1926; 

Colcsittn. 

Nov. 1-28 

101 

89 

Cases, 21,316; deaths, 12,371. 
Jan. 3-16, 1926: Gases, 7,185; 
deaths, 3,993. 

Do 

Dee. 6-26 

54 

D/> 

Dec. 27-Jan. 16 


41 

Do 

Jan. 24-Feb, 6 

75 

63 

Madras 

Nov. 15- Jan. 2.... 

174 

70 


Do 

Jan. 3-Feb. 13 

75 

46 


Rangoon - 

Nov. 8-Dec. 5 

4 

4 

, 

Do 

Jan. 24-30 

1 

X 



i From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to April 2, 1926 — Continued 

CHOLERA— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 





September, 1925- Cases, 9; deaths, 

Province — 

Sept. 1-30 

2 

2 

5. September, 1924: Cases, 7; 
deaths, 4. (European eases, 2.) 


do 

5 

3 


Jan. 4-17 

2 

2 

Including 100 square kilometers 


September, 1925— 
Aug. 30-Oct. 17-.. 
Oct. 25-Dec. 26.— 

2 


of surrounding country. 


409 




113 



Philippine Islands: 

• Manila 

Nov. 9-Jan. 3 

15 

10 


Do -- 

Jan. 4-Feb. 6 


23 


Province — 

Nov. 30-Dec. 20... 

29 

25 


Do 

Jan. 2-lfi 

1 

1 


Bulaean. 

Oct. 18-No v. 7 

92 

64 


Do. 

Nov. 23-Dec 31— 

200 

88 


Do. 

Jan. 2-16 

5 

5 


Laguna 

Nov. 23-Dec. 26.. - 

18 

14 


Nueva Ecija 

do 

6 

2 


Pampanga 

Nov 1-7 

1 

1 


Do. 

Nov. 23-Dec. 31— 

113 

85 


Do.. 

Jan. 2-23 

27 

24 


Rizal 

Sept, 27-No v. 21.. 
Dec. 21-30 

75 

21 


Do 

14 

11 


Romblon 

Dec. 7-13 

23 

12 


Russia _ _ _ 

May-June 

7 



Do 

Julv-Augnst 

4 



Siam: 

Bangkok 

Oct. 4-Nov. 14 

108 

68 


Do 

Nov. 22-Dec. 26- 

270 

149 


Do 

Dec. 27-Feb. 6 

168 

112 


On vessel: 

Steamship 

Oct 3 

9 

. Arrived at Bangkok, Siam: 
Cases in coolie passengers. 




PLAGUE 


A rgentina 

Buenos Aires 

Brazil: 

Bahia - 

Do.: 

Santos 

British East Africa: 

Kenya— 

Kisomu 

Uganda Protectorate 


Jan. 2-1-30 

Nov 8-Dec. 27 

Dec. 28-Jan. 30.... 
Dec. 8-21 


Nov. 22-Dec. 5... 
September-No- 
vember. 


2 

SOS 


Jan 24-30, 1926: 6 eases, occur- 
ring in interior Provinces of 
Salta and Santa Fe. 


Canary Islands: 

La Lagrum j 

Las Palmas „ 

Do I 

Santa Crus de Teneriile I 

Do 

Celebes: 

Makassar *. 

Ceylon: 

Colombo 


Dec. 24. 


Jan, 7 

Dec. 18-27 

Dec. 28-Feb. 1 

Dec. 29-Jan. 26 

Nov. 15-Dec. 5 

Dec, 27-.Tan. 16 

Jan. 24-30 



China: 

Nanking. 

Ecuador: 


Nov. 15-Jan, 23. 


Netlierhnds East Indies. 
1 plague rodent. 

Do. 

Prevalent. 


Eloy Alfaro. 
Guayaquil.. 
Do 


Jan, 1-15 

Nov. 1-Dee. 31 j 

Jan. 1-31 


1 

31 12 

34 14 


Recreo (country estate). 
& _ — 

SeniSuef 

Fayoum Province^ 


do_> 

Nov. is. 
Dec, 3-9. 


1 

1 


Rats taken, Nov. 1-Dec. 31, 1926, 
49,370; rats found infected, 281. 
Bats taken, Jan. 1-Fob. 28, 
1926, 44,258; rats found in- 
fected, 406. 

Jan. 1-Dec. 9, 1926: Cases, 138. 
Corresponding period, 1924: 
Cases, 365. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to April 2, 1926 — Continued 

PLAGUE — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Greece: 

Athens 

Nov. 1-30 

18 

4 

Including Piraeus. 

Bo 

Jan. 1-31 

14 

3 


Feb. 4 

1 

On island of Crete. 

Patras 

Nov. 13-Dec. 12... 

4 

i 

Hawaii Territory: 



Jan. 29, 1926: Plague-infected rat 
found in vicinity. 

Oct. 18, 1925, to Jan. 2, 1926: 


' 




Dec. 6-12 

1 

l 

Cases, 15,135; deaths, 10,677. 
Jan. 3-16, 1926: Cases, 4,680; 
deaths, 2,625. 


Jan. 3-0 

2 

2 

Calcutta . __ 

Dec. 6-12 

1 

i 

Karachi . 

Nov. 1-Doe. 19. _- 

4 

3 

Madras 

Oct. 25-No V. 7 

75 

41 


Bo 

Nov. 15-21 

35 

22 


Bo 

Dec 20-26 

108 

64 


Bo 

Jan. 3-9 

135 

83 


Bo 

Jan. 17-23 

113 

73 


Rangoon-- 

Oct. 25-Dec. 26.— 

23 

15 


Bo 

Dec. 27-Jan. 30— 

17 

15 


Indo-Ghina ------ 



September, October, 1925: Cases, 
25; deaths, 23. 

Province— 

Cambodia 

Sept. 1-30 

11 

11 

Cochin China 

September-Octo- 

ber. 

Dec. 13-Jan 2 

14 

12 


Iraq* 

Bagdad - 

7 

3 


"Bo 

Jan. 10-30 

12 

8 


Java: 

Batavia 

Oct 24-No v. 6 

94 

89 

Province. 

Do ! 

Nov. 14-Jan. 1. .. 

315 

297 

Do 

Jan 2-Feb. 5 

260 

250 


Cheribon._ 

Sept. 27-Oct. 17... 
Nov. 15- Dec. 19... 

166 


Bo 

96 



Bo 

Jan. 17-23 

4 

4 


Djokjakarta. __ . 

Oct. 20-Nov. 9 



! Epidemic in 1 locality. 

Do. 

Kediri - 

Bee. 7 



Pekalongan 

Sept. 27-Oct. 17... 


42 

Bo- 

Nov 8-Dec. 19_ — 


131 


Kern bang _ _ _ „ 

Oct. 20 


- DO. 

Surabaya. 

Oct. 11-Dec. 26—. 

59 

59 

Bo 

Dee. 27-Jan. 9 

16 

16 


Tegal i 

Sept. 27-Oct. 17— 
Nov. 8-Dec. 26 

6 

6 


Bo 

31 


Madagascar 



Nov 1-Deeember, *1925: Cases, 

Province— 

Ambositra 

Dec. 16-31 

9 

7 

C32; deaths, 593. Jan. 1-15, 
1926: Cases, Id; deaths, 151. 

Do 

Jan. 1-15 

2 

2 

Bubonic, pneumonic, ana sep- 

Itasv ; 

Sept. lf5-Oet. 31... 
Nov. 16-Dec. 18— 
Jan. 1-15.— 

20 

20 

ticemic. 

Do 

Do i 

34 

29 

34 

20 

Morgamanga . . 1 

Sept 16-Dec. 31. .. 
Jan. 1-15 

49 

48 


Bo - — 

15 

15 


Tananarive 

Sept. lC-Nov. 30. - 
Dec. 16-31 

368 

i 341 


Do 

152 

1 143 


Do 

Jan. 1-15 

111 

100 


Town— 

Fen t Dauphin . _ 

Sept. 16-Nov. 30. . 

Sept. 16-30 

Oct. 16-Nov.30.-_ 

6 

3 


Tamatave (port) — - 

3 

2 


Do 

9 

9 


Tananarive 

Sept. 16-30 

2 

2 


Do 

Nov. 1-30 

11 

11 


Do 

Jan, 1-15 

4 

4 


Mauritius Island 

Sept. 20-Dec. 26... 
Oct l-Nov. 30 

21 

18 


Pamplemousses 

3 

2 


Port Louis _ 

do 

4 

I 


Riviere du.'ftemprut _ 

Oct. 1-31 

2 



Nigeria 

August-November 

559 

419 


Peru: # 

TTnanho 

Jan. 26— 

15 


Port 60 miles north of Callao. 

Lima --------- 

Jan. 1-31 

20 


In hospital. Some cases m Prov- 

Mollendo 

do 


ince. 

12 or 15 cases reported unoffi- 

Russia ----- 

May- June- 

67 


cially. 

Do... 

Juiy-October- 

168 


Senegal - 

September - Octo- 
ber. 

45 

25 ! 



! 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to April 2, 1926 — Continued 


PLAGUE- -Continued 


Place 

Date 

Oases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Siam 

Aug. 23-Doc. 26... 

65 

S3 


Bangkok 

Nov. 15-28 

3 

3 


Do 

Jan. 3-30. 

38 

33 


Straits Settlement s: 





Singapore 

Nov, 1-Dcc. 5 

8 

8 


Do 

Jan. 3-9 

2 

2 


Syria: 





Beirut 

Nov. 11-20 

1 



Union of South Africa; 





Cape Province— 





Kimberley district 

Dec. 13-19 

1 



Middle burg district 

Dec. 6-12 

1 


European. 

Steynsburg district 

Orange Free State — 

Nov. 15-21 

1 


Native. On farm. 

Bcshof district 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 

1 

1 

In native. 

Botnaville district 

Dec, 6-12 

1 

1 

Native. On farm. 

On vessel: 



i 


•'Steamship Cid 




Jan, 29, 1926. At Buenaventura, 




Colombia. Rat was killed 
while jumping ashore from 
vessel. 




SMALLPOX 


Algeria; 





Algiers 

Nov. 21-Dec. 31... 

177 



' Do 

Jan. 1-10 

64 



Do. 

Jan. 21- Feb. 10 

51 



Arabia; 





Aden 

Nov, 29-Dec. 5 

1 


Imported. 

Do 

Jan. 10-Feb. 20 

0 

1 


Argentina: 





Rosario... ..... 

October 


1 


Australia: 





Queensland — 





Brisbane 

Dec. 9-15 

1 



Bahamas j 

Feb. 23 




Brazil: 




have been imported. 

Manaos 

Dec. 1-31 


12 


Do 

Jan. 31-Feb. 20 


6 


Para 

Jan. 10-30 

25 

5 


Rio de Janeiro 

Nov. 1-28 

134 

72 


Do..C 

Dee, 6-26 

65 

26 


Do 

Dee. 27-F«?b. 6.... 

131 

100 


British East Africa: 





Kenya— 





Mombasa 

Nov. 15-Dec. 19... 

14 

6 


Do 

Dec. 27-Jan 2 

1 


From mainland. 

Uganda Protectorate 

Sept. 1-Oct. 31 i 

8 ! 

4 


British South Africa: 





Northern Rhodesia 

Jan. 5-11 „ 

2 



Southern Rhodesia 

Nov. 13- Dec. 23- 

3 



Canada ............ 




Sept. 13— Jan. 2: In 7 Provinces 



: 


186 eases, Jan. 3- Feb. 27, 1926: 

Alberta 

Jan, 10-Mar. 13- . j 

30 


Cases, 277. 

Calgary 

Dec. 13-19 

1 


From Drumhellor, vicinity of 

British Columbia— 




Calgary. 

V aneou ver 

Jan, 4-10 

1 



Manitoba 

Jan. 3- Feb. 27 

26 



Winnipeg 

Dec. 13-19 

2 



Do 

Jan. 3-Mar. 20 

11 



New Brunswick — 





Nort humberland 

Dec. 6-13 

1 



Ontario . 

December, 1925 

32 

I 


Do 

Jan, i-Feb 13 

103 



Do... 

Feb. 21-27 

19 



Do.. 

Mar. 7-13 

6 



Admaston 

, Jan. l-Feb. 1 

16 


Township, 

Alice and Fraser 

Feb. 1-2S 

6 


Do, 

King... 

do 

7 


Do, 

• Wilmot 

„do 

6 


Do. 

Belleville... 

.do — — 

4 



Kingston,... 

Mar. 8-14 - 

1 



Kitchener... 

do j 

26 

! 
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Place 

i Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Canada— Continued 

Ontario— Continued 

North Bay 

! 

do 

3 ! 



Ottawa 

Dec. 6-12 

2 



Do 

Jan. 3-Feb. 6 

2 




Dec. 27- Jan. 2 

1 



Do 

Jan. 3-Feb. 28 

25 



Trenton 

do.,., 

15 



Saskatchewan 

Jan. 3-Feb. 13 

39 



Do 

Feb. 21-Mar. 13__ . 

13 



Moose law 

do 

2 



Regina 

Jan. 24-Mar. 13. 

3 




Feb. 14-20 

1 



Ceylon: 

Colombo 

Dec. 6-12 

1 


Port case. 

Do 

Jan. 3-Feb. 6 

1 5 


Chile: 

Punta Arenas _ _ _ . _ 

Dec. 13-26 


8 


Do 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 1 


4 


China: 

A moy , 

Oct. 25-Dec. 19— .1 


1 


Do . 

Jan. 10-30 1 


3 



Dec. 7-20 

2 



Chungking 

Nov. 15- Feb. 6 



Present. 

Foochow- . 

Nov. 1-Feb. 6 



Do. 

Hankow 

Nov. 14-Dec. 26.. . 

4 


Do 

Jan. 10-16 

1 



Hongkong __ 

Nov. 22-Dec. 26. 

4 



3Do_ r 

Jan. 3-Feb. 6 

7 

3 


Manchuria — 

An-shan 

Dec. 6-12 

1 


Do 

Jan. 10-Feb. 13 

6 


South Manchurian Railway. 

Changchun 

Jan. 10-Feb. 20 

19 


Do. 

Dairen? 

Oct. 19-Dec. 27—. 

73 

25 

Do 

Dec. 28-Jan. 31 

40 

11 


Fushun 

Jan. 17-23 

1 

Do. 

Harbin. __ __ _ 

* Jan. 1- Feb, 18... _ 
Jan. 10-30 

2 


Kai-yuan 

4 


Do. 

Kungehuling 

Jan. 31-Feb. 20 

2 


Lio-yang 

Jan. 17-23 

1 


Do. 

Mukden 

Oct. 24-Nov. 15-.- 

1 


Do. 

Do 

Jan. 24-Feb. 13 

2 


Do. 

Tieh-ling . 

do 

2 



Nanking. 

Nov. 21— Dec. 26 



Present. 

Do, 

! Dec. 27-Feb. 13.-. 



Do. 

Shanghai 

I Oct. 25- Jan. 2 

37 

36 

Do - 

I Jan. 3-Feb. 20 

46 

94 

Cases, foreign only. 

Swatow 

! Nov. 22-Feb. 13— 

Prevalent, 

Tientsin „ 

I Nov. 1-Dec. 19 

2 



Do 

Jan. 23-30 

1 



Chosen: 

Seisbin 

Jan. 1-31 

5 

2 


Egypt: 

Alexandria 

Dec. 3-31 

5 

2 


Do 

Jan. 8-14 

2 

1 


Do 

Jan. 29-Feb. 11... . 

4 

1 

November, 1925: Cases 3, 

Esthonia. 




France. ..... . .... 




Septemfoer-December, 1925: 

Cases, 253. 

"FTflVfA 

Jan. 25-31 - 


9 

Gold Coast 

September, Dec- 
ember. 

38 

5 

Great Britain: 

England and Wales 


Nov. 15-Dec. 26, 1925: Cases, 790. 

Hull 

Dec. 27-Jan. 23— 

29 


Dec. 27-Mar. 6, 1926: Cases 3,902. 

Dn 

Feb. 7-27 

7 



Jan. 14-Feb, 6 

4 


*» 

r London _ _ 

Jan. 31-Feb. 6 


1 


Nbftirvghftm 

Nov. 22-Dec. 26... 

9 



Do 

Dee. 27-Jan. 9 

2 



Sheffield 

Nov. 22-Dec. 12-._ 

7 



D<> 

Don, 2f)-26 

3 



Do - , 

Dec. 27-Feb. 6 — 

12 



Newcastle-on- Tyne 

Do 

Nov. 29-Dec. 19... 
Dec. 27-Feb, 27 

6 



24 



Sheffield ..... 

Feb. 28-Mar. 6 

3 


l Reported present in severe form. 

South Shields 

Feb. 9 
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Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 





Oct. 1-31, 1925: Cases, io. 

Athens _ „ ... 

Nov. 1- Dec. 31 

18 

1 

Do 

Jan. 1-Feb. 28 

50 

3 



Peb. 16-22 

1 


Tndia .... 




Oct. 18-Dec. 26* 3025: Cases, 

Bombay 

Nov. S~Dec, 26 

26 

20 

19*472; deaths, 4,440, Dec. 27, 
1925-1 an. 16* 1926; Cases, 
18,016; deaths, 7,373. 

Do. 

Dec. 27- Feb. 13... 

161 

53 

Calcutta 

Nov. 29-Dec. 26... 

48 

25 

Do 

Dee. 27-Feb. 6 

219 

125 

Karachi 

Nov. 1-21 

23 



Do 

Nov. 29-Doc. 6 .... 

4 

2 


Do 

Dec. 13-19 

3 



Do 

Dec. 29-Feb. 13... 

38’ 

15 


Madras 

Jan. 24-30 

4 

1 


Rangoon .... .... 

Oct. 25-Nov. 28... 

3 



Do.. 

Dec. 6-26.... 

4 

1 


Do 

Dec. 27- Jan. 16.... 

13 

1 


Do 

Jan. 24-30 

6 



Indo-China. 




Sejitember-October, 1925: Cases, 
204, deaths, 62. September, 
1924: Cases, 78; deaths, 22. 
September, 1924: Cases, 8; 

deaths, 2. 

September, 1924: Cases, 16; 

Province— 

A imam 

Sept. l-Oct 31 — 

do 

90 

23 

Cambodia 

72 

30 

Cochin China 

do 

61 

30 

deaths, 1. 

September, 2921: Cases, 43; 
deaths, 39. 

Saigon 

Dec. 21-27 „ 

2 

1 

Do 

Jan. 1-Feb. 7 

6 


Including 100 kilometers of sur- 
rounding country. 

Sept. 6-Oct. 17, 1925: Cases, 81; 

Tonkin 

Dec. 2-Tan. 2 

22 


Iraq 



Bagdad 

Nov. i-Dec. 26 

19 

15 

deaths, 40. 


Dec. 27- Jan. 30 

11 

4 

Italy. 


Aug. 2, 1925; Jan. 2, 3926: Cases, 

Catania. 

Feb. 15-28 

1 

1 

52. Jan. 3-IGJ 1926. Cases, 12. 

Genoa 

Jan. 21-Feb. 10 

4 


Rome 

Oct. 12-25 

1 



Jamaica 




Nov. 29-Dec 26, 3925: Cases, 95. 

Kingston 

Nov. 29-Dec. 26... 

43 


Dee. 27, 1925-Feb. 27, 1926; 
Cases, 260. Reported as alas- 
trixn. 

Reported as alastrim. 

Do 

Do 

Dec. 27-Jan. 30 

48 


Japan: 

Nagasaki ... _ . 

Feb. 15-21 

1 


Taiwan ... 

Nov. 11-Dee. 10... 

3 



Yokohama. 

Doc. 14-20 

1 



Do.. 

Feb. 23 

7 



Java: 

Batavia 

Oct 24-30 

1 



Do 

Nov. 14-Dec. 25... 

7 



Buitenzorg 

Nov. 29-Dec. fi 

1 



Cheribon 

Nov. 8-Dec. 12 

2 



Kraksaan 

Oct. 11-17 

11 



Malang.. 

Oct. ll-Jan, 2 

3 



N orth Bantam 

Oct. 4-17 

4 



Pekalongan 

Oct. 25-31. 

1 



Probolingo 

Oct. 11-17 

1 



Surabaya 

Oct 11-Dec. 26.... 

633 

104 



Dec. 27-Jan. 16 

66 

22 


South Bantam 

Oct. 11-17:.. 

i 


. Tegal 

Oefc. 4-10 

9 

X 


Latvia.. 



December, 1925: Cases, 3. 

Malta , . 

Nov. 1-Dec. 21 

21 

3 

DO.-... 

Jan. 1-31.... 

15 


Mexico 



Tuly-September, 1925: Deaths, 
1,157. 

Aguascalientes ... 

Dec. 13-Jan. 2 

4 

3 

Do 

Jan. 3-30.-... 


7 

Do 

Feb. 14-Mar. 6 


7 


Durango 

Dec. 1-31 


I 


Do ... 

Jan, 1-31 


2 


Guadalajara. . - 

Dec. 27-Mar. 8 


12 


Mexico City -- -- 

Nov. 28-Dec. 5 

1 

Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral District. 

Do. 

Do 

Jan. 3-Feb. 6. 

4 


San Luis Potosi. _ . . 

, Jan. 17-Fcb. 27 


33 

Tampico ... 

. Dec. 21-Jam. 2 

X 

l 



. Tan. 2-Feb. 28.1... 

6 



Totrepn.. . ..... 

t Nov. 1-Dec. 31.—. 

51 


Do. 

, Jan. l-Feb. 28 


54 
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Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Netherlands: 

The Hague 

Jan. 30-Feb. 6 

1 

1 

* 

Nigeria 



August-Novembei, 1925: Cases, 
347; deaths, 0. 

Palestine: 

Hebron 

Jan. 26-Feb. 1 

2 


Tiberias * 

Feb. 9-15— 

1 



Persia: 

Teheran 

July 23-Oct. 22 


465 


Peru: 

Arequipa _ 

Oct. 1-Dec. 31 


2 


Poland." 




Nov. 1-28, 1925: Cases, 9. 

Portugal: 

Lisbon 

Oct. 4-31 

124 


Do . 

Nov. 16-Dec. 27._- 

60 


Do 

Nov. 14-Dec. 26 

187 


Do 

Dec. 27-Feb. 13. 

87 

23 


Oporto 

Nov. 22-Dec. 19--. 

2 

3 


Do 

Dec 27-Feb. 13- __ 

2 

1 



August-October... 

3 



Russia i 


May-June, 1925* Cases, 2,333. 

Do 

July-Oetober 

1, 563 


Siam 



July 12-Sept. 5, 1925: Cases,, 21; 
deaths, 6. 

Bangkok 

Deo. 20-25 

3 

1 

Do 

Dec.26-Fcb.6-- 

37 

12 

Sierra Leone: 

Konno district 

Dec. 16-31 

5 


Spain: 

Madrid 1 

Year 1925 


18 


Do 

Jan. 1-31 


1 


Malaga 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 


2 


Do 

Dee. 27-Jan. 2 


1 


Valencia 

Dec. 20-26 

1 



Do 

Dee. 27-Jan. 2 

1 



Do 

Jan. 10-Feb. 6 

9 



Do . 

Feb. 14-Mar. 5...J 

6 



Straits Settlements; 

Singapore 

Dec. 20-26 

1 



Do 

Jan. 10-16 

2 

1 


Switzerland 




June 28-Nov. 21, 1925: Cases, 62. 

j/!j<*eTne 

Oct. 1-Nov 30 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 

8 


Dec. 27, 1925-Jan. 30, 1926: 

Zurich * 

1 


. Cases, 37. 

Trinidad (West Indies): 

Port, of Spain 1 

January-Feb. 20.. 

Nov. 21-30 

3 


Tunisia* 

Tunis? 

2 



Do 

Dec. 11-31 

10 

1 


Do 

Jan. l-Feb. 20 

6 



Union of South Africa: 

Dape Province _ 

Jan. 17-23 



Outbreaks, 

Orange Free State— 
Kpruman district _ _ 

Jan. 10-16 



Do. 

Ladybrand district 

Transvaal— 

Belfast district - - 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 



Do. 

do 



Do. 

Germiston district- i 

Jan. 2-9 



Do. 

Pretoria district 

Dec. 6-12 



Outbreaks. In n*ative compound. 

On vessel - J 

Feb. 21 

2 


Mexican steamer Montezuma, at 
Port of Ensenada, Mexico, 






TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria: 

Nov, 1-Dec. 20 

2 



“ Do 

Jan. l-Feb. 28 

9 



Argentina: 

Rosario - — 

Oct. 13-Dec. 31 

2 



Bulgaria.. — ... 

Sept. 1-Dec. 31 

Dec. 25-31 

50 

3 


gofia t i--t- 

1 



Do 

Jan. 8-14.-.-.—-- 

2 1 


- 
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Place 


Date 


Cases 


Deaths 


Chile 

Aeliao 

Baines 

Chilian 

Conception . 

Linares 

Los Angeles - 

Pence 

San Carlos. _ 

Talca 

Valparaiso - - 
Do- 

China: 

Antuag 

Do. 


Manchu 
ijarbin- 
Czechoslovakia. 
Egypt: 

Alexandria. 

Cairo 

Port Said- - 

Finland 

Prance 

Germany 

Greece 

Athens 

Do 

Salonika- — 

Do 

Hungary 


Ireland: 

Cork County- 

Cork 

Do 

Durnamvay.- 
Galway County - 

Latvia.. 

Lithuania 


Mexico 

Aguascalientes- 

Durango 

Do 

Guadalajara. - . 

Do 

Mexico City.— 


Do 

San Luis Potosi. 

Tampico— 

Torreon 

Vera Cruz 

Morocco 

Norway 


Dec. 15-31. 
do 


.do. 

.do. 

-do. 


— do 

do 

do 

do 

do. 

Nov. 29-Jan. 2. 


Nov. 29-Dec. 27... 

Jan. 4-10 

Dec. 27- Jan. 2 


Dec. 17-Feb, 4 

October-Deeember 


Jan. 8-14... 
Nov. 5-11.. 
Nov. 19-25. 


July-Octobor., 
Oct. 25-31—.-. 


Palestine: 

Gaza 

Jaffa 

1 Nazareth. 

Safad 

Tel- Aviv., 
Peru; 

Arequipa. 

Poland 

Do 

Do 

Rumania 


Russia..: 

Do.. .... 

Turkey: 

Constantinople - 
Do 


Nov. 1-30 

Jan. l-Feb, 28.. 
Dee. 29-Jan. 4- 
Feb. 2-8 


Dec. 23-Jan. 1.. 

Jan. 2-8... 

Nov. 14 — 

Oct. 17 , 

October-Deeember 


Dec. 14-19, 

Doe. 1-31 

Jan. 1-31 

Dec. 8-28 

Dec. 29-Jan. 4.. 
Nov. 22-Dec. 2( 


Dec. 27-Mar. 6.„ 

Feb. 6-13 

Dee. 21-Jan. 10... 
November, 1925.. 

Feb, 12 

August-Deeember. 


Dec. IS 

Dec. 17 

Nov. 3-9... 
Nov. 24-30- 
do 


October-Deeember 
Oct. ll-Nov, 14. 
Nov. 29-Jan. 2.. 
Jan. 3-16 


Jan. 24-30.. 
Peb. 9-22.. 


5 

1 

1 

3 

145 

1 

2 

1 


145 


142 

247 

190 


Remarks 


Dec, 15-31, 1925: Cases, 46. 


October, 1925: l case. 


December, 1925: Gases, 12. 


N o vembcr-Deeember, 1925: 
Cases, 16. 


Septembcr-Oetober, 1925: Oases, 
9, deaths, l. 

July-Septeraber, 1925: Deaths, 
90. 


Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral District. 

Do. 


Novembor-December, 1925 
Oases, 2. 


July-Oetober, 1925: Casc3, 131; 

May-June, 1925: Cases, 10,680. 
July-October, 1925; Cast®, 6,035. 


From unofficial sources (Press). 
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Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Union of South Africa 




October, 1925: Gases, 88; deaths, 
7 (colored). Cases, European, 
7. December, 1925: Cases, 78 ; 
deaths, 9. Colored: Cases, 73; 
deaths, 9. 

Colored. 

Cape Province 

Oct. 1-31 

63 

5 

Do 

Nov 8-Dec. 31 

47 

8 

Do 

Jan. 3-Feb. 6 

Outbreaks. 

Grahamstown 

i Jan. 24-30 

2 


Middleburg district 

Natal 

Dec. 0-12 

! i 


European. On farm. 

Oct. 1-Dec. 0* 

l 


Durban 

Jan. 3-16 

l 



Orange Free State 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 

23 

l 


Do . . 

Dec. 1-31 

8 

i 


Bethulia district £ 

Dec. 6-12 


Outbreaks 

Bothaville district 

do 

1 


Native. On farm. 

' 

Transvaal 

Oct. 1-31 

1 

l 

Do 

Dec. 1-31 

18 



Bloemhof district- 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 


Outbreaks. On farm. 

Yugoslavia __ _ 




Jan. l-Feb. 21, 1920. Cases, 81; 



1 


j deaths, 12. 

i 


YELLOW FEVER 


Gold Coast. 

Sept 1-Dec. 31 

4 

3 


Nigeria ! 

| August- October 

3 

2 


Senegal 1 

| November, 1925--- 

3 

o 



X 
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THE RELATIVE INCIDENCE OF TYPHOID FEVER IN CITIES, 
TOWNS, AND COUNTRY DISTRICTS OF A SOUTHERN STATE 

By Chas. N. Leach, M. D., Alabama State Board of Health, and Kenneth F Maxcy, Fassed Assistant 
Surgeon, United States Public Heaith Service 

Knowing the epidemiology of typhoid fever, one would suspect 
that its highest incidence would be found in the small town — that 
unit of population where communal living is most primitive and 
sanitary safeguards are least in evidence. Figures proving the point 
have hitherto been lacking, at least so far as concerns the Southern 
United States. 

In connection with the study of typhoid fever in Alabama an 
attempt has been made to establish its relative incidence in popula- 
tion units of various sizes. Since the situation revealed may well 
apply to other Southern States with a large rural population, the 
results of analyses of the data are herewith presented. 

ANALYSES OF DATA 

In Table 1, the cases of typhoid fever which were reported during 
1924 and 1925 have been distributed according to their occurrence' 
in the country districts and small unincorporated villages (Group I) 
and in the incorporated towns and cities of different sized populations 
(Groups II, III, IV, V, VI, and VII). 

In Table 2 the deaths from typhoid which occurred during the 
same two years have been distributed in like manner. 

Table 1 . — Distribution of typhoid morbidity in civil divisions of Alaba?na , 1924 

and 1925 


Group 

No. 

Division 

i 

Num- 
ber of 
i towns 
or cities 
in 

group 

(a) 

Popula- 

tion 

(census of 
1920) 

, (b) 

Number of Case rate per 10,000 

eases population 

1924 

( c) 

1925 

Cd) 

1924 

: (a) 

1925 

(0 

1 

Mean 

rate, 

1924 
and 

1925 

(g) 

I 

II ! 
IH 
IV 
V 
VI 
VII 

i 

Country and unincorporated 
towns ! 


1,684,868 

667 

1,074 

4.0 

6.4 

5.2 

Incorporated towns and cities; 
500-1,000 population 

1.000- 4,500 population 

2,500-5,009 population.. 

5.000- 10,000 population 

10.000- 25,000 population 

Over 25,000 population - * — 

Total - 

60 

56 

21 

8 

7 

3 

52,065 
103, 767 
85,636 
59,498 
99,293 
283,047 

199 

337 

171 

no 

141 

167 

263 

300 

13S 

86 

93 

190 

38.2 

32.5 
20.0 

18.5 
14,2 

5.9 

50. 5 
2S.9 
16.1 
14.o 
9,4 
6.7 

44.3 
30 . 7 
18. 0 
16.5 

11.3 
6.3 

155 

2,348,174 

1 1, 792 

^2,144 

7,8 j 9.1 

, 8,4 


i Official total of cases for 1024'— 1,849; for 1925—2,348. 


87200°— 26 1 (705) 
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Table 2 . — Distribution of typhoid mortality in civil divisions of Alabama , lO.T/j. 

and 1925 


Group 

No. 

Division 

: 

Num- 
ber of 
towns 
or cities 
in 

group 

(a) 

Population 
(census 
of 1020) 

(b) 

Number of 
deaths 

Death rate per 10,000 
population 

1924 

(e) 

1925 

(d) 

1924 

(e) 

1925 

(0 

Mean 
ral o 

1924 and 
1925 

<g) 

I 

Country and unincorporated 






* 



towns-.. 


3, 664, 868 

196 

224 

1.2 

1.3 

1.3 


Incorporated towns and cities: 








II 

500-1,000 population 

60 

52, 065 

22 

34 

4.2 

6,5 

5.4 

III 

1,000-2,500 population 

5G 

103,767 

37 

36 

3.6 

3,5 

3.5 

IV 

2,506-5,000 population 

21 

85, 636 

21 

21 

2.5 

2,5 

2.5 

V 

5,000-10,000 population 

8 

59, 498 

35 

18 

2.5 

3.0 

2.8 

VI 

10,000-25,000 population 

7 

99, 293 

23 

16 

2.3 

1.0 

2.0 

VII 

Over 25,000 population 

3 

283, 047 

21 

32 

0.7 

1.1 

0.9 


Total 

155 

2, 348, 174 

1335 

i 381 

1.4 

1.C 

1.5 


1 Total figures for ihe two years are exclusive of 34 deaths in which the location was in doubt and any 
delayed certificates of death from typhoid fever occurring in 1925 coining in after February, 1926. 


The accompanying figure, based upon these tables, presents for 
graphic comparison the mean morbidity rate and the mean mortality 
rate for each group. 

Inspection of the tables and graph reveals the fact that the highest 
incidence of typhoid, as. gauged by both morbidity and mortality, 
’is found in the small incorporated towns having a population of 500 
to 1,000 (Group II) . In the groups III, IV, V, VI, VII, which include 
towns of successively larger population, the rates become progressively 
smaller, reaching a minimum figure in the three largest cities of the 
State (Group VII). In direct contrast to the high rate of the small 
towns is the low rate in the country districts and the. small unincor- 
porated communities. The rate \n this last group (I) is as low as that 
in the large cities (VII) . 

While the variation of the rate inversely with the size of the town 
is more or less according to expectation, the finding that typhoid 
fever is nomore prevalent among persons living in the small unincor- 
porated communities and country districts than among persons 
living in the relatively well sanitated larger cities will bo, to most 
sanitarians, a rather interesting and new conception. The question 
immediately occurs whether this difference may not be due to errors 
in the collection and tabulation of the morbidity and mortality 
records. 

* BBEOBS 

There are two chief sources of error in a distribution of this type: 
First, the tendency of the physician to record as in a town, cases which 
properly belong to the surrounding country districts; second, differ- 
ences in the completeness of reporting in the country districts as 
compared with reporting in the incorporated towns. 
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In order to check the effect of the first error a special study of the 
location of the cases which occurred during 1925 was undertaken 
As each case was reported, the address was scrutinized. If the street 

*7 -TYPHOIP- 

1 ALABAMA 


Morin dVhj **%/ Mart'll 



and number were given, it was assumed that the case properly 
belonged to the city or town from which reported. If no street address 
was given, or if the address was given as R. F, D., a letter was 
addressed to the attending physician requesting the exact location. , 
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Upon receipt of a reply (replies were received in a great majority of 
cases), the case was then properly recorded on a spot map. The dis- 
tribution of the cases which occurred during 1925 was then made on 
a corrected basis. It will be noted that these corrections did not 
materially alter the distribution of cases for that year (Table 1, 
column d) as compared with the previous year (column (0, which had 
not been subjected to such special inquiry. 

In the allocation of deaths the same sort of error might, enter, if a 
large proportion occurred in hospitals and the death certificate did 
not give the home address. The examination of a large sample of 
certificates has convinced us that this error does not play a consider- 
able role in this study. 

With regard to the second source of error, i. e., incompleteness of 
reports from the country districts, two lines of evidence are available. 
The first is the ratio between cases and deaths, bearing in mind that 
the two sets of reports are collected through independent agencies. 
The second is the actual comparison of the reporting of physicians 
who live in country districts with the reporting of those who live in 
towns. 

The ratio of cases to deaths reported in the several groups is as 
follows: 


Group 

Number of 
cases reported 
to each death 

I 

4. 1 

11. 

8.3 

Ill 

8.7 

IV 

7.4 

V I 

5.9 

VI 1 

6.0 

VII... 

6.7 

Total for State „J 

5.5 



Judged by this ratio, the reporting of typhoid cases in the country 
districts and unincorporated towns (Group I) is only about half as 
complete as in the small incorporated towns (Groups II and III) 
and two-thirds as complete as in cities (Groups VI and VII) . If it 
be assumed that complete reporting is represented by a ratio of 1 0 
eases to 1 death, and the mean morbidity rate of each group (Tabic 
I, column g) be adjusted on this basis, the corrected morbidity rates 
would then be as follows: 


Group 

Adjusted 
mean mor- 
bidity rate 

I i 

13. 0 

' II- 

53,4 

Ill 

35.3 

IV 

24.3 


27.8 

VI 

19.0 

VII 

9.4 
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It will be seen from these adjusted rates that the order of these 
corrections for completeness of reporting is not sufficiently large to 
change the relationships materially. Moreover, the assumption that/ 
a uniform fatality rate holds for all groups is not entirely justified. 

To check further the completeness of reporting, the records 1 for 
1924 and 1925 of a random sample of 436 physicians (about 25 per 
cent of the active practitioners of the State) were analyzed. They 
were then grouped according to the place of residence of the physicians 
as in the previous tabulations. The result was as follows: 


Residence in— 

Number 
of phy- 
sicians 

Report 
cards re- 
turned 
per phy- 
sician 

Group I 

129 

26.1 

Group II 

40 

27.5 

Group III 

58 

30.9 

Group IV 

49 

28.7 

Group V 

34 

23.6 

Group VI 

52 

25.0 

Group VII 

74 

22.9 


There is a striking uniformity of response, suggesting that the 
degree of frequency in reporting depends more upon personal factors 
than upon the environment in which a physician practices. Physi- 
cians living in the country districts report as frequently as those 
living in the towns and more frequently than those living in the 
cities. 

It appears from these considerations that the differences in the 
typhoid rate of the various population divisions as set forth in the 
tables and the graph are significant. The errors involved do not 
seem to account for more than a small part of these differences. 

DISCUSSION* 

Inferences drawn from these differences should have a direct 
practical bearing in shaping administrative policies directed toward 
the reduction of the State typhoid rate. Sanitation of the larger 
cities wdil have little effect upon the total rate of a State the pop- 
ulation of which is largely rural. On the other hand, the popula- 
tion living in the unincorporated towms and country- districts have 
comparative protection by virtue of their very lack of contact with 
their fellow man. Although comprising 71 per cent of the total 
population, the people living in the country districts in Alabama 
contribute only 41 per cent of the annual typhoid-fever toll. The 
risk of typhoid fever in this part of the population would appear to he 

i Under the Alabama system of reporting a card is sent to every active physician in tile State once each 
week. He is requested to return the card whether he has a case to report or not, in order that the com* 
pleteness of the return may be estimated. (See Maxcy, K. F.; The Alabama System of Notifiable Disease 
Reports. Pub. Health Rep., July 4, 1024, pages 1611-1020.) 
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no greater than that of persons living in the large and relatively large 
cities. 

The most fruitful field for typhoid reduction is the small incor- 
porated town. In Alabama there are 116 towns ranging in popula- 
tion from 500 to 2,500. Though constituting only 7 per cent of the 
total population of the State they furnish annually 28 per cent 
of the typhoid fever cases. For persons living in these towns the 
risk of contracting typhoid fever is excessive, at least four times 
greater than for residents of the country districts or in the larger 
cities. Obviously the control measures should be directed primarily 
to this group. 

Some years ago Dr. Allen Freeman called attention to the small 
town as the neglected unit in sanitation. 2 The rates revealed by 
these analyses are a reflection of the condition which lie then dis- 
cussed. 

Surveys of a number of towns in Alabama are being conducted to 
determine exactly the status quo. Results already obtained empha- 
size anew the necessity for adequate legislation and administrative 
machinery to improve systematically’ the sanitation of every town 
in the State, a program which has already been largely consummated 
by one Southern State — North Carolina. 

conclusions 

The highest incidence of typhoid fever in Alabama is in the small 
towns. 

The typhoid fever morbidity and mortality rates in the country 
districts and unincorporated communities of Alabama are less than 
one-fourth as great as the rates in the small towns and are as low as 
the rates in the large and relatively well-sanitated cities. 

Acknowledginent — The authors wish to acknowledge their grate- 
ful appreciation to Dr. W. Thurber Fales, State Registrar, for his 
valuable assistance in connection with the compilation of statistical 
material herein contained, 

WHOLE-TIME COUNTY HEALTH OFFICERS, 1926 

The following directory has been compiled from data furnished as 
of January 1, 1926, by State health officers. Similar directories for 
1922, 1923, 1924, and 1925 have been published in the Public 
Health Repoets, The directory for 1925 was issued as Reprint 
No. 1012, 

In the questionnaire sent for the purpose of obtaining the neces- 
sary information, a “whole-time” county health officer was defined 

* Trueman, Allen. W.: The Small Town— Tbs Neglected Unit in Sanitary Administration, Southern 
, MM'Swnud, Vol. XX Wi®* page i*l 
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as “one who does not engage in the practice of medicine or any 
other business, but devotes his whole time to official duties.” 

Directories of State health departments have been published an- 
nually by the Public Health Service for the years 1912 to 1925, in- 
clusive. The directory for 1925 was issued as Reprint No. 1043 
from the Public Health Reports. 

Directories of city health officers have been published annually 
for the years 1916 to 1925, inclusive, the directory for 1925 being 
Reprint No. 1025. 

Directories of State and city health officers for 1926 will be pub- 
lished later. 


State and county 


#Name of health officer 


Post-office address 


Official title 


Alabama: 

Baldwin— 
Barbour... 
Calhoun... 

Coffee 

Colbert 

Covington. 
Dallas. L— 
Escambia.. 
Etowah—. 
Franklin... 

Houston 

Jackson..- 

Jefferson 

Lauderdale 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Limestone 

Madison 

Marengo 

Marshall 

Mobile 

Montgomery... 

Morgan 

Pike 

Sumter 

Talladega 

Tuscaloosa 

Walker 

Arizona: 

Cochise 


G. C. Marietta, M. D.___ 
E. M. Moore, M. D 

G. A. Cryer, M. D 

H. P. Rankin, M. D 

W. T. Burkett, M, D_.._ 

A. E. Keller, M. D 

L. T. Lee, M. D 

R. D. Neal, M. D 

C. L. Murphree, M. D... 

L. J. Graves, M. D 

L. R. Poole, M. D 

H. P. Burbage, M. D 

J. D. Dowling, M. D 

W. D, Hubbard, M. D... 

R. E. Harper, M. D 

J. E. Brodie, M. D 

L. R. Murphree, M. D.. 
W. C. Hatchett, M. D... 

J, R. Long, M. D 

W. H. Harper, M. D 

C. A. Mohr, M. D 

J. L. Bowman, M. D 

H. O. McRee, M. D 

W. H. Abemethy, M. D 

J. S. Hough, M. D 

J.H.Hill, M.D 

A. A. Kirk, M. D 

A. M. Waldrop, M. D... 

R, B. Durfee, M. D 


Bay Mmette. 

Clayton 

Anniston 

Elba 

Tuscumbia— 

Andalusia 

Selma 

Brewton 

Gadsden 

Russellville.. 

Dothan 

Scottsboro — 
Birmingham. 

Florence 

Moulton 

Opelika 

Athens 

Huntsville.— 

Linden.. 

Guntersville.. 

Mobile 

Montgomery. 

Albany 

Troy 

Livingston... 
Talladega — 
Tuscaloosa... 
Jasper 

Bisbee 


County health officer. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


County superintend- 
ent of public health. 


Arkansas: 

Garland 

Jefferson 

Pulaskk 

Sebastian (district) . 
California: . 

Los Angeles 

Monterey 

Orange 

San Diego 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo.-. 

Santa Barbara 

Colorado: 

Otero 

Florida: 

Polk (Polk County 
health unit). 
Georgia: 

Baker 

Baldwin 


Bartow 

Bibb 

Clarke 

Cobb 

Decatur 

De Kalb™ 


Austin F. Barr, M. D_._ . 
F. Michael Smith, M. D. 

V.T. Webb, M.D 

J. E. Johnson, M. D 


Hot Springs. 
Pino Bluff_ . 
Little Rock. 
Fort Smith- 


Director. 

Do. 

Do. 

District health officer. 


J. L Pomeroy, M.D 

R. G. Main, M. D 

V. G. Presson, M.D 

Alex M. Lesem, M.D 

John J. Sippy, M.D 

K. H, Sutherland, M.D 

A. P. Harrison, M. D 


Los Angeles 

Salinas 

Santa Ana 

San Diego 

Stockton— 

San Luis Obispo 
Santa Barbara.. 


Health officer. 
Do, 


Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 


Guy A. Ashbaugh, M.D, 


Rocky Ford. 


County health officer. 


W. M. Bevis, M. D 


Bartow. 


Do. 


M. A. Fort, M.D 

Sam A. Anderson, M. D„ 


D, H, Monroe, M. D 

C. L. Ridley, M, D 

J. D. Applewhite, M.D. 


J. E. Lester, M. D 

M. A. Fort, M, D 

J. R. Evans, M. D 

H Robinson. M. D 


Bainbridge 

Milledgeville- 

Carters ville... 

Macon 

Athens 


Marietta 

Bainbridge-. 

Decatur 

Albany 


Health officer. 
Commissioner of 
health. 

Do. 

Health officer. 
Commissioner of 
health. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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State and eounty 

Name of health officer 

Post-office address 

Official title 

Georgia — Continued . 


Rome 

Commissioner of 



Brunswick 

health. 

Do. 


M A. Fort, M D 

Bainbridge 

Health officer. 

T-Tflll 


Gainesville 

Commissioner of 


O.H. Cheek. M. D 

Dublin 

health. 

Do. 


G. T. Crozier, M. D 

Valdosta.*. 

Do. 

Mitehrfl 

fb O. Rmnov, M. D_ 

Camilla. 

Do. 


L. L. Dozier, M. D 

W. II. Houston, M. D 

Augusta 

Do. 


Ambricus- 

Do. 

Thomas 

T W Welfare, M. D 

Thomasvillc 

Do. 

S. C Rutland, M. D 

J H. Hammond, M. D 

Lagrange 

Do. 


La'Fayetto 

Do. 


Waver oss 

Do. 

Illinois: 

Cook 

Herbert L Wright, M. D., 

Chicago, 737 South 

County health di- 


Ph.G., Dr P.H. 

Lincoln. 

rector 



Jacksonville 

County health officer. 

Sangamon . ,, 

R. v Brokaw, M. D 

Springfield 

City and county health 




officer. 

Iowa: 




Dubuque. 

D. C. Steelsmith, M. D., C. 
P. H. 

Dubuque 

Director of health. 



Kansas: 






Eldorado 

County health officer. 
Do. 

Coffev 

V. McMullen, M. D 

Burlington 

Ellis 

Fred C. Cave^ M. D.._ 


Do. 

Gearv. .. _ i 

E. B. Stafford, M. R___ . . 

Junction City ... 

Do. 



DsV«lnf\<3a 

Do. 

Lyon 

J. S. Fulton, M. D 

Emporia...... 

Do. 

Marion 

J. H. Savior, M. D 

Marion 

Do. 

McPherson 

L. a. Steadman, M. D. 

McPherson 

Do. 

Ottawa, 

M. O. Nyberg, M. D 

Minneapolis 

Do. 

Phillips • 

G. U. Ml Larabdin, M. D 

E. D. Higgins, M. D 

PhUHpsburg 

Do. ■ 

Kentucky: 

Boyd 

Ashland 

Director of health. 

Daviess 



Do., 

Payette,, . 

Pulton 

J. S. Chambers, 'M. D 

Lexington 

Do. 

J. C. Mornsoa, M. D. .... 

Hickman 

Do. 

Jefferson., 

E. P. Whistler, M. D 

. Louisville, Armory 

County health officer. 

Johnson 

J. P. Wells, M. I>- 

Building. 

Paints ville.. 

Director of health. 

Mason. 

H. J. Hutchings, M. D 

Maysvillc 

Do. 

Scott 

* A. Stewart, M, I) 

Georgetown 

Do. 

Louisiana: 1 



Caddo 

W. J. Sandidge, M. D 

John R. Turner, M. D 

Shreveport 

Unit director, Parish 
health officer. 

Do. 

Claiborne 

Homer ... 

Do Soto.. 

R. A. Tharp, M. D 

Mansfield— ..... 

Do. 

La Fourehe 

H. S. Smith, M. D.... 

Thibodaus 

Do. 

Natchitoches 

W. W. Knipmeyer, M, D 

Natchitoches 

Do. 

Ouachita 

Paul R. Neal, M. D 

Monroe — ........ 

Unit director, deputy 
Pm i:;h health officer. 

, Unii director,, Parish. 

Plaquemines 

A. B. Jemison, M. D 

Burns.. 



health officer. 

St. Mary 

Thos. B. WUson, M. D 

Franklin. 

Do, 

Tangipahoa. . ... 

T. C W, Ellis, M. D — . 

Amite . 

Do, 

Do. 

■Washington 

John Schreiber, M. D — 

Franklinton. .......... 

Webster 

E. B. Godfrey, M. D 

Minden- 

Do. 

Maryland: 

.Allegany 

C. C. McCulloch, M, D 

Cumberland.. 

County health officer, 
Do. 

Do. 

Baltimore 

J. S. Bowen, M. D . 

Towson 

Calvert 

I. N. King, M. D ..... 

Rarstow .... 

Carroll 

W. T. Stone, M. R ^ . „ 

Westminster 

Do. 

Frederick... 

K. C. Kefauvcr, At. D 

Frederick : ..... 

Do. 

Montgomery 

W. T. Pratt, M. D 

Rockville.... ... 

Do. 

Massachusetts: 

Cape Cod Health 

A. P. Goff, M. D 

Hyannis. 

Director, Capo Cod 
Health Bureau, 

District. 



Minnesota: 



St. Louis— 

H. G. Lampson, M. B 

R. D. Bedwylder, M. D_. 

B. E. Kirkpatrick, M. D. 

Duluth 

County health officer. 

Director of health. 

Do, 

Mississippi: 

Bolivar. - 

Cbftvplsvnfi 

Coahoma 

Clarksdale.. .......... 

Forrest 

W. D, Beachaxu, M, D_ 

Hiiitiesburg _ __ 

Do, 

Harrison.- 

B„ J. Williams, M. B 

Gulfport 

County health officer. 
Director of health. 

Do 

Do 

Hancock 

Ift i 

C.M.Shipp^M. D — 

J.R. Blacky MC, B, r €. P.UL- 
. W. E. Sharp, M. D 

Bay St, Louis——. 

Jackson 

i Jackson— — . 

Pfl,S<r*ttgnnla_ .. , 

Jones — — . 

, J, M* Kittxcll, M. D — 

Laurel. ...... 

Do, 

Lee — — 



Do. 

Leflore.——— 

0* P. Coogle, M. B 

Greenwood 

J Do. 


1 Parishes. 
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State and county 

Name of health officer 

Post-office address 

1 

Official title 

Mississippi— Contd. 



Director of health. 

Pearl River 


Poplarville- 

Sharkey. 

A. K. Barrier, M. D 

Rolling Fork 

Do. 

W asliington 

A. J. Ware, M. D 

Gieenvillo.. 

County health officer. 




Missouri: 




Boone 

Finis Suggett, M. D 

Columbia 

Do. 

Dunklin.. 

E. L. Spence, M. D 

Eennetfc.’ 

Do, 

Gentry 

E. M. Lueke, M. D 

Albany. .... 

Do. 

Greene __ 

J W. Williams, jr., M. B 

Springfield 

Do. 

Jackson 

F. G. Crandall*, M D 

Indepen den cc 

Do. 

New Madrid 

Wm. N. O’Bannon, M. D 

New" Madrid 

Do. 

Nodaway 

C. P. Fryer, M. D., C. P. H~ 
W. S, Pettv, M. D 

Maryville 

Do. 

Pemiscot.- 

CaruthersvUle 

Do. 


W. L. Bradford, M. D 

Scdalia 

Do. 

Polk 

G. D. Smith, M. D 

Bolivar 

Do. 

St. Francois. ... -- 

W. W. Johnston, M. D 

Flat River 

Do. 


W. F. O’Malley, M. D 

Clayton.... 

Do. 

Montana: 

Cascade 

T. E. Wolker, M. D 


Do. 

Do. 

Lewis and Clark 

Arthur Jordan, M. D 

Helena 

Missoula.. 

F. D. Pease, M. D___ 

Missoula. 

Do. 

New Mexico* 



Bernalillo 

J. R. Seott, M D-, P.H.D... 

Albuquergne 

Do. 


j. a. Smith, M. D 

RoswclL. 

Do. 


C. W. Gerber, M. D_... 

Las Cruces 

Do 

Eddy 

E. I Vaughn, M. D 

Carlsbad. 

Do. 


E. W Frofchro, M . D 

Gallup 

Do. 


H. p. Mera, M D_ 

Santa'Fe 

Do. 


W.H Enneis, M, D , C. P. H. 
G. L. Luckey, M. D 

C lav ton.. 

Do. 


Los Lunas 

Do. 

New York* 

Cat tar a iigus . . 

Stephen A. Douglass, M. D... 

Qlcau-.. 

Do. 

North Carolina 



J, W. Williams, M. D 

Washington 

Do. 


1 J. E. Smith, M D 

Windsor... 

Do. 

Bladen 

W T. Rmirk, M. D 

Elizabethtown 

Do. 


K. E. Ri oachvay, M. D 

Southport.. - 

Do. 

Buncombe 

G. A. Morgan, M. D.. 

Asheville 

Do. 


Concord. 

Do. 


Flovd Johnson, M. D 

Whitevillc 

Do. 

Craven 

D. E. Ford, M. D... 

New Bern.- 

Do. 

Cumberland 

J. W. McNeill, M. D 

Fayetteville, 

Do. 

Davidson. 

G, C. Gambrell, M. D 

Lexington 

Do. 

Durham 

J FT. Eppeison, Ph. D 

Durham- 

Do. 

Edgecombe 

T E. 'Pucker, M. B 

Tarboro 

Do. 

Foisyth 

( j. R, liege, M. D - 

Winstoa-SaJom 

Do. 

Granville _ . 

J. A. Morris, M, D 

Oxford 

Do. 

Guilfoid 

R. M. Buie, M. D 

Greensboro, .... 

* Do. 

Halifax. 

B. w Larkin, M. D 

Weldon 

Do. 

Hon dor son 

J. H. Woodcock, M. D— 

Hendersonville 

Do. 

Johnston . . 

C C. Massey, M. D 

SmithfMd 

Do. 

Lenoir 

U. S. McGeachy, M. © 

Kinston..., 

Do. 

Mecklenburg- . . 

W. A. MePhaul, M. D 

Oh arietta 

Do. 

Now Hanover . 

J. IX. Hamilton, M. D ..... 

Wilmington 

Do. 

NorMi'iinpfeoir 

55, P, Mitchell, M. D 

Jackson.. 

Do. 

Pamlico „ . 

. D. A. Dees, M. D... 

Bay boro - 

Do. 

put 

C. L. Outhmd, M. D 

Greenville.- 

Do. 

Robeson . . 

E, R. Ilardin, M, D 

Lumber ton- 

Do. 

Rowan. . . .... 

C, W, Armstrong, M r , D 

Salisbury 

Do. 

Richmond 

. A. B. McCreary, M, D 

Rottkiftfrliftiti 

Do. 

R ut her ford ......... 

J. C. Twitty, M. 1) 

Ruthorfcrdkon 

Do. 

Sampson 

E. T. Hollingsworth, M. IA~. 
R, M, Lancaster, M. D ....... 

Clinton-- 

Do k 

Surry 

Vance 

Mount Airy...... 

Do. 

XL R. Harris, M. t).... 

, KondfWMHi 

Do. 

Wake 

A C. Bulla, M. D- 

Raleigh 

Do. 

Wavne 

L. W. Corbett, M, D 

Goldsboro 

Do. 

Wilkes 

J. W. White, M. D i. 

North Wfilv os-boro 

Do. 

Wilson 

L. J. Smith, M. D 

Wilson..- 

Do. 

Ohio: 

Allen 

J. J. Sutter, M. D 

Lima ... ... 

District health com* 

Ashtabula 

• W. B. Weiss, M. D 

. Jefferson 

xoissionor. 

Do. 

Athens 

J M Higgins, M. D 

Athens..- 

Do. 

Belmont 

F. It. Dew, M. D 

St. Clairs villa.. 

Do 

Butler 

C. J, Baldridge, M., D 

, Hamilton-, ...... 

Do. 

Clermont 

F. A. Jretoa, M D 

Batavia. 

Do. 

Clinton 

W. k. Ruble, M. T> 

Wilmington. 

Do. 

Colombians!. 

C, H York, M. D 

, Lisbon 

Do. 

Do. 

Coshocton 

IX M. Criswell, M. 

Coshocton- - ... 

Crawford 

G. T. Wasson, M. LL 

Bueyrus 

Do. 

Cuyahoga _ 

Robert Lockhart, M. D 

- A. J. Pounds, M. I> 

Cleveland.. - 

Do. 

Dr,laware....i 

Delaware 

Do, 

Erie ... 

F, M. Houghtaling, M. D-... 
, T. b\ Myler, M. D 

Sandusky.. ... 

Do, 

Fayette 

Washington Court 
House. 

Do, 
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State and county 

Name of health officer 

Post-office address 

* Official title 

Ohio-Continued. 

Franklin 

H H Snivel y, M. D 

Columbus 

District health com- 



Chardon. 

missionor. 

Do. 

Hancock -_ 

S. F. Whisler, M. D 

Findlay 

Do. 

Hocking— 

W. G. fthoten, M. D 

Logan 

Do. 

Huron 

B. C. Pilkey, M. D 

Norwalk 

Do. 

Jefferson 

J. P. Young, M. B- 

Steubenville 

Do. 


C. A. Neal, M. D 

Cincinnati 

Do. 

Lake 

E.J. Schwartz, M D 

Painesville 

Do. 

Lorain 

I C. Riggin, M. D._ 

Oberlm 

Do. 


F. F. De Vore, M. D... 

Toledo 

Do. 


J. F. Elder, M. D 

Younstown 

Do. 


N. Sifritt, M. D 

Marion 

Do. 

Meigs 

Jane Nye Gilliford, M D 

Pomeroy 

Do. 


F. E. Ayers, M. D 

Celma 

Do. 

Miami 

P. J. Crawford, M D 

Troy 

Do. 



Dayton.. 

Do. 



Mount Gilead 

Do. 

Muskingum 

J. M. O’Neal, M. D 

Zanesville 

Do. 

Perry 

F. J. Crosbie, M. D 

New Lexington. 

Do. 

Richland 

D. C. Lavender, M. D 

Mansfield 

Do. 


G. E Robbins, M. D 

Chillicothe 

Do. 


O TT Thnmfls,’ M D 

Fremont. 

Do. 

Scioto 

I R. W. DeCrow, M. D_ 

W heeler sburg 

Do. 

Seneca 

j J. J. Heaton, M. D 

Tiffin 

Do. 

Shfilhv 

M. D. Ailes, M. D 

Sidney 

Do. 



Canton.. 

Do. 


R. H. Markwith, M. D 

Akron 

Do. 

Trumbull. 

L. A. Connell, M. D 

Warren. 

Do. 

Tuscarawas 

J. Bliekensderfer, M. D 

New Philadelphia 

Do. 

Union. 

H. G Southard; M. D 

Marysville 

Do. 

Washington 

A. G. Sturgiss, M. D 

Marietta. 

Do. 



Wooster. 

Do. 

Wood 

H. J. Powell, M. D 

Bowling Green 

! Do. 

Oklahoma: 



County superintend- 


R. C. Sullivan, M. D 

Ardmore 



Poteau 

ent of health. 

Do. 


R. D Williams M D 

Idabel 

Do. 

Muskogee 

J. D. Leonard, M. D 

Muskogee 

Do. 

Oklahoma 

George Himter, M. D 

Oklahoma City 

Do. 

Okmulgee 

J. 0. Wails, M. D 

Okmulgee 

Do. 

Ottawa 

F. P. Helm 

Miami - 

Do. 

Pittsburg 

C. M. Pearce, M. D.__ 

MeAlester 

Do. 

Oregon: 

Clackamas. 

F. W. "Wallace, M. D 

Oregon City 

County health officer. 

Coos 

P. M. Drake, M. D 

Coquille 

Do. 

Douglas 

i W. C. Belt, M. D 

Roseburg 

Do. 

Jackson 

[ v. S. Gearey, M. D 

Jacksonville 

Do. 

Klamath 

j G. S. Newsom, M, D 

Klamath Falls 

Do. 

South Carolina: 



Do. 


f"L TFT "FnrmAr T") 

Aiken _ _ .... __ 

Anderson 

E. E. Epting, M. D 

Anderson 

Do. 

Beaufort 

T. E. Meyer, M. D 

Beaufort 

Do. 

Charleston 

Leon Banov, M. D 

Charleston 

Do. 

Cherokee 

! W. L. Poole, M. D 

Galtney 

Do. 

Colleton 

i F. L. Echols. M. D 1... 

W alterboro 

Do. 

Darlington 

| A B. Hoot on, M. D 

Darlington 

Do. 

Dillon 

1 C. C. Freed, M. D 

Dillon 

Do. 

Fairfield 

J II. T. Kennedy, 3M. D- 

Winrisboro 

Do. 

Georgetown 

i L. L. Williams, M. D 

Georgetown 

Do. 

Gieenville 

I Bavlis Earle, M. D 

Greenville.— 

Do. 

Gieenwood 

i W.'L. Martin, M. D 

Greenwood 

Do. 

Marion 

F N. Andrews, M. D 

Marion 

Do. 

Newberry 

i H. G. Callison, M. D 

Newberry 

Do. 

Orangeburg 

i CL C. Bolm. M. D 

Orangeburg 

Do. 

Spartanburg- 

B. G Beachley, M. D... 

Spartanburg 

Do. 

Souls. Dakota: 

i 



Brawn 

| George M. Boteler, M, D 

Aberdeen 

Director of health. 

Pennington 

j D, R. Jones, M. D 

Rapid City 

Do. 

Y unkf on 

J Thomas F. Ballard, M. D 

Yankton 

Do. 

Tennessee : 

Blount., 

,> E. A. Bryant, M. D 

Maryville - 

Field director. 

t)a,virfsou 

t J. .T. T.f»ntz, M. D . 

Nashville 

County health officer. 

Dyer 

, W. J. Cameron, M. D 

Dyersburg 

Do. 

Gibson _ 

V. T, T? nhprt.s r M D 

Trenton..,..- 

Do, 

Hamilton 

, J. W. Dennis, M. D 

Chattanooga 

Do. 

Montgomery 

, F. J, Malone, M. D — — 

Clarksville.-- — 

Do, 

Obion 

. C. B. A. Turner, M. D._. 

Union City 

Do. 

Roane-* 

. J. C. Flv, M. D 

Kingston 

Do. 

Rutherford 

. H. S. Mustard, M. D 

Murfreesboro 

Do, 

Sevier 

. J- A. Crabtree, M. ... 

Sevierviile 

Field director. 

Weakley..--,*,. 

. S. Moody, M. D 

Dresden 

County health officer. 

Williamson 

. L. M. Graves, M. D 

Franklin— 

Do. 
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State and county 

Name of health officer 

Post-office address 

Official title 

Texas: 

Cameron 

! Joe E. Tyson, M. D 

J. R. Malione, M. D 

San Benito 

County health officer. 
Do. 

Hidalgo 

Jefferson 

Pharr 

| J. D. Blevins, M. D 

Beaumont 

Do. 

McLennan 

! R, McCoimick, M D 

Waco 

Do. 

Tarrant, 

Frank P. Smith, M. D— 

Fort Worth 

Do. 

Utah: 

Davis 

Sumner Gleason, M. D 

Kaysville 

Do. 

Weber 

Earl Belnap, M. D 

Ogden 

Do. 

Virginia- 

Aeeomae 

R. P. Cook, M. D 

Accomac 

Do. 

Albemarle 

G, B. Young, M. D 

Charlottesville 

Do. 

Arlington 

P. M. Chichester, M. D 

Clarendon 

Do. 

Augusta 

H. M. Wallace, M. D 

Staunton _ .C_ 

Do. 

Biunswick 

L. H. Lewis, M. D 

La.wrpnnp.vnTf>!, 

Do. 

Fairfax. _ 

W. P. Caton, M. D 

Fairfax 

Do, 

Halifax 

Kolbe Curtice 

South Boston 

Do. 

Henrico. ..' 

G. H. Musgrave, M. T) 

Richmond 

Do. 

Isle of Wight 

G. F. McGinnis, M D 

Smithfield 

Do 

James City... 

Nansemond 

J. H. Crouch, M. D 

Williamsbuig 

Do. 

C. F. Monarty, M. D 

Suffolk 

Do. 

Northampton 

P. H. Smith, M. D 

Eastville.. 

Do. 

Sussex 

David B. Lepper, M. D 

Sussex Court House... 

Do. 

Wise 

W. R, Culbertson, M. D 

Norton 

| Do. 

Washington 


Chelan 

Paul L. West, M. D 

Wenatchee 

Do, 

King 

Geo. H. T. Sparling, M. D 

Oliver Morehead, M. D 

Seattle 

Do. 

Walla Walla 

Walla Walla 

Do. 

Yakima 

H. H. Smith, M. D 

Yakima 

Do 

West Virginia: 



Gilmer 

H. C. Douglass, M. D 

Glenville 

Do. 

Hancock 

John B. Ahoouse, M. D 

New Cumberland 

Do. 

Harrison 

V. A Selby, M. D 

Clarksburg 

Do. 

Logan. ._ 

R. S. Van Metre, M. D 

Logan ....... 

Do. 

Marion 

Randolph McCutcheon, M. D. 
C. C. Hedges, M. D 

Fairmont 

Do. 

Marshall 

Moundsville 

8 ° 

Do. 

Preston.... 

John Thames, M. D 

Kmgwnod.. ...... 

Roane 

F, C. Makepeace, M. D 

Spencer... 

Do. 

Wyoming: 



Natrona 

H, Garst, M, D 

Casper 

Director of health. 






SMALLPOX VACCINATIONS IN LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

The following note is taken from the Weekly Bulletin for March 27, 
1926, issued by the California State Board of Health: 

The Los Angeles City Department of Health advises that more 
than 300,000 individuals have been vaccinated against smallpox 
by the department’s staff during the period dating from January 1, 
1926 to March 6, 1926. Of these, at least 120,000 are pupils in' the 
public schools, 65,000 are employees in the industries, and 5,000 are 
inmates of institutions. Many thousands of vaccinations have 
also been done by private practitioners of medicine. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

Housing' Conditions in Relation to Malaria in the United States. 
J. A. LePrinee, United States Public Health Service Bulletin No. 156, 
1925, pp. 85-90. (Abstracted by J. A. LePrinee.) 

This is a summary of some decidedly important investigations now 
being conducted by Dr. C. P. Coogle, United States Public Health 
Service, in the Mississippi Delta. 

For a number of years the plantation and farm owners of the most 
malarious sections of the United States have had the idea that it is 
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not possible or practicable to keep negro farm tenant homes effectively 
screened at a reasonable cost. Doctor Coogle proves that such is 
not the case to-day, and that in most instances they can be induced 
to take better care of the screen of their screened homes than is the 
case with white farm tenants. In a period of 12 months in 1924 
a test of 20 homes with 54 doors and 57 “windows was made. Only 
one of the 111 screen panels were torn, and that one was repaired 
promptly by the colored house tenant. The reasons for this success, 
as well as of cause of previous failure to keep screening effective, are 
given. The writer indicates that there is a u right way ,; as well as a 
u wrong way M to go about the screening of farm homes, and that going 
about it the wrong way is to a large extent responsible for the con- 
tinuous high malaria prevalence rates in rural districts of the United 
States. 

Abstractob’s Note. — It is thought that possibly the above will 
apply to a number of other countries as well as to the United States. 

The continuation of Doctor Coogle’s studies in 1926 gave equally 
good results on 20 additional farm tenant homes. Nineteen of the 
twenty colored families kept the door and window screens without 
a rip or defect for a period of 24 months, and yet it is customary 
not to screen homes of colored farm tenants because “they can not 
be induced to take proper care of the screen. ” 

Applying Oil Under Pressure as a Mosquito Larvicide. T. H. D. 
Griffitts, United States Public Health Service Bulletin No. 156, 
1925, pp. 15-22. (Abstracted by J. A. LePrince.) 

The author describes an economical means of applying oil as a 
larvicide to the Anop?te?es-producing portions of large impounded 
water projects. A detailed description of the apparatus he devised, 
together with illustrations, is given. The author stresses the fact 
that flotage is the most important factor in Anopheles production 
in newly impounded waters. He thinks more intelligent and reliable 
labor is needed in applying Paris green in connection with impounded 
water Anopheles - control measures than is the case where oil is used 
as a larvicide. 

With the apparatus described, it was observed that a gentle breeze 
would carry the mistlike oil spmy 200 feet and give a complete oil 
film on the water surface. The apparatus will spray 25 gallons of 
oil per hour of continuous spraying. The author gives a description 
of the successful application of this oil-spraying device at a lake near 
Newton, Ala., at the new large lake at Muscle Shoals, and at Mitchell 
Dam Reservoir in Alabama. 

Larvicides. C. H. Kibbey, United States Public Health Service 
Bulletin No. 156, 1925, pp, 141-142. (Abstracted by J. A. Le- 
Prince.) 
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The author calls attention to improper use and to wastage in the 
application of larvicides. He thinks that the kerosene or lighter 
oils used to dilute heavier crude oil (to be used as larvicides) would 
be just as effective if used in the same quantity without being added 
to the crude oil. Gasoline is the most strongly iarvicidal of all the 
petroleum products. 

For a period of years he has used a motor boat to destroy larvae 
of A. quadrimac ulatus by wave action on a large lake, and the third 
boat is now being used, two others having been worn out in this 
service. The malaria situation at the mine village near the lake 
made it necessary to close down the mine or solve the malaria problem 
economically. He states : “ The fellow who believes he has a problem 
in malaria control which can not be solved is probably correct in so 
far as he is concerned, but he need look no further than under his 
own hat for the reason.” 

Dispersal of Male Anopheles from Breeding Places. Bruce Mayne, 
Associate Sanitarian, United States Public Health Service. Public 
Health Bulletin No. 156, p. 107. (Abstracted by W. H. W. Komp.) 

An overlapping of broods of Anopheles occurs in nature, as all the 
eggs of one female aie not laid at one time, and the larvae from one 
batch of eggs do not develop with the same rapidity. The majority 
of eggs laid develop into males, a provision of nature to insure the 
fertilisation of the female. 

The appearance of the male' denotes the presence of water from 
which it has just emerged, or where egg-laying is going on. The 
great -discrepancy noted in the numbers of males emerging and the 
numbers found in resting places may possibly be explained on the 
basis of food requirements. The finding of males in spring is a sign 
that new emergences are taking place, as tho male does not survive 
the winter. The earliest record for such males in the latitude of 
central Mississippi is given as March 14. The author gives as his 
impression that the predominance of males is an indication of gear-by 
pi'oducing area, their abundance being in direct ratio to tho nearness 
of a body of water. In midseason the male is seldom found in houses, 
but frequents woods and streams, 

A simple way of determining the efficacy of control measures is 
suggested in looking for male mosquitoes both before and after such 
measures have been instituted. If there is a sharp reduction in 
males, the work may be assumed to be progressing satisfactorily. 

Abstka otoe*s Note. — In southern Louisiana during 1923, in a 
rice-field region with high’ Anopheles production, of 2,667 Anopheles 
mosquitoes bred to maturity in the laboratory from field collections,, 
1,552 were females, and 1,125 were males. Barber, Komp, and 
Hayne (Pub. Health Rep., vol. 40, No. 3) have shown that the 
proportions of the sexes of Anopheles found in different resting plices 
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is not dependent on nearness to tlie breeding place, but on the 
accessibility of a blood supply. The bloodless shelters (hollow trees , 
ampty houses, etc.) show the largest percentage of males. 

Observations on the Eelative Importance of A. Quadrimaculatus, A. 
Crucians, and A. Punctipennis in Transmitting Malaria. Bruce Mayne, 
Associate Sanitarian, United States Public Health Service, Public 
Health Bulletin No. 156, p. 23. (Abstracted by W. H. W. Komp.) 

The following conclusions are drawn from the work of various 
observers : The malaria parasite in one or other of its forms is found 
naturally in some species and not in others ; it is not found constantly 
in those speties which harbor it, although the human index may be 
constant ; although probably all species of Anopheles can be infected 
with malaria under laboratory conditions, not all become infected to 
the same degree. With these points in mind, the three common 
anophelin.es of the southern United States were examined. A . 
guadrimacvlatus is recognized as being the chief carrier of malaria in 
the South, and, on epidemiological grounds as well as on the results 
of dissections of caught imagoes, it seems evident that neither Anoph- 
eles crucians nor Anopheles punctipennis is likely to be a dangerous 
natural carrier, although all three species seem to be equally sus- 
ceptible to infection under laboratory conditions. 

Effect of Temperature on Aquatic life in Cisterns. F. E. Shaw, 
United States Public Health Service Bulletin No. 156, 1925, pp. 65-71. 
(Abstracted by J. A. LePrince.) 

The title includes larvae of mosquitoes. The investigations were 
made to determine practical data relative to Stegomyia control in 
Louisiana. In the United States the wooden “above-ground” rain- 
water cistern is being rapidly replaced by galvanized iron above- 
ground cisterns. Top minnows live in wooden cisterns and generally 
keep them free from mosquito larvae, but temperatures of water in 
metallic cisterns often become too high to support the natural 
enemies of mosquito larvce. This comparative relation of air and 
water temperatures is discussed together with effect produced by 
painting the metallic cistern. 

The Uniform System of Milk Inspection. J. W. Britilebank, Man- 
chester, England, Journal Royal Sanitary Institute, voL 46, No. 8, 
January, 1926, pp. 372-378. (Abstracted by J. F. Miller.) 

’ Success in carrying out programs of uniform milk inspection has 
suffered most in the past from the many opinions expressed and the 
variety of methods suggested for dealing with such a complicated 
question. Many advisors have not considered that there is a com-, 
mercial problem as well as a sanitary problem. The real improve* 

’ ment must come from within the trade itself. 

On many farms the buildings are dark, poorly ventilated, and over- 
crowded. Under these conditions it is impossible to produce clean 
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milk or to prevent disease. These conditions should be improved, but 
action should not be too drastic on account of limited financial 
resources. A careful survey should be made and all necessary im- 
provements recorded and a plan should be devised for a gradual 
process of reconstruction to extend over a period of 10 years, so 
that at the end of that period all cow sheds will have been recon- 
structed. 

All producers should be licensed, and license should be refused on 
those farms where reasonably clean milk can not be produced until 
improvements have been made. All farms should be classified into 
three groups, such as Grade A, Grade B, and Grade C. 

In Grade A would be placed all farms reported satisfactory regard- 
ing the following conditions: (1) The health of the cows; (2) the 
management; (3) the methods of milking; (4) satisfactory conditions 
for cooling; an-<F (5) proper provisions for the cleaning of all milk 
vessels. 

In Grade B would be those farms that do not meet the require- 
ments for Grade A, but milk from these farms should not be used for 
human consumption unless rendered safe by pasteurization. 

Grade C would include those farms on which it is impossible to 
produce reasonably clean milk. These farms should not be licensed 
until conditions had improved and they were able to comply with 
regulations for B or A. 

Tuberculous infection in milk must be prevented from reaching 
the consumer and pasteurization is used only as an expedient. 

In each county- a whole-time supervising officer (a veterinarian) 
should be appointed and the inspection work carried out by veterinary 
practitioners acting under his supervision. 

Milk distribution should be confined to bottles, and only those 
distributors should be licensed who are provided with proper build- 
ings and apparatus for cleaning and sterilizing bottles. 

Milk and Pasteurization. II. Whitehead, M, D., Journal Royal 
Sanitary Institute, vol. 46, No. 6, November, 1925, pp. 247-255. 
(Abstracted by D. E. Kepnor.) 

This article treats at length the various sources of contamination 
in milk, and presents pasteurization as the only feasible method for 
safeguarding the milk supply. The physical, chemical, biochemical, 
and bacteriological effects of pasteurization are given, and also sta* 
tisties indicating a reduction in the death rate from diarrhea and in 
infant mortality in New York City since it was introduced. The 
author urges pasteurization because it destroys tubercle bacilli and 
other pathogens, and because a pure, safe, continuous supply of raw 
milk can not be produced. 
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COURT DECISION RELATING TO PUBLIC HEALTH 

Issuance erf permit to conduct X-ray laboratory compelled . — (New 
York Court of Appeals; Sausser v. Department of Health of City of 
New York, 150 N. E. 603; decided January 12, 1926.) Section 107 of 
the Sanitary Code of New York City provided as follows: 

No person shall maintain, operate, or conduct an X-ray laboratory 
* * * wherein radiographs are taken, diagnoses made or human 
beings examined or treated by X-rays, without a permit therefor 
issued by the board of health, or otherwise than in accordance with 
the terms of said permit and with the regulations of the said board. 

Supplementing this section of the Sanitary Code was a regulation 
of the board of health reading as follows: 

Every X-rav laboratory shall at all times be in charge and under 
the direction of a duly licensed physician or oth^j person whose 
knowledge, experience and qualifications to operate and use an X-ray 
machine are satisfactory to the health department. 

The petitioner, a chiropractor, made an application for a permit 
under the above regulations. He claimed that the only operations 
which he desired to conduct were those of taking radiographs and not 
those of making diagnoses or treating patients. The petitioner's 
experience and skill as an X-ray operator were conceded by the health 
department, but his application was denied, the .department proceed- 
ing on the theory that the petitioner proposed to diagnose and treat 
diseases of the spine and that his status as a chiropractor was not 
recognized as giving him any standing in the medical profession or any 
qualifications for diagnosing and treating diseases. The court, 
however, held this theory to be entirely inapplicable as a reason for 
denying the petitioner's application, and ordered that a permit be 
issued to him. The following is a paragraph from the court’s opinion: 

It rather seems to be the case that the authorities and the courts have so con- 
centrated their vision upon the fact that the petitioner is a chiropractor of 
unrecognized standing in the medical profession that they have inadvertently 
overlooked the other fact that he is not urging his right to a limited permit be- 
cause he is a chiropractor, but simply because he is a coneededly experienced and 
skilled X-ray photographer, and therefore qualified as that “other person’ 1 men- 
tioned in the Sanitary Code to take radiographs. The respondent could not arbi- 
trarily reject his application. 

In view of this decision, the New York City Board of Health on 
February 6, 1926, amended the regulation in question to road as 
follows : 

* Every X-ray laboratory stall at all times be in charge of and under 
the direction of a duly licensed physician or other person who is 
licensed under the laws of this State to diagnose and treat disease 
and whose knowledge, experience and qualification to use an X-ray 
machine are satisfactory to the health department. 
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SOME PUBLICATIONS SUITABLE FOR GENERAL DISTRIBUTION 

There is given below a list of some nontechincal publications 
‘issued by the Bureau of the Public Health Service, covering a wide 
variety of subjects and suitable for general distribution. 

The “Keep Well” publications constitute a series of small pam- 
phlets which present important health facts in popular form. 

The most important articles that appear each week in Public 
Health Reports are reprinted in pamphlet form, making possible a 
wider and more economical distribution of articles that are of interest 
to health workers, sanitarians, and the general public. 

The Public Health Bulletins have proved especially valuable for 
general distribution in connection with campaigns for health im 
provement, and are useful to health officers as an aid to the solution 
of many local health problems. 

Those publications not marked with an asterisk (*) are available 
for free distribution and, as long as the supply lasts, may be obtained 
by addressing the Surgeon General, United States Public Health 
Service, Washington, D. C. Those publications marked with an 
asterisk are not available for free distribution, but may be pur- 
chased from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., at the prices noted. (Send no remittances 
to the Public Health Service.) 

Keep Well Series 

*1. The Road to Health. Concise Directions for Keeping Well — Table of 
Average Weights for Men and Women. 1919. 16 pages. 5 cents, 

♦3. How to Avoid Tuberculosis. 1919. 7 pages. 5 cents. 

*4. Diphtheria. How to Recognize it, Keep from Catching it, and Treat 
Those Who do Catch it. 1919. 15 pages. 5 cents. 

*5. The Safe Vacation. Selection of a Place to go and what to do in Case of 
Sudden Accident or Illness. 1919. 32 pages. 5 cents. 

6. Cancer Facts Which Every Adult Should Know. 1919. 30 pages. 

*7. Vaccination: An Excellent Form of Health Insurance. 1919. S pages. 
5 cents. 

*8. Motherhood: Helpful Advice to the Expectant Mother. 1919, 7 pages. 

*10. Bottle Feeding for Rabies. Concise Guide for Mothers. 1919. 9 pages. 
5 cents. 

*12. Flat Foot and other Foot Troubles. 1920. 16 pages. 5 cents. 

*13. Good Teeth. 1921. 16 pages. 5 cents. 

Supplements to the Public Health Reports 

*2. Indoor Tropics. The, Injurious Effect of Overheated Dwellings, Schools, 
etc. By J. M. Eager. 1913. 8 pages. 5 cents. 

*3. Tuberculosis: Its Predisposing Causes. ByF.C. Smith. 1913. 7 pages. 
5 cents. 

8. Trachoma: Its Nature and Prevention. By John McMullen, 1913. (Re- 
vised 1923.) 6 pages. 
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11. What the Farmer Can Do to Prevent Malaria. By R. H. von Ezdorf. 

1914. 6 pages. 

16. The Summer Care of Infants. By W* C. Rucker and C. C. Pierce. 1914. 
15 pages. 

18. Malaria: Lessons on Its Cause and Prevention (for use in schools). By 
H. R. Carter. 1914. 20 pages; 4 plates. 

*21. Scarlet Fever: Prevention and Control. By J. W. Scheresehewsky. 1914. 

(Revised 1922.) 18 pages. 5 cents. 

*24. Exercise and Health. By F. C. Smith. 1915. 7 pages. 5 cents, 

*29. The Transmission of Disease by Flies. By Ernest A. Sweet, 1916. 20 
pages; 2 plates. (Revised 1922.) 5 cents. 

30. Common Colds. By W. C. Rucker. 1917. 4 pages. 

31. Safe Milk: An Important Food Problem. By Ernest A. Sweet. 1917. 

24 pages. 

Public Health Bulletins 

*35, The Relation of Climate to the Treatment of Pulmonary Tuberculosis. 
By F. C. Smith. 1910. 17 pages. (Revised edition.) 5 cents. 

37. The Sanitary Privy: Its Purpose and Construction. By C. W. Stiles, 
1910. 24 pages; 12 figures. 

58, Open-air Schools for the Cure and Prevention of Tuberculosis Among 
Children. By B. S. Warren. 1912. 20 pages. 

68. Safe Disposal of Human Excreta at Unsewered Homes. By L. L. Bums- 

den, C. W. Stiles, and A. W. Freeman. 1915. 28 pages. 

69. Typhoid Fever: Its Causation and Prevention. By L. L. Lumsden. 

1915. 22 pages. 

70. Good Water for Farm Homes. Bv A. W. Freeman. 1915. 16 pages. 

89. A Sanitary Privy System for Unsewered Towns and Villages. By L. L. 

Lumsden. 1917. 23 pages. 

*101. Studies of Methods for the Treatment and Disposal of Sewage: Treat- 
ment of Sewage from Single Houses and Small Communities. By 
Leslie C. Frank and C. P. Rynus, 1919. 1 17 pages. 25 cents. 

*102. A Home-Made Milk Refrigerator. Simple Method of Constructing a 
Satisfactory Refrigerator with Materials Usually on Hand. By C. 
Bolduan. 1919. 1 page; 2 plates, 5 cents, 

*103. The Rat: Arguments for Elimination and Methods for Destruction. 
1919. 12 pages. 5 cents. 

106, Comparison of an Eight-Hour Plant and a Ten-Hour Plant. Studies in 
Industrial Physiology: Fatigue in Relation to Working Capacity. By 
Josephine Goldmark, Mary D. Hopkins, Philip S. Florence, and 
Frederic S. Lee. 1920. 213 pages. 25 cents. 

110. Synopsis of Child Hygiene Laws of the Several States, Including School 
Medical-Inspection Laws. By Taliaferro Clark and Selwyn D. 
Collins. 1921, 58 pages. (Revised May, 19254 
112. Report on Oregon State Survey of Mental Defects, Delinquency, and 
Dependency. By C. L. Carlisle. 1921. 79 pages. 

114. Top Minnows in Relation to Malaria Control, Notes on Habits and 
Distribution. By S, F. Hildebrand. 1921. 34 pages. 

*116. Lead Poisoning in the Pottery Trades. By B. J. Newman, W. J. McCon- 
nell, O. M. Spencer, and P, M. Phillips. 1921. 223 pages. 35 cents. 

, 121. Rodent Infestation and Rat-Proofing Conditions in Massachusetts 
, Seacoast fcities, New York, and Baltimore, By L. L. Williams, E. 
C. Sullivan, and A. F. Allen, . 1922, 38 pages, 

*127. The Epidemiology of Botulism. By J. C. Geiger, Iv. F. Meyer, and E. 
C. Dickson. 1922. 119 pages. 15 cents. 
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*120. Communicable Diseases and Travel. By Thomas R. Crowder, 1922.- 62 
pages. 10 cents. 

*131. Section No. 1 of General Report on Ohio River Investigation. A Study 
of Pollution and Natural Purification of the Ohio River. Plankton 
and Related Organisms. By W. C. Purdy. 1923, 78 pages. 15 

cents. 

132. Studies of 15 Representative Sewage Plants in the United States. By 
E. J. Theriault and H. H. Wagenhals. 1923. 260 pages. 

*134. The Campaign Against Malnutrition. 1923. 37 pages. 5 cents. 

135. Railroad Malaria Surveys. 1922. The Missouri Pacific Railroad. By 
A. W. Fuchs. 1923. 36 pages. 

*136. Report of the Committee on Municipal Health Department Practice, of 
the American Public Health Association. 1923, 468 pages. 50 

cents. 

*138. Tuberculosis Survey of the Island of Porto Rico, October 11, 1922, to 
April 18, 1923. By J. G. Townsend. 1923. 98 pages. 35 cents. 

*150. Carbon-Monoxide Literature. By R. R. Sayers and Sara J. Davenport. 
April, 1925. 54 pages. 10 cents. 

152, A Study of Courses in Health Education. By Myra Hulst Harman and 

Taliaferro Clark. April, 1925. 53 pages. 

153. A Study of the Top Minnow Gambusia Holbrooki in its Relation to 

Mosquito Control. By Samuel F. Hildebrand. May, 1925. 136 

pages. 

Reprints from Public Health Reports 

100. Whooping Cough: Its Nature and Prevention. By W. C. Rucker. 1912. 
7 pages. (Revised 1922.) 

*105. Antimalarial Measures for Farm Houses and Plantations. By H. R. 
Carter. 1912. 8 pages. 5 cents. 

*422. Rat Proofing: Construction or Repair of Dwellings or Other Buildings. 
'* By Friench Simpson. 1913. 11 pages; 10 plates. 5 cents. 

*138. A New Design for a Sanitary Pail. By Victor G. HeLser, 1913. 2 pages; 
1 plate. 5 cents. 

167. Relative Efficiency of Rat Traps: Trap which Proved Most Effective in 
Manila. By Victor G. Heiser. 1914. 2 pages. 

*170. Prevention of Malaria, How to Screen the Home. By R. H. von Ezdorf. 
1914. 6 pages. 5 cents. 

183. Screening as an Antimalarial Measure. By H. R. Carter. 1914. 12 

pages. 

*187. Prevention of Typhus Fever. With Especial Reference to Delousing. 

By Joseph Goldberger and M. H. Neill. 1914. 14 pages. 5 cents. 

224. Hookworm Disease: Oil of Chenopodium Treatment. By M. G. Motter. 
1914. 4 pages. 

*225. The Chemical Disinfection of Water. By Earle B. Phelps. 1914. 10 
pages. 5 cents. 

256. The Limitations to Self-Medication. Uses and Abuses of Proprietary 
Preparations and Household Remedies. By Martin I. Wilbert. 1915. 
6 pages. s * 

258. Malaria Control: Drainage as an Antimalarial Measure. By J, A. A. 
Le Prince. 1915. 11 pages. 

260. Control of Malaria: Oiling as an Antimosquito Measure. By J. A. A. 
Le Prince. 1915, 12 pages, 

*349. Hay Fever and Its Prevention. By W. ScheppegrclL 1916. 12 pages; 
6 plates. 10 cents. 
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*377. Mental Status of Rural School Children: Sanitary Survey in New Castle 
County, Del. — with a description of the tests. By E. H. Mullan. 
The Mental Status of Rural School Children of Porter County, Ind. By 
Taliaferro Clark and W. L. Treadway. 1916. 30 pages. 6 cents. 
*3S7. Climate, and Tuberculosis: Relation of Climate to Recovery. By John 
W. Trask. 1917. 8 pages. 5 cents. 

456. The Application of Ozone to the Purification of Swimming Pools. By 
Wallace A. Manheimer. 1918. 8 pages. 

461. Pellagra: Its Nature and Prevention. By Joseph Goldberger. 1918. 
(Revised 1921.) 8 pages. 

*504. The Treatment of Sewage from Single Houses and Small Communities. 

By Earle B. Phelps. 1919. 6 pages; 2 plates. 5 cents. 

*527. Pishes in Relation to Mosquito Control in Ponds. By Samuel F. Hilde- 
brand. 1919. 15 pages; 6 plates. (Revised 1922.) 10 cents. 

532. A Disposal Station for a Can Privy System. By E. B. Johnson. 1919. 
6 pages; 2 plates. 

*545. The Treatment of Hay Fever. By W. Scheppegrell. 1919. 9 pages; 2 

plates. 5 cents. 

552. The Malaria Problem in the South. By H. R. Carter. 1919. 11 pages. 

*554. School Medical Inspection. By Taliaferro Clark. 1919. 6 pages. 5 

cents. 

584. Ivy and Sumac Poisoning. By E. A. Sweet and C. V. Grant. 1920. 16 

pages; 2 plates. 5 cents. 

*588. Dried Milk Powder in Infant Feeding. By W. H. Price. 1920. 20 

pages. 5 cents. 

*595. What Can a Community Afford to Pay to Rid Itself of Malaria? By L. 

, M. Fisher. 1920. 5 pages. 5 cents. 

*622. Children's Teeth, a Community Responsibility. By Taliaferro Clark and 
H. B. Butler. 1920. 18 pages; 1 plate. 5 cents. 

625. Sanitary Disposal of Sewage Through a Septic Tank: Simple Construction 

and Inexpensive Operation for Isolated , Dwellings. By H. R. Crohurst. 

1920. 8 pages. 

626. The Bedbug: Relation to Public Health, Habits, Life History, Methods 

of Control. 1920. 8 pages. 

645. The Fate of the First Molar. By H. B. Butler. 1921. 6 pages. 

654. Nutrition in Childhood. By Taliaferro Clark. 1921. 10 pages. 

(Revised 1922.) 

655. Guide to Proper Rat-Proofing of Buildings. By C. E. Hauer. 1921. 13 

pages. 

*661. Evolution and Organization of the Public Health Service. 1921. 12 

pages. 5 cents. 

672. The Standard Treatment for Malaria. By C. C. Bass. 1921. 4 pages. 
*674. Sickness Among School Children: Loss of Time from School Among 6,130 
School Children in 13 Localities in Missouri. By S. D, Collins. 1921. 
11 pages. 5 cents. 

< 682. The Work of the Public Health Service in the Care of Disabled Veterans 
of the World War. By H. S. Gumming. 1921. 10 pages. 

683. School Health Supervision in Minneapolis, Minn. By Taliaferro Clark, 

1921, 35 pages. 

*686. Essentials of~Smallpox Vaccination. By J. P. Leake and J. N. Force. 

► 1921. 5 pages. 5 cents. 

*694. Carbon Monoxide Poisoning in Closed Garages. 1921. 6 pages* 5 
cents. 

698. Diphtheria Immunization, 1921. (Revised 1924.) 6 pages* 
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707. Good Teeth: The Importance of Good Teeth and the Prevention of 
Decay. 1921. 10 pages. 

727. The Care of Your Baby. 1922. 40 pages. 

*742. Correcting Physical Defects in School Children. 1922. 10 pages. 5 

cents. 

750. Heights and Weights of School Children. By Taliaferro Clark, Edgar 
Svdenstrieker, and S. D. Collins. 1922. 22 pages, 

753. Adenoids. What They Are and How to Treat Them. 1922. 2 pages; 1 
plate. 

*754. The Delinquent. By Frank E. Leslie. 1922. 10 pages. 5 cents. 

778. Diphtheria: Its Prevention and Control. By J. W. Schereschewsky. 

(Revised edition of Supplement No. 14.) 1922. 

*779. The Posture of School Children in Relation to Nutrition, Physical Defects, 
School Grade, and Physical Training. By E. Blanche Sterling. 1 922. 
6 pages. 5 cents. 

780. Measles: An Important Disease from the Public Health Standpoint. By 
W. C. Rucker. (Revised edition of Supplement No. 1.) 1922. 

783. The School Nurse: Her Duties and Responsibilities. By Taliaferro Clark. 
1922. 

*789. Dried Milk Powder in Infant Feeding. By Taliaferro Clark and S. D, 
Collins. 1922. 5 cents. 

*793. School Absence of Boys and Girls. By Selwyn D. Collins. October 27, 

1922. 5 pages. 5 cents. 

798. Nutrition and Education. By E. Blanche Sterling. November 10, 1922. 
10 pages. 

809. Weight and Height as an Index of Nutrition. By Taliaferro Clark, Edgar 
Sy den stricker, and Selwyn D. Collins. January 12, 1923. 22 pages, 

816. Health Scoring of School Children. By Taliaferro Clark and Edith B. 

Lowry. February 16, 1923. 12 pages. 

*819, The Trachoma Problem in the State of Minnesota. By Taliaferro Clark. 
March 2, 1923. 21 pages. 5 cents. 

821. Changes in a Small Town Brought About by the Health Department. By 
B. B. Bagbv. March 9, 1923. 4 pages. 

825. Schick Tests and Immunization Against Diphtheria in the Eighth Sani- 
tary District of Vermont. By C. W. Kidder. March 30, 1923. 4 
pages. 

*829. Tuberculosis: Its Predisposing Causes. By F. C, Smith. April 23, 1923, 
8 pages. 5 cents. 

*832. The Prevention of Simple Goiter, By 0. P. Kimball; M. D, April 27, 

1923, 11 pages. 5 cents. 

840. The Physical Care of Rural School Children. By Taliaferro Clark, June 
1, 1923. 12 pages. 

*842. Indices of Nutrition. Application of certain standards of nutrition to 
506 native white children without physical defects and with “good” or 
“excellent” nutrition as judged by clinical evidence. By Taliaferro 
Clark, Edgar Sydenstricker, and Selwyn D. Collins. June 8, 1923. 
35 pages. 5 cents. 

*850. The National Health Council as an Aid to Organized Health Agencies. 
July 6, 1923. 8 pages. 5 cents. 

856. Dengue Fever: Etiology, Epidemiology, Transmission, etc. By C, Arm- 
strong, August 3, 1923. 35 pages. 

*864. Automobile Cost in Rural Health Work. Report on operation of automo- 
biles in cooperative rural health work in Virginia. By H. McG. Rob- 
ertson. August 31, 1923, 5 pages, 5 cents. 
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867. Application of Partial Correlation to a Health Problem. By Prank M 
Phillips and Paye Hollis Roberts, September 14, 1923. 13 pages. 

*869. Vaccination Technique and Certification: An Experiment in Making Vac- 
cination and Insurance Against Delay as well as a Protection Against 
Disease. By S. B. Grubbs. September 21, 1923. 6 pages. 5 cents. 
*873. Health Conditions Among Chemical Workers with Respect to Earnings. 
By Frank M. Phillips, Ph. D., and Gertrude A. Sager, M. A. October 
5, 1923. 4 pages. 5 cents. 

*874. Pellagra Prevention by Diet among Institutional Inmates. By Joseph 
Goldberger, C, H. Waring, and W. P. Tanner. October 12, 1923. 10 

pages. 5 cents. 

877. Results in a Three-Year Trachoma Campaign Begun in Knott County, 

Ivy., in 1913, as Shown by a Survey Made in the Same Locality 10 Years 
Later. By John McMullen. October 26, 1923. 6 pages. 

878. The Spleen Rate of School Boys in the Mississippi Delta. By K. F. 

Maxey and C. P, Coogle. October 26, 1923. 8 pages. 

882. Fundamentals of Rural Health Work. By W. F. Draper. November 16, 

1923. 8 pages. 

884. Collection of Morbidity Data and Other Sanitary Information by the 
United States Public Health Service. By Brock C. Hampton. No- 
vember 30, 1923. 16 pages. 

*890. The Program for Oral Hygiene in the Public Schools of Minneapolis, 
Minn. By F. Denton White, D. D. S. December 21, 1923. 6 pages, 

6 cents. 

893. Methods "of Administering Iodine for Prophylaxis of Endemic Goiter. 

By Robert Olcsen. January 11, 1921 11 pages. 5 cents. 

*895. A study of the Treatment; and Prevention of Pellagra. By Joseph Gold- 
berger and W. F. Tanner. January 18, 1924. 21 pages. 5 cents. 

*896. The Importance of Our Knowledge of Thyroid Physiology in the Control of 
Thyroid Diseases. By Taliaferro Clark. January 18, 1924. 4 pages. 
5 cents. 

901. Is the Prophylactic Use of Diphtheria Antitoxin Justified? By James A. 

Doull and Roy P. Sandidge. February 15, 1924. * 12 pages. 

*905. Factors in the Mental Health of Girls of Foreign Parentage. A study of 
210 girls of foreign parentage who received advice and assistance from a 
social agency, 1919-1922. By Mary C. Jarrett. March 7, 1924, 26 
pages. 5 cents. 

906. Malta Fever. Cattle suggested as a possible source of infection, following 
a serological study of human serums. By Alice C. Evans. March 14, 

1924, 18 pages. 

*907. The New'' Baldwin-Wood Weight-Height- Age- Tables as an Index of 
Nutrition. By Taliaferro Clark, Edgar Sydenstricker, and Sehvyn D. 
Collins. March 14, 1924. 8 pages. 5 cents. 

908. Absenteeism Among White and Negro School Children in Cleveland, 
1922- 23. By G. E. Harmon, M. and G. E. Whitman, A. B. March 
21, 1924. 9 pages, 

912. Some Tendencies Indicated by the New Life Tables. By Kollo H, 
Britten. April 11, 1924. 13 pages, 5 cents. * 

917. Factors in the Mental Health of Boys of Foreign Parentage. A study 
of 249 Bays of Foreign Parentage Known to a Child Welfare Agency 
1916-1923. By Mary C. Jarrett; April 25, 1924. 21 pages* 

948., Relative Efficiency of Methods of Sterilization of Milk Bottles at Pas- 
teurization .Plants in Minnesota. By H.: A.. Whittaker, R. W. Archi- 
,, 1 , ( - bald, and L. Shere, May 2, 1924, 8 pages. , 
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924. The Prevalence and Trend of Drug Addiction in the United States and 
Factors Influencing It. By Lawrence Kolb and A. G. DuMez. May 
23, 1924. 26 pages. 

926. Health by Radio. Vitamins. May 30, 1924. 5 pages. 

928. Absenteeism Because of Sickness in Certain Schools in Cleveland, 1922- 

1923. By G. E. Harmon and G. E, Whitman, June 6, 1924. 8 pages. 

931. The Prevention and Treatment of Hay Fever. By William ScheppegrelL 

June 20, 1924. 12 pages. 

933. Past Incidence of Certain Communicable Diseases Common Among 
Children. Occurrence of Measles, Whooping Cough, Mumps, Chicken 
Pox, Scarlet Fever, and Diphtheria, among School Children in Various 
Localities in the United States. By Selwyn D. Collins. June 27, 

1924. 16 pages. 

936. Effect of Oil Pollution of Coast and Other Waters on the Public Health. 
By Committee Consisting of F. W 7 . Lane, A. D. Bauer, H. F. Fisher, 
and P. N. Harding. July 11, 1924, 6 pages. 

939. The Legal Aspects of Milk Control. By James A. Tobey. July 18, 

1924. 8 pages. 

940. Cancer and Proprietary Cures. July 18, 1924. 8 pages. 

941. Thyroid Survey of 47,493 Elementary-School Children in Cincinnati. 

By Robert Olesen. July 25, 1924. 26 pages. 

942. A note on the Relationship of Tonsillectomy to the Occurrence of Scarlet 

Fever and Diphtheria. By James A . Doull. August 1, 1924. 8 pages. 

945. Sanitary Engineering Courses of Engineering Colleges in the United 
States. By Isador W. Mendelsohn. August 15, 1924. 8 pages. 

947. The Income Cycle in the Life of the Wage Earner. By Edgar Syden- 
stricker, Wilford I. King, and Dorothy Wiehl. August 22, 1924. 
8 pages. 

*948. Correspondence and Reading Courses in Public Health. August 22, 
1924. 8 pages. 5 cents. 

*950. Pellagra in Relation to Milk Supply in the Household. By G. A. Wheeler. 
August 29, 1924. 4 pages. 5 cents. 

951. A Plea for More Attention to the Nutrition of the School Child. By 

Taliaferro Clark. August 29, 1924. 9 pages. 

952. Protection of Small Water Supplies Used by Railroads. By O. E. 

Brownell. September 5, 1924. 10 pages. 

*954. Causes of Absences in One Grade of Fifteen Public Schools in Washington, 
D. C. By Louise Taylor- Jones. September 12, 1924. 10 pages. 

5 cents. 

955. Thyroid Enlargement Among Montana School Children. With Notes on 

the Possible Influence of the Place of Residence and the Use of Vege- 
tables and Drinking Water Upon the Condition. By Fred T. Foard. 
September 12, 1924* 5 pages. 

956. Per Capita Medicinal Requirements of Narcotics. Data Secured in a 

Narcotic Survey of Allegheny County, Md. By A. O. DuMez. Sep- 
tember 12, 1924. 4 pages. 

957. Morbidity Among School Children in Hagerstown, Md. Cases of Illness 

and Days Lost from School on Account of Illness Among White School 
Children During the School Months December, 1921, to May, 1923, 
inclusive. By Selwyn D. Collins. September 19, 1924. 32 pages. 

961. Developments in the Field of Mental Testing. By Helen H. Dolan. 

October 3, 1924. 18 pages. 

962. Mortality from Malaria 1919-1923. By Kenneth F„ Maxcy. October 

10, 1924. 4 pages. 
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*963. Thyroid Enlargement Among Minnesota School Children. Prevalence 
as Shown by a Survey of 4,061 Children in 13 localities in 1923. By 
Robert Olesen and Taliaferro Clark. October 10, 1924. 14 pages. 

5 cents. 

965. Outbreak of Scarlet Fever Caused by Milk-Borne Infection. By Arthur 

Jordan. October 17, 1924. 7 pages. 

966. Epidemiological Study of the Minor Respiratory Diseases by the Public 

Health Service. (Preliminary and Progress Report.) By J. G. 
Townsend. October 24, 1924, 12 pages. 

*971. A Statewide Milk Sanitation Program. By Leslie C. Frank. November 
7, 1924. 23 pages. 5 cents. 

975. The Eyesight of the School Child as Determined by the Snellen Test. 
A Statistical Study of the Results of Vision Tests of 9,245 Native White 
Children in New York State, Delaware, South Carolina, and Frederick 
County, Md., and of 2,636 White Children in Cecil County, Md. By 
Selwyn D. Collins. November 28, 1924. 15 pages. 

978. A Survey of Public Health Nursing in the State Departments of Health. 

Compiled by Lucy Minnigerode. December 12, 1924, 27 pages. 

979. Variation in Eyesight at Different Ages, as Determined by the Snellen 

Test. A Statistical Study of the Results of Vision Tests of 4,862 
Native White School Boys and 6,479 Male White Industrial Workers 
in the United States. By Selwyn D, Collins and Rollo H. Britten. 
December 19, 1924. 6 pages. 

*980. Oil Pollution at Bathing Beaches. Prepared by a Committee Consisting 
of F, W. Lane, A. D. Bauer, H. F. Fisher, and P. N.. Harding. Decem- 
ber 19, 1924. 14 pages. 5 cents. 

983. Endemic Goiter in Colorado. By Robert Olesen, January 2, 1926. 22 

pages. 

984. A Study of the Pellagra-Preventive Action of Dried Beans, Casein, 

Dried Milk, and Brewers’ Yeast, with a Consideration of the Essential 
Preventive Factors Involved. By Joseph Goldberger and W. F. 
Tanner. January 9, 1925. 27 pages. 

991. The Vacuum-Cyanide Method of Delousing Clothing and Baggage. 
Experimental Data upon Which the Procedure at the New York 
Quarantine Station is Based. By H. E. Trimble. February 20, 1925. 
21 pages. 

993. Incidence of Sickness Among White School Children in Hagerstown, Md. 
Frequency of Illness During the School Year 1923-24, and a Summary 
of the Experience for 1921-1924. By Selwyn D. Collins. February 
27, 1925. 14 pages. 

995. Drainage Ditches Covered Economically. Concrete Pipe Manufactured 
and Laid Cheaply in Emporia, Va. March 13, 1925. 8 pages. 

999. Foot Defectiveness in School Children, March 27, 1925. 4 pages. 

1003. Public Health Service Publications. A List of Publications Issued Dur- 
ing the Period April, 1924, to March, 1925. April 10, 1925. 7 pages. 
1008. Some Effects of High Environmental Temperatures on the Organism. 

By Frederick B. Flinn. May 1, 1925. 29 pages. 

1013. Status of Vaccination in ^American Colleges, By Robert T. Legge. 
May 22 r 1925. 5 pages, ' 

1019. Canyon Automobile Camp, Yellowstone National Park. By Isador W. 

Mendelsohn. June 12, 1925, 12 pages. 

1020. An Outbreak of Typhoid Fever Caused by Milk-Borne Infection. By 

L. L. Lumsden, June 19, 1925. 15 pages. 

’1021. Tetanus In, the United States Following the Use of Bunion Pads as a 
'* Vaccination Dressing. By Charles Armstrong. June 26, 1925. 6 pages. 
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1022. Studies of Impounded Waters in Relation to Malaria. By E. H. Gage. 
June 26, 1925. 19 pages. 

1029. Drinking Water Standards. Standards Adopted by the Treasury Depart- 
ment June 20, 1925, for Drinking and Culinary Water Supplied by 
Common Carriers in Interstate Commerce. April 10, 1925. 28 pages. 

1031. Strabismus and Defective Color Sense Among School Children. By 
Seljvyn D. Collins. July 17, 1925. 9 pages. 

1046. Studies of Impounded Waters in Relation to Malaria. The Trend of 
Malaria in Horse Creek Valley, Aiken County, S. C. By E. H. Gage. 
October 16, 1925. 9 pages. 

1049. A Demonstration at Tarboro, N. C., of a System for Sanitary Control 
of Milk Supplies of Towns and Small Cities. With special reference 
to operation of a municipal pasteurization plant. By K. E. Miller. 
November 6, 1925. 12 pages. 

*1050. Public Health Nursing. By J. G. Townsend* November 6, 1925. 8 

pages. 5 cents. 

1052. Water Hyacinth and the Breeding of Anopheles. By M. A. Barber and 

T. B. Havne. November 20, 1925. 6 pages. 

1053. Heredity and Culture as Factors in Body Build. By C. B. Davenport 

and Louise A. Nelson. November 27, 1925. 5 pages. 

1054. Results of Schick Tests in California. By Frank L. Kelly, Ida May 

Stevens, and Margaret Beattie. December 4, 1925. 14 pages. 

1058. Cancer Mortality in the Ten Original Registration States. Trend for 

the period 1900-1920. By J. W. Schereschewsky. January 1, 1926. 
12 pages. 

1059. Smallpox Vaccination as Carried out at Lehigh University. By Stanley 

Thomas. January 8, 1926. 8 pages. 

1060. Sickness Among Industrial Employees. Incidence and duration of dis- 

abilities from the important causes lasting longer than one week among 
133,000 persons in industry in 1924, and a summary of the experience 
for 1920-1924. January 22, 1926. 19 pages. 

1063. Stream Pollution. I. A Review of the Work of the United States Public 
Health Service in Investigations of Stream Pollution. By W. H. Frost. 
January 15, 1926. II. The Rato of Deoxygenation of Polluted 
Waters. By Emery J. Theriault. February 5, 1926. III. The Rate 
of Atmospheric Reaeration of Sewage-Polluted Streams. By H. W. 
Streeter. February 12, 1926. IV. Quantitative Studies of Bacterial 
Pollution and Natural Purification in the Ohio and the Illinois Rivers* 
By J. K. Hoskins. February 19, 1926. 51 pages. 

J.065. A Community Health Program. By Hugh S. Gumming. February 26, 
1926. 10 pages. 


Miscellaneous Publications 

*17. Prevention of Disease and Care of the Sick. 3d edition. By W. G. 
Stimpson. First Aid to the Injured. By M. H. Foster. 1925. 318 
pages. Paper bound, 75 cents; cloth bound, $1. 

*27. Tuberculosis: Its Nature and Prevention. By F. C. Smith. 1921. 12 

pages; 1 plate. (Reprint of Public Health Bulletin No. 36.) 5 cents. 

*28. Getting Well: Borne Things Worth Knowing about Tuberculosis. By 
medical officers of the Public Health Service, private specialists, 
and patients. Edited and arranged by Nathan Barlow* 1922. 5 cents. 

Posters 

1. The House Fly. 

4. Influenza. 
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Venereal-Disease Publications 

BULLETINS 

6. Manpower. A pamphlet for men giving the facts of venereal disease and 

some material on sex hygiene. 

7. The Problem of Bex Education in Schools. For educators. 

22a. The Place of the Church in the Control of Venereal Disease. , 

31. Important Confidential Information. For persons infected with venereal 
disease. 

37. A Message from the Government to the Churches of the United States. 

39. Venereal Disease Ordinances. 

43. The Public Health Nurse and Venereal- Disease Control. 

47. The Percentage of Venereal Diseases among Approximately the Second 
Million Drafted Men — by cities. 

51. Fighting Venereal Diseases. Contains information for men and prepared 
for use in barber shops. 

53. Is This Enough? Suggests methods of cooperation in the program of 

combating venereal disease. 

54. The Case Against the Red-Light District. 

55. Keeping Fit. For older boys. Tells how to keep in prime physical condi- 

tion and includes essential information regarding sex hygiene. 

59. The Wonderful Story of Life. A pamphlet for parents to read to little 

children. 

60. Healthy, Happy Womanhood. A pamphlet which sets forth in simple 

language facts regarding sex and venereal diseases essential to the welfare 
of girls and young women. 

61. S ex Education in the Home. For parents. 

62. Outdoing the Ostrich. Sets forth the threefold plan for combating venereal 

disease. 

63. The Facts about Venereal Diseases. For Men. Contains in condensed 

form much of the information in “Manpower.” 

64. A Square Deal for the Boy in Industry. For those engaged in work with 

boys. Outlines a method of reaching employed boys with the “Keeping 
Fit” exhibit. 

66. What Representative Citizens Think About Prostitution. 

67. Syphilis and Gonorrhea: Diseases of Youth. 

65. An Open Forum on the “Open House.” 

69. The Status of Sex Education in Schools. 

70. Dividends from Venereal- Disease Control. 

71. You and Your Boy. For parents. 

72. The Need for Sex Education. Contains a list of useful books. 

*73. Placard — Warning Against Venereal Diseases. (For use by railroads, in- 
dustrial plants, etc. Prices quoted by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office.) 

*74. The Need for Sex Education. Includes lists of carefully selected books. 
I page. 5 cents. 

*75* High Schools and Sex Education, A manual for teachers, setting forth the 
nature of sex education and describing the courses into which a limited 
. amount of sex information may be introduced when well-qualified teach- 
ers are available. 98 pages (buckram). 50 cents. 

*76. Venereal-Disease Handbook for Community Leaders. 65 pages (buckram). 
50 cents. 
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REPRINTS FROM PUBLIC HEALTH REPORTS 

354. Syphilis. By L. L. Williams. August 4, 1916. 13 pages. 

378. Prevalence of Syphilis, as Indicated by the Routine Use of the Wassermann 
Reaction. By William M. Brvan and James F. Hooker. November 24, 
1916. 2 pages. 

447. The Control of Venereal Diseases. January 4, 1918. 3 pages. 

450. Venereal-Disease Legislation. Showing the trend. January 18, 1918. 
30 pages. 

455. A State- Wide Plan for the Prevention of Venereal Diseases. By Allan J. 

McLaughlin. February 22, 1918. 16 pages. 

459. Suggestions for State Board of Health Regulations for the Prevention of 
Venereal Diseases. Approved by Surgeon General of the Army, Surgeon 
General of the Navy, and Surgeon General of the Public Health Service. 
March 29, 1918. 7 pages. 

468. Progress in Venereal-Disease Control. By J. G. Wilson. May 24, 1918. 
6 pages. 

474. State and Federal Cooperation in Combating the Venereal Diseases. By 
J. G. Wilson. June 28, 1918. 6 pages. 

477. Venereal-Disease Control. Standards for discharge of carriers. July 19, 

1918. 4 pages. 

485. Regulations for Allotment of Funds for Venereal- Disease Prevention Work. 
September 13, 1918. 4 pages. 

515. The Place of 4 ‘Early Treatment” in the Program of Venereal-Disease 
Control. April 18, 1919. 2 pages. 

524. Public Health Service Program for Nation-Wide Control of Venereal Dis- 
eases. By C. C. Pierce. May 16, 1919. 8 pages. 

542, Aniivenereal Disease and Sex Hygiene Program for the Colored Population. 

By Roscoe C. Brown. July IS, 1919. 7 pages. 

561. Venereal-Disease Control Activities. By C. V. Herdliska. October 10, 

1919. 6 pages. 

574. The Value of Detention as a Reconstruction Measure. By C. 0, Pieree. 
November 28, 1919. 5 pages. 

609. Some Possibilities in the Statistical Analysis of Case Reports of Venereal 
Diseases. By C. C. Pierce and E. Svdenstricker. August 27, 1920. 
10 pages. 

630. Venereal-Disease Incidence at Different Ages. Tabulation of 8,413 case 
reports. By Mary L. King and Edgar Sydenstrickcr. December 24, 

1920. 18 pages. 

637. Syphilis as a Cause of Insanity. By Elise Donaldson. January 21, 1921. 
8 pages. 

685. All-America Conference on Venereal Diseases. Proceedings and resolu- 
tions. By Charles Bolduan. July 15, 44 pages. 

693. Control of Venereally Diseased Persons in Interstate Commerce. By David 
Robinson. September 9, 1921. 8 pages. 

695. Value of Certain Inquiries on Venereal- Disease Case Reports — A study of 

8,413 ease reports in Indiana. September 16, 1921. 15 pages. 

696. Syphilis, and Infant Deaths. By Millard Knowltou. September 23, 1921. 

10 pages, 

718. Program for Statistics of Venereal Diseases. By L. I. Dublin and M. A. 
Clark. December 16, 1921. 20 pages. 

720. Mortality from Syphilis. 1,183 autopsies in New York. December 30, 
1921# 8 pages. • 1 

765, The Public Health Institutes, 1922, June 30, 1922. 4 pq-ges. 
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7tS7. Venereal- Disease Social Service in Plainfield, N. J. By A. J. Casselman. 
September 22, 1922. 10 pages. 

794. An Analysis of 10,000 New Jersey Reports of Gonorrhea and Syphilis. By 
A. J, Casselman. October 27, 1922. 4 pages. 

847. Incidence of Venereal Diseases Among American * Seamen in the Orient. 
By M. R. King. June 29, 1923. 4 pages. 

CARD EXHIBITS 

Adolescence and Sex- Education — 34 cards, 9 by 12 inches. For teachers. This 
exhibit is not for sale, but may be" borrowed from many of the State depart- 
ments of health and from the United States Public Health Service. 

♦The Venereal Disease Menace — 50 cards, 9 by 12 inches. For adults. May be 
purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. $1. 

PERIODICAL PUBLICATION 

♦Venereal Disease Information — A monthly publication. Presents the medical 
aspects of venereal-disease control work. 5 cents per copy. Subscription 
price, 50 cents per year. 

DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED APRIL 3, 1926 

Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended April 3 , 1926, and corresponding week of 1925 . ( From the 
Weekly Health Index, April 6, 1926, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Depart- 


ment of Commerce) 

Week ended Corresponding 
April 3. 1926 week 1925 

Policies in force 63,940,731 59,279,062 

N umber of death claims _ _ _ - - J — 15, 884 12, 622 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate.. 13.0 11. 1 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended April 3, 1926, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1925. ( From the Weekly Health Index , April 6, 1926, 

issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 



Week ended Apr. 

3, 1926 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 cor- 
respond- 
ing week 
1925 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 

mortality 

City ' 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate* 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 3 
1926 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1925 

rate, week 
ended 
Apr. 3, 
1926* 

Total (fiSeities) 

9,811 

17.7 

14,7 

1,170 

918 

396 


Akron 

39 



7 

3 

74 

Albany 1 * * 4 

68 

30.1 

19.9 

11 

S 

231 

Atlanta. . T . n * _ r 

82 

11 

10 

White 

38 



4 


0<vIorflfL__ .. „„ , T ,„^ r , ir ... 

44 

<*> 

16.2 


7 



Baltimore* _ 

247 

17.4 

17 

23 

50 

White , .. 

188 

12 

43 

Colored .. 

59 

65 

23 

0 

16.5 


5 


81 

Birmingham 

White. _ r . . , 

18.3 

5 

3 

10 


Colored - 

42 , 

0 


2 




1 Annual rate per 1,000 population, 

* Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

* Data for S3 cities. 

* Deaths for week ended Friday, Apr, 2, 1926. 

* In the citiee for Which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1920 constituted the following 
percentages of the total population: Atlanta 31, Baltimore 15, Birmingham 39, Dallas IS, Fort Worth 14, 

' Kansas City;, Kans.^14, Louisville IT, Memphis 38, Nashville 30, New Orleans 26, Norfolk 38, 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended April 3 , 1926 , infant mortality , annual death rate , and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1925. (From the Weekly Health Index , April 6 } 1 926 , 
issued by the Bureau of the Census , Department of Commerce ) — Continued 


Week ended Apr. 
3, 1926 


Annual 

death 


City 


Total 

deaths 


Death 

rate 


rate per 
1,000 coi- 
respond- 
mg week 
1025 


Boston 

Bridgeport 

Buffalo 

Cambridge 

Camden 

Chicago * 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland-- 

Columbus 

Dallas 

White 

Colored 

Dayton 

Denver 

Des Moines 

Detroit 

Duluth 

El Paso 

Erie 

Fall River * 

Flint 

Fort Worth 

White 

Coloied 

Grand Rapids 

Houston 

White 

Colored 

Indianapolis 

White 

Colored 

Jacksonville, Fla„— 

While. „ 

Colored 

Jersey City 

Kansas City, Kans. 

White 

Colored 

Kansas City, Mo.. 

Dos Angelos.., 

Louisville 

White 

Colored 

Dowell 

Dvnn 

Memphis . 


Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Nashville «... 

White 

Colored 

New Bedford 

New Haven 

New Orleans...... 

White 

Colored 

New York 

Bronx Borough 

Brooklyn Borough.. 
Manhattan Borough. 

Queens Borough 

Richmond Borough. 
Newark, N. J 


325 

21.7 

17.8 

64 



257 

24.9 

14.3 

53 

23.1 

12 2 

44 

17.8 

10.9 

920 

16.0 

14 0 

188, 

23 9 

20.1 

357 

19.9 

11.4 

90 

16 8 

17.0 

54 

14.6 

14.6 

41 



13 

( 3 ) 


49 

14.8 

12.7 

86 

16 0 

19.3 

27 

9.4 

12 6 

455 

19.0 

12.8 

19 

9.0 

10.9 

33 

16.4 

13.4 

37 



37 

15.0 

20 2 

27 

10.8 

9.2 

44 

15.1 

10.6 

32 



12 

( 5 ) 


46 

15 6 

31.5 

56 

17.7 

14.9 

32 



24 

( s ) 


116 

16.9 

14.7 

93 



23 

( 5 1 


54 

26. 8 

16.4 

25 



29 



127 

21.0 

14.2 

38 

17.1 

16.6 

22 



16 

( s ) 


139 

19.7 

16.7 

223 



95 

16.4 

16.2 

71 



24 

(*) 


46 

21.7 

15.1 

29 

14.7 

11.1 

75 

22.4 

24.2 

34 



41 

(») 


139 

14.4 

13.0 

105 

12.9 

17.0 

53 

20.3 

23.3 

32 



21 

<») 


59 

25.7 

17.0 

82 

23.9 

16.0 

167 

21.0 

18.1 

97 



70 

(*) 


2,026 

18.0 

13.4 

253 

15.1 

10.6 

719 

17.0 

12.4 

830 

22.3 

17.1 

177 

12.9 

9.6 

47 

17.7 

14.0 

136 

16.7 

12.4 


Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 

mortality 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 3, 
1926 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1925 

rule, week 
ended 
Apr. 3, 
1926 

36 

31 

101 

5 

5 

85 

34 

24 

142 

9 

2 

149 

8 

2 

135 

108 

109 

96 

24 

13 

149 

47 

25 

122 

11 

8 

101 

8 

4 


6 



2 



10* 

1 

157 

13 

8 


2 

1 

33 

78 

55 

126 

3 

1 , 

70 

5 

8 


9 

3 

171 

U 

14 

160 

7 

5 

116 

10 

3 


8 



2 



4 

7 

58 

5 

1 


1 



4 I 



n ! 

14 

81 

8 


68 

3 


165 

5 

i 

104 

2 


05 

3 


172 

17 

8 

121 

6 

3 

104 

2 


42 

4 


526 

17 

12 


20 

19 

56 

16 

3 

338 

11 


no 

5 


314 

10 

5 

186 

1 

2 

26 

5 

7 


2 



3 



21 

14 

97 

32 

20 

67 

8 

4 


4 



4 



11 

12 

191 

5 

9 

68 

13 

15 


6 



7 



244 

185 

99 

26 

23 

86 

99 

61 

ICO 

93 

88 

103 

22 

12 

100 

4 

1 

70 

18 

10 

86 


4 Deaths for week ended Friday, Apr. 2, 1926. 

6 In the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1920 constituted the following 
percentages of the total population: Atlanta Si, Baltimore 15, Birmingham 39, Dallas 15, Fort Worth 14, ‘ 
Houston 25, Kansas City, Kahs., 14, Louisville 17, Memphis 33, Nashville 30, New Orleans 26, Norfolk 38, 
Richmond 32, and Washington, D, C„ 25. 
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Deaths from aU causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended April S, 1926, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1925. ( From the Weekly Health Index, April 6, 1926, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce ) — Continued 



Week ended Apr. | 
3, 1920 

Annual 

death 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 

mortality 

City 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

rate per 
1,000 cor- 
respond- 
ing week 
1925 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 3, 
1926 

Corre- i 
spending ! 
week, 
1925 

rate, week 
ended 
Apr. 3, 
1926 

Norfolk . 

44 



i 4 

6 

74 

White 

22 

::: 

! 1 

30 

Colored 

22 ! 

to i 

1 10.7 

1 


* 3 


149 

Oakland- 

52 ! 

| 12.5 

4 

2 

46 

Oklahoma City 

26 

| 4 

3 


Omaha 

75 i 

! 18 5 j 

15. 3 

5 

3 

52 

Paterson 

28 

10 3 

9.9 

4 

4 

! 70 

Philadelphia 

569 

15.0 i 

13 9 

64 

64 

I 85 

Pittsburgh 

307 

25.3 1 

19.2 

45 

25 

150 

Portland T Orcg 

59 

10 9 i 

14 4 

3 

7 

31 

Providence.— I- 

156 

30 4 ; 

| 16 p 

12.6 

21 

7 

174 

Richmond 

53 

14. s i 

! 8 

5 

101 

White 

31 

1 


20 

Colored - 

22 

(») 

16 5 


7 


245 

Rochester 

100 

13 8 

6 

9 

48 

St. Louis 

331 

21.0 

17.0 

30 

15 


St. Paul 

77 

16.3 

17.6 

4 

6 

36 

Salt Lake Oitv 4 

24 

9.6 

8.4 

6 

2 

83 

San Antonio 

60 

15.8 

15.5 

6 

5 

San Diego 

37 

18.2 

19.7 

2 

4 

42 

San Francisco 

166 

15.5 

16 7 

11 

9 

66 

Schenectady. ___ 

36 

63 

20.2 

15.2 

2 

2 

58 

Seattle 

3 

2 

28 

Somerville - 

31 

16 3 ! 

12 1 

0 

2 

0 

Spokane 

39 

18.7 ! 

15.8 

3 

3 

70 

Springfield, Mass 

43 

15.8 1 

15.8 

3 

7 

43 

Syracuse — 

46 

33.2 1 

12,0 

7 

4 

78 

Tacoma 

15 

7.5 i 

14.0 

0 

3 

0 

Toledo 

SO 

14 5 

13.4 

9 

10 

87 

Trenton 

53 

20.9 

17.8 

3 

4 

50 

Washington, D. C 

125 

13.1 

15.1 

11 

8 

63 

White 

75 

7 

58 

Colored 

50 

(*) 


4 


73 

Waterbury 

26 


4 

2 

86 

Wilmington, Del 

36 

15.4 

12 0 

7 

2 

164 

Worcester 

103 

28 2 

17.2 

9 

14 

104 

Yonkers 

33 

15.1 

11.5 

4 

2 

90 

Youngstown 

44 

14.4 

10.1 

7 

3 

89 





* Deaths for week ended Friday, Apr. 2, 1926. 

* In the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1920 constituted the following 
percentages of the total population: Atlanta 31, Baltimore 15, Birmingham 39, Dallas 15, Fort Worth 14, 
Houston 25, Kansas City, Kans., 14, Louisville 17, Memphis 3S, Nashville 30, New Orleans 26, Norfolk 38, 
Richmond 32, and Washington, D. C., 25. 



PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department , State or local f can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when , where , and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by the 

State health officers 

Reports for Week Ended April 10, 1026 


Cerebrospinal meningitis", 1 

Chicken pox 101 

Diphtheria 8 

Influenza, 528 

Lethargic encephalitis 2 

Malaria 12 

Measles 188 

Mumps 92 

Pellagra - 5 

Pneumonia..- 128 

Poliomyelitis l 

Scarlet fever 19 

Smallpox 42 

Tetanus 1 

Tuberculosis 51 

Typhoid fever ' 10 

Whooping cough 29 

ARIZONA 

Chicken pox.., 5 

Diphtheria 1 

Influenza 9 

Measles 13 

Mumps-.-. 3 

Pneumonia 2 

Scarlet fever 9 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis 68 

Typhoid fever 5 

Whooping cough 1 

ARKANSAS 

Chicken pox . 26 

Diphtheria 1 

Influenza.. 327 

Malaria 27 

Measles 39 

Mumps 22 

Ophthalmia neonatorum * ; 1 

Pellaga 5 


Arkansas— continued 


Cases 

Scarlet fever 7 

Smallpox ‘ 12 

Trachoma „ 1 

Tuberculosis . 7 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough SO 

CALIFORNIA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Los Angeles „ 1 

San Francisco 1 

Chicken pox 245 

Diphtheria 99 

Influenza.... 30 

Measles 174 

Mumps , 211 

Poliomyelitis— Los Angeles County 1 

Scarlet fever 85 

Smallpox; 

Los Angeles 31 

Oakland 16 

Scattering 28 

Typhoid fever 12 

Whooping cough.. 56 

COLORADO 

Chicken pox 73 

Diphtheria „ 28 

Influenza „..J 52 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles 90 

Mumps * 4 

Pneumonia 7 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Puerperal septicemia 1 

Scarlet fever 29 

Smallpox «. 1 

Tuberculosis 29. 

Typhoid fever - 4 

Whooping cough 108 


( 735 ) 
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CONNECTICUT 

Cases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 35 

Conjunctivitis (infectious) 1 

Diphtheria 17 

German measles 14 

Influenza 157 

Lethargic encephalitis — 1 

Measles 595 

Mumps 16 

Paratyphoid fever 1 

Pneumonia (broncho) 89 

Pneumonia (lobar; 106 

Scarlet fever 91 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary) 19 

Typhoid fevei I 

Whooping cougli 68 

DELAWARE 

Ccicbrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox _ 4 

Diphtheria . 4 

Influenza 2 

Measles 110 

Mumps 1 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Pneumonia 3 

Scarlet fever 6 

Tuberculosis- 2 

Whooping cough 9 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Chicken pox . 37 

Diphtheria - 17 

Influenza - *1 

Measles 576 

Pneumonia 46 

Scarlet fever 24 

Tuberculosis 20 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough. 43 

FLORIDA 

Chicken pox . 71 

Diphthena 5 

German measles 6 

Influenza 10 

Malaria . I 

Measles 31 

Mumps 34 

Paratyphoid fever 1 

Pneumonia,.... . 5 

Scarlet fever . 10 

Smallpox 115 

Tuberculosis . 1 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 32 

* GEORGIA 

Chicken pox....... 39 

Conjunctivitis (acute) 4 

Diphtheria 20 

Hookworm disease 1 

Influenza, 275 

Malaiia 8 


Georgia— continued 

Cases 

Measles 256 

Mumps 50 

Pellagra 7 

Pneumonia 99 

Scarlet fever 11 

Septic sore throat 8 

‘Smallpox 33 

Tuberculosis 20 

Typhoid fever 4 

Whooping cough — 28 

IDAHO 

C’erebi ospinol meningitis: 

American Falls 1 

Burley 1 

Moscow 1 

New Meadows 1 

Oioflno 1 

Chicken pox 7 

Diphthena 3 

Influenza 20 

Jaundice (epidemic) — 4 

Measles 28 

Mumps 10 

Pneumonia. 1 

Seal let fever — 21 

Smallpox 8 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis.. I 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 20 

ILLINOIS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Cook County, 2 

Fayette County 1 

Diphtheria 78 

Influenza 393 

Lethargic encephalitis— Cook County 1 

Measles S99 

Pneumonia — 493 

Poliomyelit is— Cass C ounty I 

Scarlet fever 367 

Smallpox. 

Bond County 10 

Saline County 23 

Scattering 19 

Tuberculosis 425 

Typhoid fever 9 

Whooping cough 171 

INDIANA 

Chicken pox 46 

Diphtheria. 1 . - 35 

Influenza 110 

Measles 2,126 

Mumps - 3 

Pneumonia - 24 

Scarlet fever * 194 

Smallpox.. - 94 

Trachoma . 4 

Tuberculosis 45 

Typhoid fever 4 

Whooping cough 139 
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IOVA 

Cases 


Chicken pox — IS 

Diphtheria - - 14 

German measles - - 672 

Influenza - 4 

Measles — - 151 

Mumps - 3ft 

Pneumonia — 8 

Scarlet fever 54 

Smallpox — 1ft 

Tuberculosis - 11 

Whooping cough - 2ft 

KANSAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis - 5 

Chicken pox. 82 

Diphtheria - 2ft 

German measles - ft 

Influenza - 6ft 

Measles - 87ft 

Mumps - 5ft 

Pneumonia 191 

Poliomyelitis— Dighton — 1 

Scabies — - 1 

Scarlet fever 65 

Smallpox - ft 

Tetanus . - 2 

Trachoma... - 1 

Tuberculosis - 78 

Typhoid fever - 4 

Vincent's angina - 1 

Whooping cough — - 114 

LOUISIANA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis... ... 1 

Diphtheria 8 

Influenza - 8ft 

Malaria — S 

Pneumonia - 3ft 

Scarlet fever - 2ft 

Smallpox - 28 

Tuberculosis.. .... - 6ft 

Typhoid fever . 5 

Whooping cough .» T 

MAINS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis . 1 

Chicken pox . 2ft 

Diphtheria 4 

German measles 3ft 

Influenza 48ft 

Measles 32ft 

Mumps 35 

Pneumonia 3ft 

Scarlet fever _ 2ft 

Septic sore throat * 1 

Tuberculosis . ft 

Typhoid fever 8 

Vincent's angina 8 

Whooping cough 4ft 

MARTIAN D * 

Chicken pox 7ft 

Diphtheria.. 23 

1 Week ended Friday. 

87200° — 26 3 


Maryland— continued 


Cases 

Dysentery 16 

German measles 4 

Influenza 124 

Lethargic encephalitis.. 1 

Malaria 2 

Measles 757 

Mumps 188 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Paratyphoid fever 1 

Pneumonia (broncho) 86 

Pneumonia (lobar) 82 

Scarlet fever „ 41 

Septic sore throat 8 

Tuberculosis 72 

Typhoid fever 5 

Whooping cough 58 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 5 

Chicken pox 105 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative) 5 

Diphtheria 70 

German measles 260 

Influenza 236 

Lethargic encephalitis . 2 

Malaria I 

Measles 944 

Mumps 106 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 22 

Pneumonia (lobar) 252 

Poliomyelitis 2 

Scarlet fever 236 

Septic sore throat 1 

Trachoma 2 

tuberculosis (pulmonary) 130 

Tuberculosis (other forms) 26 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 310 

MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria 78 

Measles 1,457 

Pneumonia .... 329 

Scarlet fever 350 

Smallpox 7 

Tuberculosis 53 

Typhoid fever 6 

Whooping cough . 212 

MINNESOTA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis.— - 2 

Chicken pox - 134 

Diphtheria 46 

Influenza - — 5 

Lethargic encephalitis I 

Measles 505 

Pneumonia 5 

Scarlet fever - 1032 

Smallpox — 6 

Tuberculosis - 46 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough.... 24 
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MISSISSIPPI ] 

Cases j 

Cerebrospinal meningitis — 1 

Diphtheria 13 

Influenza - - 300 

Poliomyelitis - - 1 

Scarlet fever 6 

Smallpox - 6 

Typhoid fever 3 

MISSOURI 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox . 49 

Diphtheria 07 

Influenza . - 232 

Measles . 1,110 

Mumps 34 

Ophthalmia neonatorum - 1 

Pneumonia . . 6 

Rabies (in animals) 9 

Scarlet fever ..... 255 

Smallpox - 12 

Tuberculosis . 45 

Typhoid fever . . 16 

Whooping cough _ 67 

MONTANA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 32 

Diphtheria 7 

German measles 42 

Measles . 19 

Mumps.... . 38 

Scarlet fever 59 

Smallpox 17 

Tuberculosis. 15 

Whooping cough 10 

NEBRASKA 

Chicken pox. 32 

Diphtheria 3 

Influenza 51 

Measles 50 

Mumps . 6 

Pneumonia . i. 0 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Searlet fever 5S 

Smallpox « 13 

Tuberculosis . 4 

W’hoopmg cough .. 18 

NEW JERSEY 

Cerebrospinal meningitis * 2 

Chicken pox 120 

Diphtheria... 53 

Dysentery 1 

Influenza.... 79 

Measles 2,289 

Pneumonia 221 

Segflet fever.. 2Q1 

Typhoid fever 8 

Typhus fever--, 1 

Whooping cough . 80 

NEW MEXICO 

Chicken pox. 14 

Conjunctivitis .. 1 


new Mexico— continue! 

Cases 

Diphtheria 3 

German measles 1 

Influenza 4 

Malaria I 

Measles 23 

Mumps 14 

Pneumonia - 15 

Puerperal septicemia 1 

Searlet fever 0 

Septic sore throat 2 

Tuberculosis 52 

Whooping cough 29 

NEW YORK 

(Exclusive of New York City) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 3 

Chicken pox . 166 

Diphtheria... 78 

German measles .... 182 

Influenza 1, 306 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles 1,504 

Mumps 124 

Opht halmia nec nat orum 1 

Pneumonia 582 

Pcarlet fever 241 

Peptic sore throat - ...... 2 

Trachoma 1 

Typhoid fever.- - 12 

Vincent’s angina 6 

Whoopmg cough 307 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Chicken pox.. 130 

Diphtheria- 14 

German measles * 399 

Measles 218 

Searlet fever 36 

Septic sore throat 2 

Smallpox 34 

Typhoid fever 1 

W r hooping cough 130 

OKLAHOMA 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 

Chicken pox 25 

Diphtheria . 15 

Influenza. 815 

Malaria : 21 

Measles 31 

Mumps . 10 

Pellagra — 5 

Pneumonia 147 

Scarlet fever... 71 

Smallpox — 18 

Typhoid fever 9 

Whooping cough 39 

OREGON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 51 

I Diphtheria 25 

| Influenza ' 44 

Measles .. ‘ -53 

t Mumps 62 
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Oregon— continued 

Cases 


Pneumonia . s 6 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 44 

Septic sore throat . 4 

Smallpox 20 

Tuberculosis _ 11 

Typhoid fever 4 

Whooping cough . 33 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Anthrax — Philadelphia . .. 1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 500 

Diphtheria - 105 

German measles 58 

Impetigo contagiosa 2 

Lethargic encephalitis — 

McKeesport 1 

Philadelphia 3 

Measles.; 4,336 

Mumps . 174 

Ophthalmia neonatorum— Philadelphia 1 

Pneumonia ...... 302 

Poliomyelitis — Philadelphia 1 

Puerperal septicemia 4 

Scabies - 2 

Scarlet fever 650 

Smallpox 1 

Tuberculosis - „ 160 

Typhoid fever - 20 

Whooping cough . 436 


Tennessee— continued 

Cases 


Measles . . 379 

Mumps 22 

Ophthalmia neonatorum.. - 1 

Pellagra 3 

Pneumonia 83 

Poliomyelitis— Bradley County 1 

Scarlet fever 30 

Smallpox: 

Memphis 10 

Scattering 14 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis 51 

Typhoid fever 6 

Whooping cough 46 

TEXAS 

Anthrax 1 

Chicken pox 139 

Dengue 12 

Diphtheria 27 

Influenza 515 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles 17 

Mumps 18 

Pellagra 1 

Pneumonia 40 

Scarlet fever 29 

Smallpox 56 

Tuberculosis.- 43 

Typhoitffcver. 5 

Whooping cough 82 


RHODE ISLAND 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria — 

German measles 

Influenza 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pnuemonia 

Scarlet fever 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough... 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever... 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


TENNESSEE 

Cerebi ospinal meningitis: 

Dyer County 

Lawrence County 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Malaria 

* Deaths. 


2 

6 

13 

19 

132 

5 

1 

10 

11 

1 

9 


2 

16 

26 

31 

10 

112 

2 

1 

3 

5 


1 

1 

36 

22 

526 

9 


TJTAH 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Measles.... ... 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Whooping cough 


VERMONT 

Chicken pox 

Measles 

Mumps 

Scarlet fever 

Whooping cough 

VIRGINIA 

Smallpox 

WASHINGTON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Stevens County.* 

' Tacoma 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria — 

German measles 

Measles .. 

Mumps 

Pneumonia - 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox .... 

Tuberculosis * 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough...*.-.. 


22 

6 

9 

26 

1 

3 

1 

124 

10 

10 

10 

8 

38 


% 

2 

65 

11 

61 


1 

63 

61 

74 

7 

48 , 
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"WEST VIRGINIA 

Cases 


Anthrax— Clarksburg * . 9 

Chicken pox 62 

Diphtheria 13 

Influenza,., 485 

Measles — . . . 589 

Scarlet fever 48 

Smallpox.. 7 

Tuberculosis 13 

Typhoid fever , 5 

Whooping cough 89 

"WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee: 

Chicken pox r 108 

Diphtheria 6 

German measles. 1 

Influenza.... — 34 

Measles 126 

Mumps - 30 

Pneumonia 82 

Scarlet fever - 25 

Typhoid lever 1 

Whooping cough 33 

Scattering- 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 3 


■Wisconsin— i continued 


Cases 

Scatt ering— Continued 

Chicken pox — 88 

Diphtheria... — 20 

German measles — 63 

Influenza - 780 

Measles 842 

Mumps 101 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. — 1 

Pneumonia 64 

Scarlet fever - 140 

Smallpox 8 

Tuberculosis 17 

W hooping cough 09 

WYOMING 

Chicken pox 10 

German measles 3 

Measles. 3 

Mumps.. 3 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever: 

Natrona 1 

Weston 1 1 

Scarlet fever 27 

Whoopmg cough 14 


Reports for Week Ended April 3, 1926 


DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA 

4 Cases 


Chicken pox 34 

Diphtheria - 18 

Influenza.. 5 

Measles 431 

Pneumonia ... 53 

Scarlet fever 22 

Smallpox... 1 

Tuberculosis 19 

Typhoid fever - - 5 

"Whooping cough 38 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis... 1 

Chicken pox. - — 6 

Diphtheria 10 

German measles - , 106 

Influenza 131 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles 46 

Mumps - 51 


north Dakota— continued 

Cases 


Pneumonia - - — 41 

Seal let fever.-.. — - 77 

Smallpox - 1 

Trachoma - * 29 

Tuberculosis - 8 

Typhoid fever - - - 4 

Whooping cough.. 13 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox - — 13 

Diphtheria- - S 

Influenza - ... 2 

Measles - 82 

Mumps - — — 128 

Pneumonia - 14 

Scarlet fever - 121 

Smallpox — - 9 

Typhoid fever - 3 

Whooping cough 14 


Report for Week Ended March 27, 1926 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Cases 


Chicken pox 28 

Diphtheria 7 

German measles — — 198 

Influenza— — 98 

Mealses— — 19 

Mumps— 99 


north Dakota— continued 


Cases 

Pneumonia — — 23 

Poliomyelitis - - 1 

Scarlet fever — 86 

Tuberculosis — — — — 3 

Whooping cough.—, 10 
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SUMMARY OP MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 


The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports are received during the current week: 


State 

Cere- 

bro- 

spinal 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pel- 

lagra 

Polio- 

mye- 

litis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

January , 1926 











Nebraska 

2 

40 

8 




0 

181 


4 

February , 1926 











California.. _ 

39 

473 

1,803 

6 

364 

2 

15 

673 

658 

41 

Colorado 

0 

84 

31 


47 


0 

109 

4 

6 

District of Columbia 

1 

95 

109 


251 

6 

0 

103 

0 

3 

Florida 

0 

55 

139 

7 

29 

0 

0 

49 i 

558 

31 

Hawaii Territory __ _ 

2 1 

25 

16 


32 


0 

3 

0 

5 

Nebraska... 

0 l 

42 

16 

: 



0 

179 


1 

Rhode Island 

1 

27 j 

21 

0 

2, 138 


0 

51 

0 

3 

South Dakota 

0 

31 



86 


0 

396 

15 

7 

March®! 926 











Arizona 

0 

17 

302 

0 

10 

2 

0 

43 

1 

4 

Connecticut 

1 4 

190 

889 

o 

4,670 


3 

426 

0 

6 

District of Columbia 

0 

57 

19 


1, 555 

1 

1 

92 

6 

7 

Nebraska 

i 3 

20 

35 




1 

254 


2 

Wisconsin 

4 

166 

844 

0 

2, 240 

0 

2 

709 

48 

19 


PLAGUE-ERADICATIVE MEASURES IN LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

The following items were taken from the report of plague-eradi- 


cative measures from Los Angeles, Calif.: 

Week ended Mar. 27, 1926: 

Number of rats trapped 1, 426 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 0 

Number of squirrels examined 509 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected 0 

Number of mice trapped — 1, 684 

Number of mice found to be plague infected 0 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rodent, Nov. 6, 1925. 

Date of last human case, Jan. 15, 1925. 

GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM 

CITIES 

Diphtheria . — For the week ended March 27, 1926, 36 States re- 
ported 1,130 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended March 28, 1925, 
the same States reported 1,455 cases of this disease. Ninety-nine 
cities, situated in all parts of the country and having an aggregate 
population of more than 30,000,000, reported 756 cases of diphtheria 
for the week ended March 27, 1926.. Last year for the corresponding 
week they reported 921 cases. The estimated expectancy for these 
cities was 972 cases. The estimated expectancy is based on the ex- 
perience of the last nine years, excluding epidemics. 

Measles. — Thirty-three States reported 16,823 cases of measles 
for the week ended March 27, 1926, and 4,479 cases of this disease 
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for the week ended March 28, 1925. Ninety-nine cities reported 
10,057 cases of measles for the week this year, and 2,793 cases last 
year. 

Poliomyelitis. — The health officers of 36 States leported 11 cases 
of poliomyelitis for the week ended March 27, 1926. The same 
States reported 17 cases for the week ended March 28, 1925. 

Scarlet fever . — Scarlet fever v as reported for the week as follows : 
Thirty-six States — this year, 3,815 cases; last year, 4,173 cases; 
99 cities — this year, 1,876 cases; last year, 2,304 cases; estimated 
expectancy, 1,213 cases. 

Smallpox . — For the week ended March 27, 1926, 36 States reported 
1,008 cases of smallpox. Last year for the corresponding week they 
reported 981 cases. Ninety-nine cities reported smallpox for the 
week as follows: 1926, 218 caoes; 1925, 318 cases; estimated ex- 
pectancy, 128 cases. Six deaths from smallpox were reported by 
these cities for the week this year — at Los Angeles, Calif. 

Typhoid fever. — One hundred and thirty-five cases of typhoid fever 
were reported for the week ended March 27, 1926, by 35 States. 
For the corresponding week of 1925, the some States reported 218 
cases of this disease. Ninety-nine cities reported 48 cases of typhoid 
fever for the week this year and 59 cases for the corresponding week 
last year. The estimated expectancy for these cities was 46 cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia . — Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
were reported for the week by 94 cities, with a population of more 
than 29,500,000, as follows: 1926, 2,651 deaths; 1925, 1,273. 

City reports fo* neck ended March 27, 1926 

The "estimated expectancy” gnen for diphtliuir, pohoim elm*, scarlet fes ei , smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to asecitnn fiom pm ious occurrence how many cases of the disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur dm ing a ceitam wtek m the absence of epidom.es It is based on 
reports to the Public Health Sen ice dm mg the past nmeyc its It is m most instance's the median number 
of cases repotted in the corresponding week of the preceding yeais. 'When the imports include several 
epidemics or vtlmn for othei reasons the medun is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are excluded and 
the estimated expectancy is the mean numnei of cases repeated for the week during nonepidenne years. 

If reports ha\e not been ret 01 W for the full years, data <ne used for as many yeats as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1917 is included In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figuies are smoothed 
when neeessaiy to avoid abiupl de\ lations from the usual tiend. For some cf the di ei es gixen in the 
table the available data weie not sufhuent to mal c it practicable to compute the estmnted expectancy. 





Diphtheria 

In&uenza 




Dhision, State, and 
city 

Population 

l92u, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

n 


Deaths 

le- 

ported 

Mea- 

sles, 

eases 

le- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

le- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

NEW ENGUlNU 

Maine* 

Portland 

75,333 

5 

1 


■ 

O 


6 

3 

New Hampshire 

Concord 

22, 546 

0 

0 


■ 

0 


0 

1 

Vermont 

10,908 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Burlington 

24,989 

0 

0 

0 j 

0 

0 

0 : 

0 ! 

2 
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City reports for tveek ended March 27 } 1926 — Continued 




Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
1925, 

1 estimated 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 


NEW* ENGLAND—COn. 

Massachusetts: 

1 







1 


Boston 

! 779, 620 

67 

58 

29 

85 

6 

131 

45 

77 

Pall River 

! 128, 993 

3 

4 

3 

25 

•3 

4 

! 1 

1 

Springfield 

! 142, 065 

5 

4 

0 

10 

3 

110 

0 

6 

"Worcester 

190, 757 

6 

5 

7 

12 

1 

6 

0 

21 

Rhode Island: 




' 





Pawtucket 

69, 760 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

28 

0 

12 

Piovidence 

267, 918 

0 

10 

7 

45 

7 

141 

0 

26 

Connecticut. 








Bridgeport 

(0 

1 

7 

2 

30 

5 

3 

1 

9 

Hartford 

160, 197 

5 

7 

11 

14 

2 

32 

0 

12 

New Haven 

178,927 

10 

4 

0 

28 

2 

61 

1 

14 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 










Buffalo 

538, 016 

15 

12 

13 

19 

11 

8 

0 

35 

New York 

5, 873, 356 

135 

242 

169 

865 

133 

2,279 

70 

630 

Rochester 

316, 786 

18 

8 

10 

1 

9 

69 

0 

14 

Syracuse 

182, 003 

9 

6 

6 

21 

2 

99 

39 

15 

New Jersey: 










Camden. 

128, 642 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

36 

0 

11 

Newark 

452, 513 

47 

17 

17 

67 

4 

390 

11 

32 

Trenton 

132, 020 

3 

4 

1 

6 

5 

12 

2 

14 

Pennsylvania: 









Philadelphia.— 

1,979, 364 
631, 563 
112,707 

67 

83 

48 


43 

712 

23 

0 

161 

Pittsburgh 

49 

21 

16 


li 

60 

! 66 

Reading! 

3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

23 

X 

13 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 





Cincinnati 

409, 333 

10 

9 

4 

2 

13 

31 

4 

37 

Cleveland 1 

936, 485 

29 

23 

35 

690 

33 

386 

3 

74 

Columbus 

279, 836 

13 

4 

2 

0 

0 

604 

0 

7 

Toledo... 

287, 380 

45 1 

4 

7 

7 

6 

166 

0 

8 

Indiana: 









Fort Wayne 

97,846 

4 

3 

0 

0 

3 

20 

0 

3 

Indianapolis 

358, 819 

19 

7 

0 

0 

2 

980 

2 

29 

South Bend 1 

80, 091 

5 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

8 

Terre Haute 

71, 071 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

2 

Illinois: 








Chicago 

2,995,239 

119 

98 

53 

369 

65 

107 

18 

205 

Peoria... 

81,504 

4 

1 

0 

0 

1 

32 

10 

4 

Springfield 

Michigan’ 

63, 923 

23 

1 

0 

5 

4 

14 

3 

1 

Detroit 

1,245,824 

44 

51 

30 

42 

24 

563 

7 

112 

Flint 

130, 316 

21 

5 

3 

10 

1 

, 18 

1 

14 

Grand Rapids 

153, G98 

10 

3 

1 

0 

3 

34 

0 

7 

Wisconsin: 










Kenosha 

50,891 

5 

1 

3 

3 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Madison — .J 

46, 385 

2 

0 

1 

0* 

0 

162 

0 

0 

Milwaukee 

609, 192 

121 

14 

19 

6 

5 

118 

36 

13 

Racine 

f>7, 707 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

Superior 

39,671 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota: 




i 






Duluth 

110, 502 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

4 

Minneapolis 

St. Paul— 

425, 435 

77 

16 

14 

0 

0 

284 ! 

4 

11 

246, 001 

28 

15 

8 

0 

2 

13 

5 

10 

Iowa: 









Davenport 

Des Moines 

Sioux City. 

Waterloo 

52,469 
Ml, 441 
76,411 
36,771 

4 

0 

a 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

596 

0 

0 


0 1 
io ; 

5 1 

6 

0 

8 

0 


Missouri: 









Kansas City 

367,481 

17 

7 

4 

13 

U 

261 

2 

22 

St, Joseph 

78,342 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

3 

0 

7 

* St, Louis 

821,543 

n 

39 

41 

2 

2 

365 

s : 



1 No estimate made. 
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City reports for week ended March 27 , 1926 — Continued 


Bivision, State, and 
city 


Population 
July 1, 
1925, 


Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 
re- , 
ported 

Deaths 
re- t 
ported * 


Mumps, M'S' 
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City reports for week ended March ,87, 19S6 — Continued 


Division, Stale, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
1925, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL— 










continued 










Texas: 










Dallas 

194, 450 

38 

4 

3 

5 

5 

0 


3 

Galveston 

48, 375 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Houston 

104, 954 

3 

2 

9 

0 

3 

0 

1 

6 

San Antonio 

198,069 

1 

1 

4 

0 

6 

0 

6 

5 

MOUNTAIN 










Montana: 










Billings 

17, 971 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

3 

Great Falls 

29, 883 

18 

1 

0 

0 

1 

7 

11 

2 

Helena 

12, 037 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1 

Missoula 

12, 60S 

0 

1 

0 

11 

1 

0 

3 

2 

Idaho: 










Boise 

23,042 

0 

! 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Colorado 










Denver 

280, 911 

22 

8 

17 


4 

22 

0 

$ 

Pueblo. 

43,787 

11 

1 

3 

0 

0 

3 

Q 

2 

New Mexico: 










Albuquerque 

21,000 

6 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Arizona: 









t 

Phoenix 

38,669 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Utah: 










Salt Lake City 

130, 948 

22 

2 

8 

0 

1 

0 

18 

3 

Nevada: 










Reno... 

12, 665 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 










Washington: 








* 


Seattle 

0) 

40 

5 

1 

o 


52 

30 


Spokane 

108, 897 

13 

3 

2 

o 


0 

Q 


Tacoma 

104,455 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Oregon: 










Portland,.., 

282,383 

44 

4 

5 

1 

0 

15 

4 

6 

California: • 










Los Angelos 

C) 

74 

39 

65 

17 

1 

15 

12 

20 

Sacramento. 

72, 260 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

19 

6 

San Francisco, 

557, 530 

54 

22 

18 

4 

3 

94 

13 

7 


! 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Division, State, 
and oil y 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Tuber- 

culosis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 
esti- 
| mated 
expect- 
[ nney 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

NEW ENULAND 

Maine: 






i 






Portland 

3 

5 

0 

0 

Cl 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

25 

New Hampshire: i 












Concord ! 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Vermont: 











Barre 

1 

o 

0 

o 

0 

o 

o 

Q 

0 

0 

3 

- Burlington 

Massachusetts: 

0 

9 

0 

o ; 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

G 

6 

Boston 

63 

87 

0 

0 

0 

24 

X 

0 

0 

154 

366 

Fall River 

3 ! 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

G 

0 

1 

38 

Springfield 

6 i 

3 

o 

o 

0 

3 

0 

G 

Q 

15 


Worcester. 

10 

4 

0 

G 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

14 

84 

Rhode Island- 







Pawtucket* 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 : 

30 

Providence- ... 
Connecticut 

8 

8 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

1 

o 

0 

3 

127 

Bridgeport, — 

9 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

''88 

Hartford — 

6 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

10 

47 

New Haven-. . 

1 No estimate ma 

9 

de. 

16 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 

62 







City reports for week ended March £?, 1926 — Continued 


Dh sion, State, 
and city 

1 

Sea* let fe\ er | 

Smallpox j 

1 

Tuber- 

culo- 

sis. 

deal hs 
re- 
ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

le- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Casts 

1C- 

ported 

Deaths 

le- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases | 
ie- | 
ported 

Deaths 

re- 

poitcd 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 









• 



New York: 












Buffalo 

21 

21 

0 

0 

0 

15 

1 

1 

1 

28 

241 

New York 

256 

173 

1 

0 

0 

1139 

7 

15 

2 

80 

2,460 

Rochester 

17 

16 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

18 

112 

Syracuse 

15 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

42 

97 

New Jersey: 












Camden 

4 

9 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

46 

Newark 

26 

30 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

20 j 

146 

Trenton .... 

3 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

55 

Pennsylvania: 












Philadelphia... 

7i 

90 

0 

1 

0 

41 

3 

o 

1 

28 

753 

Pittsburgh 

24 

63 

1 

0 

0 

13 

i i 

0 

0 

77 

266 

Reading. 

3 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

53 

EAST NORTH 












CENTRAL 












Ohio: 












Cincinnati 

13 

31 

o 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

31 

196 

Cleveland 

29 

110 

1 

0 

0 

19 

2 

0 

0 

139 

328 

Columbus 

9 

16 

2 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

5 

80 

Toledo 

17 

15 

c 

0 

0 

6 1 

0 

1 

0 

23 

91 

Indiana: 












Fort Wayne. __ 

4 

9 

1 

0 

0 

2 ! 

0 

0 

0 

4 

27 

Indianapolis... 

9 

12 

3 

13 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

46 

141 

South Bend... 

4 

4 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 ! 

0 

4 

22 

Terre Haute... 

3 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

14 

Illinois: 












Chicago 

121 

133 

3 

0 

0 

48 

2 

2 

1 

49 ! 

1, 116 

Peoria... J 

3 

6 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

8 

32 

Springfield 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

16 

29 

Michigan; 












Detroit 

90 

176 

2 

0 

0 

26 

1 

3 

0 

47 

474 

Flint 

C 

22 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

18 

40 

Grand Rapids. 

8 

31 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

50 

55 

Wisconsin: 












Kenosha 

2 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 ! 

8 

Madison 

3 

17 

1 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 1 


Milwaukee 

29 

22 

5 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

54 

130 

Racine 

4 

7 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

39 

13 

Superior. 

3 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

WEST NORTH 












CENTRAL 












Minnesota: 












Duluth.. 

5 

22 

2 

o 

o 

x 

1 

o 

0 

13 

22 

Minneapolis... 

33 

75 

S 

0 

0 

c 

1 

0 

0 

10 

104 

St. Paul. 

30 

74 

6 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

12 

71 

Iowa: 












Davenport 

2 

2 

2 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Des Moines 

8 

3 

3 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Sioux City 

2 

6 

1 

9 



o 

o 


1 


Waterloo 

3 

5 

0 

0 



o 

o 


3 i 


Missouri: 












Kansas City... 

10 

35 

2 

3 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

44 

121 

St. Joseph 

2 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

27 

St. Louis 

33 

178 

4 

6 

0 

16 

1 

1 

0 

42 

274 

North Dakota: 












Fargo 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Grand Forks.. 

0 

1 

1 

0 



0 

0 


0 


South Dakota: 












Aberdeen 

2 

5 

0 

0 



0 

0 


4 


Sioux Fails.... 

3 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

Nebraska: 




1 








Lincoln 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

24 

Omaha 

4 

36 

8 

s 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

61 













Topeka 

3 

£ 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

23 

Wichita.., 

2 

1 

3 

1 

0 

n 

A 

A 

A 

£ 

9A 


1 Pulmonary tuberculosis only. 
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City reports for week ended March 27, 1926 — Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

culo- 

sis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

i 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 












Delaware: 












Wilmington.-. 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Q 

0 

0 

4 

32 

Maryland: 












Baltimore 

38 

28 

1 

0 

Q 

20 

2 

1 

1 

39 

297 

Cumbeiland... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

’ 12 

Frederick 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Dist. of Columbia: 












Washington... 

26 

21 

2 

5 

0 

11 

1 

1 

1 

35 

168 

Virginia* 












Lynchburg 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

5 

16 

Norfolk 

1 


1 




o 





Richmond 

2 

13 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

2 

64 

Roanoke 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

West Virginia: 












Charleston 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

G 

0 

18 

10 

Huntington 

1 

1 

0 

1 



0 

0 


0 


Wheeling 

2 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

30 

North Carolina: 












Raleigh... 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

Wilmington... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

8 

Winston-Salem 

0 

0 

5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

24 

South Carolina: 












Charleston 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

24 

Columbia 

0 

0 

1 

! 0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


Greenville. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2 

8 

Georgia: 












Atlanta.... ... 

5 

1 

3 

7 

0 

11 

1 

1 

0 

2 

94 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4 

Savannah 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

20 

Florida: 












Tampa 

Q 

1 

0 

23 

0 

0 

1 

4 

1 

1 

! 50 

EAST SOUTH 



! 








i 

CENTKAL 

; 


. 


i 







Kentucky: 



: 









Covington 1 

2 


0 


0 

0 

0 


0 


27 

Louisville 

5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 i 

*1 

0 

1 

130 

Tennessee: 












Memphis. 

4 

12 

2 

4 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

67 

Nashville 

2 

8 

2 

1 

0 

10 

1 

1 

0 

1 

80 

Alabama: 












Birmingham... 

1 

o 

8 

6 

0 

7 

2 

0 

0 

12 

81 

Mobile 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

22 

Montgomery.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

WEST SOUTH CEN- 







i 


1 



TKAL 







j 


1 



Arkansas; 









1 



Fort Smith 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


1 


Little Eock 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Louisiana: 









! 



Now Orleans. . 

5 

19 

3 

7 

0 

17 

2 

1 

2 j 

0 

163 

Shreveport 

i 

0 

2 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 i 

o 1 

4 

25 

Oklahoma: 








1 




Oklahoma City 

2 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

20 

Texas: 












Dallas 

2 

10 

4 

8 

0 

2 

o ! 

0 

0 

11 

49 

Galveston 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

19 

Houston 

1 

0 

o 

6 

o 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

47 

San Antonio... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1 

o 

o 

0 

£5 

MOUNTAIN 












Montana: 












Billings 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

10 

Great Falls 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

5 

Helena 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

e 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Missoula. 

, 1 

o 

1 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

6 

12 

Idaho: 










Boise 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

n 

n 

0 

A 


A 
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City reports for weeh ended March 2 7 , 1926 — Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

culo- 

sis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Oases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Colorado: 












Denver 

12 

13 

2 

0 

0 

11 

0 

3 

0 

98 

75 

Pueblo 

1 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

10 

New Mexico: 












Albuquerque.. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

5 

15 

Arizona: 












Phoenix 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

Utah: 












Salt Lake City. 

3 

4 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

59 

39 

Nevada: 












Reno 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 












Washington: 












Seattle 

10 

38 

4 

5 



0 

1 


3 


Spokane 

4 

11 

7 

0 



0 

0 


2 


Tacoma 

2 

0 

2 

19 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


21 

Oregon: 












Portland 

6 

14 

11 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


68 

California: 












Los Angeles. 

21 

34 

4 

46 

6 

24 

2 

1 

0 

2 

232 

Sacramento 

2 . 

5 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

*0 

28 

San Francisco. 

15 

19 

6 I 

5 

0 

15 

1 

2 

0 

3 

150 



Cerebrospinal 
| meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Gases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

! 

NEW ENGLAND 




■ 1 j 






Massachusetts: 

Boston 

5 

3 

0 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Fall River 

0 

' 0 

6 

0 


o 

1 

1 

0 

Worcester- 

0 

0 

1 

o 


0 

o 

o 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 









New York: 

New York 

5 

3 

22 

7 


; 

0 

,i 

2 

0 

Rochester 

0 

1 

0 

0 


o 

0 

o 

0 

New Jersey: 

Newark 

1 

I n 

1 

0 

o 

ft 

1 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania: 

- Philadelnhia 

o 


0 

M 



o 

0 

0 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 




■ 




! 


Illinois: 

Chicago . m j 

1 


0 



1 

ft i 

0 


0 

Michigan: 

Detroit.- - ... 

1 


o 

H 



o 


0 

Wisconsin: 

Milwaukee . 

0 

o 

1 

M 

0 


0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 









Missouri: 

St Louis ... . ............ 

o 

1 

0 

0 

0 


o 

i 

0 

0 

Kansas: 

Topeka.. , 

0 

1 

0 

0 

fl 

0 

0 


0 

n 

0 

0 

Wichita 


0 

0 

0 

a 

V 

f) 
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City reports for week ended March 27, 1926 — Continued 




Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 


Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

i 

i 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

1 

I 

Cases 

Deaths 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 







i 




Maryland: 

Baltimore. 


1 

X 

0 


Q 





North Carolina: 

Winston-Salem 

o 

0 

0 

o 

1 

1 

0 

0 

a 

Florida: 

Tamna _ 

X 

0 

o 

o 






EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 










• 

Tennessee: 

Memnhis._ . 


1 

0 

o 

0 

x 

0 

x 





Alabama: I 

Birmingham. ... 

0 

o 

1 



1 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 









0 

Texas: 

Dallas . . 

. ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

x 

0 

A 

A 

A 


San Antonio 

0 

o 

x 

0 

U 

U 

A 

U 

A 

0 

0 

0 

1 

A 

mountain 

Montana: 

Great Falls 

0 

o 

o 

x 

q 

u 

A 

V 

A 

U 

0 

1, 

ft 

Misannla 

0 

o 

o 

0 

n 

u 

A 

U 

A 

Colorado: 

Denver 

o 

0 

o 

1 

V 

o 

u 

o 

u 

A 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City 


0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

U 

0 

V 

0 

U 

0 

PACIFIC 

Washington: 

Seattle _ 


3 

1 

o 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

A 

0 

0 

a 

Spokane 

o 

o 

o 

0 

n 

u 

n 

u 

ft 

California: 

Los Angelas- 

2 

o 

2 

[ o 

0 

U 

o 

u 

O 

u 

A 








ti 

V 


He following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 103 
cities for the five-week period ended March 27, 1926, compared 
with those for a like period ended March 28, 1925. The popula- 
tion figures used in computing the rates are approximate estimates 
as of July 1, 1925, and 1926, respectively, authoritative figures for 
many of the cities not being available. The 103 cities reporting 
cases had an estimated aggregate population of nearly 30,000,000 in 
1925 and nearly 30,500,000 in 1926. The 96 cities reporting deaths 
had more than 29,250,000 estimated population in 1925 and more 
than 29,750,000 in 1926. The number of cities included in each 
group and the estimated aggregate populations are shown in a sep- 
arate table below; 



April 16, 192G 


750 


Summary of weekly reports from cities , February 8 1 to March 87, 1986 — Annual 
rates per 100,000 population — Compared with rates for the corresponding period 
of 1985 1 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Feb. 
28, 1925 

Feb. 
27, 1928 

Mar. 
7, 1925 

Mar. 

6, 1926 

Mar. 
14, 1925 

Mar. 
13, 1926 

Mar, 
21, 1925 

Mar. 
20, 1926 

Mar. 
28, 1925 

Mar. 
27, 1926 

103 cities 

2 163 

135 

156 

a 124 

162 

* 114 

161 

* 120 

162 

8 131 


New England 

2 184 

102 

225 

95 

170 

78 

141 

128 

115 

139 

Middle Atlantic 

177 

118 

166 

111 

213 

112 

196 

125 

230 

142 

East North Central 

111 

140 

107 

123 ! 

120 

? 107 

125 

* 97 

*104 

101 

West North Central 

289 

241 

273 

3 235 } 

195 

214 

193 

144 

239 

146 

South Atlantic 

108 

73 

98 

109 t 

86 

86 

129 

69 

90 ! 

8 62 

East South Central 

47 

52 

58 

47 ! 

37 

10 28 

63 

W28 

53 | 

10 39 

West South Central 

154 

116 

137 

103 

150 

103 

92 

103 

114 

155 

Mountain 

148 

209 

83 

73 1 

102 

109 

139 

73 

129 

255 

Pacific 

240 

216 

224 

189 | 

188 

148 

237 

283 

170 

240 






MEASLES CASE RATES 


103 cities 

2 342 

2,047 

403 

M,883 

433 

< 1,693 

487 

« 1,790 

489 

6 1,837 

New England 

2 569 

2, 188 

633 

2,446 

522 

1,969 

700 

1,725 

728 

1,347 

Middle Atlantic... 

341 

2,040 

426 

1,840 

516 

1,713 

595 

1,855 

630 

1,835 

East North Central 

589 

3,080 

738 

2, 691 

695 

7 2, 132 

726 

8 2,008 

747 

2,088 

West North Central 

70 

891 

66 

2 845 

72 

1,637 

90 

1,872 

80 

2,306 

South Atlantic 

77 

3, 109 

94 

2,697 

138 

2,267 

179 

2,795 

329 

«2,750 

East South Central 

42 

1,235 

79 

1,323 

11 

» 1,499 

63 

io 2, 408 

32 ] 

10 3,096 

W T est South Central 

48 

9 

22 

17 

84 

39 

40 

43 

9 

125 

Mountain 

888 

82 

28 

209 

740 

337 

555 

328 

■ 37 

310 

Pacific 

58 

162 

102 

278 

105 

326 

180 : 

321 

144 

453 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


103 cities.-. 

2 390 

285 

381 

3 290 

415 

4 303 

411 

8 301 

403 

«325 


New England. 

2 543 

354 

563 

347 

515 

333 

525 

404 

582 

355 

Middle Atlantic 

411 

187 

370 

185 

437 

192 

416 

202 

404 

210 

East North Central— 

402 

339 

403 

345 

460 

f 370 

460 

»341 

449 

407 

West North n*>nf.r*l 

711 

695 

752 

s 815 

697 

893 

768 

800 

731 

889 

South Atlantic. 

192 

201 

161 

163 

207 

150 

138 

158 

157 

o 156 

East South Central 

168 

171 

179 

187 

326 

w 149 

263 

10 154 

263 

W149 

West South Central— 

137 

112 

176 

90 

101 

112 

128 

138 

97 

146 

Mountain ... 

305 

100 

277 

207 

337 

194 

218 

416 

246 

240 

209 

Pacific 

213 

313 

313 

218; 

1 

251 

207 

i 

280 

211 

283 




SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


103 cities 

8 64 

41 

60 

8 50 

59 

4 40 

61 

5 36 

50 

6 33 

New England- 

*0 

HH| 

man 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic 

3 

o 

1 

0 

5 

0 

8 

0 

7 

0 

East North Central 

26 

18 


23 

37 

7 19 

30 

«26 

31 

10 

West North Central 

117 

77 

111 

3 62 

121 

67 

98 

49 

131 

57 

South Atlantic 

40 

66 

48 


56 

49 

54 

60 

63 

9 96 

East South Central 

536 

52 

599 

67 ; 

410 

10 72 

593 

10 88 

389 

10 61 

West South Central 

110 

133 

70 

194 

70 

142 

101 

138 

101 

142 

Mountain 

55 

46 

46 

36 

92 

18 

65 

64 

18 

27 

Pacific 

298 

245 

196 


235 

262 

202 

164 

182 

1 

210 


* The figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual bsfeis, and not the number of 
cases reported. Populations used are estimated as of July l, 1925, and 1926, respectively. 

* Hartford, Conn., not included. 

, * Kansas City, Mo., not included. 

* Madison, W is., and Covington, Ey., not included, 

* Racine, wis., and Covington, Ky., not included. 
s « V^and^Co^n^on, Ky., not included. 

* RwST%S.?’n^iiS&d! * * 

* -Norfolk, Va., not included, 

^ Covington, Ky„ not included. 
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April 16, 1926 


Summary of weekly reports from cities , February 21 to March 27, 1926--- Annual 
rates per 100,000 population — Compared with rates for the corresponding period 
of 1925 — Continued. 

TYPHOID PEVER CASE RATES 



PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 



3 Hartford, Conn., not included. ? Madison, Wis., not included, 

8 Kansas City, Mo., not included. 3 Racine, Wis., not included. 

* Madivson, Wis., and Covington, K y., not included, * Norfolk, Va„ not included. 

Racine, Wis., and Covington, Ky. t not included. « Covington, Ky., not included. 

* Norfolk, Va., and Covington, Ky,, not included. 


Number of cities included in summary of weekly imports, and aggregate population of 
cities in each group , approximated as of July 1, 1925 and 1926 , respectively ' 


Group of cities 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Aggregate population 
of cities reporting 
cases 

Aggregate population 
of cities reporting 
deaths 


cases 

1025 

1926 

1925 

1926 
































FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAR EAST 

Report for week ended March 13, 1926 . — The following report 
for the week ended March 13, 1926, was transmitted by the far 
eastern bureau of the health section of the League of Nations’ 
secretariat, located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva: 


Plague 

Cholera 

Small- 

pox 


Plague 

Cholera 

Small- 

pox 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Oases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 


0 


55 

65 

46 

Osaka.. 

0 

0 

0 

O 

4 

0 


2 


0 

28 

18 

Niigata 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


12 

21 

6 

Tsuruga 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 



1 

o 

6 

3 

Hakodate 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.... 

0 



0 

5 

2 

Keelung 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.... 

0 

1 

~T 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Fusan ............ 

Chemulpo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

o 

0 


1 

Dairen 

o 

o 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

Adelaide. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

Brisbane 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

01 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Melbourne 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sydney 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Rockhampton 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

3 

3 

O 

0 

0 

0 

Townsville 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Port Darwin 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Broome 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Port Moresby 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Auckland 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wellington 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Christchurch... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Invercargill 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Noumea (New Caledo- 













nia) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Honolulu... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1 

Suez 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tor (Quarantine Sta- 







0 

! 0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

tion) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Alexandria 

1 

1 

0 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Port Said. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mombasa (Kenya) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Zanzibar. ..... .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 1 

71 

5S 

6 

2 

"Massowab 

0 

0 

O 

o 

0 

0 

o 

O < 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Djibuti . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Berbers 

0 

0 

0 

0 

! 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mozambique 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Lourenco Marques 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 


14 

Durban 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.... 

1 

East London 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Port Elizabeth 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 


Capetown 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Port Louis (Mauritius) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Seychelles 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 









Port 


Calcutta 

Bombay 

Madras 

Rangoon 

Karachi, — 

Negapatam 

Colombo 

Basra 

Singapore 

Port Swettenham,. 

Penang 

Batavia., 

*Scerabaya_. 

Samarang 

Cheribon 

Belawan Deli 

Palembang 

Sabang (Rhio) 


Menada 

Banjermasin., 
B ali k- Pap; 


Sandakan (North Bor- 
neo) 

Kuchins 
Timor Dilly. 

Manila 

Iloilo..., 

Jolo 

Cebu ... 

Zamboanga 

Bangkok 

Saigon and Cbplon. 

Haiphong 

Tourane...... ...... 

Hongkong 

' Shanghai........... 

Amoy 

Nagasaki 

Yokohama ..... 


MoJU 

K&be- 


( 752 ) 
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April 1G, 1025 


CANADA 

Communicable diseases — Week ended March 27, 1926 , — The Cana- 
dian Ministry of Health reports certain communicable diseases in 
seven Provinces of Canada for the week ended March 27, 1926, as 
follows: 


Disease 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns- 

wick 







Influenza - 

11 




2 



i 

13 

Lethargic encephalitis 




1 




1 

Smallpox. i 

l „ 



28 

2 

5 

1 

36 

Typhoid fever 1 

1 1 


H 

9 

2 


2 

26 


I 








CUBA 

Communicable diseases — Provinces — November and December , 
1925 . — Cases of diphtheria and typhoid fever were notified- in the 
Provinces of Cuba for the months of November and December, 1925, 
as follows: 



ECUADOR 

Communicable diseases — Quito — February, 1 926, — During the month 
of February, 1926, communicable diseases were reported at Quito, 
Ecuador, as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Diphtheria 

1 

1 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary) 

46 

mm 

DyftftrKtftpy 

70 

7 

Typhoid fftvwr. .. , „ 

32 

5 

F.rysipftlns .. n ........... ..... 

4 


■Pamt.yphmd fever. r T _ tr ... 

i 


Leprosy 

l 1 






These data cover only cases reported to the bureau of health, or 
located by the bureau. Three cases of typhoid fever were treated 
outside the lazaretto and ended fatally. Of the 29 cases treated at 
the lazaretto only 2 terminated fatally. 

87200° — 26 4 
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ESTHONIA 

Communicable diseases — January , 1926 . — During the month of 
January, 1926, communicable diseases were reported in the Republic 
of Esthonia as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

Diphtheria 

75 ] 

, i 

Sc irlct fever 

217 

Leni 05»v _ _ _ __ 

i ! 

Tuberculosis «. 

154 

IVleaeles _ _ _ _ _ 

8 

1 Tjphoid lever 

62 

P.intyjjhoui fever- _ _ - 

6 

| Typhus fever. . . „_ r . _ . ... __ 

6 






HAWAII TERRITORY 

Plague — Honoleaa . — Under date of March 18 t 1926, two c*im? 3 of 
human plague and -one death from a disease suspected to be plague 
were reported at Honokaa, Territory of Hawaii. 

IRELAND (IRISH FREE STATE) 

Typhus fever — Counties Kerry and Wexford , — During the week 
ended March 13, 1926, one case of typhus fever was reported at 
Listowel, County Kerry, and one case at Gorey, County Wexford, 
Irish Free State, Ireland. 

MEXICO 

Typhus fever in Mexico City — Correction . — The iiera appearing in 
the Public Health Reports for January 22, 1926, stating that 
there were 111 deaths from typhus fever in the municipalities in the 
Federal District of Mexico during the week ended December 19, 
1925, was erroneous The number of deaths was li. 


CHOLERA. PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER , AND YELLOW 

FEVER 

The reports contained in the following tablet* musl not bo oonadurd is ronipMe or final a*, regards 
either the lists of countries included or the figuies for the poitieuhir <ount utt. Tor which ropotia ara gtvou. 

Reports Received During Week Ended April 16, 1926 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

India , „„ r rr , - 

Jan, 24-30 

2,861 

101 

18 

1,700 

80 

14 

i 


Tfftll. 14-27 

... ....... 

Madras „„„ 

Fob. 14-Mar. 6,,., 



PLAGUE 


Azores: 

St. Michaels . - „-J 

Jan. 17-30 

4 

2 


British East Africa: 

Kenya—- 

ttfsaunn 

Uganda Protectorate 

i Feb. 7-27 

Dec. 1-31 

2 

130 

3* 

118 



1 From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls and other sources. 
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April 16, 1926 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 


Reports Received During Week Ended April 16, 1926- 

PLAGUE — Continued 


-Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Celebes: 

Makassar 

Jan. 27-Feb. 2 

3 

3 

One plague-infected rodent. 

Ceylon: 

Colombo 

Feb. 21-27 

3 

2 

Egypt: . 

* Alexandria 

Mar. in . _ 

1 

i 


Province— ; 

Mar. 9 

1 

! 1 


Mima 

Mar. 4 

1 

1 


Hawaii Territory: 

Hon oka a 

Mar. 16 

2 


One death suspected plague. 

India 

Jan. 24-30 

3,005 

5 

2,466 

6 


Feb. 14-20 .. 


Karachi 

Feb. 21-Mar. 6. 

3 

3 


Madras Presidency 

Jan. 24-F-eb. 13 

4m 

275 


Rangoon . _ ...... 

Feb. 14-27 

24 

19 


Iraq: 

Jan. 31-Feb. 20 

Feb. 13-19 

31 

18 

47 


Java: 

Batavia 

48 


Cheribon. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 6 

1 

1 


Surabaya 

Jan. 21-Feb. 13. 

7 

7 







SMALLPOX 

Algeria: 

Algiers ... 

Mar. 1-10 

9 



Arabia! 

Aden .... 

Feb. 28-Mar. 6 

1 



Brazil. 

■R.m de Janeiro.. 

Feb. 6-20 

64 



31 


Canada: 

Mar. 21-27 

1 



British Columbia— 

_do 

2 



Manitoba 




Mar 21-27, 1926: Cases, 2. 


Mar, 21-27 

i 


Ontario ... 



Mar. 21-27, 1926: Cases, 28. 

Toronto 

Mar. 14-20 

i 1 


Saskat chew an 

do 

5 



China: 

Foochow 

Feb. 7-13. 



Present. 

Hongkong... 

do 

1 ; 


Manchuria— 

Dairen 

Feb. 1-14 

17 1 

4 


Shanghai.. 

Feb. 21-27 

5 j 

9 

Cases, foreign, in International 
Settlement and foreign conces- 
sion; deaths, foreign and 
Chinese. 

France: 

Paris „ 

Mar. 1-10 

si 

1 

Great Britain: 

England and Wales... 

Mar. 14-20 

189 i 


Sheffield 

Mar, 7-20 

3 



Greece: 

Kalavryta 

Mar. 1-7 

1 


Originating from Patras. 

India 

Jan, 24-30.... 

6s 457 
12 

1,587 

Bombay................. 

Feb. 14-20 


Calcutta , r 

Feb. 14-27 

90 

55 


Karachi— ..... - 

Feb 21-Mar 6 .... 

20 

4 


Madras.. 

Feb. 14-Mar. 6.... 

30 

5 


Rptngnnn 

Feb. 14-27 

32 

3 


Iraq: 

Bagdad 

Feb. 8-20 

4 

3 


Basra. 

Dec. 27-Feb. 13... 

40 

32 


Japan: 

Yokohama _ 

Feb. 22-Mar. 7 

21 

4 


Java: 

Cheribon 

Jan. 31-Feb. 6 

1 


Pontianak ... 

do 


1 


Surabaya .... 

Jan. 24-Feb. 13 ; 

30 

13 


Mexico: 

Agmscalientes 

Mar. 21-57 

4 


GnarinJajftra _ _ rr 

Mar. 9S-9.Q 


2 

Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral District. 

Maxim City ... _ ....... 

Mar. 7-13 ... 

1 


Netherlands: 

The Hague 

Feb. 28-Mar. 6 

I 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended April 16, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Poi Jugal: 

Oporto 

Feb, 28-Mar. 6 

1 


% 

Spain. 

Valencia 

Mar. G— 12 

1 



Switzerland: 

Lucerne.- ---------- 

Jan. 1-31 

5 









TYPHUS ‘FEVER 


Esthonia j 

Jan. 1-31 

,! 

! 

! 

Ireland: 

Irish Free State— 

Kerry County- 

List owe! 

Mar. 7-13 

1 1 


Rural district. 

■Wexford County— 

G orev 

do 

1 


Do. 

Union of South Africa: 

Natal— 

Durban 

Feb 20-27 

2 ! 


Transvaal— 

Johannesburg 

Mar. 1-0 

2 









Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to April 9, 1926 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Chosen— 

October- Novem- 

12 

5 



ber, 1925. 




French Settlements in India 

Dec. 1-31 

880 

712 


India 




Oct. IB, 1925, to Jan. 2, 1926: 

Calcutta 

Nov. 1-28 

101 

so 

Cases j 21.316; deaths, V? 371. 

Do 

Dee. 6-28 — — 


54 

Jan. 3-23, 1926. Cases', is'04fi; 

Do - 

Dee. 27-Jan. 10 


41 

deaths, 6, GIB. 

Do 

Jan. 24- Feb, 13— 

103 

00 

Madras 

Nov. 3 5- Jan. 2 

174 

70 


Do 

Jan, 3- Feb 13 

75 

46 




4 

4 


Do 

Jan. 24-Feb. 13— 

5 

3 


Indo-Cbina 




September, 1925: Cases, 9; deaths. 

Province— 




5. September, 1024: Cases, 7; 

Annam ------- 

Sept. 1-30 

2 

2 

deaths, 4. (European eases, 2.) 

C<inhm China 

—do 

5 

3 

Saigon 

Jan, 4-1 7 

2 

2 

Including; 1 no square kilometers 

Tonkin - 

September, 1925... 

2 


of surrounding country. 

Japan— — 

Aug. 30-Oet. 17 

409 


Do 

Oct. 25-Dec. 2G 

113 



Philippine Islands: 

Manila , 

Nov. 9-Jan. 3 ! 

15 

10 


Do 

Jan. 4- Feb. 13 

26 


Province— 




Bataan 

Nov. 30-Dec. 26— 

20 

25 


Do. 

Jan. 2-1 fi 

1 

1 


Ratangas 

Jan. 24-30 

3 

3 


Bulaean- - 

Do 

Oct. 18 -Noy. 7 

Nov. 23-Dec, 31— 

92 

200 

64 

M 1 


Do- 

Jan, 2-30 

6 

6 


Laguna— 

Nov, 23-Dec, 26— 

13 

14 


Do 

Jan. 24-30 

4 

4 


' Nueva Euja 

do - 

0 

2 


Pampanga.. 

Nov, 1-7 

1 

1 



Nov. 23-Dee, 31. 

, D3 

85 


Do- 

Jan, 2-30 

; 27 

25 


Riftfd 

. Sept. 27-Nov. 21 >. 

j 75 

21 


Do . .-, rri( 

Dec. 21-30. 

, 14 

11 


Romhl on 

. Dec. 7-13 

23 

12 



* "Jhtm used: cal ogSeers oftfcs Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources, 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to April 9, 1926 — Continued 

CHOLERA — Continued 


Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

May- June 

7 


July- August 

4 


Oct. 4-Nov. 14 

1GS 

68 

Nov. 22-Dec. 26___ 

270 

149 

Dec. 27-Feb. 13. „ 

187 

125 

Oct. 3 

9 






Arrived at Bangkok, Siam: 
Cases in coolie passengers. 


Argentina 

Buenos Aires Jan. 24-30. 


Brazil: 

Bahia Nov. 8-Dcc. 28 — 

Do Dee. 27-Jan. 30 

Santos Dee. 8-21 

Sao Paulo Reported Mar. 25. 

British East Africa: 

Kenya— 

Kisumu - Nov. 22-Dec. 5-„__ 

Do.A Jon. 31-Feb. 6 

Uganda Protectorate September-No- 

vernber. 

Canary Islands: 

La Laguna Dee. 24 

Las Palmas. do 

Do Jan. 7_.„_ 

Santa Cruz dc TeneriSe — Dec. 18-27 

Do Dee. 28- Feb. 1 

Celebes: 

Makassar - Dee. 29- Jan. 26 — 

Ceylon: 

Colombo Nov. 15-Dec. 5 

Do Dec. 27-Jan. 16.... 

Do Jan. 24-Feb. 13.... 

China: 

Nanking Nov. 15- Jan. 23 

Ecuador: 

Eloy Alfaro Jan. 1-15 

Guayaquil Nov 1-Dtc. 31 

Do Jan. 1-31 

Recreo (country estate) do 


Jan. 2*1-30, 1926: 6 cases, occur- 
ring in interior Provinces of 
Salta and Santa Fe. 


Egypt - 

Beni Suef Nov. 18 

Fayoum Province Dec. 3-9 

Greece: 

Athene Nov. 1-30 

Do Jan. 1-31......... 

Uerakleion Fob. 4 

Patras Nov. 13-Dec. 12.. 

Hawaii Territory: 

Paauilo 


9 Netherlands East Indies. 

3 1 plague rodent. 

2 

1 Feb. 14-20, 1926: Two plague 
rodents. 


India 

Bombay Dec. 6-12 j 

Do Jan. 3-9 

Calcutta...— Dec. 6-12 

Karachi Nov. 1-Doc. 19 — 

Madras Oct, 25-No v. 7 

Do Nov. 15-21 

Do.— Dec. 20-26 

Do Jan. 3-9 

Do Jan. 17-23 

Rangoon Oct. 25-Dec. 26.— 

Do Dec. 27-Feb. 13— 

IndO'China— — — „ 

Province — 

Cambodia j Sept. 1-30... 

Cochin China. September - Octo- 

ber, 


Rats taken, Nov. 1-Dec. 31, 1925, 
49,870; rats found infected, 281. 
Rats taken, Jan. 1-Feb. 28, 
1926, 44.25S; rats found in- 
fected, 406. 

Jan. 1-Dec. 9, 1925: Cases, 138. 
Corresponding period, 1924: 
Cases, 365. 

Including Piraeus, 

On island of Crete. 


Jan. 29, 1926: Plague-infected rat 
found in vicinity. 

Oct. 18, 1925, to Jan. 2, 1920: 
Cases, 15,135; deaths, 10,677. 
Jan. 3-23, 1926: Cases, 7,463; 
deaths, 4,873. 


September, October 1925: Oases, 
| 25; deaths, 23. 
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CHOLERA, PLAG-UE5, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to April 9, 1926 — Continued 

PLAGUE— Continued 


Placa 


Date 


Cases 


Deaths 


Remarks 


Iraq: 


Bagdad 

Do „ 

Dec. 13-Jan. 2 

Jan. 10-30 

7 

12 

94 

315 

321 

3 

8 

89 

297 

310 

166 

19S 

7 

Java: 

Batavia 

Do _ 

Oet. 24-Nov. 6 

Nov. 14-Jan. 1--,. 

Jan. 2-Feb. 12 

Sept. 27-Oct. 17— 

Do - 

Cheribon... 

Do _ 

Nov. 15-Dec. 26— 


Do _ 

Jan, 3-23 


Djokjakarta . 

Oct. 20-Nov. 9 


ICediri 

Dec. 7 



Koenimgnn 

Dec. 27- Jan. 16 


114 

Pekalongan 

Sept. 27-Oct. 17 — 


42 

Dq.7 ... 

Nov. 8-Dec. 20 


172 

Remhang 

Oct. 20 



Surabaya 

Oct. 11-Dec. 20 

59 

59 

Do' 

Dec. 27-Jan. 9 

16 

16 

Do 

Jan. 17-23. 

5 

5 

Togal 

Sept. 27-Oet. 17— 

6 

6 

Do 

Nov. 8-Dec. 26 


31 

Madagascar 



Province — 




Arabositra 

Bee. 16-31 

9 

7 

Do 

Jan, 1-15 

2 

2 

Itasy 

Sept. IC-Qct. 31— 

20 

20 

bo 

3Tcv. 10-Dec, 16— 

34 

34 

Do 

Jan. 1-15 

29 

29 

Moramanga 

Sept. 16-Dec. 31„ . 

49 

48 

Do _ 

jam. 1-15 

15 

15 

Tananarive 

Sept. jC-Nov. 30- . 

368 

341 

Do.— 

Dec, 16-31 

152 

143 

Do 

Jan. 1-15. . 

111 

100 

Town— 



Port Dauphin 

Sept. 16-No v. 30. - 

6 

3 

Tamatare (port) 

Sept. 16-30 

3 

2 

Do ... 

Oet. la-Nov. 30... 

9 

9 

Tananarive, ... 

Sept. 18-30 

2 

2 

Do 

Nov. 1-30 

11 

11 

Do,,—, 

-Jm. 1-15 

4 

4 

Mauritius Islnnd 

iSept. 20-Dee. 20— 

21 

IS 

Pam piemousses 

Port Louis 

♦Oct. 1-Nov. 30.... 
.do 

3 

4 

2 

1 

Riviere du Rempart.. 1 

•October 

2 


Perm: 




Teheran 

Oet. 21-Nov. 21... 


12 

Peru _ . . 




Huacho 

ran 26 

15 


Limn 

rw. i-3i 

20 


MoUcndo 

.. , .„d,a , 



Russia 

L£&y~Juno 

67 


Do 

Jkily-October 

166 


Senegal ! 

Sicptembcr- Octo- 

45 

25 


ber. 



Siam — 

■Lag. 23-Dec. 20. .. 

65 

53 

Bangkok —j 

ITov. 15-28... 

3 

3 

Do 

Jrn 3-30 1 

38 

33 

Do. i 

_IiC\7-13 

5 ] 

4 

Straits Settlements: 




Signapore . ....... 

JTw, 1-Dec. 5 

8 ! 

8 

, Do, 

Jftsp, 3-9 

2 i 

2 

Syria: 




Beirut 

N^t, 11-20 

1 


Do 

Jua. 21-31... 

1 


Union of South Africa: 




Cape Province— 




Kimberley district. _ -i. . 

Dec. 13-19—, 

1 1 


Middleburg district 

: De& 6-12.- — „ — 

1 


steynsburg district 

Orange Free State— 

MOV* 15-21,. 

1 


Boshof district.., 

No*. 29-Dec. 5 

l 

1 

BetlmvSie district. ... 

Dee, 0-12..— 

1 

1 


Province. . 


Epidemic in 1 locality. 
Do. 


Do, 


Nov. l-Decensber, 1925: Cases, 
632; deaths, 593. Jan, 1-15, 
1926: Cases, 101; deaths, 151. 
Bubonic, pneumonic, and sep- 
ticemic. 


January, 1920: Cases, 196; deaths, 
67. Reported in 26 localities. 
Port 60 miles north of Callao, 

In hospital. Some cases in Prov- 
ince 

12 or 15 cases reported unoffi- 
cially. 


European, 

Native. On farm. 


In native. 

Native, On farm. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to April 9, 1926— Continued 

PLAGUE — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

On vessel: 

Steamship Cid 




Jan. 29, 1926. At Buenaventura 





Colombia. Rut was killed 
while jumping ashore from 
vessel. 


SMALLPOX 


Algeria: 

Algiers. 

Nov. 21-Dec. 31... 
Jan 1-10 

177 

64 

55 

1 

9 




Do 

Jan. 21-Feb. 28.... 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5.... 
Jan. 10-Feb. 27.... 

October 


Arabia: 

Aden 


Do 

1 

1 

Argentina: 

Rosano 

Australia: 

Queensland— 

Bi isbane 

Dec. 9-15 

1 

Bahamas 

Feb. 23 . 


Brazil: 

Manaos 

Dec. 1-31 


12 

6 

6 

72 

26 

100 

6 

Do 

Jan. 3l-Feb. 20 


Para 

Jan. 10-Mar. 6 

28 

134 

65 

131 

14 

1 

S 

2 

3 

Rio de Janeiro 

Do t. 

Dec. 6-26 

Do 

Dec. 27-Fob. 6--_ 

Nov. 15-Dee. 19... 

British East Africa; 

Kenya— 

Mombasa 

Do 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 

Uganda Protectorate.. 

Sept. 1-Oct. 31 

Jan. 5-11 

4 

British South Africa: 

Northern Rhodesia 

Southern Rhodesia 

Nov. 13-Dec. 23— 


Canada 


Alberta 




Calgary 

Dec. 13-19 

1 

1 i 


British Columbia— 

Vancouver 

Jan. 4-10 


Manitoba. 



Winnipeg 

Dec. 13-19 

2 1 
11 

1 


Do.. 

Jan. 3-Mar. 20 

Deo. 6-13 


New Brunswick— 

Northumberland 


Ontario i 



Admaston.. 

Jan. l-Feb. 1. 

16 

6 

7 i 
6 | 
4 

1 

26 

7 

2 

2 

1 

1 

25 

15 


Alice and Fraser — 

Feb. 1-2S 


King 

do 


Wilraot 1 

.do 


Belleville j 

do 


Kingston 

Mar. 8-14 


Kitchener... ; 

do 


North Bay.... 

Feb. 14-Mar. 14... 
-Dec. 6-12. 


Ottawa. 


Do 

*fhn. 3-Feb. 6 


Sarnia 

Mar. 14-20. . . . 


Toronto 

Dec, 27-Jan. 2 


Do 

Jan. 3-Feb, 28 


Trenton 

do 


Saskatchewan 



Moose Jaw 

do i 

2 

3 

1 

1 

5 


Regina 

Jan, 24-Mar, 13--- 
P*>.h. 14-20 


Saskatoon ... 


Ceylon: 

Colombo 

Den fi-IS 


Do 

Jan. 3-Feh. fi. _ ' 


Chile: 

Punta Arenas... 

Dec, 13-26 — 

8 

Do 

Dec, 27-Jan. 2 


4 


Imported. 


In Nassau district, Stated to 
have been imported. 


From mainland. 


Sept 13-Jan. 2. In 7 Provinces, 
186 cases, .fan. 3-Feb, 27, 1928: 
Cases, 277 

Ian. 3-Mar. 20, 1026: Cases, f>3. 
Prom Drumbeller, vicinity of 
Calgary. 


Jan, 3-Mar. 20, 1026: Cases, 38, 


Dee. 1-31, 1925: Cases, 32. Ian. 

3-Mar. 20, 1926: Cases, 170. 
Township. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Jan. 3-Mar. 20, 1926: Cases, 67. 


Port case. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEYER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1025, to April 9, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Bemarks 

China: 





Amov 

Oct. 25-Dec, 19 


1 


T)n 

Jan. 10-Feb. 13 


9 


A ntvmg 

Dec. 7-20 

2 


Port case. 

fhringking. . 

Nov. 15~Feb. 20... 



Do. 

F«oehnw r 

Nov. 1-Feb. 6 



Do, 

Hankow - 

Nov. 14-Dec. 26... 

4 



Do 

Jan. 10-Feb. 20 

2 



Hnpgkong 

Nov. 22-Dec. 26 

4 



Do 

Jan. 3-Feb. 6 

7 

3 


Manchuria— 






Dee. 6-12 

1 



Do 

Jan. 10-Feb. 13— 

6 


South Manchurian Bail way. 

Changchun 

Jan. 10-Feb. 27 

20 


Do. 

Dairen 

Oct 19-Dec. 27.... 

73 

15 


Do 

Dec. 28- Jan, 31 

40 

11 


Fnshnn „ „ 

Jan, 17-23 

1 


Do. 

Harbin 

Jan, 1-Feb. 18 

2 




Jan. 10-30 

4 


Do. 

Kungchuling, 

Jan. 31-Feb. 20.. - 

2 



Lio-y&ng 

Jan. 17-23 

1 


Do, 

Mukden 

Oct. 24-Nov. 15... 

1 


Do. 

Do 

Jan. 24-Feb. 27 

4 


Do, 

Tifih-Urng _ _ „ 

_ do 

2 



Nanking I 

Nov. 21-Dec. 26. 



Present. 

Do I 

Dec. 27- Feb. 13... 



Do. 

Shanghai , 

Oct. 25-Jan. 2 

37 

36 


T>n , 

Jan. 3-Feb. 20 

46 

94 

Cases, foreign only. 

Rwaf-.nw 

Nov. 22-Feb. 20... 



Prevalent. ” 

Tientsin , . . 

Nov. 1-Dec. 19 

2 

. .... 


T>n 

Jan. 23-30 

1 



Chosen: 





Sp.Tphin „ r , . _ 

Jan. 1-31 

5 

2 


Egypt: 





Alp\'AT>dr?ft _ 

Dee. 3-31 

5 

2 


Do 

Jan. 8-14 

2 

1 


Do 

Jan. 29-Fob. 18.... 

10 

1 


Esthonia * 




November, 1925: Cases, 3. 

Franco.— , , 




September-Dceember, 1925: 

Havre 

Jan. 26-31 


9 

Cases, 253. 

Gold Coast 

September, De- 

58 

5 



cember. 




Great Britain: 





England and "Wales 




Nov. 15-Dec. 26. 1925: Cases, 790. 

Hull 

Dee, 27-Jan. 23 

29 


Dec.27-Mar.13, 1926: Cases, 3, 114. 

Do 

Feb. 7-Mar. 13.... 

8 


Leeds 

Jan. 14-Feb. 6 

4 



London 

Jan. 31-Feb. 6 


1 


Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Nov. 29-Dec. 19- 

6 



Do 

Dec. 27-Mar. 33. 

32 

i 


Nottingham 

Nov. 22-Dec. 26... 

9 



Do 

Dec. 27-Feb. 27... 

3 



Sheffield... 

Nov. 22-Dec. 12... 

7 



Do 

Dec. 20-26 

3 



Do 

Dec. 27-Mar, 6 

15 



Smith .Shiot dp. 

Feb. 9 



Deported present in severe form. 

Greece-- 




Oct 1-31, 1925: Cases, 16. 

Athens 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31 

18 

l 

Do 

Jan. 1-Feb. 2$ 

50 

3 


Saloniki . _ „ 

Feb. 16-22 . .. 


1 


India--- . - 



Oct. 18-Dec, 26, 1925*. Cases, 

Bombay 

Nov. 8-Dec. 26 

26 

20 

19,472; deaths, 4,440. Dec. 27, 

Do 

Dec. 27-Feb. 13... 

101 

53 

i 1925-Jan. 23, 1926: Cases, 23,375; 

Calpnt.ta , , - 

Nov. 29-Dec. 26 

48 

25 

deaths, 8,482. 

Do 

Dec. 27-Feb. 13... 

280 

170 

Earflehi _ 

Nov, 1-21 

23 



Do 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5..,. 

4 

2 


Dft 

Dec. 13-19 

3 



Do 

Dec. 29-Feb. 20... 

59 

20 


Madras _ 

, Jan. 24-30 

4 

1 


Bangoon 

. Oct 2o-Nov’ 28... 

3 



Do ^ _ r 

Deo. fi-26 

4 

x 


'Do.. ^ r 

. Dec. 27-Jan. 16. 

13 

1 


Bo. 

. Jan. 24-30 

6 



Bo— 

. Mar. 31-Feb. 13... 

24 

6 

f 4 ' , , , i 
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CHOLERA, PLAfHTE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Receded from December 26, 1S25, to April 9, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX — Conti nued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Tttdn.rhvnffl 




Province— 




Aimam 

Sept. l-Oel. 3.3 

SO 

23 

Cambodia 

..do 

72 

30 


do ’ 

61, 

80 

Saigon „< 

Dec. 21-27 j 

2 

1 

Do ; . 

Jan. 1-Feb. 7 

6 


Tonkin 

Dec. 2- J an. 2 ; 

22 


Iraq: 



Bagdad 

Nov. 1-Dec 26 

19 

15 

Do 

Dee. 27-Jan. 30 

U 

4 

Italy 


Catania . 

Feb 15-23 

a 

i 

Genoa 

Jau. 21-Feb. 10 

4 


Borne 

Or*r. m-ar. 

1 

1 

Jamaica 




Kinffsiorn 

‘ 

Nov. 29-Dec. 2B 

43 


Do— 

Dec. 27-Jan. 30-.. 

48 


Japan: 


Nagasaki 

Feb. 15-21 , J 

1 


Taiwan 

Nov. 11-Dec. 10 1 

3 


Yokohama 

Dpf*. U-2ft ! 

1 


Do 

Feb. 23. j 

7 


Java: 




Batavia 

Oct. 24-30 

1 


Do-.— 

Nov. 14- Dee. 25.. J 

7 


Buitenzorg 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 J 

1 

, 

Oheribon ~ _ 

Nov. 8-Dee. 12... J 

2 


Kraksaan 

Oct, 11-17 j 

11 


Malang 

Oct. ll-Jun. 16 _J 

13 


North Bantam 

-Oct 4-17 . ~ J 

4 


Pekalongan 

Oct. 25-31 1 

I 


Frobolingo 

Oct. u-i7 : 

1 , 


•Sunifeayn 

Oei. 11-Dec. 26 . 

633 

104 

Do 

Dec, 27-Jan. 23.. . ; 

101 

27 j 

South Bantam „ 

Oct. 11-17 J 

1 

Trtral . . . 

Oft. 4-10 ' 

9 

1 

Latvia 1 1 



Malta 

Nov. l-D-ec. 21— .j 

21 

3 

Do 

Jan. 1-Feb. 28.. _ _ 

20 


__ . . . i ... • 


Aguasenhentes 

Dec. 13-Jan. 2 

4 

3 

Do 

1 Jan, 3-30 


7 

Do 



8 

2 ’ 

Durango 

Dec. 


Do. 

Jan. 1-31 


2 

Guadalajara _ 

Dec. 27-Mar.. 22... 


13 

Mexico City 

Nov. 2S-DeL‘. 5.... 


Do— 

Jnn. 3-Fcb. 6 

4 


San Luis Polos: 

Jan. 17-Mar. 20 _ 


53 ’ 
1 

Tampico 

Dee. '2i-Jaiu 2. — 

1 

Do 

.Jnn ‘2-Mar. 10 

8 

Torreon 

Not 1-Dec- 31- 

51 

54 

Do 

Jan. l-Fefo.28-" . 


Netherlands: 



The Haeue... 

Jrm. :«V Pph. 

1 

1 

Nigeria • 



Palestine: 




Hebron ^ 

Jan. 26-Fob. 1 

2 


Tiberias * 

Feb. 9-15. _ 

1 


Persia: 




Teheran 

July 23-Dec- 22. . 


775 

Peru: 



Apequipa 



2 

Poland 




Portugal: 

Lisbon .. 

Oct, 4-31 

224 


Do 

Nov. 16-Doc. 27 

60 

Do 

Not. Id-Dec. 26.. 
Dee. 27-Fcfe. 28 

1KT 

Do 

«7 

2 

2 

29 

Oporto 

Nov. -22-Dee. 19- 
Dec. 27-Feb. 13. . 
Augost-Deteber- 

■3 

Do 

l 

Itumania 

3 



Bemarks 


Se^temfeer-OrJaber, 1925: Cases, 
204; deaths, 62. 


Including 199 kilometers of sur- 
rounding country. 

Sept. 6-Oct. 17, 1925: Cases, 81 
deaths, 40. 

Aug. 2, 1923.; Jan. 2, 1926: Cases, 
52. Jan. 45- in, lyj'j. Cases, 12. 


Nov, 29-Dcc 2i\ 1925: Cases, 95. 
Dec. 27, 1925-Feh, 27, 1926: 
Cases, 260. Deported as alas- 
tuzn. 

Beported as ^lastram. 

Do. 


December, 1925* Cases, 3. 


July-Scptembcr, 1925: Deaths, 
1,157. 


Inelndim? municipalities In Fed- 
eral District. 

Do. 


August-Novembsr, 1925; Cases, 
347; deaths, ?>. 


Nov. 1-28, 1923: Cases,®. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to April 9, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 


Bate Cases Deaths Bemarks 


Bussia 

Do 

Siam 

Bangkok 

Do 

Sierra Leone: 

Khnno district, 
Spain: 

Madrid 


Malaga 

Do 

Valencia - 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Straits Settlements; 

Singapore. 

Switaerland IIII III 

Lucerne- 

Zurich 

Trinidad (West Indies): 

Port of Spain — 

Tunisia: 

Tunis 

Do 

Do 

Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province __ 

Orange Free State — 
Kunnnan district. . 
Lady brand district. 
Transvaal— 

Belfast district 

Qermiston district - 

Pretoria district 

On vessel- 


July-0 ctober. 


Dec. 20-25 

Dec. 26-Feb. 13_.. 

Dec. 16-31 

Year 1925 

Jan. 1-31 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 

Dec. 20-26 - 

Dec- 27-Jan. 2 

Jan. 10-Feb. 6 

Feb. 14-Mar. 5—. 

Dec. 20-26 

Jan. 10-16 


Oct. 1-Nov. 30 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 

Jan. 1-Feb. 20 

Nov. 21-30 

Dec. 11-31 

Jan. 1-Feb. 20 

Jan. 17-23 

Jan. 10-16 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 

do 

Jan. 2-9 

Dec. 6-12_— 

Feb, 21 


1,503 


3 

51 

5 


1 

1 

9 

6 

1 

2 


8 

1 

3 

2 

10 

6 


May-June, 1925: Oases, 2,333. 

.II- July 12-Sepfc. 5, 1925: Oases, 21; 
1 deaths, 6. 

17 


18 

1 

2 

1 


1 

... June 28-Nov. 21, 1925: Cases, 62; 
... Dec. 27, 1925-Jan. 30, 1926: 
Cases, 37. 


1 


Outbreaks. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Outbreaks. In native compound. 
Mexican steamer Montezuma, at 
Port of Ensenada, Mexico. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 2 % 1025, to April 0, 1026 — Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER— Continued 


Place 

Dato 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 


Get. 25-31 . 

1 . 

* 






December* 1925: Gases, 12. 


Nov. 1-30 

li 

2 

Do 

Jan. 1-Feb. 28 

38 

7 



Dec. 29-.Tan. 4 ' 

1 . 



Do 

Feb. 2-8 

1 . 







November-Deceinber, 1925: 

Ireland: 

Cork Gounty— 

Cork 

Dec. 26- Jan. 1 

2 


Cases, 16. 

Do 

Jan. 2-8 

5 



Dumamvay 

Nov. 14 

1 




Oct. 17 

1 




October-December 

4 



Lithuania 



Septembor-Octobcr, 1925: Cfrses, 
9; deaths, 1 . 

July-Sept ember, 1925. Deaths, 
90. 





Aguascalientes - 

Dec. 14-19 

1 


Durango 

Dec. 1-31 


1 


Do 

Jan. 1-31 


1 



Dec. 8-28 


2 


Do . - 

Dec. 29-Jan. 4 


1 


Mexico 

Nov. 22-Dec 26..-. 

145 


Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral District. 

Do. 

Do 

Dec. 27-Mar. 6.-.. 

79 


San Luis Potosi 

Feb. 6-13 

1 


Dec. 21-Jan. 10 

1 

1 

« 

Ton eon 

i November, 1925... 


1 


Vera Cruz 

! Feb. 12 


1 


Morocco 

i August-Deeember. 

i 

93 



Norway--- 


: 

Novcmber-Dceomber, 1925: 

Palestine: 

Gaza- 

Dec. 18 

1 


Cases, 2. 


Doe. 17.. 

1 



Do - 

Feb. 23-Mar. I 

1 



Nazareth, „J 

Nov. 3-9..- 

1 



Safad, 

Nov. 24-30 

1 



Tel- Aviv 

do. - 

1 



Peru: 

AreQuipa 

October-December 


3 


Poland 

Oct. 11-Nov. 18--. 

215 

26 


Do 

Nov. 29-Jan. 2 

247 

18 


Do 

Jan. 3-16 

190 

14 | 


Rumania 


July-October, 1925: Cases, 181; 
deaths, 22. 

Crmstantza _ 

Feb. 1-10 

1 


Russia - 




May-June, 1925: Gases, 10,680. 
Juty-October, 1925: Cases, 6,035, 

Do 




Turkey: 

Constant! nc pie 

Jan. 24-30 

3 


Do. 

Feb. 9-22-... 

5 

3 

From unofficial sources (press), 
October, 1925: Cases, 88; deaths. 

Union of South Africa 




Cape Province 

Oct. 1-31 

63 

5 

7 (colored). Cases, European, 
7. December, 1925: Cases, 78; 
deaths, 9. Colored: Cases, 73; 
deaths, 9 January, 1926: 

Cases, 94; deaths, 18. Euro- 
pean cases, 5. 

Colored. 

Do 

Nov. 8-Dce. 31 

47 

8 

Do 

Jan. 1-31 

74 

2 

14 

Do. 

Grahamstown 

. Jan, 24-30 

Middleburg district .... 
Natal 

, "Dec. 6-12 

1 


European. On farm. 

. Oct. 1-Dee. 5 

1 


Do 

Jan. 1-31 

9 

1 

Colored. 

Durban, 

. Jan. 3-16.-..- 

1 


Orange Free State 

. Nov. 29-Dec. 5 

23 

1 


Do 

. Doe. 1-31 

8 

1 


Do 

. Jan. 1-31 

6 

3 

Do. 

Bethulia district 

. Dee. 6-12. 



. Outbreaks. 

Bothaville district 

do 

1 


. Native. On farm. 

Transvaal, 

. Oct. 1-31 

1 

1 

Do 

. Dec. 1-31 

18 



Bloemhof district. 

. Dee, 27- Jan. 2 



. Outbreaks. On farm. 

Yugoslavia 




. Jan. 1-Feb. 21, 1926: Cases, 81; 
deaths, 12. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEYER, AND YELLOW 

FEYER— Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to April 9, 1926— Continued 

YELLOW FEVER ^ 
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A COMPARISON OF FULL-TIME AND PART-TIME COUNTY 
HEALTH UNITS IN KANSAS 

By Earle G. Brown, M. D., Secretary and Executive Officer, Kansas State Board of Health 

It is impossible for any health department to prevent or control 
disease without knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions 
cases occur. The mere placarding and quarantine of the family for 
a communicable disease will not prevent the spread of the infec- 
tion; the source from which the persons affected derived the infection 
must be located and proper measures must be taken to prevent the 
occurrence of additional cases. 

A study of the part-time county health departments in Kansas 
indicates that through their activities they make very little impres- 
sion upon the prevalence of communicable disease. 

Under the Kansas law the county commissioners are the county 
board of health and appoint the county health officer. The salary 
allowed the part-time health officer in the great majority of counties 
is not sufficient for his living expenses. As a result he must engage 
in the practice of medicine in addition to his duties as health officer. 
Where the part-time plan obtains, practically no preventive measures 
are employed in the^tracing of contacts or in locating the source of 
origin of the cases; and missed cases are one of the principal factors 
in the spreading of all communicable diseases. Statistics from 
counties having full-time health departments disclose the fact that 
approximately 50 per cent of all cases of communicable diseases are 
not seen by physicians in counties operating under the part-time 
health plan. 

By way of illustrating the work of an organized whole-time county 
health department and its value to the community at large, considera- 
tion will be given to four communicable diseases: Typhoid fever, 
diphtheria, smallpox, and scarlet fever. Comparison will be made 
of Geaiy County operating for a five-year period under a part-time 
health department and for a five-year period under a full-time health 
department, with the average of three Kansas counties which have 
like populations and have operated for the past 10 years under a part- 
time health department. In order to deal with concrete figures, the 
value of a human life is placed at 355,000; the cost of a case of typhoid 
fever at $500; of diphtheria at $100; of smallpox at $100; of scarlet 
fever at $100, and of a funeral at $300. 

87201° — 2Gt 1 (705) 
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Since the organization of the Geary County full-time health depart- 
ment on January 1, 1920, painstaking effort has been made to trace to 
its source of infection every case of each of the four above-mentioned 
diseases. Records show that no serious epidemic has occurred in 
Geary .County since the institution of the full-time health unit. 

As is shown in the accompanying chart, the estimated economic 
loss from these diseases in Geary County for the five-year period 
totals $85,400. Of this loss, $5*6,400 occurred in 1920 and 1921. 
The economic loss for the remaining three years, 1922, 1923, and 
1924, amounted to $29,000. In these three years not a school child 
had diphtheria in this county. No person died from any of the 
four diseases listed in the table. 

COMPARISON OF ECONOMIC LOSSES FROM FOUR 
INFECTIOUS DiSEASLS—CONTRASTING A FULL-TIME 

WITH PART-TIME HEALTH UNITS. 

KANSAS 



The average economic loss per county in the three part-time coun- 
ties for this three-year period, 1922, 1923, and 1924, was $68,132, 
with a total of 26 deaths from the four diseases, typhoid fever, diph- 
theria, smallpox, and scarlet fever. 

, Statistics for the 10-year period for each county in the State give 
comparable results. Under the part-time plan, conditions remain 
essentially the same over each five-year* period, while under the 
full-time plan marked improvement is shown in the prevention of 
eases and deaths* 

. On the whole, the part-time health officer is poorly financed by 
his board of county commissioners and has given better service than 
the public had any right to expect, considering the remuneration ami 
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the handicaps under which he has worked. Much of the money 
thus spent has been wasted, since much of the work of the part-time 
health officer is not in prevention of disease, but in cleaning up 
outbreaks of diseases. 

It is found also that wherever a full-time, active, competent county 
health officer is appointed he lowers the infant mortality promptly 
and speedily accelerates the diminution of the death rate from 
tuberculosis. He engages in effective measures for the education 
of the public in health matters and generally succeeds in a striking 
manner in increasing the span of life of those who reside in the com- 
munity which he serves. 

At the present time 10 Kansas counties are operating full-time 
health units. 


THE INFLUENCE OF VITAMIN DEFICIENCIES ON SUSCEPTI- 
BILITY TO CERTAIN POISONS 

By Maurice I Smith, Pharmacologist, W. T McClosky. Assistant Pharmacologist, and E. G. Hendrick, 
Laboratory Assistant, Division of Pharmacology, Hygienic Laboratory, United States Public Health 
Seiviee 

In the course of some work on the relation of dietary deficiencies 
to tuberculosis resistance it was noted that vitamin A deficiency 
increased the susceptibility of the tubercle-infected white rat to the 
intraperitonoal injection of tuberculin (1). Briefly, it was found 
that while in the adequately nourished rat infected with the tubercle 
bacillus, tuberculin shock occurred only rarely following the inira- 
peritoneal injection of old tuberculin, similar treatment of rats 
maintained on a diet deficient ^in vitamin A, tliougff otherwise 
adequately constituted, resulted in a high percentage of fatal tuber- 
culin shock. It was scarcely possible to offer an explanation for 
this phenomenon in view 7 of our limited knowledge concerning the 
nature of the tuberculin reaction. In spite of the enormous amount 
of work on tuberculin hypersonsitiveness in the experimentally 
infected animal, but little is as yet definitely known about its mech- 
anism, beyond the fact that it is of a different order from general 
protein hypersensitiveness or anaphylaxis (2), (3), (4). 

The suggestion had been made that the general tuberculin reaction 
in the tuberculous animal is due to the reaction of the hypersensitive 
tuberculous organism to toxic substances liberated within the 
tubercle, under the influence of parenterally introduced tuberculin. 
The experimental work of rause (5), Belter and T^ner j (6), asser- 
mann (7), and others would seem to furnish a bat is for such an 
hypothesis,. If this view, can bo accepted as cornet, we would be 
forced to conclude that the tissues of the tubercle-infected rat, 
which, under nonhiil conditions of nutrition, We quite resistant to 
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tubercle toxin, are rendered susceptible to tills toxin when deprived 
of the fat soluble A food accessory. 

The relatively high degree o! iesistance of the adequately nourished 
x*at is not alone limited to tubercle toxin. It has long been known 
that this animal k but little susceptible to anaphylactic shock, 
which lias, been recently pointed out anew by Parker and Parker (8). 
Coca, Russel, and Baughman (9) found a high resistance in the rat 
to diphtheria toxin, and Yoegllin and Dyer flO) have found the 
rat highly resistant to traumatic shock and to the shock-piodueing 
poison histamine. The intiuence of vitamin deficiencies upon the 
natural resistance of the rat in the conditions enumerated is un- 
known, beyond our observation with regard to an increased ms- 
ceptibility to tuberculin (1) and the recent btatement by Workman, 
Baldwin, and Nelson (11) to the effect that vitamin deficiencies 
decrease its resistance to diphtheria toxin. 

It seemed that further useful information upon our problem at 
hand would be gained from a study such as we have undertaken 
here, viz, the alteration of normal resistance of the i*at to certain 
well-defined pharmacologic agents brought about by means of 
vitamin-deficient diets. 

There is another aspect that presents itself in connection with 
these studies. Wo believe that information on the behavior of cer- 
tain poisons in the avitaminous organism, if altered in some definite 
manner through the deficiency, should throw some light on the nature 
of avitaminosis. While considerable data have accumulated in 
recent years on the pathology of avitaminosis, the problem of altered 
physiologic function of organs and tissues in the avitaminous organ- 
ism has only begun to receive attention, and bub little is as yet known 
of the mode of action of the food accessory substances in the animal 
body. The obvious difficulty that such studies present is the fact 
that in our present state of imperfect knowledge of the chemistry of 
the vitamins, observations on their physiologic or pharmacologic 
action can be only of an indirect nature. Nevertheless, some im- 
portant contributions in this field have already been made. Thus 
Baldwin, Cook, and Nelson’s (12) studies on the blood pressure <rf 
avitaminous rats indicate a markedly disturbed function of the cardio- 
vascular apparatus caused by vitamin B deficiency, and to a lesser 
extent by vitamin A deficiency. This altered function of the cardio- 
vascular apparatus appears to be beyond recognition by histologic 
or even electrocardiographic examination of the myocardium, as is 
shown in the work of Baude and Deglaud (13). 

Yan Leeuwen and Verzar (14) examined the reactions to some of 
the autonomic drags, of tissues and organs in avitaminosis, and found 
no deviation from the normal* Their work, however, was limited 
to vitamin B deficiency, the experiments having been carried out for 
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the most p§trt upon pigeons subsisting on polished rice, a diet which is, 
of course, deficient in many ways other than in vitamins. 

More recently, Alpern (15) perfused the isolated wing of pigeons 
subsisting on polished rice and obtained a much-reduced reaction to 
epinephrine and BaCL> as compared with the normal. He correlates 
some of his findings with McCarrison’s observation of suprarenal 
hypertrophy in vitamin B deficiency. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

The work reported herein has been carried out exclusively upon 
the albino rat, bred and raised in the laboratory under standard and 
uniform conditions. The diets employed in this study were as 
follows: 


Substance 

Adequate 

A-deficient 

; 

B-deficient 1 

Casein 2 

18.0 

18.0 

18.0 

Salt mixture 1S5 * 

4.0 

4 0 

4.0 

Dried brewers’ yeast 

6.0 

i 5.0 

0.0 

Olive oil 

8.0 

10.0 

8.0 

Cod -liver oil _ 

2 0 

! 0 0 

2.0 

Starch _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

63 0 

| 63.0 

68. 0 





100 0 

100.0 

100.0 


1 From some work on the nutritive properties of brewers’ yeast which will bo published shortly (Pub. 
Health Rep, (1926), 41, 201.— Ed ) it appears that dried bicweis’ yeast furnishes besides vitamin B another 
heietolore unrecognized dietary factor essential m the nutrition of the » at when maintained on a synthetic 
diet as used herein. The ration reterred to as “B-deficient” is therefore deficient m this unrecognized 
factor as well as in vitamin B. Nevei theless, the term B-dcficient” is employed in conformity with 
common usage. 

2 Purified by the method of McCollum (10). 

3 Formula as given by McCollum and Davis (17). 


The general plan followed has been that of restricting the animals 
to the respective diets from the time of weaning, which was usually 
at the ago of about three to four weeks, and at a body weight of 
about 30 to 40 grams. The animals on the adequate diet gained at 
the rate of about 15 grams per week, and were used for the toxicity 
tests after being on the diet for four to six weeks. 

The animals on the A-defioient diet usually continued to gain at a 
variable rate for four to six weeks, Ihen began to decline. The 
animals of this group were not used for the toxicity tests until there 
was definite and permanent cessation of growth, readily recognizable 
eye lesions, and other general manifestations of vitamin A deficiency. 

Because of the rapid deterioration of young animals on the B- 
deficient diet it was found feasible to allow them to gain a certain 
degree of maturity on the adequate diet, and then to be restricted 
to the B-deficient diet. Within four to six weeks on the B-deficient 
diet considerable decline in weight occurred, and symptoms of the 
deficiency were clearly manifest; at which time the animals were sub- 
jected to toxicity tests. s n 
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The details of the plan pursued in this work are further illustrated 
by the three accompanying typical charts, which are self-explanatory 
and require no further comment. 

The toxicity tests were carried out upon the three groups of animals 
with a variety of pharmacological agents the actions of which are more 
or less well known. All the tests were carried out under identical con- 
ditions. The substances were always administered in aqueous solu- 
tion, the dilutions being such that the total volume injected did not 
exceed 1 c. c., and usually not more than 0.5 c. c. All the injections 
were made slowly into one of the saphenous veins, no anesthetic 
being employed. It was sought to determine the maximum tolerated 
dose and the minimum lethal dose of a variety of substances in the 
three groups of animals in order to ascertain whether a deficiency in 
one or the other of the well-known food accessories would manifest 
itself in an altered susceptibility to some one chemical substance or 
group of chemical substances. 

The substances used to determine whether vitamin deficiency 
resulted in an alteration of susceptibility included — 

1. Central nervous system stimulants (strychnine, cocaine, atro- 
pine). 

2. Central nervous system depressants (chloral hydrate, morphine). 

3. Cardiac stimulants (metalline strophanthin) . 

4. Autonomic drugs (atropine, pilocarpine, ergotoxine). 

5. Capillary drugs and substances affecting cell permeability (his- 
tamine, pituitary principle, CaCl 2 ). 

6. General protoplasmic poisons (quinine). 

7. Miscellaneous (apomorphine, apocodeine, arsenic). 

The results of this study are given in the following series of tables.* 
The minimum lethal dose (M. L. D.) is the lowest dose which kills 
at least 50 per cent of the animals. 


Table 1 — Toxicity of strychnine sulphate 


Dose, mg. per kilo 

Adequate 

-B 

-A 

Number ! 
of ani- j 
mals used! 

! 

; 

Result 1 

; 

Number 
of ani- 
mals used 

. Result i 

Number 
! of ani- 
mals used 

| Result * 

1.2 


t 

2 

++ 



1,1 



3 




1.0 ! 

1 


3 





0.9 ' 

3 

-H-+ 



1 i 


0,8. 

3 

+ — 





0,7 






— i — 

0.6 

i 




4 









M, L.D 

0.9 mg. per kilo 

1.2 mg per kilo.. 

0.7 mg. per kilo. 


1 -jr indicates death; — recovery. 




Toxicity of Morphine Sulphate in /Witaminqus Rats, 
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Table 2. — Toxicity of cocaine hydrochloride 


Dose, mg, per kilo 

Adequate 

-B 

-A 

Number 
of ani- 
mals used 

Result 

Number 
of ani- 
mals used 

Result 

Number 
of ani- 
mals used; 

i 

Result 

15.0 1 

3 

3 

4 

+++ 

+4 — 

4 

3 

3 

++++ 

! 


10 0 

2 

! 3 

3 

++ 

++- 

8.0 

6.0 

4.0 



i 

i 

3 

— 

M. L D 

! 


i 


10.0 mg. per kilo 

15.0 mg. per kilo 

8.0 mg per kilo 



Table 3. — Toxicity of atropine sulphate 



Adequate 

- B 


-A 

Dose, mg. per kilo 

Number 
of ani- 
mals used 

Result 

Number 
of ani- 
mals used 

Result 

Number 1 
of ani- | 
mals usedj 

Result 

125.0 

2 

+4 

4- — 

3 

+++ 

_j 

l 

3 ! 

++ 

4-4- 

44— 

+ — 

100.0 

3 

3 

2 1 

75.0 

4 


4 


3 : 

60.0 


1 


' 


40.0 





; o , 







1 * f 


M.L.D 

125 mg. per kilo 

125 mg. per kilo 

j 75 mg 

! 

per kilo 


Table 4. — Toxicity of crystalline strophanthin ( ouabain ) 


Dose, mg. per kilo 

Adequate 

-B | -A 

Number 
of ani- 
mals used 

Result 

1 

Number j 
of ani- j 
mals used 

! 

Result I 

Number 
of ani- j 
mals used: 

Result 

25 0 



5 

G 

5 

9 

+++4 — 
++++ — 
++4— 



20.0 

2 i 
6 

5 

3 

+4- 

+4-4-4- — 
+4+ — , 



18.0 

3 

+++ 

16.0 

14.0. 

5 

4 

6 

5 

4++4+ 

^+4++ 

12.0 

j 


10.0 





8.0 





M. L. D 



i 


| 16.0 mg. per kilo 

18.0 mg. per kilo 

l 12.0 mg. per kilo 


Table 5. — Toxicity of morphine sulphate 



Adequate 

~~B 

—A 

Dose, mg. per kilo 

Number 
of ani- 
mals used 

Result 

Number 
of ani- 
mals used 

Result 

Number 
of ani- 
mals used 

Result 

300 

3 

+4+ 

3 

+++ 

3 

+++ 

275 

6 

++44 — 

2 

++ 

3 

+4+ 

250 

4 

3 

+++ 


225 i 

4 




2 


200 



4 


3 

+++ 

+++ 

175 


3 


3 

150 



3 



100 J 





3 

+"!"■+ 

75 : 




3 

4H — ' , 

SO 

i 



3 

+4 — 

25 f t i 



3 


i 





M L. D 

275 me. na.r kilo 

200 me. uer kilo 

50 me, per kilo 



. 
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Table 6. — Toxicity of chloral hydrate 


1 

1 

Adequate 

-B 

-A 

Dose, mg. pci k.lo , Kl)mbw 

* of ani- 
mals used 

I 

Result j 

; | 

Numbet j 
of an i* | 
reals usedj 

Result 

N umber 
oi ani- 
mals used 

Result. 

} 

* 

3 

++- 

1 





3 

+4-4- 

l 

3 

+4— 

3 

.. 

3 



3 

4 

3 

— 

3 

— + 

} i 

3 

+ — 





! 3 








: r 

,i 


m. l. p 

SCO rag. per kilo 

j 350 mg pei kilo 

325 mg. pei kilo 


Table 7. — Toxicity of pilocarpine hydrochloride 


Dose, mg per kilo 

Adequate 


-B 

-A 

Number j 
of am- i 
mals usedj 

Result 

N umbei 
of ani- 
mals used 

Result 

Number 
of ani- 
mals usal 

Result 

350 

3 i 

+++ 

i 

1 




125. 

3 I 

++- 

i 


3 


100 

3 1 

p 

i 


3 

+ 

75 

3 1 


3 

+4 — 

3 


50 

L. 

i 

5 

4 — H — 



'40 ! i 

4 





i 






M. L. D ! 


125 mg. per kdo 


50 mg. per kilo 


125 mg. per kilo 


Table S . — Toxicdy of ergoioxine phosphate 



Adequate 


—A 

Dose, mg. per kilo 

Number 
of uni- j 
mals used 

Results 

Number 
of ani- 
mals used 

Results j 

i 

Number 
of ani- 
mals used 

Results 

40 

3 






30 

3 


i | 

4* 

+++- 



20 

4 

q 

4 

3 

++- 

+++ 

++- 

++- 

15 

3 



3 

3 

10 

4 


4 



3 

8 





3 

ft 





3 

4 





3 






! + 

M. L. D 

40 mg. per kilo 

20 mg. per kilo 

ft mg. per kilo 


Table 9. — Toxicity of histamine phosphate 



, Adequate 

-B | 

-A 

Dose, mg, per kilo 

Number 
of ani- 
mals used 

Results 

Number 
of ani- 
mals used 

! 

1 Results 

Number 
of ani- 
mals used 

Results 

600 i 

5 


3 

4-++ 
++4 — 



‘IDO, - 

T 

4 

4 

+++- 

++++- 

400 , . . ...... 

, 4 

3 

5 8 

30G__ 




4 








* v ' - , > ; 

. M. L. D.uA— 

600 mg. pet kilo * 

* *1 ‘ » 1 

■ k "500 mg. per kilo 

400 mg. per kilo 
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Table 10 . — Toxicity of pituitary active principle (standard infundibular 

powder (18)) 


Dose, mg. per kilo 

Adequate 

— B 

i 

j -A 

Number j 
of ani- 
mals used! 

Result 

Number 
of ani- 
mals used 

Result 

Number i 
of ani- 
mals used 

Result 

200 

3 

+++ 

6 

4 

6 

4 

++++ — ' 
-H- — 

+- i 

3 

4-4— 

175 ! 

150 

3 

3 

6 

4 

+4- 

4 

4 

5 

+ 

+ 

100 - ! 

80 i 

M. L. D I 



200 mg. per kilo 

200 mg. per kilo j 

j 

200 mg. per kilo 



Table 11. — Toxicity of calcium chloride 


Dose, mg. jwr kilo | 

Adequate 

—B 

— A 


Number 
of ani- 
mals used 

, Result 

i 

i 

Number 
of ani- 
mals used 

1 

Result | 

i 

Number 
of ani- 
mals used 

Result 

150 - 



3 

+4-4- 

3 

+4— 

125 

2 

44 

3 


! 3 

+4 — 

100 

3 


4 

++ — 

i S 

1 


75 

3 



+ 






j 

f 

M. L. D 

125 mg. per kilo 

100 mg. per kilo 

125 mg, per kilo 


Table 12. — Toxicity of quinine dihydrochlonde 


Dose, mg. per kilo 

i 

; 

Adequate 

Number 
of ani- 
mals used 

Result 

75 

2 

++ 

50 ! 

3 

+4 — 

40 1 

3 

+ — 

30- 

3 


M. L. J> 

50 mg. per kilo 


-B 

—A 

Number ! 


Number , 

of am- i 

! Result 

of mu- i Result 

mals used 


mals used 

l 



1 

4 

+4 

3 | ++- 

3 

4 

+ — 

3 | — 
j 

1 

50 mg. per kilo 

50 mg, jier kilo 


Table 13 . — Toxicity of arsenoxkh 1 



Adequate 

-R 

—A 

Dose, e. c. M /100 per kilo 

* 

Number 
of ani- 
mals used 

Result 

Number 
of ani- 
mate used 

Result 

1 f 

N umber 

of am- j Result 
nm Is usedt 

! 

iao — 

7 

+++++++ 

q_^4— 

7 : 

+++++++ 
+++++ 

0 j 4+4+4 — 

1 — — 

7.5 . 1 

8 

7 

5.0 ! 



1 

: 




1 I 1 

M, L. D 

| 7.5 1\ 

c. per kilo 1 

7.5 c. 

e. per kilo 

10,0 1 *. e. per Kilo' ’ 

1 1 

1 


1 This was a preparation made by Dr. 3, M. Johnson in this laboratory, According to numerous experi- 
ments with this preparation by Miss H„ Dyer of this laboratory, the M. L. D. for the normal rat is 7.5 to 
10.0 e. c. M/iOO pet* kilo. 
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Table 14. — Toxicity of apomorphine hydrochloride 


Dose, mg. per kilo 

Adequate 

-B 

-A 

Number 
of ani- 
mals used 

Result 

N umber 
of ani- 
mals used 

Result 

Number 
of ani- 
mals used 

| Result 

50 

3 

2 

3 

+"T — 

2 


3 


40 

30. 

3 

— 

3 

3 


20 


M. L. D 

L 




50 mg. per kilo 

50 mg. per kilo 

50 mg. per kilo 


Table 15. — Toxicity of apocodeine hydrochloride 


Dose, mg. per kilo 

! Adequate 

! 

-B 

—A 

Number 
of ani- 
mals used 

, 

Result 

Number 
of ani- 
mals used 

Result 

Number 
of ani- 
mals used 

Rosult 

20.... 

2 

++ 

3 

+++ 

1 

+ 

15 I 

3 


5 


2 

++ 

10 1 

3 

— 

5 

-j 

3 

+ 

8 





3 



1 | 

I i 

1 




M. L. D 

20 mg. per kilo 

20 mg. per kilo 

15 mg. per kilo 


The results detailed in the foregoing tables may now be summarized 
so as to show the relative toxicity of the substances studied for the 
three groups of animals. If the susceptibility of the group of animals 
on the adequate diet, to the several poisons examined be expressed 
as 100 per cent, then the relative susceptibilities of the two groups 
on the vitamin deficient diets may be expressed as follows: 


Substance 

Vitamin B 
deficient. 

i 

Vitamin A 
deficient 

Strychnine sulphate 

75 

130 

Cocaine hyd i ochloi ide. 

00 

125 

Atropine sulphate 

100 

165 

Ouabain .. 

00 

133 

M orphine sulphate _ 

137 

550 

Chloral hydrate 

86 

02 

100 

Pilocarpine hj'drocliloride 

250 

Ergotoxme phosphate 

200 i 

i 666 

Histamine .... ..... 

120 i 

150 

Pituitary principle 

100 j 

100 

Calcium chloride 

125 j 

100 

Quinine dihvdrochloride 

100 i 

100 

Arsenoxidc.l „ 

100 | 

75 

A pom nr phirifi hydrenhlnridn - 

100 i 

100 

133 

Apocodeine hydrochloride ...... 

100 ! 

; 



In discussing these results we are fully aware of the fact, that, in 
some instances, the number of animals used for the determination 
of the minimum lethal dose is inadequate for arriving at anything 
tut approximate figures. However, the purpose of the work was to 
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establish gross differences and not slight deviations from the normal. 
Keeping this fact in mind we believe that these figures clearly indicate 
an enormously increased susceptibility of the vitamin A deficient 
group to the alkaloids morphine and ergotoxine, and a greatly in- 
creased susceptibility of the B-deficient group to pilocarpine and to 
ergotoxine. It will be noted that central nervous system stimulants 
generally, such as strychnine, cocaine, and atropine, as well as ouabain 
and apocodeine, which also appear to produce in the rat, symptoms 
predominantly referable to the central nervous system, are all 
appreciably more toxic to the vitamin A deficient animal than to the 
adequately nourished control. The resistance of the vitamin B 
deficient animal to these poisons, on the other hand, seems to be 
either unchanged or actually somewhat increased. The other sub- 
stances examined, with the exception of histamine, appear to affect 
alike the adequately nourished and the vitamin-deficient animals, 
histamine being definitely more toxic to the vit amin A deficient 
animal than to the control. The susceptibility of vitamin-deficient 
animals to apomorphine is unchanged, in spite of its close resemblance 
chemically to morphine. 

DISCUSSION 


If we attempt to classify the results obtained in this study on the 
basis of pharmacological action as related to altered susceptibility 
induced by vitamin deficiencies, we find that no generalizations are 
possible. Thus the two central nervous system depressants, mor- 
phine and chloral hydrate, show a wide difference in effects, vitamin 
A deficiency increasing the susceptibility of the animal to the one 
more than fivefold, but not at all to the other. On the other hand, 
the susceptibility to morphine and ergotoxine, two substances of 
widely different pharmacological action, is altered in nearly the sain 6 
manner by this deficiency. 

Examination of the influence of vitamin deficiency upon the toxicity 
of substances for which the rat normally enjoys a natural immunity 
show's that here too there is lack of uniformity. Thus, both deficien- 
cies, and more especially vitamin A deficiency, increase the suscepti- 
bility of the experimental animal to histamine; and they are without 
appreciable effect upon susceptibility to pituitary active principle, 1 
while ouabain toxicity is somewhat increased by A deficiency and 
diminished by B deficiency. 

Do these experiments throw any light on the nature of vitamin 
action in the animal organism? The lowered blood pressure in avita- 
minosis noted by Baldwin, Cook, and Nelson (12) is ascribed by them 
to a weakened, myocardium. The fact that neither vitamin A nor 


' ’ It should baadded, however, that some recent observations on the tonicity of the active principle of 
pjtvutary on intravenous injection in laboratory animals indicate that the rabbit and cat are at least ns 
88 • xngs. per kilo-is tolerated by both species), and that the guinea .pig apparently is 

the only annual showing a high susceptibility to this substance, 10 mg, per kilo being fatal. . 
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vitamin B deficiency alters to any great extent the susceptibility of 
the experimental animal to either chloral hydrate or ouabain, the one 
a cardiac depressant, the other a stimulant of the myocardium, would 
indicate that the cause of the lowered blood pressure must be looked 
for elsewhere in the % eardio- vascular apparatus. The greatly in- 
creased susceptibility to ergoioxine in the case of both deficiencies 
points to an altered function of the autonomic division of the central 
nervous system. The assumption that vitamin deficiencies damage 
the sympathetic mechanism controlling vascular tone would appear to 
explain the observed facts satisfactorily. The decreased resistance of 
the B- deficient animal to pilocarpine and that of the A-deficient 
animal to the several nerve poisons would indicate that the impair- 
ment of the nervous system, though perhaps most marked in the 
autonomic division, is more or less general. The greatly increased 
susceptibility of the A-deficient animal to morphine in particular sug- 
gests a much weakened respiratory center. Sluggish circulation and 
weakened respiratory center would account satisfactorily for the fre- 
quent occurrence of pulmonary congestion and lung disease in rats on 
vitamin A deficient diet. 

If it were permissible to draw conclusions from reasoning by analogy 
we would venture to suggest that the action of tuberculin in the tuber- 
culous organism is on the autonomic mechanism controlling cardio- 
vascular tone, and possibly to some extent also on the capillaries. 

It is, of course, possible that the ability of the tissues of the vitamin- 
deficient animal to detoxify certain poisons may be reduced. This 
appears likely from a consideration of the relative toxicity of mor- 
phine and apomorphine in the pvitaminous animal. Morphine is 
normally detoxified probably largely through oxidation. The indi- 
cations are from some recent studies on the subject that cellular 
oxidation is reduced in avitaminosis (19)* (20). We would reserve 
for future study the question of detoxification in avitaminosis. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

A study was made of the toxicity of a number of pharmacologic 
agents in vitamin-deficient rats. 

Increased susceptibility to pilocarpine and ergotoxine was observed 
in vitamin B deficient animals. 

Eats on vitamin A deficient diet showed a much lowered resistance 
to ergotoxine and to morphine. Definite though slight, increase in 
susceptibility was also noted to histamine, ouabain, and to the 
alkaloids strychnine, atropine, cocaine, and apoeodeine. 

^ Tjho hearing of these findings ,on the mechanism of vitamin action 
brganisrri is discussed, A possible mode 'of action of 
>4tthereulin. in the tuberculous animal is also pointed out. * 
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PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

Progress in the Purification of Water Supplies. Norman J. How- 
ard, Bacteriologist in Charge of Water Purification, Toronto, On- 
tario. Contract Record^ vol. 39, No. 52, December 30, 1925. Pages 
133-138. {Abstracted by Rudolph E. Thompson.) 

Progress in water purification during 1925 is reviewed, the phases 
of the subject dealt with being double filtration, slow sand and rapid 
sand filtration, sedimentation and coagulation, algal growths, pipe 
incrustation, softening, ultra-violet ray treatment, sodium iodide 
treatment and goiter, water standards, B. coli test, and removal of 
taste from chlorinated waters. The method of superehlorination 
and dechlorination has recently been experimented with at Toronto 
as a means of correcting the latter difficulty, and this process will be 
tried on a large scale in the near future. , Employment of double 
filtration to cope with the ever increasing pollution is extending. 

Relation Between Stream Pollution and Extent of Sewage Treat- 
ment Required. J. K. Hoskins. American City, vol. 34, No. 3, 
March, 1926. Pages 254-256. (Abstracted by H. N. Old.) 

There is briefly discussed the relationship between stream pollu- 
tion and sewage treatment in connection with public water supplies 
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and nuisance prevention, which are the two extremes in the matter 
of receiving-stream utilization. 

In considering the matter of protection of water supplies down- 
stream, there is given the result of studies of carefully collected 
data of a number of cities tending to show the B. coli concentration, 
the seasonal variation in concentration, the seasonal variation of 
bacterial decrease in streams, and demonstrating that, if these rela- 
tionships hold good it is possible to predict the number of B . coli 
remaining in the stream after stated intervals of elapsed time of 
flow (and distance) from the sewer outlet, where the initial concen- 
tration is known, or where the sewered population and the volume of 
stream flow are obtainable. A formula for determining B . coli con- 
centration is given, based on these observations. 

Studies of efficiency of water treatment plants appear to point out 
that there are quite definite limits to permissible loading if safe efflu- 
ents are to be produced, depending to a reasonable degree on type of 
treatment adopted. 

In the matter of nuisance prevention there must be avoided the 
septic or putrefactive activity incident to the oxygen requirement of 
the contained organic matter exceeding the available dissolved oxy- 
gen supply of the stream. In order successfully to deal' with such a 
condition it is essential to have some concrete knowledge of the 
oxygen demand of the sewage, the rate of oxidation of organic matter 
in the receiving stream, and of the rate of aeration or replenishment 
of dissolved oxygen. It is stated that observations thus far made 
indicate that time, temperature, degree of mixing or turbulence, con- 
centration. of organic matter, and, perhaps, various other factors 
must be taken into consideration for each specific case. 

The average 10-day oxygen demand of domestic sewage is given as 
about 0.22 pound per day. By study of each individual case there 
may be determined with sufficient accuracy just what maximum 
limit of organic pollution may be countenanced, or on the other 
hand, the minimum dissolved oxygen supply which must be main- 
tained. - 

One table is given showing seasonal (monthly) variation of B . coli 
per cubic centimeter per capita in one second-foot stream flow, 
ranging from 26 in January to 226 in June. Two tables (one each 
for summer and winter) giving number of B. coli per cubic centi- 
meter remaining after stated times of flow from point of maximum 
concentration are included. 

The Installation of Ponds for Propagating Gambusia at Impounded 
Water Projects, S. F. Hildebrand* Transactions of Fifth Confer- 
ence of Malaria Field Workers, U. S. Public Health Service, Public 
156, 1925. Pages 98-102. . (Abstracted by S, F. 

* Bfildebrand.) v, * 1 ■ 
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A brief reference to the beneficial results to be gained through the 
presence of large numbers of Gamlusia in impounded waters is made ; 
then the problem of obtaining Gamlusia in abundance is discussed. 
The only sure way to get these fish in most localities is to propagate 
them. In some localities old ponds can be used as they exist. It 
is, however, often necessary to destroy predatory fish before Gam- 
lusia can be grown in large numbers in such ponds. Where old 
ponds are not available, it is necessary to build new ones. Naturally 
swampy areas and areas below springs are generally the most desir- 
able places for locating the ponds; for in such areas the ponds seldom 
go dry, and aquatic plants and small animals, constituting protection 
and food for the fish, ordinarily already are present or quickly 
become established. Where swampy areas and springs do not exist, 
ponds may be built in or adjacent to streams. 

The fish ponds may be built on the area to be flooded, causing the 
fish to bo liberated in the new lake as the water rises, or they may be 
built in suitable areas near the lake. In any event it is regarded as 
desirable to have one or more fish ponds adjacent to the lake, from 
which a supply of fish may be obtained, if needed, after flooding has 
been completed. 

Artificial feeding of the brood stock and young fish on alternate 
days with finely chopped meat or fish, or with bread, generally stimu- 
lates reproduction and makes for rapid growth and is an aid in propa- 
gating large numbers of Gamlusia in ponds. 

Railway Pioneers in Malarial Control in South. H. W. Van 
Hovenberg. The Nation's Health, yol. 8, No. 2, February 15, 1926. 
Pages 88-89. (Abstracted by C. G. Gillespie.) 

The malaria damage or bill to the country is placed at $100,000,000 
annually. Ten years ago the St. Louis Southwestern Railway Lines 
discovered that fully 10 per cent of their employees received hospital 
treatment for malaria yearly, and that many others were unfit for 
work because of the disease. The sanitary engineering depart- 
ment was provided in 1917. To-day a scant score of railroad patients 
are hospitalized for malaria, in place of fully 6,000 annually. The 
railroad cooperated with cities and towns in controlling breeding 
places, but bore most of the cost, sometimes in the ratio of 5 to 1. 
Now the cities assume full responsibility. The railroad developed 
comprehensive educational campaigns using the exhibition car 
‘Anopheles,” carrying models of mosquitoes which showed their 
characteristics; model stock ponds and the use of larvae-eating fish; 
proper and improper methods of screening houses; and means for 
protecting against the chimney road of entrance. Health models 
were set up in assembly halls in schools and lectures suited, to the age 
of the children were given. In Arkansas a malaria essay contest was 
87201°— 26f 2 
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start* d with cash prizes. The car was equipped with a moving-pieturo 
machine. Quinine lias been used in sections where maintenance men 
can not benefit from eradication campaigns. The economic results 
have been marvelous. 

The Passage of North American Anopheles- Through Screens of 
Various Sized Mesh, Elliot H. Gage, Public Health Bulletin No. 
156 , 1925. Pages 44-45. (Abstracted by J. A. LePrince.) 

These investigations indicate that under certain conditions A. 
pumixpennis and A. qvadrimaculatus do not pass through the 12- 
mesh or 14-mesh wire cloth used. It was shown that A . crucians could 
pass through 12-mesh wire occasionally, but not through 14-mesh 
wire cloth. Stegomyia (Aides argent us) passed through 12-mesh and 
14-mesh wire cloth. The writer is of the opinion that for protection 
against Anopheles the workmanship of screen installation is of more 
importance than the question of the selection of size of 14 or 10 mesh 
wire. 

These studies were made both with adult Anopheles captured in 
nature and with Anopheles bred frQm collected larvae, and induce- 
ments were offered to have them pass through the 12, 14, and 16 
mesh wire cloth used. 

Elver Pollution with Special Reference to Present and Prospective 
legislation. Gilbert Thomson. Journal Royal Sanitary Institute , 
vol. 46, No. 8, January, 1926. Pages 355-363, (Abstracted by A. S, 
Bedell.) 

The writer briefly discusses the defects of the existing rivers pollu- 
tion prevention act of 1876, especially with reference to the pro- 
visions regarding trade wastes which tend to protect the industries. 
He feels that the time is ripe for revision, which should be based 
on the reports of the Royal Commission on Sewage Disposal, par- 
ticularly the eighth report issued in 1912, 

Among the various standards and criteria set up in the report, the 
following are noted: (1) The limit of permissible pollution is that the 
river must not be rendered offensive or incapable of supporting fish 
life; (2) 4 parts per million of biochemical oxygen demand is the 
“limiting figure” which a stream, after receiving a polluting disci) urge, 
should not exceed; (3) the general standard for effluents is that 
suspended solids should not exceed 30 parts per million and the 
biochemical oxygen demand should not exceed 20 parts per million. 

In considering the question of dilution the writer makes some 
pertinent suggestions regarding standards for sewage flow, river flow, 
and storm overflows. Domestic sewage being in strict proportion 
to population, sewage flow should be based on “standard sewage” 
(25^30 gallons per capita per day) and not on actual flow. Dry 
weather river flow may readily be calculated as one-third of the aver- 
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ago flow based on drainage area and rainfall, with a deduction for 
evaporation. With regard to storm overflows, the present practice 
is to require that anything up to six times the dry weather flow must 
be taken to the disposal works, where three times the dry weather 
flow is to be fully treated and the remainder treated by simple settle- 
ment. If the dry weather flow is based on standard sewage calcula- 
tions, this standard may require modification for very dilute sewages. 

The writer suggests that, in addition to standards for effluents 
from various industries as discharged into stream, standards should 
be set up for effluents discharged into sewers, such discharges to be 
permitted only through accessible manholes. 

Good Technique Eliminates Germs from Dairy Utensils. M. J. 
Prucha, Ph. D., Professor of Dairy Bacteriology, University* of 
Illinois, Urbana, 111. The Nation’s Health , vol. 8, No. 2, February 
15, 1926. Pages 98-100. (Abstracted by C. G. Gillespie.) 

Market milk contains probably from 100,000 to over 1,000,000 
bacteria per cubic centimeter, 80 per cent of which comes from 
utensils. Improvements in handling milk and in the number of 
containers has increased greatly in the past 30 years. A modem 
milk plant has vats, storage tanks, sanitary plumbing, clarifiers and 
filters, pasteurizers, coolers, bottle fillers, and much interconnecting 
piping. All these serve to open the way for bacterial contamination. 
Utensils must be washed visibly clean and sterilized. The paper 
discusses sterilization. The methods used include rinsing, sun 
drying, mechanical drying, chemical sterilization, and heat. Steam 
sterilization was studied by the division of dairy bacteriology, 
University of Illinois. In the case of steam sterilization, cans run 
as high as over 38,000,000,000 bacteria per can, and as low as almost 
zero. Two parts steam to one part of can capacity barely affected the 
bacterial content of the can; five to one would mean an increase in 
the milk of 1,000 bacteria per cubic centimeter; nine to one, 100 
per cubic centimeter; and eleven to one. less than 10 per cubic centi- 
meter. The author recommends 9 to 12 cubic feet per 8-gallon can. 
The higher the pressure, the shorter the time required for sterili- 
zation. Most satisfactory results were obtained in from 15 to 30 
seconds’ steaming. The steaming of the exterior of utensils is very 
inefficient. Autoclaving is employed considerably and is effective. 
Each steam chamber must be studied by itself. Two quarts of 
boiling water are as effective in sterilizing as 10 cubic feet of steam in 
jet steaming. About 70 per cent of the bacteria are removed by 
rinsing with a quart or more of water per can. Even with sterili- 
zation, multiplication occurs in the shipping can. Drying, as an 
adjunct to sterilizing, is helpful. Inverting uncovered utensils is a 
good practice. Chemical sterilizers must impart no odor and must 
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be harmless. The chlorine group of disinfectants fulfill these con- 
ditions. Sodium hypochlorite is sold in liquid form; the chloramin-T 
is a dry crystal. Chloramin-T is slower to sterilize but retains its 
strength longer. Alkalies and organic matter retard the action. 

Protecting Milk at its Source. Robert Balderston. From the 
Department of Public Health, Philadelphia, vol. 11, Nos. 1 and 2, 
January and February, 1926. Pages 7-10. (Abstracted by E. S. 
Tisdale.) 

Throughout the Philadelphia milk shed a remarkable degree of 
protection of milk has been brought about by educational and co- 
operative means. The work of the quality control department of the 
Philadelphia Interstate Dairy Council was begun about five years 
ago and is a State and municipal cooperative effort to improve the 
Philadelphia milk supply. Year by year the educational work has 
gone on. The farmers have been gradually required to raise their 
standards of milk protection, since cooperating milk dealers would 
accept milk only from farms maintaining approved conditions. 
So effective has been the work of 13 farm-bred and college-trained 
young inspectors that the farmer now adheres closely to the sanitary 
regulations of the daily council and produces a high quality of milk. 
The work of the quality control department of the dairy council 
safeguards the milk from cow to consumer, and this means safety 
and health to those living in the Philadelphia district. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED APRIL 10, 1926 

Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended April 10, 1986 r and corresponding week of 1925. ( From the 
Weekly Health Index , April 18, 1926, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Depart- 


ment of Commerce) 

Week ended Corresponding' 
Apr. 10, 1926 week, 1925 

Policies in force 63, 969, 770 59, 365, 205 

N timber of death claims - ... - 17, 105 1 1 , 270 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, animal rate- 13, 9 9. 9 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended April 10, 1926, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1925 . {From the Weekly Health index , April IS, 1926, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 

Week ended Apr. 
10, 1926 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 
corre- 
sponding 
week, 
1925 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Apr. 10 
1926 J 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate 1 

Week 
ended 
Apr 10, 
1926 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1925 

Total (08 cities) 

9, 653 

17 4 

14.0 

1,140 

887 

3 94 


52 



15 

a 

160 

Albany 4 

55 

24.3 

16.8 

3 

5 

63 

Atlanta __ 

78 



12 

8 


White 

36 



4 



Colored 

42 

( 5 ) 


8 



Baltimore 4 

264 

17.3 

14 9 

28 

23 

82 

White. 

204 



IS 


64 

Colored 

60 

( 3 ) 


10 


162 

Birmingham. 

S8 

22.3 

20.8 

13 

6 


White.. 

39 



5 



Colored 

49 

(*) 


8 



Boston 

304 

20.3 

17.6 

33 

38 

93 

Bridgeport 

62 



6 

4 

102 

Buffalo 

212 

20 5 

16 8 

34 

28 

142 

Cambridge 

44 

19.2 

18.7 

6 

3 

100 

Camden 

33 

13 4 

12 2 

3 

2 

51 

Canton 

24 

11.8 

15 2 

7 

1 

156 

Chicago 4 . 

819 

14 3 

12 4 

97 

107 

86 

Cincinnati 

205 

26 1 

15.0 

13 

9 

81 

Cleveland.. 

291 

16.2 

12.4 

35 

21 

91 

Columbus.., 

102 

19 0 

15.5 

3 

8 

28 

Dallas 

49 

13. 2 

118 

8 

10 


White 

40 



8 



Colored., 

9 

(5) 


0 



Denver 

74 

13 7 

18.9 

11 

10 


Dos Mninps * 

36 

12.6 

14. 7 

1 

6 

17 

Detroit 

450 

18.8 

10.7 

103 

41 

166 

Duluth 

18 

8.5 

12.7 

4 

4 

94 

El Faso 

32 

15.9 

15.9 

6 

5 


Erie.. 

43 



3 

0 

57 

Fall River 4 

52 

21.0 

12.5 

5 

10 

73 

Flint 

35 

14.0 

9.6 

3 

2 

• 50 

Fort Worth 

23 

7.9 

9.2 

1 

2 


White - 

21 



1 



Colored 

2 

(■) 


0 



Grand Rapids 

53 

18.0 

12.2 

n 

7 

159 

Houston ... 

54 

17.1 

35.8 

8 

6 


White 

41 



2 



Colored 

13 

(5) 


1 



Indianapolis 

123 

17.9 

16.0 

11 

8 

81 

White. . 

204 



11 


93 

Colored ...... 

19 



0 


0 

Jacksonville, Fla 

45 

22 4 

14.9 

6 

3 

125 

White.... 

19 



3 


98 

Colored 

26 



3 


172 

Jersey City .1 

101 

16.7 

12.4 

13 

9 

92 

Kansas City, Kans 

38 

17.1 

15.7 

4 

3 

69 

White 

29 



4 


84 

Colored 

9 

( 3 ) 


. 0 


G 

Kansas City, Mo 

129 

18.3 

17.7 

13 

12 


Dos Angeles.... . 

270 



22 

27 

01 

Louisville... . . 

131 

22,6 

15.7 

' 17 

8 

146 

White 

103 



14 


140 

Colored 

28 

( 4 ) 


3 


188 

Lowell. 

44 

^20.8 

15.1 

8 

4 

149 

Lynn . 

28 

14.2 

20.7 

2 

5 

50 

Memphis 

85 

25.4 

22.7 

10 

11 


White 

41 



3 



Colored 

44 

(*) 


7 



Milwaukee 

161 

16.7 

14.0 

28 

12 

130 

Minneapolis 

125 

15,3 

15.4 

11 

10 

61 

Nashville 4 . _ 

60 

213.0 

19.5 

8 

5 


White " 

33 



3 



Colored 

1 27 

$ 


5 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
elided April 10> 1926, infant mortality , annual death rate , and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1925 — Continued 


City 

Week ended Apr. 
10, 1926 

Annual 
death 
, rate per 
1,000 
corre- 
sponding 
week, 
1925 

Deaths under l 1 
year j 

Infant 
moriality 
late, 
week 
ended 
Apr. 10 
1926* 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate 1 

1 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 10, 
1926 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1925 

New Bedford 

47 

20.5 

13.1 

14 

7 

243 

New Haven 

40 

11.7 

12.5 

1 

4 

14 


154 

19.4 

19 0 

17 

13 


White . * . 

86 



8 




68 

i («) 


9 



New York* 

1,934 

17.2 

13 3 

229 

203 

93 

Bronx Borough 

234 

14.0 

9.4 

25 

17 

83 

Brooklyn Borough 

661 

15.6 

12.5 

80 

78 

81 

Manhattan Borough 

825 

f 22.1 

16.9 

94 

83 

104 

Queens Borough* 

163 

11.9 

9.7 

23 

19 

1 104 

Richmond Borough 

51 

19.2 

17.3 

7 

6 

! 123 

Newark, N. J * 

166 

19.1 

11.9 

16 

5 

77 

Norfolk . 

32 



0 

4 

0 

White 

15 



0 


0 

Colored- 

17 

1 (*) 


0 


0 

Oakland 

52 

10.7 

32.3 

6 

4 

69 

Oklahoma City. 

26 



4 

2 


Omaha - 

67 

16.5 

16.0 

6 

7 

63 

Paterson 

52 

19.1 

11.0 

4 

2 

122 

Philadelphia 

683 

18.0 

13.5 

85 

53, 

113 

Pittsburgh* — 

298 

24.6 

15 4 

30 

20 

100 

Portland, Oreg 

79 

14.6 

14.0 

7 

6 

72 

Providence — 

104 

20. 2 

11.3 

9 

6 

75 

Richmond — 

70 

19,6 

16.5 

4 

10 

50 

White- 

38 



1 


20 

Colored 

32 

( 5 ) 


3 


105 

Rochester 

100 

16.5 

15.0 

11 

9 

88 

St. Louis.. * * __ 

295 ; 

18.7 

15.6 

28 

13 


St. Paul.*** 

69 

14.6 

14.8 

» 5 

5 

44 

Salt Lake City * — 

44 

17.5 

11.9 

2 

2 

28 

San Antonio .. 

66 

17.4 

15.3 

6 

9 


San Diego 

35 

17.2 

16.7 

4 

4 

84 

San Francisco — — * 

185 

17.3 

13.3 

7 

7 

42 

Schenectady * * 

33 

18.5 

14.0 

3 

1 

87 

Seattle.*-* - - ... 

59 



9 

8 

83 

Somerville—,** 

28 

14.7 

17.4 

2 

7 

52 

Spokane.- 

21 

10.1 

29.2 

1 

3 

23 

Springfield, Mass 

49 

18.0 

9.9 

8 

3 

116 

Syracuse-.- 

45 

12.9 

15.8 

6 

8 

76 

Tacoma— * 

26 

13.0 

8 0 

2 

0 

47 

Toledo i 

102 

18.6 

13.8 

11 

5 

107 

Trenton 

57 

22.5 

15.8 

8 

2 

134 

Washington, D. C ** 

157 

16.4 

14.9 

21 

10 

119 

White 

100 



10 


83 

Colored 

57 

(*) 


11 


201 

Waterbury - 

30 


5 

1 

107 

Wilmington, Del * 

39 

16.7 

9,8 

3 

2 

70 

Worcester 

90 

24.6 

15.9 

6 

6 

69 

Yonkers * 

29 

13.3 

8.3 

5 

2 

112 

Y oungstown - - — * 

50 

16.3 

8.5 

8 

3 

102 


* Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

* Deaths under l year per 1,000 births. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

3 Data for 63 cities. 

* Deaths for week ended Friday, Apr. 9, 1926. *- n 

„ 6 In the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1920 constituted the following 
■''percentages of the total population: Atlanta 31, Baltimore 15, Birmingham 89, Dallas, 15, Fort Worth 14, 
Houston 25, Kansas City, Kans., 14 , Louisville 17, Memphis 38, Nashville 80, New Orleans 26, Norfolk 38* 
Bichmond32, and Washington, D. O., 25. 




PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department , State or local , can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of iohen y where , and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary and the figures aie subject to change when later returns are received by 

the State health officers 

Reports for Week Ended April 17, 1926 


ALABAMA. 


Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 62 

Diphtheria 7 

Influenza 279 

Malaria 13 

Measles- - - 285 

Mumps 96 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Pellagra 15 

Pneumonia 132 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 13 

Smallpox,'. 52 

Trachoma 6 

Tuberculosis 79 

Typhoid fever.,., 4 

Whooping eough r . 25 

ARIZONA 

Chicken pox 17 

Diphtheria 2 

Influenza 7 

Measles 3 

Mumps - 4 

Pneumonia , — 1 

Scarlet fever , 31 

Tuberculosis ......... 21 

Typhoid fever..., 1 

Whooping cough 6 

ARKANSAS 

Chicken pox .. 33 

Diphtheria 1 

Influenza 363 

Malaria . 50 

Measles . 31 


Arkansas— - continued 


Cases 

Mumps 32 

Pellagra. 10 

Scarlet fever 6 

Smallpox 5 

Tuberculosis 9 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 30 

CALIFORNIA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Los .Angeles 2 

Sacramento 3 

San Francisco .. 3 

Chicken pox - 268 

Diphtheria.,., 78 

Influenza ; 23 

Lethargic encephalitis: 

Monterey County 1 

San Francisco 1 

San Gabriel 1 

Measles 222 

Mumps 332 

Poliomyelitis: 

Los Angeles — 1 

Los Angeles County 1 

Scarlet fever.. 124 

Smallpox: 

Los Angeles 25 

Oakland 17 

Scattering... .. 12 

Typhoid fever: 

Calexico 63 

Scattering * 9 

Whooping cough 40 
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COLORADO 

Cases 

Chicken pox 28 

Diphtheria 9 

Influenza 1 

Measles 20 

Mumps 3 

Pneumonia 8 

Scarlet fever 24 

Tuberculosis 24 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 27 

CONNECTICUT 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 44 

Diphtheria „ ' 12 

German measles 17 

Influenza 48 

Measles 460 

Mumps _ 7 

Paratyphoid fever 2 

Pneumonia (broncho) 84 

Pneumonia (lobar) 114 

Scarlet fever..,.. 105 

Tetanus 1 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 30 

Whooping cough 91 

DELAWARE 

Chicken pox 3 

Diphtheria 2 

Influenza 1 

Malaria 1 

Measles 103 

Pneumonia . 3 

Scarlet fever 13 

Tuberculosis 5 

Whooping cough 2 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Chicken pox 24 

Diphtheria..... 14 

Influenza... .... 2 

Measles..................... ..... 615 

Pellagra — . 1 

Pneumonia 58 

Scarlet fever 17 

Tuberculosis............. 25 

Typhoid fever. 1 

Whooping cough. 41 

FLORIDA" 

Cerebrospinal meningi tis 1 

Chicken pox 78 

Dengue — 2 

Diphtheria - 27 

German measles.. - — 1 

Influenza 43 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Malaria ..... 12 

Measles 82 

Mumps. - 27 

Pneumonia 150 

P^lorayeliris— — 1 

Scarlet few — * 5 

Smallpox.. ... in 

Tefsmps .... — 9 


florid A—cont inued 


Csises 

Tuberculosis 300 

Typhoid fever 24 

Whooping cough 47 

GEORGIA 

Chicken pox 74 

Diphtheria..-. - 10 

Dysentery 3 

Hookworm disease 1 

Influenza. _ 253 

Malaria 12 

Measles 138 

Mumps 51 

Pellagra 6 

Pneumonia 65 

Scarlet fever 10 

Septi c sore throat 84 

Smallpox 26 

Tuberculosis 28 

Typhoid fever 5 

Whooping cough 27 

IDAHO 

Chicken pox 15 

Diphtheria 1 

Measles 11 

Mumps 20 

Scabies 4 

Scarlet fever. 6 

Smallpox 3 

Tuberculosis 4 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough.... 17 

ILLINOIS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Cook County.. 1 

Moultrie County ..... 1 

Vermilion County 1 

Diphtheria 71 

Influenza 109 

Lethargic encephalitis: 

Cook County 3 

Macoupin County 1 

Measles 075 

Pneumonia 363 

Scarlet fever 330 

Smallpox: 

Hardin County. 21 

Scattering 27 

Tuberculosis 379 

Typhoid fever 8 

Whooping cough 205 

INDIANA 

Chicken pox 81 

Diphtheria 23 

Influenza. 89 

Measles.., 1,241 

Mumps.. 7 

Pneumonia... — 26 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 195 

Smallpox.... 72 

Trachoma...., . 9 

Tuberculosis 42 

Typhoid fever — — 2 

Whooping cough.... 128 
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April 28, 1928 


Cases 


Chicken pox 27 

Diphtheria - 16 

German measles 216 

Measles 213 

Mumps 51 

Pneumonia..- - 11 

Scarlet fever : 71 

Smallpox 83 

Tuberculosis - 6 

Whooping cough 11 

KANSAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Amencus - 1 

Harris 1 

Isabel 1 

Chicken pox . - 78 

Diphtheria 17 

German measles . 15 

Influenza - 26 

Measles - 484 

Mumps — - 21 

Pneumonia 78 

Rabies - 1 

Scarlet fever 80 

Smallpox: 

Oakley 14 

Scattering 5 

Tetanus 1 

Tuberculosis 32 

Typhoid fever_ 1 

Whooping cough 183 

LOUISIANA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Diphtheria 6 

Influenza 75 

Malaria - 5 

Measles 5 

Pneumonia 56 

Scarlet fever . 24 

Smallpox 22 

Tuberculosis 42 

Typhoid fever. - 11 

Whooping cough — . 5 

MAINE 

Chicken pox.. - 10 

Diphtheria 3 

German measles 60 

Influenza 397 

Lethargic encephalitis.... 1 

Measles 369 

Mumps - 54 

Paratyphoid fever 1 

Pneumonia . 67 

Scarlet fever 38 

Septic sore throat. - 1 

Tuberculosis . - 10 

Typhoid fever . 7 

Vincent’s angina - — 5 

Whooping cough 52 

* Week ended Friday, 


MARYLAND * 

Cases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox . 99 

Diphtheria 30 

German measles 4 

Influenza. 42 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Malaria 1 

Measles 695 

Mumps 262 

Paratyphoid fever » 2 

Pneumonia (broncho) 77 

Pneumonia (lobar) 83 

Scarlet fever 69 

Septic sore throat 2 

Trachoma 2 

Tuberculosis 79 

Typhoid fever 8 

Whooping cough 65 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 122 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative) 15 

Diphtheria 41 

G erman measles 297 

Influenza 132 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles 8S1 

Mumps 122 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 28 

Pellagra 1 

Pneumonia (lobar) 218 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 271 

Septic sore throat 1 

Smallpox > 4 

Trachoma X 

Trichinosis - 1 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary) - 183 

Tuberculosis (other forms) 54 

Typhoid fever 8 

Whooping cough 344 

MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria. 61 

Measles.- 1,456 

Pneumonia...,—, — i — — ' 252 

Scat let fever ...... 317 

Smallpox... 2 

Tuberculosis 49 

Typhoid fever !..« 5 

Whooping cough 164 

MINNESOTA 

Chicken pox — 126 

Diphtheria 70 

Measles - ..... - 403 

Pneumonia. — 2 

Scarlet fever 326 

Smallpox. ... — — 5 

Tuberculosis - 49 

Typhoid fever... — I 

Whooping cough.. — — - 42 
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MISSISSIPPI 

Cases 

Diphtheria . 4 

Influenza — 60 

Scarlet fever 4 

Smallpox 9 

Typhoid fever 3 

MISSOURI 

Chicken pnY _ ___ 71 

NEW YORK 

(Exclusive of New York City) 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 3 

Chicken pox - 182 

Diphtheria . 73 

Dysentery 1 

German measles - 293 

Influenza 549 


Lethargic encephalitis 5 

Influenza 32 

Measles 1,742 

Mumps 106 

Mumps 64 

Pneumonia 4 

Paratyphoid fever 1 

Pneumonia 411 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 303 

Smallpox. 9 

Trachoma 7 

Tuberculosis 32 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough . 97 

Scarlet fever 255 

Septic sore throat 1 

Smallpox 12 

Typhoid fever 3 

Vincent's angina 6 

Whooping cough 415 

MONTANA 

Chicken pox 29 

German measles 49 

Influenza 5 

OKLAHOMA 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis — Tillman County. 1 

Chicken pox 34 

TVTnmps __ _ _ _ 8 

Diphtheria 15 

Scarlet fever C 

Tuberculosis 1 

Whooping cough 18 

NEBRASKA 

Chicken pox 22 

Diphtheria 3 

Influenza 6 

Measles 35 

Mumps 12 

Influenza 867 

Malaria 13 

Measles 74 

Mumps 6 

Pellagra. 3 

Pneumonia 121 

Scarlet fever 41 

Smallpox 18 

Typhoid fever 5 

W hooping cough 53 

Scarlet fever 80 

Smallpox 26 

Tuberculosis 1 

Whooping cough . 16 

NEW JERSEY 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 145 

"Diphtheria £o 

OREGON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 35 

Diphtheria 22 

Influenza 31 

Measles 74 

Mumps.... 26 

Pneumonia 14 

Influenza _ ra 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever 4 

Measles . : 2,912 

Pneumonia 316 

Rnft.rlpf. fpwr l fls 

Scarlet fever 58 

Smallpox * 11 

Tuberculosis 8 

Typhoid fever . 16 

Whooping cough . . 75 

NEW MEXICO 

Cerebrospinal meningitis i 

Typhoid fever.. 3 

Whooping cough 53 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Actinomycosis — Springdale _ 1 

Chicken pox 12 

Coniunctivitis , _ _ a 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

East Pittsburgh , 2 

Diphtheria . . , 4 

York 1 

German measles 1 

Measles.. ...... v . 21 

Chicken pox 226 

Diphtheria 125 

Mumps .1 11 

Pneumonia _ „ 5 

German measles 33 

Impetigo contagiosa . 6 

Puerperal septicemia 1 

Lethargic encephalitis __ r _ T 2 

Measles... . ... 3 724 

Po^lgver.. . 2 

Mumps. ; „ 204 

, Ytamt’s anuma.j€„^_-. r _ . , , 4 

i*wfi^Sag«ingh.„ 47 

Ophthalmia neonatorum— Philadelphia 4 

Pneumonia ..... .... 5 $ 
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PENNsyLVANiA—continued 

Cases 


Scabies „ 4 

Scarlet fever 483 

Smallpox 1 

Tetanus-Reading . 1 

Tuberculosis 135 

Typhoid fever 22 

Whooping cough 256 


UTAH 


Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Scarlet fever 

Typhoid fever. ._ 
Whooping cough. 


Cases 

23 

6 

13 

34 

1 

1 

190 


RHODE ISLAND 

Chicken pox. 1 

Diphtheria 2 

German measles 21 

Influenza 7 

Measles 153 

Mumps 1 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 2 

Scarlet fever 9 

Septic soie throat 1 

Tuberculosis 8 

Whooping cough 8 

SOUTH DAROTA 

Chicken pox 8 

Diphtheria 1 

Measles 15 

Mumps 40 

Pneumonia 3 

Scarlet fever 55 

Smallpox 10 

Tuberculosis 5 

Whooping cough 7 

TENNESSEE 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Memphis 1 

Nashville 1 

Chicken pox 56 

Diphtheria 11 

Influenza 296 

Malaria 4 

Measles 359 

Mumps 10 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Pellagra 9 

Pneumonia - 75 

Scarlet fever . 32 

Smallpox 10 

Tuberculosis 42 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 33 

TEXAS 

Anthrax 2 

Chicken pox 02 

Diphtheria 22 

Influenza 353 

Measles 11 

Mumps 48 

Paratyphoid fever - 1 

Pellagra . 7 

Pneumonia S3 

Scarlet fever 15 

Smallpox 1 59 

Tuberculosis - 21 

Typhoid fever - 4 

Whooping cough * 86 


VERMONT 


Chicken pox 22 

Diphtheria 2 

Measles 23 

Mumps 7 

Scarlet fever 8 

Whooping cough . 21 


■WASHINGTON 


Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Seattle 2 

Spokane 2 

Chicken pox 65 

Diphtheria 11 

German measles 118 

Measles 35 

Mumps . 41 

Pneumonia l 

Scarlet fever 116 

Smallpox 75 

Tuberculosis 24 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 66 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Chicken pox.....' . 12 

Diphtheria 21 

Influenza 230 

Measles . ; * 607 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Scarlet fever 19 

Smallpox . 35 

Tuberculosis . 15 

Typhoid fever 1 

W hooping cough. 22 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee: 

Chicken pot...* 99 

Diphtheria 15 

German measles 5 

Influenza 18 

Measles 177 

Mumps.. 40 

Pneumonia 62 

Scarlet fever 10 

Tuberculosis.. 23 

Typhoid fever ,1, 

Whooping cough 59 

Scatteiing: 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox ,, 72 

Diphtheria 22 

German measles ■ 70 

Influenza.. 656 

LtUuigic encephalitis 1 
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Wisconsin*— continued 


Scattering— Continued, Cases 

Measles 765 

Mumps * 106 

Ophthalmia neonatorum,.- 1 

Pneumonia 39 

Scarlet fever 127 

Smallpox 1 

Trachoma 2 

Tuberculosis 23 

Typhoid fever l 

Whooping cough 115 


Report for Week I 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Cases 


Chicken pot 27 

Diphtheria 2 

German measles 110 

Influenza 33 

Measles 72 

Mumps 45 


WYOMING 

Cases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis—Sheridan 1 

Chicken pox 13 

Diphtheria 3 

German measles. B 

Measles 1 

Mumps ; . 7 

Pneumonia - 2 

Seai let fevei 34 

Tuberculosis 1 

Vincent’s angina. 1 

Whooping cough 19 


April 10, 1926 

NORTH DAKOTA— continued 

Cases 


Pneumonia 12 

Scarlet fever 114 

Smallpox 4 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 23 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States 
from which reports are received during the current week: 


State 

Cere- 

bro- 

spinal 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

! 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Measles 

Pel- 

lagra 

Polio- 

mye- 

litis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

March , 19S6 

Georgia 

2 

4 ■ 
3 

34 

101 

44 

4,474 

1,432 

3,137 

46 

368 

15 

0 

1 

1 

52 

914 

116 

176 

441 

57 

S 

9 

14 

Indiana - ... 

Tennessee 

17 

1,535 

15 
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April 23, 1920 


• PNEUMONIA n (ALL FORMS) AND INFLUENZA 

Deaths reported in large cities of the United States during threc-xoeek periods ended 
April 11 } 1925, and April 10, 1926 

PNEUMONIA (ALL FORMS) 



Week ended— 

Mar, 

1 28, 1925 

Mar 

27, 1926 

Apr. 

4, 1925 

Apr. 

3, 1926 

i Apr. 
11,1925 

Apr. 

10, 1926 

Atlanta — 

12 

14 

9 

12 

! n 

14 

Baltimore 

48 

5G 

49 

46 

47 

41 

Birmingham 

13 

10 

17 

12 

13 

11 

Boston 

26 

77 

39 

70 

38 

52 

Bridgeport 

9 

9 i 

2 

9 

3 

7 

Buffalo 

20 

35 

22 

79 

23 

25 

Cambridge, Mass.. . ... 

6 

5 

I, 7 

7 

10 

2 

Camden 

4 

11 1 

| 1 

12 | 

2 

6 

Canton 

9 

5 ; 

10 

4 

8 

2 

Chicago 

90 

205 ! 

! 96 

165 

80 

98 

Cincinnati 

23 

37 1 

20 

34 

22 

28 

Cleveland 

23 

74 

23 

82 

32 

52 

Columbus 

22 

7 ! 

| 18 

7 

12 

18 

Dallas... 

7 

3 

4 

6 [ 

5 

4 

Denver 

7 

8 

9 

12 

IS 

5 

Detroit 

4S 

112 

41 

85 

36 

92 

Duluth 

1 

4 

2 

4 

6 

3 

Elizabeth •_ 

4 


4 


2 


El Paso, 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 


3 

7 

1 

10 

0 

4 

Pall River 

7 

1 

8 

4 

3 

3 

Flint.. . : 

4 

14 

2 

n 

5 

7 

Fort Worth 

2 

4 

6 

7 


8 

Grand Rapids 

6 

i 7 

5 

$ 

3 

i 5 

Hartford.! 

6 

1 12 

6 

23 

7 

14 

Houston - 

3 

6 


4 

2 

7 

Indianapolis . 

25 

29 

24 

27 

17 

22 

Kansas City, Mo. . * _ . 

22 

22 

23 

25 

29 

29 

Los Angeles 

25 

20 

17 

7 

18 

22 

Louisville 

17 

45 

8 

27 

14 

30 

Lowell 

6 

0 

8 

9 

5 

12 

Lynn - - 

3 

4 


2 

3 

3 

Memphis 

9 

8 

n 

G 

18 

9 

Minneapolis. „* 

19 

11 

25 

10 

; 21 

22 

Nashville 


16 

7 

15 

0 

10 

New Bedford - — — 

5 

15 

8 

25 

1 

21 

New Haven 

0 

34 

7 

11 

4 

0 

-New Orleans 

4 : 

15 

U 

12 

9 

10 

New York 

210 j 

030 

230 

53S 

219 

435 

Newark - 

17 

32 

17 

37 

18 

26 

Norfolk * 

4 


3 

10 

5 

3 

Oakland 

1 | 

4 

9 

6 

5 

7 

Oklahoma City 

1 | 

3 

3 

5 

1 2 

2 

Omaha... . 

18) 

14 

10 

10 

18 

12 

Philadelphia 

71 

361 

52 

JOS 

55 

109 

Pittsburgh 

48 I 

60 


79 

! 39 

72 

Portland, Oreg._ _ _ _ 

10 

fl 

s 

0 

12 

a 

Frov idence. 

16 | 

20 

10 

32 

5 

19 

Reading 

1 

13 

2 

7 

1 

9 

Richmond 

4 

8 

4 

8 

8 I 

A 

Rochester. 

9 

14 

14 

10 

7 

5 

St. Paul.... „ 

10 

10 

12 

* 10 

15 

10 

Salt Labe City 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

0 

San Antonio 

9 

5 

5 

8 

5 

s 

San Diego 

2 

1 

6 

2 

7 : 

3 

San Francisco 

& 

7 

14 

7 

6 

9 

Schenectady 

4 

5 

4 

0 

2 

2 

Somerville 

3 

9 

3 

4 

5 

7 

Springfield, Mass.. 

3 

6 

2 

5 

3 

4 

Syracuse 

12 

15 

1 6 

4 

8 

2 

Tacoma 

2 


6 



5 

Toledo. 

5 

8 

G 

13 

2 

11 

Trenton 

1 

14 

4 

8 

3 

U 

Washington J 

19 

26 

22 

12 

U 

19 

Waterbary 

5 

7 

1 

10 

l 

9 

Wdinington, Del .... 

5 

9 

1 

11 


9 

Worcester 

4 

21 

13 

29 

9 

29 

Youngstown 

5 

9 

1 

14 

4 

17 
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Deaths reported in large cities of the United States during three-week periods ended 
April 11, 1925, and April 10, 1926 — Continued 

INFLUENZA 




Week ended— 



Mar 
2«, 1925 

Mai 

27, 1926 

Apr. | 
4, 1925 j 

Apr. 

3, 1920 

Apr. 

11, 1925 

Apr. 

10, 1926 

Atlanta - - ... 


0 I 


1 

1 

4 

Baltimoie . __ 

a 

11 

3 1 

7 

4 

5 

Birmingham - .. - 

3 

9 

5 

4 1 

5 

17 

Boston .. . 

3 

f> 

4 

6 

4 

9 

Bridgeport - - 

2 

5 

1 

11 1 

1 

11 

Buffalo _ _ . _ 


11 


10 j 

2 

IS 

Cambridge, Mass. ... _ 


3 


2 

1 

1 

Camden '..1 


4 


3 . 


1 

Canton . - 

1 


2 

1 i 

3 

1 

Chicago - - 

18 

65 

3G 

51 ■ 

14 

29 

Cincinnati 

9 

13 

11 

23 | 

7 

24 

Cleveland 

2 

33 

5 

37 

2 

28 

Columbus. 

12 

9 

5 

1 

Balias 

J 

5 

4 

2 

i 2 

2 

Denver 

2 

4 

18 

3 

7 

1 5 

Detroit. 

4 

24 

4 

24 

i 

2 

12 

Duluth. - 




Elizabeth 







El Paso 


1 

2 

6 

1 

1 

Erie 

3 



j b 

1 

11 

Fall River 


3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

4 

Flint 

•| 

1 


4 


2 

FortWoith., . __ 

1 

4 

i 

5 


1 

Grand Rapids 

2 

I 3 

i 

4 

; i 

5 

Hartford - 


2 

i 

4 

l : 

1 

Houston 

! 

3 

i 

2 



Indianapolis 

T! 

; 2 

4 


3 

1 

Kansas City, Mo - 

17 1 

1 ii 

8 

10 

8 

11 

Los Angeles.. . 

8 1 

i 

4 

2 

2 

2 

Louisville . _ 

1 

12 


1 

1 

6 

Lowell.. 






Lynn. 


1 

*2 

*2 1 



Memphis, , _ 

3 

9 

1 

4 ! 

2 

7 

Minneapolis. - . 

1 


8 

1 1 

4 


Nashville - 

4 

17 

G 

9 ! 

4 

U 

2 

New Bedfoid.. 


2 


New Haven . 


2 


! 1 ! 

! 


New Orleans 

1 

• 8 

2 

! 14 ! 

1 * 6 

7 

New York 

28 

133 

23 

i H3 1 

1 I® 

72 

Newark... 

1 

4 

! 2 | 

4 

Norfolk 



i 

j 


Oakland 

2 

1 

1 

i i 

3 


Oklahoma City 


1 

| 4 1 


Omaha 




j , . 



Philadelphia ...... 

6 

43 

3 

! 34 


16 

Pittsburgh 


11 

I 33 

8 

35 

Portland^ Oreg 

4 


2 

3 

2 

Providence 

4 

i 

2 

| 20 

4 

Reading 


2 

3 



Richmond 


4 

3 

| 


2 

Rochester 


9 

3 

1 

3 

St. Paul 


2 

1 


i v 


1 

Salt Lake City. 






San Antonio/. 

2 

6 


! 4 

I 

4 

San Diego . 

J 

2 




San Francisco *... 

5 

3 

2 

! 2 

1 

Schenectady 

2 

4 

1 

| 5 ! 

1 


Somerville 


1 

< 7 j 


3 

Springfield, Mass .. ... 

3 

3 

4 

| 

1 

2 

Syracuse..! 

2 

2 

X 

1 

i 1 

1 

1 

Tacoma * 




1 


Toledo 

0 

6 

2 

7 

3 

3 

Trenton ..... 

5 

1 

t 

3 

Washington. 



1 

i 4 


1 

Water bury 


2 

1 

! 2 


5 

Wilmington, Del 





Worcester 


1 


2 

i 1 

3 

Youngstown .. . 

4 

3 

1 

3 


7 
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PLAGUE ERABICATIVE MEASURES IN LOS ANGELES, CALIF* 

The following items were taken from the report of plague eradi- 


cative measures from Los Angeles, Calif. : 

Week ended Apr. 3, 1026: 

Number of rats trapped 1, 414 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 0 

Number of squirrels examined 897 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected 0 

Number of mice trapped 1, 557 

Number of mice found to be plague infected 0 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rodent, Nov. 6, 1925. 

Date of last human case, Jan. 15, 1925. 

GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS PROM 

CITIES 

Diphtheria . — For the week ended April 3, 1926, 36 States reported 
1,090 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended April 4, 1925, the 
same States reported 1,483 cases of this disease. One hundred cities, 
situated in all parts of the country and having an aggregate popula- 
tion of more than 30,000,000, reported 706 cases of diphtheria for 
the week ended April 3, 1926. Last year for the corresponding week 
they reported 965 cases. The estimated expectancy for these cities 
was 946 cases. The estimated expectancy is based on the experience 
of the last nine years, excluding epidemics. 

Measles . — Thirty-three States reported 15,886 cases of measles 
for the week ended April 3, 1926, and 4,699 cases of this disease for 
the week ended April 4, 1925. One hundred cities reported 9,735 
cases of measles for the week this year and 3,042 cases last year. 

Poliomyelitis . — The health officers of 36 States reported 15 cases 
of poliomyelitis for the week ended April 3, 1926. The same State.s 
reported 7 cases for the week ended April 4, 1925. 

Scarlet fever . — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
Thirty-six States — this year, 3,606 cases; last year, 4,338 cases; 
100 cities— this year, 1,706 cases; last year, 2,181 cases; estimated 
expectancy, 1,184 cases. 

Smallpox . — For the week ended April 3, 1926, 36 States reported 
806 cases o! smallpox. Last year for the corresponding week they 
reported 902 cases. One hundred cities reported smallpox for the 
week as follows: 1926, 245 cases; 1925, 316; estimated expectancy 
134 cases. Ten deaths from smallpox were reported by these cities 
for the week this year — at Los Angeles, Calif. 

Typhoid fever . — Ono hundred and seventeen cases of typhoid fever 
were reported for the week ended April 3, 1926, by 35 States. For 
the corresponding week of 1925, the same States reported 208 cases 
of this disease. One hundred cities reported 58 eases of typhoid 
fever for the week this year and 48 cases for the corresponding week 
last year. The estimated expectancy for these cities was 45 cases. 
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Influenza and pneumonia. — Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
were reported for the week by 95 cities, with a population of more 
than 29,700,000, as follows: 1926, 2,416 deaths; 1925, 1,291. 

City reports for week ended April 3, 1926 

The “estimated expectancy ** given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many eases of the disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. It is based on 
reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances the median num- 
ber of eases reported in the corresponding week of the preceding years. When the reports include several 
epidemics or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are excluded and 
the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during nonepidemic years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1917 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy, 





Diphtheria 

Influenza 










Mea- 

sles, 


Division, State, and 

Population 
July 1 , 

en pox 

Cases, 




Mumps, 

cases 

city 

192", 


esti- 

Cases 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

re- 


estimated 

ported 

mated 

expect- 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

ported 




ancy 






NEW ENGLAND 




■ 





Maine: 




1 





Portland..- 

75 , 333 

4 

1 



1 



New Hampshire: 




■ 

14V 

5 

Concord _• 

22,546 

29,723 

0 

0 



H 

1 

_ 

Nashua _ 

0 

0 



0 

0 

Vermont: 





Hi 

\^m 

Bar re - 

10,008 

q 

0 




A. 


Massachusetts: 







0 

Boston 

779, 620 
128,993 
142,065 
190, 757 

28 

57 

3 

4 




16 J 

35 

Fall River 

0 

2 

0 

14 

3 

26 


Springfield 

5 


■ 

1 

Worcester - 

2 

5 

2 

1 

Rhode Island: 




■ 

1 

Pawtucket 

69, 760 
267,918 

0 



HI 

A 

25 


Providence.— 

0 

9 

g 


iihn 

0 

Connecticut: 




I^Hl 

98 

0 

Bridgeport 

(9 

0 


1 

HI 

11 



‘ Hartford 




1 

31 

54 


160, 197 
178, 927 

1 


4 

mi 


New Haven 

8 

3 


1 

0 

1 



* 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 









New York: 



i 






Buffalo 

538, 016 
5,873, 356 
316, 780 

i 17 

98 

12 
245 
i 8 

7 


10 

113 

3 

U 

2,214 


New York 


0 

Rochester--- 




52 

Syracuse 

New Jersey: 

182, 003 

4 

6 

10 

6 

1 

93 


Camden 

128, 042 
452, 513 
132, 020 

9 

20 

l 

n 

1 

o 


3 

32 

401 

8 


Newark 

u 

18 

A 


0 

Trenton 




8 

Pennsylvania: 





I 

.■HI 

Philadelphia 

1,979,364 

57 

79 

68 


34 

33 

744 

58 

14 

mml 

Pittsburgh 

631, 563 
112, 707 

25 

19 

3 


Reading. 

6 

0 


1 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 





Ohio: 









Cincinnati 

409,333' 
936, 485 
279, 836 
287,380 

5 

9 

1 



50 
277 
548 
19 9 


Cleveland 

30 

22 

JL 

Mi 

25 

8 

Columbus. _ 

12 

22 

4 

OtJ 

3 

H9 

m 

2 

Toledo 

A 

* 

1 

Indiana: 

rk 

Sr 

2 

/ 

0 

, Fort Wayne 

Iffdianapolis-- 

97,846 
358,819 
80,091 
71, 071^ 

11 

12 

2 

7 

i 

A 

0 

0 

14 

555 

16 

7 

H 


4 

t 

H. 

0 

u 

u 

Hfl 

, 

0 

k 

1 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

■ 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 


3 

1 

1 

0 

70 

4 

5 

29 

11 

32 

9 

23 

11 


72 

538 

10 

4 

12 

37 

8 

102 

79 

7 


34 

82 

7 

13 

5 

27 

2 


No estimate made. - 
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City reports for week ended April S , 1926 — Ooniinued 


Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July l, 
1925, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

poi ted 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

1 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL— 










continued 










Illinois: 










Chicago.... 

2, 995, 239 

66 

95 

55 

157 

51 

107 

8 

165 

Peoria 

81,56-1 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 

7 

Springfield 

63, 923 

8 

1 

0 

3 

3 

24 

8 

3 

Michigan: 










Detroit 

1, 245, 824 

27 

48 

39 

22 

24 

427 

5 

85 

Flint 

130, 316 

5 

4 

3 

3 

4 

15 

1 

31 

Grand Rapids 

153, 698 

7 

3 

0 

0 

4 

25 

1 

8 

Wiseonsm: 










Kenosha 

50, 89 1 

12 

2 

2 

11 


0 

1 


Machson 

46, 385 


1 







Milwaukee 

509, 192 

72 

14 

17 

13 

10 

112 

43 

35 

Racine 

67, 707 

7 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

7 

0 

Superior. 

39, 671 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

2 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 










Minnesota: 










Duluth 

110,502 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

4 

Minneapolis 

425,435 

44 

15 

9 

0 

1 

229 

6 

10 

St. Paul 

246, 001 

4 

15 

3 

0 

0 

15 

6 

10 

Iowa: 










Davenport 

52, 469 

1 

0 

0 

0 


2 

0 


Des Moines.... 

141' 441 

0 

2 

1 

20 


319 

10 


Sioux City 

76,411 

4 

1 

1 

0 


2 

1 


Waterloo 

36, 771 

4 

0 

0 

0 


5 

0 


Missouri: 









Kansas City 

367,481 

15 

7 

2 

10 

30 

341 

4 

25 

St. Joseph 

78,342 

2 

1 

1 

4 

4 

8 

0 

3 

St. Louis 

821, 543 

30 

38 

57 

3 

1 

413 

7 


North Dakota: 









Fargo 

26,403 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

0 

Grand Forks 

34,811 j 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 


South Dakota: 









Aberdeen . 

35,036 

6 

0 

1 

0 


7 

42 


Sioux Falls 

30, 127 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Nebraska: 










' Lincoln 

60, 941 

4 

2 

1 

0 

3 

0 

2 

2 

Omaha 

211, 768 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

23 

0 

19 

Kansas: 










Topeka 

55,411 

10 

1 

1 

0 

2 

23 

2 

2 

Wichita 

88, 367 

10 

1 

0 

0 

0 

138 

0 

3 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 










Delaware: 










Wilmington... 

122, 049 

1 

2 

5 

0 

G 

20 

0 

11 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

796, 296 

73 

26 

13 

22 

7 

463 

144 

46 

Cumberland....... 

33, 741 

1 

0 

3 

1 

2 

41 

0 

3 

Frederick 

32, 035 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

55 

2 

3 

District of Columbia: 










Washington 

497,906 

84 

10 

38 

5 

4 

431 

0 

IS 

Virginia: 










Lynchburg. 

30, 395 

18 

1 

0 

0 

0 

94 

0 


Norfolk 

(i) 

31 

1 

1 

0 

0 

5 

3 

3( 

Richmond... 

386,403 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

18 

9 

* 

Roanoke 

58,208 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

141 

0 

i 

West Virginia: 









Charleston 

49, 019 

11 

1 

0 

5 

1 

19 

0 


Huntington. 

63, 485 

0 

o 

I 

0 

0 

1 

0 


Wheeling 

56,203 

8 

1 

1 

0 

0 

95 

0 

i; 

North Carolina: 









Raleigh . . 

30, 371 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 


Wilmington r . 

37, 061 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 


Winston-Salem 

69, 031 

. 8 

0 

1 

0 

3 

20 

2 


Soa%=Carolma: 










^IPnaidRstnn - 

73, 125 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


' Columbia. .... 

41,225 

7- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 


Greenville 

27. 311 

7 

n 

I 

r» 

1 n 

A 

1 <7 



1 No estimate made. 
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City reports for week ended April 8, 1926 — Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
1025, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- ; 
ported i 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

eases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

SOUTH ATLANTIC— COD. 










Georgia: 










Atlanta 

0) 

7 

2 

5 

41 

1 

10 

4 

12 

Brunswick 

10,809 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Savanna ti 

93, 134 

: 9 

1 

1 

15 

5 

8 

0 

6 

Florida: 










St. Petersburg 

26,847 


0 



0 



2 

Tampa, 

94,743 

2 

1 

1 

0 

3 

1 

1 

8 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Kentucky: 










Co\ ington 

58, 309 


0 



0 



7 

Louisville ... 

! 305, 935 

9 

6 

2 

19 

i 1 

1 397 

0 

27 

Tennessee: 










Memphis 

174, 533 

30 

5 

4 

0 

4 

62 

9 

6 

Nashville.. 

136, 220 

3 

0 

2 

0 

9 

43 

0 

15 

Alabama: 










Birmingham 

205. 670 

9 

2 

3 

CO 

4 

59 

4 

12 

Mobile 

65, 955 

1 

J 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Montgomery 

46, 481 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

22 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas: 



i 







Fort Smith.. 

31,643 

6 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 


Little Rock 

74, 216 

1 

1 

0 

2 

o 

9 

0 

jj 

Louisiana: 









New Orleans 

414,493 

1 

7 

6 

11 

14 

0 

0 

12 

Shreveport 

57,857 j 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

O 

0 j 

6 

Oklahoma: 










Oklahoma City 

0) 

0 

1 

1 

43 

4 

15 

0 

5 

Texas: 










Dallas 

194, 450 

27 

3 

2 

4 

2 

1 

0 

6 

Galveston . 

48, 375 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

1 

Houston. 

164, 954 

2 

2 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

San Antonio 

198, 069 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

O 

to 

8 

MOUNTAIN 










Montana: 










Billings _ 

17, 971 

2 

0 

! ° 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

Great Falls 

29,883 ! 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Helena 

12,037 


0 

: i 

0 

0 

0 


O 

M’ssoula 

12, 668 

0 

1 

i ° 

0 

0 

0 

2 


Idaho: 










Boise 

23,042 

2 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 


Colorado. 










Denver 

280,911 

42 

9 

9 


3 

31 

2 

12 

Pueblo 

43,787 

9 

1 

1 

0 

0 

17 

1 

l 

Arizona: 










Phoenix 

Tf foh * 

38,069 

0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

m tali. 

Salt Lake City 

130,948 

13 

3 

5 

0 

0 

4 

18 

2 

Nevada: 










Beno 

12,665 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

°| 

I 

PACIFIC 










Washington: 








i 


Seattle 

(i) 

20 

5 

1 

0 


33 

23 


Spokane.-, 

108,897 

10 

3 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Tacoma 

104,455 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

it 

0 

Oregon; 










Portland 

282,383 

9 

4 

11 

1 

0 

17 

10 

6 

California: 




1 






Los Angelos .... 

0) 

50 

09 

58 ] 

13 

2 i 

7 

j? ; 

7 

Sacramento 

72,269 

5 

1 

4 

2 

2 

0 

rt 

2 

San Francisco. 

557,530 

38 

21 

15 

3 

2 ; 

49 

17 i 

j 

7 


' 1 No estimate made. 
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City reports for week ended April 8, 1826 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

culo- 

sis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Division, State, 
and city 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

Expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

Expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

Expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

NEW ENGLAND 












Maine: 












Portland 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

21 

New Hampshire: 












Concord 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Nashua 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Vermont: 












Barre 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

Massachusetts: 












Boston 

64 

98 

0 

0 

0 

20 

1 

1 

0 

107 

325 

Fall River 

3 

5 

0 

0 

* 0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

37 

Springfield 

6 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

15 

44 

Worcester 

10 

3 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

3 

103 

Rhode Island: 












Pawtucket 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

32 

Providence 

8 

8 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

136 

Connecticut: 












Bridgeport 

8 

21 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

04 

Hartford 

6 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

5 

63 

Hew Haven... 

10 

19 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

5 

82 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 












New York: 












Buffalo 

21 

15 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

37 

249 

New York 

264 

200 

1 

0 

0 

i 114 

8 

11 

1 

67 

2,026 

Rochester 

17 


0 


0 

4 

0 


0 


89 

Syracuse 

New Jersey: 

1$ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

20 

46 

Camden 

4 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

b 

7 

44 

Newark 

25 

25 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

1 

0 

21 

154 

Trenton 

3 

■ 6 

0 

0 

0 

4 ' 

1 

1 

0 

j 1 

- 33 

Pennsylvania: 

76 1 











Philadelphia .. 


84 

0 

0 

1 o 

31 

3 

2 

0 

3t 

569 

Pittsburgh 

22 j 

59 

0 

0 

0 

17 

1 

1 

0 

49 

307 

Reading 

4 j 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

28 

EAST NORTH CEN- 












TRAL 












Ohio: 












Cincinnati 

13 

15 

2 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

32 

■’ 188 

Cleveland 

25 

87 

1 

0 

0 

20 

1 

1 

0 

151 

357 

Columbus 

9 

18 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

4 

90 

Toledo. 

15 

6 

5 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

10 

80 

Indiana: 












Fort Wayne... 

3 

7 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1, 

32 

Indianapolis... 

9 

8 

4 

21 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

24 

123 

South Bend 

4 

4 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

15 

Terre Haute... 

3 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

23 

Illinois: 












Chicago 

120 

138 

3 

1 

0 

64 

2 

1 

0 

38 

920 

Peoria 

3 

7 

0 

0 

“ 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

27 

Springfield 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

18 

33 

Michigan: 












Detroit 

S3 

113 

2 

0 

0 

21 

1 

1 

0 

69 

455 

Flint 

6 

23 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

27 

Grand Rapids. 

8 

25 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

41 

46 

Wisconsin: 












TTpmosha 

3 

1 

% 

0 

o 


0 

0 


1 


'M ' adifirm . 

4 

l 




0 





Milwaukee 

29 

31 

5 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

40 

139 

Racine 

4 

1 

l 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

34 

28 

Superior 

3 

12 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

14 

WEST NORTH CEN- 












TRAL 












Minnesota: 












TYnlnt.h , . , 

5 

20 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

*0 

6 

19 

Minneapolis... 

30 

47 

S 

0 

0 

S 

1 

1 

0 

10 

p > 105 

St. Paul 

31 

41 

6 

0 

0 

8 

1 

0 

b 

23 

'77 


» Pulmonary tuberculosis only. 
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City reports for week ended April 8, 1 Continued 


•Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 
culo- 
! Sis, 

. deaths 
re- 
ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

| cough, 

1 cases 
| re- 
I ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

; esti- 
mated 
expect- 
ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases' 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

WEST NORTH CEN- 












TRA.L — COQ. 












jFowa: 












Davenport 

1 

4 

3 

0 



0 

0 


2 


Des Moines 

7 

2 ! 

3 

G 



0 

0' 


7 


Sioux City 

2 

0 

1 

7" 



o. 

0> 

j 

0 ! 


Waterloo I 

2 

2 

o 

0 



0 : 

0 


0‘ 

■ 

Missouri: 






i 

1 





Kansas City...: 

11 

34 

2 

0 

0 

10 i 

0 ! 

0 

0 

34 

139 

Sfc. Joseph 

2 

3 

0 

D 

0 

0 

o' 

0 

0 

3 

24 

St. Louis 

34 

200 

4 

10 

‘ 0 

7 

2 ! 

1' 

•0 

37 

331 

North Dakota: 












Fargo 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

l‘ 

0 

0 

6 

Grand Folks.. 

1 

0 

0 

0 



o : 

0 


0 ! 


South Dakota: 











' 

Aberdeen 

2 

9 

o 

0 



0 

0 


3 


Sioux Falls 

2 | 

0 

0 

ft. 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 ] 

0 j 

1 

Nebraska: 











Lincoln 

4 i 

0 

0 

4 = 

0 

2 

0 i 

1 

0 1 

12 ! 

20 

Omaha 

4 

37 

6 

5 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

1 

75 

Kansas: 












Topeka 

3 

4 

1 

1 

0 

1 

<H 

0 

0 

6 

'24 

Wichita 

2 

2 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 ; 

0 

0 

5 

26 

SOX'TH ATLANTIC 












Delaware: 












Wilmington.- 

2 

9 

0 

0- 

0 

2 

i 

0 

0 

2 

36 

Maryland: 












Baltimore ..... 

30 

27 

1 

0 ! 

0 

12 

2 

0 : 

0 

39 

247 

Cumberland 

1 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 ' 

0' 

4) 

0 

13 

Frederick...... 

1 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

1 

0 

0 ' 

0 

0 

6 

District of Col : 












^Washington... 

24 

22 

2 

i; 

0 

8, 

l‘ 

8' 

0 

38 

125 

Virginia* 












Lynchburg — 

1 

0 

1 

o 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5. 

6 

Norfolk 

1 

0 

p 

o 

0 

% 

0 

0 

0 



Richmond 

2 

14 

0 

g 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U 

Roanoke 

l 

1 

0 

i 

0 

l 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

West Virginia: 












Charleston...... 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

15 

48 

Huntington.... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0’ 

Wheeling 

2 

3 

0 

9 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

34 

North Carolina: 












Raleigh 

0 

l 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

Wilmington... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

18 

Winston- 












Salem 

0 

2 

5 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

South Carolina: 












Charleston 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

t 

0 

0 

0 

1 

26 

Columbia 

0 

2 

0 

2 

() 

0 

0 

0 

,0 

0 


Greenville 

0 

2/ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

•0 

3 

14 

Georgia: 












Atlanta 

4 

3 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

2 

82 

Brunswick..... 

0 

i a 

0 

G 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.0 I 

0 

4 

Savannah 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

>0 j 

0 

30 

Florida: 









i 



St. Petersburg. 

0 


0 


0 

2 

0 


'0 ! 


23 

Tampa. 

i 0 

J 

0 

16 

0 

2 

I 

2 

X 

0, 

i 

36 

EAST SOUTH 










j 


CENTRAL 





1 







Kentucky: 












Covington 

2 


0 


0 

1 

1 


0 


23 

Louisville...... 

5 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

l 

2 


23 

m 

Tennessee: 












Memphis 

4 

28 

3 

8 

0 

« 

0 

1 

0 

0 

75 

Nashville 

2 

4 

2 

0 

1 0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

r 

U 


l 

5 

! g 

11 

1 ' 0 

9 

1 

3< 

0 

* JS 

65 

iMotxdft * * *. „ # 

l 

a 

> 1 

0 

1 •» 0 

3 

01 

0 ! 

0 

,0 

29 

Mcmtg^mry-r- 

0 

% 

1 

0 

[■ 0 

0 

0 1 

0 I 

ft 

0 

8 
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April 23, 1926 


City reports for week ended April S } 1926 — Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

culo- 

sis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

i 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

i Cases, 

| esti- 
! mated 
'expect- 
ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

WEST SOUTH 






. 






CENTRAL 












Arkansas: 












Fort Smith 

1 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 


7 


Little Bock 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Louisiana- 












New Orleans.. 

5 

6 

4 

2 

0 

16 

2 

6 

0 

0 

167 

Shreveport 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

31 

Oklahoma- 












Oklahoma City 

2 

. 2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

Texas: 












Dallas 

2 

7 

3 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

21 

i 54 

Galveston 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Houston 

1 

1 

0 

12 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

56 

San Antonio... 

1 

1 

i 0 

1 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 

MOUNTAIN 












Montana: 












Billings.. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Gieat Falls 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

7 

Helena 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 

Missoula 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

9 

Idaho: 












Boise. 

1 

‘ 0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 j 

5 

Colorado. 












Denver 

13 

13 

3 

0 

0 

11 

0 

3 

0 

97 

86 

Pueblo 

1 

2 

0 

0 

O i 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

13 

Arizona: 












Phoenix 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34 

Utah: 












Salt Lake City. 

3 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

51 

24 

Nevada: 












Beno 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

G 

4 

PACIFIC 












Washington: 












Seattle 

9 

23 

3 

5 



0 

1 


9 


Spokane 

4 

20 

7 

0 



0 

0 


3 


Tacoma 

2 

2 

2 

20 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

9 

15 

Oregon: 












Portland 

7 

15 

10 

2 

G 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

m 

California: 












Los Angeles... 

22 

23 

4 

03 

10 

29 

2 

1 

0 

14 

223 

Sacramento — 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

33 

San Francisco- 

15 

19 

4 

8 

0 

9 

2 

2 

1 

1 

166 


Division, State, and city 


Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infantile 
paralysis) 







Cases, 









esti- 



Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

mated 

Cases 

Deaths 







expect- 









ancy 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

2 

- 17 

6 

e 

0 

0 

l 


0 

0 

1 

0 

; o 

0 

0 

0 . 

K 0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


NEW ENGLAND 

New Hampshire: 

Concord 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

Worcester--.. 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

, New York— 

New Jersey: 

- Newark 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia....—.., 
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City reports for week ended April S, 1 926 — Continued 


Division, State, and city 

Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infantile 
paralysis) 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

j:am north centr cl 










Ohio: 










Columbus-.. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois 










Chicago ..... 

3 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Michigan: 










Detroit 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wisconsin: 










Badne 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTR VL 










Iowa* 










Sioux City 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Missouri: 






| 




Si. Louis 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 






1 




Maryland: 

i ! 









Baltimore 


0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

o ; 

0 

0 

West Virginia: 










Wheeling 

0 

0 1 1 

1 ’ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia: 



1 



! 




Atlanta 

1 

1 

i 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 



! 







Kentucky: 










Louisville 

1 

0 

i o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tennessee- 










Memphis 

0 

o 

o 

o 

o 

3 

o 

0 

o 

Alabama; 



1 






Birmingham 

o 

o 

0 

o 

2 

o 

o 

o 

0 

Mobile 

1 

1 

o 

0 

6 

1 

0 

< 6 

o 

MOUNTAIN 









Montana: 





I 





Missoula 

1 

o 

o 

o 

0 

1 0 

o 

0 

0 

Colorado: 





| 





Denver 

o 

o 

0 

i 

1 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

PACIFIC 




! 

1 

1 

i 


W u>hmgion: 



I 


I 

1 

1 


i 


Seattle 

2 

0 


0 

1 o 

0 

0 

> 0 

0 

Spokane 

5 

0 

i 0 

0 

0 

0 

) 0 1 o 

0 

Tacoma 

1 

i s n 

o 

o 

0 

o 

i 0 

0 

Oregon: 










Portland 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

California: 






I 




Los Angeles 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

Sacramento 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

San Francisco 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 103 
eities for the five-week period ended April 3, 1926, compared with 
those for a like period ended April 4, 1925. The population figures 
used in computing the rates are approximate estimates as of July i , 
1925 and 1926, respectively, authoritative figures for many of the 
cities not being available. The 103 cities reporting cases had an 
estimated aggregate population of nearly 30,000,000 in 1925 and 
nearly 30,500,000 in 1926. The 96 cities reporting deaths had more 
than 29,250,000 estimated population in 2925 and more than 29,- 
750,000 in 1926. The number of cities included in each group and 
the estimated aggregate populations are shown in a separate table 
below* 
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April 2n, 1020 


Summary of weekly reports from cities , February 28 to April 3 , 1926 — Annual 
rates per lOOfiOO population — Compared with rates for the corresponding period 
of 1925 1 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Mar. ! 
7, 1923 | 

Mar. 

6, 1926 

Mar. 
11, 1925 

ii 

Mar. I 1 
13, 1920 

I 1 

Mar. 
21, 1925 

f| 

Mar. 
20, 19261 

I j 

1 Mar. i 
,2b, 1925 

1 Mar. 
27, 3926 

Apr. | Apr. 
4,1925 3,1926 

1 

103 cities 

150 1 

1 124 

162 

1 

| 0 114 

101 

| 4 120 

j 5 162 

6 331 

170 j 

“ 323 


New England 


97 

170 

78 il 

141 

i 128 11 115 I 

139 

105 

SO 

Middle Atlantic 

wo ! 

111 

j 213 

112 | 

I So 

123 | 

230 j 

112 

240 

8 135 

East North C ential 

IG7 i 

12‘* ‘ 

120 

» 107 1 

125 

9S j 

101 I 
239 

101 

86 

* 112 

West North Ceniial 

273 * 

'235 

195 

214 

193 

144 

146 

213 i 

156 

South Atlantic 

CS 

109 , 

86 

8b , 

129 

G9 , 

90 i 

! U 62 

77 i 

96 

East South Central 

5b 

47 


*28 1 

63 

<2h 1 

7)3 

< 39 

21 

‘61 

West South Cential 

137 1 

1 103 l! 150 

103 i 

92 

103 1 

Hi : 

! 353 

79 

, 60 

Mountain 

S3 


102 

109 

139 

73 

129 

! 255 

120 

1 146 

Pacific 

224 

189 

188 

14S 

1 

| 237 

283 1 

& 170 

i 

| 210 

350 

202 



MEASLES CASE RATES 


103 cit ‘es 

403 

2 L 883 j 

433 

i 

,31.693 

487 1 

4 J, 786 

1 

5 489 i 1 

* 1,837 

1 537 

1 . . 

" 1,689 

New England 

633 

2,446 | 

522 

1,969 

700 

1,725 

728 1 

1,347 

923 

1,463 

Middle Atlantic 

426 

1.840 1 

516 

1 1,713 

C.*5 

1 855 

630 , 

1,835 

731 

5 1,835 

East North Central 

738 

i 2, 691 1 

695 

,02,132 

726 

3,991 

747 I 

2,088 

685 

» 1, 503 

W T est North Cential 

66 

-’845 , 

72 

1,637 

90 

3,872 

bh 

2,3ll(i 

74 

2,391 

South Atlantic 

94 

2,097 

13S 

1 2, 267 

179 

2,795 

129 , 

ll, 2,750 

198 

2,071 

East South Cential 

79 

1,323 

11 

<1.499 

63 

4 2, 408 

32 

<3,096 

63 

<3,063 

West South Central 

22 

17 ! 

84 

1 39 

40 | 

13 

9 1 

125 

84 

43 

Mountain 

2S 

209 

740 

i 337 

555 

328 

37 , 

810 

213 

555 

Pacific - 

102 

278 ( 

i 

105 

326 

' i 

180 

321 

1 ,m l 

453 

199 

248 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


103 cities 

381 

2 290 

415 

1 

3 303 | 

411 

<301 

6 403 

i 

8 325 1 

394 

7 296 

New England 

563 

347 

515 

333 j 

525 

404 

582 

355 

515 

302 

Middle Atlantic 

370 

185 

437 

192 

416 

202 

404 

210 

434 

8 206 

East North Central 

403 

345 

460 

9 370 

460 

340 

449 

407 

412 

9 331 

West North Central 

752 

2 815 i 

697 

893 

768 

800 

731 

889 

713 

774 

South Atlantic 

161 

163 , 

207 

150 

138 i 

158 

157 

10 156 

165 i 

175 

East South Central 

179 ! 

187 1 

326 

< 149 

263 ! 

<154 

263 

< 149 i 

242 

<231 

West South Cential 

176 

90 ' 

301 

112 ! 

128 

138 

97 

146 , 

48 

86 

Mountain 

277 1 

337 

394 

218 | 

416 

246 

240 

209 

268 

146 

Pacific 

207 

313 j 

218 

251 

207 

2b0 

«2U 

28b j : 

182 

251 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


103 cities 



59 

1 

2 40 

61 

J 30 

*50 

•38 

55 

7 43 

New England 

0 

0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 t 

12 

0 

Middle Atlantic 

1 

o : 

5 

0 

8 

0 

7 

si 

21 

«0 

East North Central 

40 

23 

37 

*19 

30 

20 

31 

10 

22 

*17 

West North Central.-- 

111 

2 02 

121 

67 

9b 

49 

131 

57 

84 

46 

South Atlantic 

48 

Hi 

56 

49 

54 

60 

63 

mmm 

40 

41 

East South Central.- 


67 1 

iHiUM 

<72 

! 503 

<88 

389 

<61 

378 

<305 

West South Central 

70 

194 i 

■E9 

142 

El 

138 

H9 

142 ' 

ii 

90 

Mountain ; 

46 

36 

92 

18 

05 

64 

18 

27 1 

38 

55 

Pacific 

196 

mm 

235 


202 

164 

*182 

■HI 

243 

348 


1 The figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of 
eases reported. Populations used are estimated as of July 1, 1025 and 1026, respectively. 

2 Kansas City, Mo., not included. 

* Madison, Wis., and Covington, Ky,, not included. 

* Covington, Ky., not included. 

* Spokane, wash., not included. 

* Norfolk, Va, r and Covington, Ky., not included. 

7 Rochester, N. Y,, Madison, Wis., and Covington, Ky., not included. 

* Rochester, N. Y., not included. 

• Madison, Wis., not included. 

Norfolk, Va„ not included. 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities, February 28 to April $, 1926 — Annual 
rates per 100,009 population — Compared iviih rates for the corresponding period 
of 1925 — Continued 

TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



i'S 

tS* 

Mar. 

6, 1926 

Mar. 

14,1925 

Mar, 
13, 1926 

' 

Alar. 
21, 1925 

Mar. 

20,1926 

Mar. 
28, 1925 

Mar. 
27, 1926 

Apr. 
4, 1925 

Apr. 

3, 1926 

103 cities,, 

30 

no 

9 

*8 

11 

*6 

«10 

«8 

a 

*10 

Now England 

7 

12 

5 

5 

29 

0 

12 

0 

5 

7 

Middle Atlantic 

10 

4 

5 

7 

8 

4 

7 

10 

4 

«8 

East North Central 

8 

5 

3 

9 4 

6 

3 

3 

4 

3 

»3 

West North Central 

6 

SO 

10 

4 

8 

2 

a 

2 

2 

8 

South Atlantic 

8 

6 

23 

8 

21 

21 

12 

10 i C 

29 

17 

East South Central 

32 

10 

i 32 

46 

42 

4 22 

53 

4 17 

16 

<33 

West South Central 

26 

39 

1 26 

I 4 

22 

9 

40 

9 

31 ! 

34 

Mountain 

9 1 

146 

18 

146 

0 

9 

o 

27 

0 

3$ 

Pacific — - 

14 

16 

j 14 

l 

1 ° 

0 

5 

5 26 

13 

19 ; 

U 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


00 cities 

30 

5 31 

33 

9 71 

40 

76 

31 

1097 

33 

9 89 

New England 

17 

12 

34 

24 

29 

45 

29 

69 

34 

109 

Middle Atlantic.,,. 

15 

bS 

24 

1Q5 

29 

95 

22 

111 

21 

100 

East North Central-. 

25 

14 

31 

»32 

46 

65 

38 

104 

36 

H 10 

West North Central 

34 

2 5 

32 

35 

40 

31 

44 

38 

38 

38 

South Atlantic — j 

! 50 

47 

31 

77 

50 

51 

12 

10 82 

27 

58 

East South Central 

95 

250 

84 

197 

no 

223 

79 

254 

63 

99 

West South Central.,,.,,,.. 

135 

432 

102 

104 

73 

156 

34 

123 

34 

109 

Mountain 

IS 

109 

46 

146 

46 ! 

46 

37 

64 

376 

27 

Pacific. — 

25 

32 

15 

21 

,_ u 1 

18 

47 | 

L 14 

25 

21 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


96 cities 

196 

2 269 

214 | 

9 325 

208 

372 1 

197 

10372 

197 

9 335 

New England— 

218 

187 

220 

237 

mm 

357 | ! 

211 

HI 

242 

468 


209 

357 

’ 213 

460- 

216 

503 }l 

198 

493 

214 

432 


182 

206 


9 289 

208 

355 M 

KOI 

351 

171 

9 321 

West North Central— 

136 

2 96 


146 

107 

U4 i 

161 

159 

186 

359 

South Afclaulle 

251 : 

340 

> 232 

KJS 

275 

349 

232 

330 

219 

289 


247 

1 311 

336 | 

389 

263 


247 

477 

247 

358 

West South Central 

218 

, 387 j 

IC9 

255 

169 

279 . 

ICO 

175 i 

160 

108 

Mountain 

129 

237 * 

203 


j 166 

200 

104 

193 

157 

155 

Pueifie — 

124 

117 1 

* 138 I 

92 

m s 

99 1 

11 

142 

117 

142 

1 

67 


a Kansas City* Ma.» not included. 7 Rochester, N. Y., Madison, Wi» , and Oov- 

* Madison, V. is., and Covington, Ky , not included, ington, Ky., not included. 

* Covington, Ky., not included. 51 Rochester, N - . Y„ not included. 

* Spokane, Wash , not included. 9 Madison. Wis , no! included. 

* Norfolk, Va. f and Covington, Ky , not included. 11 Norfolk, Va., noL included. 

Numhtr of citie* included in summary of weekly reports, and aggregate population of 
cities in each group , approximated as of July 1 , 192$ and 1926, re* pee Neely 


Group of cities 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
eases 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 

Aggregate 
of cities 
cases 

population 

reporting 

Aggregate population 
of cities reporting 
deaths 

deaths 

1925 

1928 

1925 

1926 

Total 

—a 

96 

29,944,996 

30,473, 129 

29*251,658 

29,764,201 

Now England- 

. .2 

12 

2^17^124 

2, 206, 124 

3,176,124 

2,206*124 

Middle Atlantic 


10 

10,346,970 

10,476,970 

10,346,970 

10,476,970 

East North Central 

16 

16 

7,481,656 

7,655.436 

7,481 056 

7, 655, 436 

West North Central ... 

14 

n 

2.594.962 

2,634,662 

2,461,380 

2, 499, 936 

South Atlantic 

21 

21 

MMmm 

2, 776,070 

2,716,070 

2,776,070 

East South Central 

7 

7 

993,103 

1,004,953 

993,103 

1,004,953 

West South Central 

8 

6 

1,384,057 

1,212,057 

L 07B, 198 

1,103,695 

Mmmfcftfrn _ 

9 

9 

563, 912 

572,773 

563,912 

572,773 

a^keuiA I 

$ 

4 

1,888,142 

1,934,084 

1,434,245 

1,469,114 








FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAR EAST 

Reports for the weeks ended March 20 and March 21\ 1926 , — The 
following reports for the weeks ended March 20 and March 27, 1926, 
were transmitted by the far eastern bureau of the health section of 
the League of Nations' secretariat, located at Singapore, to the head- 
quarters at Geneva: 

WEEK ENDED MARCH 20, 1026 



Plague 

Cholera 

Small- 

pox 


Plague 

i 

1 Cholera 

Small- 

pox 

Port 







Port 







1 

, ja 

88 

q> 

i 

1 

a 

3 

3 

1 

as 


8 

as 

A 

Q> 

1 

<as 

1 

8 

i 

J3 

I 


O 

p 


P 

o 

P 


Q 

1 P 

© 

o 

P 



Q 


45 

47 

82 

i Kobe 

0 

: 0 

0 

0 

ft 

o 

Bombay 



Q 

.... 

ft 

27 

21 

6 

9 

| Osaka 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

Madras . 

Rangoon 


0 

10 

Q 

0 

.... 

4 

2 

2 

9 

! Niigata 

Tsurnga 

0 

0 

0 

l 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

ft 

Karachi 

Negapatam ... 

•— 


ft 

0 

4 

2 

2 

2 

Hakodate 

Keelung (Formosa).... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

0 
i 0 

0 

ft 


1 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pusan 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

ft 

0 


0 

Q 

0 

0 

ft 

6 

Chemulpo 

0 

0 

Q 

Q 

0 

0 


1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Dairen 

0 

0 

a 

ft 

3 

0 

Pori Swefctenham * 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Adelaide 

o 

ft 

0 

ft 

ft 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

Brisbane.. ...... 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

Q 

0 

Batavia 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Fremantle 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

Surabaya 

1 

X 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Melbourne. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

Q 

0 

a 

ft 

0 

Sydney 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

0 


1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Rockhampton 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Townsville 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Port Darwin 

ft 

0 

ft 

d 

0 

0 

"PflAAnfr rKnmntrfri 

o 

() 

0 

o 

ft 

0 

Broome 

ft 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

Kobrin g fBhin) 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

Port Moresby 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Makassar _ - _ __ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Auckland 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

ft 

Mcnada 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

Wellington 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

ft 

- Ban | ermassin _ 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

Christchurch 

Q 

0 

ft 

ft 

0 

0 

Balik-Paprm 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

Invercargill.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pontianak (Borneo)... 
Sandakan (NorthBor- 

0 

0 

0 

a 

ft 

0 

Noumea (New Gale* 
donia) 

0 

; 0 

0 

0 

0 

! 0 

0 

a 

o 

0 

ft 

ft 

o 

ft 

6 

Honolulu __ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kuching (Sarawak)... 
Timor Dilly . 

0 

4 

0 

Suez 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

| 0 

ft 

0 

, ft 

0 

L 0 

Tor Quarantine Sta- 







Manila 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

ft 

' 0 

tion 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Roilp TT _ n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Alexandria - 

0 

0 

0 

, 0 

0 

0 

Join _ _ 

0 

o 

0 

i o 

0 

0 

Port Said 

0 

0 

0 

0} 

0 

0 

Cebu 

1 0. 

L <1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mombasa (Kenya) . ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


! 0 

> o 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

Zanzibar 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bangkok 

3 

1 2 

84 

61 

8 

7 

Massowah . 

0 

0 

0 

p 

0 

0 

Saigon and Cholon 

Haiphong 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Djibuti 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

; 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Berbers 

' 0 

; o 

ft 

* ft 

0 

0 

Toarane 

0 

; o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mozambique 

0 

0 

0 

Or 

0 

ft 

Hongkong. . . . J . 

ft 

! 0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

Lourenco Marques. ... 
Durban 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

?lnaTighp*i 

* 0 

0 

0 

0 


’ 8 

0 

; 0 

ft 

0 

ft 

0 

Amoy : ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.... 

3 

" East London. 

0 

0 

ft 

, ft 


ft 

Nftgftsfftjri 1 * * ' 1 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

Port Elizabeth - 

! 0 

0 

ft 

0 

1 0 

; 0 

Yokohama.. 

Simonoseki 

0 

0 

a 

ft 


1ft 


Cape Town. 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

- ft 

0 

ft 

ft 

0 

”1 

Port Louis (Mauritius) 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.2 

Moji... 

ft 

ft 

0 

0 

2 

ft 

Seychelles.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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WEEK ENDED MARCH 27, 1928 


Port 

Plague I 

Cholera 

i 

Small- 

pox 


Plague 1 

Cholera 

1 Small- 
pox 

8 | 

i\ 

a 1 
c, 

P 1 

I 

TS 

o 

53 

6 

P 

1 

1' 

K 

% 

n 

o 

CO *1 

A j 

0) 

p 

Port 

w 

c 

Vi 

o 

c 

r r 

A 

+■» , 
es 

< 3 , 

p 

£ 

8 

u 

ja 

1 

p 

V) 

<u 

Vi 

a 

o 

a 

4* 

8 

p 


1 

1 

0 j 


48 

!i 

1 

44 

26 I 

Kobe 

0 

0 

0 

0 ’ 

0 

0 

Brnnhw 


o 


O' 57 i 

13 

Osika 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mil elms __ 

j 

0 


9 

ll 

- t 

i ii Nugata I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



14 


1 



2 

Tsuruga 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


' i 

o I 


0 

1 

10 

1 " 

Hakodate | 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

K ogapatam 

i 

0 


0 


3 

3 

Keelung (Formosa) i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 0 

0 1 

0 

o 

1 

0 

0 l 

Fusan ' 

0 

0 

0 

o 

ft 

0 

Basra 

0 1 

0 1 

0 

o 

M 

i 

1 

Chemulpo 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


o 

o 

n 

ft 

I 

1 

1 

Dairen 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.0 

Port Hwettenham - ... 

o 

0 1 

6 

0 

1' 

0 

0 

1 Adelaide 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PpHATlg 

! o 1 

0 1 

o 

o 

!' 

0 

0 

Brisbane 

0 

0 

0 

i 0 

0 

0 

Batavia 

l 0 1 

0 

0 

0 

ll 

0 

0 

F remar tie 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Surabaya 

1 2 1 

2 > 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 ! 

Melbourne 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Samarung. 

1 o| 

0 i 

0 

0 


0 

0 

Sydney, i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 3 

3 ! 

o 

o 

ll 

o 

0 I 

Rockhampton 

0 

! 0 

0 

0 

0 

! o 


SI 

0 | 

o 

ft 

1 

o 

ft ' 

Townsville 1 

0 

: o 

0 

0 

0 

1 o 


0 

0 1 

o 

ft 1. 

o 

1 ft 1» Port Dai win ! 

o 

[ 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(SuTTirdris) 

o 

0J 

0 

0 

1 

o 

0 l 

Broome__ 1 

o 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

{^ohanp C Ti ll ml 

6 

o 1 

i n 

0 

! 

o 

o 

Port Moresby... 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Makassar __ 

o 

o 

6 

ft 


0 

(T 

Auckland...' ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Men ad a 

i 0 

0 1 

o 

ft 

0 

o 

Wellington 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

B anl ermassin _ „ 

1 0 

0 1 

o 

0 


o 

o 

Ohristchuieh 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

BaliK-Papj.il 

1 0 

0 

0 

o 


0 

o 

Invercargill 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tarakan. _ 

1 0 1 

0 

o 

o 


0 

o 

N oumea~ (N ew Cale- 







Pontianak (Bornco)... 

1 °l 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

donia)... 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Fandakan (Noitb Bor- 








Honolulu. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

neo) 

1 0 

0 t 

0 

0 


0 

0 

Suez 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Kuchmg ( Sarawak) . . . 
Timur Dillv 

0 

0 

0[ 
0 1 

0 

o 

0 

o 

, 

1 2 

1 o 

0 

o 

Tor Quarantine Sta- 
tion 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

Manila 

0 

0 

o 

o 

1 

1 o 

o 

Alexandria.- 

0 

1 0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

Iloilo 

0 

! o 

ft 

ft 


1 o 

o 

: port Said 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

Join 

o 

! o 

! ft 1 ft 

t 

0 

o 

Port Sudan. 

0 

0 

I o 

0 

0 

0 

Cebu 

1 0 

1 0 

1 0 

0 


0 

0 

Mombasa (Kenya) — 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Zamboanga 

0 

1 0 

ft 

n 


, 0 

o 

Zanzibar 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

i 0 

0 

Bangkok 

1 3 

3 

' 90 f 52 


1 6 

f> 

Massowak 

0 

0 

0 

o 

f 0 

0 

Saigon and Cholon 

; o 

0 

I 2 

1 1 


, 2 

0 1 

Djibuti 

, 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Haiphong 

0 

0 

1 ft 

0 

1 

1 0 

0 

Berbera. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

Tourane 

0 

0 

i 0 

0 


' 0 

0 

Mozambique 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 


Hongkong 

1 0 

1)11 0 

i 0 


1 0 

0 

Loiiveneo Marques 

1 0 

0 

0 

1 0 

. cr 

•^0 

Shanghai 

1 0 

0 ' 

i 0 

, o 


1 

8 

Durban 

0 

0 

, o 

o 

0 

0 

Amoy 

1 0 

n 

0 

1 0 


”e” 

4 

East London 

0 

ft 

ft 

0 

i o 

0 

Nagasaki.. 

0 

0 

! o 

i 0 


0 

0 

Port Elizabeth 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

\ okoluma 

0 

o , 

o 

1 o 


3 


Cape Town 

0 

0 

' 0 

0 

0 

0 

Simonoseki 

o 

0 1 

o 

' 0 


0 

o 

PortLouis(AIauritias). 

0 

i o 

i 0 

0 

0 

0 

Aloji 

o 

0 , 

o 



1 

o 

j Seychelles. 

o 

0 

, 0 

0 

1 0 

0 


! 

1 


| o 

! 

1 






) 

. JL . 

1 . 



CANADA 

CommuvkaUe diseases— March 2S-April 8 , 1826 . — The following 
table shows the number of certain communicable diseases reported in,' 
seven Provinces of Canada during the week ended April 3, 1926. 
The information was supplied by the Canadian Ministry of Health. 


Disease 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns- 

wick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Mani- 

toba 

Sas- 

katch- 

ewan 

Alberta 

Total 

Cerebrospinal fever 




1 




1 

Influenza.- 

43 




1 



44 

Rmallrww ... . ' 





4 

1 

1 

12 


~| 


4 

2 

4 



10 

mmmm 

■1 

■■■ 
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April 23. 1926 


CUBA 

Communicable diseases — Provinces — January 1-31, 1933 . — Cases 
of disease were notified in the Provinces of Cuba for the month of 
January, 1925, as follows: 


Disease 

Pinar ' 
del rio 

"lEIabana 

Matan- 

zas 

; 

Santa 

Clara 

Cama- 
[ guay 

i Oriente 

Total 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 



1 


2 

2 

5 

Chicken pox 

8 

50 

7 

11 

I 

7 

84 

Diphtheria 

1 

14 

3 

9 

1 

1 

29 

Malaria 

1 | 

72 

4 

4 

43 

680 

804 

Measles 

2 

103 

149 

14 

4 

72 

344 

Paratyphoid fever - 


3 

19 I 

6 



28 

Scarlet fever 

2 

16 


7 



25 

Tetanus (infantile) 

1 


i 



i 1 

3 

Typhoid fever 

10 

30 

16 

22 

2 

! 15 

i 

95 


HAWAII TERRITORY 

Plague — A fatal case of plague was reported at Kakuihaelc, Island 
of Hawaii, March 19, 1926. 

PANAMA CANAL 

Communicable diseases — February, 1936 . — During the month of 
February, 1926, communicable diseases were reported in the Canal 
Zone, Colon, and Panama, as follows: 


Disease 

Canal Zone 

Colon 

Panama 

Infected in other! 
localities i 

Total 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Chicken pox 

1 



„ 

2 


1 

; 

4 


Diphtheria 

3 


1 


9 


1 

i 

14 i 

1 

Dysentery 

1 


1 

1 

6 

i \ 

6 


14| 

2 

Hookworm disease 



5 ' 


43 


32 


82 ’ 


Malaria... i 

55 

2 

1 



1 : 

30 


86 

3 

Measles 







6 


10 


Meningitis 

1 

1 



i 




i 

i 

Mumps 

6 




2 


4 

— -j 

12 


Pseumoni a.. 




2 


1(> 


i 


21 

Tuberculosis .. 


li 


30 


2 


2 


25 

Typhoid fever 



1 

1 



t 


1 

1 

Whooping cough 

7 


1 


_ _ • 

1 


8 


, 





I 





PERU 

Plague — February, 1926 . — Dining the month of February, 1926, 
cases and deaths from plague were reported in Peru as follows : 


Place 


Ayabaca 

Barranca y Supe 

Callao 

Oanete 

Chielayo „ 

Chimboie (country). 

Chineha 

Chota 

Oontumanza 

Cutervo 

Guadalupe 


Cases 

Deaths 

4 

! 0 

4 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

6 

4 

3 

3 

S 

* 1 

2 

2 

6 

3 

Present. 

0 

1 i 

0 


Place 


Huaeho.. 

Huancabamba,,. 
Huarai {country) 

Jayanea.. „ 

Lima (city; . 

Lima (country) - , 

Mbllendo 

Pncasmayo. 

Pisco 

Salaverry 

Trujillo, . 


Deaths 


KkOH»H(Oi«OOOnK 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

The reports contained in the following tables must not be considered as complete or final as regards 
lit her the lists of eountiies included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports are given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended April 23, 1926 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 


j Jan. 31-Feb. 6 

2,952 

1,733 


Philippine Islands. 





Manila ! 

Feb. 2l-Mar. 6 .... 

3 

1 


Province— 

S 




Batangas... 

! Feb. ‘7-13 

4 

4 


Bohol 

i Jan. 23-30 

1 

1 


Laguna 

j Jan 31-Feb/6 

1 

2 


Leyte 

i Jan. 3-9 

2 

2 


Mindoro 

! Dec 20-31 

35 

30 


Nueva Ecija 

Dec. 6-12 

1 

3 


Pampanga 

1 Feb. 7-20 

11 

9 


Rizal 

1 Jan. 3-16 

i 

76 

26 



PLAGUE 


Azores: 

St. Michaels, 


China: 

Nanking,, 

Ecuador: 

Guayquil. 


Hawaii Territory,. 


Kakuihaele 

India 

Madagascar,.,, 

Province— 

Moramanga — , 

Tananarive 

' Town- 

Fort Dauphin. . 

Tananarive 

Mauritius Island: 

Mofca 

Port Lewis 

Peru 

Union of South Africa: 
Winburg District. , 


Feb. 7-13.. 


Feb. 14-Mar. 6,. 
Mar. 1-15 


Mar. 19 

Jan. 31-Feb. 6_. 


Jan. 16-31. 
do 


-do,. 

-do.. 


Dec. 1-31.. 
.do.. 


Feb. 1-2S 

Feb. 21-27.. 


4, 603 


20 

147 

. 1 
5 

2 

0 

94 


1 

3,121 


19 

127 

1 

5 

2 

S 

44 


In outskirts of city of Ponta 
Delgada. 

Present. 

Rats destroyed, 10,135; found in- 
fected, 71. 

Feb. 2, 1926: One plague-infected 
rodent found near Bamakua 
Mill Co. 


Jan. 16-31, 1926: Cases, 173; 
deaths, 152. 


SMALLPOX 


Canada; 

Alberta 

Manitoba — 
Winnipeg 

Ontario 

Saskatchewan 

China: 

Amoy 

Changsha 

Chungking — 

Foochow 

Hangkow 

Hongkong — „ 
Liao-yang..., 
Manchuria— 


Mar. 28-Apr. 3 


Feb. 28-Mar, 6. 

Feb. 21-27 

‘Feb. 21-Mar."e"" 
Feb, 28-Mar. 6.... 

Feb. 14-27 

Mar, 7-13 


Dairen. 

Harbin. 

Shanghai 

Swatow 

Egypt: 


Feb. 15-Mar. 7 

Feb. 26-Mar. 4.„»„ 
Feb. 28-Mar. 13... 
Feb. 21-Mar, 13 j„ .... 


Port Said. 


Feb. 19-Mar. 4-... 
Feb. 26-Mar. 4 



Mar. 28-Apr. 3, 192C; One case. 
Mar. 28-Apr. 3, 3926: Cases, 4, 

Mar. 28-Apr. 3, 1926: Cases, 6. 
Mar. 28-Apr. 3, 1926: One case. 


Present. 

Do. 

Do# 


Cases, foreign only. 
Prevalent. 


* From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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April 23, 1026 


CHOLERA, PLACUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended April 23, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Great Britain: 

England and Wales 

Mar. 21-27 

178 



Hull 

do 

1 



Newcastle-on-Tyne.-..- 

do.... 

3 



Greece: 

Saloniki 

Mar. 9-15..,. 

1 


India __ 

Jan. 31-Feb. 6 

0,503 

2 

1,422 

1 


Indo-China: 

Saigon 

Mar. 1-7 

Including 100 square kilometers 
of surrounding territory. 
Reported as alas true. 

Do. 

Jamaica __ 

Mar. 21-27 

59 


Kingston 

do . 

5 


Japan- ! 

Yokohama 

Mar. 8-14 

17 

1 

Mexico. 

Guadalajara 

Mar. 31-Apr. 6 

1 


Mexico City. l 

Mar 21-27... 

2 


Including municipalities m Fed- 
eral District. 

Vera Oruz 

Mar. 29-Apr. 4 

1 

Portugal: 

Lisbon. . ! 

Feb. 14-Mar. 27...! 

42 

Sumatra: 

Medan 

Feb. 21-27... 

1 



Trinidad. 

Feb 28-Mar. 20... 

5 


Reported as alastrim. 


1 



TYPHUS F3GYER 


Canary Islands: 

Santa Cruz de Tenerifife 

Mar. 8-14.... 

m 



China: 

Antung 

Feb. 22-Mar. 7.... 




Egy £Landre> 

Feb. 17-25. 

1 , 



Port Said. 

Mar. 12-18 

i 



Mexico: 

Mexico City 

Mar, 14-20 

■ 


Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral District. 

Palestine: 

Tel- Aviv 

Mar. 9-15 

1 


Tiberias .v 

do 

2 



Rumania: 

Constantsa 

Feb 21-Mar. 10... 

1 



Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province 

Feb. 14-27 



Outbreaks. 

Natal— 

Durban ....... 

do. I 

1 


Orange Free State 

do. 



Do. 

Transvaal 

do 



Do. 



■ ■§ 



Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to April 16, 1926 1 


CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Chosen 

October - Novem- 
ber, 1925. 

12 

880 

5 

712 

Oct 18, 1925, to Jan. 2, 1926; 
Cases, 21,316; deaths, 12,371. 
Jan. 3-30, 1926: Cases, 14,906; 
deaths, 8,327. 

French Settlements in India ... 
India 


Calcutta , 

Nov. 1-28.... 

101 

89 

54 

41 

‘ 179 

70 
60 

4 

3 

Tin . „j 

Dec. 6*26 

Do.... .............J 

Dec, 27* Jan. 16.... 

Jan, 24-Mar. 6 

Nov. 15-Jan. 2 

Jan. 3-Mar, 6 

207 

174 

93 

4 

0 

Do 

Madras 

Dp ... ,__, rnr .._, niII r i 

Rangoon. . . I 

Nov 8-Dp.c. ft 


Jan. 24-Feb. 13 


* From medical officers of Cty Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to April 16, 1926 — Continued 
CHOLERA — Continued 


Place Date Cases Deaths Remarks 


Indo-China - 

Province — 

Annam Sept .1-30 

Cochin China do.. 

Saigon Jan. 4-17 

Tonkin September, 1925... 

Japan Aug. 30-Oct. 17... 

Do Oct. 25-Dec. 28 

Philippine Islands: 

Manila Nov. 9- Jan. 3 

Do - Jan. 4-Feb. 33 

Province — 

Bataan... Nov. 30-Dec. 26... 

Do Jan. 2-16 

Batangas Jan. 24-30 

Bulacan Oct. 18-No v. 7 

Do Nov. 23-Dec. 31... 

Do.. Jan. 2-30 

Laguna Nov. 23-Dec. 26... 

Do Jan. 21-30 

Nueva Ecija do 

Pampanga Nov. 1-7 

Do Nov. 23-Dec. 31- 

Do Jan. 2-30 

Rizal Sept. 27-Nov. 21.. 

Do Dec. 21-30 

Romblon Dee. 7-13 

Russia May- June 

Do.. July- August 

Siam: 

Bangkok Oct 4-Nov. 14 

Do Nov, 22-Dec. 26... 

Do Dec. 27-Feb. 13- . 

On vessel: 

Steamship Oct. 3 


September, 1925: Cases, 9; deaths, 
5. September, 1924: Cases, 7; 
deaths, 4. (European cases, 2.) 

Including 100 square kilometers 
of surrounding country. 


Arrived at Bangkok, Siam: 
Cases in coolie passengers. 


Argentina 

Buenos Aires Jan 24-30 

Azores* 

fit.* Michaels Jan. 17-30 

Brazil- 

Bahia Nov. 8-Dec. 28 

Do Doc. 27- Jan. 30 

Santos Dec. 8-23 

Sao Paulo Reported Mar. 25. 

British East Africa: 

Kenya— 

Kisumu Nov. 22-Dee 5 

Do Jan.31-Fcb. 27.... 

Uganda Protectorate Sept. 1-Dec. 31 

Canary Islands: 

La Laguna. Deo. 24 

•Las Palmas do 

Do Jan. 7 

Santa Cruz de Teneriffe.... Dec. 18-27 

Do. Dee. 28-Feb. 1 

Celebes: 

Makassar Dec, 29-Feb .2 

Ceylon: 

Colombo.. Nov. 15-Dec. 5 

Do Dec. 27-Jan. 16.... 

Do Jan. 24-Feb. 27.... 

China: 

Nanking .... Nov. 15-Jan. 23 

Ecuador: 

Eloy Alfaro Jan. 1-15-., 

Guayaquil Nov. 1-Dec. 81 

Do * Jan. 1-31.2 • 

Recreo (country estate) 


Jan, 24-30, 1926: 6 cases, occur- 
ring in interior Provinces of 
Salta and Santa Fe. 



Netherlands East Indies. 

1 plague rodent. 

Feb. 14-20, 1926: Two plague 
rodents. 

Prevalent. 


Rats taken, Nov. 1-Dec, 31. 1925, 
49,370rrats found infected, 281. 
Rats taken, Jan. l-Feb. 28, 
1928, 44,258; rats found in- 
fected, 406. 
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April 23, 1928 


CHOLERA; PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Con tinned 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to April 16, 1926 — Continued 

PLAGUE— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Egypt, 




Jan. 1-Dee. 9, 1925: Cases, 138. 


Mar. 10 

1 


Beni Suef 

Nov. 18 

1 

1 


Fayoum Province 

Dec. 3-9 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Gharbia Province 

Mima. Province 

Mar. 9 

Mar 4 

1 

1 


Greece: 

Athens 

Nov. 1-30 

IS 

4 

Including Piraeus. 

Bo 

Jan. 1-31 

14 

3 


Feb. 4 

1 


On island of Crete. 


Nov 13-Dec. 12... 

4 

1 

Hawaii Territory: 

Honakaa 

Mar. 16 

2 


1 death suspected plague. 

Jan. 29, 1926- Plague-infected rat 
found in vicinity 

Oet. 18, 1925. to Jan. 2, 1926: 
Cases, 15,135; deaths, 10,677. 
Jan. 3-30. 1926: Cases, 10,468; 
deaths. 7,339. 

Faainlo . 








Bombay 

Dec. f>-12 

1 

i 

Do 

Jan. 3-Feb 20 


8 


Dec. 


1 

Karachi. 

Nov. 1-Dec. 19 

4 

3 

Do 

; Feb. 21-Mar. 6 

3 

3 


Madias Presidency 

! Oct. 25-No v. 7.... 

75 

41 


Do 

Nov. 15-21 

35 

22 


Do 

Dec. 20-26 

10S 

64 


Do 

Jan 3-9 

135 

83 


Do 

Jan. 17- Feb. 13 

579 

348 


Rangoon 

Oct. 25-Dec. 26 

23 

15 

; 

Do 

Dec. 27-Feb. 27... 

57 

49 


Indo-Ohina 

September, October, 1925: Cases, 
25; deaths, 23. 

Province— 

Cambodia __ 

Sept. 1-30 

11 

11 

Cochin China 

September-Octo- 

ber. 

Dec. 13-Jan* 2 

14 

12 


Iraq: 


3 


“Do * 

Jan. 10-Feb . 20 

43 

20 


Java: 

Batavia 

Oct . 24-NoV. 6 

94 

89 

Province. 

Do 

Nov. 14-Jnn. 1 

315 

297 | 

Do 

Jan. 2-Feb. 19 

3S9 

357 


Cheribon 

Sept. 27-Oct. 17... 


166 


Do 

Nov. 15-Dec. 26... 


198 


DO 

Jan. 3-Feb. 6 


8 


Djokjakarta.. . 

Oct. 20-No v. 9 



Epidemic in,l locality. 

Do. 

Eediri 

Dee. 7 



Koeningan 

Dec 27-Jan. 16.... 


114 

Pekalongan 

Sept. 27-Oct. 17... 


42 


Do 

Nov. 8- Dec. 26.... 


172 


Rem bang 

Oct. 20 


Do. 

Surabaya 

Oct. il-Dec. 26--. 

59 

59 

Do 

Dec, 27-.Tan. 9 

16 

16 


Do 

Jan. 17-Fob, 13.... 

12 

12 i 


Tegal 

Sept. 27-Oct. 17... 

0 

a 


Do 

Nov. 8-Dec. 26.... 


31 


Madagascar 



Nov. 1-Dcc. 31, 1925: Cases, 

Province— 

Ambosltra 

Dec. 16-31 

9 

7 

632; deaths, 593. Jan. 1-15, 
1926: Cases, 161; deaths, 15L 
Btibonfc, pneumonic, and sep- 
ticemic. 

Do 

Jan. 1-15 

2 i 

2 

Itasy 

Sept, 16-Qct. 31 ... 
Nov. 16-Dec, 16... 

20 

26 

Do 

34 

’ 34 

Do 

Jan. 1-15 

29 

29 


Moramanaa 

Sept. 16-Dec. 31... 
Jan. 1-15.. 

49 

48 


Do 

15 

15 


Tananarive 

Sept, 16-Nov. 30- 
Dec. 16-31 

368 

341 


Do 

152 

143 


Do 

Jan. 1-15 

111 

100 


Town— 

Fort Dauphin.. 

Sept. 16-Nov.30_. 

6 

3 


Tamatave (port) 

Sept. 16-30 

3 

2 


Do 

Oct. 16-Nov. 30... 

9 

9 


Tananarive _ 

Sept. 16-30 

2 

2 


Do. 

Nov. 1-30:. .... 

11 

11 


Do. 

.Tan. 1-15 . ______ 

4 

4 


Mauritius Island. f .. Tl 

Sept, 20-Dee. 26— 
Oct. 1-Noy. 30.. 

21 

18 


Pamplftmousses. 

3 

2 


Port Louis..:.... 

.....do 

4 

1 


Riviere du Remnart 

October... 

2 





April 1B26 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— ( 'ontiuued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to April 18. 1926 — Continued 

PLAGUE— Continued 


PI ice 

Date 

Persia: 


Tehtrnn 

Oet 21 -Nov. 21 

Peru 



Bnaeho 

Jim, 26 

Lima 

Jan. 1-31 

MolPndo 

.....do 

Russia 

May-June 

Do 

July-Oclober 

Senegal 

Seytcmber-Oeto- 

ber. 

Siam 

i Aug. 23-Dec. 26... 

Bangkok 

No\ . 13-23 


Jan. 3-30 

Do ! 

Feb. 7-13 

Straits Settlements: 


Singapore 

Nov. 1-Dee. 5 

Do 

Jan. 3-9 

Syria: 


Beirut 

Nov. 11-20 

Do 

Jan. 21-31 

Union of South Africa: 

Cape Pro\ inee— 


Kimhei ley dist rict 

Dee. 13-19 

Middleburg district 

Dec. 6-12 

Steynsburg district 

Nov. 15-21 

Orange Free State— 


Bosbof district 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 

Bothaville district 

Dee, 6-12 

On vessel: 


Steamship Cid 



Cases Deaths 


January, 1026: Cases, 196; deaths, 

67. Reported in 26 localities. 

15 Port 00 miles north of Callao, 

20 In hospital. Some cases in Prov- 

ince. 

12 or 35 cases reported unoffi- 
cially. 

67 

166 

45 25 


European. 

Native. On farm. 


1 In native. 

1 Native, On farm. 


Jan. 29, 1926. At Buenaventura, 
Colombia. Rat was killed 
while jumping ashore from 
vessel. 


Algeria: 

Algiers 

Do 

Nov. 21-Dec. 31... 
Jan. 1-10 

177 

64 


Do 

Arabia: 

Aden--*- 

Do 

Argentina: 

Rosario .... 

Jan. 21-Mar, 10. . . 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 

Jan, 10-Mar. 6 

October 

64 

1 

10 

1 

1 

Australia: 

Queensland— 

Brisbane 

Dec. 9-15 

1 


Bahamas * 

Feb. 23 : 



Brazil: 




Manaos 

Dee. 1-31 


12 

Do 

Jan. 31 -Feb. 20.... 


6 

Para 

Jan. 10-Mar. 6 

28 

6 

Em do Janeiro. _ . _ 

Nov. 1-28 

134 

72 

Do-... 

Dec. 6-26 

65 

26 

Do 

Dec. 27-Feb, 20. 

195 

131 

British East Africa: 




Kenya— 




Mombasa 

Nov. 15-Dec. 19... 

14 

6 

Do 

Dee. 27- Jan. 2 

1 


Uganda Protectorate 

Sept. l~Oct.3i 

S 

4 

British South Africa: 




Northern Rhodesia 

Jan 5-13 

2 


Southern Rhodesia 

Nov. 13-Dee. 23... 

3 



Imported 


In Nassau district, 
havo been imported. 


From mainland. 


Stated to 
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April 23, 1920 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEYER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER—- Combined 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to April 16, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX—Continuod 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Canada 1 




Sept. 13-Jan. 2: In 7 Provinces, 





186 eases. Jan 3-Feb. 27, 1926: 

1 




Cases, 277. 

Alberta 




Jan. 3-Mar 27, 1926: Cases, 54. 

Calgary : 

Dec. 13-19 

i 


From Drumheller, vicinity of 

British Columbia— . 




Calgary. 

Vancouver ' 

Jan 4-Mar. 27 

o 



Victoria ( 

Mai. 21-27 

2 



Manitoba 1 




Jan 3-Mar. 27, 1926- Cases, 40, 

Winnipeg i 

Dec 13-19 

o 



Do'..' i 

Jan 3-Mar. 27 

12 



New Brunswick — 

i 




Northumberland , 

Dec. 6-13 

1 



Ontario 1 




Dec. 1-31, 1925. Cases, 32. Jan. 

) 




3-Mar. '27, 1926. Cases, 198. 

Admaston ; 

Jan. 1-Feb 1 

1G 


Township. 

Alice and Fraser , 

Feb. 1-2S 

6 


Do. 

lung 1 

do 

7 


Do. 

Wilmot ! 

do 

6 


Do. 

Belleville 1 

do. 

4 



Kingston 


1 



Kitchener | 

do. 

26 



North Bay ! 

Feb. 14-Mar. 14... 




Ottawa J 

Dec G-12 

2 



Do i 

Jan 3-Feb. 6 

2 



. Sarnia j 

Mar. 14-29 

1 



Toronto ! 

Dec 27- Jan. 2 

1 



Do 

Jan. 3-Mar. 20 

26 



Trenton.-. ! 

do 

15 



Saskatchewan - 1 




Jan. 3-Mar. 27, 1926: Cases, 72. 

Moose Jaw.... I 

do 

2 



Regina 

Jan. 24-Mar. 13 

3 

: 



Feb. 14-20 

1 



Ceylon: 





Colombo 

Dec. 6-12 

1 


Port case. 

Do-„_ 

Jan 3-Feb 0 

5 



Chile: 


: 



Punta Arenas 

Dec. 13-28., 

i 

8 


Do 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 

— 

4 ! 


China: 

1 


1 


Amoy 

! Oct 25-Dec. 19— _ 


1 


Do 

i Jan, 10-Feb. 13 


9 ! 


Antung. ... 

I Dec. 7-20 

2 



Chungking 

Nov. 15-Fob. 20— 



Present. 

Foochow . 

! Nov. 1-Feb. 13— 



Do. 

Hankow 

! Nov. 14-Dec. 20— 

4 



Do 

Jan. 10-Feb. 20— 

2 



Hongkong 

Nov. 22- Dec. 26— 

4 



Do - 

Jan. 3-Feb. 13.— 

8 

3 


Manchuria— 





An-slimi 

Dec. 6-12, - - - 

1 



Do 

Jan, 10-Feb. 13— 

6 


.South Manchurian Railway. 

Changchun 

Jan. 10-Feb. 27— 

20 


Do. 

Dairen 

Oct. 19-Dec. 27- 

73 

15 


Do 

Dec. 28- Feb, 14... 

57 

15 


Fushun. 

Jan. 17-23--- 

1 


Do. 

Harbin 

Jan. 1-Feb. 18...,. 

2 



Kai-vuan 

Jan. 10-30 

4 


Do. 

Kungehuling 

Jan 31-Feb. 20— 

2 



Lio-yang 

Jan, 17-23 

1 


Do. 

Mukden 

Oct. 24-Nov, 15... 

1 


Do. 

Do 

Jan, 24-Feb. 27 

4 


Do. 

Tieh-ling 


2 



Nanking—-- 

Noy. 21-Dec. 26- 



Present. 

Do 

Dee. 27-Feb. 13... 



Do. 

Shanghai i 

Oct. 25-Jan. 2 

37 

36 


Do - ! 

Jan, 3-Feb. 27 

51 

103 

Cases, foreign only 

Swatow 

Nov. 22-Feb. 20— 



Prevalent. 

Tientsin.-- — - 

Nov. 1-Dec. 19 

2 



Do 

Jan, 23-30 

1 



Chosen: 





Seishin * 

Jan, 1-31- 

5 

2 



87201°- — 26f- 
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Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Bemarks 

Egypt , 

Dec. 3-31 

5 

2 


' ' jj Q 

Jan. 8-14 

2 

1 


Do 

Jan. 29-Feb. IS— 

10 

1 


Esthonia, 




November, 1925: Cases, 3, 





September- December, 1925: 

Havre 

Jan. 25-31 


9 

Cases, 253. 


Mar. 1-10.-.- 

5 

1 


Gold Coast 

September, De- 

58 

5 


Great Britain' 









Nov. 15-Dec 26, 1925: Cases, 790. 

Hull 

Dec. 27- Jan. 23— 

29 


Dec. 27-Mar. 20, 1926 Cases, 3,301,, 

Do 

Feb. 7-Mar. IS 

8 


Leeds - 

Jan. 14-Feb. 6 

4 



London 

Jan. 31-Feb. 6 


i 


Newcastle-on-TYne 

Nov. 29-Dec. 19.. . 

6 



Do : 

Dec. 27-Mar. 13— 

32 

1 


Nottingham 

Nov. 22-Dec. 26— . 

9 



Do 

Dec. 27- Feb. 27 

3 




Nov. 22-Dec. 12 




Do 

Dec. 20-26 

3 



Do 

Dec. 27-Mar. 20.- . 

18 



South Shields 

Feb. 9 



Reported present in severe form 

Greece-,-.- - ; 




Oct. 1-31, 1925 Cases, 16. 

Athens - 1 

Nov. 1-Dee. 31 — 

18 

1 


Do-. - 

Jan. 1— Feb. 28 — 

50 

3 


Kalaniaia 

i Mar. 1-7- - 

1 


From Patras 

Salonika 

! Feb. 16-22- 


! 1 


India: - 




Oct. 18~Dcc 20, 1925: Cases, 

Bombay 

1 Nov. 8-Dec. 26 — 

26 

20 

19,472; deaths, 4,440. Dec. 27, 

Do- 

! Dec. 27~Feb. 20. - . 

113 

58 

1925-.Tan.30, 1926: Cases, 29,832; 

Calcutta 

Nov. 29-Dee. 26. — 

48 

25 

deaths, 10,009. 

Do 

! Dec. 27-Feb, 27... 

370 

225 


Karachi. 

! Nov 1-21 

23 



Do 

I Nov. 29-Dec. 5 

4 

2 


Do 

1 Dec. 13-19 

3 



Do- 

i Dec. 29-Mar. 6 

79 

24 


Madras 

j Jan. 24-Mar. 6 

34 

6 


Buneoon 

1 Oct 25-No v 28 

3 



Do 

] Dec. 0-26 

4 

! l 


Do 

; Dec 27-Jan. 16— 

13 

i ; 


Do 

.Tan. 24-30 

G 



Do 

Jan.8i-Feb. 27.... 

m 

9 


Indo-China 




Sept umber-Octobcr, 1925: Oases, 

Province- 


i 


204; deaths, 02. 

Annum — 

Sept. l-Oct.31 

90 1 

23 


Cambodia 

do 

72 

30 


Cochin China 

do 

61 

30 


Saieon 

Dec. 21-27 

2 

1 


Do 

Jjm. 1-Feb. 7 

a 

Including 100 kilometers of sur- 

tonkin 

• Dec. 2- Jan. 2 

22 


rounding country. 

Iraq: 

i 



Bagdad 

! New. 1-Doe. 26... „ 

19 

15 

Sept. 6-0 ct. 17, 1925: Cases, 81; 

Do 

,i Doc, 27-Feb. 20 

15 

7 

deaths, 40. 

Basra.-.- 

, Doc. 27-Fob. 13... 

40 

32 

Italy..., 




. Aug. 2, 1925: Jan. 2, 1926c Cases, 

Catania - 

. Feb; 15-28 

1 

1 

52. Jan 3-16, 1926. Cases, 12 

Genoa 

Jan. 21-Fob. 10.... 

4 



Borne 

, Oct, 12-25 

1 



Jamaica. 




’ Nov. 29-Dec. 26, 1925: Cases, 95, 





Dee. 27, 1925-Feb. 27, 1926. 




* 

Cases, 260. Reported as alas- 





trim. 

Kingston. _ T 

„ Nov. 29-Dee. 26... 

43 


. Reported as alas trim. 

Do 

. Dec. 27-1 an. 30.... 

48 


Do, 

Japan, 





Nagasaki 

. Feb. 15-21 

1 



Taiwan 

. Nov. 31-Dee. 10... 

3 



Yokohama 

. Dec. 14-20 

1 



•- : \,,»v m 

. Fob. 23-Mar. 7 

21 

i 
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Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Java: 



! 

Batavia 

Oct. 24-30 

1 


Do._ 

Nov. 14-Dee. 25... 

7 


Ruitemorg 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 

1 


Cheribon ~ 

Nov. 8-Dec. 12 

2 


Do._ 

Jan. 31-Feb. 6 


i 

Kraksaan - 

Oct. 11-17 

ii 


Malang. 

Oct. 11-Jan. 16 

13 


North Bantam 

Oct. 4-17 

4 


Pekalongan - .. 

Oct. 25-31 

1 


Pontianak__ 

Jan. 31-Feb. 6 


i 

Probolmgo 

Oct. 11-17. 

i 


South Bantam 

Oct 11-17— 

l 


Surabaya 

Oct. 11-Dec 2G 

633 

104 

Do 

Dec. 27-Feb. 13... 

131 

40 

Tegal 

Oct. 4-10 

9 

1 

Latvia 




Malta 

Nov. 1-Dec 21— 

21 

3 

Do 

Jan. l-Feb. 28 

20 


Mexico 




Aguascalientes 

Dec. 18- Jan. 2... 

4 

3 

Do-_ 

Jan. 3-30 


7 

Do 

Feb. 14-Mar. 27... 


12 

Durango. 

Dec. 1-31 


1 

Do 

Jan. 1-31 


2 

Ouadalajaia 

Dee. 27-Mar. 29... 


15 

Mexico City 

Nov. 28-Dec 5 

i 


Do 

Jan. 3-Mar. 13 — 

5 


San Luis Potosi 

Jan. 17-Mar. 20 


53 

Tampico . 

Dec. 21- Jan. 2 

1 

1 

Do 

Jan. 2-Mar. 10 

8 

Torrccn 

Nov 1-Dec. 31 .. 


51 

Do 

Jan. l-Feb. 28 


54 

Netherlands' 



The Hague 

Jan. 30-Mar. 6 

2 

1 

Nigeria _ . _ __ 








Palestine: 


i 


Hebron 

Jan. 20-Fcb. 1 

2 


Tiberias 

Feb. 9-15 

1 


Persia: 




Teheran 

July 23-Dec. 22 


775 

Peru: 




Arequipa, 

Oct. 1-Dec. 31 


2 

Poland 




Portugal: 




Lisbon 

Oct. 4-31 

124 


Do 

Nov, 16-Dec. 27... 


60 

Do 

Nov. 14-Dec. 26... 

187 


Do 

Dec. 27-Feb. 28... 

87 

29 

Oporto 

Nov. 22-Dec. 19... 

2 

3 

Do 

Dec. 27-Mar. G 

3 

1 

Rumania .. 

August-October. . . 

3 


Russia. - 



Do 




Siam.. 




Ttonglfo^ 

Dpc. 20-25 

3 

1 

, Do 

Dec. 28-Feb. 13... 

51 

17 

Sierra Leone. 




Koimo district 

Dec. 16-31 

5 


Spain: 




Madrid 

Year 1925 


18 

Do 

Jan. 1-31 


1 

Malaga - 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 


2 

. Do - — 

Dec. 27- Jan 2. 


1 

Valencia 

Dec. 20-26 — 

1 


Do . 

D ec. 27-J an. 2 

3 


Do 

Jan. 10-Feb. 6 

9 


Do 

Feb. 14-Mar, 12L»_ 

7 


Straits Settlements: 



r 

Singapore 

Dec. 20-26-..— 

1 


Do...... 

Jan. 10-16 

2 

1 

Switzerland . . t _ ^ _ n . . 




TjAenvnft 

Oct. l-Nov. 30.... 

8 


Do. 1 

Jan. 1-31. ... 

5 


Zurich 

Dec. 27-J an. 2 

1 



Remarks 


December, 1925: Cases, 3. 

July-September, 1925: Deaths, 
1,157, 


Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral District. 

Do. 


August-No vember, 1925: Cases, 
347; deaths, 6. 


Nov. 1-28, 1925: Cases, 9. 


May- June, 1925: Cases, 2,333, 
July 1-Oct. 31 , 1926: Cases, 1,563, 
July 12-Sept. 5 f 1925: Cases, 21; 
deaths, 6. 


June 28-Nov. 21, 1925: Cases, 62; 
Dec, 27, 1925-Jan. 39, 1926; 
Cases, 37. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to April 16, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Trinidad (West Indies) : 

Port of Spain .. 

' Jan. 1-Feb. 20 

3 

2 

10 

6 


Outbreaks. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Outbreaks. Tn native compound. 

1 Mexican steamer Montezuma, at 
Poit of Ensenada, Mexico. 

Tunisia: * 1 

I Nov. 21-30. 


Do., 

Dec. 11-31 

1 

Do 


Union of South Africa: 

Unpc ’Province 

Jan. 17-23 


Orange Free SI at 0-7 
tturnmon district! 

.Tan- 1 f) — 1 0 - - 



Dndvhranrl rHstrn t 

1 rVc . 57 -Jan. 2 _ 



Transvaal— 1 






Pretoria district Dec. 0- 12 



On vessel 1 Feb. 21. 

2 


i 



TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria : 




2 



Jan. l-Feb. 28 

9 



Argent inn: 

Oct. 13-Dec. 31 

2 


Bialgariji 

Fept 1-Dec. 31.... 
Dec. 25-31 

50 

3 

Sofia _ 

1 



Jan. 8-14 

2 


Chile 



Aehao . . 

Doc. J 5—31 

1 


B nines ... 

do 

1 



do 

21 


Concepcion 

do 

6 


Linares 

do 

1 


Los Amrolf'S 

do._ 

.> 


Bencn ’ 

... .do.. 

2 


rtnu Carlos _ 

do 

1 


Tuleu . . 

do 

1 i ! 

Val duimIso 

do 

4 


Do 

Nov. 23-Jail. 2 . . 


2 

China: 

Antung. . 

Nov. an-Dec. 27. . 

5 

1 


Jan. 4-18 

1 


Ilongknng . 

Dec. 27-J.m. 2 

Dec. 17-Feb, 4,.. 
Octolxcr-Dccember 

1 


Manchuria ■ 

3 


C zechoslo vak ia . 

145 

1 

Egypt.* 

Alexandria . 

Jan. 8-14 

1 


Uairo 

Nov. 5-Dec. tft 

3 

2 

Pori Ha id 

Nov. 19-25 

1 


Esthonia. 

Jan. 1-31 

0 


Finland . _ _ 




France 

Juiy-Gctobcr 

4 


Germany 

i Get. 25-31 

1 


Greece . .. 




Athens „ .... 

Nov. 1-30. 

ii 

2 

Do 

Jun, 1-Feb, 28 

38 

7 

Saloniki 

Dee. 29-Jan. 4 

1 


Do 

Feb. 2-8 

1 


Hungary.. 




Ireland: 

Cork County— 

Cork.., 

Dec. 26-Jan. 1 

2 


Do 

Jan 2-8 

5 


Dumanway 

Nov. 14 

1 


Galway County... 

Oct. 17... 

1 


Kerry County— 

Listowel 

Mar. 7-13.. 

1 


Wetffdrd County— 

- : 


1 



October-Decembcr 

4 



, 


Dee. 15-31, 1925: Cases, 40. 


October, 1925: 1 case. 
December, 1025* Otises, 12. 


Novemlier-December, 1025: 
Cases, it). 


Rural district. 

Do. 

Scptomber-Octobcr, 1025: Oases, 
2; deaths, A. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Com limed 

' Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to April 16, 1926 — Continued 


TYPHUS FEVER — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

( 

Deaths j 

Remarks 

Mexico 



i 

1 

July-September, 1925: Deaths, 

Aguascalientes 

Dec. 34-19 

1 

1 

90. 

Durango 

Dec. 1-31 


1 i 


Do. 

Jan. 1-31 


1 


Guadalajara 

Dec. S-28 


2 ! 


Do 

Dec, 29-Jan. 4 


1 . 


Mexico City 

Nov. 22-Dec. 26... 

145 


Including municipalities m Fe<i 




1 

eral District. 

Do 

Dec. 27- Mar. 6 

79 

i 

Do. 

San Luis. Polosi 

Feb. d-18 . 


i 


Tampico. 

Dec. 21-Jeu 10- .. 

1 

1 


Ton eon 

No ve mbei , 1 925 . . . 


1 


Voru V ru/ 

Feb. 12- 


1 


Morocco 

Norway 

August-Deetinbcr^ 

93 


N ovembor-D e c e m b e r , 1925: 





('uses, 2. 

Palestine: 





Gaza 

Dec. 18 

1 



Jaffa 

Dec. 17 

1 



Do 

! Feb. 23-Mar. 1 

1 



Nazareth 

! Nov. 3-0 

1 



Safad 

! Nov 24-30 

1 



Tel- A vi \ 


1 



Peru: 


! 



Arequipa 

Oct oher-Deeember 


3 


Poland 

1 Oct. ll-Nov. 18... 

215 

26 


Do 1 

Nov 29-Jan, 2 

247 

IS 


Do - ] 

Jan. 3-16 

190 

14 


Rumania 




Juiy-Octoher, 1925: Cases, 181; 

Constantsa J 

Feb. 1-10- 

1 


deaths, 22. 

May- June, 3925 Coses, 10,680. 

Russia 




Do. ... 




July-Oetober, 1925. Cases, 6,036. 

Turkey. 




Const an tine pie 

Jan. 24-30 

3 


From unofficial sources (pi ess) . 

Do 1 

Feb. 9-22 

5 

3 

Union of South Africa ! 


1 


October, 1925- Cases, S8; deaths, 
7 (colored). Cases, European, 





7. December, 1925: Cases, 78; 
deaths, 9. Colored- Cases, 73; 
deaths, 0. January, 1926: 

Cases, 94; deaths, 18. Euro* 
pean cases, 5. 

Cape Province 

Oct. 1-31 

63 1 

5 

Colored. 

Do 

Nov. 8-Dec. 31 

47 1 

8 


Do 

Jan. 3— 3l 

74 

14 

Do. 

Grahams! own 

Jan. 24-30 

2 



Middleburg district 

I Dec. 6-12 

1 


European. On farm. 

Natal 

| Oct. 1-Dee. & 

1 



Do 

Jan. 1-31 

9 

1 

Colored, 

Dm bun 

Jan. 3- Feb 27. ... 

3 i 



Orange Free State 

Nov. 20-Deo, 5 

23 | 

1 


Do 

1 Dec. 1-31 

8 

1 


Do 

t Jan. 1-31 

0 

3 

Do. 

Bet India district ... 

Dec. 6-12 



Outbreaks. 

But huville district 

do 

1 


Native. On farm. 

Transvaal.. 

Oct. 1-31 

1 

i 


Do 

Dec. 1-31 

18 



Bloemliof district 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 



Outbreaks. On farm. 

Johannesburg 

Yugoslavia 

Mar. 1-6 

2" 


Jan l-Feb. 21, 1926: Cases, S3; 




deaths, 12. 


YELLOW FEVER 
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THE NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE OF CHILE 

Resume of the Work During the Last Six Months of the Year 1925 

By Dr. Lrt vs Sierra, Dm clor General of Health of Chile 

Dr. John D. Long, technical adviser in public health to the Minis- 
try of Hygiene, arrived from the United States and began work July 
13, 1925. The director general, the legal adviser, the .secretary, and 
other officers of the health service at once associated themselves 
with Doctor Long with a view to making a complete study of the 
existing organization and the laws and regulations under which it 
operated as a preliminary step to its complete reorganization and 
modernization. 

The first matter of importance undertaken was to bring about the 
inclusion in the new constitution, which was at that time being 
drafted, of a provision which should guarantee the maintenance of 
a national health service and provide, at the same time, a constitu- 
tional basis upon which the service could operate. To this end, 
President Alessandri was visited, and, after free discussion of various 
propositions, the provisions quoted below were included in the new 
constitution and were adopted without change by the plebiscite on 
August 30, 1925: 

The exercise of the property right is subject to the limitations or rules that 
the maintenance and progress of the social order may require. And in this 
sense the law can impose obligations or easements of public utility in favor of 
the general interests, of the State, of the health of its citizens, and of the public 
health. (Art. 10, par. 10.,) 

Also : 

It is the duty of the State to safeguard the public health and the hygienic 
well-being of the country. There shall be provided each year a sum of money 
sufficient to maintain a national service of public health. (Art. 10, par. 14.) 

Based upon the authority above quoted, the Sanitary Code of 
Chile was drafted. In the drafting of the Sanitary Code previous 
laws and regulations were given full consideration. The experiences 
of and results obtained in other countries were freely drawn upon. 
The code was adapted so as to conform to the legal and adminis- 
trative procedures in use in the Government. Public health was 
recognised as a profession or specialty, and provision was made for 
a corps of health officers who should devote the major part of their 

872G2 y ~~2f, 1 (819) 
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time to their official duties from the effective date of the code, and 
at the expiration of five years, through deprivation of the right to 
practice their profession as physicians, should devote their entire 
time to their official duties. 

The salaries of these technical officers were fixed at as reasonably 
low figure as could bo arrived at, taking into consideration the fact 
that private practice will eventually be prohibited, that full time is to 
bo devoted to official duties, and that within a short time no other 
source of income will be available to the average health officer. 

The basic salary of the health officers was established after careful 
study of the salaries paid to similar officers in the United States, Cuba, 
Panama, the Philippine Islands, and those countries of Latin America 
which have a health service similar to the service provided by the 
Sanitary Code. That portion of the code which provides for the 
creation of a corps of technical officers, and provides for these officers 
reasonable salaries, reasonable promotion, and security of tenure in 
office, and obligates them to devote their full time to their work, is 
believed to bo of fundamental importance, and is, in fact, the key- 
stone of the arch upon which the whole structure rests. 

It has beem the experience of all countries, including Chile, that 
part-time health officers do not give satisfactory service, the inevitable 
result being that death rates do not come down, and morbidity rates 
continue as they were. 

The draft of the Sanitary Code was completed, and presented to the 
Minister of Hygiene September 4, 1025. After careful study by the 
medical society, the faculty of medicine, and by a special committee 
appointed by the Minister of Hygiene, a unanimous recommendation 
was made that the code he adopted without material changes. 

The code became law October 13, 1925. Immediately after the 
adoption of the code, the work of organization in accordance with its 
provisions was begun. Physical examinations were, held of all exist- 
ing officers and employees, and those found physically unfit were 
recommended for retirement in accordance, with the retirement laws. 
Those found physically fit were carefully studied as to their qualifi- 
cations and abilities by various commissions appointed by the director 
of health, and recommended for appointment and designation to the 
various positions which they now hold. As soon as the appointments 
recommended were approved by the Government, the officers were 
assigned to their various stations and duties. 

The entire Republic was divided into sanitary zones, 10 in number, 
the division being subsequently approved by the President of the 
Republic. A scheme of organization was developed, and a chan was 
prepared which illustrates and explains the typo of organization 
adopted. The scheme of organization provides (or sanitary service 
in every part of the Republic, through the establishment of board* 
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of health in such cities as arc of sufficient size to maintain such 
boards; through the provision of municipal sanitary districts in other 
cities that are so situated as to make it advantageous to combine 
two or more cities in such districts; and through the subdivision of the 
sanitary zones into what are known as “sanitary divisions.” These 
divisions arc to contain from one to four small municipalities which, 
under existing conditions, are financially unable to maintain a sani- 
tary service of their own. The communities or towns comprising a 
sanitary division are required to set aside from 5 to 10 per cent of 
their gross income, the Government contributing a like amount as 
soon as the various municipalities have signified their assent to the 
formation of the division. 

Following tire activities above outlined, attention was then 
directed toward the preparation of the regulations necessary for 
the application of the law. 

The first regulations drafted were the maritime and frontier 
quarantine regulations for the prevention of the introduction of 
disease from other countries through international commerce. 
These regulations are based upon and prepared in accordance with 
the provisions of the Pan American Sanitary Code, an international 
sanitary treaty prepared and signed by the representatives of IS 
of the 21 Republics of the Pan American Union. 

The Pan American Sanitary Code to date has been ratified by the 
following countries, in the order of ratification: The United States, 
Cuba, Peru, Chile, and Costa Rica. From information recently ob- 
tained, several other countries will ratify within a relatively short 
period. The object of the Pan American Sanitary Code is to bring 
about an international standardization of sanitary measures in the 
Western Hemisphere for the purpose of preventing the international 
spread of disease and, at the same time, to accomplish the eradica- 
tion of diseases of international importance within those countries 
where such diseases still exist. The treaty specifically provides 
that such measures are to be applied for the purpose of obtaining 
the greatest protection against disease, at the same time eliminating 
all unnecessary hindrances to international commerce and com- 
munications. 

The quarantine regulations which have been adopted and are 
now in effect have been drafted so as to conform strictly to the 
treaty provisions referred to above and should he productive of 
the highest degree of protection with a minimum of hindrance to 
international commerce and communications. 

Regulations were also prepared and have been adopted for the 
Control of tlm importation,, distribution, and sale of habit-forming 
drugs, such as opium and its derivatives, and coca and its derive 
: fives. These regulations were drafted in accordance with the most 
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modern ideas and practices and are designed to limit tlxe use of 
such drugs and their dom atives to medical purposes only, thereby 
exceeding the provisions of the opium treaty signed in Geneva. 
The treaty of Geneva limits international traffic in such drugs in 
general terms only and does not strike at the root of the matter by 
agreeing to limit production in producing countries to the estimated 
medicinal needs of the world. 

Regulations were drafted to regulate the practice of medicine and 
other brunches of the healing art. These regulations are also based 
upon the most modern practices in this respect and indirectly estab- 
lish the principle that the practicing physician has definite respon- 
sibilities to the public by providing that he must report all eases of 
communicable disease to the health authorities, to the end that 
adequate measures may be taken to protect the public health. 
The physician is also made responsible for the proj er isolation* in 
the home, of patients suffering from communicable disease, and for 
proper disinfection throughout the course of the illness, for the 
purpose of preventing the spread of infection to members of the 
family of the patient or to other families. The regulations also 
call the attention of the physicians to tiie need for instructing their 
diems, in the course of their practice, in matters pertaining to 
hygiene and public health, and particularly to the necessity for 
systematic vaccination for the prevention of smallpox. 

Regulations have been provided for the control of prostitution 
which define the practices which shall be considered as contributing 
to or fomenting prostitution and establish the legal measures for the 
effective suppression of this commercialized vice and disseminator of 
disease. 

Administrative regulations for ihc infernal conduct of the national 
health sendee headquarters have also been prepared and approved, 
ami are now in force. The functions and duties of administrative 
officers and employees are defined in detail, and administrative pro- 
cedures and methods have been proscribed in such manner as will 
materially expedite the work of the various divisions and sections 
and maintain a relatively high standard of administrative efficiency. 
A chart of the functions and duties of the various departments and 
sections of the entire health seivice has also been prepared in such 
manner that by simply referring to the chart each officer and em- 
ployee may readily determine the nature of his functions and duties, 
and the legal basis upon which such functions and duties rest. 

In the sanitary engineering division, there is now in the course of 
preparation a set of regulations relative to the construction and main- 
tenance of sewage systems for small cities, villages, rural towns, and 
isolated homes that are so situated as not to have access to a general 
sewage system. These regulations include an innovation in the form 
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of a sewage disposal system of such symplieity that it may be con- 
structed by the ordinary individual at a nominal cost. There can be 
no doubt as to the efficiency of the system just mentioned, as several 
hundred thousand similar installations have been made with uniformly 
satisfactory results in other countries having soil conditions almost 
identical with the soil conditions of Chile. The regulations just 
referred to are now undergoing a final reading, and within a short time 
will be ready for approval and promulgation. 

A Municipal Sanitary Code is also in the course of being drafted. 
This sanitary code will he based upon the sanitary ordinances now 
existing in the principal cities of the Republic, upon the general 
provisions of the National Sanitary Code, and upon the most modern 
experiences of cities of other countries with somewhat similar prob- 
lems. The Municipal Sanitary Code, when completed, will be sub- 
mitted to the city of Santiago for approval and adoption, and it is 
expected that it will serve as a model for the remaining cities of the 
Republic, with such slight modifications as conditions may require. 
The Municipal Sanitary Code will particularly stress the estab- 
lishment of standards of food and milk production and will prescribe 
adequate measures that should permit, eventually, of the provision 
of a good milk supply from the various standpoints of purity, quality, 
and freedom from the possibility of conveying infectious diseases. 
All other factors of satxitarj^ importance will also he treated in the 
Municipal Sanitary Code, in accordance with the most modern 
experiences that have given satisfactory results. 

Regulations for the physical examination of the school children 
of the country are also in preparation, and a standard form is being 
provided, upon which the results of the physical examinations will 
be noted. As a result of the physical examinations that are to be 
made, it is fully expected that the great majority of the physical 
defects of children will be detected in early youth and their 
parents induced to take the necessary measures to have 
them corrected through the agency of the family physician, of 
the hospital, or of the dispensary, as individual eases may require. 
In addition to the physical examinations of the school children, the 
regulations will also provide means through which sanitary defects 
that may have been noted or discovered in school buildings can be 
corrected. 

To sum up, it may be stated that during the last six months of 
1925, Chile has been provided with the necessary constitutional 
guaranties for the maintenance and operation of an adequate national 
health service; with an organic law which provides the necessary 
machinery and authority to insure efficient operation; and with an 
organisation and the regulations necessary for the application of 
much needed health measures. 
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In addition, a school for the preparation and education of public 
health nurses has been provided. Premises have been acquired that 
are adequate for the purpose, and are now being adapted to the 
needs of the school. It is hoped that it will be possible to inaugurate 
the school sometime during the month of March, 1926. A competent 
woman, with many years of experience in nursing, has been contracted 
for as the directress of the school. She has had some 20 years of 
experience in the United States, Mexico, and Panama, and is thor- 
oughly familiar with the language and customs of the people with 
whom she will have to deal. 

During the course of the six months’ period covered by this report, 
the director general of health and the technical adviser have made a 
number of visits to various parts of the Republic of Chile for the 
purpose of studying the sanitary conditions, the existing sanitary 
organizations, their methods of operation, and the prevailing causes 
of morbidity and mortality. As the result of these visits, the general 
conclusion is that morbidity and mortality are generally much higher 
than they should be and that water supplies, as a rule, are insufficient 
in quantity and of impure quality in that they are frequently" subject 
to contamination from human sources. 

Numerous public conferences have been held and addresses have 
been ma.de. It has been the universal experience that the people 
as a whole are intensely interested in all that pertains to the improve- 
ment of public health. The interest and enthusiasm shown have 
been without a single exception most marked. This fact has forced 
the' belief that an adequate health organization properly conducted 
will, without the slightest doubt, produce prompt and satisfactory 
results in diminishing the existing excessive morbidity- and mortality 
throughout the entire Republic. 

As an earnest of what can be accomplished in the reduction of 
morbidity and mortality, it is sufficient to state that on or about 
August 1, 1925, a campaign was started for the extermination of the 
ordinary house fly in the city of Santiago and later extended to the 
cities of Tales, Concepcion. Valparaiso, and other cities. The 
results obtained have been very- satisfactory, and it is definitely 
known by the ‘health authorities, and generally recognized by the 
public at large, that flies are much less numerous in the cities named 
during the present summer season than they have ever been before. 

In Santiago, the only city where statistics are available bearing 
on the result of the fly extermination campaign, which was there 
carried on with the cooperation of the intendente municipal (mayor) 
in the cleaning of the streets and the removal of manure and refuse; 
and on the result of the campaign of public health education that 
has been consistently conducted through the public press and 
through conferences and addresses, the infant mortality during the 
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last six months of 1925 was 45.4 per cent lower than in the same 
period of 1923, and 31.4 per cent lower than in the last half of 1924. 
That is to say, 1,417 fewer children died in the last six months of 
1925 than in the corresponding period of 1923, and 780 fewer than in 
the last six months of 1924. The results just cited can not be con- 
sidered otherwise than highly satisfactory, especially when it is taken 
into consideration that the results were obtained almost without 
authority of law, and with very scanty financial resources. It is 
not too much to hope that similar results of an equally satisfactory 
nature can eventually be obtained throughout the entire Republic 
as soon as the organization provided for in the National Sanitary 
Code is in full operation. 

In closing it is desirable to invite attention to the fact that good 
results in the reduction of the excessive infantile mortality can also 
be obtained through the adoption of measures which will be briefly 
described, but which, unfortunately, are beyond the power of the 
national health service to place in effect. There are a number of 
hospitals throughout the Republic of Chile. There are available 
in the city of Santiago approximately 3,500 hospital beds. A 
careful study of the statistics and numerous conferences with physi- 
cians and specialists have shown that the infant mortality in Chile 
constitutes about one-third of the total mortality. Of the infants 
who die before reaching the age of one year, approximately 60 per cent 
die during the first month of life. If the mothers of these' children 
could be admitted to a hospital about 10 days before the baby is born, 
and kept in hospital for from three to four weeks after the birth of the 
child, the excessive mortality during the first month of life could 
undoubtedly be reduced between 80 and 90 per cent. Such reduc- 
tion would bring about a reduction in the average general mortality 
of more than one-sixth, thereby reducing the average mortality of the 
country from 32.8 per 1,000 to approximately 27 per 1,000. 

It is not too much to hope that the additional measures that will 
be taken through the public health nurses and the other agencies of 
the health service will bring about a still further reduction in the re- 
maining 11 months of the average infant’s first year of life, thereby 
reducing the general mortality to approximately 25 per 1,000, 
which would represent a total saving to the country of 29,200 lives 
per year. In the numerous hospitals that exist, very little effort 
should be required to set aside the necessary number of beds to attend 
to the needs of expectant mothers and effect the saving of life above 
indicated. In tins respect Chile has an unusual and exceptional 
opportunity to bring about a reduction of its total mortality in a 
very marked manner and within a very short period of time, 

, Due to aroused public opinion and to the cooperation given by 
the department of public works, the water division of the city of 
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Santiago, and the national office of water and sewage, notable 
progress has been made in improving public water supplies. 

The cities of Santiago, Los Leones, San Antonio, Talc a, Car- 
tagena, San Carlos, and Coquixnbo will shortly have their entire 
water supplies sterilized with chlorine. The necessary apparatus 
has already arrived for some cities and the orders have been placed for 
the apparatus and supplies needed by the other cities. 

It is understood that the cities of Ovalie, Los Leones, San Antonio, 
Constitucion, Melipilla, San Felipe, and Los Andes, which had 
insufficient water formerly, either have now or shortly will have 
water in sufficient quantity for all domestic needs. An engineering 
commission is now at work making the necessary studies of available 
sources of supply preliminary to construction of a new water system 
for the city of Valparaiso. 


DECREASE IN INFANTILE MORTALITY IN SANTIAGO, CHILE 

An editorial in El Mercurio for February 11, 1926, published in 
Santiago, Chile, calls attention to the considerable reduction in the 
infantile mortality for the city of Santiago, which is attributed to the 
work of the new sanitary organization. 

In 1923 the number of infant deaths in Santiago was 4 ,97 1 ; in 
1924, it dropped to 4,464; and in 1925 it was further reduced to* 
3,195. As compared with 1923. there were 507 infant lives saved in 
Santiago in 1924, and in 1925 there were 1,776 fewer infant deaths 
than in 1923. 

The table gives a comparison of the infantile mortality in Santiago 
for the three years, and also a comparison of the figures for the 
last six months of each of the years. 

Infant mortality in Santiago , Chile 


BY YEARS 



1923 

"i 
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THE INTENSIVE TREATMENT FOR HAY FEVER 


By William Sfhepfegrell, M. D., President, The American tiny Fever Prevention Association; 

Surgeon in. charge, Pep irtment of Hay Fever and Asthma, Charity Hospital, New Orleans, La. 

Since it became established that seasonal hay fever is clue to 
pollens, it has been realized that the prevention and cure of this 
disease depend upon immunological methods directed against such 
pollens. Allergists have, therefore, given their special attention to 
the development of methods by which the resistance of the patient 
could be raised so that he would no longer be sensitive to the proteins 
of such pollens. 

Theoretically, the subject is quite simple. It would be necessary 
only to inject the patient with progressive doses of the incriminated 
pollen or pollens until the amount absorbed from the hypodermic 
injections would be in excess of that absorbed from the atmospheric 
pollens, and thus the attack would be prevented. It has. of course, 
long been realized that hay fever is not a local disease involving the 
nose (hay fever), the eyes (conjunctivitis), the bronchial tubes 
(asthma), or the skin (dermatitis), but that these symptoms are 
simply local manifestations of a general sensitivity. 

The difficulty presented in the administration of this treatment, 
however, was the danger that the increasing doses might develop 
an anaphylactic shock that might have serious consequences. 

An anaphylactic shock is one of the most dramatic manifestations 
in the treatment of allergic diseases. It depends upon various 
conditions that are ascertained only by the experienced allergist; 
and oven when these conditions are known and guarded against, it 
sometimes occurs. The following case illustrates the danger en- 
countered when proper precautions are not taken: 

A physician of New Orleans, in treating a hay-fever subject, 
made an error in the strength of the extract, and instead of giving 
doses of 50, 75, and 100 units of ragweed extract, as intended, he 
gave injections of 500, 750, and 1,000 units. These huge doses 
appeared to have no disagreeable effect on the patient. Two weeks 
later, in treating another patient, he injected 25 units, and the 
patient promptly developed alarming anaphylactic shock* This 
case illustrates the fact that while the immunizing treatment of hay 
fever has proved a great boon to mankind, it is not without its 
hazards, and should be administered accordingly. 

In the early treatment of hay fever, the injections were made at 
intervals of three or four days with a view to allowing the reaction 
from each dose to subside before making the next injection. Also, 
the injections were made with slowly increasing doses. The com- 
bination of these two methods resulted in making it difficult to 
obtain a high dose without a prolonged treatment. In 1924 we 
commenced to increase the doses more rapidly, with resulting im- 
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provement, and in 1925 we reinforced this by making the injections 
at shorter intervals. These were given, during the first part of the 
treatment, once daily, and, in the case of visitors to the city, in which 
time , was a special object, twice daily. The doses were rapidly 
increased, practically doubled with each injection; and the maximum 
dose, instead of being limited to 800 and 1,000 units, was increased 
to 3,000, 5,000, and, in some cases, to 10,000 units or more. 

When the hay-fever season of tlie patient was due, the maximum 
dose was reduced to one-half, and the intervals to twice weekly, and 
this reduced dosage was continued until near the end of the patient’s 
hay-fever season. 

In 1923 the Director of the Hygienic Laboratory of the United 
States Public Health Service at Washington, sent to our department 
of hay fever and asthma of the Charity Hospital, a glycerol extract of 
ragweed for testing on our hav-fever patients. Owing to the wide 
variation in the various pollen extracts on the market, the Hygienic 
Laboratory had decided to attempt to devise a method of standard- 
izing these pollen extracts in order that all manufacturers could 
distribute extracts of known and standardized activity. 

Since the ragweed extract is the most important of this group of 
products, the Hygienic Laboratory selected this extract as the first 
for which a standard should be produced. They succeeded in pre- 
paring an extract which reacted in very high dilutions in the skin of 
sensitive subjects, fixed complements in high dilutions, and had the 
distinct advantage of retaining its activity for long periods without 
measurable deterioration. The protein content to a cubic centi- 
meter of the extract was accurately determined, together with its 
antigenic value, by means of the complement fixation tests, . 

After a carefully conducted series of tests, we found that the gly- 
cerol extract retained in its concentrated form a degree of efficiency 
far superior to the aqueous extract. In fact, in testing one of these 
extracts prepared by the Hygienic Laboratory, which we had kept 
in our refrigerator for two years, it was found to contain at the end 
of that time almost 100 per cent of its original potency. 

Although the glycerol extract retained, in its concentrated form, 
a high degree of efficiency, this was rapidly lost when weaker solu- 
tions were prepared from it. Because of this fact, the dilutions for 
administration were prepared as they were required, and these were 
not used more than three days without renewing the supply. The 
extract furnished by the Hygienic Laboratory was made from mature 
pollen grains in the proportion of 1 gram to 100 cubic centimeters of 
extractive fluid, so that each cubic centimeter of the extract contained 
10,000 pollen units. In the season of 1925, one-half of all the cases of 
; fall hay fever were treated with the glycerin extract, and we believe that 
lathis was an important factor in the success obtained. Every patient 
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was given the usual diagnostic tests with the various pollen extracts, 
in order to determine the form and degree of sensitization. These 
tests were made with the intradermal method, the initial test being 
made with five per cent dilutions of the extract. We have found the 
intradermal method the most efficient, but advise the cutaneous 
method for those who have not had considerable experience with 
immunological methods. 

The intensive treatment of hay fever, which is limited to the pre- 
seasonal form, has given the most gratifying results in the percentage 
of seasonal cures. In uncomplicated cases in which the treatment 
could be carried out without interruption, there were 72 per cent in 
which the patients were practically free from ail symptoms of hay- 
fever, and 23 per cent in which there was marked relief from the 
attacks, or a total of 95 per cent of favorable results in the eases 
treated. 

The treatment of hay fever is not without its element of hazard, 
but this seems not to be especially increased by this method of 
administration. Physicians who hare treated a large number of hay- 
fever patients by injection of pollen extracts realize that they are 
using a method which is not without its risks, and great cure should 
therefore be exercised. During the past season we ha\o had not 
more than 5 cases of anaphylactic shock m a series of 536 eases, and 
all of these were promptly relieved by the administration of adrenalin. 

In the administration of pollen extracts, special care should be 
taken to avoid making an injection into a vein. In the case of large 
doses, such an injection would be followed by an anaphylactic shock 
of marked and even alarming intensity. This can easily be avoided 
by withdrawing the piston of the syringe slightly before the injection 
is made. If blood enters the syringe, the point of the needle is in 
a veitn and the site of the injection should be changed accordingly. 
When injections of larger doses are made, the patient is required to 
remain in the clinic or the office for 20 minutes as a precautionary 
measure. 

As illustrating the importance of detail in the treatment of such 
cases, the following case is noted : 

J. H, P., 40 years of age, has been a great sufferer from ha y fever 
for eight years. He is a traveling salesman, and his attacks of hay 
fever, which occurred in the fall, practically incapacitated him for 
his work during September and October. When he was tested ho 
showed 85 per cent reaction to the common ragweed, which coin- 
cided with his season and symptoms, and, as he was in a hurry to 
leave the city, he was given 15 units as the initial dose of his im- 
munizing treatment. One-half hour later he returned to the office 
with a marked anaphylaxis, and was relieved with 0,25 cubic centi- 
meter of adrenalin. 
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The following day the patient was again injected, but instead of 
increasing the dose to 30 units, as indicated by our new method, the 
initial dose of 15 units was repeat ed. One-half hour later he returned 
to the office with a marked anaphylactic shock* The skin all over 
his body was intensely red and covered with a miliary eruption. His 
eyelids were puffed up, his face was swollen, and there was a tendency 
to asthmatic breathing. A dose of adrenalin was again administered, 
followed by entire relief in about 30 minutes. The patient was 
naturally alarmed by these violent reactions, and stated that the 
remedy was apparently worse than the disease, but expressed his 
willingness to continue the treatment if it was considered advisable. 
The following day an injection of 5 units was given, followed by 
daily injections of 10, 15, 20, 25, 35 units, and gradually increasing 
doses until a dose of 1,000 units was administered without more than 
a local reaction. In spite of the unfavorable beginning of his treat- 
ment, the patient passed the season without any symptoms of hay 
fever, and proved to be one of our most appreciative patients. 

The combined treatment, which has resulted in such gratifying 
results in a disease formerly considered not amenable to treatment, 
has three features which are new, viz, (1) the rapidly increasing 
doses, (2) the short intervals between the injections, and (3) the use 
of glycerin instead of the aqueous extract. In order to bring about 
the good results that have been obtained it may not be necessary 
to combine all three of these methods in treating hay-fever cases, but 
it is considered highly advisable to do so. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

A Method of Encouraging Rural Communities to Undertake Malaria 
Control. A. W. Fuchs. Public Health Bulletin No. 156, United 
States Public Health Service, pp. 91-97. (Abstracted by L. D. Fricks.) 

The advantages of close cooperation between *thc county health 
officer and the county agricultural agent are emphasized, and a con- 
crete example is given in which such cooperation was successfully 
conducted. By this method 10 rural communities in Shelby County, 
Tenn., voluntarily conducted malaria control campaigns during the 
season of 1924. The method is based on community pride. The 
results accomplished were measured by inspections made at the 
beginning and the end of the season. Consideration was also given 
to the character of exhibit prepared by the community for the county 
fah. Because of t|ie intense interest which had been developed in 
these agricultural exhibits at the Tri-State Fair, and .the inclusion 
in scoring community activity^ the keenest rivalry 
competing commuffi ties in 'the improvement of 
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health and living conditions. Of the 13 participating communities; 10 
selected malaria control as their health work. The judge recom- 
mended the control measures applicable at the beginning of the 
season; and checked their accomplishment just before the county 
fair was held. The final score of the competing communities was 
announced and prices were awarded at the fair. 

The Mosquito Factor in the Malaria of Assam Tea Gardens, C. 
Strickland. The Indian Medical Gazette, v oh 60, No. 11, November, 
1925, pp. 514-524. (Abstracted by L. D. Fricks.) 

A report of a malaria mosquito survey of the tea gardens of Assam 
with recommendations for control. The problem of malaria control 
in Assam is rendered peculiarly difficult by the fact that at least six 
species of Anopheles are suspected of transmitting malaria, and the 
uncertainty of keeping coolie labor on a tea plantation. 

The mosquitoes suspected of carrying malrria are umbras us, jeypo - 
riensisi aconitus , junestm s, culiei facies , and macnlatm . Their breed- 
ing habits vary considerably and measures taken for the control of 
one species may increase another. 

The advantage of a preliminary survey before beginning control 
operations arc emphasized, to be followed by specific application of 
appropriate control measures. The value of quinine prophylaxis is 
questioned; that of education, both of planters and coolies, is rated 
very high. 

Oil Supplies for Anti-Mosquito Campaigns. W. G. Stromquist. 
Public Health Bulletin No, 156, United States Public Health Service, 
pp. 123-126, (Abstracted by W. G. Stromquist.) 

The Department of Health of Memphis in 1920 spent over $1,800 
for oil, buying a mixture of black oil and kerosene at 17)4 cents a 
gallon. To reduce costs, the collection of waste oil from garages and 
filling stations was begun in 1921, and about 15 per cent of the oil 
used that year was from this source. By 1924 the use of this oil had 
increased to 100 per cent. The cost of collection, including labor 
and truck maintenance, is about 2 cents per gallon. Bargains in 
oil, such as transformer oil, discolored kerosene, etc., can often be 
found. 

The demanding of proper storage and prompt disposal of waste 
oil by the fire marshal, to reduce fire hazards, resulted in increasing 
the quality and quantity of oil. The oil now collected is, with rare 
exceptions, of such quality that it spreads well on the water. 

Effects of Fond Control on Malaria Prevalence. L. L. Williams, jr. 
Public Health Bulletin No. 156, pp. 56-64. (Abstracted by L. D. 
Fricks.) 

Based on observations extending over several years, it is concluded 
that A. futtdnwmzulatm is responsible for most of the malaria in 
Virginia; that this species breeds nearly always in ponds; and that this 



breeding or production can usually be controlled by fluctuating the 
water level in the ponds. Weekly observations of 25 ponds, 6 
streams, and 2 seepage areas showed that practically all of the 
guadrimaculatus came from the ponds. Likewise relatively few A. 
pu nctipennis and A . crucians were collected inside dwelling houses. 
Epidemiological evidence also incriminates A, guadrimaculatus . 
Malaria in Virginia is grouped around the ponds. It is claimed that 
the control of mosquito production in ponds will control malaria in 
Virginia. 

A Field Study of Mountain Malaria in Brazil. Nelson C. Davis. 
The American Journal of Hygiene, vol. 6, No, 1, January, 1928, pp. 
119-138. (Abstracted by L. D. Fricks.) 

In a brief study of malaria and anopheline mosquitoes made in the 
mountains of the State of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, January, 1925, 
201 persons were examined; 39 showed positive bloods; 79 enlarged 
spleens; and 104 gave positive histories/ P. vivax infections greatly 
predominated. The majority of the malaria found was considered 
to be relapses, infection having taken place in the lowlands ; but it is 
suggested that epidemic malaria may occur at this elevation trans- 
mitted by A. argyritarsis and to a less extent by A. bellator , known in 
Brazil as A . (or Myzomia) lutzi 

A . bellator was the predominating Anopheles encountered. It 
came in swarms at night to the lighted houses, but was never found 
resting in them during the day. Four hundred and fourteen speci- 
mens of this mosquito were dissected, and among this number, one 
infected mosquito was found (stomach positive, salivary glands 
negative). 

Airplane Busting in the Control of Anopheles. W. V. King and 
G. H. Bradley. Public Health Bulletin No. 158, 1925, pp. 104-108. 
(Abstracted by L. D, Fricks.) 

Dusting Paris green from airplanes in the control of Anopheles 
breeding was tried during 1923 and 1924 near Mound, La. 
De Haviland planes with metal dust- hoppers, adapted for cotton 
dusting, were employed. The Paris green was mixed with Tripoli 
earth and the dust was released from the hopper through the bottom of 
the fuselage. It was found that the dust could be spread satisfactorily 
with a wind velocity of less than 10 miles per hour. Heavily wooded 
areas, rank vegetation, and wind drift were chief among the difficulties 
encountered. It was concluded that one-half pound of Paris green 
per acre gave a safe margin for treatment of fairly open Anopheles 
breeding areas. In the most successful test, 99 per cent of larvae 
' were killed. 

We Sew Water Purification Plant at Toronto, Ohio, Employing 
; Double t^&ghlation of Ohio River Water, Daniel H; Rupp. Fo%rth 
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Annual Report of Ohio Conference on Water Purification, November, 
1924, pp. 65-67. (Abstracted by R. E. Thompson.) 

The history of the water supply of Toronto, Ohio, is outlined and 
the new plant, consisting of mixing chamber, coagulation basins, 
gravity rapid sand filters, and ehlorinator, is described. Double 
coagulation is employed at all times, it having been found that best 
results with least application of chemicals can be obtained thereby. 
The amount of alum used has averaged 3 g. p. g., in approximate ratio 
of 2:1 to first and second basin, respectively, and lime employed has 
averaged 2 g. p. g. With the exception of the first month of operation 
filtered water before chlorination has met the requirements of the 
original standard of United States Public Health Service (2 B. coli 
per 100 c. c.),and after disinfection with approximately 0.2 g. p. m, 
of chlorine, giving residual of 0.1 to 0.15 p. p. m. in tap water, final 
effluent has easily conformed to revised standard (1 B. coli per 100 
c. c.). * 

The Cincinnati Water Works System. Clarence Bahlman. Fourth' 
Annual Report of Ohio Conference on Water Purification , November, 
1924, pp. 68-74. (Abstracted by R. E. Thompson.) 

Water supply history is outlined and the existing system is described 
in detail. The present purification plant consists of settling reservoirs, 
coagulation basins and 28 4-m. g. d. rapid sand filters operated at the 
rate of 123 m. g. per acre per day. The power for operation of the 
plant is derived from hydro-electric units installed on pipe lines 
conveying water from settling basins to purification plant, the 
available head being approximately 27 feet. The settling reservoirs 
remove an average of 70 per cent of bacteria and turbidity present in 
the raw Ohio River water, and the coagulation basins about 20 per 
cent. The average B. coli content of river water during past 1 7 years 
has ranged from 1,700 to 3,400 per 100 c. e. Coagulation is effected 
with lime and iron sulfate. Quicklime is purchased in lump form and 
is slaked with filtered water at temperature of 140° F., when, the 
boiler plant is in operation. During the period May-Scptemher, 
inclusive, when cold water is employed, extraction is not as complete, 
but the loss is immaterial in comparison with the cost of operating the 
boiler plant. Considerable difficulty has been experienced because of 
the incrustation of lime solution in the pipe line, which is 900 feet in 
length. The cost of operation during 1923 was equivalent to $6.76 
per m. g. delivered into service, of which $2.44 was expended on 
chemicals. There are now over 800 miles of water mains and the 
supply is practically 100 per cent metered. Boiler feed water 
employed consists of mixture of 85 per cent condensate free from 
oil by treatment with alum and caustic soda followed by sand filtra- 
tion and 15 per cent permutit-softened water* 
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An Investigation of Variations in Bacterial Quality of Cincinnati 
Water Supply, Clarence Bahlman. Fourth Annual Report of Ohio 
Conference on Water Purification , November, 1924, pp. 75-84. 
(Abstracted by R. E. Thompson.) 

Considerable data derived from bacteriological study of water 
supplied to consumers in Cincinnati, with particular reference to 
chlorine applied and to multiplication of bacteria during distribution, 
are. given. The chlorine dose at present employed varies from 0.18 
to 0.27 p. p. m; the former being applied during winter months and 
the latter during periods of maximum water temperature. During 
the former season the residual chlorine content of tap water varies 
from 0.01 to 0.04 p. p. m., but during summer and autumn the free 
chlorine in the water delivered is practically nil, and during this 
period the highest B. coli content is recorded. An increase in colon 
and other bacteria, particularly during gummer months, was found 
to occur even in the suburban distribution system, on which there is 
no open reservoir. The higher colon content recorded in water from 
downtown taps than from purification plant effluent was shown to 
be due to the comparatively high B. coli content of the water in the 
pure water reservoir which is exposed to falling leaves and dust of the 
air. Since contamination with human wastes is most improbable, 
little sanitary significance is attached to the increased number of 
bacteria in the reservoir water. The ultimate tap water conforms to 
the proposed standard of the United States Public Health Service. 

The Bate of B ©oxygenation of Polluted Waters, Emery J. Theriault, 
Public Health Reports , vol. 41, No. 6, February 5, 1926, pp. 207-217. 
Reprinted from Proe. Am. Soc. Civ. Eng M vol. 51, November, 1925, 
pp. 1819-1828. (Abstracted by Emery J. Theriault. 

On the basis of 12 separate series of observations covering a cycle 
of one full year, the following general conclusions have been reached: 

1. The Phelps formula holds with reasonable accuracy when ap- 
plied to samples recently polluted with organic matter. 

2. For periods of incubation of less than 10 days it is possible to 
refer the results obtained under standardized laboratory conditions 

< to the actual times of flow and temperatures of a stream. 

3. Under aerobic conditions the stabilization of organic matter 
apparently proceeds in two distinct stages. 

4. The rate at which a polluted water is deoxvgenated depends 
largely on the condition of the sample with respect to its state of 
oxidation, 

5. It is necessary to exercise considerable caution in interpreting 
the results of analyses when the nitrification stage has almost been 
reached. 

6. Absolute values fpr the purification accomplished by a treat- 

can not be obtained without resorting to protracted 

incubation, 

7. A complete solution of the problem probably depends on the 
, development of methods whereby the state of oxidation of a sample 

^ujiay.more readily be determined. 
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Use of Sodium Aluminate as a Coagulant. J. P. Brownstead. 
Fourth Annual Report of Ohio Conference on Water Purification, 
November, 1924, pp. 31-36. (Abstracted by B. E. Thompson.) 

J . P. Brownstead reported that , during a four-month period in 1924, 
when aluminate and alum were employed at Ashland, Ky., the cost 
of coagulants averaged $9 per m. g., and the reduction in bacteria 
was in excess of 90 per cent, compared with cost of $12 per m. g., 
and bacterial reduction of 70 per cent with alum and lime during 
period in 1922 when somewhat similar river conditions prevailed. 
Results of two-month experimental period during which aluminate 
was substituted for the lime ordinarily used with alum at Ironton, 
Ohio, where coagulant is applied in primary and secondary basins 
in ratio of 2 to 1, respectively, are summarized by E. T. Edwards as 
follows: (1) A trifle higher efficiency was obtained in the primary 
basin, the floe settling more rapidly and producing a clearer effluent. 
This resulted in poorer filter efficiency and more algal trouble in the 
basins; but altering- the ratio of coagulant added in primary and 
secondary basins to 1:1 improved the filter influent and efficiency. 
(2) When sodium aluminate below the normal lime application was 
employed, the final effluent contained too great a concentration of 
free carbon dioxide and had a tendency to be corrosive. Cost of 
treatment during the period was higher than the average for the 
year, but the cost of alum and lime would probably have also exceeded 
the yearly average. Bottle experiments conducted by E. E. Smith 
at Lima, Ohio, indicated that it would not he economical to replace 
any part of necessary application of alum with sodium aluminate. 
Use of latter with alum did not increase the speed of the reaction or 
produce larger floe particles. C. P. Hoover, in discussing results of 
laboratory studies at Columbus, Ohio, staled that addition of com- 
mercial sodium aluminate in softening by the lime-soda process has 
the same beneficial effect as alum. It is also an aid to softening on 
account of its sodium carbonate and hydroxide content, whereas alum 
increases the noncarbonate hardness and necessitates employment 
of additional soda ash. It is estimated that commercial sodium 
aluminate costs from 74 per cent to 135 per cent more than equiva- 
lent mixture of alum, soda ash, and lime solutions. 

S72Q2 0 — -20 2 
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THE OSAKA (JAPAN) SANITATION EXHIBITION 

With a view to increasing the hygienic knowledge of the people 
and improving medical and sanitary supplies, a sanitation exhibition 
will be held in Osaka, Japan, from July 15 to August 30, 1920. The 
exhibition will be held under the auspices of the Federation of Sani- 
tary Associations of Osaka, and with the support of the home office, 
the Osaka prefecture, and the Osaka municipality. 

The exhibits will include all kinds of articles pertaining to sanita- 
tion and are divided into two classes or departments: Departme&kA— 
will consist of exhibits sent from Government and public institutions, 
and department B will include medical and sanitary supplies in 
general. 

There is no charge to exhibitors excepting the cost of transportation 
of articles of exhibit. Exhibitors of medical and sanitary supplies are 
allowed to contract to sell their exhibits, bearing certain charges that 
may be incurred in this connection. 

Official organizations, public institutions, and manufacturers who 
desire to display articles at this exhibition should send in their appli- 
cation ^at once, together with a list of exhibits, stating the number, 
size, value, and weight, in order that suitable space may be reserved. 
The exhibits should arrive in Osaka by July 10. 

Further information may be obtained by addressing the Osaka 
■Sanitation Exhibition, care of the Municipal Office, Osaka, Japan. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED APRIL 17, 1926 

Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended April 17, 193d, and corresponding week of 193a. (From the 
Weekly Health Index, April 80, 1936, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Depart- 


ment of Commerce ) 

Week ended Com'snrmdmg; 
April 17, 1920 week, 1925 

Policies in force 59, 938, 025 50, 445, 007 

Number of death claims 15, 096 13, 096 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 13. 3 11. 5 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
. ended April 17 , 1926, infant mortality, annual death rate, arid comparison with 
corresponding week of 1925. ( From the Weekly Health Index , April 20, 1926, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department oj Commerce) 


City 

Week ended Apr. 
37, 1926 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 
coi re- 
sponding 
week, 
3925 1 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Apr. 17. 
1926 2 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate 1 

Week ! 
ended j 
Apr. 17, j 
1920 | 

Corre- 

sponding 

week/ 

1925 

Total (6" cities^ 

j 

8. 678 

13.8 

14.5 

i. oss ! 

994 

s 92 

Akron 


I 


20 j 

f, 

213 

Albany * 

33 

14.6 

19.5 

0 , 

1 

0 

Atlanta 

SO 



12 ! 

7 


White 

45 



9 



Colored _ 

35 

(4) 


3 



Baltimore * . 

219 

14.3 

16.1 

26 

29 

76 

White- 

157 ‘ 



17 


01 

Colored 

62 

(■) 


9 1 


146 

Birmingham 

69 

17.5 

17. 7 

9 i 

io 


White.. 

30 


4? 


Colored 

39 

(6) 


5 ! 



Boston 

295 

19.7 

16.5 

37 j 

36 

304 

Bridgeport 

43 



5 

3 

85 

Buffalo 

194 j 

18.8 

15.8 

26 i 

24 

308 

Cambridge 

43 

18.7 

17.0 

7 | 

8 

116 

Camden 

37 

15.0 

19.5 

4 i 

9 

m 

Chicago * 

793 

33.8 

13.0 

m 

110 

76 

Cincinnati 

154 

19.6 

17.2 

n 

6 

81 

Cleveland 

286 

! 15. 9 

11.0 

-ii 

29 

114 

Columbus 

S3 

! 1A5 

11 9 

7 

4 

64 

Dallas 

48 ! 

! 12.9 

14. 6 

2 i 

5 


White - 

32 

1 


2 1 



Colored 

Hi i ( 5 ) 


i o ! 



Dayton 

53 | 16.0 

11.8 

6 i 

i 8 1 

94 

Denver _ * 

7Q i 14. 7 

16. 7 

n 

■ 30 


Des Moines 

36 

12.6 

8.7 

i 

i 1 

47 

Detroit 

416 

17.4 j 

31 4 

99 

48 

159 

Duluth ? 

36 

17.0 

12.3 

4 

7 

94 

351 Paso 

32 

15.9 

19.9 

7 

4 


Erie 

39 




3 

333 

Fall River * 

51 

20.6 

17.4 

30 

6 

145 

Flint 

21 

8.4 

11.6 

8 

7 

132 

Fort Worth 

20 ! Ii.8 

13.0 

2 

3 


White . 

17 



2 



Colored . 

3 

! (’*’) 


0 



Crand Rapids 

45 

15.3 

11. 5 

9 

7 

130 

Houston 

53 

16,8 

13.6 

6 

9 


White 

33 



4 



Colored . . __ 

20 

(4) 


> 



Indianapolis 

319 

17.3 

14. 1 

10 

1 

73 

White 

100 



9 


76 

’ Colored - 

39 



1 


. 55 

Jacksonville, Fla 

45 

22.4 

14.9 

ii 

i 

225 

White 

18 



3 

j 

98 

Colored ...... 

‘J? 



3 


372 

Jersey City 

87 

14.4 

12.1 

9 

il 

64 

Kansas City, Kans 

46 

20.7 

16.6 

6 

5 

* 104 

White ... 

36 



2 


42 

Colored.-.* 

10 

(>) 


4 


525 

Kansas City, Mo. 

105 

' 14. 9 

11.5 

13 

14 


Tjor Angeles - . . 

244 



28 

26 

78 

Louisville. 

101 

17.4 

14.8 

9 

20 

78 

White 




5 


50 

Colored — 

24 

(&) 


4 


251 

Lowell 

44 

20.8 

16.5 

8 

5 

149 

Lynn 

Memphis ...... .... 

23 

71 

11. G 
21.2 

TAX 

20.3 

* 3 

4 

3 

10 

75 

White 

46 



2 



Colored 

25 

(S) 


2 



Milwaukee 

156 

36. 2 

17.3 

28 

19 

130 

Minneapolis- 

128 

15.7 

14.8 

16 

22 

- 89 


i Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

* Deaths under l year per 1,0(30 births. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

8 Data for 62 cities. 

* Deaths for week ended Friday April 16, 1926. 

« In the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1920 constituted the follow- 
ing percentages of the total population.* Atlanta 31, Baltimore, 15* Birmingham 39, Dallas 15, Fort Worth 
14, Houston 25, Kansas City, Kans„ 14, Louisville 17, Memphis 38, Nashville 30, New Orleans 26* Norfolk 
33* Richmond 32, and Washington, D. C., 25. , 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended April 17, 1926, infant mortality , annual death rate , and comparison with 
corresponding iced c of 1925* ( From the Weekly Health Index, April 29, 1926, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department oj Commerce )— Continued 


% 


Nashville * 

54 

20.7 

13.0 

4 

3 


White 

35 



3 



Colored.. 

19 

I s ) 


l 



New Bedford 

51 

22.2 

ks 

11 

3 

St 

New Haven 

52 

15.2 

12. 2 

5 

6 

68 

New Orleans 

132 

16.6 

50.4 

12 

16 ! 


White 

84 



6 



Colored 

48 

( 5 > 


6 



New York 

3, S30 

16. 2 

H. 5 ; 

251 

206 

102 

Bronx Borough 

214 1 

12.8 

10. 5 

21 

19 

70 

Brooklyn Borough. __ 

651 

15.4 

12. I 

91 

70 : 

95 

Manhattan Borough 

737 

19.8 , 

20. 3 

101 

94 ! 

312 

Queens Borough 

173 

12.6 | 

9 9 

30 

15 

136 

Richmond Borough 

65 

20. 7 

18. 1 

5 

8 

m 

Newark, N. «T , 

138 

15. 9 

15.2 

19 

17 

91 

Norfolk .... 

32 



4 ; 

4 

n 

'White—— 

12 



1 


30 

Colored-- 

20 

( J ) 


3 


149 

Oakland 

55 

11.3 

12.0 

3 

10 

35 

Oklahoma OitV- 

20 



3 

1 


Omaha . 

53 

13.1 

16. 3 


8 

73 

Paterson 

» 47 

17.3 

37.3 

7 

7 

- 122 

Philadelphia 

569 

15.0 

14. 0 

62 

55 

82 

Pittsburgh 

242 

20.0 

16.8 

27 

25 

90 

Portland, Oreg 

66 

12.2 

15.0 

4 

9 

41 

Pt evidence *. 

73 

14.2 

15.6 

ft 

10 

50 

Richmond- 

47 

13.1 

18.2 

8 

4 

101 

White - 

22 



2 


39 

Colored 

25 

C) 


6 


210 

Rochester- 

93 

15.3 

14.0 

9 

ii 

72 

St. Louis 

252 

16.0 

14. 1 

26 

20 


St. Paul 

GO 

12.7 

16.1 

2 

7 

IS 

Salt Lake City * 

37 

14.7 

13.5 

6 

1 

83 

San Antonio 

70 

18.4 

16. C 

20 

14 


San Diego- 

35 

17.2 

11.8 

4 

1 

84 

San Francisco 

146 

13.7 

16.0 

9 

15 

f>4 

Schenectady 

18 

10. 1 

11 8 

1 

0 

29 

Seattle .... .... ... 

72 



3 

ft 

28 

Somerville- 

38 

20.0 

9.5 

3 

8 

78 

Spokane 

30 

H. 4 

12.9 

2 

3 

47 

Springfield, Mass 

37 

13.6 

18 7 

3 

4 

43 

Syracuse 

42 

12.0 

13. 5 

l 

« 

13 

'Tacoma 

27 

13.5 

12.5 

2 

4 

47 

Toledo 

88 

16.0 

14 5 

5 

8 

78 

Trenton 

as 

12.6 

13.0 

r, 

4 

m 

Washington, D. O 

129 

13.5 

16.7 

23 

7 

40 

White 

86 




5 

4i 

Colored 

43 

W 




30 

Waterburv 

57 


i 

4 

m 

Wilmington, Del 

35 

35. 0 

12.8 

2 

6 

HI 

Yonkers - : 

26 

11.9 

9.6 

3 

- 4 

90 

Youngstown 

53 

! 

17.3 

12.1 

6 

9 

m 


City 

Total 

I 

Death 


deaths 

rate 


Week ended Apr. j Annual 


i~ f im 


death 
i ate per 

1,000 j 

corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1Q2S 


Deaths under 1 
year 


Week 
ended 
Apr, 17, 
IQ9« 


Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

109* 


Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Apr. 17, 
1026 


* Deaths for week ended Friday, April 16, 1026. 

5 In the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population for 1920 constituted the fol- 
lowing percentages of the total 1 popalatlon: Atlanta 31, Baltimore 15, Birmingham 39, Dallas 16, Fort- 
Worth 14, Houston 25, Kansas City, Kans. 14, Louisville 17, Memphis 38, Nashville 30, New Orleans 2$, 
Norfolk' as, Richmond 35, and "Washington, D. O. 25. 



PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department , State or local , can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where , and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 


These reports are preliminary and the figures me subject to change when later returns aie received by the 

State health officers 


Reports for Week Ended April 24, 1928 


ALABAMA 


Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Malaria. 

Measles 

Mumps. 

Pellagra — 

Pneumonia 

Poliomyelitis — 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis-... 
Typhoid fever. .. 
Whooping cough. 


ARIZONA 

Chicken pox 

Influenza 

Measles 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Trachoma. 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 


ARKANSAS 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Malaria 

Measles.... . 

Mumps 

Pellagra ... 

iSearlet fever 

Smallpox 

Trachoma 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

^hooping cough . 


CALIFORNIA 

Cases Cases 

4(5 Cerebrospinal mm ingitis— Alameda County. 1 
7 | Chicken pox 274 


541 j Diphtheria 95 

8 | Influenza - 17 

252 j Measles 295 

53 j Mumps 297 

13 ; Poliomyelitis— Los Angeles 1 

5 4 | Scarlet fever - 105 

1 j Smallpox: 

hi Los Angeles 26 

51 Oakland 19 

178 San Francisco 10 

14 Scattering - 45 

17 j Typhoid fever 12 

Whooping cough 70 


5 j COLORADO 

8 1 Chicken pox 73 

3 j Diphtheria 28 

5 j German measles * 5 

8 j Influenza 2 

32 | Measles 50 

18 | Mumps 4 

l ; Pneumonia 4 

Scarlet fever 49 

? Tuberculosis 54 


1J7 Typhoid fever 1 

3i Whooping cough 77 


49 

30 

6 

12 

S 

, 1 
5 
2 
42 


CONNECTICUT 


Chicken pox - 36 

Diphtheria 13 

Mumps.. 13 

Paratyphoid fever 2 

Pneumonia (broncho) 50 

Pneumonia (lobar) - $0 

Poliomyelitis - 1 

Scarlet fever 1 , 81 
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Reports for Week Ended April 24, 1926— Continued 


coxn isct in r-r— con tinned 


Sept <c sore, throat .. 

Tetanus 

Tuberculosis (all forms) - 

Typhoid fever 

V\ hooping cough 


DKIAWARK 


. uses i 
l 1 
1 

'U 

1 

;.o | 

i 


Pases 

1 

jl, 075 
357 
1 

352 

28 


Measles 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Tuberculosis 

Whooping cough _ 


Thicken pot 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

M alar i*a- - 

Measles, 

Mumps. 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever. _ 
Whooping cough. 


Cerebrospinal meningitis - 

Chicken pox 

Dengue.-.".-., 

Diphtheria 

Dysentery 

Hookworm disease 

-Influenza- 

Mali riit 

Measles 

Mumps- 

Pellagra 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever. 

Septic sore throat 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Tularemia 

Typhoid fever. 

Whooping cough 


3 

uO 

1 

11 

•l 

131 

14 

ltttl 

47 


Illinois— continued 

lethargic encephalitis- McLean C‘ounty. 

Measles 

Pneumonia 

Puhcunyelit is - Lake < ’ounty 

St a* lot fever 

•Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 300 

Typhoid fever.. 7 

W hooping cough — 210 


Thicken pox - - 51 

Diphtheria 24 

Influenza 65 

Measles 1,260 

Mumps : t 

Pneumonia 13 

Scarlet fever 188 

Smallpox 400 

TcHfM, miosis 53. 

Typhoid fever 6 

Whoopi ns cough 138 


Thicken pox 12 

Diphtheria T» 

Herman measles - 25 

Measles. . - 320 

Mumps 27 

Purat yphold lever 1 

j Pneumonia 4 

j Scarlet fevei 32 

]• Hmullpox - 43 

! Tuberculosis - 25 

j \\ hooping cough 13 


IDAHO 

Cerebrospinal meningitis- -Saint Maries., 

Chicken pox - 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Mumps 

Fneumoaia 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

flPyplHildtoer 

Whooping .omagh — - 


<J , Teiebjosimul memmdUh. .. . 

1 

^6 Thicken pov 

82 

1 Diphthei la 

13 

6 j < let man measles 

43 

20 { Influenza 

20 

^ • Me isles 

413 

1 1 Mumps. 

m 

u i Pneumonia 

30 

^ Scarlet lever 

62 

• SnuUlpoz 

to 

j Tetanus 

1 

1 Tuberculosis 

30 

10 i Typhoid fev«»r 

1 

4 1 Whooping cough 

m 


IIXINOT!-- 


IBMphttaia.. 

Influenza.—. 


1 LOUISIANA 

< Vrebrospimjrl memngius 

, Diphtheria.. 

' Influenza 

Measles 

Pnemncmia 

'Scarlet- fever 

Smallpox. 

’Tubercultwis-. „„ 2® 

Typhoid -fever * 

Whooping cough 
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April 30, 1926 


Reports for Week Ended April 24, 1926 — Continued 


MAINE 


Chicken pox... 

Diphtheria 

German measles 

Influenza 

Lethargic encephalitis 

Measles - 

Mumps 

Pneumonia * 

Scarlet fever 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Vincent’s angina 

Whooping cough 

MAR /LAND » 

Chicken pox .. 

Diphtheria 

Dysentery 

German measles 

Influenza 

Lethargic encephalitis 

Measles. 

Mumps 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 

Paratyphoid fever - 

Pneumonia (broncho) 

Pneumonia (lobar) 

Scarlet fever 

Septic sore throat 

Tetanus 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Chicken pox 

Conjunct! vjtis (suppurative) 

Diphtheria 

German measles 

Influenza 

Lethargic encephalitis 

Malaria , 

Measles... 

Mumps 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 

Pneumonia (lobar) 

Poliomyelitis. 

Scarlet fe ver .... 

Septic sore throat.... — 

Trachoma 

Trichinosis 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary) 

Tuberculosis ( other forms) ! — *. 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 

MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria J 

Measles 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever....' 

Smallpox .... 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 

i Week ended Friday. 


Cases 

35 

1 

60 
257 
1 | 
274 j 
67 | 
38 ' 
32 ! 
10 ‘ 
1 f 
S ! 


MINNESOTA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis.. 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


33 ' 


MISSISSIPPI 


80 

23 

1 

2 

42 

1 

567 

241 

1 

1 

75 

01 

45 

0 

2 

04 

18 

77 

$ 

84 

4 

60 


Cerebrospinal meningitis. 

Diphtheria.. 

Scarlet fevei 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 


MISSOURI 

(Exclusive of St. Louis) 


j Cereorospinal meningitis. 

Chicken pox 

, Diphtheria 

. Influenza 

I Malaria 

; Measles 

J Mumps 

i Pneumonia 

j Kabies (m animals) 

J Scarlet fever 

! Smallpox 

Tetanus 

Tuberculosis 

Whooping cough 


292 
96 
* 2 
1 

832 

104 

36 

18! 


Chicken pox . 

German measles 

Measles 

Mumps 

JEtockj Mountain spotted fevei— Quartz 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox . 

Tuberculosis 

Whooping cough 


259 

5 

3 

2 

120 

26 

7 

327 


69 

3,630 

250 

332 

12 

52 

3 

208 


NEBRASKA 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Whooping cough 

NEW JERSEY 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Chicken pox.... 

Diphtheria 

Influenza * - — 

Malaria..: 


2 

99 

37 

4 


7 

820 

2 

5S 


3 

7 


14 

3 


8 

22 

10 

18 

33 

518 

14 

14 

4 

107 

4 

1 

68 

45 


18 

42 

55 

33 

1 

40 

2 

1 

13 


17 

8 

41 

39 

7 

2 

80 

id 

9 


4 

177 

69 . 

77 

1 
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Reports for Week Ended April 24, 1926 — Continued 


NEW jersey— continued 

Cases 

Measles 2,427 

Pneumonia 321 

Scarlet lever 214 

Trachoma 1 

Typhoid lever 4 

Whooping cough $7 

NEW MEXICO 

Chicken pox 11 

Diphtheria 9 

Influenza - . 4 

Lethargie encephalitis l 

Measles 21 

Mumps 1G 

Pellagra 1 

Pneumonia - 8 

Scarlet lever... 5 

Tuberculosis 19 

Whooping cough 54 

NEW YORK 

(Exclusive of New York Cil j) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 109 

Diphtheria 87 

German measles 429 

Influenza - 400 

Lethargic encephalitis 2 

Malaria * 2 

Measles * 1,546 

Mumps 147 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Pneumonia 313 

Poliomyelitis . l 

Scarlet fever 229 

Septic sore throat 2 

Trachoma . 1 

Typhoid fever 9 

Vincent’s angina . 8 

W hooping cough . 369 


OKIAHOMA 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 


Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Grady County 1 

Okmulgee County i 

Chicken pox 04 

Diphtheria . .. 19 

Influenza 275 

Malaria - 19 

Measles 59 

Pellagra 5 

Pneumonia . 71 

Scarlet fever 31 

Smallpox: 

Carter County.. 19 

Comanche County 26 

Scattering . 7 

Typhoid fever . ....... 4 

Wfeooping; cough... w n 

* Deaths, 


OKEOON 

Cases 

Chicken pox 4f» 

Diphtheria — 20 

Influenza .» 43 

lethargic encephalitis i 

Measles - 51 

Mumps 4t 

Pneumonia a 7 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever I 

Scarlet fever fit 

Septic sore* throat .. i 

Smallpox 21 

Tuberculosis.- 0 

Typhoid fever. 6 

W hooping cough 44 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Oiebrospinnl meningitis: 

C’nrrick I 

Valley township » i 

Chicken pox 227 

Diphtheria - 99 

Gorman measles 53 

Measles 3,432 

Mumps 96 

Pneumonia 133 

Scarlet fever 591 

Smallpox 1 

Tuberculosis Ill 

Typhoid fever 17 

\V hooping cough 3S3 

RHODE ISLAND 

Chicken pox 3 

Diphtheria 2 

German measles 19 

Influenza 4 

Measles 158 

Mumps 3 

Scarlet fever 4 

Typhoid fever f 

AV hooping cough 9 

SOUTH D\ KOTA 

Chicken pox 5 

Diphtheria ,JT 

Measles 39 

Mumps * U 

Pneumonia 2 

Scarlet fever $3 

Smallpox 2 

Tuberculosis * 2 

W hooping cough 3 

TENNESSEE 

( 'erehrobpinal meningitis: 

Lawrence County „ I 

Nashville , 2 

Chicken pox I& 

Diphtheria $ 

Influenza. W$ 

* County not specified. 
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April 30, 1920 


Reports for Week Ended April 24, 1026 — Continued 


Tennessee— continued 

Lethargic encephalitis— -Maury County. 

Malarm 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pellagra 

Pneumonia 

Poliomyelitis— - Bedford County 

Rabies„_ 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever... 

Whooping cough 


TEXAS 

Chicken pox. 

Dengue 

Diphtheua 

Influenza 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pellagra 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


Cases 

1 

6 

m 

15 

8 

70 

1 

1 

13 

20 

22 

4 

47 


90 

4 

10 

67 

13 

23 

4 

21 

18 

79 

25 

3 

43 


I'TAH 

Chicken pox „ 35 

Diphtheria.. „ 6 

Influenza.. 2 

Measles... 51 

Mumps 32 

Scarlet fever 8 

Smallpox... 2 

Tuberculosis 2 

Whooping tough 173 

VERMONT 

Chicken pox — 14 

Dipti tlicria - ...... 3 

Measles.. 17 

Mumps.. 8 

Scarlet fever..., S 

Whooping cough 26 

VIRGINIA 

Smallpox l 


WASHINGTON 


Cerebrospinal meningitis— Spokane 2 

Chicken pox 57 

Diphtheria - 13 

German measles 112 

Measles 63 

Mumps 38' 

Scarlet fever 71 


Washington— continued 

Casas 


Smallpox 45 

Tuberculosis 36 

Typhoid fever 3 

W hooping cough 76 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— 

Monongalia County I 

Wirt Comity 10 

Chicken pox 48 

Diphtheria 9 

Influenza 313 

Measles 816 

Scarlet fever 51 

Smallpox 19 

Tuberculosis «. 14 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 26 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee: 

Chicken pox 67 

Diphtheria. 9 

German measles. 2 

Influenza 13 

Measles 177 

Mumps 42 

Pneumonia 66 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 17 

Tuberculosis 25 

"Whooping cough 30 

Scattering: 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 72 

Diphtheria IS 

G er man measles. * 1(14 

Influenza.. a.. 352 

Measles? 498 

Mumps 89 

Ophthalmia neonatorum I 

Pneumonia 3ft 

Scarlet fever 132 

Smallpox * 2 

Tuberculosis - 23 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whoopi ng cough 112 

WYOMING 

Chicken pox. 6 

Diphtheria... — ... — — $ 

German measles - - 6 

Measles - ■ 4 

Mumps - ... 2 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever: 

Johnson County . ’ I 

Natrona Count y — 1 

Scarlet fever - 3ft 

Smallpox.. 2 

Whooping cough W 


Report for Week Ended April 17, 1926 


NORTH DAKOTA CttSOS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis — ' 1 

Chicken pox It) 

Diphtheria •- B 

German measles.. — — *61 

Inflaettaa-.... a— 2ft 

Lethargic encephalitis.- — — 1 

Measles'-. - - — 27 




NORTH DAKOTA— continued 

Cases 

Pneumonia — 18 

Scarlet fever — W 

Smallpox - — — — -- ft 

Trachoma.... - ft 

Tuberculosis — # 

Typhoid fever ± , 8 

Whooping cough ...... 7 >$’ 
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SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 


The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports arc received during the current week: 


State 

Cere- 

bro- 

spinal 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

them 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pel- 

lagra 

Polio- 

mye- 

litis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

February , 19M 











Arkansas 

1 

28 

1, 131 

89 

27 

19 

1 

40 

22 

10 

Td^fio _ 

7 

28 

45 

0 


0 

0 

96 


3 

March, me 











Colorado'. 

0 

139 

88 


191 


1 

193 

5 

02 

New Jersey 

9 

312 

892 

2 

10, 499 


6 

894 

5 

26 

North Dakota 


41 

336 


117 


0 

403 

17 

0 

Ohio k 

4 

364 

2, 580 

i 

14, SCI 

0 

1 

1,984 

309 

33 


Number of Cases of Certain Communicable Diseases Reported for the Month of 
February, 1926, by State Health Officers 


Stale 

Chick- 
en pox 

Diph- 

theria 


! 

Mumps 

Scar- 

let 

fever 

Small 

pox 

r ' ' 

I Tuber- 
culo- 
sis 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough 

Alabama 

281 

83 

! 186 

205 

82 

148 

! 314 

51 

122 

Arizona 

84 

20 

3 

52 

45 

3 

i 57 

2 

9 

Aikansas 

97 

28 

27 

93 

40 

22 

M9 

10 

! 131 

Californio 

1,783 

473 

364 

1,231 

673 

658 

i 1 705 

41 

220 

Colorado - 

236 

84 

47 

17 

109 

4 

326 

0 

| 290 

Connecticut 

446 

183 

2, 391 

50 

331 

0 

311 

11 

- 281 

Delaware 

41 

11 

682 


9 

1 

23 

2 

[ u 

District of Columbia 

150 

95 

251 


103 

o 

89 

3 

09 

Florida 

130 

55 

29 

98 

1 49 

558 

37 

31 

39 

Georgia 

128 

53 

393 

194 

27 

70 

312 

12 

80 

Idaho,,, 


28 



96 



3 


Illinois 

1,497 

392 

3,337 

462 

2,129 

163 

132 

49 

804 

Indiana 

396 

144 

4, 953 

3 

1, 056 

419 

149 

14 

410 

Iowa 3 1 










Kansas— 

407 i 

► 72 

691 

86 

336 

55 

145 

4 

! 357 

Kentucky 3 1 


j 







: 

Louisiana 

75 

67 

6 

8 

64 

250 

i 157 

50 

24 

Maine 

114 

7 

248 

87 

124 

0 

33 

9 

141 

Maryland — ! 

416 

105 

5, 951 

699 

212 

4 

321 

13 

195 

Massachusetts 

826 

. 273 

6, 441 

347 

1,119 

0 

583 

23 

1,053 

Michigan.— 

844 

381 

7,807 

327 

3,503 

32 

434 

20 

3,312 

Minnesota., 

665 

219 

51 J 


1,733 

04 

260 

26 

179 

Mississippi 

1,047 

153 

1,802 

3,519 

53 

82 

331 

65 

1,267 

Missouri 

432 

357 

947 

252 

1, 052 

34 

187 

33 

207 

Montana 

93 

16 

37 

210 

1 52 

30 

14 

4 

49 

Nebraska 


42 



179 



1 


Nevada *_ 










New Hampshire A 










New Jersey 

1, 334 

341 

8, 578 


813 

0 

392 

17 

296 

New Mexico. 

91 

28 

13 

55 

41 

19 

143 

7 

95 

New York,... 

2, 379 

840 

14, 226 

870 

3,769 

; 3 

1,468 

80 

1, 903 

North Carolina ... 

909 

114 

859 


149 

115 


9 

687 

North Dakota 

83 

10 

88 

186 

470 

84 

16 

5 

03 

Ohio... - ------ 

1,172 

389 

15, 090 

197 

1,639 

308 

456 

42 

3,448 

Oklahoma * - J 

143 

60 

53 

76 

161 

80 

48 

16 

159 

Oregon 

171 ; 

89 

210 

239 

168 

185 

69 

34 

203 

Pennsylvania 3 










Rhode Island 

55 

27 

2, 138 

20 

51 

0 

27 

3 

68 

South Carolina - 1 

30 

183 

36 

9 

32 

83 

193 

02 

470 

South Dakota i 

104 

31 

86 

295 

396 

15 

1 

7 

30 

Tennessee 1 

306 

63 

1,565 

116 

160 

94 

193 

29 

67 

Texas 3 ! 










Utah 3 — ! 










Vermont ! 

165 

7 

56 

54 

83 

0 

14* 

3 

140 

Virginia-- - -.J 

827 

137 

1, 220 


293 

34 

* 120 

27 

737 

Washington - 

425 

95 

77 

555 

402 

397 

127 

15 

419 

West Virginia--- - 

187 

74 

983 


152 

25 

02 

47 

198 

Wisconsin, - ! 

951 

236 

1,280 

617 

712 

44 

■ 183 

10 

720 

Wyoming * — „.| 

25 

2 

13 

40 ! 

67 

1 

3 ! 

1 i 

47 


1 Pulmonary. * Reports received annually. 

* Report not received at time of going to press. * Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 

3 Reports received weekly. 
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Case Rates per 1,000 Population (Annual Basis) for the Month of February, 1926 


State 

' i 

Chick- 
en pox 

Diph- 

theria 

Mea- 

sles 

Mumps 

Scar- 

let 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Tuber- 

culo- 

sis 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough 

Alabama 

1.47 

0.43 

0.97 

1.07 

0.43 

0.78 

1.64 

0.27 

0.64 

Arizona- 

2.60 

.62 

.09 

1.61 

1.39 

.09 

1.76 

.06j 

.28 

Arkansas 

.68 

.20 

,19 

,65 

.28 

.15 

J .34 

.07 

.91 

California 

5. 63 

3. 49 

1.15 

3.89 

2. 12 

2.08 

12.23 

.13 

.71 

Colorado 

2. 98 

3.06 

.59 

.21, 

1,37 

.05 

1.59 

.08 

3.66 

Connecticut 

3.73 

1.53 

21.67 

.42 

2. 77 

.00 

.93 

.09 

2.35 

Delaware 

2.26 

. 61 

37. 54 


. 50 

.06 

1.27 1 

.11 

.61 

District of Columbia _ 

3.84 

2. 43 

6.43 


2. 64 

.00 

2.28 I 

.08 

1.77 

Florida 

1.52 

.64 

.34 

1.15 

.57 

6.54 

.43 1 

.36 

.46 

Georgia 

.54 

.22 

1 66 

.82 

.11 

.30 

.47 I 

.05j 

.34 

Idaho 





2.49 


i 

.08 


Illinois 

2.77 

.72 

6.17 

.85 

3. 93 

.30 

2.C9 ; 

.09, 

1.49 

Indiana 

1.67 

.61 

20 94 

.01 

4.46 

1.77 

.63 

.06 

1.73 

Iowa 1 * 







j 



Kansas 

2. 91 

.52 

4.94 

.62 

2. 40 

.39 

1.04 1 

.03 

2. 55 

Kentucky* 







i 



Louisiana 

.52 

.46 

.03 

.06 

.44 

1.72 

1 1.08 

.34 

.17 

Maine 

1. 89 

. 12 

4.12 

1.44 

2.06 

.00 

.55 

.15 

2.34 

Maryland.. 

3. 49 

.88 

49 95 

5. 87 

1.78 

.03 

2.69 

.09 

1.64 

Massachusetts 

2.58 

.85 

20.10 

1.08- 

3. 49 

.00 

3.82 

.87 

5.16 

Michigan 

2.59 

1. 17 

23.98 

.39 

4.62 

.10 

1.33 

,06j 

4.03 

Minnesota . - 

3. 34 

1 10 

2.57 


S 70 

.27 

1.31 

.13 

,90 

Mississippi 

7.62 

1. 11 

13. 12 

11.08 

.39 

.60 

2.41 

.47 

9.22 

Missouri- - 

1.02 

1.34 

3 55 

.94 

3.94 

.13 

.70 

.05 

.78 

Montana 

1.82 

.31 

.73 

4. 12 

2.98 

.71 

,27 

.08 

.96 

Nebraska . - . 


.40 



1.71 



.01 


Nevada 4 










New Hampshire 4 










New Jeisey i 

4.87 

1.24 

31.32 


2.97 

."66" 

3.43 

.06 

1,08 

New Mexico „.J 

3.10 

.95 1 

.44 

1.87 

1. 40 

.58 

4.87 

.24 

3.24 

New York 

2.76 

.97 

16. 50 

1. 01 

2.05 

.00 

1. 70 

.09 

2.28 

North Caioknn - 

4.24 

. 53 

4. 01 


.69 

.54 


1 .04 

3.20 

North Dakota 

1.56 ! 

.19 

1. 65 

3.50 

8.83 

.64 

.30 

.09 

1.18 

Ohio 

2 38 1 

.79 

3Q.62 

.40 

3.33 

.62 

.93 

.09 

2.94 

Oklahoma & 

.82 

.34 

.30 

.44 

.92 

.46 

.27 

.09 

• 9l 

Oregon 

2.60 

3.35 

3 19 

3. 63 

2.55 

2 81 

1.05 

.21 

3,09 

Pennsylvania * 










Rhode Island - — 

1. 11 

. 55 

43. 16 

.40 

3. 03 

.66 

.55 

.66 

1.37 

South Carolina 

.22 

3.33 

.26 

.07 

.23 

.60 

1.40 

.45 

3.41 

South Dakota 

2.02 

.60 

1. 67 

5.72 

7.68 

.29 

.02 

.14 

.58 

Tennessee- 

1.63 

.34 

8.36' 

.62 

.85 

.50 

1.03 

.15 

.36 

Texas 3 










Utah* 





** 





Vermont. 

6.10 

.26 

2.07 

2.00 

3.07 

.00 

.52 

.11 

5,40 

Virginia 

4.36 

.72 

6, 43 


3.54 

.18 

i .63 

.14 

3.88 

Washington 

3.69 

.83 

. 67 

4.82 

3. 49 

3. 45 

1.10 

.13 

3.64 

West Virginia- 

1.50 

.69 

7. 88 


1.22 

.20 

. 50 

.38 

i.m 

Wisconsin 

4.38 

1.09 

6. 89 

2. 84’ 

3.28 

.20 

.84 

.07 

3,31 

Wyoming-- 

L 44 

.11 

1.03 

2.30 

3.85 

.06 

.17 

.06 

2.70 


1 Pulmo na ry. 

* Report not received at time of going to press. 

* Reports received weekly. 

* Reports received annually. 

8 Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 

RECIPROCAL NOTIFICATIONS 

Notifications regarding communicable disease# sent during the month of March t 
WM t to other State health departments by departments of health of certain States 


Referred by— 

Chick- 
en pox 

Mea- 

sles 

Scarlet \ Small- 
fever • pox 

Cerebro- 

spinal 

5 menin- 
gitis 

as 

If 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

Illinois ... 



2 I 7 

i 


4 


Massachusetts 




1 

i 

3 

Minnesota 

i ; 




41 

New York 

2 I 

§ ’ 2 


Wo 


r 


Washington 



1 


I 




< 
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PLAGUE ERADICATIVE MEASURES IN LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

The following items were taken from the report of plague oradiea- 


tive measure* from Los Angeles, Calif.: 

Week ended Apr 10, 1920: 

Number of rats trapped 1,072 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 0 

Number of squirrels examined _ — 458 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected 0 

Number of mice trapped 1, 039 

Numbei of mice found to be plague infected 0 


Date of diseo\erv of last plague-infected rodent, Nov. 6, 1925. 

Date of last human ea^o, Jan. 15, 1925. 

GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM 

CITIES 

Diphtheria . — For the week ended April 10, 1926, 35 States reported 
984 eases of diphtheria. For the week ended April 11, 1925, the same 
Stales reported 1,233 cases of this disease. One hundred and two 
cities, situated in all parts of the country and having an aggregate 
population of more than 30,400,000, reported 680 cases of diphtheria 
for the week ended April 10, 1926. Last year for the corresponding 
week they reported 875 cases. The estimated expectancy for these 
cities was 936 eases. The estimated expectancy is based on the 
( xperience of the last nine years, excluding epidemics. 

Measles. — Thirty-two States reported 16,797 cases of measles for 
the week ended April 10, 1926, and 4,297 cases of this disease for the 
week ended April 11, 1925. One hundred and two cities reported 
10,404 cases of measles for the week this year, and 2,932 eases last 
year. 

Poliomyelitis.— The health officers of 36 States reported 10 cases 
oi poliomyelitis for the week ended April 10, 1926. The same States 
reported 17 cases for the week ended April 11, 1925. 

Scarlet farr . — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
Thirty-five States — this year, 3,401 cases; last year, 3,615 eases; 
102 cities — this year, 1,599 cases; last year, 2,024 cases; estimated 
expectancy, 1,119 cases. 

Smallpox . — For the week ended April 10, 1926, 35 States reported 
735 cases of smallpox. Last year for the corresponding week they 
reported 705 cases. One hundred and two cities reported smallpox 
for the week as follows: 1926, 190 cases; 1925, 282 cases; estimated 
expectancy, 138 cases. Twenty-six deaths from smallpox were re- 
ported by these cities for the week this year — 25 at Los Angeles, Calif., 
and 1 at San Francisco, Calif. 

Typhoid fever . — One hundred and forty-six cases of typhoid fever 
were reported for the week ended April 10, 1926, by 34 States. For 
the corresponding week of 1925, the same States reported 186 cases 
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of this disease. One hundred and two cities reported 41 cases of 
typhoid fever for the week this year and 52 cases for the corresponding 
week last year. The estimated expectancy for these cities was 51 
eases. 

Influenza and pneumonia . — Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
were reported for the w r eek by 96 cities, with a population of more 
than 29,700,000, as follows: 1926, 2,003 deaths; 1925, 1,230; 

City reports for week ended April 10, 19Z6 

The '■ estimated expectancy” given for diptheria. poliomyelitis,, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever Is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occuironce how many cases of the disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. It is based 
on reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is m most instances the median 
number of cases leported in the corresponding week of the preceding years When the reports include 
several epidemics or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are ex 
eluded and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during nonepi- 
demic years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data arc used for as many years .as possible, but 
no year earlier than 3917 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 





Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Division, Slate, and 
city 

Population 
July l t 
1925, 

estimated 

v llicjK* 

en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

| 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

le- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

NEW ENGLAND 

Maine: 










Portland 

75,333 

a 

1 

0 

9 

0 

138 

6 

5 

New Hampshire: 

22,546 









Concord. * 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Nashua — 

29, 723 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Vermont: 










Barre 

10,008 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Burlington 

24, 089 ! 

a 

1 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Massachusetts: 










Boston - 

779,620 

32 

56 

32 

39 

9 

180 

39 

52 

Fall River 

128,993 

i 

3 

6 

8 

4 

5 

4 

3 

Springfield-- 

142,065 

4 

4 

2 

1 

2 

97 

0 

4 

Worcester- — — ! 

190,757 j 

i 

5 

2 

15 

3 

2 

0 

29 

Rhode Island: 










Pawtucket 

69, 760 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

48 

0 ' 

8 

Pi evidence ! 

267,918 j 

0 

10 

5 

2 

4 

74 

0 

19 

Connecticut: 









Bridgeport 

C) 1 

0 

7 

3 

16 

11 

3 

1 

7 

Hartford - 

160, 397 

5 

T 

4 

6 

1 

42 

0 

14 

New Haven 

178,927 

2 

1 

3 

0 

3 

0 

76 

3 

8 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 


1 








Buffalo 

538,016 

14 

121 

12 

11 

38 

10 

1 

25 

New York*.—. 

5,873,356 

111 

246 

129 

244 

72 

2,017 

45 

415 

Rochester 

316,786 

11 

7 

19 

1 

3 

183 

o 

5 

-Syracuse 

182,003 

2: 

6 

1 

0 

1 

73 

9 

2 

New Jersey: 










Camden 

128, 642 

7 

5 

5 

1 

1 

17 

0 

6 

Newark 

452, 513 

38 

17 

3 

19 

4 

317 

5- 

26 

Trenton 

132,020 

5 

4 

1 

2 

3 

41 

I 

11 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia 

1,979,364 
631, 563: 
112,707 

51 

76- 

68 


10 

859 

11 

109 

Pittsburgh 

27 

13 

13 


35 

29 

0- 

72 

Reading! 

T 

3 

0 


0 

IS 

0 

9 
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City reports for week ended April iO } 1926 — Continued 


Division, State, and j 
city 1 

i 

Population 
July l, 
1925, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
eases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

j 

Cases 

re- 

ported | 

i 

i 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

: 

j 


j 

i 

i 





Ohio: 





1 





Cincinnati 

409,333 

1 

8 

6 

14 ! 

24 

63 

2 

28 

Cleveland 

936,485 

15 

20 

24 

59 i 

28 

170 

2 

52 

Columbus 

279. 836 

3j 

4 

1 

i ; 

1 

475 

1 

IS 

Toledo 

287.380 

47 

4 

2 

3 . 

3 

265 

0 

11 

Indiana: 










Fort Wayne 

97. 846 

H 

2 

0 

0i 

0 

23 

0 

0 

Indianapolis 

358, 819 

30 

0 

1 

0 

1 

550 

4 

22 

South Bend 

80,091 

3 

1 

3 

o ; 

0 

C 

0 

4 

Terre Haute 

71,071 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

1 

Illinois. 










Chicago 

2,995,239 

97 

95 

54 

68 

29 

143 

13 

98 

Poona — 

81, 564 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

3 

Springfield . 

63,923 

4 

I 

0 

2 

1 

36 

12 

2 

Michigan- 










Detroit 

1.245. 824 

25 

48 

30 

4 

12 

450 

10 

92 

Flint 

330,316 

9 

4 

o 

6 

2 

33 

0 

7 

Grand Rapids 

153, 698 

9 

3 

6 

0 

5 

43 

0 

5 

Wisconsin: 










Kenosha 

50, S91 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

. 3 

Madison.- 

40.385 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

158 

0 

7 

Milwaukee 

509, 392 

108 

14 

6 

34 

13 

126 

30 

21 

Eaeme 

<57, 707 

i 

1 

2 

3 

3 

0 

5 

1 

Superior 

39.671 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

1 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 










Minnesota: 

j i 

! 14 





y 



Duluth 

110, 502 


1 

1 

0 

0 

Ja 

1 


Minneapolis 

i 425. 435 

104 

15 

27 

0 

0 

fAl2 

{ 3 

3 

St. Paul 

1 246,001 

! 25 

15 

y 

0 

1 

f 22 

1 4 

22 

Iowa: 



i ; 





i 

10 

Davenport 

52. 469 4 j 0 

' i i 

0 


0 

0 


Des Moines 

1 341,441 

1 1 2 

i 

0 

1 

395 

0 


Sioux Citv 

76, 411 

2 

1 

A 1 

0 


4 , 

1 


Waterloo! 

36, 771 

3 

0 

1 

0 ■ 


t j 

0 


Missouri: 









Kansas City 

> 367, 4S1 

9 

6 

5 ' 

i y : 

i n 

332 

2 

29 

St. Joseph 

1 78, 342 

1 

1 

3 

0 2 

10 

0 

5 

St. Louis 

: 821, M3 

36 

38 

55 

3 ! 1 

598 

4 


North Dakota; 

I 









Fargo 

: 26, 403 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

0 

Grand Forks ». 

! 14, SI1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


South Dakota. 









Aberdeen 

| 15, 036 

1 

0 

G 

0 


8 

39 


Sioux Falls 

30, 127 

0 

0 

G 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

Nebraska: 

! 









Lincoln 

60. 941 

9 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Omaha 

211, 70S 

14 

3 

1 

0 

0 

50 

1 

12 

Kansas: 










Topeka 

55, 411 

14 

1 

0 

0 

0 

22 

0 

1 

Wichita. 

88, 367 

4 

1 

0 

« 

0 

160 

0 

6 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 










Delaware: 










Wilmington 

122. (149 

1 

2 

3 

0 

0 

30 

0 

9 

Maryland: 










Baltimore 

796.296 

56 

26 

15 

20 

6 

316 

142 

41 

Cumberland 

33, 741 

4 

1 

2 

2 

1 

22 

0 

- 0 

Frederick 

1 12,033 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

42 

4 

2 

District of Columbia: 










Washington 

! 497,900 

37 

9 

17 

3 

1 

576 

0 

19 

Virginia: 

i 









* Lynchburg 

30,395 

n 

0 

1 

0 

0 

55 

0 

2 

Norfolk 

(*) 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

Richmond 

1 186.403 

7 

2 

3 

0 

2 

50 

12 

4 

Roanoke 

' '58,208 

1 

0 

1 

Cl 

2 

150 

2 

1 


1 No estimate made. 
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City reports for week ended April 10, 1926 — Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July l, 
1925, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

SOUTH ATLANTIC— con. 










West Virginia: 










Charleston 

49,019 

4 

1 

1 

7 

0 

13 

0 

3 

Huntington.. 

03, 485 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

Wheeling 

56, 208 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

122 

0 

6 

North Carolina: 










Raleigh 

30, 371 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0, 

1 

Wilmington 

37,051 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

10 

1 

Winston-Salem 

69,031 

.8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 i 

5 

South Carolina: 










Charleston 

73, 125 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

Columbia-- 

41,22.5 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 


27,311 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Georgia: 









Atlanta 

«*) 

3 

0 

a 

16 

4 

12 

0 

14 

Bruns % iek 

10, S09 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

Savannah- 

93, 134 

2 

0 

0 

12 

7 

5 

0 

2 

Florida: 











2fi, 847 


0 



0 



1 

Tiwnpa 

94^ 743 

.4 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

9 

EAST SOTiTH CENTRAL 










Kentucky: 











58, 809 


1 



4 



30 

Louisville 

305* 935 

7 

5 

3 

Is 

6 

331 

0 

39 

Tennessee: 










Memphis 

174, 533 

11 

4 

13 

0 

7 

93 

17 

9 

Nashville 

136, 220 

0 

1 

4 

0 

11 

39 

0 

10 

Alabama: 







! 



Birmingham 1 

20v* 670 

28 

2 

1 

26 

17 

12 i 

5 | 

, 11 

Mobile 

05,955 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 0 

0 

4 

Montgomery 

' 40,481 

11 : 

0 

1 

0 

i 0 

31 

0 

V^EST SOUTH CENTRAL 

• 









Arkansas: 





- 





■PiY»«f Smith 

31,043 

‘5 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Little Rock 

74] 216 


0 

0 

0 

1 

35 

0 

3 

Louisiana: 










New Orleans 

414,493 

3 

s 

3 

18 

7 

17 

0 

10 

. Shrevepoife— 

57,857 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

O 

13 

4 

aiklahoma: 










Oklahoma City 

(*) 

1 

1, 

1 

.28 

0 

4 

0 

2 

Texas: . 










Dallas „ — - — 

194, 450 

24 

3 

5 

'l 

2 

0 

0 

4 

Galveston 

48,375 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

O 

6 

0 

Houston 

164, 954 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

7 

San Antonio-. 

198,069 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4 

3 


8 

MOUNTAIN 

m 










mr 

Montana: 










Billings 

17,971 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Great Falls _ 

29 r S83 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

3 

0 

Helena 

12,037 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Missoula 

12^68 

“0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

^ 0 

4 

l 

Idaho: 










Boise... „ 

23,042 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

. 3 

-0 

Colorado: • 










Denver - * 

280,911 

23 

10 

9 


5 

24 

(J* 

5 

Pueblo.-. 

43,787 

13 

2 

0 

0 

6 

6 

' 9 

0 

NewMexico: 






i 




A1 buuuetQue 

21.000 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

0 

^Arizona; 










Phoenix 

38,669 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

* 2 

Utah: 









j 

Rftlt TaIta City 

130,948 

18 

3 

4 

0 

0 

2 

“ 10 

% 

Nevada; 








f 

ROW.... 

12,605 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

r fl 


* No estimate made. 
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City reports for week ended April 10, 1986 — Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 


Population 
July 1, 
1925, 

estimated 


Chick- 
en pox, 


re- 

ported 


Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Cases, 




esti- 

Cases 

Cases 

Deaths 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 

ancy 




4 

3 

0 


3 

0 

(J 


1 

1 

0 

0 

4 

5 

0 

o 

30 

33 

9 

2 t 

1 

i 4 

1 

1 1 

21 

j 10 

2 

1 

_ Li 


Mea- 

sles. 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Mumps, 

eases 

re- 

ported 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 


Washington: 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Tacoma 

Oregon: 

Portland 

California: 

Cos Angeles.. _ 

Sacramento 

San Francisco . 


108,897 ; 
104, *55 j 

i 

282,383 j 

i ! > | 

72.200 1 
557,530 ! 


22 

0 

9 


Scarlet fever ; 


Smallpox 


Division. State, 
and city 

1 

j Cases, 
) esti- 
i mated 
expect- 
ancy 

| Cas-s 

; «- 
| ported 

i 

NEW ENGLAND 



Maine: 



Portland 

3 

4 

New Hampshire- 



Concord 

1 

2 

Nashua.- 

2 

r 

Vermont: 



Bnrre 

1 

0 

Bmlington 

0 

3 

Massachusetts- 



Boston 

m 

78 

Fall River 

3 

0 

Springfield 

6 

2 

Worcester 1 

11 


Rhode Island: 1 



Pawtucket ! 

1 

0 

Providence 

9 

6 

Connecticut: , 



Biidgepoif 

7 

23 

Hartford ; 

5 j 

3 1 

New Haven...! 

10 

9 j 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC j 


1 

New York: j 



Buffalo 

21 

S 

New York i 

209 

171 

Rochester 

17 

14 

Syracuse 

15 

6 

New Jersey: 



Camden 

4 

12 

Newark 

25 

25 

Trenton . 

3 j 

3 

Pennsylvania: 


Philadelphia... 

75 1 

60 

Pittsburgh 

22 ' 

42 

Reading 

4 ) 

12 

EAST NORTH 



CENTRAL 

j 


Ohio; ■ 

j 


Cincinnati 

13 1 

20 

Cleveland 

23 ! 

90 

Columbus 

8 

25 

Toledo — 

15 

12 


i Cases,; 


[Tubei 

eulo- 

sis, 

leath: 

re- 


0 

! 0 

° 

. 2 

0 

j 0 

1 o 

0 

0 

i o 

: o 

0 

0 

(I 

! o 

0 

0 

i 0 

• 0 

0 

1 

0 

! o 

i 22 

0 

0 i 0 

{ 3 

0 

0 1 0 

. 2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

G 

0 

1 2 

0 

0 

0 

I 2 


0 

0 

5 

"o 

0 

. 0 

1 

0 

G 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

* 149 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

22 

1 

0 

0 

23 

*> 

5 

0 

7 

l . 

0 

0 

8 


1 Pulmonary tuberculosis only. 


Typhoid fever 

i 

J Whoop- 
1 mg 
j cough, 

) rases 
re- 
ported 

Deaths, 
all * 
causes 

! 

Cases,! 

s esti- * Cases 
mated; re- 
1 expect-, ported 
ancy 

! 

j Deaths 
J re- 
; polled 

0 

i 

O 

2 

28 

O 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

I 

1 

0 

108 

304 

2 

0 

(1 

0 

52 

0 

0 

u 

12 

48 

0 

0 

0 



! o 5 

0 

. 1 
0 

3 

39 

; U 

1 

0 

7 

104 

1 ! 

0 

0 

2 1 

62 

0 ! 

0 

0 

7 

; 53 

°| 

1 

I 

u 

5 

j 40 

! 

o ! 

0 

1 

26 

207 

» | 


4 

50 ! 

1,934 

0 

0 

0 

16 i 

95 

i j 

0 

0 

15 

45 

o i 

0 

0 

0 

33 

let 

2 

0 

8 

148 

0 

3 

0 

0 

57 

3 

1 

0 

36 

683 

0 

0 

0 

75 

298 

0 

0 

0 

5 

45 

0 

. 3 

0 

24 

m 

1 

J 

0 

* 91 

291 

0 

0 

0 

1 

102 

a 

O 

0 

,22 

202 
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City reports Jar wed: ended April 10, 1926 — Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 


Scarlet fever ‘ Smallpox 1 | Typhoid fever 

; Tuber-! 

! i * nxlo- | 

l Cases,. I | sis, Cases, 1 

Cases! esti- ‘ Cases r Dealbs deaths' esti- 
>- ! ranted; re- , re- ' re- [mated 


Cases.; 
esti- ; 
! mated! 
jexpect- 
ancy ! 


EAST NORTH 
CENTRAL— COH td. 

Indiana: 

Fort Wayne - 
Indianapolis. . 
South Bend . . 
Terre Haute.. 
Illinois: 

Chicago 

Peoria 

Springfield— 

Michigan: 

Detroit 

Flint 

Grand Rapids 
Wisconsin: 


Madison 

Milwaukee— 

Racine 

Superior 


WEST NORTH 
CENTRAL 

Minnesota: 

Duluth 

Minneapolis.. 

St. Paul 

Iowa: 

Davenport— 
Des Moines.. 

Sioux City 

Waterloo 

Missouri: 

Kansas City.: 
St. Joseph — 

St. Louis 

North Dakota: 

Fargo 

Grand Forks. 
South Dakota: 

Aberdeen 

Sioux Falls— 
Nebraska: 

Lincoln 

Omaha. 


Topeka, 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware: 

Wilmington— 
Maryland: 

Baltimore.. 
Cumberland... I 

Roderick 

District of Col,: 

Washington— 
Virginia: 

Lynchburg 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

Roanoke 

West Virginia: 

Charleston 

Huntington — J 
Wheeling... 

North Carolma: 

Raleigh ; 

Winston-Salem! 

87202° — 26- 


portedicxpeet- 1 ported ■ ported poi ted!expeet-i 
1 ancy ! j if anev 1 


ancy 


. Whoop-s 


cough, \ D % hs - 
Deaths cases | ea J es 


re- 


ported ported j 


4 

8 

2 j 

0 ; 

(! : 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 i 

35 

30 

13 

5 • 

18 ' 

0 • 

11 

0 

0 

0 i 

57 1 

126 

4 

4 


1 ! 

o i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

15 

3 

5 

>! 

1 J 

0 . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

38 

119 

123 

3 i 

0 ! 

0 

70 

2 

1 

1 i 

53 

S19 

2 

3 

0 J 

0 

0 : 

1 

0 

3 

0 

7 

20 

1 

C 

«! 

0 S 

u i 

2 

1 

0 

°l 

10 

30 

84 

107 

o 

0 j 

0 

27 

2 

1 

0 

38 

450 

6 

13 

1 

0 i 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2i ; 

35 

8 

35 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

42 j 

53 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

f) 

0 

0 

0 

11 

4 

4 

1 

(» 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

27 

25 

4 

0 

0 

14 

1 

1 

0 

33 

361 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

29 

18 

2 

7 

3 

! 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

8 

5 

25 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

o 

0 

10 

18 

30 

80 

9 

I 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

10 

125 

2S 

45 

5 

0 

0 

5 

1 

1 

0 

33 

67 

2 

7 

3 

0 



0 

0 


0 



1 

3 

0 



0 

0 


o 


2 

8 

l 1 

9 



0 

0 


2 


2 

2 

0 

1 



0 

0 


0 


12 

20 

2 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

22 

329 

3 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

27 

35 

190 

4 

6 

0 

9 

2 

1 

1 

34 

295 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


1 

2 

0 

0 



0 

0 


7 1 


2 ! 

: 


1 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

. 7 

4 

3 

0 

2 

. 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 i 

14 

3 

34 

7 i 

8 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 


07 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

18 

3 

4 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

9 1 

33 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

j 

ll 

1 

0 

0 

1 

39 

36 

30 

l 

0 

0 

18 

2 

1 

o ! 

35 

204 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 ! 

0 

7 

1 

0 , 

0 

. 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

5 

24 

24 

2 

0 

0 

14 

2 

1 

0 

43 

157 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

14 

10 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 


2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

60 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

14 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

2 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

G 

0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

12 

U 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

10 

1 

3 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

7 

25 
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City reports for week ended April 10, 1926 — Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

culo- 

sis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Wboop- 

mg 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

ell 

causes 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

potted 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

SOUTH ATLANTIC — 

1 











continued 












South Carolina: 












Charleston 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 


0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 


Greenville 

0 

0 

1 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

5 

Georgia: 












Atlanta 

4 

2 

3 

0 

0 

eT* 

1 

1 

0 

0 

78 

Brunswick .. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Savannah 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

34 

Florida: 












St, Petersburg 

a 


1 


0 

0 

1 


0 


39 

Tampa 

6 

0 

0 

28 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

43 

EAST SOUTH CEN- 












TEAL 












Kentucky: 












Covington 

o 


o 


0 

0 

1 


0 


44 

Louisville 

5 

9 

1 

6 

0 

6 

1 

6 

1 

0 

131 

Tennessee: 












Memphis 

4 

16 

3 

10 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

4 

85 

Nashville 

2 

2 

o 

1 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

Z 

60 

Ahhama: 












Birmingham.-. 

1 

4 

0 

5 

0 

3 

1 

2 

0 

13 

88 

Mobile 

0 

0 

1 

0 

G 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

Montgomery. . 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

D 

at 

WEST SOUTH CEN- 












TEAL 












Arkansas: 

1 











Fort Smith 

f 1 

o 

0 

0 



0 

0 


1 


Little Rock — 

l 1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

f 

0 

0 

0 

4 


Louisiana: 












New Orleans.. 

5 

20 

3 

4 

0 

13 ! 

o 

0 

0 

2 ' 

154 

Shreveport 

° 

| 0 

3 

0 

0 

4 | 

5 

0 

0 

S 

31 

Oklahoma: 












Oklahoma City, 2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

i 

1 

0 

1 

26 

Terns: 

? 











Dallas 

2 

2 

1 

S 

u 

2 

i 

1 0 

0 

17 

49 

Galveston 

! 1 

S 

1 

7 ' 

0 

I 

0 

• i 

0 

0 

to 

Houston 

1 

2 

1 

12 

G 

i 5 I 

0 

i 3 

3 i 

0 

f»4 

San Antonia... 

1 o 

0 

1 

0 

0 

! » 

1 

0 

0 

1 

06 

mountain 






! 






Montana: 












Billings 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

2 

! 8 

Great Falls 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

■ 0 

0 

0 

2 

! 7 

Helena 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

o 

0 

Missoula 

1 

3 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Idaho: 



i 









Boise 

1 

0 

i o 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Colorado: 


i 

f 



1 






Denver 

11 

4 

» 3 

0 

0 

30 

0 

2 

0 

06 

74 

Pueblo 

1 

2 

1 0 

0 

0 

1 

i 

0 

0 

X 

6 

New Mexico: 



{ 









Albuquerque.. 

1 

7 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

9 

19 

Arizona: 












Phoenix 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Utah: 












Salt Lake City. 

3 

I 

1 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

54 

44 

Nevada: 












Reno 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

PACIFIC 










Washington: 












Seattle 

9 

30 

3 

5 



0 

G 


3 


Spokane T . 

4 

0 

7 

0 



0 

0 


<) 

t ‘ 

Tacoma. ...... 

% 

3 

2 

6 

o 

0 

0 

o 

5 

31 

j 20 

Oregon: 









Portland 

7 

27 

11 

6 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

| 79 

j 

Ctilfente 









> Los Angeles... 

19 

16 

Z 

31 

25 

22 

2 

2 

0 

t 

270 

Saeramento... 

1 

t 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

6 

] 38 

Bm Francisco. 

14 

S 

4 

0 

1 

13 

1 

l 

0 

3 

143 
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City reports for week ended April 10 , 1926 — Continued 


Cerebrospinal! Lethargic ! p ™ Poliomyelitis (liifan- 

menmgitis : encephalitis i ^ a . tile paralysis) 


Division, State, and city 

Cases 

« | s ' i ; 

j i > ■ Cases. • ! 

' ! i estl- | j 

DeathS'Csises Deatlis'Cases Deaths' mated , Cases Deaths 

1 i | | expect- * ! 

' i i ancy j 1 

t j 1 , ! j 1 

SEW ENGLAND 










Massachusetts: 

Boston 

1 

0 

} 

! 

0 j 0 

0 

ft 

1 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

New York 

S 


fl 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Rochester 

1 

0 

ft 

0 

0 i 0 

0 

0 

ft 

New Jersey: 

Newark 

1 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia 

0 

0 

♦> 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 










Illinois: 

Chicago 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

Michigan 

Detroit 


0 

ft 


0 

ft 

ft 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota: 

Duluth 

1 

0 

0 

c 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Minneapolis 

ft 

0 

ft 

1 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

ft 

Nebraska: 

Omaha 

<1 

0 

<> 

ft 

0 

ft 

0 

1 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Maryland. 

I 

I 









Baltimore 

o i 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

South Carolina: 

i 








Charleston 

° i 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia: 










Atlanta 

ft i 

! o 

ft 

0 

ft 

1 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

j 









Kentucky: 










Louisville. 

| o 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

Alabama. 










Birmingham 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

ft 

ft 

1 

I 

WEST SOUTH CFNTRAL 

Louisiana: 










Shreveport - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

1 

0 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 

Montana: 


1 








Missoula 

1 

! 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 


i 








Washington; 

Tacoma 

1 

Q 

o 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

Oregon: 


l 



. ! 





Portland - 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 I 

ft j 

0 

I 

0 

California: 


\ 








Los Angeles - 

1 

t ft 

1 

0 

0 

o i 

0 

0 

1 

San Francisco 

1 

0 

ft 

0 

ft 

ft 

0 

0 

0 


The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 103 
cities for the five-week period ended April 10, 1928, compared with 
those for a like period ended April 11, 1925. The population 
figures used in computing the rates are approximate estimates 
as of July 1, 1925 and 1928, respectively, authoritative figures for 
many of the cities not being available. The 103 cities reporting 
cases had an estimated aggregate population of nearly 30,000,000 in 
1925 and nearly 30,500,000 in 1926. The 96 cities reporting deaths 
had more than 29,250,000 estimated population in 192$ and more 
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than 29,750,000 in 1926* The number of cities included in each 
group and the estimated aggregate populations are shown in a sep- 
arate table below. 

Summary of weekly reports from cities , March 7 to April 10 , 1926 — Annval rates 
per 100,000 population — Compared with rates for the corresponding period of 
1925 1 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Mar. 
14, 1925 

Mar : 
18, 1926; 

Alar. 
21, 1625 

Mar 
20, 1926 

Mar 
28, 1925 

Mar. 
27, 1926 

Apr. 

4, 1925 

Apr. 

3, 1926 

Apr. 
11, 1925 

Apr. 
10, 1926 

103 cities 

152 

2 114 

161 

a 120 

* 182 

s 131 

170 

* 126 

152 

* 11T 

New England 

170 

78 

141 

128 

115 

139 

165 

80 

161 

125 

Middle Atlanta 

213 

112 

190 

125 

230 

142 

240 

145 

219 

125 

East North Central 

120 

*107 

| 125 

98 

104 

101 

86 

*112 

91 

S3 

Wf*-^ Vrirfh f'nnl 

195 

214 

198 

144 

239 

146 

213 

156 

219 

200 

South Atlantic 

80 

86 

i 129 

09 

90 

7 62 

77 

96 

69 ! 

86 

East South Central 

37 

3 28 

i! 63 

328 

53 

3 39 

21 

HI 

32 I 

*121 

West South Central 

150 

108 

92 

103 

114 

155 

79 ! 

60 

101 j 

60 

Mountain 

102 

109 

l! 139 


129 

255 

120 

146 

102 i 

118 

Pacific - 

1SS 

148 

5 537 

; 3S3 

4 170 

240 

858 ; 

202 

163 j 

137 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


103 cities ... 

483 

* 1.693 j 

4S7 

* 1,786 j 

<489 

* 1,837 

537 

i 

* 1,695 | 

510 

U,784 


New E ngland 

522 

1,959 1 
1,713 ; 

700 

1,725 ; 
1,855 ' 

728 

1,347 

1,835 

2,088 

923 

1,463 | 

975 

1,572 

1,769 

1,670 

3,240 

2,052 


510 

595 

630 

731 

1,847 

677 

East North Central 

695 

8 2,132 j 

726 

1,991 | 
1,872 ! 
2,795 1 

747 

685 

5 1,503 

658 

West North Central 

72 

1,637 ! 
2,267 ' 
3 1,499 ! 
39 . 

90 

86 

2,305 

74 

2,391 

2,671 

56 

South Atlantic 

13S 

179 

129 

’ 2,759 

i 108 

196 

East South Central 1 

11 

63 

2 2,408 1! 
l 43 

32 

3 3,096 
125 

i 63 

3 3,063 
43 ; 

32 

3 3, 218 
237 

West South Central i 

84 

! 40 

9 

84 

48 

Mountain.. _ 

740 

337 

555 ’ 328 t 

37 

'310 

213 

555 

55 

419 

Pacific* 

105 

326 . 

i 

180 

321 

! 

4 144 

453 

199 

248 

229 

39i 


I 


SCARLET PEVKR CASE RATES 


103 cities .J. 

i 

416 j 

* 303 

411 

! 

* 301 i 

<403 

*325 

394 

2 296 

353 

*274 

New England- 

515 ! 

333 ! 

525 

404 ; 

582 

355 

515 

392 

530 

319 

Middle Atlantic 

437 | 

192 

416 

202 : 

404 

210, 

434 

210 

358 

176 

East North Central 

460 

6 370 

460 

340 < 

449 

407 

412 

*331 

391 

330 

West North Central ... 

697 1 

393 

70S 

SOO j 

731 

8S9 

713 

774 

627 

833 

South Atlantic- 

207 i 

150 

138 

158 

157 

! 7 156 

165 

175 

144 

147 

East South Central 

326 i 

3 149 , 

263 

* 154 

263 

* 149 

242 

*231 

257 

*176 

West South Central.. i 

101 ! 

112 

; 128 

138 i 

97 

146 

48 

86 

84 

116 


m 1 

2IS . 

1 416 I 

246 

240 

209 

268 

140 

250 

100 

Pacific - ! 

213 | 

251 » 

f 207 1 
! 

2SQ 

*211 

2S8 

182 

251 

166 

156 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


103 cities - 

59 

*40 

« 

*36 

j 4 50 

4 38 

55 

*42 

49 

*33 

New England.- 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

2 

0 

Middle Atlantic 

5 

0 

! 8 

0 

7 

0 

21 

0 

10 

0 

East North Central 

37 

8 19 

! 30 

26 

31 

10 

22 

*17 

21 

18 

West North Central 

121 

07 

i 98 

49 

131 

57 

84 

46 

94 

51 

South Atlantic 

56 

49 

!' 54 

60 

63 

7 96 

46 

41 

40 

68 

East South Central 

410 

*72 

! ! 593 

3 88 

389 

3 61 

378 

3 105 

525 

* 94 

West South Central. .... 

70 

142 

|l 101 

138 

101 

142 

44 

90 

48 

133 

Mountain.. 

92 J 

18 

;i 65 

64 

18 

27 

18 

55 

18 

27 

Pacific 

235 

262 

! j 202 

164 

*182 

210 

243 

348 

141 

137 


' 1 The figures given in this tabu are rates per 100,000 papulation, annual basis, and not the number of 
reported. PopubxUoiis used are estimated as of July i, 1925 and 1926, respectively. 

2 Madison, Wrn., and Covington, Ky. # not Included. 

J nofc induded. , 

* wash., not included . 

* Morgfifcv and Covington, Ey. } not included. 

, * Madison, Wls., not included. 

* Hctrfb&rVu.* not included. 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities, March 7 to April 10, 1926 — Annual rates 
per IQO^QOO population — Compared with rates for the corresponding period of 


TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



: |i i i; ■ : 

Mar. * Mer. 1, Mai. ; Mar. i| Mar. ‘ Mar. ) 

14, 1923 13, 1920 21, 1925 20, 1920! 28, 1923 27, 1926 1 

i ;■ i l! ! 

Apr. 

4, 1025 

1? f 

Apr. Apr ‘ Apr, 

3, 1920 ‘11, 192510, 1926 

'! 1 

103 cities 

9 

*sj: 

11 | 

”6 ;J 

‘ 10 

* 8 i 

S 

3 10 

9 

8 7 

New England 

5 

5 it 

29 

o 1 

12 

o i 

5 

7 

2 

9 

Middle Atlantic 

5 

7 ii 

S 

4 1 

i 

10 s 

4 

8 

9 

5 

East North Central 

3 

«4 ;! 

G 

3 i 

3 

4 

3 

63 

6 

3 

West North Central 

10 

4 !i 

b 

2 * 

6 

2 j 

2 

8 t 

2 

10 

South Atlantic 

23 

8 ! 

21 

21 1 

12 

* 16 ! 

29 

17 | 

19 

6 

East South Central 

32 

*6 I 

42 

* 22 

53 

? 17 

16 

3 33 

16 

3 11 

West South Central 

26 

4 ;! 

22 * 

9 i! 

40 | 

9 i 

31 

34 ! 

35 

17 

Mountain 

IS 

146 i 

0 j 

9 ;! 

0 ! 

27 ! 

0 

36 | 

18 

IS 

Pacific ! 

14 

•1 

0 : 

5 >t 

ii 

* 26 

13 [ 

19 

31 i 

S 

13 


INFLUENZA death rates 


96 cities 

-! ' 33 

871 j 

40 

76 jj 

31 

7 97 

33 

8 89 | 

26 

74 

New England. 

~ 34 

24 j 

29 

45 i! 

29 

69 

34 

109 1 

31 

83 

Middle Atlantic 

J 24 

105 . 

29 

95 i| 

22 

111 

21 

100 1 

16 

76 

East North Central 

31 

^32 ; 

46 

65 i\ 

38 

104 

36 

8 110 [ 

25 

81 

West North Central 

32 

35 

40 

31 j 

44 

38 

38 

38 ! 

36 

31 

South Atlantic 

- 31 1 

77 1 

50 

51 

12 

7 82 

27 

58 : 

25 

58 

East South Central 

- 34 | 

197 ! 

110 

223 t 

79 

254 

63 

99 i 

68 

239 

West South Central 

.. 102 

104 j 

73 

156 || 

34 

123 

34 

109 1 

44 

71 

Mountain 

46 

146 

46 

40 { i 

37 

64 

176 

27 t 

83 

46 

Pacifie 

is 

. 21 ! 

11 

58 !! 

47 

14 

25 

21; 

11 

14 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


96 cities 

214 

8 325 


372 


7 372 

197 

8 335 

194 

277 

New England 

220 

217 

| 204 

357 

211 

430 

242 

468 

■9 

359 

Middle Atlantic 

213 

460 

216 


198 

493 

214 

432 

189 

338 

1 1 1 mh 

226 

8 289 

1 208 

355 

201 

351 

171 

6 321 

178 

245 

wMlsaRR A 1 1 1 (III 

169 

146 

1 167 

144 ; 

161 

159 

, 186 

159 

220 

184 

*!«• ft sm d » rmm 1 1 hh 

| 232 

301 

275 

349 

232 

7 330 

219 

289 

223 

235 

ill!! Hit 

i 336 

389 

263 

Kiul 

247 

477 

247 

358 i 

315 

431 

Aim hh 

169 

255 

| 369 

279 

160 

175 

160 

198 : 

160 

Hd 

Mountain - 

203 

300 

i 166 

200 

mm 

191 

! 157 

155 

259 

137 

Pacific - 

138 


j H6 

99 

n 

117 

142 

57 

105 

149 


* Madison, Wis., and Covington, Ky., not included. 

* Covington. Ky,, not included. 

‘Spokane, Wash., not included. 

6 Norfolk Ya., and Covington, Ky., not included. 

8 Madison, Wis., not included. 

3 Norfolk, Va., not included. 

Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports, and aggregate population of 
cities in each group , approximated as of July i, 192$ and 1926, respectively 


Croup of cities 

1 ! 

Number 
of cities 

Number 
of cities 

Aggregate 
! of cities 
cases 

population 

reporting 

| Aggregate 
f of cities 
| deaths 

population 

reporting 

reporting 

cases 

reporting 

deaths 

1925 

i . 

3926 

t 1925 

1926 

Total „ i 

103 

96 

CD 

8 

1 

30,473,129 | 

29,251,658 

; 29,764,201 


New England 

12 

12 

2, 176, 124 
10, 346, 970 
7, 481, 656 
2,594,962 

2, 716, 070 
993,103 

1, 184,057 
563,912 

3, 888, 142 

2,206,124 | 
10,476,970 
7,655,436 1 
2,634,662 ! 
2,776,070 i 
1,004,953 
1,212,057 
572, 773 
3,934,084 

i 2,176.124 
10,346,970 

1 7,481,650 
2,461,380 
2,716,070 
993, 103 

2,206,124 
10,476,970 
7, 655, 436 
2,499,036 
2, 776, 070 
1,004,953 
1, 103, 695 
572, 773 
1,469,144 

Middle Atlantic . 

10 

10 

East North Central 

16 

36 

West North Central 

14 

11 

South Atlantic 

21 

21 

East South Central - 

7 

7 

W ARt Snnfh Central - . . . . 

8 

6 

1,078,198 1 
563,912 

Mountain 

9 

9 

Pacific „ 

0 

4 

1,434,245 














FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAR EAST 

Report for iveeT: ended April 8 7 1926 . — The following report for the 
week ended April 3, 1926, was transmitted by the far eastern bureau 
of the health section of the League of Nations, secretariat, located at 
Singapore 3 to the headquarters at Geneva : 


Port 


Calcutta.. 

Bombay.. 

Madras.. 

Rangoon. 

Karachi.. 

Hei 
C«L .... 

Basra, 

Singapore 

Port Swelienteam. 

Penang..., 

Batavia 

Surabaya 

Samarang.. 

OheriLoo 

Belawaa Bell 

PaJmbnng 

Sabang (R*jio)„... 

Makassar. 

Menada ! 

Banjcrmassin .1 

Balxk-Papaa — j 

Tarakan } 

Saudakan (North Bor- 
neo) 

Kuching (Sa? awak) f 

Timor Billy. 

Manila 

Iloilo.. 

Ido «... 

Cebu 

Zamboanga.. 

Bangkok 

Saigon ami Oholon 1 

Haiphong 

Toaran© 

Hongkong 

Rhtmghftl , 

Amoy.. 

Nagasaki * 

Yokohama. ...... 

Simonoseki 

Mojfi 

Kobe 


J 

Plague 

Cholera 

Small- ! 
p0K ! 

Port 

i 

Plague } 

Cholera 

Small- 

pox 

— 

i 

I 

«• 

w 

SB 

§ 

2 

% 

o 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

I 

c 

tti l \ 

£ i 
S I 
a i 

Cases 

A 

o 

ft 

Cases 

1 

3 



L 




Osaka 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

1 



1 


0 

32 

ift 

N iigata 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

2 


1 j 

6 


4 

7 

1 

Tsumga 

ft 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

ill 


7 


2 

13 

ft 

Hakodate 

0 

ft 

ft 

ft 

0 

ft 


0 


0 

8 

3 

Keelung (Formosa) 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

ft 


0 


0 

0 

0 

Pusan...!- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

ft 

o 

0 

ft 

ft 

Chemulpo 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

ft 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

a 

2 

| Dairen.*- - 

. o 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

’ Adelaide 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

c 

0 

0 

ft 

Brisbane . 

0 

ft t 

0 

0 


0 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

0 

! Fremantle 

0 

ft 1 

0 

ft 

I ft 

0 

ft 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

ft 

Melbourne 

0 

o ! 

0 

0 

i 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sydney . 

0 

0 , 

0 

0 

1 0 

ft 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

ft 

9 

0 

a 

o 

0 

ft 

, Rockhampton 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

o 

0 

0 

g 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Port Darwin 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

1 0 

0 

0 

ft 

Broome 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

ft 

ft 

ft 

0 

0 

ft 

ft 

i Port Moresby 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 Auckland 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

ft 

i o 

0 

- Wellington 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

f) 

0 

0 

j 0 

0 

Christchurch 

0 

ft 

ft 

0 

0 

ft 

ft 

ft 

0 

o 

i 0 

0 

, J r^vori 

ft 

0 

ft 

o 

ft 

ft 

0 » o 

0 

0 

! o 

0 

Noumea (Now Cale- 











) 


donia) .... 

0 

ft 

ft 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

1 0 

ft 

; Honolulu 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

! 0 

0 

1 

0 

; SlU{Z 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

I 0 

0 

0 

ft 

i Tor (Quarantine Sta- 


1 





ft 

0 

! o 

0 

0 

0 

; fciou).... 

0 

ft’ 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

i ft 

0 

ft 

0 

Alexandria 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

i Port Said.. 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

n 

i Port Sudan 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

ft 

Q 

ft 

0 

1 Mombasa (Kenya) . ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

: 0 

ft 

0 

ft 

91 

54 

7 

5 

1 Massowah.. 

o 

ft 

0 

o 

0 

ft 

0 

ft 

» 


2 

0 

j Djibttti 

0 

0 

0 

0 

f o ! 

ft 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

1 

G 

j Berbem 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

: o 

0 

ft 

0 

l ft 

0 

0 

0 

< Mozambique _ 

0 

0 

o 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

2 

0 

’ Lourcneo Marques 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

. D 

ft 

. 0 

ji 

3 

i Durban 

0 

ft 

o 

ft 

o 

0 

0 

' 0 

j ft 

0 

fT 

3 

; Bast London 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

ft 

0 

j 0 

ft 

0 

\ o 

0 

i Port Elizabeth 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

j 0 

ft 

0 

i 3 


Cape Town 

0 

ft 

ft 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

! o 

ft 

0 

0 

a 

Port Louis (Mauritius) 

0 

0 

0 

0; 

ft 

0 

o : e 

1 ft 

0 

I 

o 

Seychelles 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

ft 

0 

°1 0 

! ft 

i 

g 








( 856 ) 
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April 30, 1926 


BAHAMA ISLANDS 

Q uarantine aga inst vessels from Florida on account of smallpox . — On 
March 25, 1926, an order in council was issued by the Bahamas Gov- 
ernment, declaring all ports of Florida infected, setting forth preven- 
tive measures to be followed, and repealing the order in council dated 
January 22, 1926. The order contains the following provisions: 

(a) All vessels arriving at any port or place in the colony from Florida are to 
be quarantined at the quarantine station, Nassau, for 21 days and all vessels 
which have touched at any port or place in Florida within 21 days of their arrival 
at any port or place in the colony are to be quarantined at the quarantine station 
aforesaid for such number of days as will complete 21 days from Florida; that is, 
there shall be no communication between the said vessels and the shore, and only 
the port officials and health officers will be allowed to go on board. 

(b) All persons coming from Florida either directly or indirectly are to produce 
medical certificates of recent vaccination, or otherwise satisfy the health officer 
that have been recently vaccinated. 

(c) All mails and passengers’ baggage from Florida are to be fumigated. 

This order shall remain in force for 16 weeks from the date hereof. 

The order in council dated the 22d day of January, 1926, prohibiting any 
communication by sea or air with the State of Florida is hereby repealed. 

CANADA 


Communicable diseases — Week ended April 10 , 1926 . — The Cana- 
dian Minister of Health reports certain communicable diseases in six 
Provinces of Canada for the week ended April 10, 1926, as follows: 


Disease 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns- 

wick 

Ontario 

Mani- 

toba 

Sas- 

katche- 

wan 

Alberta 

Total 

Gerehrospinai fever 




1 



1 

Influenza 

85 


i 

1 



86 

Smallpox 


21 

4 

5 

h 

33 

22 

Typhoid fever 

5 

4 

13 










Communicable diseases — Ontario — March , 1926 (comparative ) . — 
During the month of March, 1926, communicable diseases were 
reported in the Province of Ontario as follows: 


Disease 

j jyioivix , itfjo | 

xuarvu, js«o 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cerebrospinal meningitis . 


7 


3 

Chancroid I - — , 



2 


Chicken pox — - 

640 


398 


Diphtheria 

155 

9 

265 

15 

German measles 

943 


27 


132 


no 


Influenza— - 

44 

56 

Lethargic encephalitis 

! i 

1 

* 7 

4 

Measles 

2, 661 
415 

5 

1,863 

1,231 

7 

Mumps . , 


Pneumonia .. i— J 

237 

230 

"PfVIifVfpycliHs - - j 



1 

Scarlet fever „ . - „j 

632 

12 

681 i 

8 

Septic sore throat . — J 

2 

7 

2 

Srpallpoy _ _ _ „ ! 

45 

1 : 

16 

Syphilis... . * _ i 

103 


10i 


Tuberculosis ------ - - 

144 

88 

159 

80 

Typhoid fever -------- — - 

33 

1 

72 

8 

Whooping cough 

310 

7 

464 

13 





April 30, 1920 
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Smallpox . — The occurrence of smallpox was distributed in. 16 
localities, with the greatest number of cases reported at Kitchener, 
viz, 14. At Toronto 1, Marmora village 1, Belleville 1, Kingston 1, 
Guelph 2, Eganville 1, Bradford 1, Sarnia 3, Blind River 1, Sudbury 
1, Percy Township 1, Wilmot Township 3, Marmora Township 1, 
Sydney Township 1 , and King Township 12. One death was reported 
at Kitchener. 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 


The reports contained in the following tables must not be considered as complete or final as regards 
either the lists of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports are given. 


Reports Received Boring Week Ended April 30, 1926 1 


CHOLERA 


Place | 

Date 

Cases 

| Deaths 

Remarks 

India: j 





Calcutta „ —J 

Feb. 2S-Mar. 6.... 

48 

45 


Madras 

j Marr. 7-20. 

30 

16 


Rangoon I 

Feb. 23-Mar. (> i 

1 

1 


Philippine Islands; 

Jan. 17-30 I 




Rizal Province ! 


9 

3 


Siam: 





Bangkok - 

Fch. 14-20 

20 

17 



PLAGUE 


Belgium: 

Vilvorde - 

China: 

Nanking.. - 

1 

i 

* Dec. 1-8— - 

1 

* Mar. 7-27 

1 

. 

Present. 

Egypt; 

Alexandria - 

— J, Mar. 12-18 

1 

1 

Bubonic. 

Greece: 

Athena 

‘ Feb. 1-Mar. at 

11 

1 


India: 

Madras ., 

! Feb. 14-20 

ICQ 

83 


Rangoon. 

' Feb. 28-Mar. 6 ] 

1 13 ! 

14 1 


Iraq: 

Bagdad- 

* Feb. 21-27- ' 

I 13 

11 


Java. 

Prot icee— 

Batavia - 

! 

1 

i 73 

71 


Siam: 

Bangkok — 

i 

1 Feb. U-iiO 

j - 1 

1 



SMALLPOX 


Algeria: 

Algiers ! Afar. 11-20 

S 

1 


Canada: 1 

Manitoba— ; 

Winnipeg _ _ ! Apr. 4-10 

1 

5 

China: ’ j 

Amoy — » Mar. 14-29- 

L’mmgKing 

Manchuria— 

An-sban 

reb. 2S-Mar. 2&— 

Mar. 14-20 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Changchun. 

do 


Fusfeda 

do 


Harbin _ 

Mar. 5-H 


Liao-yang 

Mar. 14-20 


Buphxgkai— 

do 


Nanking -I. ... ... 

Alar 7-27 

- r 

Tientsin 

Feb. 21-27 

l 



5 From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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April 30, 11)26 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended April 30, 1920 — Continued 


SMALLPOX — C on till u eel 


Place 

| Bate 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Chosen: 

j 




Seishia 

.... Feb 1-28 

13 

25 


Great Britain: 

England and Wales 

Mar. 28-Apr. 3 

130 



Greece: 

Athens 

Mar. 1— ‘31 

37 

3 


India: 

Calcutta 

.... Feb. 28-Mar. 6.... 

51 

37 


Bombay 

.... Feb. 20-Mar fl„_. 

59 

37 


Karachi 

Mar 7-13 

5 

2 


Madras 

Mar. 7-2u. 

42 

8 


Rangoon 

Feb. 28-Mar. 0 

8 

8 


Indo-Chlnu: 





Saigon 

.... Feb. 8-28 

3 


Including 100 square kilometers 

Iraq: 

Bagdad 

.... Feb 21-27 

4 

3 

of surrounding country. 

Basra, 

.... Feb. 14-27 

12 

10 


Jamaica 

. Mar. 28- Apr. 3 I 

7 


| Reported as alas trim. 

Java: 

Province — 

Batavia 

Mexico* 

Saltillo — 

j Feb. 20-Mar 5.... 

1 Apr 4-10. 

! 5 

i 

! 

! 

Sau Lius Potosi 

i Alar. 25-Apr. 10 1 


14 


Torreon., 

Mar. 3-31 


il 


Vera Cruz 

I Alar. 14-Apr. 3 

5 

1 j 


Siam: 

Bangkok 

t 

Feb. 14-20 

13 

8 


Spain. 





Valencia 

Mar. 28-Apr. 3 

1 



Straits Settlements: 




Penang — . 



1 


Sumatra: 

Medan -- * 

... Feb. 14-20 

1 









TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria: 




Algiers 

Mar. 11-20 

1 


Greece: 




Athens 

Mar. 1-3 1 

Y 

2 

Palestine: 




Haifa-- - 

Mar. 16-22 

1 


Ramlch 

do 

1 


Union of South Africa: 




Natal— 




Durban 

Feb. 28-Mar. 0.... 

1 



Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to April 23, 1926 1 


CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Casas 

Deaths ] 

Remarks 

Chosen. 

> October -Nov cm- 

12 

5! 



[ ber, 1925. 

i 



French Settlements m India 

Dec. i-3i 

8S0 

712 


India 



t 

Oct. IS, 1925, to Jan. 2, 3926: 

flajenttq, ... _ 

i Nov. 1-28 

101 

89 1 

Oases, 2l,3i6; deaths, 12,371. 

Do 

Dec. 6-26 


54 

Jan. 3-Feb. 6, 1926: Cases, 

Do . 

Dee. *27- Jan. 16.... 


41 

i 17,858; deaths, 10,030. 

Do 

Jan. 24-Mar, 6 

*207 

179 1 

; 

Mn firsts ...... . . r . 

Nov, 15- Jan. 2 

174 

70 ! 


Do 

Jan, 3-Mar, 6 

93 

60 


Rangoon. 

Nov. 8-Dee. 5 

4 

4 


BO-_ 

Jan. 24-Feb. 13.... 

5 

3 1 



l From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to April 23, 1926— Continued 


CHOLERA — Continued 


Place | 

i 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

i 



September, 1925: Cases. 9 deaths, 

Province— \ 


i 


3. .September, 3924: Cases, 7; 

Atmam 1 

Sept. 1-30 

2 

2 

deaths, 4. (European eases, 2.) 

Cochin China ' 

do. 

3 1 

3 


Saigon-.,, i 

Jan. 4-17 

2 1 

2 

Including 100 square kilometers 


September, 192.x,- 

2-J 


of surrounding country. 

Ja w&TL 1 

Aug. 30-Qct. 17 

409 1 



Oct. 25-Dee. 20.,,. 

113 



Philippine Islands- 1 





Manila - 

Nov. 9-Jan. 3 -I 

15 

10 


Do- 

Jen. 3-Mar. 0 

3 

27 


Province— j 





Bataan 

Nov. 30-Dee. 26... 

29 

25 


Do i 

Jan 2-10 

1 

1 


Batangas 

Jan. 21-Feb. 33— - 


7 


Bohol . 

Jan. 23-30 

1 

1 


Bulacan 

Oct. 18-Nov. 7 

92 

64 


Do 

: Nov. 23-Dee. 31... 

200 

88 


Do 

i Jan. 2-30 

6 

6 


Laguna--., 

Nov. 23-Dee. 26- .. 

IS 

14 


Do 

Jan. 24-Feb. 6 

A 

6 


Levte - - - 

Jan. 3-9 

2 

2 


Mfndoro- 

Dec. 20-31 

35 

30 


NuevaEcija 

Nov 30-Dec. 13— 

7 i 

5 

: 

Pan^anga. ! 

Nov. 1-7 

! Nov. 23-Dec. 31 

1 

113 

1 

85 

| . 1 

Do 

j Jan. 2-Feb. 20 

38 

34 


RM - — 

• Sept. 27-No v. 21. . 

75 

21 


Do 

! Dec. 21-30..-- 

14 

11 


Do„- 

• Jan 3-16-,. 

76 

26 


Romblon — ........ 

‘ Dec 7-13 

23 

12 


Russia 

1 Aim -.Tune 

7 



Bo. 

! July-August 

4 



Siam: 





Bangkok, - 

, Oet. 4~Nov. 14 

108 

68 


Bo 

; Nov 22-Dce. 26... 

270 

149 


Do 

! Dec. 27-Feb. 13... 

187 

125 


On vessel: 





Sf.pnmshm _ , 

! on. 3 

9 


Arrived at Bangkok, .Siam: 

> 



Cases in coohe passengers. 


PLAGUE 


Argentine 

Buenos Aires 

Azores: 

St. Michaels 

BO 

Brazil; 

Bahia 

Bo 

Santos--., 

Sac Paulo ... 

British East Africa; 

Kenya— 

Kisumu.., 

Bo-. 

Uganda Protectorate 

Canary Islands; 

La Laguna 

Las Palmas, 

Bo, 

Santa Cruz tie TetwnUfo— J 

Bo, * 

Oe^ebes: 

Makassar- 

Ceylon: 1 

Colombo 

Bo. 

Bo,, 

China: 

* Nanking 


Jun. 24-30.. 


Jan. 17-30. 
Feb. 7— J3_. 


Not. 8 -Dec. 28 

Bee. 27-Jan. 30 

Bee. 8-2i 

Reported Mar. 25. 


No\ . 22-Dee. 5_. 
Jan. 31-Feh. 27.. 
Sept. 1-Dee. 31.. 


Bee. 24 

<lo. 

Jan. 7 

Bee. 18-27 

Dec. 2S-Feb. 1. 


Bcc. 29-Feb. 2 

Nov. 15-Dec. 5-.- 
Bec. 27-Jan. 16- - 
Jan. 24-Feb. 27— 

Nor. 15-Mar. 6-. 




1 


4 

2 

l 

* 

3 

1 

4 

2 


2 

4 

1 

1 

2 

4 

3 

468 

426 

3 

2 

1 


1 

1 

3 


3 


12 

12 

3 

3 

2 

2 

4 

3 


Jan. 24-30, 1926 6 cases, occur- 
ring in interior Provinces of 
Salta and Santa Fe. 

In outskirts of city of Pont a 
Delgada. 


Netherlands East Indies. 

1 plague rodent. 

Feb. 3,4-20, 1926: . Two plague 
rodents. 

Prevalent. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 28, 1925, to April 23, 1926 — Continued 

PLAGUE— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases j 

i 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Ecuador: 


1 



Elov Alfaro 

Jan. 1-15 

1 



Guayaquil 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31 

31 

12 J 


Do 

Jan. 1-31 

34 

14 


do—.: : i 

Mar. 1-15 

9 

4 






Rats ’taken, Jan. 1-Mar. 15, 





1926, 31,393; rats found infected. 

Rectco (country estate) 

do 

1 

I 


Egypt 1 1 \ 




Jan. l-Dcc. 9. 1925. Cases, 138. 

w Alexandria 1 

Mar. 10 

1 


Beni Suof „ _ 

Nov. 18 

1 

1 


Favoum Province— - - 

Dee. 3-9 

1 

3 


Gharbia Piovince 

Mar. 9- 

1 

1 


Mima Province 

Mar. 4 

1 

1 


Greece. . i 






Nov. 1-30. 

38 

4 

Including Pu«mm 

Do j 

Jan. 1-31 

14 

3 

Herakleion, j 

Feb. 4.. 

1 


On island of C rt*U\ 

Patras. . ! 

Nov. 13-Dee. 12—. 

4 

1 

Hawaii Territory ! 

Feb. 2 




Hawaii— ' 1 




near Hamakua MiH Co. 

Kakuihaele 

Mar. 19 

1 

1 



Mar. 16 

2 



Faauilo.. 









found m vicinity, 

India. . 




Oct. IS, 1925, to Jan. 2, 1926: 

Bombay. 

| Dec. 6-12 

i“ 

1 


do: ' 

' Jan. 3-Feb. 20 


8 

Jan. 3-Fob. 6, 1926* Cases, 15,071; 

Calcutta __ 

i Dec. 6-12 


1 

deaths, 10,160. 

Karachi. i 

! Nov. 1-Dec. 19 

4 

3 

Do 

' Feb. 2l-Mar. 6 

3 

3 


Madras Presidency 

j Cel. 23-Nov. 7 j 

75 j 

41 


Do.. . ... 

1 Nov. 15-21 ! 

35 

22 


Do. 

1 Dec. 20-26 

108 

64 


Do 

Jan 3-9 

135 

83 


Do 

Jan. 17-Feb. 13 

579 

348 

• 

Rangoon 

Oct. 25-Doe. 26— 

23 

15 


Do 

Dec. 27- Feb. 27 

57 

49 


Indo-China 




September, October, 1925: Cases, 

Province— 




25; deaths, 23. 

Cambodia 

Sept. 1-30 

31 

11 


Cochin China 

September - Octo- 

14 

12 



ber. 




Iraq: 





Bagdad... - 

Dec. 13- Jan. 2 

7 

3 


Do...:., 

Jan. 10-Feb. 20 

43 

26 


Java: 




Batavia 

Oct 24-Nov. 6 

94 

39 

Pi-wince. 

Do 

Nov. 14-Jan. 1 

315 

297 


Do 

Jan. 2- Feb. 19 

369 

357 


Choriboo 

Sept. 27-Oct. 17... 


166 


Do * 

Nov, 15-Dec. 26— 


198 


Do 

Jan. 3-Feb. 6 


s 


Djokjakarta 

Get. 20-No v. 9 



Epidemic in i locality* 

Kedirl 

Dec. 7 



Do. 

Koenlngari.. . . _ __ 

Dec. 2 7- Jan. 16 


114 


Pels alongaa ... 

Sept. 27-Oct. 17 


42 


Do— * 

Nov. 8-Dec. 26 


172 


Rembang 

Get. 20 



Do. 

Surabaya 

; Oct. il-Dec. 20— 

59 

59 


Do 

‘ Dec. 27- Jan. 9 

16 

16 


Do 

Jan. 17-Feb, 13..,. 

12 

12 


Tegal. - 

Sept. 27-Oct. 17— 

6 

- 6 


Do 

Nov. 8-Dec. 26 


31 


Madagascar ... 




Nov. 1-Decem her, 1325; Cases, 

Province— 




632; deaths, 593. Jan. 1-31, 

Am bositra. ...... ... 

Dec. 16-31. 

9 

7 

1926: Cases, 334; deaths, 203. 

Do.... 

Jan. 1-15 

2 

2 

Ifcasy 

> Sept, 16-Oct. 31 — 

20 

20 


Do... 

Nov. 16-Dec, 16... 

34 

. 34 


Do *. 

Jan. 1-15 ..... 

29 

29 


Moramanga 

I Sept. 16-Dee. 31— 

49 

48 


Do 

t Jan. 1-31 

35 

34 


Tananarive 

i Sept. 16-No v. 30.. 

368 

341 


Do 

! Deo. 16-31...* 

152 

143 


Do 

Jan, i-31 

258 

227 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to April 23, 1926— Continued 
PLAGUE— Continued 


Plaee j 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

; 

Madagascar— Continued. ; 



1 


Fort Dauphin ; 

Sept. 16-Xov. 30... 

6 

3 


Bo 5 

Jan. 16-31 

1 

1 j 


Tainatave ‘port) • 

Sept. 16-30 

3 

2 | 


Bo | 

Oct. 10-Nov. 30.... 

9 

9 


Tananarive , 

Sept. 16-30 

2 

2 


Bo 1 

Nov. l-30_ 

11 

11 


Bo 1 

Jan. 1-31 — 

9 

9 


Mauritius Island ! 

Sept 20-Dec. 26-.- 

21 

18 


Moca ! 

Dec. 1-31 

2 

2 


Pamplemousses : 

Oct. l-Nov.30 

3 

2 


Port Louis 

Oct. 1-Dec. 31 

13 

9 



October . 

2 



Persia: 





Teheran 

Oct. 21-Nov. 21 


12 






January, Februaiy, 1926: Cases, 



i 


290; deaths, 111. 


Jan. 26 

15 


Port 60 miles north of Callao. 


Jan. 1-31 

20 


In hospital. Some eases in Prov- 





inee. 


. -.do .... 



12 or 15 eases reported unoffi- 


May- June 

67 


cially. 

Bo 

Jnlv-October 

166 



Senegal 

Sep‘tember-Octo- 

45 

25 



ber. 




Siam 

Aug. 23-Dec. 26 

65 

53 


Bangkok .... .... _ ; 

Nov. 15-28 

3 

3 


Do 

Jan. 3-30 

38 

33 


Bo 

Feb. 7-13 

5 

4 

M 

Straits Settlements: 




" 

Singapore 

Nov. 1-Dec. 5 

8 

8 


Bo — 

Jan. 3-9- 

2 

2 


Syria: 





Beirut _ . 

Nov. 13-20 

1 



Bo 

Jam 21-31 

1 



Union of South Africa: 





Cape Province— 





Kimherlev district 

Dec. 13-19 

1 



Middleburg district 

Bee fi-12 

1 


European. 

Steynsburg district 

Nov. 15-21 

1 


Native. On farm. 

Win burg district 

Feb, 21-27 

1 



Orange Free State— 





Boshof district. 

Nov. 29-Bee, 5_ ... 

1 

1 

In native. 

Botbavilie district.. 

Bee. 6-12 

1 

1 

Native. On farm 

On vessel: 





Steamship Cid 




Jan. 29, J926, At Buenaventura, 





Colombia. Rat was killed 





while jumping shore from 





vessel. 


SMALLPOX 


Algeria: 

Algiers 

Bo 

Bo - 

Arabia: 

Aden 

Bo 

Argentina: 

Rosario-- 

Australia: 

Queensland — 
Brisbane... 
Bahamas 

Brasil: 

Manaos 

Bo 

Pam 

Rio de Janeiro. 
Bo 


Nov. 21-Dee, 32... 

Jan. 1-10 ___ 

Jan, 21-Mar, 10 — | 


Nov. 29-Dee, 5 

Jan. 10-Mar, 8 



1 


Imported. 


October 1 

Dec. 9-15 1 

Feb. 23 


In Nassau district. Stated to 
have been imported. 


Dec. 1-31 

Jan. 31-Feb. 20. 

Ian. 10-Mar. 6 

Nov. 1-28 

Dee. 6-28 

Dee. 27-Feb, 20.. 


134 

65 

195 


12 

6 

6 

72 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to April 23, 1926 — Continued 


SMALLPOX— Con tinned 


Place 

Date 

! 

C*ases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

British East Africa: 

Kenya— 

Mombasa 

Nov. 15-Dee. 19... 

14 

6 


Do 

Dee. £7- Jan. 2 _ 

1 


From mainland. 

Uganda Protectorate 

Sept. 1-Oct. 31.... 

Jan. 5-11 

S 

4 

British South Africa: 

2 



Southern Rhodesia 

Nov. 13-Dec. 23... 

3 



Canada 


Sept. 13-Jan, 2: In 7 Provinces, 
186 cases. Jan. 3-Peb. 27, 1928: 
Cases, 277. 

Jan. 3-Apr. 3, 1926: Cases, 55. 
From Drumheller, vicinity of 
Calgary. 

Alberta. _ _ 




Calgarv 

Dec. 13—19 

i 


British Columbia— 

Vancouver 

Jan. 4-Mar. 27 

2 


Victoria 

Mar. 21-27 

2 








Winnipeg 

Dec. 13-19 

2 



Do 

Jan. 3- Apr. 3 

15 



New Brunswick— 

Northumberland 

Dec. 6-13 

1 



Ontaiio 




Dec. 1-31, 1925: Cases, 32. Jan, 
3-Apr. 3, 1920. Cases, 204. 
Township. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Ad mas ton 

Jan. 1-Feb. 1 

16 



Feb. 1-28 

6 


King 

do 

7 



do 

6 


Belleville 

do 

4 


Kingston ... 

Mar. 8-14 

1 




do 

26 



North Bav 

Feb. 14-Mar. 14... 




Ottawa 

Dec. 6-12 

2 1 



Do - 

Jan. 3-Feb. 6 

2 ! 




Mar. 14-20 1 

1 



Toronto 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 _.J 

1 



Do ! 

Jan. 3-Mar. 20 ! 

26 


a 

Trenton 

do 

15 



Basket chevron 



Jan. 3-Apr. 3, 1926: Gases, 73. 

Moose Jaw 

Feb. 21-Mar. 13.. . 

2 


Regina 

Jan. 24-Mar. 13... 

3 



Saskatoon , 

Feb. 14-20 

1 



Ceylon: 

Colombo 

Dec. 6-12 

1 


Port ease. 

Do 1 

Jan. 3-Feb. 6 ... . 

5 


Chile: i 

Pnnta Arenas .. _ __ _ 

Dec. 13-26 

I 

8 ? 
4 i 


Do 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 i 

! 


China: 

Amoy 

Oct. 25-Dee. 19 1 

i 

1 

1 


Do 

Jan. 10-Mar. 6 ■ 


11 : 


Antung 

Dec*. 7-20 

2 


dinrjgshn 

Feb. 21-27. 

NOV. 35-27 : 



Present. 

Do. 

Chungking 



Foochow' 

Nov. 1-Mar. 6 



Do. 

Hankow 

Nov. 14-Dec. 26. .. 

4 

i 

Do 

Jan. 10-Mar. 6.... 

3 



Hongkong 

Nov. 22-Dec. 26... 
Jan. 3-Feb. 27 

4 




0 ; 

4 i 


Manchuria— 

An-shan 

Dec. 6-12 

1 



Do 

Jan. 10-Feb. 13 

6 


South Manchurian Railway. 

Do. 

Changchum _ 

Jan, 10-Feb. 27 

20 


Dairen 

Oct. 19-Dec. 27 

73 

15 

Do 

Dee. 2S-Mar. 7 

77 

24 


Fnshnn 

Jan. 17-23 

1 

Do. 

Harbin 

Jan. l-Mar. 4 

3 


Kai-yuan.,.. 

Jan. 10-30 ... 

4 


Do. 

Knngohnling _ _ 

Jan. 31-Feb. 20 

2 


Lio-vang. ^ _ .... 

Jan. 17-Mar. 13 

2 


Do, 

Mukden 

Oct. 24 -Noy. 15 . . 

1 


Do. 

Do 

Jan. 24-Feb. 27 

4 


Do. 

Tieh-ling . . .. _ 

do 

2 


Nanking...- ,, „ ... 

Nov. 21-Dec. 26 


Present. 

Do.. 

Dee. 27-Feb. 13 



Do, 

Shanghai...... 

Oct. 25- Jan. 2__ __ 

37 

36 

Do 

Jan, 3-Mar. 13.... 

56 

131 

Cases, foreign only. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEV ER — Cont inuetl 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to April 23, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

China— Continued . 

Nov, 22-Mar, 13. - 



Prevalent. 


Nov. 1-Dee. 19 

2 


Do 

Jan. 23-30 

1 



Chosen: 

Jan. 1-31 

5 

2 


Egypt: 

Dpo St-21 

5 

2 


Do 

Jan. S-14 

2 

1 


Do 

Jan. 29-Mar. 4 

22 

fi 



Feb. 2<5-Mar. 4.... 

! 

1 



Ksthonia _ 



November, 1925 Cases, 3 

Prance _ 

' 


September-December, 3925: 


Jan. 25-31 


0 

Cases, 253. 


Alar. 1-10 

5 

1 

Gold Coast 

September, De- 
cember. 

1 

58 

5 


Great Britain: 

England and Wales 



I Nor. 15-Dec 26, 1925: Cases. 790. 

Hull 

! Dec. 27-Jan. 23— . 

29 


Dec. 27-Mar. 27, 1920: Cases, 

Do 

Feb. 7-Mar. 27_— 

8 


3,481 


Jan. 14-Feb. G 

4 


. [London 

Jan. 31-1'eb. 6 


1 


Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Do 

Nov. 29-Dec. 19 

6 



Dec. 27-Mar. 27... 
Nov. 22-Dec. 20 .. 

35 

1 



9 | 



Do 

Dee. 27-Feb. 27... 

3 



Sheffield 

Nov. 22-Dec. 12... 

7 



Do ________ ____i 

Dec. 20-20 

3 1 



Do , _ . . _ 

Dec. 27-Mar. 20... 

iV 



South Shields 

Feb. 9 


Reported present in severe form. 

Greece 


{ 


Oct. 1-31, 1925: Cases, 16. 

Athens 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31 

18 

1 

Do__ 

Jan. 1-Fcb, 28 

50 

3 


Kalamala 

Mar. 1-7 

1 

From Patras. 

Salouiki ? 

Feb. 16-Mar. 15___ 

2 

Tndia n . _ 




Ort. 18-Dee. 26, 3925. Cases, 

Bombay 

Nov. 8-Dee. 26 

26 

20 

19,472; deaths, 4,440. Dee. 27, 
1925-Feb. 0, 1926: Cases, 36,335; 
deaths, 11,491. 

Do 

Dec. 27-Feb. 20. 

113 

58 

Calcutta 

Nov. 29-Dee. 26... 

48 

25 

Do - 

Dee, 27-Feb. 27 

370 

225 

Karachi 

Nov. 1-21 

23 : 


Do 

Tin 

[ Nov 29-Dec. 5 

! Dee. 13-19 

\\ 

2 


Do 

Madras 

B angofin 

1 Dec. 29-Mar. 6.... 

Jan. 24-Mur. 6 

Oct. 25-Xov. 28... 
Dee 6-26. 

79 

34 

3 

24 

0 


Do 

4 

1 


Do 

Do 

Dee, 27- Jan. 10 

Jan. 24-30 

13 

6 

1 


Do_ 

Indo-China. _ 

Jau. 31-Feb. 27.... 

5G 

& 

September-October, 1925: Cases, 
204; deaths, 62. 

Province— 

Annam 

Sept. 1-Oet. 31 

90 

23 

Cumbodia___ _ ■ 

. _do 

72 

30 


Cochin China. 1 

1 do 

61 

2 

30 


Saigon 

[ Dee. 21-27 

1 


Do 

| Jan 1-Mar. 7 

s 

1 

Including 100 kilometers of sur- 
rounding country. 

Tonkin 

t 

1 Dee. 2-.Tnn. 2 

22 

39 

15 


Iraq: 

Bagdad - 

j 

i Nov. 1-Dec. 26 

35 

Sent. G-Oct. 17, 3925: Cases, 83; 

Do _ 

Dee 27-Fob. °0 

Basra 

Dee. 27-Feb. 13— 

40 

32 

uta iLXOf 

Italy 


Aug. 2, 3925; Jan. 2, 3926: Cases, 
52. Jan. 3-16, 1926: Cases, 12. 

Catania 

Feb. 15-28 

l 

1 

Genoa. 

Jan. 21- Feb. 10 __ 

4 

Home.... 

Oct. 12-25 

1 



Jamaica. 




Nov. 29-Dee. 26, 1925: Cases, 95. 

Dec. 27, 1925-Feb, 27, 1926: 

. Cases, 260. Mar. 21-27, 1926: 
Cases, 59. Reported as alas- 
trim. 

Reported as alastrim. 

Do. 

Do 





Kington. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 26 

43 

48 

5 


Dee. 27-Jan. 30 


' 2><ciiiirzirznmrimz 

Mar. 21-27 ”11 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLO 1 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 2S, 1925, to April 23, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continued 


Capes Deaths 


Japan; 

Nagasaki 

Taiwan 

Yokohama 

Do 

Java 1 

Batavia 

Do 

Buitenzorg 

Cheiibon 

Do... 

Kraksaan 

Malang 

North Bantam. 

Fekalongan 

Ponmnak 

Probclmgo 

South Bantam. 

Suraba3'a 

Do 

Tegal 

Latvia. 

Malta 

Do 

Mexico 

Aguaseolientos. 

Do 

Do 

Durango 

Do 

Guadalajara 

ilex ico City... 


[ Feb. 15-21 

! Nov. 11-Dec. 10.. 

! Dec. 14-20 

Feb. 23-Mar. i4_. 


Oct. 24-30 

Nor. 14-Dec. 25. _ 
Nov. 29-Dec 5. - 
Nov. 8-Dec. 12. . 
Jan. 31- Feb. 6_. _ 

Oct. 11-17 

Oct. 11-Jan. 16... 

Oct. 4-17 

Oct. 25-31 

Jan. 31-Feb. 0 

Oct. 11-17 

Oct. 11-17 

Oct. 11-Dec. 26... 
Dec. 27-Feb. 33.. 
I Oct. 4-10 


Nov. 1-Doc. 21 

Jan. 3-Feb. 28.... 


December, 1925: Cases, 3. 


j July-September, 1925: Deaths, 

3 j 1,157. 


San Luis Pot osi_. 
Tampico 


Netherlands: 


. Feb. 34-Mar, 27. 


12 

Dec. 1-31 


1 

. Jan. 1-31. 


2 

. Dec. 27- Apr. 6 


16 

. N ov. 28-Dec. 5. . . . 

1 


Jan. 3-Mar. 27 .. 

7 : 


. Jan. 17-Mar. 20--. 


53 

.. Dec. 21- Jan. 2 

1 

1 

_ Jan. 2-Mar. 10 

8 


. Nov. 3 -Dee. 31 


; 51 

Jan. 1-Feb. 28 


54 

. Mar. 29-Apr. 4 


I 1 

,. Jan. 30-Mar. 6 

2 

1 

1 I 


Palestine: 

Hebron 

Tibt uas 

Persia: 

Teheran 

Peru: 

Arequipa 

Poland 

Portugal: 

Lisbon 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oporto 

Do 

Itimiama 

Bussia 

Do 

Siurn 

Bangkok 

Do 

Sierra Leon*: 

Konno district.. 
Spain: 

Madrid... 

Do 

Malaga 

Do 

Valencia... ..... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Straits Settlements: 
Singapore. 


Jan. 26-Fob. 1.. 
Fob. 9-15. 


July 23-Dee. 22.. 
Oet. 1-Dec. 31... 


Including municipalities in Fed 
end District. 

Da. 


Augusi-Novernfeer, 1105; Oases, 
347; deaths, 6. 


Nor, 1-28, 3925: Cases, 9. 


Oct. 4-31 

Nov. 16-Dee. 27...; . 
Nov. 14-Dec. £8... 
Dec. 27-Mar. 27... 
Nov. 22-Dec. 19. ... 

! Dec. 27-Mar. 6 

t August-October... 


iiiiy-Dctober j 


. May-3 une, 1925. Cases, 2,333. 


‘Dec. 20-25 

Dec. 26-Feb, 13... 

Dec, 16-3 1 

! Year 1625 

! Jau. 1-31 ■ 

i Nov. 29-Dec. 5 

Deo. 27-Jan. 2 

Dee. 20-26 

Dee. 27-Jan. 2 

Jan. 10-Feb. 6 

Feb. 14-Mar. 12 

Dec. 20-26 j 

I Jan. 10-16 — . 


July 12- Sent. 5, 1625: Cases, 21; 

1 deaths, 6. 

17 
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CLHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Coni inncrt 

Reports Received from December 26, 1025, to April 23, 1926 — Continued 


SMALLPOX- < ’mitimtWl 


Place 

t 

1 Date 

! 

('as°s Deaths 

Remarks 

Sumatra: 

, | 

l 

I 

I 

Medan . _ __ 

Feb. *21-27 

1 i ! 



June 28-No v. 21, 1925: Cases, 62; 


,* Oct. 3 -Nov. HO | 

S 

Dec. 27, 1925-Jan. 30, 1926: 

Do 

Jan. 1-31 ! 

5 

Cases 37. 

Zurich 

_ Dec. 27- Jan. 2 

1 


Trirndvl (Wot IntfusL 

1 j 



Port of Spam 

_ Jan. 1 -Mar. 20 ' 

s , 


Tunisia: 


! 



Nov 21-39 

2 ! ! 


Do 

. Dec, 11-0! 

30 I 


Do 

Jan. l-Feb 20 1 

0 ' 


Union of South Africa: 

i 1 

\ 


r ipe Province. 

. Jan. 17-23 

> 

Outbreaks. 

Or.tngc Free St ite — 


t 


Kunitnao district 

- Jan. 10-1 6 1 

1 : 

Do. 


Dee 27-Jnn . 2 

i 

Do. 

Tr.tnfa\aal— 

i i 

| i 

Belfast i id 

. ‘ do 


Do. 

Germiston district 

. Jan. 2-0 1 

i 

Do. 

Pretoria district 

J Dec. 0-12 _ ] 

i 

Outbreaks. In native compound. 

On 

• Fob. 21 

2 i 

Mexican steamer Montezuma, at 

1 | 1 

Port of Ensenada, Mexico. 


TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria: 

Aijnors 

Nov. 1-Dec, 20 

2 



Do „ 

Jan. l-Feb 28 

9 



Argentina: 

Ru.-ario _ 

Oct. 13-Dec. 31.— 

2 



Bulgaria 

Sept. 1-Dec. 31 

Dee. 25-31 

50 

3 


te'ofia 

1 


Do 

Jan. 8-1 4 

2 

1 ’ 

1 

Canary Islands: 

(8antn Cmz de Tcneriffe 

Mar. S-14 

1 


! 

Chile 




( Dec. 15-31, 1925: Cases, 46. 

Ac hao_..,_ 

Dec. 15-31 

1 


Bui DCS 

do 

1 

! 

t 'hillan... _ 

i do.. 

24 


Concepcion - 

f tlo._ 

6 

1 

Lmaies ... 

i do 

1 

1 


L(fc> Angeles 

Penco 

| <io 

5 

i 


| do 

2 

s 


Mm (Mrlos 


1 

i 

i 

Taira 

1 do 

I 


Valparaiso 

S . ..do.. 

4 

! » 

Do 

f Nov. 29 -Jan. 2 


2 1 

China: 

Antung 

l 

Nov. 29-Dec. 27... 

5 

3 


Do. 

Jan. 4-Mar. 7 

7 

3 

3 

i 

Hongkong 

Manchuria— 

Harbin 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 

Dec 17-Feb. 4 

( 

Creehoslo vakia - 

Oe! ober-Deeembor 

345 

1 

i 


Egypt: 

Alexandria 

Jan. S-Feb. 25 

2 


C'airo 

Nov. 5-Dee. 16 

Nov. 19-25 

3 

2 j 


Port Said. 

1 

* 1 


Do. 

Mar. 12-18 

1 

1 

Esfhonia 

Jan. 1-31 

6 

i 

Finland 




• October, J925: 1 case. 

France 

July-October 

4 

i 

Greece 


i 

i 

December, 1925: Cases, 12. 

Athens 

Nov. i— 30 

31 j 

2 | 

Do 

Jan. l-Feb. 28 . 

38 i 

7 > 


Saloniki 

Dec. 29- Jan, 4 

1 | 

j 


Do I 

Feb. 2-8 

1 



Hungary... 



i 

November-Decomber, 192flfe 
Cases, 16. 

Ireland: 

Cork County— 

Cork... 

> Dec. 26-Jart. 1 

2 


Do. ! 

! Jan. 2-8 

5 



Dmnanway.. 

Nov. 14 

1 



Galway County 

! Oct. 17 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 


Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to April 23, 1926- 

typhus FEVER — Continued 


-Continued 


Place 


Date 


Cases | Deaths 


Ireland— Continued. j 

Kerry County— ' 

Listow el Mar. 7-13 

Wexford County — I i 

Gorey 1 do. 

Latvia Octobei -December' 


Cape Province.-.. 

Do 

Do 

Gi Jnunstown 

Muldlehurg district 

Natal 

Do 

Dui ban 

Orange Free State 

Do 

Do 

Bethulia district 

Bothaville district- . 

Transvaal 

Do 

Do 

Bloemhof district. - . 

Johannesburg 

Yugoslavia 


Oct. 1-31 

Nov. S-DeC, 31 

Jan. l-Feb. 27 

Jan. 24-30 

Dec, 6-12. 

Oct. 1-Dec. 5 

Jan. 1-31 

Jan. 3-Feb 27 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5-.- 

Dec. 1-31 

Jan. l-Feb. 27 

Dec. 6-12. 

.. ..do 

Oct. 1-31 

Dec. 1-31 

Feb. 14-27 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 1. 

Mar. 1-6 


Remarks 


Mexico 

' 




Aguascalientes 

Dei 14-19 

1 


Durango 

.. .. Dec. 1-31 


1 

Do 

._ Jan. 1-31 


1 

Guadalajara. 

Dec. 8- 28 


2 

Do.._ 

Dec 29-Jan. 4 .... 


1 

Mexico Citj, 

Nov 22-Dec. 20... 

1 

145 


Do 

Dec 27-Mar. 20... 

84 


San Luis Potosi 

| Feb. 6-13 !. 


1 

Tampico 




i 

1 

Ton eon 

! November, 1925... 


1 

Vera Cruz.. 

. J Feb. 12 


1 

Morocco 

1 August -December 

93 


Norway 




Palestine: 




Gaza 

Dec. 18 

I 


Jafla 

* Dei. 17 

1 , 


Do 

Feb 23-Mar I... 

1 


Nazareth. . _ . 

. Nov 3-9 ...' 

1 | 


Safad 

Nov 24-30 i 

1 i 


Tcl-Aviv 

1 do 

1 


Do 

.... » Alar 9-13 4 

1 


Tibei ias 

1 do.. | 

2 


Peru: 

! 



Arequipa 

i October-December .. 


3 

Poland 

* Oct. il-Nov. IS.. J 

215 

26 

Do 

i Nov. 29-3 a n. 2....; 

247 

. lb 

Do 

j Jan. 3-16 

190 

14 

Rumania _ . 

* 



Constantza 

' Feb. 1-Mar 10 

2 


Russia. . . _ 

f ..... 



Do 1 


Turkey: 




Constantinople 

! Jan. 24-30 

3 


Do " 

Feb. 9-22 

5 

3 


Rural district. 

Do. 

September-OcrobH*, l&aT.: (’uses, 
it, deaths. i. 

July-Septemlk*i, 1925. Deaths 
90 


Including municipalities m Fed- 
eral DM i ict 
Do. 


Xovemb e r-I) <* t *• in b e r, 1925: 
Cast's. 2 


July-Oftober, 1925: Cases. 181; 
J deaths. 22. 

.j May -June, 1925' Cases, 10.0SG. 

-j Jul> -October, 1925: Cases, h,U35. 


8 

14 1 


From unohicul source.; (press). 

October, 1925: < 'uses, S3, deaths, 
7 (coloied). ('uses, European, 
7. December, 1925: Cases, 7K; 
deaths, 1). Colored: Cases, 73; 
deaths, 9, January, 1920: 
Cases, 94; deaths, 13. Euro- 
pean cast's, 5. 

Cmoicd. 

Do. 


European. On farm, 
i Colored. 


1 ' 

3 Do. 

, Outbreaks. 

Native. On farm. 

1 i 


. Outbreaks. 

J Outbreaks. On farm. 

J Jan. l-Feb. 21 , 1926: Cases, Si; 
[ deaths, 12. 


YELLOW FEVER 



Sept. 1-Dec. 31 — 
August-October — 
November, 1925 — 

4 

3 

Nig^rm,, , . . 

3 

2 

Senegal - 

3 

2 
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VOL. 41 MAY 7, 1926 NO. 19 


CONFERENCE OF STATE AND TERRITORIAL HEALTH 
OFFICERS WITH THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

PROGRAM OF THE TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE TO BE HELD MAY 24 AND 
25, 1926, AT THE BUREAU OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

The following is the program of the twenty-fourth annual confer- 
ence of State and Territorial health officers with the United States 
Public Health Service, to be held on May 24 and 25, 1926, at the 
Bureau of the Public Health Service, corner of New Jersey Avenue 
and B Street SE,, Washington, D. C. : 

Morning Session, May 24 — 9.30 a. m. 


1. Opening address. 

2. Roll call. 

3. Further observations on the status of morbidity reports and the establishment 

of a morbidity registration area. 

(1) Present status of reports. 

(2) Status of proposed registration area. 

The discussion on this subject will be opened by Asst, Surg. Gen. B. J. Lloyd. 

4. The sanitary control of shellfish. 

(1) Certification system. 

(а) What the certification covers. 

(б) Necessity for cooperation of the consuming States in making 

certification effective in its results. 

(2) Recommendations to producing States as to minimum control 

measures which will be recognized by the Public Health Service 
as a basis for favorable report on machinery, and efficiency and 
reliability of control. 

Discussion to be opened by Surg. H. E. Hasseltine. 

Afternoon Session, May 24 — 2 p. m. 

5. A summary of the points brought out at the April, 1926. meeting of the 

advisory committee on the education of sanitarians held at the bureau of the 
public health service. 

Discussion to be opened by Asst. Burg. Gen. W. F, Draper. 

6. Plague: Studies in transmission, and geographical limitations of infectibiiity. 

(Studies have begun in which health officers in certain ports can help.) 
Discussion to be opened by Asst. Burg. Gen. S. B. Grubbs. 

7. The present status of smallpox in the United States and measures being taken 

for its control. 

Discussion to be opened by Senior Surg, C. C. Pierce. 

92650°— 26 1 (869) 
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Morning Session, May 25 — 9.30 a. rn. 

8. Vaccination of dogs against rabies. 

Frequent inquiries are received front city and county health officials regarding 
the utility of this measure. Sufficient data are not at hand upon which to base 
definite recommendations and conclusions. 

It is requested that the State health officers secure for presentation at this 
conference data as to the extent and efficacy of antirabie vaccination in their 
respective States. 

9. Present status of scarlet fever biologic products. Are they sufficiently stand- 

ardized to justify their distribution by State health departments as in the 
ea»e of diphtheria biologies? 

Discussion to be opened by Surg. B. E. Dyer. 

10. Progress in the research work of the United vStates Public Health Service 

during the past year. 

Asst. Surg. Gen. A. M. Stimson. 

Afternoon Session, May 25 — 2 p .m. 

11. The sanitation of automobile garages, service and filling stations. Proposed 

regulations for the manufacture and blending of tetraethyl lead. Distri- 
bution of ethyl gasoline. 

Discussion to be opened by Surg. J. P. Leake. 

12. The control of musegregated leper?- in the United States. 

There are presumably about 1,000 lepers in the United Stales, of which about 
260 are at the National Leper Home at Carville, La. It appears to be the prac- 
tice to consign to the United States Public Health Service chiefly those lepers 
who have become public charges or alien lepers found within the State. If 
leprosy is to be eradicated in the United States, more extensive action is needed 
on the part of State health officers. It is possible that additional legislation may 
be needed in some States. 

Discussion to be opened by Asst. Surg. Gen. F. C. Smith. 

18. Some problems of county health work. , 

(1) Definition of the term •* Health Demonstration” and advisability of 

determining a set of terms to describe various health projects. 

(2) Appraisal of resources and activities of county health departments, 

(3) Uniform or standard forms of reports for county health work. 

(4) General consideration of the cooperative basis for county health 

work. 

Discussion to be opened by Surg. L. L. Luxnsden. 


EXTENT OF RURAL HEALTH SERVICE IN THE UNITED 

STATES, 1922-1926 


By L. L. Lumsden, Surgeon, Cnited States Public Health Service 

According to data obtained by the Rural Sanitation Office of the 
Public Health Service from the health departments of the States, the 
following (Table 1) is a list, by States, of counties (or districts) in 
which the rural sections at the beginning of the calendar years 1922, 
1923, 1924, 1925, and 1926, respectively, were provided with local 
health service under the administration of whole-time county or 
Cttml) district health officers: 
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Table 1 . — List of counties , or districts , in which , as o/ January 1, 1 922, 1933, 
1924, 1925, and 1926, respectively , rural sections were prodded with health 
service under whole-time local health officers 


T 


1922 

1923 

1924 I 

1 

1925 

1926 



ALABAMA 



Baldwin 

1 Baldwin 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

Barbour 

Barbour 

Baibour 

Barbour 

Barbour 

Calhoun 

Calhoun 

Calhoun 

Calhoun 

Calhoun 

Colbert 

Colbert 

Colbert 

Colbert 

i Coffee 

Balias 

Covington 

Covington 

Covington 

Colbeit 

Etowah 

Dallas 

Dallas 

Dallas 

Covington 

Houston 

Etowah 

Escambia 

i Escambia, 

Balias 

Jefferson 

Houston 

Etowah 

Etowah 

Escambia 

Lauderdale 

Jefferson 

Franklin 

Franklin 

Etowah 

Madison 

Lauderdale 

Houston 

; Houston 

Franklin 

Mobile 

Madison 

1 Jefferson 

! Jefferson 

Houston 

Montgomery 

Mobile 

: Lauderdale 

Lauderdale 

Jackson 

Morgan 

Montgomery 

Limestone 

Limestone 

Jefferson 

Pike 

Morgan 

| Madison 

Madison 

Lauderdale 

Sumter 

Pike 

Mobile 

Marengo 

Lawrence 

Talladega 

Sumter 

Montgomery 

Mai shall 

Lee 

Tuscaloosa, 

Talladega 

Morgan 

Mobile 

Limestone 

Walker 

Tuscaloosa 

Walker 

! 

Pike 

Sumter 

Talladega 

Tuscaloosa 

Walker 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Pike 

Sumter 

Talladega 

Tuscaloosa 

Walker 

Madison 

Marengo 

Marshall 

Mobile 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Pike 
i Sumter 

Talladega 

Tuscaloosa 

Walker 


ARIZONA 


Cochise Cochise 


ARKANSAS 


Garland 

Jefferson 

Pulaski 


CALIFORNLV 


Los Angeles Los Angeles 

San Francisco 1 Monterey 

Orange 

San Francisco 1 

San Luis Obispo 

1 

Los Angtlcs 
Monterey 

Orange 

San .Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo 

i 

i 

Los Augele* 

* Monterey 

Orange 

San Diego 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo 

Los Angeles 
Monterey 

Orange 

Sun Diego 

San Joaquin 
; San Luis Obispo 
! Santa Barbara 

COLORADO 


i 

i 


Otcio 

CONNECTICUT 


1 

Fairfield - 

Fairfield 2 


1 As San Francisco County is entirely urban, it should not have been included in either 1922 or 11)23, and 
is omitted from the 1924, 1925, and 1926 lists. 

* district. 
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Table 1 . — List of counties , or districts , in which , as of January 1 , 1922 ) 1928 , 
1934, 1925 ) and 1926 , respectively , mra£ sections were provided with health 
service under whole-time local health officers — Continued 


1922 


1923 


1924 


1925 


1926 


FLORIDA 


Polk 


GEORGIA 


Baldwin 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

1 

j Baker 

Bari ow 

Bartow 

Bartow 

Bartow 

' Baldwin 

Brooks 

Clarke 

i Bibb 

Bibb 

; Baifow 

Clarke 

Cobb 

Clarke 

Clarke 

• Bibb 

Cobb 

Decatur 

Cobh 

Cobb 

, Clarke 

Decatur 

Dougherty 

Decatur 

Decalui 

i (’obi) 

Dougherty 

Floyd 

Dekalb 

Dekalb 

j Decatui 

Floyd 

Fulton 

Dougherty 

Doughertj 

1 Dekalb 

Glynn 

Glynn 

Floyd 

Floyd 

J Dougherty 

Hall . 

Hall 

Glynn 

Glynn 

‘ Floyd 

Laurens 

Laurens 

Hall 

Hall 

! Glynn 

Lowndes 

Lowndes 

Laurens 

Laurens 

* Grady 

Mitchell 

Mitchell 

Lowndes 

Lowndes 

; Hall 

Sumter 

Richmond 

Mitchell 

Miller 

: Laurens 

Thomas 

Sumter 

Richmond 

Mitchell 

' Lowndes 
' Mitchell 

Troup 

Thomas 

Sumter 

Rich moral 

Walker 

Troup 

Thomas 

Seminole 

Richmond 

Worth 

Walker 

Troup 

Walker 

Surntei 

Thomas 

Troup 

Walker 

! Sumter 

1 Thomas 

I Troup 
. Walker 
! Ware 


IDAHO 

Bannock 

Twin Falls 

Boise 





ILLINOIS 

j Morgan 

i 

Morgan 

Cook 

Crawford 

Morgan 

Sangamon 

Cook 

Morgan 

Sangamon 



INDUS t 



{ : 

Fulton , i 


IOWA 

Dubu<iiw 

1 

Dubuque 

Dubuque 

Washington 

Dubuque 

Washington 

Dubuque 

KANSAS 

Butler 

Cherokee 

Fill’' 

Foul 

Geary 

Marion 

Ottawa 

Wabaunsee 

Butler 

Cherokee 

Ellis 

Ford 

Geary 

Marion 

Ottawa 
\\ abaunsee 

Butler 

Cherokee 

Ellis 

Geary 

Lyon 

Marion 

Ottawa 

ShericUn 

Cherokee 

Geary 

Lyon 

Marion 

Ottawa 

Sheridan 

Butler 

Coffey 

Ellis 

Geary 

Jefferson 

Lyon 

Marion 

McPherson 

Ottawa 

Phillips 
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Table 1 . — List of counties , or districts , to which, as of January 1 , 1922, 192 8, 
1924, 1925, and 1926, respectively , rural sections were provided with health 
service under whole-time local health officers — Continued 


1922 

1923 j 1924 j 1925 ‘ 192G 

i ! i 

KENTUCKY 

Bell 

Boyd 

Daviess 

Fulton 

llmlan 

Mason 

Muhlenberg 

Scott 

Boyd 

Daviess 

Fulton 

Harlan 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Mason 

Scott 

Bell 

Boyd 

Daviess 

Tayette 

Fulton 

Jefferson ! 

Johnson 

Mason 

Scott 

Boyd ] 

Daviess j 

Fayette j 

Fulton \ 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Mason 

Scott 

Boyd 

Daviess 

Fayette 

Fulton 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Mason 

Scott 

LOUISIANA 3 

Beauregard 

Caddo 

De So*o 

Natchitoches 

Ouachita 

Rapides 

Washington 

Beauregard 1 Beauregard 

Caddo Caddo 

De Soto i Claiborne 

Natchitoches i De Soto 

Ouachita Natchitoches 

Rapides Ouachita 

Washington j Rapides 

St. Mary 
, Tangipahoa 
} Washington 
i 

Beauregard 

Caddo 

Claiborne 

De Soto 

Natchitoches 

Ouachita 

St. Mary 

Tangipahoa 

Washington 

Caddo 

Claiborne 

De So to 

Lafourche * 
Natchitoches 
Ouachita 
Plaquemines 

St Mary 

Tangipahoa 

Washington 

Webster 

MAINE i 


01<lt own 

Rumford 

Si nlord 

Water ville 

York 

Old! own 

Rumford 

S untoid 

Waterville 

Yoik 

Oldtown 

Rumford 

Sanford 

Waterville 

Yoik 

Oldtown 

Rumford 

Sanfoid 

Waterville 

York 

MARYLAND 

Washington 

' 

Allegany 

Montgomery 

Allegany 

Frederick 

Montgomery 

Allegany 

Baltimore 

Calvert 

Carroll 

Frederick 

Montgomery 

Allegany 

Baltimore 

Calvert 

Carroll 

Frederick 

Montgomery 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Cape Cod * 

Cape Cod 3 

Cape Cod 3 

Cape Cod * 

Cape Cod’ 

MINNESOTA 


| I 

St. Louis j St. Louis > St. Louis 


Bolivar 

Coahoma 

Forrest 

Harrison 

Jones 

Dee 

Marshall 

Union 

Washington 

Bolivar 

Coahoma 

Forrest 

Harrison * 

Hinds 

Jones 

Lauderdale 

Lee 

Leflore 

Marshall 

Tallahatchie 

Washington 

Bolivar 

Coahoma 

Forrest 

Harrison 

Hinds 

Jones 

Lauderdale 5 ; 

Lee 

Tallahatchie 

Washington 

Bolivar 

Coahoma 

Foi rest 

Hancock 

Harrison 

Jackson 

Jones 

Lee 

Pearl River 

Sharkey 
Washington ■ 

Bolnar 

Coahoma 

Fori est 

Hancock 

Harrison 

Hinds 

Jackson 

Jones 

Leo 

[ Leflore 

j Pearl River 

Sharkej 

Washington' 


*• Districts, 


3 Parishes. 
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Table 1 . — List of counties, or districts , in which , as of January 1, 1982, 198$ 
192 J h 1925, and 192 , respectively , rural sections it ere provided with health servia 
under whole-time, local health officers — Continued 


1922 | 

1923 1 

i 

1924 ; 

1925 

3920 

MISSOURI 

Greene | 

Jasper j 

i 

S 

! 

Cape Ghaideau 1 

Dunklin j 

Gentry ' 

Gieene j 

Jasper 

Monroe 

New Madrid j 

Nodaway ; 

Pettis i 

Polk i 

St. Francois 

l 

Dunklin 

Gentry 

Greene 

New Madud 
Nodaway 

Pettis 

Polk 

St. Francois 

St. Louis 

Dunklm 

Gentiy 

Greene 

New Madrid 
Nodaway 
! Pettis 

Polk 

■ St. Francois 
| St. Louis 

Boone 

Dunklin 

Greene 

Jackson 

New Madrid 
Nodaway 

Pemiscot 

Pettis 

Polk 

St Francois 

St Louis 

MONTANA 

Cascade 

Lewis and Clark 

Missoula 

Yellowstone 

j Cascade 
| Lewis and Clark 
[ Missoula 
Yellowstone 

Cascade 

Lewis and Clark 
Missoula 

1 Cascade J 

Lewis and Clark ! 
Missoula 

Cascade 

Lewis and Clark 
Missoula 

NEW MEXICO 

Bernalillo 

Chaves 

San Miguel 

Santa Fe 

Torrance 

Union 

Valencia 

Bernalillo 

Chaves 

Dona Ana 

Eddy 

San Miguel 

Sante Fe 

Union 

Valencia 

j 

Bernalillo 

Chaves 

Colfax 

Dona Ana 

Eddy 

McKinley 

San Miguel 

Santa Fe 

Union 

Valencia 

Bernalillo 

Chaves 

Colfax 

Dona Ana 

Eddy 

McKinley 

San Miguel 

Santa Fe 

Union 

Valencia 

Bernalillo 

Chaves 

Colfax 

Dona 

Eddy 

McKinley 

Santa Fe 

Union 

Valencia 


NEW YOEK 


1 Cattaraugus I Cattaraugus j Cattaraugus 

I I L 


NOJ1TH CAttOLlXl 


Bet tie 

Bertie 

! Beaufort 

Beaufort i 

.Beauiort 

Bladen 

! Bladen 1 

! Bertie 

Bertie 

Bertie 

Buncombe 

Buncombe 

i Bladen 

Bladen 

Bladen 

Cabarrus 

Cabarrus ■ 

' Brunswick 

Brunswick 

Brunswick 

Columbus 

Carteret 

Buncombe 

Buncombe 

Buncombe 

Craven 

Columbus 

Cabarrus 

Cabarrus 

Cabarrus 

Cumberland 

Craven 

Columbus 

Columbus 

Columbus 

Davidson 

Cumberland 

Craven 

Craven 

Ci avert 

Durham 

Davidson 

i Cumberland 

Cumberland 

Cumberland 

Edgecombe 

Durham 

' Davidson 

Davidson 

Davidson 

Forsyth 

Edgecombe 

; Durham 

Durham 

Durham 

Granville 

Forsyth 

, Edgecombe 

Edgecombe 

Edgecombe 

Guilford 

Granville ! 

' Forsyth 

Forsyth 

Forsyth 

Halifax 

Guilford 

: Granville 

Granville 

Granville 

Lenoir 

Halifax 

Guilford 

Guilford 

Guilford 

Mecklenburg 

Lenoir 

Halifax 

Halifax 

Halifax 

New Hanover 

Mecklenburg 

Henderson 

Henderson 

Henderson 

Northampton 

New Hanover 

Hyde 

Hyde 

Johnston 

Pamlico 

Northampton 

Lenoir 

Lenoir 

Lenoir 

Pitt 

Pitt 

Mecklenburg 

Mecklenburg 

Mecklenburg 

Rotoson 

Robeson 

New Hanover 

New Hanover 

New' Hanover 

.Rowan 

Rowan 

Northampton 

Northampton 

Northampton 

Sampson 

Sampson 

Pamlico 1 

Pamlico 

Pamlico 

Surry 

Surry 

Pitt ! 

i Pitt 

Pitt 

Vance 

Vance 

Robeson i 

> Richmond 

Richmond 

Wake 

Wake 

Rowan 1 

Robeson 

Robeson 

Wayne 

Wayne 

Sampson 1 

Rowan 

Rowan, 

Wilkes 

Wilkes 

Surry j 

Rutherford 

Rutherford 

Wilson 

Wilson 

Vance 

Sampson 

Sampson 



Wake 

Surry 

Surry 



Wayne 

Vance 

Vance 



Wilkes 

Wake 

Wake 



Wilson 

Wayne 

Wayne 




. Wilkes 

Wilkes 




Wilson 

Wilson 
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Table 1. — List of counties , or districts, in which , as of January 1, id 22, 1928, 
1924, 1925 , and 1926, respectively, rural sections were provided with health service 
under whole-iime local health officers — Continued 


1022 

1023 

1924 

1925 

1926 

OHIO 

Allen 

Allen 

Allen 

Allen 

Allen 

Ashtabula 

Ashtabula 

Ashtabula 

Ashtabula 

Ashtabula 

Belmont 

Auglaize 

Athens 

Athens 

Athens 

Butler 

Belmont 

Auglaize 

Belmont 

Belmont 

Champaign 

Butler 

Belmont 

Butler 

Butler 

Clermont 

Champaign 

Butler 

Clermont 

Clermont 

Clinton 

Clermont 

Clermont 

Clinton 

Clinton* 

Columbiana 

Clinton 

Clinton 

Columbiana 

Columbiana 

Coshocton 

Columbiana 

Columbiana 

Coshocton 

Coshocton 

Crawford 

Coshocton 

Coshocton 

Crawford 

Ciawford 

Cuyahoga 

Crawford 

Crawford 

Cuy ahoga 

Cuyahoga 

Erie 

Cuyahoga 

Cuyahoga 

Delaware 

Delaware 

Greene 

Erie 

Erie 

Erie 

Erie 

Hamilton 

Hamilton 

Geauga 

Fayette 

Fayette 

Highland 

Hocking 

Hamilton 

Franklin 

Fnmklin 

Hooking 

Huron 

Hancock 

Geauga 

Geauga 

Lake 

Lake 

Hocking 

Hamilton 

Hamilton 

Lorain 

Lorain 

Huron 

Hancock 

Hancock 

Lucas 

Lucas 

Lake 

Hocking 

Hocking 

Madison 

Madison 

Lorain 

Huron 

Huron 

Mahoning 

Mahoning 

Lucas 

Lake 

Jefferson 

Marion 

Marion 

Mahoning 

Lorain 

Lake 

Miami 

Miami 

Marion 

Lucas 

Lorain 

Monroe 

Monroe 

Meigs 

Mahoning 

Lucas 

Montgomery 

Montgomery 

Mercer 

Marion 

Mahoning 

Morrow 

Morrow 

Miami 

Meigs 

Marion 

Muskimrum 

Muskingum 

Montgomery 

Mercer 

Meigs 

Paulding 

Paulding 

Morrow 

Miami 

Mercer 

Ross . 

Perry 

Muskingum 

Montgomery 

Miami 

Sandusky 

R.oss 

Paulding 

Morrow 

Montgomery 

Scioto 

Sandusky 

Perry 

Muskingum 

Morrow 

Seneca 

Scioto 

Richland 

Paulding 

Muskingum 

Shelby 

Seneca 

Ross 

Perry 

Perry 

Stark , 

Shelby 

Sandusky 

Richland 

Richland 

Summit ! 

Stark 

Scioto 

Ross 

Ross 

Trumbull 

Summit 

Seneca 

Sandusky 

Sandusky 

Union 

Trumbull , 

Shelby 

Scioto 

Scioto 

Washington 

Tuscarawas 

Stark 

Seneca 

Seneca 

Wayne 

Union 

Summit 

Shelby 

Shelby 

Wood 

Washington - 

Trumbull 

Stmfc 

Stark 


Wayne 

Tuscarawas 

Summit 

Summit 


Wood 

Union 

Trumbull 

Trumbull 

; 


Washington 

Tuscarawas 

Tuscarawas 


) 

Wayne 

Union 

Union 



Wood 

Washington 

Washington 




Wayne 

Wayne 


i 


Wood 

Wood 

OKLAHOMA 

Ottawa 

Ottawa 

Ottawa 

Carter 

Carter 




Leflore 

Leflore 




Muskogee 

MeCurtam 




Oklahoma 

Muskogee 


' 


Pittsburg 

Oklahoma 





Okmulgee 





Ottawa 





Pittsburg 


OREGON 


Coos 

Coos 

Clackamas 

Clackamas 

Coos 

Coos 



Douglas 

Douglas 



Jackson 

Jackson 


i 

Klamath 

Klamath 
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Table 1. — List of counties, or districts, in which, as of January 1 , 1932, 1923, 
1924, 1925, and 1926, respectively, rural sections were provided with health 
service under whole-time local health officers — Continued 


1922 

1923 | 

i 

1924 

1925 

192S 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Charleston 

Chaileston 

Aiken 

Aiken 

Aiken 

Cherokee 

Cherokee 

Anderson 

Anderson 

Anderson 

Darlington 

Darlington 

Charleston 

Beaufort 

Beaufort 

Fairfield 

Fairfield 

Cherokee 

Charleston 

Charleston 

Greenville 

Greenville 

Dillon 

Cherokee 

Cherokee 

Newberry 

Newberry 

Fairfield 

Colleton 

Colleton 

Orangeburg 

Orangeburg 

Greenville 

Darlington 

Darlington 

* 


Newberry 

Dillon 

Dillon 



Orangeburg 

Fairfield 

Fairfield 




Georgetown 1 

Georgetown 




Greenville 

Greenville 




Marion 

Greenwood 




Newberiy 

Marion 




Orangeburg 

Newberry 





Orangeburg 




' ■ - 

Spartanburg 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Brown 

1 Brown 

Brown 

Brown > 

Brown 


I 


Pennington 

Pennington 


I 


Yankton 

Yankton 


TENNESSEE 


Davidson 

Davidson 

Blount 

Blount 

Blount 

Montgomery 

Gibson 

Davidson 

Davidson 

Davidson 

Roane 

Montgomery 

Gibson 

Gibson 

Dyer 

Williamson 

Roane 

Williamson 

i 

Montgomery 

Obion 

Roane ! 

Sevier 

Williamson 

Montgomery 

Obion 

Roane 

Rutherford 

Sevier - i 

Williamson 

i 

j 

i 

! 

Gibson 

Hamilton 

Montgomery 

Obion 

Roane • 

Rutherford 

Sevier 

Weakley 

Williamson 

! 


TEXAS 


Dallam 

Cherokee 

Dallam 

Falls 

Cameron 

Dallas 

i Dallam 

Hidalgo 

Hidalgo 

Hidalgo 

Hidalgo 

i Dallas 

Jefferson 

Nueces 

Jefferson 

Jefferson 

j Hidalgo 

Red River 

Tarrant 

McLennan 

Tarrant 

' Jefferson 
| Tarrant 

Tarrant j 

Washington j 


Tarrant 


UTAH 


Weber 

Weber 

! Weber 

Davis 

Davis 



i 

i 

Weber 

; 

Weber 
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Table 1 . — List of counties, or districts, in which, as of January 1,-192$, 1B2&, 
1924, 1925, and 1926, respectively , rural sections ace re provided with health 
service under whole -time local health officers — Continued 


1922 


1923 


1924 


192:. 


1920 


VERMONT 2 


First 

First 

i 

i 

Second 

Second 


{ 

Third 

Third 


| 

Fourth 

Fourth j 


j 

Fifth 

Fifth i 


i 

Sixth 

Sixth 1 


\ 

Seventh 

Seventh 


i 

Eighth 

Ninth 

Eighth 

Ninth 


? 

i 

Tenth 

Tenth 


i 


VIRGINIA 


Albemarle 

Albemarle 

Ac comae 

Accomac 

Accomac 

Arlington 

Arlington 

Albemarle 

Albemarle 

Albeixnale 

Augusta 

Augusta 

Arlington 

Arlington 

Arlington 

Fairfax 

Fairfax 

Augusta 

Augusta 

Augusta 

Fauquier 

Halifax 

Fairfax 

Brunswick 

I Brunswick 

Halifax 

Nansemond 

Halifax 

Fairfax 

j Fairfax 

Norfolk j 

Norfolk 

Henrico 

Halifax 

. Halifax 

Tazewell 

Russell 

James City 

Henrico 

Henrico 

Wise 

Wise 

i 

Loudoun 

Nansemond 

Norfolk 

Princess Anne 
Russell 

Wise 

Isle of Wight 

James City 
Nansemond 
Northampton 

Wise 

i Isle of Wight 
| James City 
j Nansemond 
' Northampton 

Sussex 
i Wise 


WASHINGTON 


King 

Che tan 

Chelan 

i 

Chelan i 

Chelan 

Spokane 

Walla Walla 

King 

King 

King 

King 

Spokane 

Yakima 

Spokane 

Spokane 

Walla Walla 

Yakima j 

Walla Walla 
Yakima , 

Walla Walla 
Yakima 

Yakima 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Greenbrier 

Logan 

Mingo 

Logan 

Marion 

Mingo 

Preston 

Hancock 

Harrison 

Logan 

Marion 

Preston 

Taylor 

Gilmer 

Hancock 

Harrison 

Logan 

Marion 

Marshall 

Preston 

Taylor 

Gilmer 

Hancock 

Harrison 

Logan 

Marlon 

Marshall 

Preston 

Roane 

WYOMING 



Natrona 

Natrona 

; 

[ Natrona 
! 
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Resume of table 1 


} 

State 

i 

Numhn of 

1922 1423 | 

... 

counties Jan 

1924 1925 : 

i-l 

! 

1926 

In acasc 
cr 

decrease 
in 1922 

! 

Increase 

or 

decrease ; 
in 1923 

. i 

Increase 

or 

decrease 
in 1924 

Increase 

or 

decrease 
in 1925 

Alabama j 

IS , 

19 

22 ' 

24 

28 

+1 

+3 

+2 

-H 


o ! 

0 

0 

I 

1 



fl 



0 

{J 

0 

0 

3 




fi 

California „,_i 

l 1 

4 

5 

6 

* 

+3 

-f 1 

fl 

f 1 


o 

0 

0 1 

0 

1 




f 1 


0 

0 

0 ■ 

1 

1 



fl 



0 

0 

0 

0 

1 





fl 

Geoigia 

IS 

IS 

19 ‘ 

21 

22 


+1 

f 2 

fl 


3 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-3 





0 

1 

1 , 

4 

3 

+1 


'f 3 


Tndittn.i _ J™" 

0 ' 

1 

0 ' 

0 

0 


-1 



Iowa. - 

1 

l 

2 

2 

1 


-hi 


-i 

Kansas 

8 , 

& 

$ 

0 

10 



-2 

fd 

Kentucky- _ __ _ 

s 

8 

9 

8 

8 


fl 

-1 


Unnlstano , . - 



10 

9 

31 



-f3 

-1 

fa 

Maine - 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4-5 




Maryland 

i 

2 

3 

6 

6 

+3 

-fl 

4-3 


Ilf ns£nr>hn$f»tt<; 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 



i 


Minnesota 

o 

0 

1 

1 

1 S 


•f 1 

! 


Mississippi 

9 

12 

10 

11 

33 

4*3 

-2 

1 fl 

fa 

Missouri _ - 1 

<0 

11 

9 

9 

; 11 

4-9 

-2 


+2 

Montana - i 

4 

4 

3 

3 

i 3 ' 


-1 



New Me\»on 

7 

8 

10 

10 

0 

■fl 

‘ f 2 


-[ 

New York 

0 

fl 

3 

] 

1 


-hi 

! 


North Carolina - 

29 

29 | 33 

35 

| 35 


j 4*4 i 

f 2 1 


Ohio - - 

40 

42 i 45 

1 47 

47 

+2 

| +3 

f 2 1 


Oklahoma 

I 

1 

1 

1 5 

i 8 



f 4 ! 

fit 

Oregon . - 

0 

1 

3 

5 

5 

| fi 


f 4 


Smith Parnlina 



9 

1 14 

, 16 


i f 2 

f 5 

f 2 

South Dakota 

i 

1 

1 

3 

i 3 



f 2 

Tennessee . 

4 

5 

, S 

1 9 

1 12 

fi 

| f3 

fl 

f 3 

Tfl\as._- 

5 

(1 

t 6 

1 4 

! 5 

•fi 


—2 

-fl 

Utah 

1 

1 

1 1 

1 2 

2 


i 

f 1 


Vermont - _ __ _ 

10 

10 

t 0 

! 0 

> 5 1 


-10 



Virginia.. 

9 

0 

: u 

t 13 

> 14 ! 


4-5 

-1 

fl 

Washington 

4 

4 

A 

• A 

: 4 ; 


fl 


-1 

West Virginia _ 

3 

4 

; 0 1 8 

» 

f i 

f 2 

i f 2 


Wyoming „ _ - 

! ft : o 

; i 

1 

! i 


J +1 








i 



1 ! 


Total 

202 

230 ! 250 

280 

j 307 

f 28 

j f 20 

j +3 ° 

4*27 


The accompanying map shows the counties or districts in the 
United States in which, as of January 1, 19215, the rural sections 
were provided with local health service tinder whole-time local 
(comity or district) health officers. 

The net gain of 27 counties in 1925 is cause for encouragement to 
all persons interested in this much-needed, economical and effective 
development for the conservation and promotion of tjie health of 
the people of the United States. Most of the increases during the 
year were made in States in which the respective State health depart- 
ments, with th? cooperation of the United States Public Health 
Service or the International Health Board, or both, were enabled to 
give encouragement, technical advice, and financial assistance to 
county or district health departments. 

Of the 307 counties or districts with local health service under 
whole-time local (county or district) health officers 'at the beginning 
of the present calendar year, 280, or 91 per cent, are receiving finan- 
cial assistance for the support of their local health service from one 
or more of the following agencies: The State hoard of health, the 
United States Public Health Service, the International Health Board, 
1h0 Childrens* Bureau of the United States Department of Labor* 
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Without moral support and financial assistance .from outside 
sources, local governments of rural communities (counties, towns, 
townships, or districts) evidently are not disposed to appropriate 
adequately for the support of efficient, whole-time, local health 
sendee. As health conditions in a rural community in one State 
materially influence those in other communities in that State and in 
other States, it seems not illogical that the local authorities should 
think, as many do, that the State and the Federal Government should 
participate in the development and maintenance of efficient, eco- 
nomical, official, local health service. 

At thfe rate of progress made since 1920, it will take about 85 years 
for whole-time rural health service to be extended to all communities 
of the United States in which such service is needed. 

Experience indicates that the proper foundation for rural health 
service in the United States is the county health department under 
the direction of the qualified whole-time county health officer. It 
becomes more and more evident to those with practical experience 
in the public health field that agencies concerned with the promotion 
of specialized health activities, such as typhoid fever prevention, 
hookworm control, tuberculosis prevention, malaria control, venereal 
disease prevention, or child and maternity hygiene, can perform most 
effectively and economically by dovetailing their specific activities 
in with and making them a part of a well-balanced, comprehensive 
program of local official health service under the immediate direction 
of qualified, whole-time local health officers. 

The present budgets for the support of the health service covering 
the rural communities and some of the incorporated cities and towns 
in the counties and districts designated in the 1926 column of Table 
1 total $4,333,298.77. Of the total local population receiving this 
service, 3,884,193, or 32.7 per cent, are urban. Therefore, about 
$2,910,000 of the total investment for the local health service in 
these 307 projects will be expended this year for strictly rural health 
service. 

Reasonably adequate whole-time rural health service throughout 
this country would cost about $20,000,000 a year, and, based on the 
value of a human life when lost unnecessarily, the cost of preventable 
illness and the loss of earnings due to the same cause, would effeet a 
saviug to the people of over, $1,000, 000,000, or a net saving every 
year of over $980,000,000. 

Table 2 presents, by States, the percentage of rural population 
having local health service under the direction of whole-lime local 
(county or district) health officers at the beginning of 1926. 
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Table 2. — Percentage of rural population having , on January 1, 1928 , local 
health service under whole-time local ( county or district) health officers 


State 

Rural popu- 
lation. 

(Census 1920) 

Rural popu- 
lation with 
local health 
service under* 
direction of 
whole-time 1 
health officers 

Percentage 
of rural 
population 
with local 
health service 
under direc- 
tion of whole- 
time health 
officers 

Alabama. 

1,S38, 857 
216,635 
1,461,707 
1,095,132 
486,370 
444,292 
102, 236 

916,715 

49.85 

Arizona,.. 

27,344 

12.62 

Arkansas 

S5. 414 

5,8-1 

California 

Ss$23 

Cl 

26.26 

Colorado 

2.86 

Connecticut 

2.5S 

0 

Delaware 

Florida 

612,645 j 
2,167.973 
312,829 

2, 082, 127 
1,447,635 
1,528,526 
1,151,293 
1,783,087 

1, 170,346 
468,445 ! 
580,239 ! 
202,108 j 
1,426,852 ! 
1,335,532 
1,550,497 
1.817,152 
376,878 
891,066 
62,153 
163,322 
680,964 
295,390 
1,795,383 
2,068,753 
558, 633 
2,082,238 
1, 488,803 
392,370 
3,112,202 
15,217 
1,389,737 
534, 675 
1,726, 659 
3, 130, 539 
• 233,812 

242,452 
1, 635, 203 

[ 27,396 

; 4.47 

Georgia 

409,934 

0 

; 18.90 

Idaho... 

0 

Illinois 

141.887 

6.95 

Indiana 

0 

0 

Iowa 

19, 121 

1.25 

Kansas 

152,797 

13.27 

Kentucky 

142,948 

S.01 

Louisiana 

258,983 

22.12 

Maine 

25,631 

5,47 

Maryland 

225,038 

38.78 

Massachusetts 

16,562 

S.19 

Michigan 

0 

0 

Minnesota 

£0,898 

3.81 

Mississippi j 

307,881 

308,858 

19. 85 

Missouri 1 

16.99 

Montana ... 

32, 711 

8 67 

Nebraska. 

0 

0 

Nevada 

0 

0 

New Hampshire 

0 

0 

New Jersey. 

0 

0 

New Mexico 

, 105,521 

35.72 

New York 

39,708 

2.21 

North Carolina. 

975,915 

47. 17 

North Dakota 

0 

0 

Ohio _ _ ... 

1, 269,558 
245,618 

60.97 

Oklahoma 

16.49 

Oregon. 

80,896 

20.61 

Penns vl vania „ 

0 

0 

Rhode Island 

0 

0 

South Carolina 

591,180 
32,124 
340, 535 

42.53 

South Dakota „ 

6.00 

'Tennessee ...... 

19.72 


136,031 

4.31 

Utah 

22,109 

9.45 

Vermont 

0 

0 

Virginia... 

31% 849 
136,166 

19,56 

Washington 

607,886 

20.75 

West Virginia 

1,094.694 

1,387,499 

137,054 

205.427 

18.76 

Wisconsin 

0 

0 

Wyoming 1... 

3 , 188 

2.83 




Total 

51,406,017 

7,969,923 

i 15. 50 

* 




Tile fact that over 84 per cent of our rural population is as yet 
unprovided with official local health service approaching adequacy is 
of portentous seriousness. It means that we are permitting a sacri- 
fice of the health and lives and the material resources of many of our 
people every year — a sacrifice which is needless because preventable 
and preventable by measures readily within our means and demon- 
strated to be in the highest sense economical; It clearly deserves 
the prompt and vigorous attention of all who are genuinely interested 
in our national welfare. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

Simple Large-Scale Incineration in the Tropics. A. L. Otway. 
Journal of the Royal Army Medical Corps , vol. 46, No. 2, February, 
1926, pp. 120-129. (Abstracted by R. C. Beckett.) 

Incinerators were constructed out of “swish/ 7 a form of African 
red earth, which, after being dampened and puddled, sets like a 
terra cotta brick of loose texture and is used by the native popula- 
tion for making houses and fish ovens. 

Plans of incinerator units are given, each unit being 3 feet in dia- 
meter and 50 inches high, with 9-inch walls. Inside removable 
forms are used. Two holes at the bottom of the incinerator serve 
for ventilation. Iron bars 4 inches apart are set 1 foot above the 
ground into side walls when the first layer of “swish ” is laid. Addi- 
tional layers are added until full height of incinerator is reached. 

Thirty such incinerators, operated by 15 native boys, burn 36 
one-ton truck loads. Each boy operates two incinerators raid one 
“house/ 7 which is a storage bin made of thatch with a “swish 77 
floor. Five barrow boys wheel the ashes to the field and one boy 
spreads the edges. One man supervises the natives. 

The utility of the “swish 17 incinerator is its cheapness and parti- 
cularly its mobility. Units can be constructed adjacent to the edge of 
the ash field and moved when necessary or new ones constructed. 

The cost per annum for operating these units is $1,800. 

Progress of Sewage Disposal Program at Chicago. — I. Edward J. 
Kelly, chief engineer of the Sanitary District of Chicago. Engineer- 
ing News-Record , vol. 96, No. 9, March 4, 1926, pp. 363-366. (Ab- 
stracted by C. C. Ruchhoft.) 

The progress in carrying out an engineering program suggest^ 
by 28 consultants is indicated. Following years of- litigation, . < 
permit to divert- an annual average of 8,500 second-feet of watc » 
from Lake Michigan for five years was granted to the sanitary < 
district on March 3, 1925, by the Secretary of War, This permit 
was granted on the condition that sewage works, to provide IQOjj cr^ 
cent treatment of the waste of 1,200,000 people be completedm 
that time. 

The Sanitary District of Chicago includes the city of Chicago 
and 49 cities and villages in the neighborhood, with a total area of 
437.39 square miles. The present population of the district is 
3, 355, 000/ with an additional industrial waste equivalent of 1,600,000. 
The capacity, of the entire dilution .system of sewage disposal is at 
present outgrown, and will be exceeded by 126 per cent by 1945,- 
at which thne;the total equivalent population will be 8,78%0GO*, - 

: Extensive studies of artificial sewage disposal have been made 
; since 1908* Experiments with domestic sewage, stockyards waste,. 
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tanning-industry wastes, and corn-products wastes have been carried 
on in testing stations operated for several years each. These studies 
have cost over $500,000 to date, and resulted in a definite program 
for the treatment of wastes in very large quantities. 

The six major projects of the district are as follows: 

1. The Des Plaines River Sewage Treatment Project, which is in 
part an experimental activated sludge plant, has been operating 
since 1922. It will provide for a population of 105,000 by 1945. 
The cost to date has been $3/270,000. while future additions will 
cost $570,000. 

2. The Calumet Project, consisting of Xmlioff tanks, activated 
sludge units, trickling filter units, pumping stations, power plant, 
and tributary sewers, is now completed. Large-scale experiments 
hare been made at this plant treating the domestic sewage of a 
population of 192,500. The project was built at war prices under 
unfavorable labor conditions and cost $17,360,000. Future exten- 
sions, with the addition of trickling filters, will cost $5,061,000. 

3. The North Side Project, which will serve an area of 62 square 
miles, with an estimated population of 1,450,000 by 1960, is now 
under construction. This will be the largest activated sludge plant 
ever built. It will be completed in 1928, and will cost- $27,433,000, 
including the cost of the collecting sewerage system. 

4. The West Side Project, which will serve an area of 57.5 square 
miles, with a present population of 1,365,000, will include Imhoff 
tanks and sludge drying beds. Additional sludge digestion cham- 
bers, with a capacity to receive the sludge from both the north 
and west side plants and an 18-mile sludge line from the north 
side plant, are being considered. The entire project is to cost 
$25/261,000, and is to be completed in 1930. 

5. The fifth major project includes the treatment of wastes from 
the corn-products industry, the Stock Yards, and Packing Town. 
The plan contemplates fine screening at the Stock Yards and further 
treatment at the southwest side treatment works. Trickling filters 
are to be built at Argo to treat the corn-products wastes. 

6. The Southwest Side Project, serving an area of 59 square 
miles, with an estimated population of 1,322,000 by 1945, contem- 
plates the construction of activated sludge units or trickling filters 
supplementary to sedimentation tanks. The project is scheduled 
for 1940, at an estimated cost of $19,115,000. 

The program also includes a number of disposal plants for the 49 
Outlying towns located to obtain economical solutions for these 
problems. Complete treatment at a cost of $1 1,786,000 is planned, 

Governor^ Commission Solves the Milk Controversy. — Anon. 
Illinois Health News) vol. 12, No. 2, February, 1926, pp. 48-51. 
(Abstracted by I. W. Mendelsohn.) 
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The report in full of the commission appointed to consider the milk 
situation in Chicago and the Chicago Dairy District of Illinois 
presents a plan for tuberculin testing and eradication of tuberculosis 
and Pasteurization which was approved and is now being carried 
out. The following is among the provisions of this plan: “ The pro- 
gram of proper Pasteurization is essential and it and tuberculosis 
eradication should go forward together.” 

The committee recommends the following: 

(a) The extension of Pasteurization to the entire milk supply of all 
cities of 10,000 or over, 

(b) The investigation to determine the feasibility of Pasteurization 
of the milk supplies of cities between 2,000 and 10,000 inhabitants. 

(c) The promotion of home Pasteurization on the' farm and in 
towns or villages with less than 2,000 inhabitants. 

(d) The laws and ordinances of the State and cities of the State 
should be so extended as to promote proper Pasteurizaton in those 
places where the process is not now properly done. 

The promotion by all means possible of Pasteurization of all skim 
milk, buttermilk, and whey used as feed for calves, hogs, chickens, 
and human beings as a measure of complete tuberculosis eradication. 

To continue a committee to act as an advisory board to those 
legally in charge of the operation of the tuberculosis-eradication 
laws of the State and Federal Governments, to assist in the carrying 
out of this agreement, and to advise with producers, distributors, 
and consumers for the purpose of expediting the eradication of 
tuberculosis in Illinois. 


DEATH RATES IN A GROUP OF INSURED PERSONS 

RATES FOR PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF DEATH FOR JANUARY, 1926- PER CENT OF DISBURSE- 
MENTS ON ACCOUNT OF SPECIFIED IMPORTANT CAUSES, 1925 

The accompanying tables are taken from the Statistical Bulletin 
for February, 1928, published by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co M and present the mortality experience of the industrial insurance 
department of the company for January, 1926, as compared with 
January, December, and year 1925, and the percentage of the 1925 
disbursements made on account of specific causes of death. The 
rates are based on a strength of approximately *17,000,000 insured 
persons. 

Health conditions in this group were a little less favorable in 
January, 1926, than in the same month last year, as indicated by 
the slight rise in the death rate from 9.7 per thousand in January, 
1925, to 9,8 4n 1928. These rates may be compared with 10 in 
1924, 10*7 in 1923, 9.7 in 1922 and 1921, and 10.4 on 1920* - 
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The slight rise as compared with January of last year is attributed 
largely to an 8 per cent increase in the death rate for pneumonia. 
Increases were also recorded for influenza. Bright s disease, suicides,, 
homicides, and automobile accidents. 

There was also a considerable increase in mortality from measles, 
the rate being 9.5 per 100,000 in January, 1926, as compared with 
2.3 per 100,000 in 1925. 

The death rate for automobile accidents, 13.6 per 100,000, shows 
an increase of 21.4 per cent over the rate for January, 1925, which 
was 11.2 per 100,000. 

Death rates {annual basis) for principal causes per 100,000 lives exposed, January, 
1920, and January , December , and year , 1925 

[Industual department, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.] 


Rate per iUO.OOO lives exposed 1 


Cause of death 

January, 

1926 

December, 

1925 

January, 

1925 

Year 1925 2 

Total, all causes 

981 2 

893.9 

970 9 

906,9 


Typhoid fever . 

5.9 

4. i 

4.4 

46 

Measles 

9.5 

4.4 

2 3 

3.3 

Scarlet fever.- . 

4.0 

3.2 

5.2 

3.5 

Whooping cough 

6 6 

4 3 

5 2 

7 7 

Diphtheria.. ... 

11.2 

11.3 

16.1 

10. G 

Influenza 

27. 1 

16 8 

25. r > 

21.9 

Tuberculosis (all lorms) - _ 

91. 0 

90.2 

97.9 

98. 0 
85.8 

1 70.5 

I 15.2 

53.5 

, me 

* 86. 5 

13.3 

Tuberculosis of respiratory system 

Cancer 

Diabetes melhtus 

Cerebral hemorrhage 

Organic diseases of heart 

Pneumonia (ail forms). 

Other respiratory diseases 

SI. 4 
} 69. 7 

! 17. 6 

| 60. 0 

: 147. 0 

138 0 
! 15.9 

81.4 
j 72 1 

! 18.4 

! 55. 1 

133. 2 
! 101. 4 

! 15. G 

SG 4 

72.0 

19.5 

59. 6 
i 145. 9 

! 127. S 

17.1 

Diarrhea and enteritis. 

17.0 19.3 

; 17.3 

S 36.6 

69.8 

TtrighC* 5 (phi fin if* ■nf'plvrij 

7 A 8 

79 a 

71 7 

Puerperal ‘state. , 

Suicides - 

Homicides 

Other external causes (excluding suicides and homicides). 

Traumal ism by automobiles 

All other causes... 

14 3 ’* 13. 1 

7. 5 1 6. 1 

7. 2 | 8. 6 

59. 2 ! 54. 7 

13. 6 m 15.3 

199. 6 ; 193. 2 

14 7 
5.8 
6.7 
60.3 
11.2 
195. 7 

16.5 

6.9 

7.2 

64.2 

I 16. 5 

j 190.5 


1 Ail figures include infants; insured under 1 year of age*. 

2 Based on provisional estimate of lives exposed to rlsk*in 1925. 


PERCENTAGE OF DISBURSEMENTS FOR PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF DEATH 

IN 1925 

The following table shows the percentages of the total amount of 
death claims in 1925 paid on account of deaths from specified diseases 
and conditions. 

Diseases of the heart were responsible for larger claim disburse- 
ments than any other cause. This is the second successive year in 
which the amount paid for deaths from cardiac disease has exceeded 
that for tuberculosis, which, up to and including 1923, was the leading 
cause -of death from the standpoint of death-claim disbursements. 
The combined death claims from heart disease, cerebral hemorrhage, 
92550° — 26 2 
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and chronic nephritis — the three principal cardiovascular-renal con- 
ditions — amounted to 26.2 per cent of the total sum disbursed It is 
remarked that, as these diseases are not as amenable to control as the 
infectious diseases, this high ratio is likelj T to increase from year to 
year. 

Tuberculosis was the cause of one-ninth of the total death claims 
paid to beneficiaries. In 1924 tuberculosis claims amounted to one- 
eighth of the total. 


Per cent of total 


Disease c«* condition 


1925 


1925 


All eau*-- of dmlb 

Disease? of the heart 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 

Tubet entasis of respiratory system 

Influenza and pneumonia 

Influenza „ 

pneumonia (all forms) 

Cancer (all forms) 

Chronic nephritis - 

Cerebral hemorrhage (apoplexy) 

Puerperal state 

Typhoid fever 

Total external causes 

Suicides. 

Homioules 

Accidents 

Accidental drowning 

Traumatism by fall 

Railroad accidents 

Automobile accidents 

Other accidents 

All other causes of death 


100.0 

100.0 

13.5 

13. 5 

11.2 

12.3 

10.2 

11.4 

9.9 

9.5 

2.3 

1.7 

7.6 

7.7 

9.5 

9.4 

7.7 

7.0 

5.7 

0.6 

1.0 

1.7 

.7 

.7 

12.3 

12.3 

2.0 

2.1 

1.1 

1.2 

9.2 

9.0 

.9 

.9 

1.0 

1.1 

1.0 

.9 

2.4 

1.9 

3.9 

4.2 

28.0 

20.9 


COURT DECISIONS RELATING TO PUBLIC HEALTH 

Rules of city board of education for prevention of communicable 
diseases in schools upheld* — -(Minnesota Supreme Court; Stone v. 
Probst et ah, 206 N. W. 642; decided December 24, 1925.) Chapter 
18 of the charter of the city of Minneapolis provided, among other 
things, that *' k Tt [the city hoard of education] shall have the entire 
control and management of all the common schools within the city 
* * * and make rules and regulations for the government of the 
schools/'' The board of education adopted rules which, among other 
things, required that principals and teachers be on the alert to dis- 
cover suspected contagious diseases, filth, or vermin, and physical 
and mental defects. Medical examination was not made against 
conscientious objection, but where such examination was necessary 
for: the protection of the health of other children the child was 
excluded until it presented the same evidence required of other 
children who were excluded because of infectious disease. 

The plaintiffs daughter was excluded from school because of illness 
with a throat infection. She was entitled to return “upon furnishing 
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the school authorities with a negative report from a throat culture 
submitted to the city public health authorities and upon presenting 
a certificate from a physician as to the condition of her throat or sub- 
mitting to a physical examination by the regularly employed school 
physicians or nurses. Refusal to comply with the conditions was 
based upon conscientious objections incident to being a Christian 
Scientist. The plaintiff sought a writ of mandamus to compel the 
admittance of his daughter, but the lower court dismissed the action. 
On appeal the supreme court held that the language of the charter 
by fair implication conferred upon the board of education the power 
to make and enforce the rules involved, and that the rules were made 
in good faith and were not unfair, arbitrary, or unreasonable, and 
hence could not be disturbed by the courts. The following is a por- . 
tion of the court’s opinion: 

* * * This controversy arises from a sore throat. The teacher could not be 
expected to determine if it was ordinary, or streptococcic, or the early stage of 
some other contagious or infectious children’s disease. We must recognize that 
one child may quickly spread a disease among the many children it comes in 
contact with in school. It seems more reasonable to us to have the rules appli- 
cable in preventing as well as in controlling an epidemic. The court should not 
attempt to substitute its judgment as to what the rules should be, when oper- 
ative. or the period of operation. In fact, these rules do not reall\’ exclude any 
one except by his own volition. The record in this case merely placed before 
plaintiff a condition to his child’s admission to the school. The condition re- 
quired is a certificate of a physician, and, in case of sore throat or suspected 
diphtheria, a negative report from a culture submitted to the division of public 
health. The school furnishes facilities for acquiring the necessary information if- 
the child will submit to medical examination by the school authorities. Many 
of us may have to subordinate our own ideas or view’s to governmental authority, 
and the requirement calls for cooperation without requiring anyone to surrender 
his own view’s or conscientious objection thereto. The child is required to remain 
aw y ay if he will not submit to the rule. The board asks only for .such informa- 
tion as it deems necessary in the proper administration of the schools, -This 
information would result in exclusion only in the event that the, child himself 
■was a menace to his associates. The board provides a way for the child to 
qualify for admission without any cost or expense. The matter is entirely in 
his own hands. 

City board ofbeaM estopped to refuse license for chicken abattoir . — 
(New Jersey Supreme Court; Garber v. Board of Health of City of 
Paterson et al., 131 A. 038; decided January 21, 1926.) The relator 
made application to the board of health of the city of Paterson for a 
license to operate a chicken abattoir at a designated location in the 
city. At a meeting of the hoard a motion was carried that the 
license be granted upon the completion of the construction of the 
building, provided such construction was in conformity with plans 
as submitted to the health director. The relator proceeded with his 
repairs' and improvements under the inspection of a health officer 
and obtained front 'time to time the necessary certificates that ’tW 
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work was properly <lone and according to regulations. Large sums 
were expended by him and finally the building was completed. The 
relator then appeared at. a meeting of the board of health with his 
certificates, ready to take and pay for his license. The hoard then 
adopted a motion refusing the license, whereupon the relator sought 
by mandamus to compel the issuance of such license to him. The 
court decided that there had been a definite grant of the license, 
subject merely to the condition subsequent that the relator should 
put the premises in such condition as to satisfy the regulations of the 
board of health relating to chicken abattoirs, and held that, the relator 
having complied with the condition imposed, the board had estopped 
itself from later denying such license. The court also held that an 
ordinance prohibiting any chicken abattoir at any place ‘mot here- 
tofore licensed, unless the applicants show that it is not within 50 
feet of any building used wholly or in part as a dwelling/ 1 which said 
ordinance was passed by the board between the dates of the con- 
ditional grant of the license and the attempted refusal thereof, was 
not controlling on the relator or on the board with reference to the 
relator s license. 

City held liable for injury earned by sewage pollution of stream . — 
(Oklahoma Supreme Court: City of Collinsville %\ Brickey, 242 P. 
249; decided November 3, 1925.) The plaintiff in the lower court 
brought action against the city of Collinsville to recover damages 
for injury tq her dairy business caused by the pollution of a strea m 
running through her property, such pollution being due to the dis- 
charge of sewage from the city into the [stream. The jury returned a 
verdict in fajvor of the plaintiff and the • judgment on the verdict was 
affirmed by ‘the supreme court. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION FOR ASSISTANT STATISTICIAN 

The United; States Civil Service Commission announces an open competitive 
examination for assistant statistician (public health) to fill vacancies in the 
United States' Public Health Service, for duty in Washington, D. C.. and in the 
Held, , ! 

The entrance salary for this position in the District of .Columbia is $2,400 a 
year. After the probations! period required by the civil service act and rules, 
advancement in pay without material change in duties may be made to higher 
rates within the pay range for the grade up to a maximum of $3,000 a year. 
Promotion to, higher grades may be made in accordance with the civil service 
rules as vacancies occur. 

^ The duties, under general supervision, are to plan and carry out minor statis- 
tical investigations involving the' use of technical statistical methods and a 
general knowledge of the epidemiology and the etiology of the more common 
diseases of m^if. 

Competitors will be rated on their education and experience, and writings to 
be filed with the application. 
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Receipt of applications for this position will close June 8, 1926, 

Full information and application blanks may be obtained from the United 
States Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C., or the secretary of the 
board of United States civil service examiners at the post office or customhouse 
in any city. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED APRIL 24, 1926 


Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended April 54, 199.6, and corresponding week of 1996. ( From the 

Weekly Health Index, April 27, 1926 , issued by the Bureau of the Census , Depart- 


ment of Commerce) 

Weekended Corresponding 
Apr 24, 1926 week 1925 

Policies in force 64, 125, 650 59. 553, 173 

Number of death claims 14, 073 12, 989 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate.. 11. 4 11. 4 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended April 24, 1926, infant mortality , annual death rate , and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1925. (From, the Weekly Health Index , April 27, 1926, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 



Week ended Apr. 
24, 1926 

Annual 

death 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 

mortality 

City 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
late 1 2 3 

rate per 
1,000 cor- 
respond- 
ing week 
1925 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 27, 
1926 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1923 

rate/week 
ended 
Apr. 27, 
1926 2 

Total (68 cities) 

8,594 

15. 5 

14.6 

1,009 

2,006 

*84 

Albany 4 

42 

18.6 

17.3 

1 

3 

21 

Atlanta-*: 

71 



12 

8 


White 

39 


: I 

6 



Colored 

32 i 

t s ) 


-6- 



Baltimore 4 

262 

17.3 

15.5 

28 

24 

82 

White 

194 



21 


75 

Colored 

68 

(<*» 


7 


114 

Birmingham 

75 

19.0 

16.5 

8 

9 


White 

I 28 



3 



Colored 

! 47 1 M i 


5 



Boston 

275 

18.4! 

16.1 

M 

24 

96 

Bridgeport 

38 



9 

3 

153 

Buffalo . 

174 

16.9 

18,7 

23 

27 

96 

Cambridge 

35 

15.3 

17.0 

a 

4 i 

100 

Camden... 

50 

20,3 

21.1 

6 

9 

101 

Chicago 4 

715 

12.4 

13.6 

91 : 

UO 

81 

Cincinnati 

165 

21. 0 

19.4 

17 

7: 

106 

Cleveland 

245 

13.6 

22.5 

32 

20 

83 

Columbus 

78 

115 

13.6 


5 

37 

Dallas. 

56 

15.1 

12.9 

! I 

7 


White 

47 



i 3 



Colored 

9 

i 0 


1 2 



Denver 

69 

! 12. s 

16.6 

! 6 

S 


Des Moines 

41 

i 14.3 

16:4 

\ 4 

8 

67 

Detroit „ 

J 471 1 19.7 

12,5 

! 70 

70 

113 

Duluth 

} 21 ! 9.9 

12.3 

! 4 

2 

94 

El Paso 

f 43 

1 214 

22.9 


14 


Erie 

\ 31 


i 5 

4 

95 

Fall River 4 

.1 71 

28. 7 

is. 4 

14 

6 

203 

Flint 

.! 29 

11.6 

8.0 

1 5 

5 

83 


1 Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

2 Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births. Cities left Wank are not in the registration area for births. 

3 Data for 62 cities. 

4 Deaths for week ended Friday, Apr. 23, 1926. 

* In the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1020 constituted the following 
percentages of the total population: Atlanta 31, Baltimore 15, Birmingham 39, Dallas 15, Fort Worth. 14, 
Houston 25, Kansas City, Kans., 14, Louisville 17, Memphis 38, Nashville 30, New Orleans 26, Norfolk 38, 
Richmond 32, and Washington, D. C.,.25. 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended April 24, 1926 , infant mortality . annual death rale, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1925. {From the Weekly Health Index, r:l , 1926, 

issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce ) — Continued 


! Weekended Ai-'. , Deaths under 1 - 

t 24, 1926 * . Annual : year 1 i D fan: 

1 dcaui 


City | 

1 

j 

„ t 

i 

i 

Total ; 
deaths j 

i 

: 1,000 eor- 
D tn > respond- 
rate 

1 

l 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 27, 
1926 

,] 

Cone- j 
spondmg j 
week, j 
1925 | 

tale, week 
ended 

Apr. 27, 

1926 

! 

Fort Worth 1 

12 ! 

4.1 j 

13 0 * 

o 

6 i 


White _ _ i 

9 I. 








3 ! 

{*) i 

- - ” j 

n 

i 

Grand Rapids 1 

50 ; 

17 0 , 

15 3 - 

5 

6 ; 

72 

Houston _ j 

.53 ; 

16.8 ! 

17.7 J 

10 

13 , 


White i 

38 L 

1 


7 




35 » 

(-1 ! 


3 



Indianapolis - 

120 ; 

17.4 | 

15. 5 

14 

9 I 

102 


98 . 



9 


76 


on- 1 

! 


5 


275 

Jacksonville, Fla 

51 i 

25.4 I 

IS. 9 

6 

5 

125; 

White 


I 


5 


ieLt 

Colored- 

Jersey City 

20 . 
S2j 

13. 6 | 

12.7 

1 

13 

9 ! 

frt 

92 

Kansas City, Kans 

42 | 

18.9 J 

13.9 

6 

5 ' 

304 

White 

33 



5 


305 


9 ! 



1 


331 

Kamas City, Mo _ 

ns ! 

16.7 | 

i&2 

32 

14 


Los Angeles _ - ... 

218 


I 

i 23 

27 

| 84 

Louisville - - - 

104 | 

i8.o ; 

14 . 0 ; 


S 

UQ 


SI ? 

i 


i 4 


! 40 

Colored . _ 

23 I 

( a ) i 


! 3 


i 388 

Lowell - 

38 1 

iao j 

; 12.8 

8 

2 

149 

Lynn — w - 

19 } 

9.6 ! 

1 7.6 

2 

1 

50 

Memphis 

81 1 

24.2 

19. 1 

8 

6 


White 

39 I 

! 


4 



Colored _ r( — _ _ 

42 | 

(5) ' 


4 



Milwaukee - 

143 

14.9 | 

16. 1 

22 

22 

102 

Minneapolis 

137 1 

16.8 | 

; is. 2 

15 

17 ; 

83 

Nashville *_ _ 

43 J 

16.5 1 

J 20.7 

7 

5 j 


White 

26 j 



4 



Colored 

17 

(5) 


: 3 

l 


New Bedford - 

39 1 

17.0 

14.6 

: -3 

3 ! 

52 

New Haven 

41 j 

11.9. 15.2 

! 2 

* \ 

27 

New Orleans.. 

134 

16.9 

- 21 6 

' 9 

29 ; 


White 

73 ] 



• 3 



Colored , 

61 i 



1 (5) 


6 

1 


New York 

1,731 

15.4 

; i4.§ 

t 228 

192 1 

92 

Bronx Borough. 

199 

11.9 

1 33.3 

| lg 

21 

63 

Brooklyn Borough 

605 

14.3 

; 12,5 

102 

68 i 

103 

Manhattan Borough 

685 

18.4 

! 19,3 

70 

86 

77 

Queens Borough 

380 I 

i 13. 1 

> 9.3 

| 30 

15 

136 

Richmond Borough 

62 

23.4 

[ 17.3 

j 7 

2 

123 

Newark, N. J , 

327 

i 14.6 

, 13. S 

22 

21 

105 

Norfolk 

39 



1 

fi : 

10 

White 

19 

i ! 

1 


30 

Colored 

20 

tm 

i 

0 


0 

Oakland - 

38 

7. S 

[ 10.5 

2 

8 

23 

Oklahoma City 

23 



1 

3 


Omaha , 

74 

1 18.2 ! 19.2 

2 

11 

21 

Paterson.— 

44 

16.2 

: i2.i 

7 

5 

322 

Philadelphia — 

566 

! 14.9! 32,8 

64 

51 

85 

Pittsburgh ... 

203 i 

| 16.8 

17,0 

30 

33 

100 

Portland, Oreg, 

77 : 

14. 2 

; 34.4 

5 

5 

51 

Providence 

90 ; 

17.5, 15.6 

6 

9 

50 

Richmond 

66 ! 

18.5 

15.1 

3 

10 

38 

White 

42 


1 



39 

Colored - 

Rochester tp- n .,— .. 

24 - 
97 ! 

(9 

16.0 

17.4 

1 

11 

12 

35 

88 

Sit. Louis, _ 

258 

36.4 

14.4 ; 

21 

14 


. St. Paul... 

74 : 

15.7 

16.3 ! 

2 

10 

ii 

Salt Lake City 4 - — 

26 

10.4 

Ill i 

3 

3 

41 

S<tlt Antonio 

53 j 

14.0 

16.1 

9 

15 


San Diego. 

27 ! 

13.3 

17.7 

3 

2 

63 

San Francisco.. 

153 ' 

14.3 

13.9 

10 

7 

60 


* Deaths for week ended Friday, Apr. 23, 1926. 

* In the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1920 constituted the fol- 
lowing percentages of the total population: Atlanta 31. Baliimore 16, Birmingham 39, Dallas IS, Fort 
Worth 14, Houston 25, Kansas City. Kans., 34, Louisville 17, Memphis 38, Nashville 36, New Orleans 
20, Norfolk 38, Richmond 32, and Washington, D. C., 25. 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended April 2A, 1926 , infant mortality , annual death rate , and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1925. ( From the Weekly Health Index , April 37, 1926 , 

issued hy the Bureau of the Census , Department of Commerce ) — Continued 


City 

Week ended Apr. 
24. 1925 

Annual 

death 

Deaths undoi 1 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
i ate, week 
ended 
Apr. 27, 
1926 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rote 

1 ,090 cor- 
respond- 
ing week 
1925 

Week 
ended 
Apr 27, . 
1929 

*■ 

C orre- 
spondma 
week, 
1925 v 

Schenectady - 

! 

2S i 15. 7 

14.0 

3 •' 

4 

87 


60 



4 . 

5 

37 

Somerville 

30 

15 8 

13.2 

o ! 

2 

0 

Spokane - 

21 

10. 1 

13.4 

2 ' 

2 

47 

Springfield, Mass 

3S 

13.9 

13 9 

2 ' 

1 

29 

Syracuse - 

49 

11. 0 

14 3 

3 , 

U 

38 

Tacoma 

22 

11 0 

14.3 

0 ■ 

1 

0 

Toledo 

9S 

17. S 

12 7 

fi ■ 

5 

58 

Trenton. 

48 

19 0 

20 5 

U ! 

7 

150 

Utica 

31 

15. 9 

16.4 

0 • 

3 

0 

Washington, D. C 

120 

13.2 

16. S 

11 . 

21 

63 

White *_ 

76 



4 i 


33 

Colored 

iso 

C; 




128 

Waterbury 

29 


5 1 

4 

i ' 107 

Wilmington, Del „ 

42 

17.9 

fe. 5 

7 ! 

1 

164 

Worcester 

65 

17.8 

9.6 1 

6 1 

4 : 

69 

Yonkers 

24 

11.0 

8.3 i 

8 ! 

1 ; 

180 

Youngsrown 

44 

14. 1 

e8i 

8 i 

i 

7 i 

102 


5 In the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1920 constituted the fol- 
lowing percentages of the total population: Atlanta 31, Baltimore 15, Birmingham 39, Dallas 15, Fort 
Worth U, Houston 25, Kansas City, Kans , 14, Louisville 17, Memphis 38, Nashville 30, New Orleans 
20, Norfolk 38, Richmond 32, and Washington, D. C., 25. 



PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department, State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions eases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by 

the State health officers 

Reports for Week Ended May I, 1926 


Arkansas— continued 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 3 

Chicken pox 4" 

Diphtheria 8 

Influenza 65 

Malaria 14 

Measles — „ 376 

Mumps 27 

Pellagra - — 12 

Pneumonia 68 

Poliomyelitis.- . l 

Scarlet fever « 12 

Smallpox - 32 

Tetanus 2 

Trachoma 2 

Tuberculosis - 43 

Typhoid fe ve r a 6 

Whooping cough 40 


Measles. * 

Mumps 

Ophthalmia neonatorum., 

Pellagra.. 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


Chicken pox. 
Diphtheria... 


Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Long Beach _ 1 

Sacramento 1 

Chicken pox 264 

Diphtheria 88 

Influenza 15 

Measles $70 

Mumps 322 

Poliomyelitis. 

Alhambra 2 


Measles 6 

Pneumonia 1 

Scarlet fever 6 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis - 2 

Typhoid fever. 3 

Scarlet fever 116 

Smallpox: 

Los Angeles 19 

Oakland 10 

Scattering 32 

Whooping cough 11 


ARKANSAS 

Chicken pox 40 

COLORADO 

Chicken pox _ r 

Diphtheria 2 

Bookw orm disease 2 

Influenza : 138 

Malaria - 57 

Diphtheria 15 

German measles «... 7' 

Influenza $ 

Mjeasleg ...: w 30 
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May 7, 1920 


Reports for Week Ended May 1, 1920 — Continued 


Colorado— continued 

Cases 


Mumps 1 . 

Pneumonia 2 

Scarlet fever 27 

Tuberculosis.. 29 

Typhoid fever 1 

Vincent’s angina 1 

Whooping cough 20 

CONNECTICUT 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 44 

Conjunctivitis (.infectious! 1 

Diphtheria 19 

Dysentery (bacillary! 2 

German measles 10 

Influenza . 20 

Lethargi c encephalit is 1 

Measles - 720 

Mumps 6 

Pneumonia (broncho) 63 

Pneumonia < lobar) 69 

Seailet fever 89 

Septic sere throat 1 

Tubeiculosis (all forms) 48 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 39 

DELAWARE 

Chicken pox * 5 

Diphtheria 4 

Influenza — , - - 1 

Measles 39 

Pneumonia 2 

Scarlet fever 12 

Tuberculosis 4 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 5 

DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA 

Chicken pox 17 

Diphtheria . 14 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles - 630 

Pneumonia 43 

Scarlet fever 39 

Tuberculosis - 24 

Whooping cough 39 

FLORIDA 

Chicken pox 47 

Diphtheria 54 

Influenza 3 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles . 62 

Mumps * 33 

Pneumonia 5 

Scarlet fever * * - 12 

Smallpox 79 

Tuberculosis-,. - 7 

Typhoid fever- - 11 

Typhus fever 1 

Whooping cough 40 


OEGROIA 

Cases 

Chicken pox 47 

Conjunctivitis (acute) 1 

Dengue . 1 

Diphtheria 14 

Dysentery 7 

Hookworm disease 3 

Influenza. 5S 

Malaria 11 

Measles 142 

Mumps to 

Pellagra. 14 

Pneumonia 44 

Scai let fevei 6 

Septic sore throd 10 

Smallpox 25 

Tubeiculosis 72 

Typhoid fever 9 

Whooping cough 25 

IDAHO 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Blackfoot 1 

St. Maries 1 

Chicken pox. 8 

Diphtheria 6 

Influenza 1 

Measles 11 

Mumps. — . 19 

Pneumonia 4 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever 1 

Scarlet fever 11 

Smallpox... 3 

Tuberculosis 1 

Typhoid fever 7 

W hooping cough 14 

ILLINOIS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Boone County 1 

Cook County 1 

Rock Island County. 1 

St. Clair County - 1 

Diphtheria-* - 69 

Influenza * 43 

Lethargic encephalitis: 

Clay County — 1 

Cook County 1 

Measles - 3,130 

Pneumonia 338 

Poliomyelitis— Richland County 1 

Scarlet fever 317 

Smallpox 26 

Tuberculosis * 598 

Typhoid fever 26 

Whooping cough v 229 

*» 

INDIANA _ 

Anthrax— Randolph Count y - 1 

Chicken pox— .1 37 

.. Diphtheria 15, 

Influenza 93 

Measles..-. 1,352 1 

Pneumonia 11 - *13 
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Reports for Week Ended May 1, 1926 — Continued 


iM)i Mn a— continued 


Cases 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scai let fever 199 

smallpox 103 

Tuberculosis 43 

Typhoid lever 1 

Whooping cough 145 

K ANSAS 

Chicken pox 122 

Diphtheria _ 14 

Dysentery (amebic) 1 

German measles 36 

Influenza 19 

Measles 825 

Mumps 23 

Pneumonia 61 

Scarlet fever 65 

Smallpox 10 

Tuberculosis 60 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 132 

LOUISIANA 

Cerebi ospmal meningitis . . _ 1 

Diphtheria 9 

Influenza 10 

Measles 13 

Pneumonia 23 

Scarlet fever 23 

Smallpox* 14 

Tuberculosis 19 

Typhoid fever 10 

Whooping cough 17 

MAINE 

Chicken pox 20 

Diphtheria J 2 

German measles* 65 

Influenza. : 409 

Measles 316 

Mumps 37 

Pneumonia ‘ 37 

Poliomyelitis _ 1 

Scarlet fever 15 

Tuberculosis .1 8 

Typhoid fever 1 

V ineent *s angina 1 

Whooping cough 35 

lusriAXD 1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 3 

Chicken pox 90 

Diphtheria 17 

German measles 9 

Influenza „ 23 

Let hargie encephalitis 1 

Measles „ 450 

slumps 203 

Paratyphoid fever 1 

Pneumonia (broncho) $5 

Pneumonia (lobar) 47 

poliomyelitis 1 

*. 1 Week ended Friday. , / , », 


marvl an d— con i maed 

Cases 

Scarlet iever 38 

Septic sore throat 2 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis 53 

Typhoid fever 5 

Typhus fever 1 

Vincent ’? angina 2 

Whooping cough 45 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Cerebrospinal menragit is 3 

Chicken pox 117 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative) 7 

Diphtheria 58 

Dysentery 1 

German measles 405 

Influenza 27 

Leprosy 1 

Lethargic encephalitis 3 

Measles 859 

Mumps 117 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 17 

Pneumonia (lobar) 103 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 264 

Septic sore throat 4 

Trachoma __ 2 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary) 164 

Tuberculosis (other forms) 29 

Typhoid fever 6 

Whooping cough . 290 

MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria 60 

Measles 1,476 

Pneumonia 179 

Scarlet fever 238 

Smallpox 5 

Tuberculosis 310 

Typhoid fever 9 

Whooping cough 147 

MINNESOTA 

Chicken pox 85 

Diphtheria 39 

Influenza 3 

Lethargic encephalitis \ 

Measles 454 

Pneumonia 4 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever. 237 

Smallpox 5 

Tuberculosis _ J 108 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 12 

* Mississim 

Cerebrospinal meningitis ^ j 

Diphtheria 0 

Scarlet fever 5 

Smallpox 4 

Typhoid fever 2 
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Reports for Week Ended May 1, 1926 — Continued 


MISSOURI 


Chicken pox 

Diphthc-ih 

Influenza 

Malaria 

Moaslc:. 

Mumps 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 

Pneumonia 

Rabies..- 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Trachoma 

Tuberculosis. 

Typhoid fe\er 

Whooping cough 


Chicken pox 

Diphtheria... 

German measles 

Measles 

Mmnps 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever— 

Hamilton 

Ryegate 

Soot man 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Whooping cough 


NEBRASKA 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Influenza * — — . — 

Measles 

Mumps—— 

Pneumonia — 

Scarlet fever — 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis — 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough. 


NEW JERSEY 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Dysentery- — - 

Influenza - — - 

Malaria—-- 

Measles — 

Pneumonia - 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever- 

Smallpox 

Trichinosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


NEW MEXICO 

Chicken pox— 

Conjunctivitis - 

German measles— — 

3 Deaths. 


Ca^ : 

(34 - 


13 


new xiExito— continued 


i, , 

?! 
4 I 

b 

2:12 
** I 


Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fevei 

Smallpox 

T uberculosis 

Whooping coagh.. 


uses 
17 
II 
b 
5 » 
1 

Hi 


*3 I 
6S j 

| 

20 | 
3 ! 
32 
57 
b 

i 

i 

i ! 
37 
1 
7 
13 


30 

2 

2 

90 

2 

4 

SO 

25 

12 

1 

42 


195 

02 

1 

18 

1 

2,313 

202 

1 

183 

1 

3 

6 


NEW YORK 

(Exclusive of New Voik Cuy! 

C‘h if ken pox 13 y 

Diphthcna ...^ no 

Dysentery 1 

German measles 309 

Influenza 01 

Lethargic encephalitis 3 

Malaria 2 

Measles. 3, 16$ 

Mumps - 137 

Ophthalmia neonatorum , j 

Pneumonia 269 

Poliomyelitis 2 

Scarlet fever 236 

Septic sore tin oat 1 

Tetanus 1 

Typhoid fever 3 

Vincent’s angina. 10 

Whooping cough— 452 

NORTH CAROLINA 


Chicken pox 

Diphtheria - 

German measles— 

Measles - 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox - 

Typhoid fever - — 

Whooping cough 


118 

13 

321 

243 

15 

31 

4 

202 


OKLAHOMA 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 

Chicken pox - 

Diphtheria.—' - 

Influenza 

Malaria - 

Measles 

Mumps... 

Pellagra 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox — — 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


OREGON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria — - 

Influenza 

Measles - — 

Mumps.. - 

Pneumonia-. - - 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever. 


U 

9 

210 

17 

70 

15 

20 

32 

29 
ja 

30 


42 

15 

20 

67 

46 

*5 

4 
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Reports for Week Ended May 1, 1926— Continued 


oeegox— continued 

Scarlet fever— 

Smallpox .. 

Trachoma 

Tuberculosis 

Tyjihoid fever - 

Whooping cough 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Anthrax— Philadelphia 

Cerebrospinal meningitis- Carrick 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria- - 

German measles 

Impetigo contagiosa 

Lethargic encephalitis: 

Allentown 

Philadelphia 

Malaria 

Measles 

Mumps.- 

Ophthalmia neonatorum— Philadelphia 

Pneumonia 

Poliomyelitis— Windber 

Rabies 

Scabies - 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid lever 

Whooping cough 

RHODE ISLAND 

Chicken pox. - 

Diphtheria - 

German measles 

Influenza - — 

Measles - 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever. - 

Septic sore throat- 

Tuberculosis * 

Whooping cough 

SOrTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox. . 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles — 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever..— 

Scarlet fever— 

Smallpox 

* Tuberculosis ... . 

Whooping cough 

TENNESSEE 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Fentress County 

Hamblen County- — 

Nashville 

Chicken pox — 

Diphtheria 


Tennessee— continued 

Coses Cases 

57 Influenza 170 

16 Malaria- 9 

1 Measles 349 

10 Mumps 7 

4 Pellagra 17 

44 Pneumonia 85 

Rabies 2 

Scarlet fever . 14 

1 Smallpox 8 

1 Tetanus 1 

492 Tuberculosis 54 

225 Typhoid fever G 

113 Whooping cough 17 

13 

TEXAS 

1 Anthrax 2 

2 * Chicken pox * 45 

4 Dengue 2 

5,595 Diphtheria 21 

143 Dysentery * , 2 

2 Influenza _ 120 

73 Measles. 29 

2 Mumps 72 

1 Pellagra 1 

5 Pnemonia 14 

$39 Scarlet fever 12 

4 Smallpox 125 

225 Trachoma . 1 

25 Tuberculosis 15 

428 Typhoid fever— 4 

Whooping cough 1 94 

‘ v ah 

d 

3 Chicken pox 31 

21 Diphtheria 12 

4 Measles 13 

gQ Mumps.. 39 

4 Pneumonia 1 

2 Scarlet fever 6 

1 Smallpox — 3 

2 Tuberculosis... 1 

g Typhoid fevei 2 

22 W r hooping cough 193 


VERMONT 

12 Chicken pox 2G 

3 Measles 44 

13 Mumps 23 

112 t Polimuyel tis l 

37 Scarlet fever . 7 


4.0 j 
1 } 
136 | 


Whooping cough 

VIRGINIA 


35 


1 j Cerebrospinal meningitis— Wythe County... l 
5 Smallpox— Franklin County 15 


13 


WASHINGTON 


Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Bellingham 1 

1 t King County 1 

1 Spokane 1 * i 

2 Whhkiakum County J 1 

29 Chicken pox...,. 61 

13 Diphtheria „ „„ 19 
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Reports for Week Ended May 1, 1926 — Continued 


w tsniN^iuN— continued 

Cases 


German meat If-** 54 

Measles . 329 

Mumps 07 

Scarlet fever 105 

Small pc t___ 69 

Tuberculosis . 17 

Typhoid fever 4 

Whoopi ng cough 70 


! 

i 


WEST TIE INI1 


Chicken pox 25 

Diphtheria 8 

Influenza 129 

Measles 9S2 

Scarlet fem 02 

Sm Hpox 8 

Tuberculosis.. 38 

Typhoid fewer 4 

Whooping toug 1 25 


WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee: 

Chicken pox 

Dip tberia 

German measles 

Influenza 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever , 

Tuberculosis-- .. 

Whooping cough 


SS 

5 


206 j 

45 I 

31 ! 
18 


41 j 


wise. iNsix— continued 


SeuUermg: 

Ctrobj os pinal sr- mngitiS 
Chicken pox 

D«phru, 

Goman -Measles 

Inxluflnz-i 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

S(\ii‘*e + fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


\vx qmiw, 

Chicken pov 

German measles 

Influenza 

Measles . . - 

Mumps. .. 

Pneumouig 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever: 

Camphe! i County- 

Converse County. 

Park County 

Sheridan County 

Scarlet fever 

Tuberculosis 

Whooping cough 


Cases 


67 

19 

7i 

266 

692 


137 

19 

C 

348 

24 

1 

4 

5 
5 
2 

1 

1 

1 

33 

3 

14 


Reports for Week Ended April 24, 1926 


DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA 


Cases 

Chicken pox 25 

Diphtheria 9 

Measles - 585 

' Pneumonia 33 

Scarlet fever - 21 

Tuberculosis 22 

Whooping cough 29 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Chicken pox 116 

Diphtheria - 25 

German measles 327 

Measles - — 270 

Scarlet fever-.--., •- 17 

Septic sore throat 1 

Smallpox - 3S 


north c a roli na— - continued 

Oases 


Typhoid fever 6 

Whooping cough 216 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox - 4 

; Diphtheria 6 

j German measles 139 

, impetigo contagiosa 1 

Influenza — I 

, Measles.— 63 

; Mumps.-.- - 23 

j Pneumonia 32 

1 Scarlet fever 68 

! Smallpox— 2 

| Trachoma 3 

1 Whooping cough 21 


Report for Week Ended April 17, 192$ 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Cases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox - 173 

Diphtheria — 23 

German measles 285 

• Measles , — 310 


NORTH CAROLINA— HCOUtinued 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever - - 

Whooping cough - 


Oa«ies 

2 

28 

17 

4 

20*5 
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SUMMARY OP MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 


The following sumnnry of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those State 
from which reports are received during the current week. 


State 

Cere- 

bro- 

spinal 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

1 ! 

Infill- ■ Mu- ; Mea- 

enza ' laua i sles 

I 

i i _ 

Fel- 
la gra 

Polio- 

mye- 

litis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

March, 1956 

Delaware 

1 


! i 

73 | 0 1 483 


0 

42 

0 

1 

Hawaii Territory 

Illinois- 

0 

26 

82 i • 61 


0 

0 

0 

9 


35f> 

2, 031 * 4 S 4, 514 

1 

4 

2, 050 

107 

44 

Kansas 

7 

71 

271 I 0 ! 2,209 

1 

2 

362 

65 

10 

Maine 

1 

13 

393 » 0 | 876 

0 

0 

117 

ft 

8 

Maryland 

6 

88 

1,352 i 2 j 4,337: 

0 

1 

! 211 

; 0 ! 

20 

Massachusetts 

lb 

304 

1,172, l! 5,490 

0 

5 

: i, 194 

! 0 : 

20 

Michigan 


397 

210 ; 0 \ 8, 25S 

11 | ’ 1,282 


3 

! 1,781 

| 30 

35 

Minnesota 

2 

177 

l 

2 

! 1,841 

! 29 1 

15 

Mississippi 

o 

82 

31.820 ‘ 2,296 t 1,434 

1 353 

1 

! 32 i 

! 101 ; 

66 

Montana «. 

s 

16 

272 ! ! 59 


1 

J 231 

; 45 

5 

New York 

28 

979 

15.081 1 3 ! 16,627 


23 

, 2,032 ; 


i°3 

Oregon 

17 



0 j 

j 169 ] 

1 55 

147 

7 

■Rhode Island 

0 

41 

453 I | 1,634 


0 

0 

1 

South Dakota 

0 

19 

14 j ' 134 


0 j 

I 392 

43 

It 

Vermont 

0 

3 

1 J 105 

- 

0 j 

57 

0 

1 

Virginia 

s 

96 

18, 335 I 63 ! 2, 140 

6 

2 1 

341 

73 

25 

Washington 

58 

78 

57 > ■ 070 , 


0 i 

361 

424 

IS 

West Virginia 

0 

53 

2,018; i 1,388 

, i i 


0 | 

138 

73 

26 


PLAGUE ERABICATIVE MEASURES IN LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

The following items were taken from the reports o-f plague eradi- 


cative measures from Los Angeles, Calif.: . 

Week ended Apr, 17 r 1926: 

Number of rats trapped 729 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 0 

Number of squirrels examined - 764 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected 0 

Number of mice trapped J - X. 163 

Number of mice found to be plague infected — 0 


Date of discovery of last plague-infesterl rodent. Nov. 6, 1926, 

Date of last human case, Jan. 15, 1925. 

GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM 

CITIES 

Diphtheria . — For the week ended April 17, 1926, 35 States re- 
ported 1,005 eases of diphtheria. For the week ended April 18, 
1925, the same States reported 1,196 eases of this disease. One 
hundred and two cities, situated in all parts of the country and 
having an aggregate population of nearly 30,400,000, reported 640 
Cases of diphtheria for the week ended April 17, 1926. Last year 
for the corresponding week they reported 888 cases. The estimated 
expectancy for these cities was 916 cases. The estimated expectancy 
is based on the experience of the last nine years, excluding epidemics. 

Measles. — Thirty-two States reported 17,104 cases of' measles 
for the week ended April 17, 1926, and 4,587 cases of this disease 
for the week ended April 18, 1925. One hundred and .two cities 
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reported 10,328 eases of measles for the week this year, and 3,239 
cases last year. 

Poliomyelitis . — The health officers of 35 States reported 9 cases 
of poliomyelitis for the week ended April 17, 1928. The same 
States reported 8 cases for the week ended April 18, 1925. 

Scarlet fever . — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
Thirty-five States — this year, 3,614 cases; last year, 3,610 cases; 
102 cities — this year, 1.783 cases: last year, 1,887 cases; estimated 
expectancy, 1,137 cases. 

Smallpox . — For the week ended April 17, 1926, 35 States reported 
7S4 cases of smallpox. Last year for the corresponding week they 
reported 634 cases. One hundred and two cities reported smallpox 
for the week as follows: 1926, 153 cases; 1925, 267 cases; estimated 
expectancy, 121 cases. Nine deaths from smallpox were reported 
by these cities for the week this year — at Los Angeles, Calif. 

Typhoid fever . — Two hundred and ten cases of typhoid fever were 
reported for the week ended April 17, 1926, by 34 States. For the 
corresponding week of 1925 the same States reported 204 cases of 
this disease. One hundred and two cities reported 40 cases of 
typhoid fever for the week this year and 64 cases for the corre- 
sponding week last year. The estimated expectancy for these cities 
was 49 cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia . — Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
were reported for the week by 95 cities, with a population of nearly 
29,700,000, as follows: 1926, 1,679 deaths; 1925, 1,175. 

City reports for ■ week ended April 1? } 1920 

The "‘estimated expectancy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many cases of the disease under 
consideration may he expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. It Is based on 
reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances the median num- 
ber o! cases reported in the corresponding- week of the preceding years. When the reports include several 
epidemics or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are excluded and 
the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during nonepidemic years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1917 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given m the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 




Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza ; 

1 

Mea- 1 
sles, j 
cases 
re- | 
ported 1 
1 

, deaths 

re ” i VP- 

I,orted ' ported 

Bivision, State, and 
city 

Population 
July l, 
1925, 

estimated 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths* 
i re- j 
parted i 

1 

NEW ENGLAND 

Maine; 

Portland, .. 

75,333 

22, 540 

10,008 

24,089 

2 

■ 

0 

4 

* 

? 

0 | 

224 

I 

\ 

\ 

3 7 

New Hampshire: 

fimmnrd 

0 

H 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 1 3 

Vermont: 

Barre .... 

0 

' j 

6 

0 

fr 

0 

0 

j 

I «! i 

Burlington. ........ 

0 

0 

1 

O 

0 

G 

f ■ 0 1 8 
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City reports for xoeek ended April 17, 1926 — Continued 





Diphtheria 

Influenza 




Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
1925, 

estimated 

Ciiick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Cases, j 
esli- * 
mated j 
expect - 1 
ancy j 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

! 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

sles, 

eases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

rc- 

poited 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

NEW ENGLAND — COD.. 

Massachusetts: 








22 


Boston 

779, 620 

24 

54 

7 

15 

4 ! 

191 

45 

Fall Hirer 

128, 993 

3 

3 

3 

9 

3 

14 

1 

10 

Springfield 

142, 065 

5 

3 

1 

3 

2 ! 

60 

0 

0 

Worcester 

Rhode Island: 

190. 757 

! 8 

i 

4 

4 

4 

1 ! 

6 

0 

20 

Pawtucket 

09, 760 

1 

1 

0 

<5 I 

0 

45 

0 

4 

Providence 

267, 918 | 

0 

10 

2 

3 

2 

100 

0 

10 

Connecticut: 

1 i 









Bridgeport. 

(») 

1 

6 

1 

11 I 

4 

4 

' 0 

7 

Hartford 

160, 197 ; 

7 

7 

2 

6 

5 

42 

0 

14 

New Haven 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

178,927 

19 

3 

0 

3 

1 

81 

1 

7 

New York: 











538, 016 

22 

10 

6 

0 

11 

24 

0 

33 

New York 

5, 873, 356 

j ns 

248 

1 142 

151 

56 

1,824 

57 

374 

Rochester 

316, 786 

12 

6 

S 13 

0 

3 

199 

2 

7 

Syracuse 

New Jersey: 

1S2, 003 

1 4 

6 

1 1 

| 

1 

0 

171 

24 

4 

Camden 

12S, 642 

C 

4 

1 6 

1 

1 

26 

1 

5 

Newark 

452, 513 

i 10 

16 

t 5 

4 

2 

250 

4 

23 

Trenton 

Pennsylvania: i 

132,020 

! i 

i 

3 

• 1 

1 

1 

1 

57 

5 

5 

Philadelphia 

1, 979, 364 
631,563 

j * 93 

75 

: 59 


21 

731 

15 

76 

Pittsburgh 

| 40 

17 

; 5 


24 

117 

4 

48 

Reading 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

112, 707 

i 5 

i 

i 

l 

3 

0 

1 


0 

15 

1 

3 

■ Cincinnati.. 

409, 333 

i 6 

3 

1 1 

5 

13 

107 

6 

20 

Cleveland 

936. 485 

51 

19 

25 

27 

27 

331 

4 

42 

Columbus 

279,836 

12 

4 

3 

0 

1 

50’, 

3 

8 

Toledo.. 

Indiana: 

287, 3S0 

i 25 

4- 

2 

| 

0 

3 

ISO 

0 

10 

Fort Wayne 

97,846 

; 9 

2 

! o 

0 

0 

10 

0 

5 

Indianapolis 

358,819 

, li 

6 

f 2 

0 

2 

367 

1 

19 

South Bend 

80, 091 

5 

1 

; 2 

0 

0 

17 

0 

5 

Terre Haute 

Illinois: 

71,071 

, 0 

} 

1 

1 0 

0 

1 

22 

0 

1 

Chicago 

% 995, 239 

119 

93 

i 40 

43 

17 

172 

25 

94 

Peoria. 

81, 564 

I 4 

1 

i o 

0 

0 

63 

12 

2 

Springfield.. 

Michigan: 

63,923 

i io 

0 

1 o 

4 

4 

40 

7 

2 

Detroit 

1,245,824 

j 40 

47 

| 34 

5 

17 

355 

12 

84 

Flint 

130, 316 

i 9 

3 

i 2 

2 

2 

45 

0 

4 

Grand Rapids 

Wisconsin: 

153, 698 

J 2 

4 

| 1 

2 

4 

33 

0 

5 

Kenosha 

50, 891 

i 8 

1 

o 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

‘ Madison _ 

46, 385 

3 

| 0 

0 

0 

0 

138 

0 

4 

Milwaukee 

509, 192 

f 99 

13 

i 15 

IS 

8 

177 

40 

• 40 

Racine 

67, 707 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

8 

14 

6 

Superior.... 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota. 

39, 671 

0 

0 

: 

0 

0 

0 

27 

0 

2 

. Duluth 

110, 502 

13 

l 

0 

0 

0 

10 

1 

3 

Minneapolis 

425,435 

59 

15 1 

30 

0 

5 

306 

2 

16 

St. Paid. 

246,001 

35 

13 

32 

0 

0 

46 

11 

10 

Iowa: 




! 





• Davenport 

52, 469 

0 

0 

; 1 

0 


0 

0 


Sioux City 

76,411 

4 

I j 

1 

0 


16 

0 


Waterloo 

36,771 

1 

0 

0 

0 


16 

0 


Missouri: 

1 







Kansas City.. 

367,481 

1 14 

7 * 

3 

5 

5 

229 

l 

13 

‘ St. Joseph 

78,342 


1 i 






St. Louis 

North Dakota: 

821, 543 

j 39 

* 

37 

53 

1 

1 

772 

6 


Fargo 

26,403 

2 : 

0 ; 

1 

0 

0 

78 

10 

1 

Grand Forks 

14,811 

0 

1 ! 

0 

0 


1 

0 


* No estimate ms# . 
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City reports for week ended April 17, 1986 — Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 


Population 
July 1, 
1925, 

estimated 


Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

13, 036 

4 

1 

5 

0 


30, 127 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

60,941 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

211. 768 

11 

4 

1 

0 

0 

55,411 

16 

1 

0 

0 

0 

88,367 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

122,049 

0 

2 

5 

0 

2 

796, 296 

70 

25 

20 

19 

1 

33, 741 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

12,035 

0 

0 

0 

2 

o 

497,906 

24 

9 

14 

2 

1 

30,395 

9 

0 

1 

0 

1 

< J ) 

11 

1 

0 

0 

0 

186,403 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

58, 208 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

49,019 

2 

0 

1 

6 

3 

63,485 

0 

0 

0 

o 

3 

56,208 

3 

0 

1 

0 

2 

30.371 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

37,061 

17 

1 

1 

0 

0 

69,031 

6 

1 

0 

0 

2 

73, 125 

8 

0 

1 

0 

2 

41,225 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27,311 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

<*) 

10 

2 

. 1 

15 

1 

16,809 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

93, 134 

3 

0 

0 

5 

3 

26,847 


0 



0 

94,743 

8 

1 

0 

5 ! 

0 

, 58,309 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

305,935 

3 

4 

3 

1 

2 

174,533 

25 

3 

5 

0 

1 

136,220 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

v 

205, 670 

- 7 

2 

0 

41 

2 

65,955 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

46,481 

17 

0 

0 

2 

0 

31,643 

13 

0 

0 

0 


! 74,216 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

414,493 

3 

7 

3 

4 

2 

57,857 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0) 

1 

1 

1 

1 0 

0 


Men- Pneii- 

sles, monia, 

eases j c ^ s deaths 

ported | porte< * ported 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL— j 

contmued 


South Dakota: 

Aberdeen 

Sioux Falls. 
Nebraska- 

Lincoln 

Omaha 

Kansas: 

Topeka 

Wichita 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 


Delaware: 

Wilmington. 
Maryland: 


Cumberland 

Frederick 

District of Columbia: 

Washington 

Virginia: 

Lynchburg 

Norfolk 

Biehmond 

Roanoke 

West Virginia: 

Charleston 

Huntington 

Wheeling 

North Carolina: 

Raleigh 

Wilmington 

Winston-Salem 

South Carolina: 

Charleston — ... 

Columbia 

. Greenville 

Georgia: 

Atlanta 

Brunswick 

Savannah 

Florida: 

St. Petersburg 

Tampa. 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Kentucky: 

Covington. ... 

Louisville .... . 

Tennessee: 

Memphis 

Nashville.. 

Alabama: 

Birmingham 

Mobile 

Montgomery 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Arkansas: 

’ Fort Smith 

Little Rock 

Louisiana: 

New Orleans... 

Shreveport 

Oklahoma: 


* No estimate made. 

02550° — 26 3 


29 

S 


11 

137 


14 

324 

6 

15 

615 

135 

5 

64 

146 

15 

0 

112 

0 

1 

68 

21 

G 

3 

14 

0 

2 


35 
261 

113 

36 

85 

0 

6 


240 

0 

0 


1 

11 


37 

2 

0 

18 


it! 


10 

23 


10 

6 


12 

2 


feS <£5©i£ 10 WlO COSH© IOC5© W 
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City reports for week ended April 17 , 1926 — Continued 


Diphtheria 


Division, State, and 
city 


! Population i £}'nox 
i 3uly l, Cases, 

! 1925, i t ^f 3 esti- 

: estimated i * e t ” , mated 


WEST SOUTH CEN- 
TS AX— CGIltd. 

Texas: 

Dallas *; 

Galveston ! 

Houston I 

.Sail Antonio I 


Cases ! Cases Deaths 


poriea , e5 p ee t;. ported • ported ported 

i snev ' 


'Mumps, 

X 1 <^ 3 

ported! P° rted 


Montana: 

Billings 

Great Falls 

Helena 

-Missoula 

Idaho: 

Boise 

Colorado: 

Denver 

Pueblo 

New Mexico: 

Albuquerque - 
Arizona: 

Phoenix 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City. 
Nevada: 

Reno * 


Washington: 

Seattle 

' Spokane,-,.... 

1 Tacoma.- 

Oregon: 

Portland- 

California: 

Los Angles — 

Sacramento 

San Francisco. 


280, 911 \ 
43, 7S7 { 


, i 

o 1 

ol 

1 

0 i 

i 

i 0 s 

1 ; 

1 

IS 

0 ] 

0 : 

0 

0 1 

12 i 

5 I 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 ! 

0 i 

0 

n 

1 

i 0] 

0 ] 

0 

o : 

3 ; 

o 

0 

2 

i *i 

1 ; 

0 

° 

0 | 

0 i 

0 ‘ 

45 

. i 

11 . 

13 ; 


j 5 

33 

! o 

8 

14 

! 1 1 

2 ! 

j 

6 

I 0 

j c 

*1 

2 

1 

! i i 

0 I 

0 

| 0 ' 

' 1 

6 ! 

1 

0 

i o 

0 1 

0 

1 0 

1 1 

0 ; 

0 

15 

i 3 

s; 

0 

i ° 

4 

24 

3 

0 

! o | 

0 

0 

! 0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

! j 

1 5 

1 

; 4 

0 

i 

28 

35 


26 

3 

! i 

0 


0 

0 


1 

! i 

1 3 

0 

( 0 

!. 6 

0 

5 

19 

l 

j ii 

i 

0 

| o 

36 

6 

4 

61 

35 

i 

32 

; 15 

j 2 

1 18 

19 

16 

5 

60 

1 1 
, 21 

1 

i 9 

i 

1 

1 3 

i 

2 

1 2 
i 

! d 

5 

13 



I Scarlet favor 


Division, State, 
and city 


Typhoid fever 

Tuber- 

cuio- j i 

sis. Cases, ! 


! esti- Cases, esti- j Cases,, Deaths! deaths estl- Cases, Deaths cases 
■ mated re- j mated re- re- \ re- 'mated re- re- re- 
jexpect- portedfiexpect- ponedi ported j portedjexpect- ported ported ported 
Btirv I nnev II }inf¥ 


NEW ENGLAND 

Maine: 

Portland 

New Hampshire: 

Concord 

Vermont: 

Barre 

Burlington 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

Fall River 

Springfield 

Worcester 

Rhode Island: 

Pawtucket 

Providence i 

*No estimate made. 
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May 7, 1920 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox ! 

1 Tuber-. 

Typhoid fever i 

JWllOGD- 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Division, State, 
and city 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

1 

Cases, 

re- 

ported 

Cases,! 
csti- j Cases, 
mated : re- 
expect-! ported 
ancy \ 

! culo- 
l sis. 

Deaths ; deaths 
re- , re- 
ported ! ported 

} 

Cases, ! 
esti- j 
mated j 
expect- 
ancy 

Cases. 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 
re- 
ported ; 

! 

mg 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

NEW ENGLAND— 









! 



continued 









i 



Connecticut’ 












Bridgeport 

7 

17 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

r 

43 

Hartford 

5 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

o 

0 

7 

68 

New Haven. .. 

9 

22 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

19 

52 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 












New York: 












Buffalo 

21 

14 

0 

L o 

0 

9 

1 

0 

0 

51 

187 

New York 

252 

174 

0 

r i 

0 

1 113 

10 

11 

0 

92 

3,830 

Rochester 

17 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

90 

Syracuse 

13 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

30 

42 

New Jersey: 












Camden 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

37 

Newark. 

25 

18 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

20 

> 141 

Trenton 

2 

8 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

, 32 

Pennsylvania 







• 





Philadelphia .. 

76 

92 

0 

0 

0 

38 

3 

3 

1 

22 

569 

Pittsburgh 

21 

43 

1 

0 

0 

16 

1 

1 

0 

64 

242 

Reading 

4 

1G 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

S 

33 

EAST NORTH 












CENTRAL 












Ohio- 












Cincinnati 

13] 

24 

2 

1 

0 

13 

1 

0 

0 

53 

154 

Cleveland 

22 

ICO 

1 

0 

0 

21 

1 

1 

0 

10S 

2SG 

Columbus 

S 

22 

1 

2 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

3 

83 

Toledo 

15 

18 

5 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

27 

88 

Indiana: 












Fort Wayne... 

3 

7 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

30 

Indianapolis... 

n 

17 

4 

11 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

46 

122 

South Bend... 

1 4 i 

4 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

13 

19 

Terre Haute... 

i 2 

G 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

a 

0 

0 

- 25 

Illinois: 












Chicago 

! ill 

125 

2 

6 

0 

73 

2 

0 

0 

43 

, 793 

Peoria 

f 2 ! 

4 

1 

0 

0 

1 

O 

0 j 

0 

18 1 

21 

Springfield.... 

1 1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 

IS 

21 

Michigan: 












Detroit 

! $2 

124 

2 

0 

0 

17 

2 

0 1 

0 

56 

416 

Flint 

! 6 ■ 

12 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 ] 

0 

24 

2L 

Grand Rapids, i 7 

26 

l ! 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 ] 

0 

18 

45 

Wisconsin: 

} 











Kenosha 

' 3 

1 

0 

0 

o ! 

0 

G 

0 

0 

11 

7 

Madison 

! 4 

3 

1 j 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

10 

Milwaukee 

27 

10 

3 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1 

0 

59 

156 

Racine 

1 3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

23 

Superior 

1 2 

13 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

0 

0 

4 

WEST NORTH 

I 

i 

1 










CENTRAL 












Minnesota: 

| 




1 







Duluth 

5 

27 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

36 

Minneapolis... 

f 29 

m 

;s 

0 

0 

5 

G 

1 

0 

2 

128 

St. Paul 

» 25 

45 

|5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Q 

0 

33 

03 

Iowa: 

1 











Davenport 

1 2 

5 

3 

0 



0 

0 


1 


SioHT City 

1 2 

4 

1 

6 



0 

0 


0 


Waterloo I 

1 2 

2 

0 

0 



1 

0 


4 


Missouri: 

( 











Kansas City... 

1 U 

25 

2 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

1 

27 

105 

St. Joseph 

! 3 


0 




0 





St. Louis 

! 35 

206 

4 

4 

0 

13~ 

2 

1 

1 ’ o 

38 

252 

North Dakota: 

t 











Fargo 

' 2 

2 

1 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

i o 

1 

5 

Grand Forks 

! 0 

o 

0 

0 



0 

0 


O 


South Dakota: 











1 



Aberdeen 

! i 

15 

o 

0 

1 


0 

! 0 * 

2 


Sioux Fails 

2 

1 

1 

1 

: 0 

0 

0 

1 0 

f G 

1 1 1 8 


1 Pulmonary tuberculosis only. 
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City reports for iccek ended April 17, 1926 — Continued 



Seal let fever j 

Smallpox 1 

sTuber- 

T\ phoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

poi ted 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Division, State, 
and eity 

i 

i c 

i 

Cases, 

esti- 

nated 

xpect- 

ancy 

Cases, 

re- 

ported 

Capes, 

esti- 

mated 

wpeet- 

ancy 

Cases, 

re- 

ported 

{ culo- 
! sis, 

Deaths j deaths 
rc- | re- 
ported ’ported 

Cases, | 
esti- 1 Cases, 
mated! re- 
export-! ported 

affi - y j 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

WEST NORTH j 





i 





* 


CENTS AL— eontd. | 





i 







Nebraska: 




i 








Lincoln 

6 

S 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

16 

Omaha 

3 

54 

7 

11 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

- £3 

Kansas: 












Topeka 

4 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

Wichita 

2 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

28 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 












Delaware; 












Wilmington... 

3 

7 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

Maryland: 












Baltimore 

33 

49 

1 

0 

0 

21 

2 

0 

0 

41 

219 

Cumberland 

0 

0 

0 

0 

, o 

1 

0 0 

0 

2 

10 

Frederick 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

2 

District of Col.: 



• 









Washington... 

23 

17 

2 

0 

0 

14 

1 

1 

0 

41 

129 

Virginia: 












Lynchburg 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10. 

11 

Norfolk 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

17 


Biehmond 

2 

7 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

rt 

6 

46 

. Roanoke 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3, 

19 

West Virginia: 












Charleston 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

22 

Huntington 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

19 

Wheeling...... 

2 

5 

0 

2 

0 { 0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

23 

North Carolina; 












Raleigh 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

4 

11 

Wilmington... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

() 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

18 

W ins ton- 












Salem 

0 

0 

•5 

j 1 

0 

4 

0 

, 0 

0 

1 

23 

South Carolina: j 





! 







Charleston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

Colrnnhia 1 

n 

0 

o 

1 0 

i 0 

0 

0 

ft 

! 0 

o 


Greenville 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

! 0 

2 

8 

Georgia: 









! 



Atlanta 

4 

3 

! s 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

! o 

3 

80 

Brunswick..... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

G 

4 

Savannah...... 

1 

0 

0 

2' 

0 

3 

0 

1 

i 0 

0 

27 

Florida: 





1 







St. Petersburg. 

0 


i o 


; 0 

0 

0 


1 0 


n* 

Tampa 

0 

0 

1 0 

12 

1 0 

3 

1 

0 

! 0 

6 

84 

EAST SOUTH 












CENTRAL 





l 







Kentucky: 












Covington..... 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

3 

1 

0 

! o 

0 

37 

Louisville 

6 

5 

1 

0 

0 

7 

1 

0 

! 0 

Q 

101 

Tennessee: 



} 









Memphis.. 

4 

IS 

3 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

i o 

1 

71 

Nashville 

2 

2 

2 

i 0 ! 0 

8 

I 

0 

! o 

0 

54 

Alabama: 












Birmingham... 

’ I 

2 

9 

4 

0 

7 

1 

o 

1 o 

1ft 

' 69 

Mobile 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 


! 

0 


o 

19 

Montgomery. . 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

! 0 

0 

12 

WEST SOUTH 





1 







CENTRAL 












Arkansas: 












Fort Smith 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Little Rock.... 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

o 



Louisiana; 












New Orleans. . 

4 

20 

3 

3 

0 

12 

2 

2 

1 

5 

1 - 132 

, Shreveport. ... 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

; 2 

0 

0 

26 

Oklahoma; 








i 




Oklahoma City 
Texas; 

2 

2 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

o 

0 

0 

20 

Dallas , 

Z 

0 

1 

4 

Q 


l 

o 

ft 

10 

AS 

* . Galveston. 

0 

1 

a 

2 

0 

0 

0 

o 

U 

Q 

a 

14 

Houston. 

1 

3 

i 

33 

0 

2 i 

i o 

2 

0 


53 

/ San Antonio 

i 

1 

u 

0 

0 

12 j 

' 0 

1 

0 

0 

70 


y:\- 
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City reports for week ended April 17 , 1926 — Continued 
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Division, State, 
and city 


MOUNTAIN 

Montana: 

Billings 

Great Falls 

Helena 

Missoula... 

Idaho: 

Boise 

Colorado: 

Denver 

Pueblo 

New Mexico: 

Albuquerque .. 
Aiizona: 

Phoenix 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City 
Nevada: 

Reno 


PACIFIC 

Washington: 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Tacoma 

Oregon: 

Portland 

California: 

Los Angeles- - - 
Sacramento.— 
San Francisco. 


Scarlet fever 

! 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fevei 

Whoop- 

is, 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 
re- " 
ported 

x uuer- 
culosis, 
deaths 
le- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

aney 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

14 

9 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

10 

10 


0 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

53 

79 

1 

1 

0* 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

3 

12 

0 

1 


0 

0 

10 


o 

0 

3 

22 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

o| 

1 

0 

• 82 

37 

0 

0 

i 

0 

' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

!. s 

i 

36 ' 

! 4 

! 

i s 



0 

1 


7 


1 3 

44 | 

j 7 . 




o’ 

0 


7 


! 2 

2 1 

2 

I 19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

27 

! 6 

31 

10 

6 

0 

5 

1 

1 

O 

2 

66 

i 17 1 

21 | 

3 

| 25: 

9 

31 

2 

1 

0 

8 

244 

1 i : 

4 

0 

0 

! 0 

2 

0 

3 

o j 

0 

31 

| 13 ' 

10 i 

! 

j 3 

! 4 i 

1 o 

i 

13 

; 

1 

0 

: o i 

2 

146 


Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 


Division, State, and city 


Cases iDeaihs 


Lethargic 

encephalitis 


Cases 


Deaths 


Pellagra 


Cases 


Deaths 


Poliomyelitis (infantile 
paralysis), 


esti- 
mated 
expect - 1 
ancy 


Cases 


Deaths 


NEW ENGLAND 


Massachusetts: 

Fall River 

Springfield 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

Buffalo 

New York 

New Jersey: 

Newark 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh - — , 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Illinois: 

Chicago 

Michigan: 

Detroit .... 


1 

0 


0 

5 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 


2 

3 

G 

G 

G 


G 

0 

1 


0 


0 

1 


0 

6 

2 

0 

0 


0 

0 

3 

1 


0 cl 0 

1 o i o 


0 oi o 

7 G * 0 

0 0 ! 0 

1 c ; o 

o o , o 


1 I 0 i 0 

I j 0| 0 

2 : oi o 

0 j oi 0 


0 0,6 
0 0 0 


0 0 0 

0 2 0 

0 0 0 

0 1 0 0 

0 0 1 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

3 ] 0 . 0 

1 ! 0 0 
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City reports for tmk ended April 1?, 1926 — Continued 



Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infantile 
paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

i 

1 

Cases | Deaths 

i 

i 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

south Atlantic 










Delaware: 

Wilmington 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

6 

M ary land: ~ 

Baltimore 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

District of Columbia: 

Washington 

0 

0 

o 

0 

1 

1 

e 

0 

North Carolina: 

Rnieigb 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

o 

l 

Q 

0 

0 

o 

Georgia: 

Atlanta. _ 

0 

o 

0 

0 

j 

0 

0 

0 

Brunswick 

o 

o 

0 

0 

3 

o 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 








Tennessee: 

Memphis 

1 

0 

€ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

o 

o 

Alabama: 

Birmingham 

0 

- o 

o 

o 

0 

o 

0 

. Vest south central 





f- 


Louisiana: 

New Orleans 

0 

0 

0 

o 

1 

0 

0 

i 

‘ o 

0 

o 

■ Shreveport 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

i ' 

o 

0 

0 

Teias: 

Galveston., 

o 

ft 

0 

0 

o 

0 ! 

l 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Houston ...» . 

1 

o 

0 

l 

0 

- 0 

MOUNTAIN 





j u I 

i ! 




Colorado: 

■ Denver 

0 

0 

0 

t 

1 i A 

! . 


b 

0 

PACIFIC 




1 v 



Washington: 

1 Seattle 

2 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

o 

: i 

i i > 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Spokane... 

4 ) 

o 

0 

0 

1 

California: 

’ Los Angeles 

2 

1 

1 

a 

0 

0 

1 1 

1 

o ! 

Sacramento 

San Prancisco. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




! 



The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 103 
cities for the five-week period ended April IT. 1026, compared with 
those for a like period ended April 18, 1925. The population figures 
'used in computing the rates are approximate estimates as of July 1, 
1925 and 1926, respectively, authoritative figures for many of the 
cities not being available. The 103 cities reporting cases had an 
estimated aggregate population of nearly 30,000,000 in 1925 and 
nearly 30,500,000 in 1926, The 96 cities reporting deaths had more 
than 29,250,000 estimated population in 1925 and more than 29,- 
750,000 in 1926. The number of cities included in each group and 
the estimated aggregate populations are shown in a separate table 
below. 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities, March 14 to April 17 , 1926 — Annual rates 
per 100,000 population — Compared idth rates for the corresponding period of 
19%5 1 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


"Week ended— 



Mar. | Mar. 
21, 1925 j 20, 1926 

; Mar. 
]2S, 1925 

' 

Mar. 
27, 1926 

Apr. 1 Apr. 

4, 1923 : 3, 1926 

j 

Apr. 
11, 1925 

Apr. 
10, 1926 

l 

I Apr. 
!1S, 1925 

Apr. 
17. 1926 

103 cities 

i 

161 1 



2 120 

i “162 

* 131 

1 

170 I 5 126 

! S 

152 

2 117 

; 135 

f -110 

New England- 

141 ! 

12S 

: 115 

139 

165 ! SO 

161 

125 

' 125 

47 

Middle Atlantic 

196 ■ 

125 

! 230 

142 

240 * 145 

219 

125 

1 227 

118 

East North Central 

125 

98 

i 104 

101 

86 , 7 112 

91 

SS 

! 103 i 

! 36 

West North Central 

193 

144 

239 

146 

1 213 j 356 j 

219 

200 

I 163 ; 

: f 247 

South Atlantic 

129 : 

69 

, 90 

*62 

| 77 | 96 

69 

SC 

96 , 

90 

East South Central ' 

63 

228 

* 53 

s 39 

1 21 \ * 61 

32 

M21 

i 42 l 

47 

West South Central ! 

[ 92 1 

103 

1 114 

155 

! 79 | 60 

101 

60 

| 70 i 

30 

Mountain 1 

139 j 

73 

i 129 

255 

{ 120 146 ! 

. 102 

118 

231 ; 

I 191 

Pacific. 1 - i 

! 237 1 

283 

' 0 170 

240 

! 356 ; 202 

| 163 

1 

137 

! 160: 

i 

i 135 


MEASLES CASE RATES 



487 

J 1,786 

3 469 

* 1,837 

537 

5 1,695 

510 

2 1,784 

564 

& !,'772 


New England — . 

mm 

1,725 

1,855 

1,991 

1.872 

728 

1,347 

1, 835 

923 

1,463 

1,847 

975 

1,372 

1,769 

1,570 

3,240 

881 

1.813 


595 

■Mil 

731 

C77 

811 

*1,699 

1,469 


726 

747 

2,088 
2,306 
« 2,750 

685 

’ 1,503 
2,391 

GoS 

681 


mm 

86 

74 

56 

88 

63,384 

2,943 

South Atlantic 

179 

wfm\ 

f'- * 

129 

198 

2,671 

196 

2,652 

242 

East South Central 

63 

32 

2 3,096 
125 

63 

2 3,063 
43 

32 

2 3,218 
237 

89 i 

' 2,781 
133 
528 


40 

43 ; 

9 

84 

48 

62 



328 I 

37 

310 

213 

555 

55 

419 

259 

ialSfilSI t ■■ ■ . . V 

180 

331 j 

s 144 

453 

199 

248 

229 

391 

j; no 

ii 

, 375 



SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


103 cities 

411 

1 

2 301 

3 403 

4 325 

394 

5 296 

! 353 

2 274 

| 329 

6 306 


New England 

525 

404 

582 

355 

515 

392 

l 510 

319 

338 

373 

Middle Atlantic — 

410 

202 !» 404 

210 

434 

210 

i 33S 

176 

341 

187 

East North Central 

460 

340 

449 

407 

412 

• 331 

! 391 

330 

■179 

343 

West North Central 

768 

800 

731 

8S9 

713 

774 

j * 627 

833 

631 

o 904 

South Atlantic.- 

138 

158 

157 

8 156 

165 

175 

144 

147 

157 

182 

East South Central 

263 

2 154 

263 

2 149 

242 

2 231 

257 

2 176 

210 

156 

West South Central 

128 

138 

97 

146 

48 i 

86 

84 ; 

116 

57 

133 

Mountain 

416 

246 


209 

268 : 

146 

■Mil 


■wl 

173 

Pacific 

207 

280 ! 

3 211 

288 

182 ! 

251 

1 166 

156 

I 13& 

340 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 



61 

2 36 

1 

3 56 

- 4 38 

55 

«42 

49 

*33 

46 

«2S 


0 

0 

| 0 

0 

12 

0 

2 

O 

0 

0 


3 

0 

i 7 

0 

21 

0 

10 

0 

18 

0 


30 

28 

1 31 

10 

22 

*17 

21 

18 

25 

14 


98 

49 

j 131 

57 

84 

46 

94 

51 

$2 

*45 

__ 

54 

60 

1 63 

8 96 

.46 

41 

40 

68 

50 

43 


593 

2 S8 

; 389 

2 61 

378 

3 105 

525 

2 94 

362 

52 

__ 

101 

138: 

« 101 

142 

44 

90 

48 

133 

13 

95 


65 

64 

j 18 

27 

,18 

55 

18 

27 

9 

27 

... 

202 

164 

! 3 182 

210 

i 

243 

348 

341 

i 

137 

155 i 

137 


103 cities 

Nw England. 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central., 
West North Central. 

South Atlantic 

East South Central.. 
West South Central- 

Mountain 

Pacific-.-. 


3 The figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 peculation, annual basis, and not the number of 
cases reported. Populations used are estimated as of July l * 1925 and 1920 , respectively. 

* Covington, Ky., not included. 

3 Spokane, Wash., not included. 

4 Norfolk, Va„ and Covington, Ky., not included. 

. 4 Madison, Wis., and Covington, £y , not included. 

® St. Joseph, Mo., not included. 

* Madison, Wis,, not included. s v 

5 Norfolk, Va., not included. 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities , March 14 to April 17, 1926 — Annual rates 
per 100,000 population— Compared with rates for the corresponding period of 
1B?4 — Continued 

TYPHOID FRYER CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Mar. 
21, 102.) 

Mar. 
20, 1920 

1 

Alar. ; Mar. , Apr. 
28, 1925’27, 1926! i 4, 1925 
■ i 

Apr. 

3, 1926 

Apr. 

11,1925 

Apr. ! | Apr. 
10, 1920' 18, 1925 

t 

Apr. 
17, 1926 

303 cities 

11 

= 0 

3 10 

<8 

8 

3 10 

9 

27 

n 

«7 

New England 

29 

0 

12 

0 

, 

7 

2 

9 

7 

9 

Middle Atlantic 

S 

4 


10 

4 

8 . 

9 

r> 

11 

7 

East North Cenit.il 

6 

3 

3 

J 

3 

’ 3 > 

6 

3 

4 

0 

West North Ccjitial— - 

8 

2 ! 

0 

2 

2 

s ; 

o 

10 

2 

«4 

South Atlantic 

21 ! 

21 | 

12 

no 

29 

17 , 

19 

6 

12 

4 

East South Central 

42 

■*22 ! 

53 

2 17 

! 16 

5 33, 

16 

: 11 

32 

0 

West South Central 

22 

9 1 

40 

9 

!• 31 

34 1 

35 

17 ! 

53 , 

34 

Mountain 

0 

9 

0 

27 

0 | 

36 1 

18 

18 , 

37 

U 

Pacific 

0 

5 ! 

3 20 

1 13 

1 

19 

ji 

Ut 

S 

13 

31 

I 

hi 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


90 cities 

40 

76 

31 

*97 

33 

7 S9 f 

i 

26 j 

74 

26 ! 

e;>C 

New England 

29 

45 

29 

(39 

1 34 


31 j 

S3 1 

26 f 

52 

Middle Atlantic 

OQ 

95 

22 

111 

. -21 

100 * 

16 ! 

76 

24 | 

m 

East North Centra! 


65 

38 

Kl 

36 

7 110 . 

25 1 

81 ! 

23 : 

07 

West North Central.-- 

40 

31 

44 

38 

38 

38 1 ! 

36 

31 

49 , 

c 2 4 

South Atlantic 

■Fj 

51 

12 

8 82 

l 27 : 

58 i| 

25 1 

58 

10 { 

43 

| OfHciiKfTIT? SMW37ff?TJcl fl^pppppji 

K1 

223 

79 ! 

254 

1 63 j 

99 I 1 

68 ‘ 

wmm 

74 1 

47 


73 

156 

34 i 

123 

| 34 | 

11 

44 

71 

10 r 

57 

Mountain 


46 

37 

04 

176 j 

27 

83 j 

46 

37 

46 

Pacific _ 

11 

18 

1 

47 

14 

1 25 ; 

21 | 
li 

11 ; 

14 . 

25| 

1 

21 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


96 cities 

208 

m 

IB 

8 372 

197 

7 335 

194 

277 

1 

’ 184 1 

c 241 

New England 

204 

337 

211 

430 

j 242 

4GS 

! 204 

359 

i 199 

303 

Middle Atlantic ... 

216 

503 

[ 198 

493 

, 214 

432 

1 189 

338 

{ 203 

288 

East North Central 

208 

335 

201 

351 

1 171 

7 321 

I J78 

245 

{ 178 ’ 

232 

West Nor t3i Central "... 

167 

144 

161 

159 

, 186 

159 

220 

1S4 

I 1C5 

»134 

Mouth Atlantic 

273 

349 

232 

8 330 

219 

2S9 

223 I 

235 

li 217 > 

207 

East £oufch Central ! 

263 

400 

247 

477 

i 247 

35S 

315 

131 

i 188 ! 

332 

West douth Central 

169 

279 

160 

175 

1 160 

198 

i 160 

170 

92 , 

194 

Mountain _ 

166 

200 

, 194 

191 

157 

133 

259 

137 

203 

155 

Pacific 

116 

99 , 

i li2 

l j 

117 

1 142 

57 

105 

149 


117 


2 Covington, Ky., not included. 

J Spokane, Wash., not included. 

* Norfolk, Va., and Covington, Ky., not included. 
iMadison, Wis„ and Covington, Ky., not included. 


i St. Joseph, Mo., not included. 
' Madison, Wis., not included, 

4 Norfolk, Ya., not included. 


Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports , and aggregate population 
of cities in each group, approximated as of July 1, 1925 and 1926, respectively 


<lrou p of cities 

1 

Number Number 
of cities 1 of cities 

Aggregate population of 
cities reporting cases 

Aggregate population of 
cities reporting deaths 

reporting reporting 
cases ' deaths 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

Total 

New England... . 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central 

West North Central 

South Atlantic 

East South Central i 

West South Central 

Mount^n . 

103 % 

29,944,996 

30,473,129 

29,251,658 

29,764,201 

12 | 12 ' 

10 1 10 ! 

16 16 j 

14 ‘ 11 ! 

21 i 21 ; 

7 7 1 

81 6 j 

9 1 9 ! 

8 4 i 

2, 176, 124 

10,346,970 
7, 481, 656 
2,594,962 
2, 716, 070 
993, 103 
1,181,057 
563, 912 
1,888,142 


2,176,124 

10,346,970 
7,481,656 
2,401,380 
2,716,070 
993,103 
1,078,198 
563,912 
1,434,245 I 


Pacific 










FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


SMALLPOX ON VESSEL 

Steamship “ Benjamin Brewster ” — At Key West Quarantine from 
Rotterdam via Hamburg. — On April 12, 1926, the steamship Benjamin 
Brewster arrived at Key West Quarantine, Fla., from Rotterdam, 
Netherlands, via Hamburg, Germany, with a convalescent case of 
smallpox in a member of the crew. The case was removed and the 
personnel of the vessel were vaccinated, with the exception of the 
captain, who had had smallpox. The vessel was remanded to Gal- 
veston, Tex., quarantine. 


THE FAR EAST 

RepoHfov week ended April 10, 1926. — The following report for the 
week ended April 10, 1926, was transmitted by the far eastern 
bureau of the health section of the League of Nations’ secretariat, 
located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva: 


Port 


Plague 

Cholera 

Small- 

pox 

Port 

Plague 

Cholera 

Small- 

pox 

3 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

B 

1 

ft 

Cases 

Deaths ] 


I 


O 

36 

20 


0 

0 

0 

o 

0 



0 


i 

7 

1 

Tsirrnpfn ... . 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 


7 


4 

8 

0 

Hakodate . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 

.... 

0 

0 

10 

0 

4 

0 

Keelung (Formosa) 

Fusan 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

§ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

6 

0 

5 

0 

7 

5 

Chemulpo 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Dairen 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

q 

3 

q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Brisbane 

O 

0 

, o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Fremantle 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Melbourne 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sydney.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0, 

Rockhampton... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Townsville 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Port Darwin 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Broome.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Port Moresby 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Wellington 

nhpiijtrhH n>h 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

- 0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

I nverearsill ..... 

Noumea (New Cale: 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

donia) 

0 

0 

0 

I 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Honolulu 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

s 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sues 

Tor (quarantine sta- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

tion) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Alexandria 

0 

0 ! 

I 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

. 0 

0 

0 

0 1 

Port Said. 

[ 0 

0 ' 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

, 0 

0 

0 

Port Sudan 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

102 

61 ! 

9 

5 

Mombasa (Kenya) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

21 

10 

0 

0 

Massowah 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

| 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Djibuti 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Berbers. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

Mozambique 

Loureneo Marques 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

T 

2 

Durban 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0* 

0 

0 

0 

0 

East London .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

Q 

4 

1 

0 

0 

Port Elizabeth... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- 0 

0 

0 

Cape Town 

Port Louis (Mauritius). 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Seychelles.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-0 

0 


Bombay 

Madras 

Rangoon 

Karachi , 

Negapatam.. 
Basra... 


Port Swsttenbara.. 

Penang. — 

Batavia 

Surabaya.. 


Oheribon. 

Belawan Deli. 

Palembani 
Sabang (B 
Makassar. 

Menada 

Banjcrmassin. 

Ta rakan 

Pontiauak (Borneo) — 
Sandakan (North Bor- 
neo)^ 

Kuching (Sarawak) 

Timor Billy — 

Manila 

H01I0-. 

Mo 

Cebu 

Zamboanga j<_ 

Bangkok i 

Saigon and Gholon 

Haiphong 

Totirane... 

Hongkong 

Shanghai 

Amoy — 

Yo^ma ....... 


Kobe*. 


( 909 ) 
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CANADA 

Communicable diseases — Week ended April 17, 1926 . — The Cana- 
dian Ministry of Health reports certain communicable diseases in 
seven Provinces of Canada for the week ended April 17, 1926, as 
follows : 


1 

Disease ! 

Nova 

Scotia 

i 

New 

Bruns- 

wick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

i Saskatch- 
ewan 

Alberta 

Total 

Influenza 

115 




2 



117 

Srnnitpftic - ... 



16 

4 

17 

3 

34 

Tvphnifl ffivfif _ _ _ 

1 


1 15 

3 

1 



20 




i 



i For week ended Apr. 10, 1926, 8 cases reported. 


ECUADOR 

Plague — Guayaquil — March, 1926. — During the month of March, 
1926, 12 cases of plague with 6 deaths were reported at Guayaquil, 
Ecuador. 

Plague-infected rats found.— During th-6 same period 19,744 rats 
were taken at Guayaquil, and 137 rats found infected. 

EASTER ISLAND 

Leprosy . — Under date of March 16, 1926, leprosy was reported 
present on Easter Island with 12 cases. 

GREAT BRITAIN (SCOTLAND) 

Epidemic measles — Glasgow — March, 1926. — The outbreak of 
measles which was reported during the months of January and 
February, 1926, at Glasgow, with 4,519 cases and 65 deaths occurring 
in January and 5,986 cases in February, 1926, 1 was stated to have 
decreased during March, 3,684 cases being reported in that month. 

Respiratory diseases. — Prevalence of influenza and pneumonia was 
reported during the latter part of March, 1926, with 725 cases of 
pneumonia and 39 of acute influenza pneumonia during a four- 
week period* Population, 1,034,500. 

INDO-CfflNA (FRENCH) 

Cholera, plague , and smallpox — November-Becember , 1925. — During 
the months of November and December, 1925, cholera, plague* and 
smallpox were reported as follows in French Indo- China : November, 
1925 — cholera, 1 case ; plague, 2 fatal cases; smallpox, 142 cases, 24 
deaths. December, 1925 — cholera, 3 cases, ' 2 deaths; plague, 1 
fatal case; smallpox, 188 cases, 24 deaths. For distribution of 
occurrence according to Provinces, see pages 911, 912, 913. * 

1 Public Health Reports, Apr, 2, 1926, p, 639, 

, .// , , Jr ' * ' ’ 

■ ' , 
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UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Plague — Orange Free State — March 7 -IS, 1926 . — During the week 
ended March 13, 1926, 3 cases of plague were reported in the Orange 
Free State of the Union of South Africa. The occurrence was in the 
district of Hoopstad. at Bultfontein Area, with l case in a European, 
and in the district of Winburg, with 2 cases, 1 European and 1 native. 

Typhus fever — February, 1926 . — During the month of February, 
1926, 69 cases of typhus fever with 10 deaths were reported in the 
Union of South Africa. Of these, 64 cases with 10 deaths occurred 
among the colored or native population, and 5 cases among the 
European population. For distribution of occurrence according to 
locality see page 913. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Communicable diseases — March, 1926 . — Communicable diseases 
were reported in the Virgin Islands of the United States during the 
month of March, 1926. as follows : 


Disease and Island i 

Cases 

Remarks 

St. Thomas and St. John: 

Chancroid 

1 


Fish poisoning 

1 


Gonorrhea _ 

4 


Influenza- 

l 

St. John. 

Malaria _ > 

1 

Malignant tertian; imported. 

St. Croix: 

Chancroid 

5 

Filariasis— - 

1 

Bancroft!. 

Gonorrhea 

1 

Syphilis 

Tetanus - 

! l\ 

Secondary, 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER 

The reports contained in the following fables must net be considered as complete or final as regards 
either the lists of countries included or the figures for the particular countries foi which reports are given ' > 

Reports Received During Weefc Ended May 7, 192& 1 

CHOLERA 


Tiaee 

i 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

j 

India: 

Calcutta 

Mar. 7-13 

66 

55 


Madras - 

Mar. 21-27 

17 

9 


Rangoon . ....... 

Mar. 7-20 

3 

. 2 


Ihdo-CMaa 




Nov. 1-30, 1925: Cases, 1. Cor- 
responding period, 1924—1 ease. 
Dec. 1*31, 1925* Cases, 3; 

deaths, 2. Corresponding pe- 
riod, 1924 — cases, 5; deaths, ,2. 

Province— 

Cambodia . 

Dee 1-31 — „ 

2 

1 

Cochin China 

do— 

1 

1 

Tonkin. _ 

Nov, 1-30. - 

1 


Philippine Islands* 

Province— 

Bat an gas 

Feb 14-20 

6 

0 

Riwtl 

Feb 7-13 

3 



Do 

Fob U-9rt 

1 

1 


Romblnn. , J 

Nov. 8—14 

2 

1 


Siam; 

Bangkok—— 

Feb. 21-Mar. 13— 

185 

133 





J From medical officers o! the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended May 7, 1926 — Continued 

PLAGUE 


Place 

Date 

i 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Ceylon: 

Colombo 

Feb 28-Mar. 6 

1 

2 


Ecuador: 



March, 1920: Cases, 12; deaths, 

Egypt: 

City- 

Suez 

Mar. 27 

1 

1 

6. Rats taken 19,744; found 
infected, 137. 

Province— 

Mar. 28-30 

4 

2 


India: 

Bomba v 

Mar. 7-13 

4 

2 


Madras Presidency 

Feb. 28-Mar 6 

104 

64 

i 

Rangoon I 

Mar. 7-20 

48 

40 


In do-China . 


Nov. 1-30, 1925: Oases, 2; deaths, 
2. Corresponding period, 
1924— cases, 11; deaths, 10. 

Province— 

Cambodia _ . 

Nov. 1-30 

2 

2 

Cochin China 

Dec 1-31 

1 

1 

Dec. 1-31, 1925: ‘ Case, 1 ; death, 

Iraq: 

Bagdad . 

Feb. 25-Mar. 13. 

19 

7 

1. Corresponding period 
1924— cases, 11; deaths, 10. 

Java: 

Batavia , 

Mar 6-12 

41 

40 

Province. 

Probolinggo 

Feb. 12 

Epidemic. Port. 

Surabava 

Feb. 14-27„. 

6 

6 

Madagascar ! 



Feb 1-15. 1926: Cases, 169; 

Province- 

Fort Dauphin 

: 

Feb. 1-15 

1 

1 

deaths, 158. Bubonic— cases, 
92; deaths, 81. Pneumonic- 
cases, 43; deaths, 43. Septi- 
cemic-cases, 34; deaths, 34. 

Itasy 

do 

29 

29 

Miarinurivo 

MnraTTiBngft- 

do ... 

A 

5 

Tananarive 

do ... 

130 

91 

Tananarive town: Cases, 4; 

Tamara ve (town) . 

do 

4 

2 

deaths, 4. Other localities: 
Cases, 126; deaths, 117. 

Madagascar 




Teb. 16-28, 3926: Cases. 108; 
deaths, 104. Bubonic— cases, 

Moramanga Province _ 

Feb. 16-28 

6 

5 

Tananarive Province— 
Tananarive town- 

. do 

10 

10 ; 

51; deaths, 48. Pneumonic- 
cases, 29; deaths, 28. Septi- 
cemic— eases, 13; deaths, 18. 

Other localities 

do 

92 

89 

Siam: 

Bangkok. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 13... 

5 

Union of Smith A fri^a .. , r , . , .. 



Mar. 7-13, 1926: Cases, 3; Euro- 
pean, 2. 

European. 

On farms, European, 1; native, 

Orange Free State— 

Hoopsfcad district - 

Mar. 7-13 

1 


Winning district 

do 

2 






SMALLPOX 


Canada: 

Alhftrta — r .. 1 _ T rr . _ 




Manitoba. 




Ontario-.. 




Sarnia^ .... 

Apr. 4^27 

3 


Saskatchewan _ 



China: 

Foochow^ ^ — r -p .... _ 

Feb, 14-20. 



, Hongkong 

Feb. 27-Mar. 13- _ 

2 

1 

Manchuria— 

Harbin 

Mar. 12— IS 

5 


,, Swatow— ... 

Mar. 14-20 1- 



France: 

Paris.-.. 

do.- 

4 


Great Britain: 

England and Wales 




Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Mar. 28- Apr. 10... 

| Mar, 7-13.... 

' 5 


Nottingham 

- 3 


India: 

Bombay.-.. 

! Mai. 7-13 

..do 

28 

' 1 18 
'■ 46 

Galeptfa * 

65 


Apr, 11-17, 1926: Cases, 3. 
Apr. 11-17, 1920: Gases, 4. 
Apr, 11-17, 1926: Cases, 10. 

Apr. 11-17, 1926: Cases, 17. 

Present. 


Prevalent. 


Apr. 4-10, 3926: Cases, 190, 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended May 7, 1926 — Continued 


SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 

i 

Date ) 

S 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

India— Continued 

1 

i 




Karachi 

Mar. 14-27 

10 

3 



Mar. 21-27 

7 

1 



Feb. 14-26. 

32 

3 


Indo-Chfna - 




Nov. 1-30, 1025: Casts, 142; 

Province— 




deaths, 24. Corresponding pc- 

A imam 

Nov. 1-30 

54 



Do — 

Dec. 1-31 

38 

10 

47. Dec. 3-31, 1925: Cases, 188; 

Cambodia 

Nov. 1-30 

1 

1 

deaths, 24. Corresponding pe- 

Do 

Dec. 1-31 

11 

3 

riod, 1924— cases, 4S5; deaths, 

Cochin China 

Nov. 1-30 

31 

17 

114. 

Do 

Dee. 1-31 

14 

4 


Tonkin 

Nov. 1-30 _ 

56 

l ! 

Reported present in Laos. 

Do 

Dec. 1-31 

75 

l 


Mexico: 





San Luis Potosi 

Mar. 21-Apr. 17... 

15 



Persia: i 





Teheran . 

Dec. 22- Jan. 20 ! 


70 


Poland ! 




Jan. 1-16, 3926: Cases, 4. 

Portugal 

Mar. 1-28. 


6 


Siam. ' ; 





Bangkok j 

Feb, 21-Mar. 6— J 

17 

12 


Spain: 





Valencia 

Apr. 4-10 

1 









TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria: 

Algiers. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso. . ... 

Alar. 21-31 

Alar. 21-27 

1 

1 


China: 

Antung 

Alar. 8-14 

4 



Shanghai - 

1 Mar. 14-20 

1 



Mexico: ~ 

Mexico City ........ 

Peru: 

Arequipa 

Tunisia: 

Turns 

Mar. 21-27 

Feb. 1-28 

Alar. 21-31 

4 

3 

i 

ij 

Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral District. 

Union of South Africa 

Cape Province — 

Natal 

Feb. 1-28 

do. - 

52 

2 

0 

February, 1926: Cases, 64 : deaths, 
10, in native population; in 
European population, 5 cases. 
Total: Cases, 69; deaths, 10. 
Native. 

Do. 

Orange Free State 

Transvaal.. 

Johannesburg 

do 

do 

Alar. 14-20 

2 

8 

1 

4 

Do. 

Do. 


Reports Received from December 26, 1926, to April 30, 1926 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Chosen ....... .......... 

October-N o v e in - 

12 

5 



- her, 1925. 




French Settlements in India-. . 
India. 

Dee. 1-31 

880 

712 

Oct. 18, 1925, to Jan. 2, 1926: 

Calcutta „ 

1 Nov. 1-28. 

101 

S9 

Cases. 21,316; deaths, 12,371. 

Do 

i Dee. 6-26.. 


54 

Jan. 2-Feb. 6, 1926: Cases, 

Do 

Dee. 27-Jan. 16 — 


4i : 

17,858; deaths, 10,050. , 

Do 

Jan. 24-Mar, C 

255 

244 

Madras 

Nov. 15-Jan. 2_.„i 

174 

70 


Do 

Jan. 3-AIar. 20.... 

123 

76 


Rangoon 

Nov. 8-Dec. 5 

4 

4 


Do 

Jan. 24-Mar. 6 

6 

4 



i From medica3 officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to April 30, 1926 — Continued 

CHOLERA— Continued 


Place 


Date 


Indo-China 

Province — 

Axmam 

Cochin China. 

Saigon 

Tonkin 


Japan 

Do 

Philippine Islands; 

Manila 

do : 

Province— • 

Bataan 

Do 

Batangas 

Bohol 

Bulncan 

Do 

Do 

Laguna 

Do 

Leyte 

Mindoro 

Ntieva Eeija_ 
Pampangu— 

do mil” 

Rizah 

Do 

Do 

Romblon 


Russia 

Do 

Siam; 

Bangkok, _ 
Do — 

Do 

On vessel: 
Steamship. 


Sept 1-30. 


Jan. *1-17 

September, 1925— 
Aug 30-0 ct. 17 — 
Oct. 25-Dec, 26 

Nov. 9- Jan. 3 

Jan 4-Mar. 6 

Nov. 30-Dec 20— 

Jan 2-10 

Jan. 24-Feb. 13 — 

Jan. 23-30 

Oct. 18-Nov. 7 

Nov. 23-Dec, 31— 

Jan, 2-30 

Nov. 23-Dec. 26— 

Jan. 24-Feb. 6 

Jan. 3-9 

Dec 20-31 

Nov. 30-Dec. 13— 

Nov. 1-7 

, Nov. 23-Dec.. 31.. J 

Jan. 2-Feb. 20 | 

Sept.27-Nov.21_. 

Dec. 21-30 

Jan. 3-30--. 

Nov, 8-Dec. 13— 

May-Jnne 

July-August 

Oct. 4-Nov. 14 

Nov. 22-Dec. 26- 
Dec. 27-Feb. 20__, 

Oct. 3 


Cases 


Deaths 


Remarks 


2 2 

5 3 

2 2 

2 

409 

113 

15 10 

3 27 


September, 1925; Cases, 9; deaths, 
5. September, 1924; Cases, 7; 
deaths, 4. (European cases, 2.) 

Including 100 square kilometers 
of surrounding country. 


29 

25 

1 

1 

7 

7 

1 

1 

92 

64 

200 

88 

6 

6' 

18 

14 

5 

8 

2 

2 

35 

30 

7 

5 

1 

1 

113 

85 

38 

34 

75 

21 

14 

11 

85 

29 

25 

13 

7 


4 


108 

68 

270 

149 

213 

142 


9 


Arrived at Bangkok, Siam: 
Cases in coolie passengers. 


PLAGUE 


Argentine - 


“hnsrins Airfr?v - . , - - 

Jan. 24-30 

Azores: 

St. Michaels — — 

Jan. 17-30.-- 

Do . 

Feb. 7-13 

Belgium: 

Vflvnrdft r 

Dec. 1-8 

Brazil: 

Rahin r 

Nov. 8-Dec, 28 

Tin 

Santos — - 1 

Dec. 8-21 

San Paulo 

Reported Mar. 25- 

Nov. 22-Dce.5 

British East Africa; 

Kenya— 

Klsirnm 

Do — _ 

Jan. 31-Feb, 27- 
Sept. 1-Dec, 31 

Uganda Protectorate „J 

Canary Islands: 

La Laguna 

Dec. 24_ _ 

Las Palmas — — 

do 

Do 

Jan. 7 

Santa Cruz de Tenerihe 

Dec. 18-27 

Do 

Dec. 28-Feb. 1. ___ 

Celebes: 

Makassar 

Dec. 29-Feb 2_ _ 

Ceylon: 

Colombo __ 

Nov. 15-Dec. 5. 
Dee. 27- Jan. J6__. ■ 

Do .... 

Do- — 

Jan 24-Feb. 27 I 




1 

4 , 2 

1 


Jan. 24-30, 1920: 6 eases, occur- 
ring in interior Provinces of 
Salta and Santa Fe. 

In outskirts of city of Pont-a 
Delgada, 


1 l 


3 1 

4 ,2 
2 

4 1 


1 

4 

468 


2 

3 

426 


3 

1 

1 

3 

3 

12 


2 

... 


12 


Netherlands East Indies. 


3 
2 

4 



l plague rodent 

Feb. 14-20, 1920; 
rodents. 


Two plague 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEYER, AND YELLOW 

FEYER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to April 30, 19*26 — Continued 


PLAGUE — Continued 


Place 

Date 

l 

Oases 

Deaths j 

Remarks 

China: 

Nov. 13-Mar. 27 ^ 


t 

\ 

Prevalent. 

Ecuador: 

Eloy Alfaro 

Ian. 1-15 

J 

I 

GnrYrswrnil 

Nov. 1-Dee. 31 

31 | 

12 | 


Do-- 

Jan. 1-Mar. 15 

59 j 

29 

Rats taken, Nov. I-Dce. 31, 1925, 
49,370; rats found infected, 281. 
Rats taken, Jan. 1-Mar. 15, 
1926, 54,393; rats found infected, 
477. 


do 

1 

Eeynt 




Jan. 1-Dec. 9, 1925. Cases, 138. 


Mar ifUlR 

2 

1 

1 


Nov. 18 

1 



Dec. 3-9 

Mar. 9 

1 

i 


OhWhm Province 

1 

i 


Minin Province 

Mar. 4 

1 

l 


Greece: 

Athens _ r , 

Nov. 1-30 

18 

1 

Including Pimus. 

Do- 

Jan. 1-Mar. 31 

25 

4 

'Rprntrloion _ 

: Feb. 4 

1 


On island of Crete, 

Patras , 

Nov. 13-Dee. 12... 

4 

l 

Pfawfth Territory 

Feb. 2 - 



1 plague-infected rodent found 
near Hamakua Mill Co. 

Hawaii— 

Kaktiihacle _ 

Mar. 19 

1 

1 

Ilonakaa 

Mar. 16 

2 


1 death suspected plague. 

Jan. 29, 1926: Plague-infected rat 
found in vicinity, 

Oet. 18, 1925, to Jan. 2, 1926: 

Pa anil o 




India 




Bombay - 

Deo fi-12 

1 

l 

Cases' 15,135; deaths, 19,677. 
Jan. 3-Feb. 6, 192®: Cases, 
17,402; deaths, 13,598. 

Do!-. 

Jan. 3-Feb. 2CL— _ 


S 

Calcutta 

Dpp ft - 19 


1 


Nov. 1-Dec. 19 

4 

’ 3 

Do 

Feb. 21-Mar. 6—. 

3 

3 


Madras Presidency-. 

Oct. 25-No v. 7 

75 

1 41 


Do 

Nov. 15-21 

35 

22 


Do .. 

Dec. 20-26 _ 

IQS 

64 


Do 

Jan. 3-Feb. 20 

971 

| 617 


p.finfjopn 

Oct. 25-Dec. 26 

Dec. 27-Mar. 6 

23 

15 


Dn . 

45 

! « 


Indo-China - 

Scplember-October, 1925: Cases# 
25; deaths, 23. 

Province— 

C ambodia... 

Sept. 1-30 

11 

1 11 

Cochin China 

September-0 eto- 
ber. 

Dec. 13-Jan. 2 

‘ 14 

; 12 


Iraq: 

Bagdad. . __ 

1 

7 

l 

3 


Do 

Jan. 10-Feb, 27 

56 

37 

i 

Java: 

Batavia 

Oct. 24-Nbv. 0 

94 ! 

59 

Province. 

Do, r - 

Nov. 14-Jan. 1 

315 

297 

Tin 

Jan. 2-Mar. 5 

442 

42S 


Cheribon 

Sept. 27-Oct. 17 ,■ 

Nov. 15-Dec. 26— 

166 


Tin 


298 | 


Tin 

Jan. 3-Feb. 6 J 


8 : 


D inkjalrarta 

Oct. 20-Nov. 9 


Epidemic in 1 locality. 

Do. 

Kediri __ .. __ . 

Dee. 7 



Koeningan 

Dec. 27- Jan. 16 j 


- 114 
42 
252 

Pekalongan 

no -- 

Sept. 27-Oct. 17— 
Nov. 8-Dec. 26 ■ 



Pcmhnng ^ r _ . 

Oet. 20 


Do. 

Snrahaya. . , n 

Oct. 11-Dec. 26. 

59 

59 


Tin 

Dee.27-Feb. 13— 

34 

34 


TVgal 

Sept. 27-Oct. 17— 
Nov. 8-Dec. 26 

6 

6 


Do _ r __ _ 


31 


Madagascar ... _ __ _ 



Nov. i-December, 1925: Cases, 

Province— 

^mbositra. _ 

Dec. 16-31— 

9 

7 

632; deaths, 593. Jan. 1-31, 
1926: Cases, 334; deaths, 303. 

Do 

___ 

2 

2 

Itasy , - v 

Sept. 16-Ocfc. 31— 
Nov. 16-Dec. 31— _ 

20 

20 


Tin 

34 

34 


Tin 

Jan. 1-15 

29 

29 


MOfamangft., „ 

Sept. 16-Dec. 31— 
Jan. 1-31— _ 

49 

48 


Do r . 

35 

34 


Tananarive _ 7 _ 

Sept. 16-Nov. 30.. 
Dec. 16-31 

368 

341 


‘ Do 

152 

143 


Do. 

Jan, 1-31 — 

258 

227 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to April 30, 1926 — Continued 

PLAGUE— Continued 


Place 

Date 



Remarks 

Madagascar— Oont in ued. 
Town— 

Pnrt. Dauphin .... 

Sept. 16-Nov. 30— 
Jan. 16-31 

6 

3 


Do * 

1 

1 


Tamatnv* 1 (pnrt) 

Sept. 16-30 

3 

2 


Do 7. 

Oct. 16-Nov. 30. -- 

0 

9 


Tananarive 

Sept. 16-30 

2 

2 

11 


Bo 

Nov. 1-30 

11 


Bo 

Jan. 1-31 

9 

9 


Mauritius Island 

Sent. 20-Dee. 20... 
Dce. 1-31 

21 

18 


Moca 

2 

2 


Pample mousses 

! Oct. 1-Nov. 30 

3 

2 


Port Louis 

Oct. 1-Dec. 31 

13 

9 1 


itiviere du Rempart 

October 

2 


Nigeria ‘ 

Aug. l-Nov. 30 

559 

419 


Persia: 

Teheran 

Oct. 2 1-Nov. 21... 

12 


Peru 



January, February, 1926: Cases, 
290; deaths, 111. 

Port 60 miles north of Gallao. 

Huacho 

Jan. 20 



Lima 

Jan. 1-31.. 

20 


In hospital. Some cases in Prov- 
ince. 

12 or 15 cases reported unoffi- 

Moltendo . 

do 


Russia 

May-Jane 

67 


cially. 

Do 

Julv-October . .. 

166 



Senegal __ 

September-Octo- 

ber.. 

Aug. 23-Dec\ 26... 
Nov. 15-28 

45 

65 

3 

38 

6 

s 

25 


Siam 

53 


Bangkok 

3 


Do 

Jan 3-30. . 

33 


Do... 

Feb. 7-20 

5 


Straits Settlements: 

Singapore. 

Nov. l-Dec. 5 

8 


Do 

Jan . 3-!} 

2 

2 


Syria: 

Beirut 

Nov. 11-20 

1 



Do 

Jan. 21-31 _ 

1 



Union of South Africa; 

Cape Province— 

Kimberley district 

Dec. 13-19 

1 



Middleburg district— 
Steynsburg district 

Dec. 6-12 

1 


European. 

Nov. 15-21 

1 


Native. On farm. 

Winburg district 

Feb. 21-27 

1 


Orange Free State— 

Bosbof district 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 

1 

1 

1 

In native. 

Botbavillc district 

Dec. G-12. 

1 

Native. On farm. 

On vessel: 

Steamship Cid 



Jan. 29, 1926. At Buenaventura, 
Colombia. Rat was killed 
while lumping ashore from 
vessel. 






SMALLPOX 


Algeria: 

Algiers. 

3)o. 

Bo. 


Arabia: 

Aden-, 

Bo 

Argentina: 

Rosario 

Australia: 

Queensland— 

Brisbane. 


Btiual: 


Nov. 2KDee, 31.,. 

Jan. 1-10.. 

Jan. 21-Mar. 20... 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 

Jan. 10-Mar. 6 

October 


177 

m 

72 

1 

10 


1 

1 


Imported. 


Bee, 9-15 1 

Feb. 23 „ 


In Nassau district. Stated 
have been imported. 


Mi 


Bo*— 


Dec. 1-31 

Jan. 31-Feb. 20.. 


Para * j Jan. 10-Mar. 6.7-1 


12 

6 

6 


to 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925 to April 36, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Brazil— Continued. 

Rio de Janeiro. 

Nov. 1-28 

134 

72 

Do. . 

Dec. 6-26 

65 

26 

Do 

Dec. 27-Feb 20 

195 

131 

British East Africa: 

■* Kenya— 

Mombasa 

Nov. 15-Dec. 19 

14 

6 

Do 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 

1 

Uganda Protectorate 

Sept. 1-Oet 31.... 

Jan. 5-11 

8 

4 ! 

British South Africa: 

Northern Rhodesia 

2 

Southern Rhodesia 

Nov. 13-Dec. 23... 

3 


Canada 



Alberta 




Calgary. 

Dec. 13-19 

1 


British Columbia— 

Vancouver 

Jan. 4-Mar. 27 

2 


Victoria. 

Mar. 21-27 

2 


Manitoba 




Winnipeg 

Dec. 13-19 

2 


D0__“_ 

Jan. 3-Apr. 10 

Dec. 6-13 

16 

1 

New Brunswick— 

N ort humberland 

1 


Ontario 




Admaston 

Jan. 1-Feb. 1 • 

16 

6 



Feb. 1-28 


King 

do 



WiVmnt _ . 

do 

6 


Belleville 

.... do 

4 


Kingston 

Mar, 8-14 

1 


Kitchener 

do..; 

26 


North Bay 

Feb. 14-Mar, 14... 

7 


Ottawa ..... 

Dec. 6-12 

2 


Dn 

Jan* 3-Feb. 6 

2 


Sarnia 

Mar. 14-20 

1 


Toronto r _ 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 

1 


On 

Jan. 3-Mar. 20 

26 


Trenton. , 

do 

15 


Saskatchewan 



Moors Jaw ... 

Jan. 3-Mar. 20 

2 


Regina T 

Jan. 24-Mar. 13 

3 


Saskatoon 

Feb. 14-20 

1 


Ceylon: 

Colombo 

Dec. 6-12 

1 


Do 

Jan. 3-Feb. 6 

5 



Chile: 

Pnnt.fi. pranas 

Dec. 13-26.... 

8 

Do 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 

! 

4 

China: 

Amoy 

Oct. 25-Dec. 19 


1 

Do 

Jan. 10-Mar. 20. _ . 


16 

Antung 

Dec. 7-20 

2 

Changsha 

Feb, 21-27 



Chungking 

Nov. 15-27 



Do . 

Feb. 28-Mar. 20... 



Foochow _ r 

Nov. 1-Mar. 6 



pr^nknw ... . . 

Nov. 14-Dec. 26... j 

4 

....... 

Do 

Jan , 10-Mar. 6 

3 


Hongkong - ... 

Nov. 22-Dec. 26... 

4 



Jan. 3-Feb. 27 

9 

1 n ,, 4 

Manchuria— 

An-shnn 

Dee. 6-12 

1 


Do 

Jan. 10-Mar. 20., . 1 

9 


Cbangohnn . 

do 

21 


Dairen 

Oct, 19-Dec. 27.... 

73 

15 

Do 

Dec. 28-Mar. 7 

77 

aj '.: 24 

Fnshim 

. Jan. 17-Mar. 20. . . 

2 

Harbin .. . 

Jan, 1-Mar. 11 

5 


Kai-yuan - 

Jan, 10-30 

4 


TTiingohnllng 

Jan 31-Feb 20.... 

2 


Lin-vane— 

Jan* 17-Mar. 20... 

3 



Remarks 


From mainland. 


Sept. 13-Jan. 2: In 7 Provinces, 
186 cases. Jan. 3-Feb. 27, 1926: 
Oases 277. 

Jan. 3-Apr. 3, 1926: Cases, 56. 
From Drumheller, vicinity of 
Calgary. 


Jan. 3-Apr. 3, 1926: Cases, 44. 


Dec. 1-31, 1925, Cases, 32. Jan. 

3-Apr 3, 1926: Cases, 204. 
Township. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 


Jan. 3-Apr .-3, 1926: Cases, 73. 
* 


Port ease. 


Present, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued. 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to April 30, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

China— Continued. , 




Manchurlar-rContinued. 





Oct 24-Nov. 15 

1 


T>n . 

Jan. 24-Feb. 27.— 

4 



Mar 14-20 

1 



Oet. 26-Nov. 15... 

2 


Nanking!. .L T _. 

Nov. 21-Dee. 26... 



Dn ~ 

Dec, 27-Mar. 27... 




Oet. 25-Jan. 2 

37 

36 

Do 

Jan. 3-Mar 13 

56 

131 


Nov. 22-Mar. 13- . 




Nov. 1-Dec 19 

2 i 


Do 

Jan 23-Feb. 27 



Chosen: 



| 

Seishin ..... 

Jan. 1-Feb 28 

48 

27 

^tamdria 

Dec 3-31 


1 

1 2 

Do 

Jail 8-14 

2 

1 

Do .. 

Jan. 29-Mai. 4 

22 i 

! 6 

Port Said 

Feb. 26-Mar. 4 

1 


Estiionia . 





’ 



Havre 

Jan. 25-31 


9 

Paris _ - 

Mar. 1-10 

5 

1 

Gold Coast - 

September, Dc : 

58 

t 5 


ember. 



Great Britain: 




England and "tv ales ... 




Hull.... 

Dec. 27- Jan. 23 

29 


Do 

Feb. 7-Mar. 27—. 

9 


Leeds 

Jan. 14-Feb. 6 

4 



Jan. 31-Feb. 6.. 


3 



6 


Do ...... 

Dec. 27-Mar. 27. 

35 

1 

Nottingham 

Nov. 22-Dec. 26... 

9 


Do 

Dec. 27-Feb. 27... 

3 


Sheffield 

Nov, 22-Dee. 12... 



Do- 

Dec. 20-26. 

3 

, 

Do 

Dec. 27-Mar. 20..., 

, IS 

< - 

. . , . South Shields...-,—,. 

Feb. 9 


, 

Greece. * * 




Athens 

Nov. 1-Dee, 31 

IS 

I 

Do 

Jan. 1-Mar. 31 ... 

87 

, 6 

Kalamata 

Mar. 1-7 

1 


Saloniki 

Feb. 16-Mar. 15.. _ 


- 2 

India 

i 



Bern hoy 

Nov. 8-Dec. 26 

26" 

' 20 " 

Do 

Dec. 27-Mar. 0.... 

172 

95 

Calcutta. 

Nov. S-Dee. 26. . . . 

.48 

25 

Do 

Dec, 27-Mar. 6 

431 

262 

Karachi 

Nov. 1-21 

23 

DO -r .... j_ TT 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 

4 

2 

- Dol.L. , 

Dec. 13-19 

3 


Da 

Dee. 29-Mar. 13... 

84 

26 

Madras * 

. Nov. 15-Dec, 26... 

17 


Do 

, Dec. 27-Mar. 20... 

114 

21 

Bangoon 

, Oet. 25-No v. 23... 

3 

Do 

. Dec. 6-26.... 

4 

3 

Do 

, Dec. 27- Jan. 10. 

13 

l 

. Do 

Ian. 24-Mar. 6 

70 

. 17 

Indo-China 


Province— 

5 



Annam ... 

Sept, l-Qct. 31 

90 

, 23 

Cambodia 

do.. 

72 

30 

Cochin China 

do 

61 

30 

Saigon 

TW». 91-57 

2 

1 

Do.. 

. Jan. 1-Mar. 7 

11 

1 

Tonkin 

, Sept. 3-Oet. 31 

22 


' ' . , 

Bagdad 

, Nov, 1-Dec. 26 

19 

15 

10 


Dec. 27-Feb. 27 

19 


do.., „»■ 

52 

42 

■ j„.. 



Catania.. 

Feb.15-28L.ir 

1 

i 

^ „ 

Jan. 21-Feb. 10 

4 


< t“-«— r-h®-¥'mrr»-«Ti* + * 

Oct. 32-25- mil 

1 

* * 


Remai ks 


Do. 

Do 

Casts, foreign only. 
Prevalent. 


XYntmlw, 1025. Cases, 3, 
Septmber-Dccembcr, 1025: 
( 'ase«, 253. 


Nov 15-Dee. 2(1, 1925:- Cases, 700 
Dec. 27-Apr 3, 1926: Cases, 3,613. 


Reported present in severe form. 
Oct. 1-31, 3925- Cases, 10. 


From Patras. 

Oct. 33-Dee. 26, 1925:' Cases, 
19,472; deaths, 4,440? Dee. 27, 
3 925- Feb. 6, 3926: Cases, 36,335; 
deaths, 31,491. 


September-Oetober, 1925; Cases, 
204; deaths, 62. 


Including. 100 kilometers of sur* 
rounding country. 


S deaths°40* * 7, ' l925: Cms ' 


Aug. 2, 1925: Jan, 2. 1926; Cases, 
52, Jan. 3-16, lm Oases, 12, 
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FEVER — Couliimecl 


Reports Received from December 2$, 1925, to April 30, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 


Place 

Date | 

Cases j 
! 

Deaths \ 

s 

Jamaica 


. ! 

Kingston 

Nov. 29-Dee. 26— . 

43 


Do 

Dec. 27-Jan. 30 1 

48 

1 

Tin 

Mar. 21-27 

5 

1 

Japan- 

N agasald 

Feb. 15-21 1 

1 

i 

! 

Taiwan 

Nov. 11-Dee 10.. J 

3 

! 

Yokohama _ 

Dec. 14-20 

1 


Do 

Feb. 23-Mar. 14... 

46 

5 

Java: 

■Raftavia n ,_ ...... ...... . 

Oct. 24-Dee. 25 

8 


Do 

Feb. 20-Mar. 5 

5 


Ruitenzorg___ 

Nov. 29-Dee 5.... 

1 


CheribonT. 

Nov. 8-Dec. 12 

2 


Do 

Jan. 31-Feb. 6 


1 

Kraksaan 

Oct. 11-17 

ii 

Malang 

Oct. 11- Jan. 16 

13 


N orth Bantam. . . 

Oct 4-17 

4 


Pckalongan 

Oct. 25-31 

1 


Pontianak 

Jan. 31-Feb. 6 


1 

Probolingo 

Oct. 11-17 

1 


South Bantam 

do 

1 


Surabaya 

Oet. 11-Dec. 26— 

633 i 

104 

Do" 

Dec. 27-Feb. 13 

131 ! 

40 

Tegal 

Oet. 4-10 

9 

1 

Latvia 



Malta 

Nov. 1-Dec. 21 

21 

3 

Do.. :. 

Jan. 1-Feb. 28 

20 

Mexico 



Aguaseal i entes 

Dee. 13-Jau. 2. 

4 

3 

w Do 

Jan. 3-30 



Do 

Feb. 14-Mar. 27.. _ 



12 

Durango — 

Dee. 1-31 

C 1 

! 1 

Do 

Jan. 1-31. 

« 

2 

Guadalajara 

Dec. 27-Apr. 6 

! 

| 16 

Mexico City 

Nov. 28-Dec. 5 

1 1 

Do J 

Jan. 3-Mar 27 

7 1 


Saltillo 

Apr. 4-10 

1 J 


San Luis Potosi. 

Jan. 17-Mar. 20 


53 

Do 

Mar. 28- Apr. 10... 
Dec. 21-Jan. 2 


14 

Tampico - - 

I j 

1 

Do 

Jan. 2-Mar. 10, 

8 ! 


Torreon 

Nov. 1-Dec 31 

51 

Do 

Jan. 1-Mar 31 


65 

Vera Cruz 

Mar. 29-Apr. 4 j 

Jan. 30-Mar. 6 

5 

! 1 

Netherlands: 

The Hague 

2 

i 

| 1 

Nigeria 

\ 





Palestine: 

Hebron. . ..... ......... 

Jan. 26-Feb, 1 

2 


Tiberias. ... ............ 

Feb. 9-15 

1 


Persia: 

Teheran 

July 23-Dee. 22.... 


775 

Peru: 

ArAfjn?pa .... . . 

Oct. 1-Dec. 31 


2 

Poland,. , 




Portugal; 

TJsTym T . _ _ 

, Oct, 4-31 

- 124 


r»A 

, Nov. 16-Dee, 27 

60 

Tin 

. Nov. 14-Dee. 26. . . 

187 

~ Da . 

. Dee. 27-M ar. 27. _ . 

116 

29 

Oporto. — _ 

. Nov. 22-Dec. 19... 

2 

3 

Do.... . , , 

, Dec, 27-Mar. 6 

3 

, 1 

Rumania .... 

, August- October. _ . 

3 


Russia - - 



Dp. . __ 1 _ . 

. July-October 

1,563 


Siam - t _ 



Bangkok.. T . 

. Dec. 20-25 

3 

1 

Do 

. Dee. 26-Feb 20. . * 

64 

25 

Sierra Leone; 

Konno district. 

. Dec. 18-31_.i 

5 


Remarks 


Nov. 20-Doe. 2G, 1925: Cases. 95. 
Dec. 27, J 925- Feb. 27, 1020: 
Cases, 260. Mai. 2i-\pr % 
1926' Cases, 60. Reported as 
alastrim. 

Reported as alastrim. 

Do. 

Do. 


December, 1925* Cases, 3. 


July-Seplember, 1925 Deaths, 
1,157. 


Including municipalities ia Fed* 
era! District. 

Do. 


Augusfc-November, 1925: 
347; deaths, 0. 


Nov, 1-28, 1925: Cases, 9, 


May-June, 1925: Cases, 2,333.' 

July 12-Sept. 5, 1925: ' Cases, 21; 
deaths,- 6: 



Hay T, 1026 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELL % OW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to April 30, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continued 


Plaee 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Spain. 

Madrid 

Year 1925 


18 


Do 

Jan. 1-31 


1 


Malaga 

Nov. 29-Dee. 5 


2 


Do 

Dee. 27- Jan. 2 


l 



Dee, 20-26 

1 



Do 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 

1 



Do 

Jan. 10-Feb. 6 

9 



Do 

Feb 14-Apr. 3 

Mar. 28-Apr. 3 

8 



Straits Settlements: 

Penang . 

1 


Singapore. - 

Dec. 20-20 

1 

2 


~Do - 

Jan 10-16 

1 


Sumatra: 

Feb. 14-27 

2 



Switzerland 




June 28-Nov 21, 1925* Coses. 62; 

Lucerne 

Oct. 1-Nov 30 

8 

:::::::::: 

Dec. 27, 102, 5- Jon 30, 1926: 

Do 

Jan. 1-31 

5 


Cases, 37. 

Zurich.. 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 

1 


Trinidad (West Indies): 

Port of Spain 

Jan. 1-Mar. 20 

s 



Tunisia: 

Tunis 

Nov. 21-30 

2 



Do 

Dee. 11-31 __ 

10 

1 1 


Do 

Jan. 1-Feb. 20 

6 ! 


Union of South Africa: 

Ciipe Province 

Jan. 17-23 

1 


Outbreaks. 

Orange Free State— 

Kurranafl district _ 

Jan. 10-16 

■ 


Do. 

T.pdyhrand district 

Dee 27-Jan. 2 

_ ' 


Do. 

Transvaal— 

Belfast district 

do 

1 

i 

Do. 

Germision district 

Jan 2-9 




Do, 

Prctmia district 

Dec. 6-12 


i ; 

Outbreaks*. In native compound. 
Mexican steamer Montezuma, at 

On vessel .. 

Feb. 21 



2 | 



1 



Port of Ensenada, Mexico. 


TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria: 

Algiers.. 

Nov. l-Dcc. 20-... 

2 


Do. 

Jan. l-Mar. 29 

30 


Argentina: 




Rosario 

Oct. 13-Dec. 3l_ - - 

2 


Bulgaria 

Sept* 1-Dec, 31 

50 

3 

Sofia 

Dec. 25-31 

1 


Do 

Jan, 8-14 

, . 2 


Canary Islands: 




Santa Cruz de Teneriife 

Mar. 8-14 

1 


Chile 





Aehao 

Dec. 15-31 

1 


Bulnes 

do. 

1 


Chilian , . 

do 

24 


Concepcion : * „ _ 

do 

6 


Linares 

do.. 

1 


Los Angeles 

-..-do. 

5 


Peneo : 

do 

2 


San Carlos... 

'....-do. 

1 


Talca. 

do 

1 


Valparaiso. 

Nov. 29-Jan. 2-.-. 

1 

2 


Dec. 15-31. - 

4 


China: 




“ 1 Aatong...... 

Nov. 29-Dec. 27... 

• 5 

1 

Do 

Jan. 4-Mar. 7 ; 

7 


Hongkong 

Dee. 27-Jan, 2 

1 


Manchuria — 




* Harbin ... 

Dec. 17-Feb. 4 

3 


Caseehoslovakia 

October-December 

146 

1 

Egypt 




Alexandria 

Jan. 8-Feb. 25 

2 


Cairo 

Nov. 5-Dec. 16 

. 3 

2 

Port Said-..— „ 

Nov. 19-25. 

1 


Bo - 

Mar. 12-18 _ 

1 

”* 

Esthonia. 

Jan. 1-31 

6 

! - T , 


Dec. 15-31, 1025. Cases, 40. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued H 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to April 30, 1926 — Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER— Continued 


Place ! 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Finland _J 




France— 

July-Oetober 

a 


Greece 



Athens 

Nov. 1-20 

ii 

2 

Do 

Saloniki < 

Jan, 1-Mar. 31 

45 

1 

9 

Do 

Feb. 2-8 

1 


Hungarv... 



Ireland: 

Cork County- 

Cork 

Dec. 26-Jan. 1 

2 


Do 

Jan. 2-8 

5 


D iimanway 

Nov. 14 

1 


Galway County 

Oct. 17 

1 


Kerry County— 

Lis towel.. 

Mar. 7-13 

1 


Wexford County— 

Gorey 

do 

1 


Latvia 

October-December 

12 


TJfhnnnin , , . 


Mexico... 




A guascalientes 

Dec. 14-19 

1 


Durango 

Dec. 1-31 


1 

Do“ __ , _ 

Jan. 1-31 


1 


Dec. 8-28 


2 

Do 

Dpn. SS-.Tan .4 


1 

Mexico City 

Nov. 22-Dec. 26... 

50 


Do 

Dec. 27-Mar. 20 

sa 


San Luis Potosi 

Feb. G-i3 

i 

Tampico 

Dec. 21-Jan. 10.— 

i 

i 

Torreon 

November, 1925... 


i 

Vera Cruz 

Feb. 12 


i 

Morocco .. 

August-Deeember. 

93 


Norway 




Palestine: 

Gaza 

Dec. 18 

1 


Haifa 

Mar. 16-22 

1 


Jaffa . . 

Dec. 1-7 

1 


Do 

Feb. 23-Mar. 1 

1 


Nazareth _ _ ■ 

Nov. 3-9 

1 


Tfrvrrdeh 

Mar. 16-22 

1 


Safari _ _ 

Nov. 24-30 

1 


Tel- Aviv 

do__ 

1 


Do .. . _ 

Mar. 9-15 ! 

1 


Tiberias^ 

do 

2 


Peru: 

Arpqnipa 

October-December 


3 

Poland 

Oct. 11- Jan. 2 

462 ! 

44 

Do. 

Jan. 3-16 

190 

14 

Rumania 



Copatantza - __ 

Feb. 1-Mar- 10 

2 


Russia . - 



Do „ 




Turkey: 

C onstantinople - 

Jan, 24-30 

3 


Do— i 

Feb. 9-22 

5 

- 3 

Union of South Africa _ _ 




Capo Province. - 

Oct. 1-31 

63 

5 

DO 

Nov. 8-Dec. 31 

47 

8 

Do 

Jan. l-Feb. 27 

74 

- 14 

G?a h amstnwn 

Jan. 24-30 

2 


Middleburg district 

Natal __ 

Dec. 6-12 

1 


Oct- 1-Dee. 5 

1 


00 

Jan. 1-31 

9 

.3 

Durban 

3&n. 3-Mar. 6 

4 



Remarks 


October, 1925 I case. 
December, 1925: Cases, 12. 


Xovembe r-Deccmb er. 
Cases. 10. 


1925 


Rural distikt. 

Do. 

September-Octcber, 1925: Cases, 
9; deaths, 1. 

July-September, 1925: Deaths, 
90. 


Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral District. 

Do. 


November -December, 
Cases, 2,* 


1925: 


July-Oetober, 1925: Cases, 181; 
deaths, 22. 

May-Jum?, 1925: Cases, 10,680. 
July-Qetober, 1925: Cases, 6,035. 


From, unofficial sources (press). 

October, 1925: Cases, 88; deaths, 
7 (colored) . Cases, European, 
7. December, 1925: Cases, 78; 
deaths, 9. Colored: Cases, 73; 
deaths, 9. January, 1926: 
Cases, 94; deaths, 18. Euro- 
pean cases, a. 

Colored. 


Do. 

European. On farm. 
Colored. 
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THE LEPROSY PROBLEM IN THE UNITED STATES 


By 0 . E. Denney, Surgeon (E), United States Public Health Service, Medical Officer in Charge U. S. 

Marine Hospital No. 66 (National Leprosarium, CarvUle, La.) 

That leprosy now exists in the United States and has existed here 
for a great many years is a truism which seldom occurs to the average 
person until newspaper headlines attract attention to some unfor- 
tunate person who is afflicted with the disease. Then, after a few 
days’ hysterical attention to the subject, the question again drops 
into temporary oblivion. 

In some of our States leprosy has long been a problem of impor- 
tance, because of its presence in neighborhoods populated by descend- 
ants of certain of the earlier settlers, and of the fact that its propaga- 
tion there is due to factors not well understood. For lack of better 
explanations, racial or family predisposition, local habits and customs, 
and the like, are ascribed as causes. In other States, particularly 
those with large seaports, cases of leprosy develop among immigrants 
who have been admitted with the disease in an early and undiagnos- 
able form, and the disease has spread, slowly, to be sure, among the 
native population. A third source of infection is that found in our 
military and maritime population, in the soldier or seaman who has 
lived in an infected territory for a number of years, has contracted 
the disease, and later returned to his native country. 

Geographically, we consider the Gulf Coast States as the most 
important foci of leprosy; for it is here that we recognize indisputable 
evidence of the continued propagation of leprosy, and here the disease 
has existed for generations, having been sustained by contact with 
tropical America through commercial sources, through slave traffic, 
and, in addition, in the case of certain parts of Louisiana, probably 
augmented through the settling of the country by the Acadians. 

A conservative estimate of the prevalence of leprosy in continental 
United States places the number at approximately 1,200. A reliable 
estimate of the number of lepers who have resided in the United 
States is well nigh impossible, and for many reasons. It is probable 
that many times leprosy has been confused with other diseases with 
which it has symptoms in common; furthermore, leprosy has not 
been consistently reported to health officials, and the public records 
must, of necessity, represent but a surface scratching. Then, too, 
in many instances physicians have hesitated to make a report of 
knovm cases of leprosy because of the unwarranted hysteria that 

92551®— 26 X (923) , * 
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would have "been provoked by the report of the presence of a case of 
leprosy in a neighborhood where no suitable facilities existed for 
isolation and treatment, and where the leper had been permitted and 
encouraged to move on. Sometimes this method of dealing with 
lepers has been most humiliating to the leper and disgraceful to 
the community. 

It was evident more than 30 years ago that some concerted action 
was necessary if the progress of leprosy in the United States was to 
be checked, and plans were formulated for having the Federal Gov- 
ernment assume control of the situation. Constructive effort, how- 
ever, did not crystallize until February 3, 1917, when Congress 
enacted legislation and provided funds for the establishment of a 
National Home for Lepers. The entrance of the United States 
into the World War prevented active measures toward this project, 
although a committee was appointed to select a site for the proposed 
Leper Home. This committee met with great opposition in obtain- 
ing a site, because no State cared to cede territory to the Govern- 
ment for use as a leper settlement, and final solution of the matter 
was arrived at by purchasing from the State of Louisiana the estate 
occupied by the Louisiana Leper Home. 

It is interesting to note that, even in the State of Louisiana, where 
leprosy has been endemic for many generations, the greatest difficulty 
was encountered by that State in establishing its own leper colony. 
In 1894, responding to a series of popular outbursts, manifested in 
the daily press and through the medical bodies of the State, the 
State legislative, then in session, passed an act creating a board of 
control, whose office was to provide a home for lepers and its sub- 
sequent care. In August, 1S94, this board was appointed, and 
September was organized after due promulgation of thj^aetrr<iit 
every hand obstacles were thrown in the way of the board’s efforts 
to fulfill the duty imposed upon them. 

When a desirable site was found and almost secured, misguided 
judgment refused to sanction the erection of the asylum for .these 
unfortunate victims of leprosy, even though for yearn they had been 
, allowed to travel on the street cars, eat at public restaurants, beg on 
the public thoroughfares, and otherwise expose an unguarded public. 

A site was finally secured by lease for five yearn in Iberville Parish. 
This was the old “Indian Camp” plantation, desirable in every 
way for the home of the charges of the board, except with regard to 
accessibility. 

On November 30, 1894, the first contingent of lepers was trans- 
ported from , New Orleans, by night, to their present home. This 
was accomplished with the greatest difficulty, on a coal barge, towed 
by a tug. The appalling details of the trip were depicted in the daily 
vpress. , , 1 
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For a time the existence of the home was threatened by the in- 
habitants of the Parish. A rational judgment, however, supplanted 
an early and misguided prejudice, and the poor sufferers were only 
the more pitied because they desired for themselves the isolation 
which the law compelled. 

In 1900 the legislature of the State of Louisiana appropriated a 
sum of money to purchase a more convenient and suitable site for the 
State Leper Home, and the property under consideration was sur- 
veyed and plans were made for the building of a leprosarium. Local 
protests against the moving of the Leper Home to a site near New 
Orleans soon reached such a height of prejudice that, shortfy before 
the actual occupation of the proposed new site, all existing buildings 
on the plantation were burned to the ground. 

The committee appointed by the Surgeon General to select a site 
for the National Leprosarium (in accordance with the Act of Febru- 
ary 3, 1917), by elimination of available locations, recommended 
that the Federal Government purchase the Louisiana Leper Home at 
Carville. The sale was consummated January 3, 1921, and, for the 
first time since the foundation of the Government, specific provision 
was made for lepers who might be found among its employees, 
especially those returning from service overseas. At the time when 
the United States Public Health Service assumed control of the 
Leper Home, facilities existed for approximately SO beds and the 
Home was filled to capacity. Almost immediately steps were taken 
to enlarge the home and to rehabilitate existing buildings, and the 
number of patients was quickly increased to 172. 

By act of Congress, March 4, 1923, appropriating the sum of 
$6^5,000 further progress was made in the building program, so that 
housing facilities for approximately 425 patients became available 
in 1924, and steps were at once taken to hospitalize known lepers at 
large. 

The act of February 3, 1917, authorizing and directing the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service to establish a leper home, 
designated that patients should be received under rules and regula- 
tions prepared by the Surgeon General with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and that there should be received into 
the said home — 

1. Any person afflicted with leprosy who presents himself or her- 
self for care, detention, and treatment, or 

2. Who may be apprehended under authority of the United States 
Quarantine acts, or 

3. Any person afflicted with leprosy duly consigned to said' home 

by the proper health authorities of any State, Territory, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 1 

Therefore, upon request of these authorities, the Surgeon General 
of the Public Health Service is authorized to send for any person 
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afflicted with leprosy within the respective jurisdictions of the proper 
health authorities and to convey him to the leprosarium for deten- 
tion and treatment. 1 ' 

To contract leprosy is not a crime. It is, in most cases, unavoid- 
able. Once a leper is in detention, however, it is a crime against 
society for him to abscond and subject Ms fellow human beings to 
the risk of contracting a malady that is practically incurable. To 
restrain* such an individual is for the public good. This the law 
does with justice. 

With few exceptions, the lepers at Carville are contented with 
their lot. In comfortable quarters .located on a beautiful 358-acre 
tract of land, with good food, excellent medical and surgical atten- 
tion and nursing, and a diversity of amusements, these unfortunates, 
the wards of the Government, are living out their lives without 
worry and in full realization of the fact that they are no longer a 
menance to the health and contentment of their fellow beings. 

Leprosy was the first disease concerning which specific regulations 
were made in the United States regarding the transportation of in- 
fected persons. The Interstate Quarantine Regulations have pro- 
vided rules for the safe transport of lepers since 1912. The revised 
regulations prescribe the following procedure: 

Sec. 5. Travel of lepers . — Common carriers shall not accept for transportation 
or transport in interstate traffic any person known by them to be afflicted with 
leprosy, nor shall any person so afflicted accept such transportation except as 
hereinafter provided. 

(a) A person afflicted with leprosy shall be permitted to accept transportation 
upon presentation of permits from the Burgeon General of the United States 
Public Health Service, or his accredited representative, and from the health 
authorities of the States, Territories, or District of Columbia to and from which 
he intends to travel, stating that such person may be received under such restric- 
tions, which shall be specified in each instance, as will prevent the spread of 
the disease, provided such person shall have agreed in writing to comply, and 
does so comply, with the restrictions as specified. 

(b) Any person who presents symptoms of leprosy and who is traveling or 

who has left the State where he resides in violation of the above regulations shall 
be detained, and, if proved to be a leper, shall be returned to such State or re- 
moved to such Federal station as the Secretary of the Treasury may designate, 
and the proper health authorities notified. \ 

The Standard Railway Sanitary Code has practically the same re- 
strictions relative to the transportation of lepers, as follows: 

Sec. 8, Leprosy, — Common carriers shall not accept for transportation nor 
transport in auv railway train, or other conveyance any person known to them 
to be afflicted with leprosy, unless such person presents permits from the Burgeon 
General of the United States Public Health Service or his accredited repre- 
■ aentative, and from Jhe State department of health of the States from which and 
to which, he is traveling, stating that such person may be received under such 
— — — — — — — ? - - — — - — « ... 

1 Vhe regulations governing the administration of the leprosarium were duly written, promulgated, and 
^..^pttblished in Public Health Reports for December 22, 1022. 
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Some of the patients' cottages and site of proposed infirmary building 
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Patients’ cottages. Part of campus, with oak and pecan tree: 


Clarification system for treating the Mississippi River water, and some of the warehouses 
and laundry buildings 


The modern dairy barn 
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restrictions as will prevent the spread of the disease, and said restrictions shall 
be specified in each instance; and no person knowing or suspecting himself to 
be afflicted with leprosy, nor any person acting for him, shall apply for, procure, 
or accept transportation from any common carrier unless such permits hay© 
been received and are presented, and unless the person so afflicted agrees; to’ 
comply and does so comply with the restrictions ordered. 

After the necessary State permits are received, patients are trans- 
ferred to the leprosarium accompanied by a medical officer of the 
Public Health Service. A compartment is provided for the patient, 
who is strictly isolated during the trip. All dishes and utensils are 
disinfected before leaving the compartment, all secretions or dis- 
charges are disinfected and properly disposed of, and the space occu- 
pied is disinfected upon being evacuated by the patient. 

Isolation of lepers while being transported may be carried out with 
entire safety. Objection is often made by the railway officials to 
assigning space for this purpose. However, under the interstate , 
quarantine regulations issued by the Secretary of the Treasury, a 
common carrier can not refuse space, if such be available. As now 
practiced by the Public Health Service, the transportation of lepers 
is effected without exposing the public to any danger of infection. 

Since occupation of the home by the Public Health Service, the 
entire premises, portions of which were formerly heavily wooded * 
swamp lands, have been reclaimed and placed under cultivation or 
used for pasturage. Extensive drainage has been completed, render- 
ing the soil more valuable for farming purposes and effectually 
diminishing the mosquito nuisance which has been a menace in the 
past. Permanent gravel-surfaced roads have been built throughout 
the premises, rendering all parts accessible. A herd of dairy and 
beef cattle, selected stock from the United States Marine Hospital 
at Fort Stanton. N. Mex., has been transferred to the leprosarium 
and a modern dairy has been constructed, so that abundant dairy 
products are available. The live oaks, which are among the most 
beautiful in the State of Louisiana, are given the careful tree surgery 
to which they are entitled, and many similar shade trees have been 
planted for the permanent beautification of the grounds. 

The property faces on the Mississippi River, facilitating the 
handling of freight by steamboats. The railroad station is located 
approximately 6 miles distant, the intervening country, being sparsely 
settled, furnishing some degree of isolation. The climate is sub- 
tropical, so that out-of-door life for the patients is possible during the 
entire year. 

A typical cottage for patients consists of 12 private rooms, a recrea- 
tion room, adequate bathing and toilet facilities, and two large 
screened verandas. The cottages are furnished with steam heat, 
hot and cold water, electric lights, and are well ventilated. The 
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purpose of suet a cottage is to give each patient a room and surround- 
ings which might be considered as his home. In order that the 
patients may conveniently pass from one building to another, each 
structure within the colony limits is connected with its neighbor by 
a screened, covered walk. 

The present hospital proper consists of four wards set aside for male 
and female patients who may be suffering from advanced leprosy 
or from intercurrent diseases. Modem facilities are available for 
the care of such cases and include the following: A well-equipped 
surgery; dental laboratory; X-ray department; eye, ear, nose, and 
throat department; physiotherapy department; and a clinic set 
aside for experimental treatments. A well-equipped laboratory is 
maintained for routine clinical examinations, as well as for research 
purposes. 

The kitchen is centrally located and so arranged that the food may 
be prepared by nonleprous personnel and then passed into the main 
dining room where the service is operated upon the cafeteria system. 
Dishes and all utensils which are used in the dining room are washed 
and sterilized in mechanical dish-swashing machines, thereby reducing 
to a minimum the possibility of secondary or cross infection. 

At stated intervals, physical and bacterioscopic examinations are 
made and patients showing clinical improvement are segregated, so 
far as possible, from their fellows. After repeated examinations, 
any leper who has shown clinical improvement for a year and has 
not within that time been found to be bacterioseopically a leper is 
placed under special observation for a period of two years, at the end 
of which time he is given final consideration. Should he success- 
fully pass this final examination, he is recommended for parole and 
released subject to further examinations by his State health authori- 
ties once each six months for a period of three years. Should his 
condition continue to be satisfactory, he is given his final discharge 
as a case of arrested leprosy, no longer a menace to the public health. 

The consensus of opinion among leprologists, as expressed in the 
resolutions of numerous conferences and in monographs on the sub- 
jeet, is that leprosy is a dangerous, communicable disease and that, 
in the light of our present knowledge, segregation of all lepers is 
essential to the complete eradication of the disease. The drastic 
action necessary to accomplish this problem of vital importance is 
not only handicapped in most countries of the world by the lack of 
adequate legislation for the complete isolation of lepers and the great 
difficulties to be overcome in breaking strong social ties and the cus- 
tom? lepers as individuals or classes, but by the prospective 

■^^nditure of tremendous sums of money witih whiqh to maintain 
tile segregation. ./ , 
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It is recognized that each country is confronted with the solution 
of a leper problem, and that methods which appear to be applicable 
in one community are not practicable in another. Rigid segregation 
of all lepers in the United States is an ideal, the achievement of which, 
however, will call for some sacrifice. 
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CURRENT WORLD PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 

REVIEW OF THE MONTHLY EPIDEMIOLOGICAL REPORT ISSUED MARCH 15, 1926, 
BY THE HEALTH SECTION OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS' SECRETARIAT i 

No serious influenza outbreaks occurred in Europe during the past 
winter, at least none to the end of February, according to the data 
made available by the Epidemiological Report issued March 15 by 
the health section of the League of Nations 7 Secretariat. The general 
mortality, which is a very sensitive index of any unusual prevalence 
of the more serious respiratory diseases, showed only a slight winter 
increase in most European cities, and in the cities of the British 
Isles it was unusually low. Recent mortality in some oi the larger 
cities is given below: 

Mortality from all causes in certain European cities , by weeks, January 8-February 

27 , 1926 


Annual rale per 1,000 in the week ended— 


City 

January 

February 

9 

16 

23 

30 

6 

13 

20 

27 

105 English cities 

14.5 

33.6 

15.2 

14.2 

13.6 

12.7 

14.2 

13.2 

London 

14.0 

13,7 

15.9 

14 5 

12.1 

12.2 

13.8 

12.8 

Glasgow 

19.9 

17.4 

17.2 

15.7 

16.4 

15.7 

15.7 

18.2 

Belfast 

16.6 

18.7 

15.4 

15.2 

17.5 

13.1 

15.4 

16.5 

Stockholm 

11 6 

30.7 

12.4 

14.2 

14.7 

12.9 

14.5 


Copenhagen _ ___ 

18.1 

13.5 

13.0 

13.5 

11.3 

11.4 

14.4 


46 German cities 

11.3 

10.3 

11.6 

11.9 

11.8 

11.8 



Berlin .. _ 

i 12.1 

10.6 

11.9 

11.7 

11.6 

12.0 



Warsaw 

1 15.7 

34.1 

13.6 

13.9 

17.1 

14.4 


16.9 

Paris i 

14.9 15.1 16.6 

15.9 16.1 


i Bates by 10-day periods. 


The recent rise in mortality in United States cities reached its peak 
in the week ended March 27, when the rate for 68 large cities was 
19.4. The following week the rate dropped to 17.7. Although prac- 


i From the Statistical Office, U. S, Public Health Service. 
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tically all sections of the country hare shown a marked increase in 
mortality, the southern cities, and particularly the southwestern, 
were affected first and the north Atlantic and New England cities 
were affected last. In most southern cities the maximum mortality 
was reported approximately one month earlier than in northern 
cities, such as Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. 

Plague . — The Mediterranean area continued to be nearly free from 
human plague. Egypt reported only two cases of plague in the period 
from December 9 to March 13; one at Minia on March 4 and one at 
Alexandria on March 13. Unofficial sources reported two cases of 
plague in February at Heraclion, in Greece. 

Plague deaths in India in the four weeks ended January 16 were 
6,332, approximately 50 per cent higher than in the preceding four 
weeks, but were only slightly more than 50 per cent of the total in the 
corresponding four weeks a year ago. The Punjab and the United 
Provinces showed the principal increase, while the incidence of the 
disease diminished in the greater part of southern India. March 
and April are the months of maximum plague incidence in India, and 
present indications are that the plague situation will continue favora- 
•ble during the first half of the current year. 

In Madagascar, the number of plague cases declined from 400 in 
December to 334 in January and 277 in February, but tile incidence 
in each of these months was somewhat higher than in the correspond- 
ing months of the preceding two years. 

Guayaquil reported 34 cases of plague in January as compared with 
21 in December and 10 in November. 

Cholera ,— “There are three principal centers of the disease ” 
(cholera), says the report, “namely, the southern part of Madras 
Presidency, Bengal and neighboring districts in India, and the 
Menam Valley in Siam. In addition, a few Provinces irt the Philip- 
pine Islands, chiefly those around the Bay of Manila, are infected. 
An epidemic also broke out in Cambodia, Indo-China, during 
February.” 

Deaths from cholera in the Provinces of India 


Province 

1925-20 

1924-25 

Nov. 22- 
Bec. 19 

Dec. 20- 
Jan. 10 

Dec. 21- 
Jan, 17 

Northwest frontier . 

0 

0 

0 

Kashmir , . 

0 

0 

20 


0 

0 

0 

„ 

Ofllhi . 

0 

k 0 

0 

United Provinces ; „ * 

694 

2 fr 

1 


245 

222 

131 

Bengal Presidency... — . .... 

1, 66© 

1,277 

95 

1,405 

209 

fiBBftit Provinces * 

iptas Presidency. 

Hyderabad State — _ _ _ _ „ , 

rr;-; — — — -- 

o, 

3,241 i 
0 
0 

0 

4,408; 

.. 0! 

: • f 

0 

4,024 

0 

- * 29 


56 

25 

157 

Ote Indian States. .... 

0 

0 

9 

— ' 

6,158 

mm 

5,985 
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In Siam, the number of cases of cholera declined from 1,043 in the 
two weeks ended December 5 to 764 in the following two weeks, and 
gradually reached the low figure of 225 in the two weeks ended 
February 13* According to the Epidemiological Report, “It is not 
unlikely that a fresh increase will occur in March and April, as May 
is the usual month of maximum cholera incidence in Siam.” 

The sudden cholera outbreak in French Indo- China resulted in 958 
cases in February, of which 893 were in Cambodia, 60 in Annam, and 
5 in Cochin-China. 

Smallpox. — The incidence of smallpox in northern England de- 
clined during February and the first half of March; 411 cases were 
reported in the two weeks ended March 13 as compared with 727 in 
the two weeks ended January 30, the peak of the outbreak. 

On the European Continent, very little smallpox has been reported 
in recent months, and the situation is more favorable than a year ago. 
In Switzerland there were only 11 cases during the four weeks ended 
February 27, compared with 70 and 333 cases, respectively, during the 
corresponding periods of the two preceding years. In Spain, only 51 
deaths were reported in December, 1925, compared with 252 in 
December, 1924. “Only 38 cases were reported during December 
in the Ukraine, and 103 cases during November in the remainder of 
European Russia, which are probably the lowest returns on record,” 
states the report. In France, the number of cases declined from 85 
in November to 39 in February. Only occasional, sporadic cases 
were reported in the remainder of Europe. 

The number of cases of smallpox declined during January and 
February in Egypt, Algeria, and Tunisia. The disease appears to be 
only slightly prevalent in the remainder of Africa at the present time. 

In the United States, smallpox ha s been much less prevalent the 
past winter than a year ago. An outbreak of mild smallpox occurred 
in Florida in January. The majority of cases were reported in 
Miami, Tampa, and Jacksonville. A severe outbreak of virulent 
smallpox occurred in Los Angeles. There were 49S 1 eases reported 
in January and February and 85 deaths, indicating a fatality of about 
17 per cent. The number of new cases had declined in the second 
half of March, but the fatality rate was still high. 

In India, where smallpox has been unusually epidemic for some 
months past, the incidence continued to increase during January, and 
more than twice as many cases were reported in that month as were 
reported in the corresponding month of any of the preceding five years. 
The outbreak is most severe in Orissa, where there were 8,091 cases 
and 1^564 deaths during the four weeks ended February 6. 

t Later reports slicm 507 eases of smallpox in Los Angeles in January and February, 1026,— Ed » 
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Deaths from smallpox in the Provinces of India 


Province 

1925 

1926 

1925 

Dec. 5-Jan. 2 

i Jan. 3-30 

; 

Jan. 4-31 


N orthwest frontier - „ 

119 

111 

7 

Punjab : 

719 

904 

150 

Delhi 

0 

0 

0 

United Provinces 

73 

296 

59 

Bihar and Orissa 

3, 152 
414 

2,039 

621 

493 

Bengal Presidency - 

587 

Assam__ _ _ 

101 

82 

91 

190 

, 25 

Central Provinces 

133 

Madras Presidency 

138 

218 

517 

Hyderabad State 

34 

0 

2 

Bombay Presidencv 

170 

330 

312 

Burma 

39 

99 

114 

Other Indian States 

27 

47 

21 


Total— 

3,068 

4, 946 

2,420 



Enteric fever . — The incidence of enteric fever in most European 
countries continued lower during January and February than during 
the same period of the preceding two years. 

In Japan, a considerable increase in the cases of enteric fever took 
place at the beginning of the year, “due to epidemic outbreaks in 
the Provinces of Fukuoka and Kumamoto in the southern island of 
Kiusku and at Tokio.” From January 1 to February 20, the cases 
for the whole of Japan numbered 8,182, as compared with 5,134 during 
the corresponding period of 1925. 

Lethargic encephalitis . — In the few countries reporting on lethargic 
encephalitis, no change in the incidence of the disease was indicated 
during January and February. A somewhat lower incidence than in 
the previous year was reported by England and Wales, Denmark, 
Sweden, Italy, and the United States. 

Scarlet fever . — “The incidence of scarlet fever diminished slowly 
during February in most European countries, the decline being great- 
est in southern Europe,” states the report. 

Diphtheria . — Diphtheria was less prevalent during the past winter 
than in the winter of 1924-25 in Scandinavia, Germany, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, and Italy, but somewhat more prevalent in Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, and the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes. 

Measles. — Measles has been epidemic in a number of European 
, countries during the past winter, and the February reports for many 
of the couhtries did not indicate whether or not the maximum in- 
cidence had been reached. In Denmark and Bulgaria, the maximum 
incidence seems to have occurred in January, while in Hungary the 
peak seems to have occurred in November. 

Mortality in the city of Moscotv , — A special note in the Epidemio- 
: logical Report for March gives some interesting statistics on mortality 
in the city of Moscow in recent years. 
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The death rate for the city indicates a marked improvement in 
health conditions during the last three years as compared with the 
immediately preceding years or with the pre-war years. The 
general death rate per 1,000 inhabitants was 27.0 in 1901-1910 and 
22.7 in 1911, and during the typhus epidemics it rose to 45.1 in 1919 
and 41.4 in 1920. Since 1920 it has declined, as shown in the follow- 
ing annual rates: 26.3 in 1921, 29.0 in 1922, 14.7 in 1923, 15.8 in 1924, 
and 14.7 for the first 10 months of 1925. 

A comparison of the age distribution of the population of Moscow 
with that of Paris and London shows that Moscow has a compara- 
tively larger proportion in the young adult ages and a much smaller 
proportion in the ages over 60. If these facts are taken into consider- 
ation and the total death rates of Moscow and Paris arc standardized 
according to the age distribution of London, the resulting death rate 
for Moscow is 17.5 (instead of the crude rate of 14.7) and for Paris 
is 16.8 (instead of 14.8). On this basis the Moscow rate is slightly 
higher than the Paris rate and much higher than the 11.4 rate for 
London. 

The mortality in specific age groups is compared with that of 
London and Paris. The most striking difference in the cities is the 
much higher death rate among the children under 5 years of age in 
Moscow than in either London or Paris. Moscow also reported 
a much lower death rate for the ages 60 and over than London or 
Paris, 


Death rates per l t 00Q inhabitants , by age , in Moscow , London , and Paris 


Age 

Moscow, 

1923 

London, 

1923 

Paris, 

1921 

j Ago 

Moscow, 

1923 

London, 

1923 

Paris, 

1921 

0-4 

812 

22.0 

58.3 

! 40-49 

11.6 

8.0 

10.4 

$-0 

5.8 

2.2 

5.3 

' 50-59 1 

18.8 ! 

i 16. i 

19.3 

10-19 

3.7 

2.0 1 
3.1 

4,4 

60 and over ! 

44.4 

58,5 

57.2 

20-29 

IS 

6.0 

All ugos 

1L7 

| 11.4 

i 1 

14. S 

30-39 

6.7 

4.3 

7.1 



A marked improvement in the epidemic situation in Moscow is 
shown by the decline during 1923 and 1924 in the number of deaths 
from the more serious epidemic diseases such as typhus, relapsing 
fever, dysentery, and smallpox. Mortality from tuberculosis also 
declined and a reduction in the number of deaths due to violence 
other than suicide and homicide contributed no little to the lowering 
of the total number of deaths. 
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Deaths from certain causes in the city of Moscow , 1822-1924 


Cause of death 

1922 

1923 

1 1924 

Typhus. _ - 

3, 283 

102 

27 

Relapsing fever 

2,651 

539 

37 

2 

Enteric fever 

161 

211 

Cholera 

156 

0 

0 

D vsentei y - . 

1, 621 
170 

247 

352 

Smallpox „ 

24 

5 

Scarlet fever 

760 

696 

1,508 

1,061 

Measles - - 


430 

Tuberculosis. „ „ 

3,590 

2,374 

2,849 

748 

2,831 

717 

Violence other than suicide and homicide 



PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

Use of Malaria School Census Card. L. M. Fisher. Public 
Health Bulletin No. 156 (U. S. Public Health Service), pp. 72-84. 
(Abstracted by L. D. Fricks.) 

Sixty-five thousand malaria school census cards were sent out by 
the State health department of South Carolina during 1922 and 
1923. The cards were mailed to the school-teachers, who distrib- 
uted them to the pupils. The pupils took the cards home and the 
information was supplied by the parents. The cards were then 
returned to the teacher and mailed to the State health department. 
Ten thousand and eighty-five cards were returned. Thirteen per 
cent of the rural population of the State was included in this census. 
Thirteen per cent of those included in the census of 1922 were reported 
as having malaria, and 6.15 per cent in the census of 1923. The 
chief advantages claimed for the malaria school census card are its 
cheapness, ease of employment, its ability to locate malaria foci and 
show the general distribution of malaria, and its value in stimulating 
interest in malaria and malaria control. 

A Program of a County Organization for Anti-Malaria Work. 
W. G. Smiliie. Public Health Bulletin No. 156, pp. 32-43. (Ab- 
stracted by L. D. Fricks.) 

This program is based on the county health unit as it is con- 
stituted in the Southern States. The first step in carrying out the 
program is that of determining the distribution of malaria in the 
county by case reports collected through various channels and 
analyzed, and by malaria mosquito surveys. The collection of this 
information accurately will consume much time. When collected 
it should be spotted on the county map. Certain precautions which 
should be taken by the county health officer in carrying out control 
measures are outlined, such as the charging of drainage expenditures 
against the county health budget. 

} Spore-Bearing Gas-Formers in the Ohio liver at Cincinnati. Henry 

Sohn. Fourth Annual Report of Ohio Conference on Water Purifica- 
tion, HovemW, 1924, pp. 85-89. (Abstracted by R. E. Thompson.) 
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Of 99 samples of Ohio River water examined for spore-bearing gas 
formers during period March-October, 1924, 21 were found to con- 
tain such organisms. Of these unpurified cultures, IS were capable 
of growing aerobically and 16 grew anaerobically. Only 6 of the 21 
positive mixed cultures survived plating and purifying processes 
and proved capable of fermenting lactose. All 6 were spore bearers 
and 4 of them grew aerobically. The remaining 15 positive cultures 
were apparently due to symbiotic growth of spore-bearing types. 
The rate of gas formation by the spore-bearing types encountered 
was too slow to cause serious interference with gas production by 
colon group organisms. During the same period 85 per cent of 
routine presumptive positive tests on Ohio River water were con- 
firmed when subjected to usual confirmatory tests for B. coli. 

The Bacterial Content of Ice Cream. A. E. Fay and N. E. Olson. 
Kansas Agriculture Experiment Station, Manhattan, Kansas. 
Journal of Dairy Science , Vol. 7, Ko. 4, July, 1924, pp. 330-356. 
(Abstracted by R. E. Tarbett.) 

In the introduction the authors call attention to the enormous 
increase in the production of ice cream in the United States — 80,000,000 
gallons consumed in 1909 and 260,000,000 gallons in 1920, an increase 
of 225 per cent. Increased demand has brought about improved 
methods of manufacture as well as regulatory laws. A few attempts 
have been made to regulate the bacterial content of ice cream. 
Data, however, upon which a fair bacterial standard might be based 
are very limited. 

A rather complete review of the literature covering bacteriological 
examinations of ice cream is given. 

The experiment carried on by the authors was for the purpose of 
studying the factors affecting the bacterial content of ice cream and 
the possibilities of producing a cream with low count under com- 
mercial conditions, the ultimate object being the establishment of 
a bacterial standard. The experiments were carried on in a plant 
having an average output of 200 gallons of ice cream per day. The 
plant methods, preparation of mix, pasteurization, homogenization, 
aging, freezing, and bacteriological methods are described. Pasteuri- 
zation of the mix was, for the most part, at 150° F. for 30 minutes. 
Some variations were made both as to temperature and time, the 
temperature variations being between 140° and 152°, and the time 
from 20 to 30 minutes. 

In all, 28 runs were made; the first S followed the customs and 
practices of the plant and the remainder were under the direct super- 
vision of the authors. The average results are as follows: 

(The results are expressed in total bacteria per gram as determined 
by standard agar plate counts incubated 24 hours at 37.5° 0.) 
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Mix before pasteurizing (calculated) (determined from the mix 
before the butter was added and from the butter), 17,261,926; after 
pasteurizing, 219,953; after homogenizing, 277,475; before aging, 
191,782; before freezing, 192,362; after freezing, 236,688, and after 
hardening 48 hours, 186,320. 

The average bacterial count of the finished product for the runs 
not supervised was 617,357 bacteria per gram as against 35,432 for 
the supervised runs. 

Considerable space is devoted to analyses of the results obtained 
in each step of the process, together with the effect upon three types 
of bacteria producing acid and gas with laetose*and liquifying gelatin. 

Eleven conclusions are given, the most important one being that it 
is possible and practicable consistently to produce ice cream con- 
taining less than 100,000 bacteria per gram by pasteurizing at 150° F. 
for 30 minutes and by using utensils that have been thoroughly 
cleansed and steamed. 

Memphis Surveys Its Milk Supply. Anon. Nation’s Health , 
Vol. 8, No. 1 , January, 1926, p. 55. (Abstracted by W. E. Harden- 
bergh.) 

Results of an investigation carried on at Memphis, Tenn., showed 
that of the 364 families studied, 49.5 per cent obtained their supply 
directly from dairymen, 35.5 per cent from grocery stores, and the 
remainder from neighbors or unknown sources; 1.8 per cent used 
canned milk only, and 8 per cent used no milk at all. The per 
capita consumption for the entire city has increased from 0.51 pint 
in 1921 to 0.72 in 1924, 

About 50 per cent of the Memphis supply is pasteurized. The 
average bacterial count of pasteurized milk decreased from 684,200 
per e. c. in 1921 to 117,000 per c. c, in 1924. The bacteriological 
count of raw milk declined from 1,631,000 per c. c. in 1921 to 113,000 
in 1924. 

In an effort to increase the quality of milk, the department of 
health began, in 1923, to publish the milk scores of every distributor. 
The results of this action are not stated, but the average score in- 
creased from 70 to 81 for pasteurized and raw milk, respectively, in 
1923, to 85 and 86 in 1924. 

DEATH RATES IN A GROUP OF INSURED PERSONS 

RATES FOR FR1NCIFAL CAUSES OF DEATH FOR FEBRUARY, 1926 

The accompanying table is taken from the Statistical Bulletin for 
March, 1926, , published by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
and presents; the mortality experience of the industrial insurance 
^department of the company for February, 1926, as compared with 
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January and with February and year 1925. The rates are based on 
a strength of approximately 17,000,000 insured persons in the in- 
dustrial populations of the United States and Canada. 

The death rate in this group of persons for February, 1926, wa 3 
9.8 per 1,000, the same as that reported for January of this year and 
somewhat lower than that for February a year ago (10.3 per 1,000). 

With the exception of measles, influenza, and fatalities due to auto- 
mobile accidents, the February record is favorable. The measles 
mortality is running exceptionally high. The rise began in De- 
cember, when there was an increase in the rate to 4.3 from 1.7 per 
100,000 in November, and was exceptionally sharp in January and 
February — 9.5 and 13 per 100,000, respectively. 

While the death rate for influenza rose 37 per cent higher than the 
January rate, and was 11 per cent above that for February, 1925, 
there was no increase in pneumonia in February. 

The number of automobile fatalities for both January and Feb- 
ruary of this year exceeds the number for the corresponding months 
of 1925. 

Death rates ( annual basis) for principal causes per 1,000 lives exposed, January 
and February, 1926, and February and year, 1925 

^Industrial department, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co,] 


Rate per 100,000 lives exposed 1 


, Cause of death 





Total, all causes.-- 

982.7 J 

981.2 

1,027.0 1 

906.9 


Typhoid fever 

2.6 

3.9 

2.6 

1 4.6 

Measles 

13.0 

9.5 

2.1 

3.3 

Scarlet fever - 

4.6 

: 4.0 

4.2 

3,5 

Whooping cmigh __ 

7.4 

0.6 

7.0 

7.7 

Diphtheria... . _L - - 

9.6 

11.2 

its 

10.6 

Influenza.. 

37.0 

27.1 

33.3 

21.9 

Tuberculosis (all forms) — 

98.3 

91.0 

105.1 

98,0 

Of respiratory syptfim 

37.3 

81.4 

93.9 

85.8 

Cancer. P * I.-I 

69.1 

69.7 

72.0 ! 

70,5 

Diabetes meilitus 

15.8 

17.6 

17.0 

15.2 

Cfimhrftl hftmnrrhngft 

59.6 

60.0 i 

62.3 ■ 

53.5 

Organic diseases ofheart., 

144.2 

147.0 

, 148.0 1 

126.6 

Pneumonia (all forms) 

137.6 

138.0 1 

139. 7 ! 

88.5 

Other respiratory diseases „ 

15.9 

15.9 

18. 1 ■ 

13.3 

Diarrhea and enteritis 

15.0 

17.9 

19.4 ! 

36.8 

Bright’s disease (chronic nephritis) 

78 8 

74.8 

84.6 

09,3 

Puerperal state 

14.5 

14.3 

18.7 

16.5 

Suicides „ 

5.6 

7.5 

7.3 

6.9 

Homicides 

4.9 

7.2 

6. 1 

7.2 

Other external causes (excluding suicides and homi- 
cides) 

52.4 

59.2 

56. 4 

64. 2 

Traumatism by automobiles 

11.2 

13 6 

8.2 

18.5 

All other causes . 

196.8 

199 6 

210.9 

190.5 



1 All figures include infants insured under 1 year of ago. 

* Based on provisional estimate of lives exposed to risk in 1925, 
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HEALTH EXHIBITION IN THE NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 

Official announcement has been made of a health exhibition to be 
held at Bandoeng, Java, the Netherlands East Indies, during June 
and July, 1927. 

The exhibits are classified in four divisions, as follows: 

First division . — (1) Historical development of hygiene and (2) 
medical exhibits of institutes, laboratories, educational institutions, 
and libraries, and exhibits relating to health organizations, their 
aims, activities, and results accomplished. 

Second division . — Grouping of diseases of world-wide prevalence 
and of tropical diseases, showing in the latter exhibit the physical 
effects of certain bacteria, fungi, and protozoa. 

Third division . — Applied hygiene, including water supplies, sewage 
disposal and treatment, garbage removal, drainage, housing, lighting 
and ventilation, regulation of foods and drinks, prevention of epi- 
demics, work of public health services, transportation, school hygiene, 
industrial hygiene, zoning and city planning, child welfare, veterinary 
hygiene as related to man, hospitals, and public health education. 

Fourth 'division* — Exhibits, by commercial firms, of medical and 
sanitary supplies. 

Foreign exhibits are sought for each group, including explanatory 
literature, photographs, drawings, models, statistics, samples, etc. 

The public health service of the Netherlands East Indies Govern- 
ment will participate in the exhibition by means of a separate exhibit* 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED MAY 1, 1926 

Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended May 1, 1938, and corresponding week of 1935. (From the Weekly 
Health Index, May 4, 1926, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department 
of Commerce .) 


Weekended Correspond- 

. May l, 1926 ing week 1925 

Policies in force 63, 923, 127 59, 640, 913 

Number of death claims 15, 346 12, 172 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate* 12. 5 10. 6 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended May 1, 1926, infant mortality , annual death rate , and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1925. ( From the Weekly Health Index, May A, 1926 

issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 

Week ended May 
1, 1926 

Annual 

death 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rat-\ week 
ended 
May 1 , 
1926* 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rat © 1 

rate per 
1,000 cor- 
respond- 
ing week 
1925 

Week 
ended 
May 1 , 
1926 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1925 

Total (60 cities) 

7, 989 

14.4 

13.7 

845 

855 

>76 

Akron 

3S 



11 



Albany 4 

32 

14,2 

iai 

1 

0 

21 

Atlanta 

73 



8 

6 


White 

39 



5 


Colored— 

34 

0 


2 



Baltimore * 

252 


15,5 

2 ft 

24 

85 

White 

194 



22 



Colored 

58 

0 


7 


ul 

Birmingham „ 

71 

2&0 

19,8 

12 

13 

White 

28 


6 


Colored..- 

43 

0) 


6 



Boston _ : 

236 

15.8 

25.7 

35 

30 

101 

Bridgeport 

43 



4 

4 

63 

Buffalo - 

160 

15.5 

15.2 

27* 

18 

113 

Cambridge. - 

30 

13.1 

18.7 

2 

7 

3$ 

Camden 

27 

10.9 

23.0 

4 

1 

m 

Chicago * 

723 

12.6 

12.6 

67 

84 

59 

Cincinnati 

166 

21.1 

16. 1 

22 

14 

nr 

Cleveland 

237 

13.2 

11.4 

35 

*32 

91 

Columbus 

83 

15.5 

11.0 

7 

5 

64 

Dallas 

51 

13.7 

13. 5 

7 

7 


White 

36 



6 



Colored 

15 

(5) 


I 



Dayton... 

49 

1*18 

12.4 

3 

3 

47 

Denver. 

85 

15. S 

16.0 

12 

8 


Des Moines _ .. ... 

29 

10.1 J 

20.5 

0 

1 

6 

Detroit 

326j 

13. 6 ; 

11.8 

65 

55 

105 

Duluth 

34 

16.0 

12.3 

1 

2 

23 

El Paso 

4 2 

20.9 ! 

17.4 

10 

8 


Erie _ 

35 



4 

1 

76, 

Pall River * 

32 

12.8 ; 

14.6 

9 

3 

131 

Flint 

28 

11.2 ! 

5. 2 

6 

1 

99 

Fort Worth— * 

46 

15.7 i 

12.0 

7 

3 


White 

38 



7 



Colored __ _ 

8 

(5) i 


0 



Grand Rapids 

. 34 

11.5 

9.2 

7 

I 

101 

Houston. 

5ft 

18.7 | 

16.4 

7 

10 


White 

38 



G 



Colored -- - - - 

21 

0 * 


1 



Indianapolis - — 

White ... 

108 

81 

15.7 

14.4 

12 

10 

10 

88 

SI 

Colored . .. 

27 



2 


HO 

Jacksonville, Fla — 

35 

17.4 

15.9 

7 

5 

146 

White . 

18 



6 


1% 

Colored . 

17 



1 


57 

Jersey City—. 

7ft 

13.1 

11.4 

8 

9 

57 

Kansas City, Kans 

24 

10.3 

14.8 

2 

5 

35 

White — 

17 



0 


0 

Colored ... — 

' 7 

<*) 


2 


263 

Kansas City, Mn - — 

120 

17.0 

12. 1 

It 

5 i 


Dos A.mge!**S ... . 

230 



IS 

21 ! 

50 

Bonis ville. — - 

8ft 

17.1 

11.6 

6 

6 ! 

52 

White 

76 



5 


50 

Colored . rT . T . 

23 

(*) 


1 


63 

Bowel! — 

33 

15.6 

19,9 

4 

6 

74 

Lynn 

20 

10 1 

12.6 

3 

6 

75 

Memphis . 

56 

[ 16.7 

18.8 

2 

6 


White — 

07 



1 



Colored - 

29 

(3) . 


1 



Milwaukee 

115 

12.0 

12.5 

23 

24 

107 

Minneapolis 

m 

13.6 

11.2 

9 

9 

m 

’N>.shvi]ie 4 

47 

1 18.0 

17.6 

3 

6 


Whim - - 

27 1 



3 



' Colored t - 

20 

f 5 ) 


1 



New Bedford 

36 

15.7 

12.6 

5 

4 

87 

New JEJaven. — - - 

m 

116 j 

11.4 

5 

3 

as 


footnotes at end of table. 

92551°— 26 2 * 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the, week 
ended May 1, 1926, infant mortality , annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1925. {From the Weekly Health Index , May 4, 1926, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census , Department of Commerce ) — Continued 





PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health, department , Stale or local , can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where , and under -what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary, and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by the 

State health officers 

. Reports for Week Ended May 8, 1928 


ALABAMA 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis — — 1 

Chicken pox .. 35 

Diphtheria. 12 

Influenza __ 47 

Malaria - 29 

Measles - 325 

Mumps 61 

Ophthalmia neonatorum . 1 

Pellagra 30 

Pneumonia 68 

Poliomyelitis - * . 1 

Scarlet fever . 18 

Smallpox . 35 

Tetanus 1 

Tuberculosis 58 

Typhoid fever - & 

Whooping cough - 31 

ARIZONA 

Chicken pox 4 

Diphtheria . - 2 

Influenza... 3 

Leprosy — 1 

Measles 2 

Mumps 3 

Pneumonia * 1 

Scarlet fever .. . - 4 

Smallpox - 1 

Trachoma- l 

Tuberculosis , 29 

Whoopi ng cough 1 

ARKANSAS 

Chicken pox ... 33 

Dengue. ... 8 

Diphtheria 2 

Hookworm disease .. 1 

Influenza 81 

Malaria - 32 

Measles - 61 


Arkansas— conti nuei 

Cases 


Mumps..-. 23 

Pellagra 18 

Scarlet fever _ 28 

Smallpox 10 

Trachoma. 1 

Tuberculosis 11 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 52 

CALIFORNIA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Los Angeles.. , 1 

San Benito County 1 

Chicken pox 221 

Diphtheria 104 

Influenza.. — 20 

Measles-— - ...... 457 

Mumps--.. 270 

Poliomyelitis— Mhambra... 1 

Scarlet fever 117 

Smallpox: 

Los Angeles 17 

Scattering 16 

Typhoid fever 15 

Whooping cough 64 

COLORADO 

Actinomycosis 1 

Chicken pox 23 

Diphtheria 34 

German measles.. 0 

Influenza 7 

Measles- ... 58 

Mumps 9 

Ophthalmia neonatorum... 2 

Pneumonia... 4 

Scarlet fever 32 

Smallpox.. - 3 

Tuberculosis . 29 

Whooping cough. 79 
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CONNECTICUT 

Cases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis — 1 

Chicken pox - 61 

Conjunctivitis (infectious) 1 

Diphtheria — 25 

German measles 121 

Influenza. 9 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Malaria - 1 

Measles 711 

Mumps - - 9 

Pneumonia (broncho) - 42 

Pneumonia (lobar) - 54 

Scarlet fever - 78 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary) 24 

Typhoid fever. 3 

Whooping cough - 55 

DELAWARE 

Chicken pox - 3 

Diphtheria - - 2 

Measles - - 56 

Pneumonia 1 

Scarlet fever 24 

W hooping cough » 2 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Chicken pox . .. 14 

Diphtheria 22 

Measles.. 484 

Pneumonia - 32 

Scarlet fever - - 22 

Smallpox * 1 

Tuberculosis . - 23 

Typhoid fever l 

Whooping cough . 33 

FLORIDA 

Chicken pox . . 36 

Dengue . — - 1 

Diphtheria - 17 

German measles — - 3 

Influenza .... .. 7 

Malaria 6 

Measles ... — * — . 99 

Mumps 31 

Pneumonia. 6 

Scarlet fever. 8 

Smallpox * 70 

Tuberculosis 10 

Typhoid fever. . . 11 

W hoopi ng cough 47 

GEORGIA 

Chicken pox 19 

Diphtheria...... 9 

Dysentery 1 — 2 

Hookworm disease 24 

Influenza - 48 

Malaria ... 24 

Measles...* * 140 

Pneumonia ... 51 

Scarlet fever.... .. 8 

Septic sore throat. 10 

Smallpox...... — * * ... 15 

Tuberculosis — - 27 

. Typhoid faver * 9 

Whooping cough I * 25 


ILLINOIS 


Cerebrospinal meningitis: Oases 

Cook County 1 

La Salle County 1 

Rock Island County 1 

Saline County 2 

Diphtheria - 68 

Influenza 51 

Lethargic encephalitis— Cook County 1 

Measles 1,167 

Pneumonia 374 

Poliomyelitis: 

Lake County 1 

La Salic C ounty 1 

Scarlet fever. 336 

Smallpox: 

Cook County 13 

Saline County 14 

Scattering 2l 

Tuberculosis 500 

Typhoid fever 5 

Whooping cough 193 

INDIANA 

Chicken pox__ 37 

Diphthena 10 

Influenza 28 

Measles 1,077 

Mumps 1 

Pneumonia 1C 

Scarlet fever 150 

Smallpox 75 

Tuberculosis 37 

Whooping cough 145 

KANSAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Junction City I 

Kansas City 1 

Chicken pox 77 

Diphtheria 7 

German measles 21 

Influenza 17 

Measles 851 

Mumps 52 

Pneumonia 20 

Scarlet fever 76 

Smallpox 14 

Tuberculosis 35 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 327 

LOUISIANA 

Diphtheria 12 

Influenza... 22 

Malaria... 38 

Measles 57 

Pellagra 8 

Pneumonia 67 

Seal let fever 24 

Smallpox * 17 

Tuberculosis 65 

Typhoid fever „ 14 

Whooping cough.. 7 

MAINE 

Cerebrospinal meningitis « . 1 

Chicken pox. 16 

Diphtheria 1 
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m aine — continued 


Cases 

G erraan measles 90 

Glanders 3 

Influenza 140 

Measles 407 

Mumps. 22 

Pneumonia 29 

Scarlet fever 29 

Tuberculosis 5 

Typhoid fever 1 

Vincent’s angina 7 

Whooping cough 22 

Maryland i 

Cerebrospinal meningitis _ I 

Chicken pox .. 63 

Diphtheria 16 

German measles 2 

Impetigo contagiosa 1 

Influenza . 17 

Measles 474 

Mumps 279 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Pneumonia (broncho)... 54 

Pneumonia (lobar) 65 

Scarlet fever 64 

Septic sore throat 2 

Tetanus 3 

Tuberculosis . 65 

Typhoid fever.. 3 

Typhus fever 1 

Whooping cough 76 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Actinomycosis . 1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis - 3 

Chicken pox. 81 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative) 5 

Diphtheria 58 

German measles 509 

Influenza 35 

Lethargic encephalitis 3 

Measles 831 

Mumps 134 

O phthalmia neonatorum . . 42 

Pneumonia (lobar) 140 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 197 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary) 142 

Tuberculosis (other forms) 25 

Typhoid fever * 8 

Whooping cough 27$ 

MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria 115 

Measles * 2, 180 

Pneumonia 213 

Scarlet fever 357 

Smallpox - 16 

, Tuberculosis — 78 

Typhoid fever. . 7 

Whooping cough -- 222 

1 Week ended Priday. 


MINNESOTA 

Cares 

Chicken pox 119 

Diphtheria 47 

Influenza 7 

Measles 70S 

Pneumonia 2 

Scarlet fever 343 

Smallpox 13 

Tuberculosis . 60 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 55 

MISSISSIPPI 

Diphtheria 7 

Influenza 293 

Scarlet fever 4 

Smallpox 24 

Typhoid fever 8 

MISSOURI 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 49 

Diphtheria 66 

Epidemic sore throat 1 

Influenza. 7 

Measles 1,674 

Pneumonia 8 

Rabies.. 8 

Scarlet fever... — 265 

Smallpox 10 

Tuberculosis.- 21 

Typhoid fever 5 

Whooping cough 70 

MONTANA 

Cerebrospi nal men i ngitla 2 

Chicken pox 33 

Diphtheria 1 

German measles - 13 

Measles 106 

Mumps 8 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever: 

Bonita - 1 

Jordan 2 

Scarlet fever - 50 

Smallpox 10 

Tuberculosis - 7 

Whooping cough - - 14 

NEBRASKA 

Chicken pox * 34 

Diphtheria 3 

German measles 4 

Influenza 33 

Measles... 154 

Mumps....... 8 

Scarlet fever 98 

Smallpox - 16 

Tuberculosis 2 

Typhoid fever. 2 

Whooping cough 28 
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NEW JERSEY 

Cases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis - l 

Chicken pox - l 88 

Diphtheria.. - 74 

Influenza 13 

Measles - 2,1© 

Pneumonia - 190 

Poliomyelitis - 1 

Scarlet fever 177 

Typhoid fever 8 

Whooping cough 88 

NEW MEXICO 

Chicken pox — 17 

Diphtheria 3 

Influenza - 1 

Measles 13 

Mumps 20 

Pellagra 1 

Pneumonia 3 

Rabies (in animals) . . 2 

Scarlet fever . 15 

Smallpox 0 

Tuberculosis 17 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 37 

NEW YORK 

(Exclusive of New York City) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis . 4 

Chicken pox 336 

Diphtheria . 93 

German measles . 614 

Influenza.... 241 

Lethargic encephalitis 2 

Malaria.... 2 

Measles 2,416 

Mumps 22S 

Ophthalmia neonatorum j 1 

Pneumonia 299 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever. 235 

Septic sore throat.^ 8 

Smallpox 1 

Tetanus.... , 2 

Typhoid fever 15 

Vincent’s angina 51 

Whooping cough 473 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox go 

Diphtheria 17 

German measles 306 

Measles 400 

Scarlet fever 25 

Beptiesore throat 1 

Smallpox 46 

Typhoid fever 4 

Whooping cough 279 

OKLAHOMA 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 

Chicken pox . 27 

Diphtheria 36 

Influenza ...... *„ 215 

* Deaths, 


Oklahoma— continued 

Cases 


Malaria - 37 

Measles - 114 

Mumps 15 

Pellagra 10 

Pneumonia — 05 

Poliomyelitis— Custer County 1 

Scarlet fever 24 

Smallpox: 

Tillman County 20 

Scattering 17 

Typhoid fever 10 

Whooping cough 60 

OREGON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 48 

Diphtheria 8 

Influenza 17 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles 64 

Mumps — 38 

Pneumonia 2 2 

Scarlet fever 35 

Septic sore throat 1 

Smallpox — 11 

Tuberculosis 19* 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 31 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Lacey vide 1 

McKees Rocks 1 

Chicken pox 284 

Diphtheria 124 

German measles 09 

Impetigo contagiosa * 12 

Lethargic encephalitis— Philadelphia 2 

Measles 3,361 

Mumps w 73 

Ophthalmia neonatorum— Philadelphia ’ 4 

Pellagra 1 

Pneumonia - 72 

Poliomyelitis— Noyes Township a 1 

Scabies 2 

Scarlet fever 430 

Smallpox 5 

Tuberculosis. 104 

Typhoid fever 24 

Whooping cough 318 

RHODE ISLAND 

Chicken pox. 1 

Diphtheria 8 

German measles 48 

Measles * 89 

Mumps I 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Scarlet fever 2 

Tuberculosis. 6 

Typhoid fever I 

Whooping cough... „ 14 

* County not specified. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


Cases 

Chicken pox ! io 

Diphtheria 5 

Influenza 1 

Measles 29 

Mumps 48 

Pneumonia 9 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 66 

Smallpox l 

Whoopi ng cough 13 

TENNESSEE 

Cerebrospinal meningitis-— Chattanooga 1 

Chicken pox 22 

Diphtheria - 6 

Influenza 120 

Malaria 2 

Measles 256 

Mumps 8 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Pellagra - 24 

Pneumonia 47 

Scarlet fever 23 

Smallpox: 

Lauderdale County..,, 18 

Scattering 24 

Tuberculosis 30 

Typhoid fever „ 9 

Whoopi ng cough . 39 

TEXAS 

Anthrax.. 1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 3 

Chicken pox - 115 

Dengue.. * 1 

Diphtheria - 19 

Influenza 401 

Measles - 19 

Mumps — 47 

Pellagra - 5 

Pneumonia 54 

Scarlet fever..., 18 

Smallpox - 142 

Trachoma : 1 

Tuberculosis - - 26 

Typhoid fever - 5 

Whooping cough — * - 76 

UTAH 

Chicken pox 33 

Diphtheria * 6 

Influenza 6 

Measles.- — - 27 

Mumps - 17 

Pneumonia - 4 

Scarlet fever - 2 

Smallpox 7 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough - 165 

t 

V EU MO NT 

Chicken pox 20 

Measles.- * - 49 

Mumps 9 

Scarlet fever 6 

Whooping cough 19 

VIRGINIA 

Smallpox 8 


WASHINGTON 


Cerebrospinal meningitis: Cases 

Spokane _* 3 

Stevens County 2 

Chicken pox 59 

Diphtheria 19 

German measles 126- 

Measks 59 

Mumps 27 

Scarlet fever 34 

Smallpox 4S 

Tuberculosis 54 

Typhoid fever 5 

Who opin g cough 62 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Chicken pox 22 

Diphtheria 11 

Influenza 57 

Measles 904 

Scarlet fever 28 

Smallpox 11 

Tuberculosis 37 

Typhoid fever 8 

Whooping cough 26 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee 

Chicken pox - 39 

Diphtheria 11 

German measles 5 

Influenza. 3 

Measles _ 270 

Mumps 39 

Pneumonia 30 

Scarlet fever 14 

Tuberculosis.. 26 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 30 

Scattering: 

Cerebrospinal meningii is 3 

Chicken pox - - — 73 

Diphtheria 16 

German measles : - 143 

Influenza - - 243 

Measles 766 

Mumps - .1 113 

Pneumonia - 39 

Scarlet fever - 122 

Smallpox - - 4 

Tuberculosis — 23 

Typhoid fever.. - 5 

Whooping cough 103 

WYOMING 

Chicken pox 2 

Diphtheria — I 

Measles 4 

Mumps 4 

liGCky Mountain spotted fever: 

Campbell County 2 

Hot Springs County 2 

Natrona County - 1 

Niobrara County - 1 

Washakie County.^ 6 

Scarlet fever 14 

Smallpox 5 

Whooping cough 22 
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Report for Week 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Cases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 5 

Diphtheria 7 

German measles 96 

Influenza l 

Measles*..,.. •> 18 

Mumps 9 


Ended May I, 1926 

I NORTH DAKOTA— continued 


Cases 

Pneumonia 15 

Scarlet fever 99 

Smallpox 1 

Tuberculosis 4 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 2 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 


The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports are received during the current week: 


State 

Cere- 

bro- 

spinal 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

slos 

Pel- 

lagra 

Polio- 

mye- 

litis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

March , tM 











Alabama 

3 

48 

6,695 

26 

521 

15 

2 

80 

150 

30 

Idaho. 

25 

24 

24 

0 

106 

0 

0 

85 

94 

6 

Missouri 

0 

290 

260 

0 

2,439 

0 

0 

1, 195 

50 

7 

North Carolina 

1 

107 



1,094 


0 

127 

137 

6 

Oklahoma 1 

1 

65 

7,943 ; 

62 

127 

26 

0 

193 

102 

14 

■Wyoming 

0 

6 

101 : 

0 

10 

! 0 

0 

77 

0 

0 


1 Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


PLAGUE-ERADICATIVE MEASURES IN LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

The following items were taken from the report of plague-eradi- 


eatiye measures from Los Angeles, Calif.; 

Week ended Apr. 24, 1926: 

N umber of rats trapped 494 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 0 

Number of squirrels examined 646 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected 0 

Number of mice trapped . 721 

Number of mice found to be plague infected 0 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rodent, Nov. 6, 1925. 

Date of last human case, Jan. 15, 1925. 

GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS 
FROM CITIES 

Diphtheria . — For the week ended April 24, 1926, 37 States reported 
1,090 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended April 25, 1925, the 
same States reported 1,232 cases of this disease. One hundred and 
three cities, situated in all parts of the country and having an aggre- 
gate population of nearly 30,500,000, reported 689 cases of diphtheria 
for the week ended April 24, 1926. Last year for the corresponding 
week they reported 893 cases. The estimated expectancy for these 
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cities was 903 cases. Tie estimated expectancy is based on tie expe- 
rience of the last nine years, excluding epidemics. 

Meades. — Thirty-two States reported 16,514 cases of measles for 
the week ended April 24, 1926, and 5,239 cases of this disease for the 
week ended April 25, 1925. One hundred and three cities reported 
10,463 cases of measles for the week this year and 3,559 cases last 
year. 

Poliomyelitis . — The health officers of 38 States reported 10 cases 
of poliomyelitis for the week ended April 24, 1926. The same States 
reported 22 cases for the week ended April 25, 1925. 

Scarlet fever . — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
37 States — this year, 3,569 cases; last year, 3,658 cases; 103 cities — 
this year, 1,655 cases; last year, 2,000 cases; estimated expectancy, 
1,117 cases. 

Smallpox . — For the week ended April 24, 1926, 38 States reported 
843 cases of sm’allpox. Last year for the corresponding week they 
reported 919 cases. One hundred and three cities reported smallpox 
for the week as follows: 1926, 181 cases; 1925, 342 cases; estimated 
expectancy, 128 eases. Four deaths from smallpox were reported by 
these cities for the week this year — 1 at Omaha, Nebr., 2 at Los 
Angeles, Calif., and 1 at San Francisco, Calif. 

Typhoid fever . — One hundred and sixty-two cases of typhoid fever 
were reported for the week ended April 24, 1926, by 36 States. For 
the corresponding week of 1925 the same States reported 249 cases 
of this disease. One hundred and three cities reported 45 cases of 
typhoid fever for the week this year and 90 cases for the corresponding 
week last year. The estimated expectancy for these cities was 52 
cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia . — Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
were reported for the week by 96 cities, with a population of more than 
29,750,000, as follows: 1926, 1,364 deaths; 1925, 1,260. 
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City reports for week ended April 1986 

The “estimated expectancy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many cases of the disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur during a certain week m the absence of epidemics It is based 
on reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances the median 
number of cases reported in the corresponding week of the preceding years. When the reports include 
several epidemics or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are ex- 
cluded and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during nonepi- 
demic years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1917 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 


Division, State, and 
city 


NEW ENGLAND 

Maine: 

Portland 

New Hampshire: 

Concord 

Vermont: 

Barre 

Burlington 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

Fall River 

Springfield—.— 

Worcester. 

Rhode Island: 

Pawtucket 

Providence.-.. 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport 

Hartfofd 

New Haven — 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

Buffalo 

New York 

Rochester 

Syracuse 

New Jersey: 

Camden . 

Newark 

Trenton 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh— 

Reading 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland.— 

Columbus.— 

Toledo 

Indiana: 

Fort Wayne 

Indianapolis.. 

South Bend 

Tens Haute 

Illinois: 

Chicago 

Peoria 

Springfield 

Michigan: 

Detroit ... 

, • Flint 

/ araad Rapids— II 

Misestimate made. 


Population 
July 1, 
1925, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

pented 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

ported 

Cases, 

esti 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

75,333 

5 

1 

2 

4 

1 

175 

12 

1 

22,546 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

10,008 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

l 

24,089 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

779,520 

24 

52 

15 

11 

6 

174 

23 

41 

126 , m 

1 

3 

3 

5 

2 

7 

1 

17 

142,065 

3 

3 

0 

0 

1 

73 

0 

2 

190, 757 

1 

4 

5 

7 

0 

6 

1 

13 

63, 760 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

267,918 

0 

10 

2 

. 0 

2 

103 

0 

5 

< l ) 

0 

6 

2 

2 

5 

5 

0 

2 

160, 137 

o 

6 

9 

3 

0 

48 

1 

7 

178,927 

7 

3 

0 

2 

0 

75 

2 

7 

538, 016 

17 

9 

9 

0 

1 

28 

2 

25 

5,873,356 

104 

249 

165 

98 

43 

1,540 

0 ! 

310 

316, 786 

9 

G 

27 

1 

0 

131 

1 

11 

182,003 

4 


2 

0 

1 1 

96 ! 

18 

3 

123, M2 

10 

4 

2 

4 

3 

23 

0 

5 

452,513 

27 

16 

7 

2 

0 

299 

15 

16 

132, 020 

1 

3 

4 

3 

1 

72 

0 

! io 

1, 979, 364 

102 

70 

% 


12 

801 

8 

75 

631,563 

14 

17 

13 


7 

185 

0 

25 

112, 707 

2 

3 

0 


0 

25 

1 

2 

409,333 ! 

8 

7 

5 

5 

13 

159 

7 

15 

936,485 j 

17 

20 

31 

7 

10 

161 

5 

36 

279,836 

4 

4 

1 

0 

2 

367 

0 

7 

287,380 

38 

4 

2 

0 

5 

238 

1 

6 

97, 846 

3 

2 

1 

0 

1 

45 

0 

4 

358,819 

10 

5 

3 

'0 

1 

279 

3 

10 

80,091 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

26 

i 0 

2 

71,071 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

32 

; o 

1 

2,995,239 

82 

94 

49 

28 

’ 8 

164 

20 

71 

81,564 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

5 

63,923 

3 

1 

0 

3 

2 

55 

4 

2 

1,245,824 

22 

45 

26 

6 

18 

260 

3 

70 

130,316 

17 

3 

2 

0 

2 

67 

0 

* 6 

153,698 

7 : 

4 

1 

0 

l 

43 

0 

6 
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City reports for week ended April S4, 19&6 — Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL— 

continued 


Wisconsin: 

Kenosha, 

Madison 

Milwaukee. - 

Kacine 

Superior 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota: 

Duluth 

Minneapolis 

St. Haul. 

Iowa: 

Davenport 

Des Moines 

Sioux City. 

Waterloo 

Missouri: 

Kansas City 

St. Joseph 

St Louis 

North Dakota: 

Fargo - 

Grand Forks 

South Dakota: 

Aberdeen 

Sioux Falls 

Nebraska: 

Lincoln 

Omaha 

Kansas: 

Topeka 

Wichita 


Population 
July 1, 

1925, 

estimated 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 


Chick- 
en pox, | 
cases 
re- 
ported 


50,891 
46,385 
509,192 
67, 707 
39, 671 


110,502 

425,435 

246,001 

52,469 

141,441 

76,411 

36,771 

367, 481 
78,342 
821, 543 

26,403 

14,811 

15,036 
30, 127 

CO, 941 
211,768 

55,411 

88,367 


Delaware: 

122. 049 

Maryland: ~ 

Dalttmrcro- _ 

796,296 


33,741 


12,035 

District of C .lumbia. 
Washington 

497, 906 

Virginia: 

30,395 

Norfolk.. 7 

0) 

■R.if*hmond , , .. 

180,403 

TR.n^noke_. f ,„. r 

58,208 

West Virginia: 

Oher teuton ... - 

49, 019 

Whelms 

56, 208 

North Carolina: 

Kaleigb. - -- 

30,371 

Wilmington - -- - 

37,061 

Winston-Salem 

South Carolina: 

Charleston 

69,031 

73, 125 

Columbia, — 

41,225 

Greenville* - .. 

27,311 

Georgia: 

Atlanta _ 

0 

Brunswick.. ....... 

16,809 

Savannah 

93,134 

Florida: 

St. Petersburg 

Tamna 

26,847 
J 94,743 


Diphtheria 

Influenza 

* 





Cases, 



s 

esti- 

Cases 

Cases 

Deaths ° 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- , 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

sorted pc 

ancy 





0 

0 . 


0 

0 

0 

6 

12 

9 

13 

3 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

15 

23 

O 

4 

14 

10 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 


2 

0 

0 


1 

2 

0 


o 

0 

0 


6 

6 

- 9 

S 

1 

0 

0 

0 

39 

46 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 


0 

o 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

O 

3 

2 

0 

0 

i 1 

0 

2 

0 

> 1 

1 

0 

0 

! 

; 

3 1 

2 

0 

0 

7 23 

17 

14 

6 

3 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 o 

0 

0 

0 

5 9 

9 

0 

0 

2 ' 1 

1 

0 

0 

;1 1 

0 

0 

0 

4 2 

3 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

2 

5 0 

1 

1 

1 

7 1 

0 

0 

2 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

6 0 

0 

0 

0 

4 0 

0 

> 0 

1 

2 0 

€ 

t 2 

1 0 

6 0 

C 

1 c 

i 0 

0 0 

f c 

> c 

> 0 

8 1 

1 

L IS 

! 0 

0 3 

; f 

) S 

J 0 

2 ( 

) ( 

) 5 

i 2 

{ 

3 „ 


0 

io" 3 

t : 

2 1 

3 i 2 


Mumps, 

coses 

re- 

ported 


1 

215 

177 

35 


387 


0 

0 

21 

33 

323 

35 

946 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 


29 


20 

110 


179 

15 

15 

585 


5 

61 

172 

11 

155 

0 

1 

24 | 

4 

0 

4 

14 

0 

4 


219 

0 

1 


5 

31 

5 

% 


1 

14 

17 


13 

3 


2 

13 


4 

52 

3 

0 

8 

2 

3 

3 
7 

4 
4 

fl 

1 


i No estimate made. 
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City re-ports for week ended April %4, 1926 — Continued 





Diphtheria 

Influenza ! 













Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

Division, State, and 

Population 
July 1 , 

v ttlCK- 

en pox, 

; Cases, 




sics, 

Mumps, 

cases 

city 

1925, 

eases 

1 esti- 

Cases 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

re- 

estimated 

re- 

ported 

mated 

expect- 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

poited 

ported 

re- 

ported 




aney 







EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Kentucky: 










Covington 

58, 309 
! 305,935 

0 

1 

0 ! 

0 

1 

27 

o 

2 

Louisville 

2 

4 

1 

1 

1 

307 

1 

26 

Tennessee: 








Memphis 

174, 533 
136, 220 

31 

3 

2 

0 

c 

217 

3 

0 

0 

Nashville 

0 

0 

1 

0 

8 

43 

Q 

Alabama: 





Birmingham 

205, 670 ' 
65,955 
46, 481 

10 

1 

0 

9 

3 

55 

0 

15 

3 

0 

32 

7 

Mobile I 

o 

o 

0 

0 

1 

3 

Montgomery 1 

7 

o 

1 

2 

0 

q 

’WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 







Arkansas: 




; i 

i 






Fort Smith. ! 

31, 643 
74, 216 

0 1 

1 

0 

o 


o 

o 


Little Rock 

5 

o 

o 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

Louisiana; 







New Orleans 

414, 493 
57, 857 

14 j 

y 

2 

6 

O 

5 

2 

0 

0 

12 

4 

Shreveport 

5 

1 

1 

2 

16 

Oklahoma:' 





Oklahoma City 

(0 

0 

1 

0 

10 

1 1 

4 

0 

1 

Texas: 








Dallas 

194, 450 
48,375 
164,954 
198. 069 

25 

0 

3 

2 

4 

4 

Q 



Galveston 

o 

o 

Q 

0 

Q 



Houston 

0 

2 

5 

1 

Q 

3 5 
0 

0 

A 

R 

San Antonio. 

0 

I 

0 

o 

V 

A 

O 

ft 

MOUNTAIN 






u 

U 

O 

Montana: 










Bilimgs 

17,971 
29,883 
12,037 
12, 668 

0 

1 

0 

ft 

0 

9 A 

6 

1 

ft 

Great Falls... 

15 

o 

l 

0 

u 

n 

0 

OQ 

u 

ft 

Helena 

q 

0 

V 

A 

u 

j 

OQ 

n 

U 

A 

Missoula 

o 

j 

Q 

V 

A 

a 


0 

A 

ft 

Idaho: 





U 

u 

X 

» 

u 

Boise 

23,042 

o 

o 

0 

n 

0 

A 

A 

A 

Colorado: 



U 

u 


u 

O 

U 

Denver 

280,911 
43, 787 

56 

11 

1 

7 


4 

29 

11 

ft 

A 

Bueblo 

11 

0 

A 

ft 

V 

y 

i 

New Mexico: 


U 

u 

XX 

0 

1 

Alburquerque 

Arizona: 

21,000 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

5 

l 

Pheonix 

38,669 

0 


0 

0 

3 

A 

A 

. 

Utah: 





u 

U 

O 

Salt Lake City 

Nevada: 

130, 948 

30 

3 

2 

0 

0 

15 

14 

2 

Reno 

12, 665 

0 

0 

0 

A 









0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 










Washington: 










Seattle 

0) 

39 

4 

2 

0 


47 

0 

21 

0 


Spokane 

108,897 

7 

3 

2 

0 



Tacoma 

104, 455 

282,383 

3 

j 

■i 

0 

A 

........ 

3 


Oregon: 

Portland 

23 

4 

11 

O 

6 

24 

1 

California: 



0 

1 

7 

7 

Los Angeles 

< l ) 

72,260 

557,530 

43 

3 

42 

: 

33 

qc 

A 

1 

A 


11 

6 

14 

3 

Sacramento 

1 

21 

Oo 

4 

y 

A 

IS 

San Francisco. . 

y 

U 

0 

u 

A 

0 



u 

116 

. 9 

2 


1 No estimate made, 
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City reports for week ended April 24 , 1926 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 


Smallpox 


Typhoid fever- j 









Tuber- 




Whoop- 
i mg 
cough, 
eases 


Division, State, 

Cases, 

Cases, 

Cases, 



eulo- 

sis, 

Cases, 




and city 

esti- 

esti- 

Cases, 

Deaths 

deaths 

esti- 

Cases 

'Deaths 

all 


mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

mated 

re- ; 

re- 

re- 

causes 


expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 

expect* 

ported 

ported 

ported 


aney 


ancy 




ancy 

! 


NEW ENGLAND 








i 




Maine: 












Portland 

3 

1 

o 

0 

0 

q 



o 

10 

21 

New Hampshire: 







Concord 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 



0 

15 

Vermont: 








Barre 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

o 

o 

o 



Burlington 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0j 

0 

0 

IS 

Massachusetts: 











Boston 

58 

59 

0 

0 

o 

16 

6 

1 

1 

o 

76 

2 

275 

71 

Fall River 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Springfield 

5 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

G 

0 

14 

35 

Worcester 

9 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

10 

05 

Rhode Island: 










Pawtucket 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

7 

25 

Providence 

8 

3 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

1 

0 

6 

90 

Connecticut: 











* 

Bridgeport 

8 

10 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

38 

Hartford 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

44 

New Haven... 

8 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

41 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


; 










New York: 












Buffalo 

20 

14 

0 i 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

0 

42 

165 

Now York..... 

248 

185 

0 

0 

0 

*132 

10 

12 

3 

7S 

1,731 

Rochester 

17 

13 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

•> 

94 

Syracuse 

13 ; 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

33 

49 

New Jersey: 











Camden 

3 1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5^ 

- Newark 

25 

16 

0 

0 

f Q 

11 

1 

1 

0 

20 

120 

Trenton 

2 ! 

3 

1 

0 

0 

a 

Q 

0 

0 

2 

48 

Pennsylvania: 

; 




52 


2 


42 


Philadelphia... 

76 

110 

1 

j 0 

0 

3 

1 

566 

Pittsburgh 

22 

41 

• 0 

| 0 

0 

7 

1 

1 

0 

115 

203 

Reading 

3 

12 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

12 

24 

EAST NORTH 








: 


CENTRAL 












Ohio: 










34 

165 

Cincinnati 

15 

13 

2 

1 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

Cleveland 

21 

[ 5*8 

1 

0 

0 

22 

1 

0 

0 

101 

245 

Columbus 

7 

11 

I 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

! O 

2 

78 

Toledo 

15 

16 

5 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

51 

98 

Indiana: 



10 



0 

0 

i 

3 

26 

Fort Wayne... 

a 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

Indianapolis.. . 

14 

12 

5 

16 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

07 

129 

South Bond... 

3 

7 

1 

0 

0 

O 

0 

O 

0 

*2 i 

21 

Terre Haute... 

2 

2 

2 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 1 

17 

Illinois: 

Chicago 

no 

120 

2 

1 

0 

52 

2 

0 

0 

29 ; 

ns 

Peoria 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

S 

0 

5 ! 

29 

Springfield 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

O 

9 ; 

25 

Michigan: 

Detroit. 

81 

121 

3 

0 

0 

35 

2 

0 

0 

55 

411 

Flint 

6 

18 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

19 

29 

Grand Rapids. 

7 

19 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

26 

50 

Wisconsin: 




0 




0 




V/inAditt 

2 

4 

2 

1 



0 


7 


Madison 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

14 

Milwaukee 

27 

17 

3 

0 

0 

9 

1 

0 

0 

30 

143 

Racine ... 

2 

8 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

19 

19 

Superior 

2 

9 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

19 

WEST NORTH 












CENTRAL 




i 








Minnesota: 




j 







21 

Duluth 

4 

35 

1 

1 o ; 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

Minneapolis.. - 
- ' St, Paul 

20 

24 

68 

1 38 

9 

5 

! °o 

0 

0 

10 

6 

l 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

17 

137 

77 


i Pulmonary tuberculosis only. 
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City reports for week ended April 24, 1926 — Continued 



I Scarlet fever 

I Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 









Tuber- 




Whoop- 

ing 








culo- 





Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



SIS, 

; deaths 

Cases, 

Cases 

Deaths 

cough, 

Deaths, 

and city 

esti- 

Cases, 

esti- 

Cases, 

Deaths 

; esti- 

cases 

all 

mated 

rc- 

mated 

re- 

rc- 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

causes 


expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





WEST NORTH CEN- 
TRAL — continued 












Iowa: 












Davenport 

Des Moines.. . 

2 

3 

4 

0 



0 

0 


3 


8 

4 

3 

1 



0 

0 


0 


Sioux Ci tv . 

3 

5 

1 

9 



0 

0 


2 


Waterloo. 

1 

0 

0 

2 



0 

0 


7 


Missouri: 











Kansas City... 

11 

27 

2 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

29 

118 

St. Joseph 

2 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34 

St Louis . 

33 

200 

4 

5 

0 

11 

o 

0 

0 


258 

North Dakota* 








Fargo 

1 

8 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Grand Forks.. 

0 

0 

o ; 

0 



0 

0 


0 

South Dakota. 








Aberdeen. 

1 

3 

0 

0 



0 

0 


5 


Sioux Falls 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Nebraska* 











Lincoln 

3 

2 

0 

; o 

0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

8 

j 


Omaha 

3 

51 

7 

4 

1 

4 : 

0 

o 

0 

74 

Kansas: 









Topeka. 

3 

6 

1 

1 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

o 

0 


Witchita 

2 

3 

3 

o 

o 

1 

1 

O 


26 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 









Delaware: 












Wilmington . . . 

3 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

42 

Maryland: 

Baltimore..— 

30 

25 

1 

0 

0 

28 

2 

2 

2 

70 

262 

12 

A 

Cumberland... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Frederick 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

District of Col.: 








Washington. .. 
Virginia: 

Lynchburg 

23 

0 

21 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

29 

8 

126 

15 

■ Norfolk 

1 

12 

0 

0 

0 

6 j 

0 

0 

o 

18 

2 

Richmond 

2 

7 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

o 

65 

20 

26 

25 

Roanoke 

1 

1 

o 

o 

o 

o 

0 

0 

5 

0 

2 

2 

3 

West Virginia: 
Charleston 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

o 

Wheeling 

2 

5 

0 

<J 

0 

1 

0 

i 

0 

0 

North Carolina: 









Raleigh 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A 

1 

2 

12 

5 

Wilmington... 

Winston- 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Salem 

1 

5 

5 , 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

. 


39 

South Carolina: 







0 

4 

Charleston 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

o 

0 

0 

1 

27 

Columbia 

Greenville 

Georgia: 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

io 

Atlanta.. 

4 

1 

4 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

o 

. 

6 I 
0 

7 ‘ 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

x 

u 

0 

Savannah...... 

Florida: 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

it 

33 

Sfc. Petersburg. 

0 


0 


0 

1 

0 


0 


21 

35 

Tampa 

0 

1 

0 

22 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

HAST SOUTH 












CENTRAL 












Kentucky; 












Covington 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

! 3 

1 

0 

0 

2 

24 

104 

Louisville 

Tennessee: 

5 

6 

1 

1 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

Memphis 

Nashville. 

Alabama: 

4 

2 

36 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

5 

6 

81 

43 

, Birmingham 

Mobile 

1 

0 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

15 

\ 

0 

o 

5 

A 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3 

75 

Montgomery.., 

1 

0 

2 

0 

V 

0 

0 

1 

l 

0 

21 

27 
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City reports for week ended April 24, 1928 — Continued 


" Scarlet fever 


Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 


Division, State, Cases, 
andcity esti- 


cuio* 

sis, • Cases, 


| esti- Cases esti- Cases Deaths deaths! esti- Cases I Deaths cases 
mated re- mated ic- re- re- i mated re- j re- re- 

expeet- ported.expect- ported ported ported [expect- ported, ported ported 
1 ancy ancy 


mg .Deaths 
cough, i all 
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City reports for week ended April 24, 1926 — Continued 



Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

Lethal Rio 
encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 










New York: 

4 

3 

10 

6 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

New Jersey: 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania: 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 










Ohio: 

Cincinnati 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois: 

Chicago 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Michigan" 

Detroit 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wiscorsin: 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

l 

X 

Supenor 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 











WEST NORTH CENTRAL 










Missouri: 

St. Louis 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 


I 







Maryland: 

Baltimore 

a 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Alabama: 

Birmingham 

a 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 






• 




Louisiana: 

Shreveport 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Texas: 

Dallas 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 










Washington: 

Spokane 

2 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oregon: 

Portland 

o 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

California: 

Los Angeles 

0 

0 

0 

o 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Sa eminent o 

0 

1 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

0 

San JFiancisco_ _ 

0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

1 

0 

0 

o 









The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 103 
cities for the five-week period ended April 24, 1926, compared with 
those for a like period ended April 25, 1925, The population figures 
used in J computing the rates are approximate estimates as of July 1, 
1925 an.4^1926, respectively, authoritative figures for many of the 
cities not being available. The 103 cities reporting cases had an 
estimated aggregate population of nearly 30,000,000 in 1925 and 
nearly 30,500,000 in 1926. The 96 cities reporting deaths had more 
than 29,250,000 estimated population in 1925 and more than 29,750,- 
000 in 1926. The number of cities included in each group and the 
estimated aggregate populations are shown in a separate table below* 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities, March SI to April 24, 1926 — Annual rates 
per 100,000 population — Compared with rales for the corresponding period of 
1925 1 

DIPHTHERIA. CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Mar. 

28, 

1925 

Mar. 

27, 

1926 

Apr. 

4, 

1925 

Apr. 

3, 

1926 

Apr. 

11, 

1925 

Apr. 

10, 

1926 

A nr. 
18, 
1925 

17, '1 
1926 

Apr. 

25, 

1925 

Apr. 

21, 

1926 

103 cities 

2 102 

3 131 

170 

<126 

152 

*117 

155 

« 110 ;j 

155 

118 

New England . 

115 

139 

165 

SO 

161 

125 

125 

47 

139 

73 

Middle Atlantic. 

230 

142 

240 

145 

219 | 

125 

227 ; 

i 118 '•! 

217 i 

162 

East North Central 

104 

101 

86 

7 112 

91 

88 

103 ! 

86 

106 1 

87 

West North Central 

239 

146 

213 

156 

219 

200 

163 

6 247 ■ 

181 j 

178 

South Atlantic 

90 

8 62 

77 

96 

69 

86 

- 96 

90 ; 

102 ! 

m 

East South Central 

53 

2 39 

21 

«61 

32 

5 121 

42 

• 47 il 

37 ' 

26 

West South Central 

114 

155 

79 

60 i 

101 

60 

70 

30 ' 

75 

47 

Mountain. 

129 

255 

120 

146 ; 

102 

118 

231 

191 1 ; 

259 

82 

Pacific 

s 170 j 

240 

356 

I 

202 

163 

137 

160 

; 135 • 

157 

146 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


103 cities 

*489 

3 1,837 1 

537 

* 1.695 

510 

|M,7S4 ; 

564 

3 1,772 j 

620 

1,790 

New England 

728 

1, 347 ! 

923 

1,463 

975 

1, 572 ; 

884 

1,813 1 

1, 174 

1,606 

Middle Atlantic 

630 

1,835 1 

731 

1,847 

677 

1,769 ! 

^11 

1,699 j 

779 

1.593 

East North Central 

747 

2,088 , 

685 

? 1,503 

658 

: 1, 570 

681 

1,469 i 

833 

1,457 

West North Central 

86 

2,306 

74 

2,391 

56 

3, 240 ; 

88 

9 3,384 

98 

4, 079 

South Atlantic 

129 

3 2,750 

198 

i 2, 671 

196 

! 2. 652 , 

242 

2,943 

278 

[ 2,538 

East South Central 

32 

53,096 1 

63 

1® 3,063 

32 

:» 3,218 

89 

2,781 

173 

| 3, 145 

"West South Central 

9 

125 1 

84 

43 

48 

1 237 

62 

133 

35 

j 163 

"Mountain 

37 

310 ! 

213 

1 555 

55 

j 419 ■ 

259 

388 

213 

1,074 

Pacific 

* 144 

453 , 

199 

J 248 

229 

! 391 

146 

373 

j 193 

594 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


103 Cities 

*403 

3 325 

394 

<296 

353 

3 274 | 

329 

ESS 

348 

283 

New England 

582 

355 

515 

392 

510 

319 | 

338 

373 i 

.393 

222 

Middle Atlantic 

404 

210 

434 

Kiill! 

358 

176 

341 

1ST! 

335 

201 

East North Contral 

449 

407 , 

412 

' 331 

391 

330 

376 

MS 

Wfi 

287 

West North Central 

731 

889 , 

713 

774 

627 

833 j 

631 

■££1 

671 

883 

South Atlantic.- 

157 

3 156 1 

i 165 

175 

144 

! 147 

157 

182 

165 

160 

East South Central.. 

263 

5 149 * 

242 

5 231 

257 

*176 

210 

- 150- 

236 

228 

West South Central 

97 

146 ; 

48 

86 

84 

116 

57 

133 

114 

172 

Mountain 

240 

209 

268 j 

146 

250 ! 

100 i 

305 

173 

388 

209 

Pacific - 

*211 ! 

288 

182 

251 

166 i 

156 

138 ' 

340 

141 

262 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


103 cities 

*56 

* 38 | 

55 

*42 

! 

49 i 

5 33 

46 

li 

*26 » 

60 

31 


0 

0 1 

12 

0; 

2 

0 

0 

o! 

2 

0 

Middle Atlantic 

7 

0 

21 

0 j 

' !? 

0 

! 18 

0 t 

12 

0 

East North Central 

31 

10 

23 

7 17 

21 

28 

; 25 

14 | 

37 

22 

West North Central .. 

131 

57 

84 

46 

94 

51 

! 82 

*45 

86 

44 

South Atlantic . 

63 

*96 

46 

41 

40 

68 

50 

43 

75 

47 

East South Central— 

389 

5 61 

378 

s 105 

525 i 

5 94 

il 362 

52 

420 

99 

West South Central 

101 

142 

44 

SO 

48 | 

133 

13 

95 

40 

112 

Mountain... ....... 

18 

27 1 

18 

55 J 

IS 

27 

y 

27 ! 

28 

46 

Pacific — 

*182 

210 i 

243 

348 j 

141 

137 

lihl 

137 

251 

140 


i The figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not tha number of 
cases reported. Populations used are estimated as of July 1, 1925, and 1925, reaper lively. 

* Spokane, "Wash., not included. 

* Norfolk, Va., and Covington, Ky., not included 

* Madison, Wis., and Covington, Ky., not included. 

4 Covington, Ky., not included. 

‘ * St. Joseph, Mo., not included, 
t Madison, Wis., not included, 

» Norfolk, Va , not included. 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities , March 21 to April 24, 1026 — Annual rates 
per 100,000 population — Compared with rates for the corresponding period of 
1 925 — Continued 

TYPHOID FEVEB CASE BATES 


Week ended— 



Mar. 

28, 

1925 

Mai*. 

27, 

1926 

Apr. 

4, 

1925 

Apr. 

3, 

1926 

Apr. 

11 , 

1925 

Apr. 

10 , 

1926 

Apr. 

18, 

1925 

Apr. 

17, 

1926 

Apr. 

25, 

1925 

Apr 

24, 

1926 

103 cities 

* 10 


8 

*10 

9 

57 

11 

<57 

16 

% 

New England 

12 

0 

5 

7 

2 

9 

7 

9 

17 

B 

Middle Atlantic 

7 

10 

4 

8 

9 

5 

11 

7 

14 

8 

East North Central 

3 

4 

3 

7 3 

6 

3 

4 

2 

6 . 

1 

West North Central 

6 

2 

2 

8 

2 

10 

2 

«4 

6 

6 

South Atlantic 

12 

®16 

29 

17 

19 

6 

12 

4 

13 

8 

East South Central 

53 

®17 

16 

8 33 

16 

m 

32 

0 

74 i 

26 

West South Conti al 

40 

9 

31 

34 

35 

37 

53 

34 

48 

26 

Mountain 

0 

27 

0 

36 

18 

38 

37 

9 

28 

0 

Pacific 

2 26 

13 

39 

11 

8 

13 

11 

13 

22 

22 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


96 cities 

31 

897 

33 

7 89 

26 

74 

26 

8 54 

29 

38 

New England. 

29 

69 

34 

309 

31 

83 

26 

52 

29 

40 


22 

111 

21 

100 

16 

76 

24 

59 

17 

34 

East North Central. 

38 

104 

36 

7 iioj 

25 

81 

23 

67 

31 

42 

West North Central........ 

44 

38 

38 

38 

36 

31 

49 

8 24 

47 

31 

South Atlantic 

12 

*82 

27 

58 

25 i 

58 

10 

43 

40 

30 

East South Central 

79 

254 

63 

99 

68 

239 

74 

47 

79 

104 

West South Central 

34 

123 

1 34 

109 

44 

71 

10 

57 

24 

66 

Mountain. s 

37 

64 

176 

27 

83 

46 

37 

46 

74 

46 

Pacific. 

47 

14 

25 

21 

13 

14 

25 

! 21 

11 

4 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


96 cities ..... 

197 

] 

®372 | 

197 

7 335 

j 194 

277 

184 

8 241 

196 

201 

New England j... 

211 

mm 

242 

468 

■1 

359 

199 

303 

180 

234 

Middle Atlantic 

198 

493 

214 

432 

| 189 

338 

203 

288 

222 

240 

East North Central ... 


351 

171 

7 321 

178 

245 

178 

232 

399 

391 

West North Central.. 

161 

159 

180 

159 


184 

165 

6 134 

331 

136 

South Atlantic-... 

232 

®330 

239 

289 

223 

235 

217 

207 

180 


East South Central... 

247 

477 

247 

358 

315 

431 

189 

332 



West South Central 

wmm 

175 

K9 

198 

160 

170 

92 

194 



Mountain 

194 

191 

157 

155 

259 

137 

K2K9 

155 



Pacific 

142 

117 

142 

57 

105 

149 

87 

117 

131 



* Spokane, Wash., not included. 8 St. Joseph, Mo., not included, 

» Norfolk. Va. and Covington, Ky>, not included. 7 Madison, Wis., not included, 

* Madison, Wis., and Covington, Ky., not included. ® Norfolk, Va., not included, 

* Covington, Ky., not included. 

Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports , and aggregate population 
of cities in each group, approximated as of July 1, 1925 and 1926 , respectively 


Group of cities 


Total 

New England. 

^Middle Atlantic 

Etest North Central.. 
W63& North Central.. 

Sout&Atlantie 

East Scfcnth Central,. 
West So^ith Central.. 

Mountain — 

Pacific. ... 


Number 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Aggregate 
of cities 
cases 

population 

reporting 

Aggregate 
of citie. 
deaths 

population 

reporting 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

103 

96 

29, 944, 996 

30,473,129 

29, 251, 658 

29, 764, 201 

12 

32 

2, 176, 124 

2.206,124 

% 176, 124 

2,206,124 

10 

10 

10, 346, 970 

10,476,970 

10,346,970 

10,476,970 

16 

16 

7,481,65 6 

7,655,436 

■ 7,481,656 

7,655,436 

14 

11 

2,594,962 

2,634,662 

2,461,380 

2,499,036 

21 

21 

2,716,070 

2,776,070 

2, 716, 070 

! 2,770,070 

7 

7 

993, 103 

1,004,953 

993, 103 

i 1,004,953 

8 

6 

1, 184, 057 

1,212,057 

1, 078, 198 

! 1, 30.% 095 

9 

9 

563, 912 

572,773 

563, 912 

572, 773 

6 

4 

1, 888 , 142 

1,934,084 

1,434,245 

3,409,144 







FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAR EAST 

Report for week ended April 17, 1926 .— The following report for the 
week ended April 17, 1926, was transmitted by the far eastern 
bureau of the health section of the League of Nations’ secretariat, 
located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva : 


Port 

Plague 

Cholera 

Small- 

pox 

Port 

Plague 

Cholera 

Small- 

pox 

1 

CS 

O 

§ 

a 

s 

1 

o 

3 

ta 

o 

P 

l 

§ 

o 

01 

XX 

Is 

P 

£ 

tn 

XX 

ea 

8 

1 

D 

52 

c5 

P 

s n 

% 

C3 

o 

i 

a 

8 

Calcutta.. 

0 

0 


46 

50 

35 

Niigata 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bombay . 


4 



0 

24 

14 

Isuruga 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Madras 

Rangoon . 


0 

1 

o 


0 

6 

ft 

8 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Hakodate.. r 

Keelung (Formosa) 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Colombo 

~ 

0 

.... 

0 

0 

0 | 

Chemulpo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Basra 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 ; 

Dairen 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1 

Singapore 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 ! 

Mukden 

0 

0 

0 

o 

3 

0 

Port Swettenham 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 ! 

Changchun 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Penang 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o i 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Batavia. .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Brisbane 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

Surahava .. 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Fremantle 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

Snmara'ng 

o 

0 

0 

o 

o 

o ! 

Melbourne 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

CherihorT 

% 

1 

0 

0 

o 

0 ! 

Sydney 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

Belftwan Deli 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 i 

Rockhampton 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Palembahg.. 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Townsville 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

o 

o 

0 

o 

0 

Port Darwin.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sabang (Rhio). 

0 

d 

o 

0 

o 

0 i 

Broome 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Makassar ... ... 

0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 1 

Port Moresby 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mena da .... 

o 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 ! 

Auckland.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tljf|y)jArTn^<^;ip 

o 

o 

0 

Q 

6 

0 1 

Wellington . . 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

Ball K- Pap&n . k _ 

o 

o 

o 

o 

6 

0 - 

Christchurch 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

Sandakan (North Bor- 






li 

Invercargill 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

neo) , 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

Noumea (New Cale- j 







Kuching (Sarawak) 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 1 

donia) j 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Timor Dilly 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

Honolulu 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Manila _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

Suez..’.. 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

Iloilo - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tor (quarantine sta- j 







Jolo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

tion) - ; 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cebu., 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Alexandria 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Zamboanga. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

i Port Said 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bangkok 

1 

1 

02 

: 67 

7 

! 4 ! 

i Port Sudan 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Saigon and Cholan 

0 

0 

46 

32 

0 

0 i[ Mombasa (Kenya) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Haiphong 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

M ass o wall 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tfmranft . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

THihnti* 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hongkong 

0 

0 

0 

o ; 

3 

3 ii Berbers 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Rhfmphai 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Amoy 

0 

0 

0 

o 

'T 

2 ; 

Loureneo Marques 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nagasaki 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Durban 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Yokohama.-. - 

o 

0 

0 

0 

4 

o 

East London. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Simonoseki „ . 

0 

0 

0 

0* 

0 

0 

Port Elizabeth .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Moji 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

1 

0 

Cape Town... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kobe 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Port Louis (Mauritius) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Osaka 

0 

0 

0 

o 1 

1 

0 

Seychelles 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 





i 











AZORES 

Smallpox {reported as alastrim) — Island' of .Fayal — February 22- 
April 11, 1926. — Smallpox, reported as alastrim, was reported present 
in the island of Fayal, Azores. Statistics were not available but 
prevalence in the town of Horta was stated to be diminishing. 

( 957 ) 
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CANADA 


Communicable diseases — Week ended April 24, 1926. — The follow- 
ing table shows the number of certain communicable diseases re- 
ported in seven provinces of Canada during the week ended April 3, 
1926; The information was supplied by the Canadian Ministry of 
Health. 


Disease 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns- 

wick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskat- 

chewan 

Alberta 

Influenza 

189 




1 J 
5 



Smallpox 



39 

5 

14 

1 

Typhoid fever 



7 ; 


1 

! 





Communicable diseases — Ontario — March 27 -April 24, 1926 — 
Comparative . — During the four-week period ended April 24, 1926, 
communicable diseases were reported in the Province of Ontario, 
Canada, as follows: 


' Disease 

April 

1, 1926 

April, 1025 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

2 


2 

2 

Chancroid-. 7. .... ““I 

2 | 


4 


Chicken pox 

895 


32° 


Diphtheria. 

322 

12 

182 

10 

German measles 

361 

$ 


Gonorrhea 

78 


88 


Influenza 

164 


Bethamic eneenhalitis 

1 

1 

4 . 

3 

Measles 

1, 8S0 

7 

1 643 : 

2 

Mumps 

1SS 


’S4S 


Pneumonia — , 

319 

■Oft* 

Scarlet fever 

526 

7 

! 

<£U«3 

ft 

Septic sore throat _ 


ova 

15 

o 

Smallpox. _ 

52 


12 


Syphilis 

59 


119 


Tuberculosis __ 

Typhoid lever * 

171 

23 

105 

1 

142 

26 

83 

«> 

Whooping cough. - 

255 

9 

352 

A 



Au 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Communicable diseases — Octobe?'~Dec ember, 192S . — During the three 
months ended December 31, 1925, communicable diseases were 
reported in Czechoslovakia as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Provinces showing greatest number .tff 
oases and deaths . % 

Anthrax 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Diphtheria- — : 

Dysentery . 

Malaria 

Paratyphoid fever B. 

Puerperal fever 

Scarlet fever - 

Trachoma— 

6 
23 
1,504 
87 : 
20 
21 
243 
4,898 
823 
1,972 
' 146 

2 

9 

133 

8 

72 
84 , 

Bohemia: Cases, 3; deaths, 2. 

Bohemia: Cases, 8; deaths, 5. 

Bohemia: Cases, 783; deaths, 79. 

Slovakia: Cases, 44; deaths, 4. 

Russinia: Cases, 19. 

Bohemia: Cases, 20, 

Bohemia- Cases, 100; deaths, 51, 

Bohemia: Cases, 2,773; deaths, 30, 

Slovakia ■ w 

Typhoid fever 

rate few 

, 154 

V MdvDj till* f 

Slovakia: Cases, 831: deaths, 44. • 

Russinia: Cases, 136. 
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ECUADOR 

Plague— Ambato— March, SI , 1926.— Under date of March 31, 
1926 ; plague was reported present at Ambato, Ecuador, with a 
number of cases and five deaths. The town is situated on the 
Guayaquil and Quito Railroad, in the mountain region of Ecuador 
and less than 100 miles from Quito. It is stated to be the center 
of the fruit producing region in the highlands of Ecuador. 

Plague previously reported present . — Plague was reported present 
at Ambato, in October, 1923, with 8 cases, 4 deaths. 1 

GUADELOUPE (WEST INDIES) 

Smallpox (alastrim) . — Under date of April 23, 1926, smallpox 
(alastrim) was reported present in the Island of Guadeloupe, French 
West Indies. 

JAMAICA 

Smallpox {alastrim) — February 28- March 20, 1926. 2 — During the 
period February 28 to March 20, 1926, 99 cases of smallpox, reported 
as alastrim, were notified in the Island of Jamaica, outside of King* 
ston; 29 cases were notified during the same period in Kingston. 

' Other communicable diseases. — During the same period other 
diseases were reported as follows: Chicken pox, 28 cases; puerperal 
fever, one case; tuberculosis (pulmonary), 26 cases; typhoid fever, 
33 cases; occurring outside of Kingston. 

LATVIA 


Communicable diseases — January , 1926. — During the month of 
January, 1926, communicable diseases were reported in the Republic 
of Latvia as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

Dipht heria 

76 

Paratyphoid fever 

2 

Dysentery 

3 

Puerperal fever _ 

1 

TCrysf poles ..... r . . T _ ...... 

S 

Scarlet fever... 

344 

Measles. ............. ... 

327 

Typhoid fever 

55 

Mumps 

68 

Whooping cough 

19 






Population, 1,844.805. 


MALTA 


Communicable diseases — March , 1926. — During the month of 
March, 1926, communicable diseases were reported in the island of 
Malta as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 


8 

Malta fever... 

25 

flftiCkeTi pnr „ _ . 

25 

\l Measles .. 

154 

Diphthenn . .. 

6 

: j Pneumonia ........ * 

1 , 8 

"Plryjsipelrt^ _ 

4 

! Searlet fever.. ... .... 

3 

Iettopc encephalitis - r 

2 

! Trachoma 

T 27 

Malaria 

3 

!j Tuberculosis ....... 

13 





Population, civil, estimated: 2*23,088. 
i Public Health Reports, Dec. 31, 1923, p. 3098. 

* Received out of date. See Public Health Reports, Mar. 26, 1928, p. 594. 
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Smallpox — Octoler 1, 1925-March 15, 1926. — During the period 
from October 1, 1925, to March 15, 1926, 79 cases of smallpox.were 
reported, in the Island of Malta, 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Plague — Orange Free State — March 14-20, 1926. — During the 
week ended March 20, 1926, four cases of plague were reported in 
the Orange Free State, Union of South Africa, of which one case was 
in a European. During the same period five deaths from plague 
were reported, of which three were of cases previously reported 
(European, two; native, one case). Infection by contact with 
previous cases was indicated. For distribution of occurrence by 
locality see below. 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEYER, ANH YELLOW FEVER 

The reports contained in the following tables must not be considered as complete or final ns regards 
either the lists of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports are given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended May 14 y 1926 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

India: 

Calcutta^ __ 

Mar. 14-27 

108 

88 


Madras 

Mar. 27-Apr. 3 

4 

4 


Philippine Islands: 

Province— 

Pampanga — i 

Feb. 28-Mar. 3 

1 

1 



PLAGUE 


Azores: 

St. Michael's 

Mar. 21-Apr. 3....' 

Mar. 31 

4 

2 

At Lagoa and Arrifes, outskirts of 
town, 3 to 7 miles distant. 

Previously reported present in 
October, 1023, with 8 cases, 4 
deaths. 

Ecuador: 

Ambato 


5 

India: 

Karachi - 

Mar. 28-Apr. 3 

1 Mar. 7-13 

4 

2 

Madras (Presidency) 

85 

51 


Siam: 

Bangkok 

Mar. 14-20 

3 

2 

: 


Union of South Africa: 

Orange Free State. . „ rTn , 



Mar. 14-20, 1026: Cases, 4; deaths, 
5, of which 2 deaths were of 
Europeans and one native, 
previously reported 1 ^ cases, 
Mar. 7-13, 182Q. 

European. r * * 

Native. 

Kroonstad District 

*Winburg District ! 

Mar. 14-20 

1 


do „ 

3 

2 





1 From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended May 14, 1926— Continued 

SMALLPOX 


Place Date Cases Deaths 


Azores: 

Island of Fayal.. 
Brazil: 

Rio de Janeiro- . 


Feh. 22-Apr. 11- Present, Reported as alastrim. 


I Feb. 21-Mar. 20. J 129 


Canada: 

Province— 

Ontario 

Toronto.. 


67 June 27, 1925-Mar. 20, 1926: 
Cases, 1,089; deaths, 580. 


Apr. 11-17.. 


China: 

Chungking 

Foochow 

Hongkong 

Manchuria— 

Fustaun 

Liao-Yang 

Nanking 

Swatow 

Emit: 

Cairo 

Do 

Guadeloupe (West Indies). 


India: 

Bombay — 1 

Calcutta 

Karachi 

Madras ■ 

Iraq: 

Bagdad 

Jamaica „ 

Kingston... 

Japan: j 

Kobe. 

Yokohama 


Mar 21-27. 
Mar. 7-20 ... 
Mar. 14-20.. 


Mar. 20-31 

do 

Mar. 28-Apr. 10.. 
Mar. 28-Apr, 3.-. 


Dec. 25-31.. 
; Jan. 1-7 — 


Mar. 14-20 27 

Mar. 14-27 91 

Mar. 2S-Apr. 3 8 , 

7 . 


Feb. 28-Mar. 20...! 


Mar. 14-27 2 


Mexico: 

Aguasealientes - 

Guadalajara..—. 

Mexico City 

San Luis PotosL. 

Persia: 

Teheran. 

Siam: 

Bangkok 

Spain: 

Valencia 

Trinidad 


Apr. 11-17. 

Apr, 13-19 

Apr. 4-10 

Apr, 18-24 


Jan. 29-Feb. 19.. 


Mar. 14-20. 
Apr. 11-17.. 


Mar. 27-Apr. 24, 1926: Cases, 52. 
Corresponding period, 1925* 
Cases, 12. 

Present. 

Do. 


Present. 

Sporadic. 


.Apr. 23, 1926: Present. Alas 
trim. 


Feb. 28-Mar. 20, 1926: Cases, 99; 
j outside of Kingston. 


To Mar. 27, 1926: Cases, 48; 
deaths, 6. 

Oet. 1, 1925-Mar. 15, 1926 : Cases 
I 79, 


Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral District 


Mar, 2l-Apr. 3, 1926: Cases, 4. 


TYPHUS FEVER 


Chile: 

Antofagasta Apr. 11-17 

Mexico: 

Meriyo City, * Mar. 28-Apr. 10- 

Pales tine: 

Ekron Mar. 30-Apr. 5 

Peru: 

Arequipa Mar. 1-31 . 


11 * j Including municipalities in Fed- 

eral District. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to May 7, 1$26 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Chosen 

October-Novem- 

12 

5 



ber, 1025. 




French Settlements in India 

Dec. 1-31 

880 

712 


India _ ... 




Oct. 18, 1925, to Tan. 2, 1926: 

Calcutta 

Nov. 1-28 

101 

89 

Cases, 21,31(1; deaths, 12,371. 

Do 

Dee. G-26 


54 

Jan. 3- Feb. 6, 1U26: Cases, 

Do 

Dee. 27-Jan. 16 


41 

17,858; deaths, 10,050. 

Do 

Jan. 24-Mar. 13. .. 

321 

299 

Madras 

Nov. 15-Jan. 2. ... 

174 

70 


Do 

Jan. 3-Mar. 27 

140 

85 


Rangoon... 

Nov. 8- Dec. 5 

4 

4 


Do 

Jan. 24-Mar. 20. .. 

9 

6 


Indo-China __ 




Septcrahcr-Deeember, 1925* 

Province— 




Oases, 11; deaths, 7. 

Annum- - 

Sept. 1-30 

2 

2 


Cam bodia ...... 

Dec 1-31 

2 

1 


Cochin China 

Sept. 1-Dec. 31 

0 

4 


Saigon 

Jail- 4-17 

2 

2 

Including 1QO s (iua.rp kilometers 

Tonkin 

Sept l-Nov. 30... 

3 



of surrounding' country. 

Japan...... 

Aug. 30-Oct. 17 

409 



*Do 

Oet. 25-Dec.. 26.... 




Philippine Islands: 


j 113 



TVFftrplft. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Nov. 9-Jan. 3 1 

15 

10 


Do 

Jan. 4-Mar. 6 

3 

27 


Province— 





Bataan 

Nov. 30-Dec. 26-._ 

29 

25 


Do 

Jan. 2-16 

1 

1 


RMf.nnpns 

Jan. 24-Feb. 20 

13 

13 


■Rfthol . 

Jan. 23-30 

1 

1 


Bulacan 

Oet. 18-Nov. 7 

92 

64 


Do 

Nov. 23-Dec. 31... 

200 

88 


T>n 

Jan. 2-30.... 

6 

6 


Lagntiii .. 

Nov. 23-Dec. 20... 

18 

14 


Do 

Jan. 24-Feb. 6 

5 

6 


Leyte . 

, Jan. 3-0 

2 

2 


Mmdoro 

, Dec. 20-31 

35 

30 


Nueva Ecija ...... 

. Nov. 30-Dec. 13... 

7 

5 


Parapanga 

. Nov. 1-7 

1 

1 


Do_ _ . 

. Nov. 23-Dec. 31... 

113 

85 


Do 

. Jan. 2-Feb. 20 

38 

34 


Rizai 

. Sept. 27-No v, 21. _ 

75 

21 


Do. 

. Dec. 21-30 

14 

11 


T>n 

. Jnn. 3-Feb. 20 

89 

30 


Rom Won 

. Nov. 8-Dcc. 13 

27 

14 


Russia 

. May- June . 

7 



Do 

. July-Au trust. 

4 



Siam: 





Bangkok 

. Oct. 4-Nov. 14 

108 

68 


Do 

. Nov. 22-Dec. 26... 

270 

140 


Do. 

. Dee. 27-Mar. 13... 

398 

275 


On vessel: 





Steamship 

Oct. 3 

9 


Arrived at Bangkok, Siam: 





Cases in coolie passengers. 


PLAGUE 


Argentina 

Buenos Aires. ... 

Azores: 

St. Michaels 

Do 

Belgium: 

Vilvorde 

Brazil: 


Jan. 24-3 G. 

Jan. 17-30. 
Feb. 7-13., 


2 

4 2 

1 


Jan. 24-30, 15)26: C eases, occur- 
ring in interior Provinces of 
Salta and Santa F c. 

In outsorts oX city q l Pont 
Delgada. 


Dec. 1-8. 


i i 


Bahia 

Do.... 
Santos — 
Sao Paulo. 


Nov. 8-Dec. 28 3 

Dec 27-Jan. 30 4 

Dec. 8-21 

Reported Mar. 25. 4 


1 

2 

2 

1 


* From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to May 7, 1926 — Continued 

PLAGUE — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

British East Africa: 

Kenya— 

Kisumu 

Nov. 22-Dec, 5 

1 

2 


Do 

Jan. 31-Feb. 27„._ 

4 

3 


Uganda Protectorate 

Sept. 1-Dec. 31 

Dec. 24 

468 

426 


Canary Islands: 

La Lacuna.,, 

3 

2 


Las Palmas. _ 

do 

1 



Do 

Jan. 7... - 

Z 

1 



Dec. 18-27 ... 

3 



Tin 

Dec. 28-Feb. 1 

3 



Celebes: 

Makassar 

Dec. 20-Feb. 2 

12 

12 

Netherlands East Indies. 

Ceylon: 

C?ol(vnihn - - 

Nov. 15- Dec. 5 

3 

3 

1 plague rodent. 

Do, 

Dec. 27-Jan. Id 

o 

2 

Do 

Jan. 24-Mar. 6 

5 

5 

Feb. 14 - 20 , 1926: Two plague 

China: 

Nov. 15-Mar. 27-. 



rodents. 

Prevalent. 

Ecuador 

Jan. 1-15 

1 




Nov. i-Dee, 31 

31 

12 

Rats taken, Nov. 1-Dec. 31, 1925, 

Do. 

Jan.l -Mar. 31 

62 

27 

49,370; rats found infected, 281. 

Reereo (country estate) — 

Jan. 1-Mar. 15 

1 


Hats taken, Jan. 1-Mar. 31, 
1926, 64,002; rats found infected, 
543. 




Jan. 1-Dee. 9, 1925: Cases, 13S. 


Mar. 10-18 

2 

1 


Nov, 1S__„ 

1 

1 


Fayoum Province » 

Dec, 3-9 

1 

1 


Ch'arblfi Province 

Mar. 9-30 

5 

3 


Mina Province 

Mar. 4_ 

1 

1 



Mar. 27 

1 

1 


Greece: 

iA the ns - 

Nov. 1-30 — 

18 

4 

Including Piraeus. 

Do __ 

Jan. 1-Mar. 31 

25 

4 


Feb. 4 

1 


On island of Crete. 



Patras 

Nov. 13-Dee. 12... 

4 

i 

1 plague-infected rodent found 
near Hamakua Mill Co. 

Rtvwftn Territory 

Feb. 2 


: 

Hawaii— 

Kakuihaele ... 

Mar. 10 

1 

1 

Hrmnkaa _ _ 

Mar. 16 

2 I 

1 

1 death suspected plague. 

Paamlo _ 


; 


Jan. 29, 1926: Plague-infected rat 

India _ _ _ _ __ 




found in vicinity. 

Oct. IS, 1925, to Jan. 2, 1926: 

Rombav 

Dec. 6-12 

1 

1 

Cases, 15,135; deaths, 10,677. 

Do 

Jan. 3-Feb. 20... _J 

8 

Jan. 3-Feb. 6, 1926: Cases, 
17,402, deaths, 13,598. 

Do 

Mar. 7-13 

4 

2 

Calcutta _ - _ _ 

Dec, 6-32 


1 

Karachi 

Nov, 1-Dee. 19,.... 

4 

3 


Do - 

Feb. 21-Mar. G 

3 

3 


Madras Presidency. 

Oct. 25-Nov. 7 

75 

41 


Do 

Nov, 15-21 

35 

22 


Do 

Dec. 20-26 

108 

64 


Do 

Jan. 3-Feb. 20 

971 

617 


Do 

Feb. 20-Mar. A 

* 104 

64 


Rangoon 

Oct. 25-Dec. 25 

23 

15 


Do 

Dec. 27-Mar 20— 

93 

83 

September-December,1925 : Cases. 

Indo- China 



Province— 

Cambodia . 

Sept. I-Nov. 30 — 
Sept. 1-Dec. 31— 

Dec. 13-Jan. 2 

13 

13 

28; deaths, 26. 

Cochin Chinn,. 

15 

13 


Iraq: 

Bagdad 

7 

3 


Do 

Jan. 10-Mar. 13... 

75 

44 


Java, 

Batavia 

Oct. 24-Nov. 6 

94 

89 

Province. 

Do . 

. Nov. 14-Jan. 1 

315 

297 


Do r , 

, Jan. 2-Mar. 12 

483 

468 


Cherihon 

. Sept. 27-Oct. 17... 


166 


Do_ 

. Nov. 15-Dec. 26... 


198 


Do 

.1 Jan, 3-Feb, 6 


8 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to May 7, 1926 — Continued 

PLAGUE — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Java— Continued. 

Oct. 20-Niov. 9 



Epidemic in 1 locality. 

Do. 


Dec. 7 



JTnflnigan _ „ 

Dec. 27-Jan. 16 


114 

PAfcfl.lnng?m _ _ 

Sept 27-Oct. 17... 


42 


Do . 

&6v. S-Dec. 20 


252 


Probolmggo 

Feb. 12 


Epidemic. Port- 
Do. 

Rembang 

Oct. 20 



Surabaya 

Oct. 11-Dec. 26.... 

59 

59 

Do. 

Dec.27-Feb. 27... 

40 

40 


Tegal 

Sept. 27-Oct. 17... 
Nov. 8-Dec. 26 

6 

0 


Do 


31 


Madagascar 



Nov. 1-December, 1925: Cases, 

Province— 

Aimbositra.. 

Dec. 16-31 

9 

7 

632; deaths, 593. Jan. l-3ii 
1926: Cases, Oil; deaths, 565. 

Do 

Jan. 1-15 

2 

2 

Port Dauphin 

Sept. 16-30 

6 

3 


Do...*. 

Jail. 16-Feb. 15.... 

2 

2 


Xtasy 

Sept 16-Oct. 30... 
Nov. 16-Dec. 31... 

20 

20 


Do 

34 

34 


Do 

Jan, 4-15 

29 

29 


Do 

Feb. 1-15 

29 

29 


Moramanga 

Sept. 16-Dec. 31... 
Jan. 1-Feb. 28 

49 

48 


Do., I 

46 

44 


Tananarive 


Sept. 16-Nov. 30, 1926: Cases, 
368; deaths, 341. Dec. 16-31, 
1925: Cases, 152; deaths, 143. 
Jan. 1-Feb. 28, 1926: Cases, 480; 
deaths, 407. 

Town— 

Tamatave (Port) 

Do. . 

Sept, 16-Nov. 30.. 
Feb. 1-15 

12 

4 

11 

2 

Tananarive 

Sept. 16-30 

2 

2 

Do—. 

Nov. 1-30 

11 

11 

Do-.. 

Mauritius Island 

Jan. 1-Feb. 28 

Sept. 20-Dec. 26- - 
Dec. 1-31 

19 

21 

19 

18 


Moca... ,» 

2 

2 


Pamplemousses 

Oct. 1-Nov. 30 

3 

2 


PortLouis.. 

Oct. 1— Dec. 31 

13 

9 


Rivifere du Rempart 

October.—...'. 

2 



Nigeria.. 

Aug. 1-Nov. 30— 

Oct. 21-Nov. 21... 

559 

419 


Persia; 

Teheran _ 

12 


Peru 



January, February, 1926; Cases, 
290; deaths, 111. 

Port 60 miles north of Callao. 

In hospital. Some eases in Prov- 
ince. 

12 or 15 cases reported unoffi- 
cially. 

Huaeho 

Jan. 26 

15 


Lima. T . .. 

Jan. 1-31. ___ 

20 


Mollendo.. 

do ........ 


Russia... 

Mav-June 

67 


Do 

July-October 

166 



Senegal.. 

September-Geto- 

her. 

Aug. 23-Dec. 26... 
Nov. 15-28 

45 

25 


Siam.. 

65 

3 

53 


Bangkok 

3 


. Do . .. 

Jan. 3-30. 

38 

33 


Do 

Feb. 7-20._"_"”~— __ 

6 

5 


Do 

Feb. 28-Mar. 13... 

Nov. l-Der R 

5 



Straits Settlements; 

Singapore 

8 

8 


Do 

Jan. 3-0 

2 

2 


Syria; 

Beirut... 

Nov 11-20 

1 



Do 

Jan. 21-31... 

1 



Union of South Africa.— 




Mar. 7-13, 1926. Cases, 3; Euro- 

Cape Province— 

Kimberley district 

Dec. 13-19 

1 


pean, 2 

Middleburg district 

Steynsburg district 

Dec. 6-12. . 

1 


European 

Native. On farm. 

Nov, 15-21 

1 


Winburg district 

Feb, 21-27 

1 


Orange Free State. 





, Boshof district 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 

1 

1 

In native 

BothavUle distriot 

Dec. fi—I2 

1 

1 

Native. On farm. 

Hoopstad 

Mar. 7-13 

1 


European. 

Winburg. 

1*» — do 

2 

1 

On farms. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reparts Received from December 26, 1925, to May 7, 1926 — Continued 

PLAGUE— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

On vessel: 

Steamship Cid 




Plague rat. Jan. 29, 1926. At 
Buenaventura, Colombia. Rat 
was killed while Jumping 
ashore from vessel. 





* 

SMALLPOX. 



Algeria: 

Nov. 21-Dec. 31. 

177 



~ Do 

Jan. 1-10 

64 



Do 

Jan 21- Mar. 20 

72 



Arabia: 

Aripn _ 

Nov. 29-Dee. 5 

1 


Imported. 

T>n 

Jan. 10-Mar. 6 

10 

i 

Argentina: 

T?nsarin .. 

October 

i 


Australia: 

Queensland— 

Dee. 9-15- 

1 




Feb. 23 ~ 



In Nassau district. Stated to 

Brazil: 



12 

have been imported. 

Do 

Jan. 31-Feb. 20 


6 



Jan. 10-Mar, 6 

28 

6 


TRfjo r|ft Tftm>iro __ 

Nov. 1-28... 

134 

72 


Do * 

Dec, 6-26 

65 

26 


D a 

Dee. 27-Feb. 20.-- 

195 

131 


British East Africa: 

Kenya— 

Nov. 15-Dec. 19. __ 

14 

6 


Do 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 

1 


From mainland. 

Uganda Protectorate. 

Sept. 1-Get. 31 

Jan. 5-11 

8 

4 


British South Africa: 

IKTArtFiArti 

2 



Southern Rhodesia _ 

Nov. 13 -Dec. 23... 

3 






Sept. 13-Jan. 2” In 7 Provinces, 
186 cases. Jan. 3-Feb. 27, 1926: 
Cases, 277. 

Jam 3-Apr. 17, 1926: Cases, 61. 

AVhurf.a 





Dec, 13-19 

1 


From BrumheBer, vicinity of 

British Columbia— 

V anf**"*, 1 voir 

Jan. 4-Mar. 27 

2 


Calgary. 

Victoria 

Mar. 21-27 

2 

: 

Jan. 3-Apr. 17, 1926. Cases, 52. 

Manitoba - - 



’W'lfmipPg 

Dec. 13-19 

2 


Do 

Jan, 3- Apr. 10 

16 

1 


Now Brunswick— 

\Tm UinnihorlflPil 

Bee 6-13 

1 


Dee, 1-31, 1925: Cases, 32, Jan. 

aHvJ* mUilAUvUtUiU- ------ 

Anlsrin 




Arimnston 

Jan. i-Feb. 1 

16 “ 


3-Apr. 17, 1926: Cases 224. 
Township. 

Al-irn* nn/l 'Rrp.iipr 

Feb. 1-28 

6 


Do. 

ICintr 

i do 

7 


Do. 

tVDmnt, _ J 

do I 

6 


Do, 


do 

4 



Kingston 

Mar. 8-14 ‘ 

1 



"Kitchener 

„ ..do „J 

26 



‘KTnft.Vi Hay 

"Feb. 14-Mar. 14... 
Dee. 6-12 

7 



Ottawa 

2 



Do 

Jan. 3-Feb. 6 

2 



Sarnia, 

Mar. 14- Apr. 17... 
Dec. 27-.Tan. 2 

4 



HT'orontn 

1 



Do 

Jan. 3-Mar. 20 - 

26 



Trenton 

do ....... 

IS 


l Jan. 3-Apr. 17, 1926: Cases, 107. 

S aplra,t,rh o. w ft n 



NFfyoso .T^.w 

Jan. 3-Mar. 20 

2 



Regina 

Jan. 24- Alar. 13 

3 



Sftpkfvtoen 

Feb. 14-20 

1 



Ceylon: 

Colombo „ v . ......... 

Dec. 6-12 

1 


. Port case. 

On 

1 Jan. 3-Feb 6 

5 


J ■ 1 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to May 7, 1926— Continued 
SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Chile: 





Dec. 13-26 


8 

Do 

Dec. 27-JTan. 2 


4 

Chi na* 





Oct, 25-Dec. 19 


1 


Jail. LC-Mar. 20 


16 


Dee. 7-20 _* 

2 



Feb. 21-27 




Nov. 15-27 




Feb. 28-Mar. 20.— 



Fpochow S 

Nov. 1-Feb 20- - 




Nov, 14-Dec. 26 

4 


Do i 

Jan 10- Mar. 6 

3 


Hongkong j 

Nov. 22-Dec. 26... 

4 


Do,." j 

Jan. 3-Mar. 13 

H 

5 

Manchuria— 1 




An-shan J 

Dec. 6-12 

1 


Do | 

Jan. 10-Mar. 20. - - 

9 


Changchun ' 

do.. 

21 


Dairen. ' 

Oct. 19-Dec. 27 

73 

15 

Do 

Dec. 28- Mar, 7 

77 

24 

Fushun - 

Jan. 17-Mar. 20 

2 


Harbin 

Jan. l-Mar. 18 

10 


Kai-yuan 

Jan. 10-30 

4 


’ Kungehuling 

Jan. 31-Feb. 20-.. 

2 


Lioyang I. 

Jan, 17-Mar. 20.*. 

3 


Mukden 

Oct. 24-Nov. 15. .. 

1 


Do 

Jan. 24- Feb. 27 

4 


Suping Kai 

Mar. 14-20..*-. 

1 


Tieh-llng. ... 

Oct. 26-No v. 15... 

2 


Nankine 

Nov, 21-Dec. 26... 



Do.. 

Dec. 27-Mar. 27... 




Shanghai 

Oct. 25- Jan. 2 

37 

36 

Do. 

Jan. 3-Mar, 13.... 

56 

131 

Swatow .... 

Nov. 22-Mar. 20* _ 



^Tientsin - 

Nov. 1-Dec. 19... J 

2 


Do 

Jan. 23-Feb. 27.— 

2 


Chosen: 

pftiphirt 

.Tpn, -FaH 

48 

27 

Egypt: 


^Iftxandrift ... , 

Dec. 3-31 - 

5 

2 

Do 

Jan. 8—14 

2 

1 

Do 

. Jan. 29-Mar. 4 

22 

6 

Port Said 

. Feb. 26-Mar. 4.... 

1 


Fathtmia . - 




Primra .. , .. .... , P .. ..... r 




Havre 

Jan. 25— 3 1 T __ 


9 

Paris..*.. ...... ........ 

Mar. 1-20* 

9 

1 

Gold Coast...— 

. September, De- 

58 

5 


cember. 



Great Britain: 




England and Wales 




Hull 

. Dec. 27-Jan, 23 

29 


Do 

. Feb. 7-Mar. 27..*. 

9 


Leeds , 

. Jan. 14-Feb. 6 

4 


London 

. Jan, 3t-Feb. 6 


1 

Ne weast Ie-on-Tj na 

. Nov. 29-Dec. 19... 

6 


Do 

. Dec. 27-Apr. 10... 

40 

1 

Nottingham 

. Nov. 22-Dec. 26, . . 

9 


Do 

. Dec, 27-Mar. 13... 

6 


Sheffield 

Nov. 22-Dec, 12. 

7 


Do 

. Dec. 20-26 * 

3 


Do 

. Dec. 27-Mar. 20... 

18 


South Shields 

. Feb. 9 



Greece 




Athens 

. Nov. i-Dee. 3t 

18 

i 

Do 

. Jan. 1-Mar, 31 . 

87 

6 

Kalamata 

. Mar. 1-7 

1 


Sskmiki 

. Feb. 16-Mar. 15.*. 

2 

India 




Bombay*.. 

. Nov. 8-Dee. 26 

26 

20 

■ Do 

. Dec. 27-Man 13—. 

200 

113 

Calcutta. 

Nov, 8-Dee, 26-*. 

48 

25 

1( ; 

. Dee. 27-Mar. 13... 

496 

308 


Remarks 


Present, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Cases, foreign only. 
Prevalent. 


November, 1925: Cases, 3. 
September-Deceiu ber, 1925; 
Cases, 253 


Nov. 15~Dec. 26, 1925; Oases, 790. 
Dec. 27- Apr. 10, 1926; Cases, 
3,801. 


Reported present in severe form. 
Oct. 1-31, 1925: Cases, 16, 

From Patras, 

Oct. 18-Dec. 26, 1925: Cases, 
19,472; deaths, 4,440. Dec. 27, 
1925-Fob. 6, 1926: Cases, 36,335; 
deaths, tl,49i. 
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CHOLERA PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 
tiiUL&KA, FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to May 7, 1926-Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continued 


Cases Deaths 


Remarks 


India— Continued. 

Karachi 

Do - 

Do 

Do 

Madras 

Do 

Rangoon 

Do - 

Do 

Do 

Indo-China 

Province— 

Annam 

Cambodia 

Cochin China-, 

Saigon 

Do—, 
Tonkin 

Iraq. 

Bagdad 

Do 

Basra. 

Italy-. 

Catania - 

Genoa 

Rome 

Jamaica 


Nov. 1-21 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5— 

Dec. 13-19 

Dec. 29-Mar. 27.. 
Nov. 15-Dec. 26- 
Dec. 27-Mar. 27.. 
Oct. 25-No v. 28... 

Dcc. 6-26 

Dec. 27-Jan, 16—. 
Jan. 24-Mar. 6 — 


Sept. 1-Dec 31— 

■ ;::::d 0 :::::::::::: 

. Dec. 21-27 

_ Jan. 1-Mar. 7.... 
. Sept. 1-B*c. 31— 

. Nov. 1-Dcc. 26-.. 

Dee. 27-Feh. 27.. 
do 

; T Feb" 15^28— 

Jan. 21-Feb. 10- 
„ Oet. 12-25 


23 


4 

2 

3 


94 

29 

17 

5 

121 

22 

3 


4 

i 

13 

1 

,70 

17 

232 

1 44 

84 

34 

106 

51 

2 

1 

11 

1 

153 

2 

10 

15 

19 

10 

52 

42 


xri nfftsf ad Nov. 29-Dec. 26— 

Kin ?r rt 011 J Dec. 27-Jan. 30 

Doi::::::::::::: Mar - 21-27 

3ap wUirtaki Feb. 15-21 

Taiwan.::::::::::: ! 

Yok iio an ! a :::::::::::::::::! Feb - 23- Mar - "w— 


JaV Tt.tnvia Oct. 24-Dec. 25— 

Feb. 20 -Mar. 5 .— 

Buitenzocg. 5j£* 12 " """ 

TTr^ksian 7—— — 7 Oct. 11-17——— 

.... Oct. 11-Dec. 26— 

Malang '“"’'ll”. Dec. 27-Jan. 10- — 

North Bantam” 

Probolmggo- °rto 

South Bantam rw it-Dec ~W"~ 

• Surabaya g^-Feb. 13.-- 

<»■ «•- . 

:::::! Feb. 14-Mar. 27— - 

TmrnniQ 7." Dec. 1-31 - 

Durango Jan. 1-31— - 

Guadalajara! \ 

Mexico City Nov, 28-Dee. 5— - 

m 1 Jan. 3-Mar. 27.— 

- vemcHi';::::::: I M».»-Apr.t~ 


"Nov. 1-Dec. 21— 
Jan. l-Feb. 28 — 


Sentembcr-N ovember, 19 2 5: 

Cases, 346; deaths, 80. 


1 Including 100 kilometers of sar» 

2 rounding country. 

15 Sept. 6-Oct, 17, 1925: Cases, SI; 
10 deaths, 40. 

42 Aug. 2, 1925-Jas. 2, 1926: Cases, 
I 52. Jan. 3-16, 1926; Cases, 12. 


Nov. 29-Dec. 26, 1925: Cases, 95. 
Dec. 27, 1925-Feb. 27, 1926: 
Cases, 260. Mar. 21-Apr. 3, 
1926: Cases, 66. Reported as 
alastrim. . 

Reported as alastrim. 

Do. 

Do. 


. December, 1925: Cases, 3. 

3 

Julv-September, 1925: Deaths, 
1,157. 

7 

12 

1 


Ineluding municipalities in Fed- 
eral District. 

Do. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to May 7, 1926— Continued 

SMALLPOX — ( 'ontimied 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Netherlands: 

The Hague __ 

Jan. 30-Mar. 6 

2 

1 





August-No vember, 1925; Cases, 
347; deaths, 6. 

Palestine: 

Jan. 26~Feb.l 

2 



Feb. 9-15 

1 



Persia: 

Teheran 

July 23-Dec. 22. 


775 


Do. . _ , _ „„ 

Dec. 23-Jan 20 


70 


Peru: 

Arequipq, _ 

Oct. 1-Dec. 31 


2 






Nov. 1-28, 1925: Cases, 9. Jan. 1- 
16, 1926* Cases, 4. 

Mar. 1-28, 1926; Deaths, 6, 

Portugal.. 




Lisbon 

Oct 4-31 

124 


Do 

Nov. 16-Dee 27... 

60 


Do 

Nov. 14-Dec. 26-- 

187 


Do 

Dec. 27-Mar. 27—. 

116 

# 29 

, 


Nov. 22-Dec. 19... 

2 

3 


1 Do 

Dec. 27-Mar 6 

3 

1 



August-October __ 

3 


Bussia 




May-June, 1925: Cases, 2,333. 

Do 

Julv-October 

1, 563 


Siam-, 



July 12-Sept- 5, 1925: Cases, 21; 
deaths, 6. 

Bangkok - 

Dec. 20-25 

3 

1 

Do... 

Dec. 26- Mar. G 

81 

37 

Sierra Leone: 

Konno district.- ___ : _ 

Dec. 10-31 

5 


Spain* 

Madrid - 

Tear 1925 


18 


Do 

Jan. 1-31 


1 


Malaga - 

Nov 29-Dec. 5— 


2 


Do 

Dee. 27-Jan. 2 


l | 


Valencia 

Dec. 20-26 

1 



Do - 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 

1 



Do 

Jan. 10- Feb. 6.. — 

9 



Do 

Feb. 14- Apr 10. 

Mar. 28- Apr. 3 

Dee. 20- 26.— 

9 



Straits Settlements: 

Penang 

1 


Singapore ___ __ 

r 


Do. ______ 

Jan. 10-16 - 

' 2 

1 


Sumatra: 

Medan-. 

Feb. 14-27 

2 



Switzerland 




June 28-No v. 21, 1925: Cases, 62; 

Lucerne 

Oct. i-Nov. 30-—. 

8 


Dec. 27, 1925-Jan. 30, 1926; 
Cases, 37. 

Do 

Jan. i-3l 

5 


Zurich 

Dee. 27-Jan. 2 

1 


Trinidad (West Indies): 

Port of Spain, 

Jan. L-Mar. 20 

8 



Tunisia: 

Tunis..— 

Nov. 21-30- 

2 



D<v -i - _ — 

Dec. U-31- 

10 

1 


Do 

Jan. 1-Feb 20 

6 



Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province , 

Jan. 17-23 



. Outbreaks. 

Orange Tree State— 

«MWirn&n district 

Jan. 10-16 



Do. 

Ladybrand district 

Transvaal — 

Belfast district 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2. 



Do. - 

do 



Do. 

Geraiston district, 

Jan. 2-9 



Do. 

Pretoria district .... 

, Dee. 6-12 



Outbreaks. In native com- 

On vessel. r _ 

Feb. 21 

2 


pound. 

Mexican steamer Montezuma, at 
Port of Ensenada, Mexico, 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 
FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to May 7, 1926— Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths j 

Algeria* 

Nov. 1-Dee. 20 . 

2 



Jan. 1-Mar. 31 

11 . 


Argentina: 

Rosario 

Oct. 13-Dee. 31.... 

2 . 



Sept. 1-Dee 31 

Dee 25-31.. 

50 

3 

Sofia 

1 - 

Do 

Jan. 8-14 

2 


Canary Islands* 

Santa Cruz de Teneriffe 

Mar. 8-14 

1 


Chilo 



I 

Achao 

T)ec l-v-31 

I 


Bulues 

do 

1 


Chilian 

do 

24 

fi 



do . . 


Linares 

do 

1 


Los Angeles 

do 


Pen co - 

do..., 

2 



do ti 

1 




1 


Valparaiso 

Nov. 29-Jan. 2 

5 

2 

*Do . 

Mar. 21-27 

1 

China: 

Antung 

Nov. 29-Dec 27... 

5 

1 

Do 

Jan. 4-Mar. 14 

11 

H ongkong , 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 i 

1 

: 

Manchuria— 

Dee. 17-Feb. 4 

3 



Mar. 14-20 

1 



Oetober-Deeember 

146 

1 

Egypt: 

Alevandria. _ ... 

Jan. 8-Feb. 25 

2 



Nov. 5-Dec. 1G 

3 

2 

Port Said 

Nov. 39-25 

1 

Do 

Mar. 12-18 

1 


Esthnnia 

Jan. 1-31 

6 


Finland _ 




France _ _ _ 

July- October 

4 


Greece _ 




Athens 

Nov. 1-30 

11 

2 

Do 

Jan. 1-Mar. 31.... 

45 

9 

Saloniki 

Dec. 29-Jan. 4 

1 

Do 

Feb. 2-S 

1 


Hungary — __ 



Ireland: 

Cork County- 

Cork.. 

Dec. 26- Jan. 1 

2 


Do 

Jan. 2-8 ........... 

5 


Dumanway 

Nov. 14 

1 


Gnlwny Comity 

Oct. 17 

2 


Kerry County— 

Listowel 

, Mar. 7-13 

1 


Wexford County— 

Corey.—- ........ 

do 

1 


Latvia 

. October- December 

12 


Riga 

. Oct. 1-31.... 

2 


Lithuania 




Mexico 




Aguasealientes 

. Dec. 14-19 

I 


Durango 

. Dec. 1-31 


1 


„ Jan. 1-31 


1 

Oraadalnjarn. . 

Dec. 8-28 


2 

Do 

! Dec. 29-Jan. 4 


1 

TVfe*scian City . . . . 

. Nov. 22-Dec. 26.. 

50 

Do 

. Dec. 27-Mar. 20.. 

89 


■ San Luis Potosi 

. Feb. 6-13 


I 

Tampion. . 

Dec. 21-Jan. 10 

1 

1 

Torreon . _ ■ 

* November, 1925.. 


1 

•Vera Crua 

_ Feb. 12- 


1 


Remarks 


Dee. 13-31, 1925: Cases, 46. 


October, 1925: 1 case. 
December, 1925: Cases, 12. 


November-December, 1925: 
Oases, 16. 


Rural district. 
Do. 


September-Oetoher, 192S: Cases, 
9; deaths, L 

July-September, 1925: Deaths, 
9a 


Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral District. 

Do. 
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(S&OLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 
» * • FEVER— 1 Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to May V, 1926 Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 


August -Decern her 

93 


November-December, 1925: 




Palestine: 

Dec. IS--- 

1 


Cases, 2. 


Mar. 16-22 

1 




Dec. 1-7 

1 



Do 

Feb. 23-Mar. 1.— 

1 




Nov. 3-9 

1 



Ramleh 

Mar. 16-22 

1 


- 


Nov 24-30 

1 





1 



Do 

Mar. 9-15 

1 



Tiberias _ _ _ 

do 

2 



Peru: 

Oetober-Deeember 


3 


Do __ 

Feb. 1-28 


J 


Poland - 

Oet. 11-Jan. 2 

462 

44 


Do 

Jan, 3-16 

190 

14 

Jlily-Octobcr, 1925: Cases, 131; 





Feb. 1-Mar. 10..„ 

2 


deaths, 22. 



May-June, 1925: Cases, 10,680. 
July-October, 1925: Cases, 6,C &&, 

Do 




Tun ism: 

Tunis _ 

Mar. 21-31 

3 


Turkey: 

Constantinople _ 

Jan. 24-30 

3 


From unofficial (press) . 

October, 1925: deaths, 

7 (colored). Cases, European, 
7. December, 1925: Cases, 78; 
deaths, 9. Colored: Cases* 73; 
deaths, 9. January-Febm»*y* 
1926: Cases, 163; deaths, 28, 
Colored. 

Do 

Feb. 9-22. 

5 

3 

Union of South Africa. 




Cape Province 

Oct. 1-31 

63 

5 

Do 

Nov. 8-Dec. 31 

47 

8 


Do 

Jan. l-Feb. 28 

126 

20 

Do. 

Grahamstown 

J an. 24-30 

2 


' Middleburg district.... 
Natal _ 

Dec. 6-12 

1 


European, On farm. 

Oct. 1-Dec. 5 

1 


Do 

Jan. l-Feb. 28 

11 

L 

Colored. 

Durban 

, Jan. 3-Mar. 6 

4 


Orange Free State 

, Nov. 29-Dec. 5 

. Dec. 1-31 

23 

S 

i 

1 


Do 

. Jan. l-Feb. 28 

s 

3 

Do. 

Bethulia district. ». 

. Dec. 6-12 

. Outbreaks. 

Bothaville district . . 

do 

1 


. Native. On farm. 

Transvaal 

, Oet. 1-31 

1 

X 

Do 

. Dec. 1-31 

18 



Do 

Feb. 1-28 

S 

4 


Bloernhof district 

, Dec. 27-Jan. 2 


. Outbreaks, On farm. 

Johannesburg 

Mar. 1-20 

3 


Yugoslavia. 



; Jan. l-Feb. 21, 1926: Cases* ftlg 
deaths, 12. 






Gold Coast. 

Nigeria 

Senegal 


YELLOW FEVER 


Sept. l-Dec, 31 .. 
August-October. 
November, 1925, 



X 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEYER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to May 21, 1926— Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Oases 

Deaths 

' Remarks 

Gold Coast. 

September, De- 
cember. 

58 

5 


Groat Britain: 

England and Wales 


Nov. 15-Dec. 26, 1925: Cases, 790; 
Dec. 27-Apr. 24, 1926: Oases 
4,144. 

Hull 

Dee. 27- Jan. 23.,.. 

20 


Do 

Feb. 7-Mar. 27 

9 


Leeds 

Jau. 14- Feb. G 

4 


London 

Jan. 31~Fcb 6 


1 


N eweastle-on-T yne 

Do 

Nov. 29-Pec. 19 

6 



Dec. 27-Apr. 10. . . 
Nov. 22-Dec. 26,.. 

40 

1 


Nottingham. 

0 



Do 

Dec. 27-Mar. 13... 

0 



Sheffield 

Nov. 22-Dec. 12 

7 



Do . . 


3 


; 

Do 

Dec. 27-Mar 20 

18 



South Shields 

Feb. 9 


Reported present in severe form, 
Oct. 1-31, 1925: Cases, 16. 

Greece ...Jl 




Athens 

Nov. 1-Dee. 31 

18 

i 

Do 

Jan. 1-Mar. 31 

87 

6 


Kalamatn 

Mar. 1-7 

1 


From Patras. 

Saloniki _ 

Feb. 1 (5-Mar. 15... 


2 

G uadeloupe (West Indies) 



Apr. 23, 1926: Present. Alastrim. 
Oct. 18-Dec. 26, 1925: Cases, 
19,472; deaths, 4,440. Doe. 27, 
1925-Feb. 6, 1926: Cases, 36. 335; 
deaths, 11,401. 

India .1. 1 




Bombay. 

Nov. 8-Dee. 26 ... 

26 

20 

Do. 

Doc. 27-Mar. 27. .. 

260 

135 

Calcutta 

Nov. 8-Dec. 26 

48 

25 

Do 

Dee. 27-Apr. 3 

Nov. 1-21 

620 

397 

Karachi ... ... 

23 



Do 

Nov. 29-Dec. f> 

4 

2 


Do 

Dec. 13-19 

3 



Do 

Doc*. 29- Apr, 3 

102 

32 


Madras 

Nov. US-rfoe. 26-.. 

17 

G 


Do 

Dec. 27-Apr. 10... 
Oct. 25- Dec, 26...'. 

135 

24 


Rangoon 


1 


Do 

Dec. 27- Jan. 16.... 

13 

1 


Do.. 

Jan. 24-Mar. 6.... 

70 

17 


Do... 

Mar. 21- Apr. 3 

20 

7 


Indo-Chinu. ................... 



8eptcmbcr-November, J 925: 
Cases, 346; deaths, 86. 

Province— 

Annum. 

Sept, 1-Dec. 31 

.....do... 

232 

44 

Cambodia. 

84 

U 


Cochin China 

do... 

106 

51 


Saigon 

Dec. 21-27......... 

2 ! 

1 


Do 

Jan. i~Mar. 21.... 

12 

2 

Including 100 kilometers or sur- 
rounding country. 

Tonkin.. 

Sept. i~Dec» 31... . 

Nov. 1-Dec. 26.... 
Dec. 27- Mar. 13... 

153 

3 : 

Iwvi: 

Bagdad "... 

Do.. 

19 

20 

15 | 

u 

Sept. 6-Oet. 17, 1025: Oases, 81; 
deaths, 40. 

Basra 

.....do 

52 

. 42 

Italy 


Aug. 2, 1925- Jan. 2, 1926: Oases. 

thitunia. .......... .... 

Feb. 15-28. 

1 

i 

52. Jan. 8-10, 1026; Oases, 12, 

Genoa... ...... ............. 

Jan, 21- Fob, 10.... 

4 


Rome... i 

Oct. 12-25 

1 



v Do.., 

Fob. 22**28 

1 


Occurring in consular district. 

Jamaica. ...... 




Nov. 29-Doc. 20, 1925: Cases, 95. 

Kingston , 

Nov. 29 -Doc. 26... 

43 


Dec. 27, 1925- Apr. 21, 1926: 
Cases, 509. Reported as alaa- 
trim. 

Reported as alastrim. 

Do. 

Do 

Doc, 27- Jan, 30 

48 


Do z.... 

Fob. 28- Apr. 24... 

Mar. 14-Apr. 17... 
Feb. 15-21 

36 


Do. 

Japan; 

Kobe 

3 


Nagasaki 

l 



Taiwan , 

Nov. 11-Dec. 10... 

3 



Do 

Mar. 21-31 

3 


Formosa, 

V ok o ham a 

Dec. 14-20. „ 

1 


Do 

Fob. 23-Apr. 10... 

Oct. 24-Dec. 25 — 
Fob. 20-Mar. 5 

67 



Java: 

Batavia 

g 


Do 

5 



Buitenzorg.... 

N O' v, 29-Dec. 5.... 

1 



Chert bon 

Nov, 8-Dec, 12 

2 



Do 

Jan, 3i-Peb, 6 

i 



92553 ^ 20— -5 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from December 2S, 1925, to May 21, 1926 Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 

Bate 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Java-Continued. 

Oct. 11-17 

11 




Oct 11-Dec. 26—. 

2 



Do S 

Dee. 27-Jan. 16 

3 

2 



Oct. 4-17 

4 




Oet. 23-31 

1 




Jan. 31-Feb. e 


1 



Oct. 11-17 

i 




Feb. 14-27 

5 




Feb. 28 -Mar. 27.— 

1 



Surabaya 

Qot. 11-Dec. 26--. 

633 

104 


Do 

Dee. 27-Mar. 13... 

m 

41 


Tegal 

Oct. 4-30 

9 

1 






December, 1025: Cases, 3. 

Malta 

Nov l-Ber, 21 

21 

3 

Da 

Jan. 1-Fe.b. 25* . 

20 



Mp.xifiA .. . _ 



July-September, 1925: Deaths, 

Aguasealientes., 

Dee. 13-Jan- 2 

4 

3 

1, 157. 




7 

Do 

Feb. 14-Apr 24 


2 


Durango 

Dec. 1-31.* 


1 


Do 

Jan. 1-31 


2 


Guadalajara. 

Dec. 27-Apr. 28. 


21 


Mexico City .... 

Nov. 28-Bee, 5 

1 

Including municipalities in Fed" 

Do 

Jan. 3- Apr. 17 

Apr. 4-10 

10 

1 


era! District. 

Do. 

Saltillo 


Sail Luis Potosi 

Ja*n. 17-Mar. 20 


53 


Do 

Mar. 2S-May 1 

15 

22 

1 


Tampico 

Dee. 2i-Jap. 2 ^ 

1 


Do 

Jan. 2-Mar, 10 _ 

8 


Torreon __ 

Nov. l-Dec. 31 - . 


51 

65 


Do. - 

Jan. 1-Mar, 81. 

, 


Vera Cruz __ 

Mar. 29- Apr. 4 

Jpn JMWM&y. o 

5 

1 


Netherlands: 

2 

1 


Nigeria.. 




August-November, 1925; Cases, 
347; deaths, 6. 

Palestine: 

Hebron 

Jan. 26-Fob. 1 

2 


Tiberias 

Feb. 9-15 

-1 



Persia: 

Teheran 

July 23-Dec. 22 


775 


Do 

Dee. 23-Feb. 19 


99 


Peru: 

Arequipa 

Oct. 1-Dee. 31 


2 


Poland r 




Nov. 1-28, 1925; Cases, 9, Jan. 

1-16, 1926: Cases, 4. 

Mar. 1-28, 192S: Death?, 6, 

Portugal 




Lisbon 

Bo 

Oct. 4— 31.*. ....... 

Nov. 16-Bee. 27... 

124 

60 


Bo 

Nov. 14-Dcp. 26... 
Dec. 27-Apr, 17... 
Nov. 22-Dec. 19. 

187 

126 

2 



Bo 

29 i 
3 j 


Oporto. 


Bo 

Pee. 27-Mar. 6..~~ 
August-Octobcr. - 

3 i 

1 j 


Rumania 

8 



Russia 



May-June, 1925: Cases, 2,333, 

Bo 

Julv-Octofoer 

3,563 


Siam ) 



July 12-Sept. 5, 1935; 9am 21: 
deaths, 6. 

Bangkok 

~i5ecr 2SM&1 mrr 


T 

Bo 

Dee. 26-Mar, a.... 
Mar. 14-27 

81 

14 

37 

12 

Bo 


Sierra Leone: 

Koxmo district ! 

Dec. 16-31. 

5 5 


Spain: 

Madrid. ; 

Year 1926 


18 

1 


Do _J 

Jan. 1-41. i 



Malaga ! 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 


2 


Bo ' 

Bee. 27 -Jan. 2 


3 


Valencia I 

Bee. 20-26 

1 


Do 1 

Deo. 27-Jan. 2„. ; 

1 ■ 



Do i 

Jan. }&-Feh. 6 

i 



do 

Feb. 14-Apr. 24... 

12 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to May 21, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Straits Settlements: 

Pcne ng 

Mar. 28-Apr. 3 


1 


Singapore 

Dec. 20-26 

1 



Ho 

/Jan. 10-16 

7 

i 


1 HVih 7-97 



Sumatra. 

Medan. 

Feb. 14-27 

2 



Switzerland 



June 28-No v. 21, 1925: Cases 62; 

Lucerne 

Oct. 1-Nov. 30 

8 


Dec. 27, 1925-Jan. 30, 1926: 
Cases, 37. 

Do. 

Jan. 1-31 

5 


Zurich . . _ 

Dec 27-Jim. 2 

1 


Trinidad (West Indies): 

Port of Spain 

Jan. 1-Apr. 3 

12 



Tunisia- 

Tunis 

Nov. 21-30 

2 



Do 

Dec. 1 1-31 

10 

i 


Do 

Jan. 1-Apr. 20 

7 



Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province... ....... 

Jan. 17-23 



Outbreaks, 

Change Free State— 

JKuruman district 

Jan. 10-16 



Do. 

Ladybrand district 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 



Do. 

Transvaal— 

Belfast district ... 

do 



Do. 

Germiston district 

Jan 2-9 



Do. 

Pretoria distiict.. 

Dec. 6-12 



Outbreaks, In native com- 

On vessel 

Feb. 21 

2 


pound, 

Mexican steamer Montezuma, at 
Port of Ensenada, Mexico. 


1 




TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria: 

Algiers 

Do.... 

Nov. 1-Dec. 20 

Jan. 1-Apr. 10 

2 

13 

Argentina: 

RovSario 

Bulgaria 

Sofia 

Oct. 13- Dee, 31.... 

Sept. t-Dec. 31 

Dec. 25-31 

2 

50 

1 

Do. 

Jan, ,8-1 4 

2 

Canary Islands: 

Santa Cruz de Toner i fie 

Chile .... 

Mar. 8**14......... 

1 

Achao 

Dec. 15-31 

1 

Do 

Jau. 1-15.... 

1 

AneutL ................... 

.....do 

2 

Antofagasta 

Apr. 11-17 

1 


Dec. 15-31 .... 

1 


... do,,. .......... 

24 

Concepcion ...... 

,..._do 

6 

Linares ... 

do .......... 

1 

Dos Angeles 

do....,.;..... 

5 

Penco . . ... 

; flO............ 

2 

Salamanca _ 

.....do. 

17 

1 

San Carlos. ................ 

do 

Men... 

do 

1 

Valparaiso — 

Nov. 29-Jan. 2 — 

5 

Do 

Jan. 3-Mar. 27 

4 

China: 



Antung 

Nov. 29-Doc. 27... 

5 

Do 

Jan. 4- Apr. 11 

15 

Hongkong 

Dec. 27- Jan, 2 

1 

Manchuria— 



Harbin.... 

Dec. 17-Feb, 4.... 

3 

Do 

Apr. 2-8 

1 

Shanghai _ 

Mar. 14-20.... . . 

1 

Czechoslovakia 

October-Deoember 

m 

Egypt: 



Alexandria 

Jan, 8- Feb. 25 

% 

Cairo 

; Nov. 5-Dec. 16„... 

3 

Port Said.,... ......... 

Nov. 19-25 

1 

Do 

: Mar. 12-18........ 

1 


Dec. 15-31, 1025: Cases, 46. 
H5, 1026: Cases, 23, 


Jaa. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, I $25, to May 21, 1 926— Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

1 Deaths 

Remarks 

Estonia.-. 

Jan. 1-31 

6 


i 

Finland ! 



October, 1925: 1 case. 

France 

July-Oetbber 

4 


Greece 




December, 1925: Cases, 12. 

Athens 

Nov. 1-3Q 

11 

2 

Do. j 

Jan, 1-Mar. 31 

45 

9 




1 



Do. : 

Feb, 2-Mar. 22.... 

2 



Hungary.- .. 




November-December, 1925: 
Cases, 16, 

Ireland: 

Cork County — 

Cork 

Dee 20-Jam 1 

2 


Do 

Jan. 2-8 _ 

5 



D urn an way 

Nov. I4__ _ _ 

l 



Galway County.. 

Oct. 17 

1 



Kerry County 1 * 

Listowel 

Mar. 7-13 

1 


Rural district. 

Do. 

Wexford County— 

Gorey 

, do - 

X 


Latvia 


12 

2 


Riga 

Oct. 1-31 



Lithuania 


September-0 ctober, 1925: Cases, 
9; deaths, 1. 

Mexico.. * 




Aguascalientes 

Dec. 14.-19- 

1 


90. 

Durango 

Dec. 1-31 


1 

Da 



{ 


G®a«telajara ... 

Dec, 8-28 


2 


Do 



1 


Mexico City . 

Nov. 22-Dec. 26... 

Dec. 27-Mar. 20... 

50 

so- 

Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral District. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do 


Do™.... 

Mar. 28-Apr. 10 

il 


San Luis Potosi... 

Feb. 6-13,1 


1 

Tampico 

Dec. 21-Jan. 10.... 
November, 1925 . 

i 

l 


Torreon 


; 1 


Vera Cruz 

Feb, 12. 


, $ 


Morocco . ... 

A ugust-Pecember 

93 



Norway 



November-December, 1925: 
Cases, 2. 

Palestine: 

Ekron. 

Mar. 30-Apr. 5 

F 1 


Gaza 

Dec. 18 ! . 

1 



Haifa 

Mar. 16-22 

1 



Jaffa 

Dec, 1-7 

1 



Do.... 

Feb, 23-Mar. 1 

1 



Nazareth.. 

Nov. 3-9. 7.. 

1 



Ramleh 

Mar. lfi-22 

, 1 

1 


Safad ....... 

Nav. 24-30 _ 

1 

j* 


Tel- Aviv. 


1 



Do. 

Tiberias 

........ 

Mar. 9-15 

% 




, 2 



Peru: 

Arequipa 



! October-Deeember 

| Feb. 1-Mar. 31 

! Oct. ll-I&ri 2 


3 

2 

; 44 

32 


Do 



Poland.. 

462- 


Do 

Jan. 3-Pah 6 

r 37& 


Rumania 




Constants... 

Feb. l-Mar. 10 

2 


JLU-60. VtUSwu 4.0JU 

deaths, 22* 

M&y-Jtme, 1925: Cases, 10,680. 
July-October, 1925: 

Prussia . 




Do.... 




Tunisia: 

Tunis . 

Mar. 21-31 

Jan. 24-30. _ 

: 3 


Turkey: 

Constantinople 

9 

3 

• & 

f 


Do 

Feb. 9-22. 

3| 

From unofficial sources (press). 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to May 21, 1926 — Continued 

TYPHUS FICVER— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Union of South Africa - 




October, 1925: Cases, 88; deaths, 
7 (colored). Cases, European, 
7. December, 1925: Cases, 78; 
deaths, 9. Colored: Oases, 73; 
deaths, 9. Jaimary-Fcbru- 
ary, 1920: Cases, 163; deaths, 28, 
Colored. 

Cape Province 

Oet. 1-31 

63 

5 

Do 

Nov 8-Dec. 31 

47 

8 

Do - ... 

Jan. l-Feb, 28 

120 

20 

Do. 

Graharrstown 

Jan. 24-30 

2 

Middlebtirg district 

Natal 

Dec. 6-12 

1 


European. On farm. 

Oct. 1-Dec. 5 

1 


Do 

Jan. 1-Feb. 28 

11 

i 

Colored. 

Durban 

Jan. 3-Mnr. 6 

4 


Orange Free State 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5— . 

23 

i 


Do 

Dec. 1-31 

8 

i 


Do r 

Jan. 1-Feb. 28 

8 

3 

Do. 

Bethulia district. 

Dec. 6-12 


Outbreaks. 

Bothaville district 

do 

1 


Native. On farm. 

Transvaal 

Oct. 1-31 

1 

1 

Do 

Dec. 1-31 

18 


Do 

Feb. 1-28 

8 

4 


Johannesburg district. _ 
Bloemhof district 

Mar. 1-20 

3 



Dec. 27-Jan. 2 



Outbreak. On farm. 

Y ugoslavia 




Jan. l-Fcb. 21, 1926: Cases, 81; 
deaths, 12. 






YELLOW FEVER 


Gold Coast 

Sept. l-Dcc. 31 

4 

3 


Nigeria 

August-October... 

3 

2 


Senegal-. - 

November, 1925--- 

3 

2 



X 
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STUDIES ON THE ETIOLOGY OF EPIDEMIC ENCEPHALITIS. 
I. THE STREPTOCOCCUS 


By Alice 0. Evans, Associate Bacteriologist, Hygienic Laboratory, United States Public Health Service 
and Walter Freeman, M. D., Senior Medical Officer, Director of Laboratories, St. Elizabeths Hos- , 
pital, Washington, D. 0., Professor of Neuropathology, George Washington University Medical 
School 

Epidemic encephalitis is a newly recognized disease which is 
demanding increasing attention. It made its appearance in Vienna, 
Austria, during the winter of 1916-17, and from there spread to 
other countries. The first cases to be recognized in the United 
States occurred in the wintor of 1918-19. Since then, the number of 
cases has steadily increased, and in the year 1924, 969 cases wore 
reported in 40 cities of this country representing a population of 
about 22,500,000. The mortality was 50 per cent. Among those 
who survive the acuto attack, many are biter afflicted by motor 
disorders characterized by rigidity and tremor, or by spasmodic 
movements and often by salivation and other disturbances of the 
vegetative nervous system, and many develop changes of personal] by 
or other abnormal psychic traits which bring them to hospitals for 
the insane. During the summer of 1925, throe patients, suffering 
from chronic encephalitis died at St. Elizabeths Hospital, the Gov- 
ernment hospital for tho insane at Washington, D. 0,, and this 
report is on a bactcriologie study of material from these cases. 

A brief survey of the various opinions in regard to the etiologic 
agent of epidemic encephalitis is of interest. Some of the early 
symptoms of encephalitis are similar to early symptoms of botulinus 
poisoning; hence, both in Austria and in England tho disease was 
first mistakonly attributed to food intoxications. There has been 
much discussion of tho relationship of epidemic encephalitis to 
epidemic influonza. There is a prevalent idea that encophalitis hnay 
be a sequel attending influenza, the pandemic having prepared tho 
way by reducing resistance to the causative agent of encephalitis. 
On the other hand, there are those who believe that the influenza 
bacillus is itself responsible for encephalitis. Crofton has recently 
submitted evidence to support that hypothesis. 

One' of the earliest bacteriologic investigators of the disease was 
Vbfr Wiesner who earned out his studies in Vienna in 1917 . Ho 

87384° — 26 1 (1093) 
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inoculated a monkey subdurally with an emulsion of brain from a 
fatal case of encephalitis letkargiea. The animal sickened and died 
in 46 hours. At necropsy a meningo-encephalitis was found, and 
from the lesions a diplostreptococcus was cultivated which repor- 
dueed the disease in a second monkey and was highly virulent for a 
rabbit, causing death of the rabbit in 20 hours. Rosenow has also 
cultivated from a large number of cases of encephalitis a strepto- 
coccus which shows peculiar neurotropic properties and produces 
nervous symptoms in the rabbit, monkey, mouse, and guinea pig. 
Rosenow obtained his organism constantly from infected tonsils, 
teeth, or nasopharynx of patients during life and from the brain 
after death. Minute forms of the organism occurred, which passed 
through filters that held back Serratia marcescens (. Bacillus prodigiosus ). 

The streptococcus to be described in this paper agrees with that 
of Von Weisner and with that of Rosenow in so far as the comparisons 
have been made. 

Two groups of Italian workers also have cultivated, from cases of 
epidemic encephalitis, diploeocci which appear to be the same as the 
one here described. Maggiora, Mantovani, and Tombolato obtained 
a diplocoecus from the blood in three severe cases. It produced 
nervous symptoms when inoculated into guinea pigs, and could be 
transmitted from, animal to animal. A few months later Ottolenghi, 
d’Antona, and Tonietti obtained a diplo-streptococcus from one of 
six cases of lethargic encephalitis. They identified their strain with 
the pleomorphic streptococcus of Von Wiesner, and with the dip- 
lococcus of Maggiora, Mantovani, and Tombolato. 

Other investigators have cultivated streptococci from cases of 
encephalitis. Probably some of these investigators, possibly most 
of them, have cultivated the same organism as the one here described; 
but their descriptions are not sufficiently complete, or else a dis- 
crepancy occurs in their descriptions when applied to our organism, 
so that identification can not be made with certainty. 

Reichert cultivated a pleomorphic streptococcus from the brain 
at necropsy in all of eight cases of epidemic encephalitis and he 
obtained the same organism from the heart blood in four cases. He 
is convinced of the identity of his organism with that of Von Wiesner, 
and his descriptions, in so far as they go, appear to justify that 
conclusion. But. Reichert made no tests of the pathogenicity of 
his organism. 

Stafford cultivated diploeocci from the spinal fluid taken from two 
cases, and Cohn and Lauber cultivated a diplocoecus from the blood 
of one case of encephalitis. The diploeocci described by these 
investigators agree in general with the organism described in this 
paper. Animal experiments gave negative results. These Inves- 
tigators did not,, however, make intracerebral inoculations, and their 
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negative results with inoculations made by other routes arc not 
necessarily at variance with our results. 

Brasher, Caldwell, and Coombe observed a Gram positive diplo- 
cogcus in the cerebrospinal fluid from two cases of encephalitis. 
They were unable to obtain cultures. 

Bradford, Bashford, and Wilson report the cultivation of a pleomor- 
phic coccus from cerebrospinal tissue in cases of “ acute infective 
polyneuritis / 5 They claim to have reproduced the disease in mon- 
keys by subdural inoculation of cultures. None of their cultures, 
however, could be carried beyond the fifth generation. The state- 
ment that their organism will not grow aerobically is contrary to 
the behavior of our cultures. 

Loewe and Strauss carried out extensive experiments with a 
filterable organism obtained from brain, from nasopharyngeal 
mucous membrane, and from nasal washings from cases of epidemic 
encephalitis. They cultivated a streptococeuslike organism in 
tissue ascitic fluid medium, and were ablo to transmit the disease to 
monkeys and rabbits. Positive animal inoculations were obtained 
with the eleventh generation of this organism. Their results were 
later duplicated by Thalheimer. The statement of these investi- 
gators that their cultures would not grow on ordinary media dis- 
agrees with our results. 

Several investigators, including Levaditi and Harvier, McIntosh, 
Doerr, and Schnabel, and Perdrau, have worked with strains of 
encephalitis virus which are passed from animal to animal by inocula- 
tions with the brain emulsions, or with filtrates of brain emulsions, 
without cultivation of the organism between passages. The con- 
fusion of the whole subject is shown by tho fact that the disease caused 
in rabbits by these encephalitis viruses can not be distinguished 
from tho disease caused by the virus obtained from cases of herpes. 
This similarity in the diseases caused by the encephalitic and herpes 
y buses was first observed by Doorr and Schnabel and has been 
confirmed by a number of investigators. 

It is impossible, at tho present stage of our knowledge, to correlate 
the results of those investigators who consider the pleomorphic 
streptococcus as tho etiologic agent in epidemic encephalitis, with 
the results of those who fail to cultivate an organism from the virus. 
Certain claims common to the two groups suggest, however, that 
both may be working with the same organism. Both groups of 
workers produce the symptoms of encephalitis in experimental 
animals, with brain lesions similar to those in the human disease; 
both groups of workers are able to immunize experimental animals 
against their respective viruses; both groups of workers have found 
the agent of encephalitis in the nasopharynx of normal persons, 
Some of those investigators who have cultivated a pleomorphic 
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coccus have found minute forms, which will pass through a filter 
capable of holding back ordinary bacteria. 

There is an erroneous idea prevalent in regard to “filterable 
viruses” which may account for the failure of some investigators to 
cultivate the streptococcus of epidemic encephalitis — namely, the 
idea that bacteria of ordinary size can not occur in filterable forms, 
and, vice versa, that if an organism is filterable it can not also occur 
in forms comparable in size with ordinary bacteria. Consequently, 
when an investigator of a filterable virus finds ordinary sized bacteria 
in his medium, he is likely to discard it as “contaminated” without 
further consideration. 

TECHNIQUE 

The media used in these investigations are very simple. Anaerobic 
cultures are grown in a meat medium prepared like ordinary beef 
infusion broth; but instead of discarding the meat from which the 
broth is made, the ground meat particles are placed in the tubes to 
a depth of about 1 inch. After , the medium has been inoculated, a 
cap of sterile melted vaseline is added. 

Vitamin agar is prepared according to the ordinary method for 
plain infusion agar; but instead of filtering, the sediment is allowed 
to settle, and after the agar is hardened it is cut away. The agar 
thus made is a clear medium favorable for the growth of delicate 
organisms. 

Plantings of tissue in meat medium were made with pieces about 
the size of a pea, or, in the case of blood, a few drops were planted. 
The meat medium alone was used for planting the human tissues. 
Those from the experimental animals were planted also on a series 
of three or four vitamin agar slopes. The first tube was smeared 
with the tissue, then without flaming the loop, the remaining tubes 
were planted in succession. If growth occurred, it could be recorded 
as sparse, moderate, or heavy, according to the number of colonies 
in the various tubes. 

Intracerebral inoculations of rabbits were made with the broth 
from the meat medium cultures or with emulsions of brain. The 
brain was ground in a mortar and physiologic salt solution added 
to make an emulsion of approximately 10 per cent. The emulsion 
was then strained through gauze or filtered through a Mandler filter. 
The inoculum for rabbits was always 0.25 cubic centimeter. The 
rabbit was anesthetized with ether, and a cut about a half-inch long 
was made in the skin at the top of the head a little to the right of 
the median line. The skin was then drawn to the left, and the skull 
was trephined through the cut a little to the left of the median line, 
Inoculations were made into the , brain tissue. Monkeys were 
inoculated intracerebrally in the same manner as the rabbits. The 
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amount of inoculum for the monkeys varied, however, and will be 
given in the protocols. 

In the filtration experiments the efficiency of the filter was always 
tested by heavily inoculating the material with Serratia marcescens 
( Bacillus prodigiosus) from a young agar slope culture before placing 
it in the filter. 

BACTERIOLOGIC INVESTIGATION 

Two of the cases investigated gave negative results. From the 
third the cultures were obtained on which this paper is based. 

The first case to come under this bacteriologio investigation (desig- 
nated Case 2 in the report of cases) 1 died suddenly on June 4, 1925, 
nearly six years after the acute attack of the disease. Necropsy was 
performed 69 horns after death. Pieces removed from the spinal cord 
and from various parts of the brain were obviously contaminated, 
except that from the cerebral cortex, from which several strains of 
cocci were obtained. After preservation in glycerin for two days an 
emulsion of the mesencephalon was prepared, and intracerebral inocu- 
lations were made into one monkey and three rabbits. The monkey 
never showed definite nervous symptoms, but died of pneumonia 
about a month after inoculation. The rabbits all developed nervous 
symptoms and died or were chloroformed on the second, fifth, and 
ninth days, respectively, after inoculation. Seventeen more rabbits 
were inoculated intracerebrally with emulsions of the human mesen- 
cephalon or with cultures obtained from the human brain or from the 
brains of the rabbits which had shown nervous symptoms, or with 
emulsions of the brains of these rabbits. The results of these inocu- 
lations were negative except in one rabbit which was inoculated with 
culture and died on the fifth day after showing nervous symptoms. 
Further inoculations with this strain gave negative results. 

The second case to bo studied bacteriologically (designated Case 3 
in the report of cases) died on July 19, 1925, more than four years 
after the onset of illness. Necropsy was performed 15 hours after 
death. Plantings wore made in the meat medium at once, and the 
following day an emulsion was prepared with the mesencephalon 
which had been preserved in glycerin. Two monkeys and six rabbits 
were inoculated intracerebrally with the emulsion, and six rabbits 
were inoculated with cultures obtained from this human brain, with 
uniformly negative results. 

The third case to be studied bacteriologically (designated Case 4 
in the report of cases) died on August 15, 1925. The patient had 
suffered from two previous attacks of acute encephalitis, one in 1919 
and one in 1923. The third attack began in July, 1925, and was 
characterized hy high fever, which terminated fatally, with a tern- 

* Detailed report of these cases will appear elsewhere. 
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perature of 107° F. Necropsy was performed two hours after death. 
A pleomorphic organism, highly virulent for rabbits and monkeys 
when inoculations are intracerebral, was cultivated from the mesen- 
cephalon and from the heart blood taken at necropsy, and it was 
also obtained from nasal washings taken a few days before death. 

The remarkable pleomorphism of the organism suggests life cycles 
as complex as those of some of the higher fungi. It may be stated 
briefly that in one of the phases of its life history this organism is a 
spore-forming rod. The rod form produces not only spores, but also 
exceedingly minute, filterable, eoccoid bodies which develop as buds 
on the outer walls of the rods. Under certain conditions these minute 
coccoid bodies enlarge and multiply as cocci. The detailed study of 
the rod form and other phases in the life’ history of the organism will 
be given in forthcoming publications. This report will be limited to 
observations on the streptococcus form of the organism — the form in 
which the virulence is highest and most stable. 

The three strains of streptococcus obtained from Case 4 were 
designated P—95, P—104 and P—107. Strain P—95 was obtained from 
the nasal was hings taken eight days before death. Two rabbits 
inoculated intracerebrally with the washings showed nervous symp- 
toms and died or were chloroformed on the second and third days. 
Strain P-95 was obtained from the brain of one of these rabbits. 
It grew readily on the vitamin agar as well as in the meat medium. 

Strain P-104 was obtained from the human heart blood taken at 
necropsy. Four tubes of meat medium were each planted with 
several drops of blood. Two days later they were examined, and 
all showed clouding, with gas. Stained smears showed a variety 
of forms. The subsequent demonstration of pleomorphic forms of 
the organism raises the question as to what extent these original 
cultures were contaminated. Two rabbits were inoculated intra- 
cerebrally with different cultures. One of these rabbits never showed 
any symptoms. The other rabbit showed nervous symptoms on 
the day following inoculation, and died on the second day. Cul- 
tures planted with the rabbit’s brain showed pure growth- of strain 
P-104, which proved to be identical with strain P-95. In the first 
and second culture generations of strain P-104 from the rabbit's 
brain, growth occurred on vitamin agar only when the inoculations 
were very heavy. In all subsequent plantings, growth has taken 
place readily on the vitamin agar, even in the first generation after 
animal passage. 

Strain P-107 was obtained from the human mesencephalon taken 
at necropsy, Six tubes of meat medium were planted with pieces, of 
mesencephalon, and all showed clouding two days later, when first 
examined. Three of the six .cultures were inoculated intracerebrally 
into rabbits,, and all were found to be virulent. The culture from 
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which strain P-107 was derived was incubated for two days, placed 
in the ice box for a week, then, after five days more of incubation, it 
was inoculated intracerebrally into a rabbit. On the following 
morning the rabbit was found dead. (Death had occurred in less 
than 18 hours.) Meat medium and vitamin agar planted with the 
brain showed pure growth of P-107. 

Plantings in meat medium were made also from the cortex and 
medulla of Case 4. Of 18 tubes planted with cortex, 2 showed growth. 
Both of these cultures proved to be avirulent when inoculated intra- 
cerebrally into rabbits. Of 5 tubes planted with medulla, 4 showed 
growth. Two of the cultures obtained from the medulla were 
inoculated intracerebrally into rabbits and were found to be avirulent. 

The negative results obtained with cultures from the cortex and 
medulla are in striking contrast with the positive results obtained 
with cultures from the mesencephalon. These findings indicate that 
the virulent organism was localized in the mesencephalon, which is 
known to bo the seat of the most marked pathologic alterations. 
There is evidence, however, that it was only sparsely seeded in the 
mesencephalon. After the brain had been preserved in glycerin 
for three days, pieces of the medulla and mesencephalon were emulsi- 
fied together and the emulsion was inoculated intracerebrally into 
three rabbits. One rabbit was found dead three and one-half hours 
later. The cause of death was not determined. The two remaining 
rabbits never showed any symptoms. It will be shown further on 
that rabbits withstand light inoculations of the organism without 
showing symptoms. 

DESOBIPTION OF THE STREPTOCOCCUS 

When heavily seeded on vitamin agar the streptococcus grows in 
a delicate film of minute colonies scarcely visible to tho naked eye. 
When tho colonies aro well isolated they may attain the size of an 
ordinary streptococcus colony. On blood agar there is a small zone 
of slight hemolysis with a greenish tinge. The organism will grow 
on plain agar and in plain broth. Litmus milk is curdled in two days. 
Broth cultures with an initial pH value of 7.3 are reduced to about 
pH 6.6 with lactose present, and to about pH 4.8 with dextrose, 
maltose, or saccharose present. Salicin, raffinose, mannite, and 
inulin are not fermented. 

In its morphology this strifftococcus displays some peculiar char- 
acteristics. In meat medium culture, and, more markedly, in the 
condensation water of an agar slope that has been smeared with 
tissue, the diplococci grow in long parallel chains forming ribbons 
of two, three, or more filaments. (Fig. 1.) The chains of a ribbon 
have a tendency to separate and bulge here and there, making rings 
which may be more or less angular; and single chains may bo com- 
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monly found with, one end curled around to form a closed loop. 
Occasionally very large, deeply stained forma may be found in a 
chain of ordinary coccus forms. These large forms withm the chain -i 
usually occur in paii&. (Fig. 2.) 

On blood agar slope the streptococcus grows not only as a diplo- 
coccus, hut also in masses made up of minute deeply stained bodies 
surrounded by a lightly stained substance. The appearance is that 
of a plasmodium dotted with myriads of minute nuclei. 

Cultures on agar slopes that have been smeared with the organs 
of a rabbit which has died following intracerebral inoculation after 
having been partially protected by previous intravenous inoculations 
(the protection experiments will be discussed further on) show a 
great variety of pleomorphic forms. Diphtheroids and giant cocci 
are common (fig. 3) ; and deeply stained bodies of iiregular size and 
shape may be found embedded in lightly stained material of indefinite 
form (fig. 1). 

In smears of the brain of a xabbit which has succumbed to a rapidly 
fatal infection, cocci varying greatly in size may be found. (Fig. 5.) 
Tho largest cocci in Figure 5 are the size of ordinary cocci. It is 
obvious that if an emulsion of a brain containing those minute cocci 
were passed through a filter with pores just small enough to hold 
back bacteria of ordinary size, the smallest forms to be seen in tho 
photograph would pass through the filter. 

Figure 6 shows tho streptococcus in a smear of tho brain of a 
monkey which died of the infection. 

In smears prepared from agar slopes or from meat medium tho 
streptococcus is variable to Gram’s stain. When grown in fluid 
culture it is peculiarly resistant to staining. When Gram-safraniu 
is used it commonly happens that no organisms, or only a few, may 
he found in smears prepared from meat medium cultures that arc 
heavily clouded. Tho abundance of cocci that would bo expected in 
smears prepared from heavily clouded culturos can rarely bo found 
when tho smears are stained with Gram-safranin. Cultures that are 
completely resistant to tho Gram-safranin may present an unusual 
picture when the smears are stained with Loefflor’s mclhylono blue. 
Some of tho cocci may he stained a deep blue, and others may be 
unstained, appearing as hyaline bodies against a palo blue back- 
ground. Sometimes tho hyaline bodios aro irregularly distributed 
among the deeply stained cocci in g^Eh&in. Tho organisms are 
readily stained by Giemsa’s method. 

Retention of virulence. — In an infected rabbit’s brain preserved in 
glycerin at about 4° C. the virulence of tho streptococcus had de- 
creased slightly on the nineteenth day, notably on the thirty-sixth 
day, and by the forth-eighth day there had been a complete loss of 
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PLATE ! 



1. Streptococcus form of strain P-95. 24-hour culture In meat medium. Stained by 
Giemsa’s method. (X 1,200, approx.) 

2. Streptococcus form of strain P-104. 24-hour culture In meat medium planted with 
rabbit's brain. Stained with methylene blue. (X 2,900, approx.) 

3 and 4. Pleomorphic forms of strain P-95. 48-hour culture on agar slope planted with 
liver of a rabbit which had been partially protected by several intravenous inoculations 
previous to the fatal dose given intracerebrally. Stained by Giemsa’s method. 
(X 2,900, approx.) 

5. Strain P-95 in smear of brain of rabbit. Stained with Gram-safranin. (X 2,900, 
approx.) 

6. Strain P-95 In smear of brain cf monkey 38. Stained with Gram-safranin. (X 2,000, 
approx.) 












Rabbit 50 (see Table 2) 


Rabbit 62, two days after intracerebral inoculation with the original culture planted 
with the patient’s midbrain 
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PLATE II 


Rabbit 46 (see Table 2) 










Rabbit 196. Cerebral cortex, showing meningeal infiltration, reaction of neuroglia in the 
superficial layers of the cortex, and perivascular round-coil infiltration 
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PLATE IV 



Monkey 39. Mesencephalon. About the aqueduct there aro several blood vr»st*t*ls the 
sheaths of which are packed by lymphocytes and a few leucocytes. There iy pro- 
nounced reaction on the part of the neuroglia 
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virulence. Whether or not this decrease in virulence was duo to a 
diminution of viable organisms was not determined. 

Cultures in moat medium kept at about 4° C. have inainluiuod 
their virulence for five months. 

EXPERIMENTAL ENCEPHALITIS IN RABBITS 

The streptococcus is highly virulent for rabbits when inoculated 
iuto the brain. Strain P-95 has been passed through a series of 18 
rabbits. The first rabbit of the series was inoculated intracerebral ly 
with nasal washings from the patient, and death occurred in 60 
hours. All subsequent inoculations have been with cultures, and 
death ha- invariably occurred in less than 18 hours when the inocu- 
lations were intracerebral with undiluted fresh culture. The most 
rapidly fatal result was noted in the thirteenth passage, when death 
occurred in 5 % hours. 

Strain P-104 has been passed through a series of six rabbits. The 
fim t rabbit, inoculated intracerebrally with a culture planted with the 
human heart blood, died 43 horn's after inoculation. In subsequent 
passages death has occurred in less than 23 hours when the inocula- 
tion was intracerebral with undiluted culture. 

Strain P-107 has been passed through a series of 12 animals, all 
rabbits, except that the eighth passage was through a monkey. The 
first rabbit, inoculated with a culture planted with the human mesen- 
cephalon, died in less than 18 hours after inoculation. In all subse- 
quent passages death occurred in loss than 18 hours when inocula- 
tions were intracerebral with undiluted culture. 

The rapidity of death in these rabbits suggests the possibility that 
a soluble toxin may be responsible for tho quick action. That this 
is not tho ease was demonstrated on two occasions by inoculating 
rabbits with cultures that had passed through Mandlor filters, as 
controls for rabbits inoculated at tho same time with tho same cul- 
tures unfillored. The rabbits iftoculatod with filtered cultures showed 
no symptoms. On the other hand, tho innumerable colonies which 
always appear on tho series of agar slopes planted with tho brains of 
rabbits which have died a few hours aftor inoculation leavo no doubt 
that death is caused by the organisms. The rabbit which died in 
5% hours was already going into a lethargic state by tho time it 
had recovered from the effects of tho ether. Tho lethargy increased 
until there was complete prostration, with continuous clonic move- 
ments of tho limbs. 

Usually, however, tho disease manifests itself in a manner different 
from that described above. After the intracerebral inoculation of 
0.25 cubic centimeter of culture the rabbit recovers from the effects 
of the ether in 15 or 20 minutes, and then he generally behaves liko 
a normal rabbit for a few' hours. Tho first evidonco of the infection 
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is an increasingly rapid and labored respiration, with a rise in tem- 
perature. Then commonly there is a sudden loss of the use of the 
hind limbs. The rabbit appears alert and tense with excitement and 
anxiety; he starts now and then with a hurried movement, but does 
not progress rapidly on account of his dragging hind quarters, which 
are spastic rather than flaccid. Complete prostration follows, usually 
accompanied by convulsions, and death occurs a few hours later. 

At necropsy the brain is found congested. Frequently the blood 
vessels in the subcutaneous tissue of the chest and abdomen are con- 
gested, and occasionally there is a hemorrhagic exudate. There are 
no other gross lesions. The urinary bladder is usually found dis- 
tended. 

When inoculations were made with a culture attenuated by glycerin, 
or with a diluted fresh culture, or when partial protection was se- 
cured by a series of intravenous inoculations, or, in some cases, in 
the first passage rabbit inoculated with culture planted with human 
material, the course of the disease was prolonged. In no case, 
however, has death occurred later than the tenth day. Those 
rabbits which survived that period made a complete and rapid re- 
covery in their general physical condition, with slow recovery from 
nervous symptoms. The early symptoms most commonly observed 
when the disease was prolonged were labored breathing, with a puru- 
lent discharge from the nose, fever, tremors, incoordination and 
stiffness of the limbs. Later, a variety of symptoms were manifest, 
some of which resembled those that characterize epidemic encepha- 
litis in man. Some rabbits held their heads rotated on the long axis 
toward the side of inoculation and following their heads in rotation 
they rolled over and over, kicking themselves along until they rolled 
against an obstruction or until progress was stopped by exhaustion, 
Figure 7 shows a rabbit with a rotated head, and Figure 8 shows a 
rabbit in a distorted position commonly observed. Some of the 
rabbits had strongly retracted necks. (See fig. 9.) Many turned 
round and round away from the side of inoculation, more rarely 
toward it. One rabbit, inoculated with the first generation of a 
culture planted with a piece of the human midbrain, was very sick 
and developed a strongly rotated head and great loss of weight.. On 
recovery, many weeks after the inoculation, it showed reduced rota- 
tion of the head, but a tendency to remain in a certain position 
almost without moving for a considerable period. There was also 
observed in this animal an intermittent rhythmic tremor of the jaws, 
practically a counterpart of the tremor of the jaws frequently 
observed in patients. This rabbit slowly returned to almost normal, 
and was used again to determine whether the infection protected 
it, against a subsequent inoculation. (See rabbit, 61 in the discussion , 
further on.) , 
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Regardless of whether tho inoculation was inlracorebral or intra- 
venous, if death occurred within three or four days tho brain was 
always found to be very heavily seeded with the streptococcus, but 
the heart blood and lungs showed no growth or were sparsely seeded. 
Sometimes no growth developed in cultures planted wiih liver, but 
tho liver was found to bo sparsely or moderately seeded with the 
streptococcus more often than in the case of the heart blood or lungs, 
and occasionally the liver was found to be heavily seeded. 

THE APPROXIMATE MINIMAL LETHAL DOSE 

A series of experiments was carried out to determine the approxi- 
mate minimal lethal dose by the intracerebral route. When the 
culture was diluted 1 to 1,000 or 1 to 10,000, doath was delayed from 
a few hours to nine days. Three rabbits were inoculated with broth 
culture diluted 1 to 100,000, one with the third and two with tho 
eighth passage culture. They showed no symptoms, although by 
planting 0.25 cubic centimeter of the dilnted cultures it was shown 
that there wore at least a few organisms in the inoculum. The fact 
that rabbits will withstand light inoculations of the organism with- 
out showing symptoms throws some light upon the results obtained 
in filtration experiments. 

FILTRATION EXPERIMENTS 

Filtrates of the emulsion of tho human brain, of the emulsion of 
rabbit's brains, and filtrates of cultures have given uniformly nega- 
tive results when inoculated intraccrcbrally into rabbits. By plant- 
ing filtrates in meat medium, however, virulent cultures have been 
obtained, and they have shown that the organism is in a filterable 
form in the human brain, in the rabbit brain, and in cultures. 

INTRAVENOUS, 1NTRAPER1TONEAL, AND SUBCUTANEOUS INOCULATIONS 

Although the virulence of the streptococcus is constant when 
inoculation is made into the brain, rabbits may withstand intrave- 
nous, subcutaneous, or intraperitoneal inoculations of 2 cubic centi- 
meters of culture (approximately 80,000 minimal lethal doses) with- 
out showing symptoms. Occasionally, however, infection has 
followed intravenous inoculation. The protocols for experiments in 
which infection followed intravenous inoculation of strain P- 05 are 
summarized in Tabic 1. 

When death occurred in less than 48 hours after intravenous 
inoculation the liver was sometimes heavily seeded, whereas the 
heart blood and lungs were free from, or sparsely seeded with, the 
streptococcus. In the case of the two rabbits which died on the 
third day after intravenous inoculation the infecting agent had 
disappeared from the liver as well as from tho heart blood and lungs. 
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On the other hand, the brain was heavily seeded with the infecting 
agent in every rabbit which died after intravenous inoculation. 
When symptoms were observed they were the same kind of nervous 
symptoms as follow intracerebral inoculation of the organism. In 
the majority of cases, however, death occurred suddenly without the 
observation of symptoms. 

PROTECTION EXPERIMENTS 

By subjecting rabbits to a course of three or four treatments of 
intraperitoneal or intravenous inoculation^ with living culture they 
become immunized so that they may withstand heavy intracerebral 
inoculation. The protocols for three such experiments are sum- 
marized in Table 2. In rabbit 46 the test dose was approximately 
10,000 minimal lethal doses, and death was delayed until the sixth 
day. In rabbit 50 the test dose was 1,000 minimal lethal doses. 
The rabbit survived, after two or three days of very severe illness. 
By the eighth day it was again in good physical condition, but the 
nervous symptoms continued until death occurred, death being due 
apparently to some cause not related to the experiment. In rabbit 
158 the test dose was 100 minimal lethal doses. Slight nervous 
symptoms were observed on the second day; they were less pro- 
nounced on the third day, and by the tenth day recovery was com- 
plete. A control rabbit which received the same intracerebral 
inoculation as rabbit 158 died in 21 hours. 

Two more protection experiments are summarized in Table 3. In 
these experiments the immunizing treatment was with strain P-95 
and the test dose was with strain P-104. The protection afforded 
by the treatment demonstrates the identity of the strain obtained 
from the nasal washings of the paiient with the strain obtained from 
the heart blood at necropsy. 

Although rabbits could be immunized with repeated intravenous 
inoculations, intracerebral inoculation of a sublcthal dose gavo no 
protection. On the other hand, it appeared to increase the suscepti- 
bility of the rabbit to subsequent inoculations. The failure of a sub- 
lethal intracerebral inoculation to protect was observed in several 
rabbits which had not shown nervous symptoms following the intra- 
cerebral inoculation. Increased susceptibility was apparent in some 
of these rabbits, but not in all of them. Lack of protection was 
demonstrated in two rabbits which suffered severe illness with marked 
nervous symptoms after intracerebral inoculation. The protocols for 
these rabbits are summarized in Tabic 4. Rabbits 61 and 67 were 
inoculated with different cultures, both of which were original cul- 
tures planted with the human midbrain. Rabbit 67 showed marked * 
tremors and incoordination on the second day. Three days later it 
appeared better except for a rotation of the head. Three weeks after 
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inoculation tlie rabbit was in good physical condition, and the rota- 
tion of the head was reduced. Four weeks after inoculation the 
rabbit appeared healthy and normal in every way. Three weeks 
later it was inoculated intracerebrally with culture P-95. Death 
followed in five hours — more rapidly than it has ever occurred in 
rabbits which have not previously received a cerebral inoculation, 
A control rabbit inoculated at the same time died in seven hours. 

Rabbit 61 showed nervous symptoms the day after inoculation. 
For several days there were marked tremors and incoordination, with 
a temperature of 41.8° C. Two weeks later an improvement in the 
general physical condition began, but there was increased rotation of 
the head until the left eye was turned upward, and there were other 
mild nervous symptoms. Finally, the nervous condition improved 
slowly. Then, when in good physical condition, with only a slight 
rotation of the head, six months after the first inoculation the rabbit 
was again inoculated intracerebrally with strain P-107, diluted 1 to 
100. Death followed in 22 hours, whereas the control rabbit lived 
43 hours. 

In monkey 36 (see the protocol further on) there is possibly another 
instance of lack of protection by a previous cerebral infection. The 
symptoms after the first inoculation were so slight, however, that they 
were questionable. If these slight symptoms were caused by the 
introduction of virus into the brain, they were the only observed 
evidence of a virus from the brain of the human case No. 3. 

Protection experiments should be carried out to determine whether 
the streptococcus described in this paper will immunize against the 
encephalitis viruses which other workers are carrying from animal to 
animal without the cultivation of an organism between the passages. 
If cross protection can be demonstrated, a stop forward will have 
been gained. If cross protection can not be demonstrated, the ques- 
tion will not necessarily be settled. It can not be assumed that the 
protein in the streptococcus is identical with the protein in the 
minute forms which pass through a filter. This suggestion comes 
from the “organ specificity” found in higher forms of life. 

HISTOPATHOLOGT OF EXPERIMENTAL ENCEPHALITIS IN RABBITS 

Before detailing our results with rabbits it must be recalled that 
these animals are rather poor subjects for histologic studies on 
encephalitis because of their liability to spontaneous lesions of the 
brain. Seven of our eleven control rabbits, killed for other purposes 
while in apparent good health, showed foci of glia reaction and some- 
times, rather marked perivascular round-cell infiltration. This 
finding has been recorded by other investigators, although it is not 
universally found. The foci of spontaneous” inflammation are 
likely to be localized, though in some- cases the inflammation is wide- 
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spread. Occasionally it is seen in the mesencephalon. We can speak 
of positive results, therefore, only when the inflammatory manifesta- 
tions in the brain surpass the maximum “spontaneous” inflammation 
seen in the control animals. The meninges arc a more sensitive 
guide, for they seem not to be involved to any notable degree in the 
control rabbits. 

Of the 16 rabbits studied histologically after inoculation of the 
streptococcus, all but 2 showed characteristic reactive phenomena 
in the meninges. These two had lived for about six* weeks after 
intracerebral inoculation of the organism, both having shown symp- 
toms of nervous disorder. One died of peritonitis and the other 
succumbed within seven hours to a secondary intracerebral inocula- 
tion. All the other animals showed meningeal reaction, even with- 
in as short a time as 5 % hours after intracerebral inoculation or 
32 hours after intravenous inoculation. The reaction consisted in 
thickening of the meninges with edema, and infiltration of their meshes 
with lymphocytes and polynuclear leucocytes, among which eosino- 
philes were not infrequent. Often there was great congestion of the 
smaller vessels, and occasionally there was diapedesis of red blood 
cells into the interstices of the tissue. In no case was there frank 
suppuration, nor were any notable amounts of fibrin present. The 
most marked reaction was observed usually over the dorsum of the 
mesencephalon where the loose-lying cells were less apt to bedisplaced 
timing technical procedures. There was less inflammation at the 
base. 

Some inflammatory reaction within the parenchyma of the brain 
was observed in every case studied, but three of these cases had to be 
excluded from consideration on account of the slight character of the 
reaction, coming as it did within normal limits. It appeared within 
12 hours after intracerebral inoculation, but was not found in an- 
imals that lived six weeks after inoculation even though those 
animals had shown characteristic nervous symptoms. Signs of old 
inflammation were to he seen in these animals, however, in an in- 
creased density of the cerebral cortex due to neuroglia overgrowth. 

When well developed, this encephalitis in the rabbit presented un- 
mistakable features. There was penetration along the sheaths of the 
v essels entering the cerebral substance from the meninges, of large num- 
bers of lymphocytes, sometimes accompanied by polymorphonuclear 
leucocytes. There was reactive gliosis of marked proportions in the 
superficial layers of the cortex where many good examples of microglia 
cells were to be found. There was apparent condensation of the 
cortex, due to the large increase in the number of glia cells' present, 
somewhat recalling the picture of dementia paralytica in the human 
bram. .Some nerve cells had lost their chromatin material, others 
were shrunken and hyperehromhti e. Many showed swollen outlines. 
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Satcllitosis was frequent. The inflammation extended over the 
cerebral cortex in a diffuse manner, never localizing into abscesses. 
The most marked lesions were usually in the cerebral cortex (see fig. 
10). In the deeper areas it was not rare to encounter vessels sur- 
rounded by thick collars of lymphocytes and polymorphonuclear 
leucocytes. In some cases the mesencephalon seemed to be particu- 
larly seriously invaded. The substantia nigra, which is the part of 
the human brain bearing the brunt of the attack, did not show any 
serious alterations, although in some instances there was an inflam- 
matory reaction in the neighborhood. The cerebellum and medulla 
oblongata on the whole showed less marked inflammatory reaction, 
although there was considerable swelling and chromatolysis of the 
nerve cells. 

The other organs investigated — heart, lung, liver, and kidney — 
showed no characteristic lesions after either intravenous or intra- 
cerebral inoculation. Congestion and albuminous degeneration were 
manifest, but no foci of inflammation. No instance of broncho- 
pneumonia was encountered. Sometimes there appeared to be some 
increase in the number of round cells in the perilobular tissues in the 
liver, but this was also seen in control animals, even in the absence 
of coccidiosis. The muscles were not investigated histologically, but 
grossly they showed no specific alterations. 

On the whole the reaction of the tissues in the central nervous 
system resembled the reaction in acute encephalitis in man to a 
pronounced degree. The election of the cortex in preference to the 
mesencephalon and the presence of numbers of leucocytes were the 
only outstanding differences. 

BXPEBIMENTAL ENCEPHALITIS IN MONK® VS 

The pathogenicity of the streptococcus was tested on four mon- 
keys. The complete records of the disease in those monkeys are 
presented below. 

MONKEY 36 

7-21-25: Inoculated intracercbrally with about 1 cubic centimeter of emulsion 
of the mid-brain of Case 3. Three days later he was observed to be sluggish 
and pale. Slight spasmodic movements resembling hiccoughs were observed, 
The next day he had recovered, and no further symptoms were observed. 

9- 28-25: Inoculated intraperitoneaUy with 2 cubic centimeters of culture 
P-95 (8) 2 . No symptoms followed, 

10- T&-25, 1. 30 p. m.: Inoculated intracerebrally with 0.5 cubic ecntimeler of 
culture P-95 (9). At 4 p, m. the monkey, appeared normal. 

10-15-25, 9 a. m.: The monkey was found dead. At autopsy a purulent 
discharge at the nose was observed.. Heart blood, liver, lung, and brain were 
planted. 


2 The figure in parenthesis following, the description of the inoculum designates the number of rabbits 
the strain had passed through previous to the inoculation of the monfcey. 
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10-16-25 : Cultures show that heart blood and lung were sparsely seeded, and 
liver and brain were heavily seeded with P-95. 

Grossly the internal organs and the brain showed no lesions. Microscopically 
t ho heart showed swelling and granularity of the cytoplasm of the muscle libers, 
with loss of cross striation. There were no infiltrations. The spleen and kidney 
appeared normal. Except for congestion the lungs were normal. 

Over the cerebral cortex the meninges were congested and somewhat infil- 
trated by lymphocytes and endothelial cells, with here and there a small number 
of polymorphonuclear leucoytes. There was some free blood in the meninges, 
but this might have occurred consequent to removal of the brain. Along the 
sheaths of the vessels penetrating into the cerebral substance from the pia mater 
there were found a small number of lymphocytes, and some of the deeper vessels 
were also involved in the same manner. There appeared to be some mobiliza- 
tion of neuroglia cells, amoeboid forms being present in the upper layers of the 
cortex. The nerve cells of the cortex showed considerable swelling and loss of 
chromatin bodies but rupture of the cells or definite disease of the nuclei was not 
observed. The nerve cells of the basal ganglia and thalamus were swollen and 
showed chromatolysK In these parts there were no inflammatory manifestations, 
but the hypothalamus showed marked perivascular round-cell infiltration and 
congestion of the vessels. Acute cellular degenerative changes were prominent, 
although there was but slight neuroglia reaction. The cerebellum and medulla 
oblongata showed only mild chromatolysis and satellitosis of the ganglion cells. 

MONKEY 31 

In April, 1925, this monkey had been inoculated in the carotid artery with l 
cubic centimeter of a coccus culture obtained in a study of poliomyelitis. No 
symptoms followed. 

10- 21-25: Inoculated intracerebrally with 0.5 cubic centimeter culture P-95 
(10) diluted 1 to 200. No symptoms followed. 

11- 13-25: Inoculated intraperitoneally with 2 cubic centimeters culture P-95 
(14). 


11-14-25: 

Inoculated 

intraperitoneally 

with 

2 

cubic 

centimeters 

culture 

P-95 (14). 
11-17-25: 

Inoculated 

intraperitoneally 

with 

2 

cubic 

centimeters 

culture 

P-95 (14). 
11-18-25: 

Inoculated 

intraperitoneally 

with 

2 

cubic 

centimeters 

culture 

P-95 (14). 
11-19-25: 

Inoculated 

intraperitoneally 

with 

2 

cubic 

centimeters 

culture 

P-95 (15). 
11-20-25: 

Inoculated 

intraperitoneally 

with 

2 

cubic 

centimeters 

culture 

P-95 (15). 
11-21-25: 

Inoculated 

intraperitoneally 

with 

2 

cubic 

centimeters 

culture 

P-95 (15). 
11-23-25: 

Inoculated 

intracerebrally with 0.25 

cubic 

centimeter 

culture 


P-95 (15). 

No symptoms followed any of these inoculations. 

An injection of culture equal to the final dose proved fatal to an untreated 
monkey. (Sec monkey 38, below .) Therefore the conclusion scorns warranted 
that monkey 31 had been immunized by the previous treatment. 

MONKEY 38 

11-23-25, 3.35 p. m.: Inoculated intracerebrally with 0.25 cubic centimeter 
culture P-95 (15). ? 

11-24-25, 9.15 a. m.: "The monkey shows some pallor, with cyanosis of the 
scalp. He is sluggish, must be roused to activity, and then shows tremors. 
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No difference is noted in the face. The left arm is held in flexion and partial 
pronation, the fingers inclosing the thumb. The limb seems hypertonic rather 
than flaccid and is scarcely used at all. When moved it shows moderate tremors. 
The left leg is weak. During the examination the animal fell over on its left 
side and lay there.” 

Noon: “The monkey is sitting up but shows marked tremors when attempting 
to move.” 

3.30 p. m.: “Sitting up in corner of cage, the head drooping forward on the 
chest, apparently dozing. Houses quickly on stimulation, but soon relapses.” 

* 4 p, m.: “Convulsions.” 

5.15 p. m.: “Found lying down. When light is turned on he rouses quickly, 
but almost immediately closes his e} T es and pays little attention to what is going 
on. He is easily aroused by noises or by light flashed on him. The same weak- 
ness and lack of movement of the left arm and leg are noticed, but there is nothing 
significant in the face. The pupils are equal and react to light. There is no 
nystagmus. When sitting up he lets his head fall forward, assumes a hunched 
position, and goes to sleep.” 

11-25-25, 9 a. m.: “Very weak. He can sit up when aroused, but soon falls 
over, always on the left side. Tremors are less marked. Temperature, 36.8°.” 

3.30 p. m.: “Lying motionless, with eyes closed. The monkey is easily 
roused, looks brightly at the examiners, but does not try to move, and almost 
immediately closes his eyes again. The breathing is normal in rate and depth.” 

11-26-25, 12.45 p. m.: “Animal lies motionless, with eyes dosed. When his 
right hand is touched with the stick he clutches it with a good grip, but without 
opening his eyes. He is roused with greater difficulty. Once with the aid of the 
stick he pulled himself up to a sitting position, using his right hand alone, but he 
fell over almost immediately.” 

No further convulsions were noted. The animal died during the night. 

Heart blood, liver, lung, and brain were planted. 

11-28-25: No growth from heart blood. Lung sparsely seeded, liver heavily 
seeded, and brain very heavily seeded with P-95, 

At the necropsy the blood vessels of the subcutaneous tissue and omentum 
were found congested, the lungs showed hypostatic congestion without pneu- 
monia, the heart muscle was rather soft, but the liver and kidney showed no 
appreciable gross changes. The leptomeninges were markedly congested, but 
there w r as no purulent exudate visible. The brain was somewhat soft. Section 
through the cerebrum revealed many small red points of congested vessels in 
various parts. In the basal ganglia, however, there were large areas of irregular 
reddish-stained tissue with yellowish surroundings. The brain substance was 
soft in this area but not diffluent. The reaction was more marked on the right 
side, but quite pronounced upon the left. „ Sections through the cerebellum and 
medulla disclosed no similar areas of hemorrhagic encephalitis. 

Microscopically the heart showed severe toxic changes and several foci of lym- 
phocytic infiltration, an acute interstitial nonsuppurative myocarditis. The lungs, 
in addition to some old foci of fibrosis, showed only congestion, without polynuclear 
infiltration. The spleen showed large germinal follicles and congestion, the kidr ey 
rather marked degeneration of the tubular epithelium but no abscess formation. 
The meninges of the cerebrum showed marked infiltration by leucocytes, distention 
of the veins, and moderate escape of erythrocytes into the meshes of the tissue. The 
cerebral substance was edematous. The cerebral cortex showed rather severe toxic 
changes, swelling of ganglion cells and fragmentation of chromatin granules, and 
some glia mobilization. There was also infiltration of the sheaths of the vessels 
by adventitious cells, polymorphonuclear leucocytes predominating. In - the 
97384° — 26 -2 
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putamen there were many areas of focal hemorrhage, with necrosis of all cere- 
bral tissue, complete degeneration of the nervous elements, abundance of ame- 
boid and phagocytic neuroglia cells, many of which were also degenerated, and 
infiltration by large numbers of leucocytes. In addition there were areas of leu- 
cocytic infiltration, which appeared to be going on to abscess formation. The endo- 
thelium of vessels was swollen and their vascular sheaths were packed with 
leucocytes and round cells. Microorganisms were visible singly and in groups, 
sometimes in curved chains. Some largo coccoid bodies were found staining 
pale blue with azure. The glia cells showed abundant granules in their cyto- 
plasm, some of which were recognizable as ’cocci, others of which were disinte- 
grating. Coccoid bodies were found within glia cells in a few instances. No 
definite similarity to Negri bodies was to be observed, however, and the ganglion 
cells did not contain foreign bodies. 

The inflammation was most marked in the putaiuen, next in the cerebral 
cortex and tectum mesencephali, less in the thalamus, hypothalamus, locus 
niger, and scarcely at all in the cerebellum and medulla oblongata. The choroid 
plexus was also the seat of leucocytic infiltration, and the ventricular cavities 
contained numerous leucocytes. 

This picture differed considerably from that found in human encephalitis in 
that leucocytes were numerous and hemorrhages had occurred in the basal 
ganglia.. It was more like the polioencephalitis hemorrhagica described by 
Wernicke. The explanation may lie in the greater virulence of the organism or in 
the peculiarity of the reaction of the tissues of the monkey, but is probably found 
in the early stage at which death occurred. There was no abscess at the site of 
the inoculation, and the lesions were about equally severe on both sides, 

MONKEY 39 

12-1-25, 8.45 p. m.: Inoculated intraeerebrally with 0.25 cubic centimeter 
culture P-107 (7). 

12-2-25, 0 a, m.: “Monkey has been rather hard hit. He shows marked tre- 
mors in voluntary movements. Every minute or two he yawns, stretching his 
mouth to the fullest extent. This is apparently an involuntary, forced action. 
The eyes are somewhat protruded and staring, move fully and concernedly 
without nystagmus, but rove about rather wildly. The hind quarters ap$J$ar 
somewhat disabled, although the animal was not taken from the cage for demon- 
stration of this point.” 

11.30 a. m.: “The animal is found crouched in the cage, his face touching the 
floor. When roused, he sits up, looks alertly around him, and yawns; and when 
left alone he sinks forward on the floor again and dozes. Temperature 38.4,° n 

12-3-25, 9 a. n.; “He is found wide awake, eating, leaning up against the\ 
side of the cage for support. The right hind limb is crumpled under him in a 
helpless manner. There are moderate tremors and mcoordioated movements,” 

12-3-25, 3,55 p. mu: “Animal lies motionless in a crouched position, bin head 
resting on the water cup. He blinks his eyes frequently at the observer but makes 
no attempt to get up. No ocular paralyses are observed.” 

Same day, 4.15 p. m.: “ Dead. Placed in ice box.” 

, 12-4r-25: At autopsy the brain was found congested, but no other. lesions were 
observed. Heart blood, liver, lung, and brain were-planted. 

12-5-25: No growth from heart blood or liver; lung sparsely seeded, brain 
heavily seeded with P-107. 

' The gross and microscopic lesions in the case of this monkey resembled so closely 
those found in monkey 38 that no further description is considered necessaryv 
There was, perhaps, slightly less reaction on the part of the neuroglia and the 
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suppurative process had gone forward to a somewhat less extent. The nature of 
the inflammation in the two cases was exactly similar. The inflammatory reac- 
tion about the aqueduct of Sylvius is shown in fig, 11, pi. IV. 

SUMMARY 

A pleomorphic streptococcus, highly virulent for rabbits when 
inoculated intracerebrally, was obtained from the nasal washings, 
heart blood, and mesencephalon of a case of epidemic encephalitis. 

In so far as the comparative tests have been made, this streptococcus 
agreed with the streptococci obtained from cases of epidemic encepha- 
litis by Yon Wiesner and by Rosenow. Apparently several other 
investigators have cultivated the same organism in their studies of 
the disease. 

When inoculated intravenously into rabbits the streptococcus 
shows a tendency to elective localization in the brain. 

In rabbits and in monkeys it produces nervous symptoms which in 
some cases simulate the disease in man. 

Rabbits inoculated with this streptococcus show no inflammatory 
lesions outside of the central nervous system. The meninges are 
heavily infiltrated with lymphocytes and leuocytes, the inflammation 
spreads to the cerebral substance by direct extension and along the 
small vessels, penetrating into the brain. There are severe paren- 
chymatous degenerative changes in the nervous tissue and reaction oC 
the neuroglia. The sheaths of the blood vessels are found infiltrated 
by lymphocytes. The reaction is sometimes most marked in the 
mesencephalon, 

' In monkeys there is noted a greater. tendency toward leucocytic 
reaction, and in two instances large areas of hemorrhagic inflammation 
in the basal ganglia were noted. 

Acknowledgments: The writers are indebted to Maj. G. R. Oallendar 
Medical Corps, United States Army, Curator, Army Medical Museum 
for making photomicrographs 2-5, and to Miss Marguerite F. Wilcox, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture, 
for photomicrograph 6. 
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Table 2.— Experiments to show protection of rabbits against intracerebral inoculation 
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I All inoculations were intracerebral, with 0.25 cubic centimeter of culture. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

Greater Travel Causes Demand for More Comfort Stations. Anon. 
The Nation’s Health., Vol. 8, No. 2, February 15, 1926, pp. 110-112. 
(Abstracted by C. G. Gillespie.) 

Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin laws require cities and vil- 
lages to erect arid maintain public comfort stations. In Minnesota 
there arc 385 tourist resorts, all provided with public comfort sta- 
tions. Gas filling stations maintain 1,800 additional such stations. 
In Wisconsin 469 municipalities have comfort stations ranging from 
1 or 2 per 5,000 people to 10 to 30 for cities with populations of 
400,000. One toilet bowl for each 1,000 females served, one toilet 
seat and one urinal for each 1,000 males, and one lavatory for each 
set of toilet fixtures are provided. Many communities are meeting 
the problem in a satisfactory manner by building suitable, creditable 
buildings. 

Safeguarding the City’s Milk Supply. H. C. Becker, Director of 
Tuberculosis Eradication, Chicago Department of Health. Chicago 
Municipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium Bulletin, Vol. 6, No. 1, January, 
1926, pp. 1-5. (Abstracted by Isador W. Mendelsohn.) 

Chicago’s milk supply is obtained from about 300,000 cows on 
25,000 farms, located in northern Illinois, southern Wisconsin, north- 
western Indiana, and southwestern Michigan. About 1,250,000 
quarts of milk are consumed daily in the city. The sanitary pro- 
duction of this, milk on the farms is supervised by Chicago health 
department inspectors, traveling in automobiles. Unless corrections 
are made where insanitary conditions exist, the milk is barred from 
, entry into the city. The cooperation of the local health authorities 
and physicians is secured where possible in reporting and properly 
handling communicable diseases occurring among the 100,000 persons 
living on the farms supplying milk to Chicago. 

The milk is transported oyer 25 steam and electric railroads and 
by auto trucks to creameries in the country or in Chicago, where the 
milk is pasteurized and bottled. Milk samples are collected by the 
health department inspectors, and chemical, bacterial, temperature, 
and sedimentation tests are made. 

The 511 milk dealers in the city use about 4,000 wagons and auto 
tracks in delivering milk to the consumers. All persons selling milk 
in the city must be ; licensed by the health department. 

Studies on Pasteurization. William T. Johnson, jr., Assoc, Bacteri- 
ologist, Dairy Bureau, United States Department of Agriculture, 
Grove City, Pa. Second Annual Report, 1926, Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation qf Daily and Milk Inspectors, pp. 122-126. (Abstracted by 
H. A. Whittaker.) 
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The writer gives some recent laboratory experiments on a number 
of representative Bacillus coli organisms in order to determine their 
ability to withstand pasteurizing temperatures. It is concluded from 
these experiments that a pasteurizing temperatwe of 145° F,, held 
for 30 minutes, was a critical temperature for the colon organism, 
and that some strains do actually survive pasteurizing temperatures. 

The author also brings out the difference between “majority” 
and “absolute” thermal death points of organisms as applied to 
pasteurization. Reference is made to certain experiments conducted 
on Bacillus aerogencs to show what a wide discrepancy exists between 
these two temperatures. The following statement is made relative 
to this subject: 

Since all nonspore-bcanng bacterial cells are similar to B. aerogenes in this 
respect, it is quite important that the selection of an effective pasteurization 
temperature must be based on the “ absolute v thermal death point of pathogenic 
organisms, determined under laboratory conditions and in milk. Large scale 
efficiency tests are not necessary, and are likely to be misleading and wrongly 
interpreted, so as to give a false sense of safety. Knowing the “absolute” 
thermal death point of pathogenie organisms, the most valuable work for the 
future, in connection with pasteurization, will be a study of the temperatures 
obtained in commercial practice, and the development of suitable instruments 
for determining that all of the milk in a given pasteurizing process is heated to a 
point which will provide a safe margin above the “absolute” death point of 
pathogenic organisms. 

Algse. W. 0. Purdy, Plankton Expert, United States Public 
Health Service. Water Works, Vol.63, No. 1, January 14, 1925, p. 115. 
(Abstracted by W. C. Purdy.) 

Visible mate and masses of the 3 arger alga? are common in streams 
and sometimes in water reservoirs. The microscopic forms, however, 
are the most likely to give trouble by producing tastes or odors, or 
by clogging filters. 

Copper sulfate is not always successful in combating algal growth. 
CJilorine has been used with good results where CuS0 4 has failed. 

Sir A. C. Houston suggests a coagulant, to be followed by lime, 
the latter to remove any C0 2 present, as this gas is a food material 
for algas. Another worker tried CuS0 4 , also excess lime, with poor 
results. Then sulfuric acid was used in sufficient amount to neutralize 
all bicarbonates present, thereby removing this source (bicarbonates) 

' of 00 a for algal food. Good results followed this plan. 

Algse may be an actual asset to the water on account of the excess 
oxygen they produce by photosynthesis, this oxygeri being available 
for aerobic bacterial decomposition of organic matter. The ex- 
tensive plant-filled shallow portions of the Potomac River were 
found to produce sufficient oxygen in this way to be a very material 
help in the oxidation of Washington sewage. 

This production of excess oxygen is shared by the microscopic 
algse also, or the phytoplankton. The plankton of some streams 
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consists chiefly of these minute plants, rather than of animals. 
Nearly a thousand weekly samples taken from the Illinois River at 
various points over a ‘period of Id months show a plant content 
of 63 to 95 per cent of the total plankton. Thus, even a minute 
portion of water may possess a microscopic but efficient “Home 
Guard” which, cooperating with its allies of aerobic bacteria, will 
successfully compete with invasions of organic matter. 

Prevention of Stream Pollution Profitable. Anon. Domestic Engi- 
neering, Vol. 114, No. 11, March 13, 1926, p, 66. (Abstracted by 
Arthur P. Miller.) 

This short article points out that, in Michigan, the prevention of 
stream pollution is a profitable procedure. The elimination of the 
polluting matter is being accomplished not only at a gain in public 
health and a saving to aquatic life, but at an eventual profit to those 
concerns that have been causing the pollution. Several examples 
are pointed out, as, for instance, the tanneries, which have taken 
steps to recover hair and fertilizer that has been going into the 
rivers for years. The hair is recovered and sold for $75 a bale, 
while the fertilizer is in great demand. A paper mill has been dump- 
ing its waste water, pulp, and acid into a southern Michigan river, 
and it is said has spent $50,000 for waste treatment research but 
already this company is recovering from experimental work alone an 
average of $5,000 per year. 

Zeolite Serves Twenty Months Without Changing. F. B. Beech. 
Water Works Engineering^ ol, 79, No. 3, February 1, 1926, pp. 147-148. 
(Abstracted by A. H. Wieters.) 

The writer describes a zeolite water-softening plant installed by 
the Ohio Valley Water Co. A small plant was installed in 1922 
for the purpose of softening the boiler feed water and for experimental 
purposes. This plant paid for itself in 10 months, and after 404 
days of continuous operation the zeolite was removed and showed 
no appreciable alteration except a slight increase in manganese con- 
tent. 

The article describes in detail the zeolite used. This is the “green 
sand,” or glauconite, found chiefly in New Jersey. The theory of 
zeolite softening is also described in detail. 

It was found that a rate of 6 gallons per square foot per minute 
produces water of 0 hardness where the water contains not more 
than 16 grains of hardness. Harder waters required lower rates. 
Changes in the method of salt application resulted in the lowering 
of the amount of salt used for to % pound of salt per 1,000 grains 
of hardness removed. 

No cost data were given except the statement that the cost was 
practically the same as for the lime-soda process. A typical analysis 
of the water is given showing, among other things, a reduction of 
the hardness from 151.4 to 0 in p. p. m. 
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The advantages of this process over the lime-soda process are 
noted as follows: Removal of manganese and grenofhrix; more 
complete softening; requires far less space; more flexible and cer- 
tain; and does not require a highly-trained operator. 


COURT DECISIONS RELATING TO PUBLIC HEALTH 

Right of regents of University of California to require that students 
he vaccinated upheld. — California First District Court of Appeal; 
Wallace v. Regents of University of California et aL, 242 P. 892; 
decided November 20, 1925.) A rule imposed by the regents of the 
University of California required that every person in attendance 
as a student at said institution should provide satisfactory evidence 
to the authorities in charge that he or she had been successfully 
vaccinated against smallpox within seven years prior to application 
for admission. Petitioner in this case was refused admission as a 
student because of failure to comply with the vaccination require- 
ment. He applied for a peremptory writ of mandate to compel the 
university authorities to admit him, claiming that the regents had 
no authority to exact such a requirement and that the regulation 
was invalid and contrary to existing general law. Chapter 370, 
Laws of 1921, provided that “The control of smallpox shall be 
under the direction of the State board of health, and no rule or regu- 
lation on the subject of vaccination shall be adopted by school or 
local health authorities.” It had previously been held that the board 
of regents, under section 9 of article 9 of the State constitution, had, 
at the time the rule in question was promulgated, power to adopt 
and enforce regulations concerning health measures and to require 
vaccination as a prerequisite to the admission of a student to the 
university, m at that time there was an absence of legislation law- 
fully limiting the exercise of that power. The court decided in 
favor of the university and denied the writ of mandate, the reasons 
therefor being shown by the following quotation from the opinion: 

There is no question but that the legislature may , under its police power limit 
or abrogate this right [of the regents to adopt health regulations and to require 
vaccination}, and in fact respondents do not claim otherwise, for they concede 
that the power vested under the constitution in the regents is not so broad as to 
destroy or limit the general power of the legislature to enact laws for the general 
welfare of the public, including laws regulating the subject of vaccination, even 
though it might incidentally affect the University of California, as such a law 
would be paramount as against a rule of the regents in conflict therewith. They 
do claim, however, that no such law exists, as neither the legislature nor the board 
of health under its grant of power has attempted to pass any law or rule which in 
any manner contravenes the regents’ regulation in reference to the matter since 
the passage of the act of 1921. , , 
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The present law [chapter 370, Laws of 1921] does not itself attempt to regulate 
the subject, but it merely delegates to the board in question certain powers. 
Whatever rights this body may have under this grant of power is a matter with 
which ,we are not here concerned, for it has made no attempt to exercise any 
power whatsoever. The legislative declaration that no rule or regulation shall 
be adopted by school or local health authorities is not a regulation, nor, in fact, 
is it a health law, but rather, under the circumstances, it is one in effect which 
forbids or prevents the adoption of a health measure, at least until such time as 
a rule or regulation on the subject has been adopted in conformity with the pro- 
visions of the act. 

- In so far as th# act may be considered as a prohibition or limitation upon the 
constitutional power of the university to pass health laws, it is clearly void. 
The legislature can not, by this character of a general law, take away or impair 
the power so granted. In order to accomplish this result it must itself regulate 
the subject by appropriate legislation, A general law which does not itself 
regulate, but which merely provides, as here, that there shall be no local regula- 
tion, can have no proper application to local bodies deriving their powers under a 
constitutional grant, as such law amounts to no more than a legislative attempt to 
nullify such constitutional grant, and it is to that extent invalid. 

County not liable for expense of sanitary work not authorized by 
county board of health. — (Montana Supreme Court; Pue v. Lewis and 
Clark County, 243 P. 573; decided January 23, 1926.) The plaintiff 
brought an action against Lewis and Clark County to recover for 
the value of certain sanitary work performed by him in cleaning 
vaults, etc. This work was done at the direction of the county 
health officer, who, however, had not received authorization for the 
doing of the same from the county board of health. It was also 
shown that the county health officer had assumed to appoint a deputy 
county health officer who took part in the inspection of premises to 
be cleaned. The lower court granted a nonsuit on the motion of 
the defendant, on the ground that no authority had been disclosed, 
either in the county health officer or so-called deputy county health 
officer, to incur the indebtedness upon which the complaint was 
based. The supreme court affirmed the judgment of the lower 
court, holding that, under the statutes, authority to perform such 
work was required to be given by the county board of health, The 
court stated that since the county health officer “ did not seek and 
was not granted authority from the county board of health to enter 
into the contract or incur the expense made the basis of plaintiffs 
cause of action, he had no authority to make the contract or incur 
such expense, and consequently the plaintiff wholly failed to prove 
the contract set out in his complaint.” The court also stated that 
po authority had been discovered in the statutes for the appointment 
of a, deputy health officer. 

Evidence held not sufficient to show that water furnished was cause of 
^phoidfever .— (Washington Supreme Court; Webber et ux. t?. Pacific 
Fower & Light Co., 242 P. 1104; decided February 10, 1926.) The 
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plaintiffs, husband and wife, sought to recoyer damages from the 
defendant company on the ground that the wife’s illness with typhoid 
fever was due to the use of infected water furnished by the defendant, 
A jury returned a verdict for the plaintiffs and judgment was entered 
thereon. On appeal the supreme court held that the evidence was 
insufficient to show that the wife’s illness was caused by the water 
furnished by the defendant. 

Tuberculosis held compensable under workmen 3 s compensation act — 
(Texas Court of Civil Appeals; Aetna Life Ins. Co. v. Graham et al., 
279 S. W. 923; decided December 24, 1925.) One of the points 
decided in this case was that tuberculosis, developing from an irritated 
condition of the nose, throat, and lungs caused by the inhalation of 
fumes incident to the mixture of chemicals in making shoe polish, 
was a compensable injury under the Texas workmen's compensation 
law. 

Town held liable for damages caused by sewage pollution of stream . — 
(North Carolina Supreme Court; Cook et al. v. Town of Mebane, 131 
R. E. ‘107; decided J?\nuary 27, 1926.) One of the grounds of com- 
plaint in this case was that the town of Mebane by the discharge of 
sewage had polluted the stream which flowed through the land of 
plaintiffs to the damage of their land and mill site. The jury found 
for the plaintiffs and the judgment of the lower court thereon was 
affirmed by the supreme court. 

Damages allowed for illness resulting from sight of dead cockroaches 
in pie being eaten. — (New" York Supreme Court, Appellate Division; 
Carroll v. New York Pie Baking Co., 213 N. Y. S. 553; decided 
January 22, 192(5.) The plaintiff, while eating a piece of pie cut 
from a pie made by the defendant, discovered that several crushed 
cockroaches were imbedded in the bottom crust of the pie. The 
sight of them made her ill and action was brought to recover damages 
on account of the illness. A judgment for plaintiff, entered on the 
verdict of a jury, was affirmed by the court. 

City meat inspection ordinance held valid , — (Maryland Court of 
Appeals; Mayor and City Council of Baltimore et al. v. Bloodier and 
Schaff (Ine,) ? ot ah, 132 A. 160; decided January 14, 1926.) Ordi- 
nance No. 431, adopted on June 25, 1925, by the city of Baltimore 
and regulating the slaughtering, etc., of animals for human food, was 
attacked on the ground that it infringed constitutional provisions, 
but the court held the ordinance to he a valid and constitutional 
exercise of legislative power by the mayor and city council of Balti- 
more. 
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Examinations for Entrance into the Regular Corps of the Public 

Health Service 


Examinations of candidates for entrance into the Regular Corps of the 
United States Public Health Service will be held at the following-named places 
on the date specified : 

Washington, D. C., July 12, 1926. 

Chicago, 111., July 12, 1926. 

New Orleans, La., July 12, 1926. 

San Francisco, Calif., July 12, 1926. 

Candidates must be not less than 23 nor more than 32 years of age, and they 
must have been graduated in medicine at some reputable medical college, and 
have had one year's hospital experience or two years’ professional practice. 
They must pass satisfactorily oral, written, and clinical tests before a board 
of medical officers and must undergo a physical examination. 

Successful candidates will be recommended for appointment by the President, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Requests for information or permission to take this examination should be 
addressed to the Surgeon General, United States Public Health Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED MAY 22, 1926 


Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended May 22, 1926, and corresponding week of 1923. (From the 
Weekly Health Index , May 26, 1926, issued by the Bureau of the Census , Depart- 


ment of Commerce ) 

Week ended Corresponding 

May 22, 1920 week 1925 

Policies in force . 63, 126, 726 59, 943, 647 

Number of death claims 12, 655 11, 906 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 10. 4 10. 4 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended May 22, 1926, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1925. ( From the Weekly Health Index, May 26, 1926, 

issued by the Bureau of the Census , Department of Commerce) 


City 

Week ended May 
22, 1926 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 cor- 
respond- 
ing week 
192.) 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mart utity 
rate, week 
ended 
May 22, 
1926 * 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate i 

Week 
ended 
May 22, 
1926 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1926 

Total (61 cities) . 

7,329 

13.3 

12.9 

858 

860 

>71 

Akron 

36 



5 

6 

53 

Albany * 

35 

15.3 

16,8 

1 

5 

21 

Atlanta. 

81 



6 

13 


White 

27 



2 

**" * 

Colored 

54 

(S) 


4 1 



Baltimore 4 

259 

16.? 

15.1 

33 1 

19 

96 

White 

191 



19 1 


68 

Colored... 

68 

( s ) 


14 i 


227 


1 Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

UI ^er 1 year per 1,000 births. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for baths. 
* Data for 62 cities. 

< Deaths for week ended Friday, May 21, 1926. 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities oj the United States during the week 
ended May 22, 1926, infant 7nortailty, annual death rate , and comparison ivith 
corresponding week of 1925. ( From the Weekly Health Index , May 26, 1926, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce ) — Continued 


City 


Birmingham 

White 

Colored 

Boston 

Bridgeport 

Buffalo 

Cambridge 

Camden 

Chicago 4 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dallas 

White 

Colored 

Denver * 

Des Moines 

Detroit 

Duluth 

331. Paso 

Erie 

Fall River 

Flint 

Fort Worth 

White 

Colored 

Grand Rapids 

Houston 

White 

Colored 

Indianapolis 

White 

Colored 

Jacksonville, l r la__ 

. White 

Colored 

Jersey City 

Kansas City, Kans. ........ 

White 

Coloied 

Kansas City, Mo 

Dos Angeles „ 

Louisville 

W’hite 

Colored 

Lowell 

Lynn 

Memphis 

White/. 

Colored.. 

Milwaukee. 

Minneapolis 

Nashville <_ 

White 

Colored 

Now Bedford 

New Haven 

New Orleans 

White 

Colored 

New York 

Bronx Borough 

Brooklyn Borough.., 
Manhattan Borough. 

Queens Borough 

Richmond Borough - 


Week ended May 
22, 192(5 

Annual 

death 

Deaths under 1 . 
year 

Infant 

mortality 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

rate per 
1,000 cor- 
respond- 
ing week 
1925 

Week 
ended 
May 22, 
1926 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1925 

rate, week 
ended 
May 22, 
1926 

72 

17.8 

19.0 

4 

9 


26 



1 



46 

(«) 


3 



245 

16.2 

15.5 

24 

40 

68 

33 



5 

2 

85 

159 

15. 2 

12 6 

26 

20 

108 

36 

15.4 

10.0 

5 

1 

83 

38 

15.1 

10.9 

2 

3 

34 

659 

11.3 

11.5 

62 

81 

55 

140 

17.8 

15. 8 

14 

13 

87 

194 

10.5 

10.2 

30 

24 

78 

66 

12.1 

12.5 

8 

7 

73 

45 

11.7 

11.9 

7 

6 


32 



5 



13 

( s ) 


2 



59 

30.8 

14. 5 

1 

9 


26 

9.3 

14.0 

1 

4 

17 

349 

14.1 

11.2 

60 

55 

97 

20 

9.2 

8.0 

3 

0 

70 

36 

17.2 

20.9 

8 

11 


32 



3 

2 

57 

26 

10.3 

10.5 

4 

3 

58 

35 

13.3 

8.0 

7 

3 

m 

28 

9.2 

14.0 

2 

5 


20 

2 



8 

(fi) 


0 



31 

10.4 

14.9 

6 

9 

87 

54 



8 

9 


31 



5 



23 

(«) 


3 



105 

34.9 

11.6 

9 

7 

66 

88 



8 


68 

17 



1 


55 

38 

20,5 

35,3 

« , 

4 

125 

17 



3 


m 

21 



3 


172 

60 

10.8 

11.6 

36 

II 

71 

23 

10.3 

1L7 

2 

1 

35 

17 



1 


21 

6 

m 


1 


131 

07 

13.5 

13.3 * 

14 

1 


216 



19 

32'! 

53 

85 

14.3 

14. 5 

10 

7, 

m 

61 



8 


m 

24 

P 09 



2 


m 

2(5 


2 

6 

37 

i 26 

13.0 

9.6 

1 

4 

25 

! 64 

18.9 

20.9 

4 

13 


39 



2 



25 

(6) 


2 



120 

12,1 

c 15. 1 

10 

21 

74 

93 

11.2 

11.8 

14 

9 

78 

56 

21.3 

18,4 

6 

7 


32 



4 



24 

<*> 


2 



26 


7 

1 

122 

27 

7.7 

12.2 

4 

3 

55 

119 

14.8 

20.8 

9 

29 


76 



4 



43 

(t) 


5 



1, 546 

13.6 

12.6 

171 

176 

69 

* 175 

10.1 

9.3 

16 

16 

53 

528 

12.3 

11.7 

56 

03 

57 

649 

18.0 

16.4 

80 

82 

88 

142 

9.7 

8.3 

37 

13 

77 

52 

10.0 

35.1 

2 

2 

35 


* Deaths for week ended Friday, May 21, 1926. 

» In the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1620 constituted the fol- 
lowing percentages of the total population: Atlanta 3b Baltimore 13, Birmingham 39, Dallas 15, Fort 
Worth 34, Houston 25, Kansas City, Kans., 14, Louisville 17, Memphis 38, Nashville 30, New Orleans 26, 
Norfolk 38, Richmond 32, and Washington, D. t\, 25. 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States daring the week 
ended May 22, 1926 , infant mortality , annual death rate } and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1925. ( From the Weekly Health Index, May 26, 1926, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce ) — Continued 


City 

'Week ended May 
22, 1928 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 cor- 
respond- 
ing week 
1925 

Deaths tinder 1 
year 

Infant 

mortality 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

’Week 
ended 
May 22 , 
1926 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1925 

rate, week 
ended 
May 22, 
1920 

Newark, N. J 

112 

12.7 

10.8 

25 

9 

120 

Norfolk 

32 

9 G 

10.2 

4 

6 

74 


18 



2 


59 


14 

(«) 


2 


99 

Oakland 

47 

9.4 

8.4 

4 

4 

46 

Oklahoma City _ . 

23 



0 

4 


Omaha 

54 

13.1 

10.3 

3 

5 

31 

Paterson. „ 

34 

12.4 

17.7 

3 

7 

52 

Philadelphia - 

518 

13.5 

13.6 

61 

57 

81 

Pittsburgh 

165 

13.5 

14.8 

20 

23 

66 

Pnrf.land, f)reg_ 

58 



1 

6 

10 

Providence 

73 

13.8 

11 5 

8 

9 

66 

Richmond 

47 

13.0 

14.3 

4 

5 

50 

Whim 

28 



3 


59 

Cnlnrpfi 

19 

<«) 


1 


35 

Rochester * 

110 

17.9 

14.3 

13 

i 2 

104 

St. Louis.. 

210 

13.2 

13.8 

27 

12 


St. Paul 

52 

10.9 

17.2 

3 

5 

27 

Salt Lake City 

36 

14.1 

1J.9 

2 

2 

28 

Snn A ntonio 

62 

15.8 

12.1 

16 

10 


San Diego » 

39 

18.5 

13.3 

2 

ft 

42 

San Francisco 

124 

11.4 

12. 6 

7 

18 

42 

Schenectady .... 

24 

13.5 

9.0 

1 

1 

29 

Sfiattlfi r _ 

69 



3 

10 

28 

Somerville 

23 

12.0 

16.3 

3 

2 

78 

Spokane .. 1 — 1 ; 

17 

8.1 

15.8 

1 

2 

23 

SpringfiAldj Mass 

35 

12 6 

12 1 

6 

4 

87 

Syracuse.:.-". 

49 

is! 9 

16.3 

8 

* 5 

101 

Toledo 

75 

13.3 

10.3 

10 

7 

97 

Trenton-— - z 

40 

15.6 

13.0 

5 

- 1 

84 

Utica 

33 

16.7 

16.4 

6 

2 

132 

Washington, D. C 

152 

15.0 

11.1 

10 

9 

67 

Whitfi 

87 



4 


33 

Colored. _ T 

65 

(*) 


6 


109 

Waterbary . 

19 


5 

5 

107 

Wilmington, Del 

30 

12.6 

11.5 

3 

5 

70 

Worcester 

59 

15.9 

9.6 

12 

2 

138 

Yonkers 

25 

11.2 

10.6 

4 

4 

90 

Youngstown 

29 

9.2 

7.2 

3 

1 

38 


* In the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population for 1920 constituted thefollowlng 
percentages of the total population: Atlanta 31, Baltimore 15, Birmingham 89, ’Dallas 15, Forth Worth 14, ‘ 
Houston 25, Kansas City, Kans., 14, Louisvtllel7 # Memphis 38, Nashville 30, New Orleans 20, Norfolk 88 * 
Richmond 22, and Washington, D. C., 25. 



PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department , State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and wider what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary and the figures are subject, to change when later returns ar& received by 

the State health. officers 


Reports for Week Ended May 29, 192(5 


ALABAMA 


Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Malaria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pellagra 

Pneumonia - 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox- 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever. 
Typhus fever—— 
Whooping cough. 


ARIZONA 

Chicken pox, 

Diphtheria 

Influenza - 

Measles 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever — 

Smallpox 

Traohoma 

Tuberculosis- - 

Typhoid fever - 

ARKANSAS 

Chicken pox - 

Hookworm disease 

Influenza 

Malaria 

Measles — 

Mumps 

Pellagra 

Scarlet fever 

Trachoma — — 

Tuberculosis 

Whooping cough 

97884° — 26 8 


Cases 

23 
10 

15 

19 
27 L 

24 

20 
30 

5 

40 

64 

16 
2 

63 


8 

1 

151 

80 

11 

4 

1 

310 

42 

12 


15 

2 

5 

10 

40 

4 

6 
4 
6 
4 

15 


CALIFORNIA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: Chms 

Fresno County I 

San Diego I 

San Francisco i 

Siskiyou County. l 

Chicken pox . 100 

Diphtheria., 03 

Influenza a 20 

Measles 430 

Mumps 207 

Poliomyelitis: 

Los Angeles 8 

Dos Angeles County 2 

Riverside County — — 1 

Southgate, A.. i 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever— Dasson 

County — — : 1 

Scarlet fever i;i« 

Smallpox—— . 14 

Typhoid fever. - 13 

Whooping cough - 51 

COLORADO 

Diphtheria * .... . 17 

Q ernmu measles - 16 

Impetigo contagiosa l 

MCasles 42 

Mumps A 2 

Pneumonia — 2 

Scarlet fovor - 26 

Smallpox „ I 

Tuberculosis * 75 

Typhoid fever I 

Vincent’s angina 1 

Whooping cough 54 

CONNECTICUT 

Cerebrospinal meningitis *. I 

^Chicken po* 4ft 

Conjunctivitis (infectious) — 3 


( 1127 ) 
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connectic c t— continued 

Diphtheria 

< lei man measles 

Influenza 

Lethargic encephalitis 

M< osier 

Mumps 

Pneumonia (broncho) 

Pneumonia (lobar) - 

Scarlet fever 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 

\\ hooping cough 


DELAWARE 

Thicken pox 

Diphtheria- - 

Malaria 

Measles - 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Tuberculosis- 

Whooping cough 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria - 

Measles . 

Pneumonia -• 

Scarlet fever - 

Tuberculosis 

Whooping cough 

FLORIDA 

Chicken pox - 

Diphtheria-.-* 

Malaria... 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough . 


GEORGIA 

Chicken pox. 

Diphtheria 

Dysentery- 

Hookworm disease 

Influenza.... 

Lethargic encephalitis 

Malaria ... 

Measles 

Mumps 

Paratyphoid fever... 

Pellagra 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever. 

Septic sore throat 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough. 


IDAHO 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Pocatello., 

Chicken. pox . 

Measlesu,-^^ 


Cases 

it 

64 

7 

1 

Mi 

12 

41 

33 

84 

61 

30 

1 
4 
1 

JO 

2 
6 
1 
2 


idauo— continued 


Mumps 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Whooping eough, 


ILLINOIS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Cook County ... 

St. Clair County 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Lethargic encephalitis: 

Cook county 

McDonough County 

Measles 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough... 


21 

20 

248 

31 

20 

20 

34 

29 

13 

1 

114 

29 

3 
11 
62 

4 
17 
28 


2fl 

11 

35 

24 
20 

1 

3«4 

137 

30 

2 

4 

36 
4 
9 

27 

25 
14 
25 


1 

5 

10 


INDIANA 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox... 

Trachoma 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping eough 


KANSAS 

Chicken po.v 

Diphtheria 

Dysentery.. 

German iiku.sJcm 

Influenza 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever... 

Small pox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough. 

i omsUNA 

Diphtheria 

Influenza . 

Leprosy 

Malaria - 

Pellagra . ... 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis ............ 

I Whooping cough 


MAINS 

Chicken pox.-t 

Diphtheria 

German measles .... 


Cases 

3 

6 

10 

1 


1 

1 

72 

68 

1 

1 

3, 290 
355 
336 
21 
390 
8 

206 


40 

12 

O 

873 

14 

98 

35 

7 

m 

3 

65 


. 65 

. n 

t 

. 37 

4 

458 
. 29 

- 21 


23 

62 

3 

180 


8 

20 

1 

0 

16 

42 

n 

16 

44 

lfc 

is 


u 

i 

57 
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June 4, 1926 


m aine — continued 


Influenza 8 

Measles 26S 

Mumps 53 

Paratyphoid fever 2 

Pneumonia 12 

Scarlet fever 29 

Tetanus 1 

Tuberculosis 1C 

Typhoid fever 4 

Vincent's angina 2 

Whooping cough 65 


MARYLAND l 


Cerebrospinal meningitis..,, 1 

Chicken pox 119 

Diphtheria 19 

Dysentery 1 

German measles 8 

Influenza .. 6 

Malaria 1 

Measles 279 

Mumps 194 

Pneumonia (broncho) 29 

Pneumonia (lobar) „ 29 

Scarlet fever 47 

Septic sore throat 4 

Tetanus 1 

Tuberculosis 67 

Typhoid fever 10 

Whooping cough , G3 


M ASS \CHV SETTS 


Chicken pox 137 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative) 12 

Diphtheria . 41 

German measles — 377 

Influenza C 

Lethargic encephalitis - 2 

Measles . - — 690 

Mumps.. ... — — .. 161 

Ophthalmia neonatorum . 25 

Pneumonia (lobar) 79 

Scarlet fever . .. .... .. 234 

Septic sore throat - — - 5 

Tetanus . I 

Trachoma . . - 2 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary) 133 

Tuberculosis (other forms) 33 

Typhoid fever 8 

Whooping cough . 248 


MICHIGAN 


Diphtheria 84 

Measles . 1,407 

Pneumonia 134 

Scarlet fever . .. 329 

Smallpox i 13 

Tuberculosis * 392 

Typhoid fever 5 

Whooping cough „„ 146 


* Week ended Friday. 


MINNESOTA. 

Cerebrospinal meningitis..... 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Lethargic encephalitis 

Measles 

Pneumonia 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox... 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


Cases 

1 

105 

37 

4 
1 

600 

5 

2 
229 

10 

86 

3 

3ft 


MISSISSIPPI 


Diphtheria G 

Scarlet fever l 

Smallpox 3 

Typhoid fever 2 


MISSOURI 

(Exclusive of Kansas City) 


Cerebrospinal meningitis I 

Chicken pox 38 

Diphtheria 68 

Influenza... . I 

Measles 873 

Mumps 10 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Scarlet fever 121 

Septic sore throat . 3 

Smallpox It 

Tetanus i 

Trachoma — . 7 

Tuberculosis 87 

Typhoid fever . 7 

Whooping cough. 58 


MONTANA 


Cerebrospinal meningitis I 

Chicken pox 18 

Diphtheria 1 2 

German measles : 20 

Measles 132 

Mumps - — 2 

Kooky Mountain spotted fever; 

East Mona » t 

Worden....... ■ 1 

Scarlet fever... 18 

Smallpox 2 

Tuberculosis 2 

Typhoid fever l 

Whooping cough . fi 


NEBRASKA 

Chicken pox 43 

Measles ...... ... ... 95 

Mumps f* 

Scarlet fever . 7i 

Smallpox 2ft 

Tuberculosis ’ 6 

Whooping cough * ' l 
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NEW JERSEY 

Ousts 


Anthrax l 

Cerebrospinal meningitis . I 

chicken pox - - J7S 

Diphtheria . — 87 

influenza .... 0 

Measles 3,437 

Pneumonia . 124 

Poliomyelitis 2 

Scarlet fever ISO 

Trachoma 1 

Typhoid fever 8 

Whooping cough &2 

NEW 11E3IC0 

Chicken pox - 23 

Conjunctivitis 1 

Diphtheria 3 

German measles . l 

Malaria . 2 

Measles 10 

Mumps 12 

Pneumonia . 7 

Rabies (in animals) 2 

Scarlet fever .... 6 

Tetanus l 

Tuberculosis . 21 

Whooping cough . 30 

NEW YORK 

(Exclusive of New York City) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis . l 

Chicken pox 194 

Diphtheria (53 

German measles 499 

Influenza 43 

Lethargic encephalitis 2 

Malaria. 3 

Measles 2,472 

Mumps „ 195 

Ophthalmia neonatorum „ 3 

Paratyphoid fever l 

Pneumonia - 277 

Scarlet fever 198 

Septic core throat. 4 

Smallpox . 5 

Tetanus 1 

Trachoma.. l 

Typhoid fever 35 

Vincent’s angina 9 

Whooping cough . 303 

NORTH CAROLINA 

< 'Woken pox 82 

Diphtheria 14 

( ler man measles 170 

Measles . 334 

Ophthalmia neonatorum l 

Scarlet fever. 20 

Septic sore throat 2 

Smallpox 33 

Typhoid fever. 6 

Whooping cough. 31C 

OKLAHOMA 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 
Cerebrospinal meningitis— Kiowa County.. l 

Chicken pox 27 

* Deaths, 


otilatoiia — continued 

Cases 

Diphtheria - - 7 

Influenza 55 

Malaria. - - 38 

MuU'Vs 106 

.Mumps 3 

Pellagra 16 

Pneumonia - 23 

Scarlet fever 26 

Smallpox 15 

Typhoid fever 33 

Whooping cough 43 

OREGON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 4 

Chicken pox 57 

Diphtheria - 13 

Influenza - 19 

Measles. 117 

Mumps 34 

Pneumonia 3 8 

Scarlet fever 40 

Septic sore throat 2 

Smallpox: 

Portland 10 

Scattering 10 

Tuberculosis 6 

Typhoid feu*r 5 

Whooping cough 37 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Pittsbuigh. 3 

Diphtheria 96 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Malaria 1 

Measles 3,173 

Scarlet fever 481 

Smallpox - H 

Trachoma— Ml l? Inn gh 3 

Typhoid fever 30 

Eimim INLAND 

Chicla n pox 6 

Diphtheria - - 3 

( i ormnn mem- Vs. 22 

Met isles. 73 

Mumps.. 3 

Pneumonia J 

Scarlet fever, — 4 

Tuberculosis 4 

Whooping cough 33 

SOUTH l/AKOTA 

Chicken pox 1 

Influenza 1 

Measles 32 

Mumps. — . — 35 

Pneumonia... 3 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 62 

Smallpox . 1 

Trachoma l 

Tuberculosis 3 

Whooping cough 34 
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TENNESSEE 

Oases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis— Nashville 3 

Chicken pox 25 

Diphtheria 6 

Influenza - - 24 

Lethargic encephalitis— Cannon County 1 

Malaria 5 

Measles - 397 

Mumps — — 5 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 2 

Pellagra 29 

Pneumonia 22 

Scarlet fever - - 21 

Smallpox IS 

Tetanus 2 

Trachoma - 2 

Tuberculosis 44 

Typhoid fever 15 

Whooping cough 16 

mwvio 

Chicken pox . 63 

Diphtheria 18 

Influenza 11 

Measles S 

Mumps - 50 

Pellagra 3 

Pneumonia 5 

Scarlet fever 30 

Smallpox - 58 

Tuberculosis 31 

Typhoid fever ... G 

Typhus fever 1 

Whooping cough 71 

UTAH 

C hicken pox . „ 42 

Diphtheria 13 

German measles 8 

Measles - - 65 

Mumps .1..*. 25 

Pneumonia.. 3 

Scarlet fever 5 

Smallpox 2 

Tuberculosis 1 

Whooping cough . . 201 

VERMONT 

Chicken pox 13 

Measles... 54 

Mumps 9 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 2 

Whooping cough 13 

VIRGINIA 

Poliomyelitis— Chesterfield County l 

Smallpox 5 

WASHINGTON 
Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Aberdeen 6 

Seattle 1 

Spokane 1 


Washington— continued 


Cases 

Diphtheria 25 

German measles 89 

Measles.... 77 

Mumps 22 

Scarlet fever 48 

Smallpox 43 

Tuberculosis 10 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Chicken pox 15 

Diphtheria 5 

Influenza 12 

Measles 099 

Scarlet fever 36 

Smallpox 1 

Tuberculosis 34 

Typhoid fever 15 

Whooping cough 17 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee: 

Chicken pox * 05 

Diphtheria 12 

German measles 2 

Influenza... 3 

Measles '312 

Mumps.-.. 32 

Pneumonia 40 

Scarlet fever 20 

Tuberculosis.. 23 

Whooping cough— 67 

Scattering: 

Chicken pox 03 

Diphtheria 17 

G orman measles. 101 

Influenza 29 

Measles t f 207 

Mumps 81 

Pneumonia. 24 

Scarlet fever 90 

Smallpox 3 

Tuberculosis 43 

Typhoid fever 4 

Whooping cough * 1.1 87 

WYOMING 

Anthrax— Sheridan County 1 

Chicken pox 1 

Diphtheria.... 1 

German measles 1 

Influenza 1 

Measles «. 9 

Pneumonia 1 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever: 

Converse County ^ 1 

J oh n, son County. 1 

Sheridan County.. I 

Whooping cough 5 
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Report for Week Ended May 22, 1926 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Cases 


Chicken pox * ... 17 

Diphtheria <3 

German measles 36 

Lethargic encephalitis- - - 1 

Measles , 42 

Mumps 14 

Pneumonia- 4 


north Dakota— continued 

Oases 


Rocky Mountain spotted fever - 1 

Scarlet fever 43 

Smallpox * - - 2 

Trachoma 2 

Tuberculosis - 5 

Typhoid fever- - 1 

Whooping cough , - 5 


Report for Week Ended May 15, 1926 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Cases 


Chicken pox — 10 

Diphtheria - 12 

German measles — - 128 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles.- 34 

Mumps-- - 28 


north Dakota— continued 

Cases 


Pneumonia - - - 12 

Poliomyelitis - — I 

Scarlet fever— 79 

Tuberculosis 3 

Whooping cough-. 3 


SUMMARY OP MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 


The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports are received during the current week: 


State 


January, 19M 

Pennsylvania- 

February* 

Pennsylvania 

April, idse 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Illinois 


Maine---— 

Maryland 

Michigan ... 

Minnesota 

Mississippi - 

New York 

North Carolina.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 1 

Rhode Island... 
South Carolina.. 

Washington 

West Virginia— 


Cere- 

bro- 

spinal 

menin- 

gitis 



Diph- 

theria 


788 


5 

326 

66 

11 

89 

303 

272 

06 

959 

81 

370 

50 

IS 

107 

58 

55 


Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pel- 

lagra 

Polio- 

mye- 

litis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 


0 

10,357 

0 

3 

2,486 

2 

108 


1 

12, 469 

0 

4 

2,396 

7 

119 

1,682' 

35 

904 

48 

2 

03 

175 

34 

945 

168 

143 

41 

0 

27 

30 

12 

G28 

0 

! 4,299 

0 

3 

1,507 

164 

44 

69 

0 

2,704 

0 

0 

269 

50 

9 

1,678 

0 

i 1,342 

0 

0 

86 

0 

38 

229 

3 

2,609 

0 

1 

207 

0 

30 

ICC 

0 

0,532 

1 

2 

1,401 

28 

18 

32 


2,389 


0 

1,434 

20 

14 

6,360 

3,200 

1,942 

652 

2 

37 

100 

59 

4,018 

4 

15,052 


9 

1,792 

14 

71 



1,166 


0 

100 

152 

13 

3, 251 

r 

11, 250 

0 

2 

3,419 

253 ; 

21 

2,717 

64 

264 

19 

0 

156 

128 

28 

45 


802 

0 

0 

35 

0 

3 

7,517 

391 

139 

297 

20 

31 

108 i 

32 

62 


284 



322 

283 

25 

1, 332 


1,958 

0 

0 

204 

73 

18 


1 Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


PLAGUE-ERABICATIVE MEASURES IN LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
The following items were taken from the reports of plague-eradi- 
cative measures from Los Angeles, Calif. : 


Week ended May 22, 1926: 

Number of rats trapped - 

Nuixiber of rats found to be plague infected.. 

Number of squirrels examined- 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected 

Number of mice trapped . . * , 

Number of mice found to be plague infected, 

Bate of discovery of last plague-infected rodent, Nov* 6, 1925. 
Bate of last human case, Jan. 15, 1925. 


511 

0 

668 

0 

412 

0 
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GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

Diphtheria . — For the week ended May 15, 1920, 36 States reported 
973 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended May 16, 1925, the same 
States reported 1,263 oases of this disease. Ninety-nine cities, 
situated in all parts of the country and having an aggregate popula- 
tion of nearly 30,000,000, reported 701 cases of diphtheria for the 
week ended May 15, 1926. Last year for the corresponding week 
they reported 897 cases. The estimated expentancy for these cities 
was 894 cases. The estimated expectancy is based on the experience 
of the last nine years, excluding epidemics. 

Measles. — Thirty-three States reported 17,929 cases of measles 
for the week ended May 15, 1926, and 5,172 cases of this disease for 
the week ended May 16, 1925. Ninety-nine cities reported 8,936 
cases of measles for the week this year, and 3,423 cases last year. 

Poliomyelitis . — The health officers of 37 States reported 6 cases of 
poliomyelitis for the week ended May 15, 1926. The same States 
reported 18 cases for the week ended May 16, 1925. 

Scarlet fever . — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
Thirty-six States — this year, 3,402 cases; last year, 3,402 cases; 
99 cities — this year, 1,877 cases; last year, 1,866 cases; estimated 
expectancy, 1,084 cases. 

Smallpox . — For the week ended May 15, 1926, 37 States reported 
667 cases of smallpox. Last year for the cox-responding week they 
reported 808 cases. Ninety-nine cities reported smallpox for the 
week as follows: 1926, 147 cases; 1925, 251 cases; estimated expec- 
tancy, 117 cases. Three deaths from smallpox were reported by 
these cities for the week this year — 1 at Omaha, Nebr., and 2 at 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Typhoid fever . — Two hundred and seven cases of typhoid fever 
were reported for the week ended May 15, 1926, by 35 States. For 
the corresponding week of 1925, the same States reported 270 cases 
of this disease. Ninety-nine cities reported 44 cases of typhoid 
fever for the week this year and 74 cases for the corresponding week 
last year. The estimated expectancy for these cities was 58 cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia . — Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
were reported for the week by 94 cities with a population of nearly 
29,300,000, as follows: 1926, 935 deaths; 1925, 755. 
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City reports for week ended May IS, 19 £6 

The “estimated expectancy *’ given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fevei is the r< suit oi an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrences liow many cases of the disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. It is based on 
reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances tko median num- 
ber of eases reported m the corresponding week of the preceding years. When the reports include several 
epidemics * r when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are excluded and 
the ertunaied expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during nonepidemic years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year curlier than 1017 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 


“Division, State, and 

city 


Population 
Inly 3, 
1925, 

estimated 


NEW ENGLAND 


Maine: 

Portland 

New Hampshire: 

Concord, 

Manchester . 
Vermont: 

Barrc 

Burlington. . 
Massachusetts: 

Boston 

Fall River___ 
♦Springfield-. 
Worcester. , - 
Rhode Island*. 
Pawtucket.. 
Providence.. 
Connecticut: 
Bridgeport-., 

Hart, ford 

Hew Haven. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

Bull ale 

Now York 

Rochester - 

Syracuse 

Hew Jersey: 

Camden 

Newark 

Trenton 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia. 

Pittsburgh 

Reading. 


* EAST NORTH CENTRAL 
Ohio: 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Toledo. 

Indiana; 

Fort Wayne, 

Inoiauapolis 

South Bend 

Terre Haute 

Illinois; 

Chicago 

Peoria 

Springfield 

Michigan; 

Detroit 

Flint 

Grand Rapids 


75,333 

22, 546 
83,097 

10,008 

24,089 

779,620 

128,993 

142,065 

190,757 

69, 760 
267,918 

160,197 

178,927 


638,010 

5,873,350 

316,786 

182,003 

128,642 

452,513 

132,020 

1,(179,864 
031,508 
112, 707 


409, 333 
930, 485 
279, 836 
287, 380 

97, 846 
358,819 
80,091 
71,071 

2, 995, 239 
81,564 
63,923 

3,245,824 

130,316 

153,698 


* Ho estimate made. 


Chick- 
en pox* 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

152 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

O 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

22 

52 

15 

0 

1 

358 

42 

29 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

18 

0 

P 

11 

3 

0 

0 

0 

22 

0 

2 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

6 

0 

9 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

7 

O 

3 

0 

10 

8 

0 

0 

57 

0 

r> 

0 

5 

3 

0 

1 

4 

0 

6 

1 

6 

4 

3 

0 

12 

0 

8 

17 

3 

O 

0 

0 

71 

1 

0 

27 

10 

6 

0 

ft 

1 23 

0 

33 

119 

2G0 

13S 

56 

H 

! 1,034 

82 

188 

10 

7 ; 

12 

3 

1 

86 

a 

12 

3 

•j 

0 

0 

0 

225 

19 

2 

c i 

4 

5 

1 

i 

38 

0 

1 

54 

15 

18 

2 

1 0 

227 

14 

11 

2 ! 

3 

2 

O 

0 

48 

1 

4 

75 

60 

75 


IS 

515 

0 

m 

21 

17 

14 


f. 

169 

2 

24 

12 

3 

1 


0 

42 

0 

1 

7 

7 

5 

0 

» 

283 

15 

18 

2C 

19 

25 

2 

2 | 

70 

1 

23 

4 

3 

13 

0 

0 

166 

0 

8 

45 

5 

0 

0 

0 

m 

0 

9 

6 

2 

1 

0 

0 

53 

0 

2 

10 

5 

3 

0 

1 

103 

0 

19 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

40 

0 

10 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

23 

0 

2 

147 

92 

35 

11 

9 ! 

205 

22 

63 

4 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

5 

3 

6 

0 

1 

2 

1 

31 

1 

1 

33 

41 

47 

2 

6 

132 

10 I 

35 

11 

4 

1 

0 

0 

147 

0 

8 

3 

3 

0 

0 

1 

49 

0 ! 

3 
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Bivision, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
1925, 

estimated 


Diphthciia 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

oases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL— 









continued 









Wisconsin: 









TTenesha . _ 

50,891 

11 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Madison 

46, 385 

5 

0 

2 

0 

0 

236 

0 

Milwaukee 

509, 192 

80 

10 

5 

2 

3 

289 

45 

Racine 

67,707 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

159 

8 

Superior 

39,671 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

38 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 









Minnesota: 









"Duluth 

110, 502 

9 

1 

0 

0 

0 

47 

0 

Minneapolis 

425, 435 

55 

16 

27 

0 

0 

; 185 

0 

St. Paul 

246,001 

29 

16 

9 

0 

2 

295 

3 

Iowa: 









Davenport 

52, 469 

4 

1 

0 

0 


15 

0 

Des Moines. .. 

141, 441 

0 

3 

o 

o 


1 

0 

Sioux City 

76,411 

4 

1 

0 

0 


0 

1 

"Waterloo . 

36,771 

5 

0 

6 

0 


59 

0 

Missouri: 








Kansas City 

367, 481 


6 






St. Joseph.’ 

78,342 

2 

‘ 1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

tit. Louis 

821,543 

24 

41 

60 

0 

1 

1,147 

9 

North Dakota: 









Fargo 

26,403 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

Grand Forks 

14,811 


0 






South Dakota: 









Aberdeen. 

15, 036 

3 

o 

o 

o 


21 

12 

Sioux Falls 

30j 127 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Nebraska: 









Lincoln ftt 

60, 941 

9 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Omaha 

211,768 

21 

3 

0 

0 

0 

129 ] 

1 

Kansas. 


: 







Topeka 

55,411 

33 

1 

2 

or 

0 

7 

0 

■Wichita 

88,367 

o 

1 

o 

0 

o 

34 

0 

SOUTH ATI ANTIC 








Delaware: 









Wilmington 1 

122,049 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Maryland: ! 









Baltimore 

796,296 

61 

21 

11 

3 

3 

80 

172 

Cumberland 

33,741 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

21 

0 

Frederick : 

12,035 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 : 

0 

District of Columbia: 







i 


Washington 

497,906 

22 

10 

15 

1 

1 

427 

0 

Virginia: 









Lynchburg .. 

30,395 

12 

1 

2 

0 

O 

73 

1 

Norfolk. 

(0 

36 

1 

0 

1 

0 

12 

1 

Richmond.. — .... 

186, 403 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

92 

3 

Roanoke. 

58,208 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

70 

0 

West Virginia: 









Charleston 

49,010 

1 

1 

0 

4 

2 

19 

0 

Huntington 

63,485 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Wheeling.. 

56, 208 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

177 

0 

North Carolina: 









Raleigh 

30,371 

5 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wilmington 

37,061 

9 

a 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Winston-Salem 

69,031 

0 

0 

0 

a 

0 

0 

0 

South Carolina: 









Charleston 

73, 125 

8 

o 

0 

14 

0 

13 

2 

Columbia _ 

41 225 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

Greenville. - 

27,311 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Georgia: 







Atlanta. .... 

(l) 

5 

i 

7 

11 

1 

16 

0 

Brunswick 

16, 809 

3 

o 

0 

o 

o 

1 

o 

Savannah 

93, 134 

1 

0 

0 

o 

o 

1 

1 

Florida: 








Miami.. 

69, 754 

2 


6 

0 

Q 

9 

3 

St. Petersburg 

26,847 


0 



0 



* Tampa 

94.743 

3 

1 

1 

0 

1 

A 

1 


* No estimate made. 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 


0 

2 

10 

1 

2 


1 

7 

C 


4 


0 


0 

1 

11 

0 

3 


2 

42 

0 

0 

21 


O’’}' M COri iC M rO MOO OOO ©«M 
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1 

1 

Division. State* and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
1925, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 
sles, 
cases 
i ex- 
ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pnou- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

EAST sown CENTRAL 










Kentucky: 










Covington 

58* 30ft 

0 

l 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

2 

Louisville 

305,935 

1 

4 

1 

1 

0 

142 

l 

15 

Tennessee: 










Memphis 

174, 533 

7 

2 

3 

0 

1 

369 


5 

Nashville. _ m 

136, 220 

2 

1 

1 

0 

4 

15 

0 

7 

Alabama: 









Birmingham 

205,670 

16 

1 

5 

4 


I^Vmj 

1 

6 

Mobile 

65, 955 

2 

0 

0 

0 



!H] 

0 

Montgomery 

46,481 

1 

1 

0 

0 


■ 

6 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 






1 

mm 



Arkansas. 







'H 



Fort Smith 

31,643 

3 

1 

0 

0 



pS 


Little Bock 

7< 216 

0 

0 

1 

0 




2 

Louisiana: 










New Orleans 

414,493 

2 

6 

3 

9 

4 

2 


13 

Shreveport 

57,857 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 


2 

Oklahoma: 









Oklahoma City 

(0 

1 

1 

1 


0 

3 1 

0 

2 

Texas: 





Hb 





Dallas 

194,450 

17 

3 

8 

1 HI 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Galveston . 

■ 48,375 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Houston 

164* 951 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

l 

San Antonio. _ T 

198,069 

2 

1 

2 

0 

1 

6 

0 

7 

MOUNTAIN 










Montana: 










Billings 

17,971 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

b 0 

0 

Great Falls _ 

29,883 

9 

‘ 1 

0 

0 

0 

67 

* 0 

l 

Helena * ___ 

12,037 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Missoula * 

12,668 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

Idaho: 







1 


■RmsA 

23,042 

0 

0 

0 

l^Hil 

0 

6 1 


0 

Colorado: 









Denver. ....... ... 

280,911 

29 

10 

10 


1 

45 

1 

3 

Pueblo 

43,787 

14 

1 

4 


0 

20 

0 

2 

New Mexico; 










Albuquerque — 

21,000 

1 

1 

2 

HI 

0 

3 

4 

0 

Arizona: 









Phoenix 

38,669 

0 

0 

0 

HI 

1 

0 

0 

3 

XTtah: 









Salt Lake Oily 

130, 948 

33 

3 

6 


0 

13 

9 

3 

Nevada: 










Bono. 

12,665 

0 

0 

0 

HI 

0 

1 

2 

0 

PACIFIC 









Washington: 










Seattle .... 

(l) 

48 

5 

1 

i^Hil 


58 

33 


Spokane 

108,897 

S 

3 

0 

0 


1 

0 


Tacoma 

104,455 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

6 

2 

2 

Oregon; 










Portland 

282,383 

13 

4 

4 

i^Hil 

2 

15 

4 

2 

California: 










Los Angeles 

(i) 

55 

34 

49 


1 

12 

11 

19 

Sacramento 

72,260 

3 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

l 

San Prancisco 

557,530 

47 

20 

11 

2 

0 

177 

12 

- 4 


* No estimate made. 
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June 4, 192& 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox | 


Typhoid fever 









Tuber- 




Whoop- 

ing 

cough. 


Division, State, 
and city 

Oases, 


Cases, 



culo- 

sis, 

Cases, 



Deal hs, 
all 

causes 

csti- 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

deaths 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 


expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





NEW ENGLAND 












Maine: 











21 

Portland 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

6 

New Hampshire: 









18 

Concord 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Manchester 

2 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

19 

Vermont: 












Barre 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Burlington 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Massachusetts: 










78 

244 

Boston 

53 

66- 

0 

0 

0 

16 

2 

0 

0 

Pall River 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 


0 

0 

5 

30 


6 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0| 

0 

0 

1 

45 

Worcester 

8 

5 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 ? 

0 

0 

27 

63 

Rhode Island: 









0 


16 

Pawtucket 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Providence 

10 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 

59 

Connecticut: 











39 

Bridgeport 

6 

20 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Hartford 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

63 

New Haven. ... 

5 

16 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

15 

7 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 












New York: 










33 

142 

Buffalo 

18 

13 

0 

0 

0 

9 

1 

2 

0 

New York 

255 

269 

0 

0 

0 

195 

11 

IS 

I 

63 

1,441 

Rochester 

15 

15 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

10 

85 

Syracuse 

32 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

46 

40 

New Jersey: 










35 

Camden .. 

4 

7 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Newark 

20 

22 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

20 

125 

Trenton 

2 

3 

0 

o. 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

5 

35 

Pennsylvania: . 






, 28 


2 


40 

493 

Philadelphia... 

77 

128 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 ' 

Pittsburgh..... 

25 

35 

0 

1 

o ! 

15 

1 

0 

0 

101 

163 

Reading 

2 

8 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

‘ 38 

EAST NORTH 











CENTRAL 












Ohio: 










22 

160 

Cincinnati..... 

14 

11 

2 

4 

0 

13 

1 

1 

0 

Cleveland 

21 

102 

2 

0 

0 

18 

1 

0 

0 

123 ! 


Columbus 

8 

21 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2i 

6 j 

77 

Toledo 

14 

10 

4 

0 

0 

n 

0 

1 

0 

40 

80 

Indiana: 








3 

20 

Fort Wayne... 

2 

16 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Indianapolis... 

33 

26 

8 

19 

0 

a 

0 

3 

0 

39 

119 

South Bend . 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

8 

31 

Terre Haute... 

3 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 8 

Illinois: 










40 

' 741 

Chicago 

111 

150 

2 

4 

0 

65 

3 : 

0 

0 

Peoria 

3 

3 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

7' 

24 

Springfield 

Michigan: 

1 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

16 

12 

Detroit 

70 

113 

3 

1 

0 

30 

2 

1 

0 

56 

332 

Flint 

5 

22 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

29 

Grand Rapids. 

6 

19 j 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

<1 

18 

39 

Wisconsin: 











10 

Kenosha 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

. 6 

Madison 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

11 

Milwaukee — 

25 

18 

5 

0 

0 

11 

1 

0 

0 

52 

117 

Racine 

5 

O 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

24 

9 

Superior 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

9 

WEST NORTH 










CENTRAL 












Minnesota: 










8 

31 

Tlnlnth r , , 

4 

49 

1 

0 

0 

i 

1 

0 

0 

Minneapolis 

St* Paul 

30 

22 

07 

29 

8 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2 

l 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

37 

m 

m 


J Pulmonary tuberculosis only. 
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City reports for week ended Man U>> 1036 — Continued 


Division, State, 
rmd city 

0 

Scarlet Lever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

culo- 

sis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Do it ha, 
ail 

causes 

/uses, 

esti- 

nnted 

xpect- 

ancy 

\IH0S 

re- 

ported 

P’S 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

WEST NORTH CBN- 












TRAC,- continued 












Iowa: 












Davenport .... 

1 

l 

4 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Dos Moines--. 

8 

G 

2 

2 



0 

Hi 


0 


Sioux City 

3 

7 

1 

4 



0 

Hi 


7 


Waterloo.-—— 

1 

1 

0 

0 



0 

o 




Missouri: 












Kansas City— 

0 


3 




0 





St. Joseph 

2 

3 

0 

6 

6" 

2 

0 

6 


0 

38 

St. Louis 

30 

158 

4 

2 

0 

7 

2 



48 

209 

North Dakota: 












Fargo 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

Grand Forks-. 

1 


0 




0 





South Dakota; 












Aberdeen 

1 

15 

0 

0 



0 

0 


13 


Sioux Falls 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

2 

Nebraska: 












Lincoln 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


24 

i:» 

Omaha-— 

5 

77 

6 

12 

1 

2 

0 




01 

Kansas: 












Topeka 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


0 

7 

u 

Wichita 

2 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

25 

SOUTH: ATLANTIC 












Delaware: 












Wilmington.— 

4 

8 

0 

0 

a 

2 

0 


0 

2 

27 

Maryland; 












Baltimore 

20 

44 

0 

0 

0 

26 

3 



02 

230 

Cumberland — 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 



3 

10 

Frederick 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Hy 


^■9 

3 

District of Column 












bia: 








■ 




Washington- - 

20 

36 

2 

0 

0 


1 

■ 


33 

131 

Virginia: 












Lynchburg — 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 > 

0 

3 

0 

Norfolk 

1 

7 

0 

1 

o 

1 

o 

W 

o 

0 


Richmond 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

41 

Roanoke 

1 

o 

1 

4 

o 

1 

o 

o 

o 

0 

14 

West Virginia: 











Charleston 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

25 

Huntington--. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

W heeling 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

27 

North Carolina: 













0 

1 

0 

1 

o 

0 

o 

o 

o 


20 

Wilmington... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 


12 

Winston-Salerr 

i 0 

1 

4 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 


2H 

South Carolina; 












Charleston 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

i 

J 

0 

0 

2 

20 

Columbia 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


Greenville 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4 

h 

Georgia: 












Atlanta 

4 

G 

fl 

I 

a 

4 

1 

o 

l 

11 

75 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

l 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Savannah 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

Floiida: 












Miami 


0 


3 

o 

2 


2 

0 

4 

34 

St. Petersburg 

0 


6 


6 

1 

0 


0 


23 

Tampa 

o 

JL 

0 

u 

o 

1 

1 

o 

1 

0 

4.1 

BAST SOUTH 










CENTRAL 












Kentucky: 




1 








Covington 

1 

3 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

10 

Louisville 

5 

16 

0 

2 

0 

7 

1 

0 

1 

t 

m 

Tennessee: 












Memphis 

4 

18 

3 

i 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

1 

m 

Nashville 

2 

1 

X 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

13 

00 

Aluiuma: 




j 








Birmingham... 

2 

1 

7 

11 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

26 

05 

Mobile 

i 

0 

l 

i 

0 

1 

x 

o 

Q 

0 

14 

Montgomery.. 

0 

0 

1 

1 5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 
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City reports for wech ended May h5 ) t9$G — Continued 


June 4, 1020 


Division, Stale, 
and city 

i 

Scarlet fever 

i 

Smallpox | 

Tuber- 
culo- 
sis, . 
deaths 
re- 
ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

eases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

t Cases, 

1 esti- 
mated 
expect- 
ancy 

1 

Cases ! 

rc- | 
ported} 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

■WEST SOUTH 












CENTRAL 












Arkansas: 


i 






i 




Fort Smith 

1 

i o 

0 

0 



0 

G 


8 


Little Lock 

1 

1 8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

! X 


Louisiana: 












New Orleans... 

3 

21 

! 2 

5 

0 

11 

3 

7 

1 

3 

135 

Shreveport 

0 

1 0 

2 

X 

1 0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

37 

Oklahoma: 












Oklahoma City 

X 

0 

4 

1 

; 0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

22 

Texas: 












Dallas 

2 

G 

3 

8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 

34 

Galveston 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

a 

X 

i 1 

0 

0 

13 

Houston 

1 

1 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

33 

San Antonio... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

m 

MOUNTAIN 










! 


Montana: 




i 


1 






Billings 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

Great Falls 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

9 

Helena... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

() 

0 

4 

Missoula 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Idaho: 












Boise 

] | 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Colorado: 












Denver 

11 

21 

2 

1 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

3G 

SC 

Fuehlo 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

9 ; 

11 

New Mexico: 












Albuquerque.. 

0 

!) 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 ! 

0 

33 

11 

Arizona: 












Phoerjb. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 1 

8 

0 

0 

G 

0 

27 

Utah: . 












Salt Lake City 

2 

3 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6G 

37 

Nevada: 












Beho 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

3 

PM'IFIC 












Washing! on: 












Seattle 

8 

21 

4 

5 



o 

0 


9 


Spokane. 

3 

8 

5 

0 



0 ! 

0 


4 


Tacoma....... 

2 

2 

1 

3 

0 

2 

0 1 

0 

0 

9 

20 

Oregon: 












Portland 

7 

18 

8 

3 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

62 

California. 












, Lo& AngbU«u.. 

17 

33 

3 

6 

2 

25 

2 

0 

0 

4 

m 

FaeriiiuHito 

2 

1 4 

0 

l 

0 

3 

0 , 

2 

1 

2 

25 

Ban Francisco.. 

| 34 , 23 

2 

i 

31 

0 

0 

i ! 

1 

0 

. 4 

i 

m 
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0^2/ reports for week ended May IS, 1928 — Continued. 


Division, State and city 


NEW ENGLAND 


Massachusetts: 

Boston 

Springfield-.. 
Rhode Island: 

Providence-.. 
Connecticut: 
Bridgeport--. 
New Haven. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


New York: 

New York 

New Jersey: 

Newark 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia.., 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


Ohio: 

Cincinnati 

Illinois: 

Chicago 

Michigan: 

Detroit 

Wisconsin: 
Eacine 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


Missouri: 

St. Louis. 
Nebraska: 
Omaha..., 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 


Maryland: 

Baltimore. . . 
Virginia: 

Richmond.. * 
North Carolina: 

Raleigh 

Florida: 

Tampa 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Alabama: 

Birmingham.. 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Arkansas: 

Little Rock.. 
Texas: 

Dallas.-, 

Houston 


Washington: 

Spokane 

Tacoma-..., 

Oregon: 

Portland 

California: 

Los Angeles, 


Cases 


Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 


Deaths 


San Francisco 


Cases 


Lethargic 

encephalitis 


Pellagra 


Deaths Cases 


Doaths 


Poliomyelitis (infari- 
tile paralysis) 


Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 


Casos 


Deaths 
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June 4, 1026 


The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 103 
cities for the five-week period ended May 15, 1926, compared with 
those for a like period ended May 16, 1925. The population figures 
used in computing the rates are approximate estimates as of July 1, 
1925 and 1926, respectively, authoritative figures for many of the cities 
not being available. The 103 cities reporting cases had an estimated 
aggregate population of nearly 30,000,000 in 1925 and nearly 

30.500.000 in 1926. The 96 cities reporting deaths had more than 

29.250.000 estimated population in 1925 and more than 29,750,000 
in 1926. The number of cities included in each group and the 
estimated aggregate populations are shown in a separate table below. 

Summary of weekly reports from cities , April 11 to May IS, 192A — Annual rates per 
100,000 population — Compared with rates for the corresponding period of 1926 1 
DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended 



Apr. 

IS, 

1925 

Apr. 

17, 

1926 

Apr. 

25, 

1025 

Apr. 

24, 

1926 

! 

May 
2, : 
1925 

May 

1, 

3926 

May 

1925 

j 

May 
! 8, 
1926 

May 

10, 

1925 

May 

15, 

192 ^ 

103 cities 

165 

no 

155 

118 

152 

HO 

* 152 

U15 

* 158 

*122 

New England 

125 

47 

139 

73 

122 

83 

105 

! 106 

149 

1 87 

Middle Atlantic 

227 

118 

217 

162 

212 

314 

211 

c 126 ' 

237 

135 

East North Central 

103 

80 

106 

87 

102 

97 

10G 

89 ; 

* 102 

90 

West North Central 

103 

241 

181 

378 

195 

200 

269 

‘ 395 i 

205 

f 228 

South Atlantic . 

! 06 

90 

102 

68 

98 

68 

98 

75 j 

81 

77 

East South Central 

42 

47 

37 

20 

37 

73 

11 

02 . 

32 

52 

West South Central. 

70 

30 

75 

47 

m 

50 

62 

60 i 

63 

82 

Mountain 

231 

191 

259 

82 

111 

118 

102 

146 : 

148 

182 

Pacific 

360 

335 

157 

346 

190 

3 54 

■* 317 

» 165 ■ 

» 132 

175 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


103 cities 

564 

1,769 

620 

1,790 

539 

3,706 

* 003 

*1,712 

* 599 

* 3,587 

New England 

884 

3,813 

3,174 

1,006 

068 

3,529 

949 

1,714 

3,145, 

1,198 

Middle Atlantic 

S 11 

3,699 

779 

3,593 

731 

3,417 

793 

*1,410 

765 

1,198 

East North Central 

681 

1,409 

833 

3,457 

70S 

1,480 

830 

1,464 

* 705 

1,371 

West North Central. 

88 

3,309 

98 

4,079 

70 

3,988 

109 

"4,458 

, 70 

*4,451 

South Atlantic 

242 

2,943 

278 

2,538 

288 

2, 528 

227 

1,942 

3U 

1,933 

East South Central 

89 

2,781 

173 

3,445 

: 184 

2,885 

815 

3,248 

16SS 

8,401 

West South Central 

62 

133 

35 

363 

26 

359 

81 

125 

13 

155 

Mountain 

259 

528 

213 

3,074 

518 

865 

176 

m 

65 

f,m 

Pacific 

140 

375 

193 

504 

J55 

i (509 

»W 

»* f<90 

w 170 

079 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


103 cities 

329 

307 

438 

283 

297 

«! 

'311 

* 294 ! 

< 838 

*32 

New England 

338 

373 

393 

222 

416 

28J 

400 

222 1 

345 

31 

Middle Atlantic 

341 

187 

335 

201 

322 

22 i 

318 

c 217 i 

330 

24 

East North Central 

376 

343 

410 

287 

302 

289 

341 

fr !.' ‘ 

’ 368 

33 

West North Central 

631 

895 

671 

883 

602 

867 

699 

> 933 i 

705 

m 

South Atlantic 

157 

182 

165 

100 

125 

218 

100 

377 J 

156 

22 

East South Central 

210 

350 

236 

228 

242 j 

171 

242 

187 

299 

2(3 

West South Central a j 

67 

133 

114 

172 

106 

m 

84 

376 

70 

16 

Mountain 

305 

173 

388 

209 

324 

218 

268 

137 

342 

24 

Pacific 

138 

340 

141 

262 

119 

205 

8 144 i 

» 197 j 
! 

*® 187 

1 

25 


1 The figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of 
cases reported. Populations used are estimated as of July I, 1925 and 2020, respectively. 

8 Spokane, Wash., not included. 

8 Trenton, N. J., Grand Forks, N. Dak,, and Tacoma, Wash., not included. 

< Superior, Wis., and Tacoma, Wash., not included. 

* Kansas City, Mo., and Grand Forks, N. Dak., not included, 

1 Trenton, N. L, not included, 

Superior, Wis., not included. 

1 Grand Forks, N, Dak., not included, 
w Tacoma, Wash,, not included. 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities , April 11 to May Id, 19% — Annual rates per 
100 OOO population — Compared with rates for the corresponding period of 10 % — 
Conti uued 

SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


Week ended 



Apr. 

18, 

1925 

Apr. 

17, 

1926 

Apr. 

25, 

1925 

A pi. 
24, 
1926 

May 

2 , 

1925 

May 

1926 

May 

9, 

1925 

May 

s, 

1926 

May 

16, 

1925 

May 

15, 

1920 

103 cities 

10 

20 

60 

31 

48 

20 

*45 

1 20 

<44 

»20 

New England 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic 

IS 

0 

12 

0 

S 

0 

0 

°0 

7 

0 

East North Central 

25 

14 

37 

22 

29 

19 

41 

22 

753 

20 

West North Central.- 

82 

44 

SO 

44 

72 

32 

58 

8 58 

70 

8 42 

South Atlantic 

50 

43 

75 

47 

60 

28 

42 

30 

35 

39 

East South Central 

362 

52 

420 

99 

399 

99 

347 

73 

173 

119 

West South Central 

13 

95 

40 

112 

31 

146 

26 

159 

35 

no 

Mountain 

9 

27 

28 

46 

9 

30 

40 

30 

28 

55 

Pacific 

155 

137 

251 

140 

190 

102 

i 167 

1054 

10 181 

07 



TY 

PHOII 

> FEV 

ER OA 

SE RA 

TES 




lOSeitiRS 

11 

7 

16 

8 

17 

9 

<13 

87 

i 13 

88 




New England- 

7 

9 

17 

5 

10 

5 

5 

9 

12 

■n 


11 

7 

14 

8 

22 

0 

13 

° 0 


10 


4 

2 

6 

1 

4 

4 

8 

4 

l 10 

5 

West North Central 

2 

4 

0 

6 

12 

0 

2U 

8 0 


»2 

Smith Atlantic 

12 

4 

13 

g 

27 

i9 

27 

13 

25 

4 

East South Central 

32 


74 

2fi 

42 

21 

42 

10 

53 



53 

37 

34 

9 

48 

28 

mm 

48 

17 

18 

» n 

17 

n 

n 

H 


0 

Paoiflo 

11 

13 

22 

22 

17 

27 

m 

m 

103 

8 




INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


90 cities 

26 

53 

29 

38 

21 

33 

14 

H 25 

18 14 

8 10 

New England 

26 

52 

29 

!■! 

19 

35 

30 

14 

7 

6 

pSlfifiirFiv.Km? olPPWi 

24 

59 

17 

34 

14 

27 

10 

®22 

12 

17 


23 

67 

31 

42 

21 

46 

15 

29 

10 

18 

West North Central 

49 

23 

47 

31 

30 

17 

It 

13 

11 

8 7 

South Atlantic 

10 

43 

40 

30 

25 

28 

19 

19 

10 

17 

East South Central 

74 

47 

79 


47 


47 

99 

74 

31 

West South Central 

10 

57 

24 


29 

28 

15 

1 47 

19 

28 

Mountain 

37 

40 

74 

46 

46 

9 

18 

1 18 

55 

18 

Pacific 

25 

21 

11 

4 

11 

11 

15 j 

104 

10 12 

4 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


Ofl rutiAR 

184 

241 

198 

201 

160 

177 

115 

11 163 

M 123 



New England — — 

199 

mm 

m 

234 

144 

k33 

■EH 

170 

129 

160 

Middle Atlantic 

K£1 

288 

222 

240 

206 

HTT 

i 184 

0 173 

143 

HT1 

East North Central 

178 

232 

199 

191 

taa 

152 

123 

178 

118 

147 

West North Central 

165 

131 

13 L 

130 

iHEPl 

■1 

74 

121 

55 

•79 

South Atlantic 

217 

207 

180 

1 205 

180 

177 

148 

HT33 

HPSI 

182 

East South Central 

189 

332 

K*1 

I 259 

179 

233 

117 

223 

152 

182 

West South Cenfrel 

92 

194 

150 

137 

121 

161 

131 

118 

mm 

137 

Mountain., 

Kg] 

15£ 

213 

HE] 

120 

118 


82 

157 

91 

Pacific 

87 

117 

131 

71 

113 

75 

109 

10 84 

» 75 

92 


* Spokane, Wash,, not included, 

* Trenton, N. J., Grand Forks, N. Dak., and Tacoma, Wash., not included, 

* Superior, Wis., and Tacoma, Wash., not included. 

* Kansas City, Mo., and Grand Forks, N. Dak., not included, 

6 Trenton, N. J„ not included. 

7 Superior, Wis., not included. 

« Grand Forks, N. Dak., not included. 

* Kansas City, Mo., not included. 

Ift Tacoma, wash., not included, 

h Trenton, N. J., and Tacoma, Wash., not Included. 
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Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports , and aggregate population of 
cities in each group t approximated as of July 1, 1925 and 1 926 , respectively 


Group of cities 

Number 
of cities 

Number 
of cities 

Aggregate population of 
cities reporting cases 

Aggregate population of 
cities reporting deaths 


reporting 

cases 

reporting 

deaths 

1925 

1926 

3925 

1926 

Total 

103 

06 

29,944,996 

30,473,129 

29, 251, 658 

29,764,201 

New England 

12 

12 

2, 176, 124 

2,206,124 

2, 176, 124 

2,206,124 

Middle Atlantic 

10 

10 

10,346,970 

10,476,970 

10,346,970 

10, 476, 970 

East North Central 

16 

16 

7, 481, 656 

7,655,436 

7,481, 656 

7,655,436 

West North Central 

14 

11 

2,594,962 

2,634,662 

2,461,380 

2,499,036 

South Atlantic 

21 

21 

2,716,070 

2,776,070 

2,716,070 

2,776,070 

East South Central 

7 

7 1 

993,103 

1,004,953 

093, 103 

1,004,953 

West South Central 

8 

0 

1,184,057 

1,212,057 

3,078, 198 

1,103,695 

Mountain 

9 

9 

563,912 

572, 773 

563,912 

572, 773 

Pacific - 

6 

4 i 

1,888, 142 

3,934,084 

j 1,434,245 

3, 469, 144 


97384° — 26 4 



FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAR EAST 

Report for the week ended May 8, 1986 . — The following report for 
the week ended May 8, 1926, was transmitted by the Far Eastern 
Bureau of the health section of the League of Nation’s Secretariat, 
located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva. 


Maritime towns 

Blague 

Cholera 

Small- 
. pox 

Maritime towns 
■ 

Plague 

Cholera 

Small- 

pox 

8 

1 

M 

ta 

<o 

ft 

S 

8 

o 

J3 

o® 

o> 

ft 

8 

8 

° 

a» 

1 

ft 

o 

Deaths 

o 

Deaths 

eft 

o> 

58 

03 

CJ 

tjj 

S3 

ft 

British India: 







TTnngkong 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Bombay.. _ 


1 


0 

24 

12 

China: 







Madras 


0 


0 

4 

1 

Shanghai 

0 

0 

0 

0 



Karachi „ _ 


1 


o 

21 

1 

Amoy 

2 

1 

0 

0 

l 


Iraa: 







Japan: 







Basra ^ 

0 

0 

0' 

0 

e 

’ 3 

Yokohama... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

. 0 

Straits Settlements: 







1 Osaka i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Sirigapnm > 

1 

I 

0 

‘ 0 

b 

• 0 

1 Korea: Fusan 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Siam: Bangkok 

0 

0 

265 

145 

i 

4 

1 Kwantung: 







French Indo-Ohiua: 




’ 



j • Dairen 

0 

0 

• 0 

0 

22 

n, 

Saigon and Cholon... 

0 

0, 

34 

22 

o' 

0 

1 Port Arthur 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

2 

0 

! 


Telegraphic reports from the following maritime towns indicated 
that no case of plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported during the 
week: 

" ' ' ' ’ASIA 

• 

British India . — Negapatam, Chittagong, Cochin, Tutieorin. 

Ceylon . — Colombo. 

Federated Malay States,— Fort Swettenharn. • 

StraMs Settlements. — Penang. . - , 

Dutch Bast Indies. — Batavia, Surabaya, Samarang, Cheribon, Belawan Deli, 
Palembaug, Sabang, Makassar, Menado, Banjermasin, Balik-Papan, Pontianak. 
Sarawak. — Kuching. 

British North Borneo. — Sandak&n. 

Portuguese Timor. — Dilly*. t 

Philippine Islands. — Manila, Iloilo, Jolo, Cebu, Zamboanga. 

French Inda»China.— Haiphong, Turane. 

* Formosa, — Keeluug. 

Japan . — Nagasaki, Simouoseki, Moji, Kobe, Niigata, Tuuruga, Hakodate. 
Korea. — Chemulpo. 

South Manchuria. — Antung, Mukden, Changchun. 

AUSTRALASIA AND OCEANIA 

Australia. — Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Rockhampton, Towns- 
ville, Port Darwin, Broome, Fremantle. 

New Guinea . — Fort Moresby. 

New Reatand. — Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch, Invercargill, Dunedin* 
New Ccdedonia.—lS oilmen. • 

Hawaii. — Honolulu. , 

• • ■ ' ■ ; am • • ’ ' 
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* AFRICA 

Egypt, — Alexandria, Port Said, Suez. 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. — Port Sudan. 

Eritrea, — Massaua. 

French Somaliland. — D Jibuti. 

British Somaliland. — Berbera. 

Italian Somaliland. — Mogadiscio. 

Kenya. — Mombasa. 

Sechelles. — Victoria. 

Mauritius. — Port Louis. 

Portuguese East Africa. — Mozambique, Lorenco Marques. 

Union of South Africa. — Durban, East London, Port Elizabeth, Cape Town. 

Reports had not been received in time for distribution from: 

British India. — Calcuttta, Rangoon. 

Dutch East Indies. — Padang, Tarakan. 

Zanzibar. — Zanzibar. 

Madagascar. — Tamatave, Majunga. 

CANADA 

Mortality from, certain communicable diseases, Province of Quebec— 
January, 1926. — During the month of January, 1926, deaths from 
certain communicable diseases were reported in the Province of 
Quebec, Canada, as follows: Diphtheria, 44; measles, 32; scarlet fever, 
16; tuberculosis (pulmonary), 173; other forms of tuberculosis, 37; 
typhoid fever, 12; whooping cough, 32. 

General mortality. — The total number of dearths from all causes, 
exclusive of stillbirths, was 2,965. Population, estimated, 2,570,000. 

Mortality from certain other diseases. — During the month of Jan- 
uary, 1926, 113 deaths from cancer and 324 deaths from diseases of 
the heart, were reported in the Provinee. Of these, 36 deaths from 
cancer and 89 of heart affections occurred at Montreal (population, 
675,000), and at Quebec, 5 deaths from cancer and 20 from heart 
affections (population, 124,341). 

IRELAND (FREE STATE) 

Typhus fever — Cork District — May 2-8, 1926. — During the- week 
ended May 8, 1926, a case of typhus fever was reported in the urban 
district of Cork, Irish Free State, Ireland. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Plague — Cape Province — Orange Free State — April 4-10, 1<G26 . — 
During the week ended April 10; 1926, plague was reported in the 
Union of South Africa as follows: Cape Province — one fatal case, 
bubonic, in a native, occurring in Cradock District; Orange Free 
State — two native cases occurring in Hoopstad District. 

Typhus fever. — During the same period typhus fever was reported 
in the Union of South Africa as follows: In Natal, one ease at Port 
Shepstone and three cases at Durban (sporadic) ; outbreaks in Mount 
Currie and Tsdo Districts. 
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1,146 

YUGOSLAVIA 


( hmtmvmcabl *> (11 spawn — February 22- March 21, 1926 , — -During the 
period February 22 to .March 21, 1926, communicable diseases were 
reported in Yugoslavia as follows: 


Dfc-ea&o 

Coses 

Deaths 

Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Anthrax: 

20 

3 

Rabies 

8 

8 

< ’erebi ospinal meningitis 

28 

2 

Scarlet lover 

488 

104 

Diphtheria and croup 

157 

32 

Tetanus ......... 

14 

9 

Dysentery - ■ 

19 


Typhoid fever 

151 

25 

Tjftth.irgto Anf!f>ph»litis 

2 

i 

Tvnhus fever _ _ - ! 

24 

5 

Measles . 

1,378 

12 

1 

c 

si 

c 

lg 

> o 

Lc 

315 

10 



1 




CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

The reports contained in the follovnug tables must not be considered as complete or finu.1 as legards 
either the lids of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which leports arc given. 

Reports Received During Week Ended June 4 1926 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

India . 




Mar. 21-Apr. 3, 1926: Gases, 

Calcutta 

Mar. 28-Apr. 3 

37 

DO 

7,071; deaths, 3,902. 

Rangoon . - - m 

Apr. 11-17 

6 

6 

Indo-Cmna (French): 

Saigon 

May 20- .... .... 


Present. 

Siam: 

Bangkok 

Apr. 4-10 

102 

61 





PLAGUE 


British East Africa: 

Uganda. „ 

Feb. 1-28 

50 

42 



Apr. 11-24--.. 

Prevalent. 





Mar. 21-Apr. 3, 1026: Oases, 
21,012; deaths, 16,627. 

Bombay 

Apr. 4-10 

2 

1 

Kar&ohi 

Apr. 18-24 

4 

1 

I'll! 1 1 iHili 

Mar. 27-Apr. 3 — 
Apr. 11-17 , r ,,, 

38 

22 


Rangoon. ,, 

5 

5 


Iraq: 

Bagdad _ _ 

Mar. 21-Apr. 17 

Feb. 28-Mar. 6 

Mar. U-27 

33 

15 


Java: 

East lava and Madoera 

Surabaya ... 

5 

3 

5 

3 


Siam: 

Banckok. 

Apr. 4-10 

2 




Apr. 4-10, l926;*Gaso8, 8; deaths, 
1. Native. 

Native. 

Cape Province 

Apr. 4-10— _ 

... ~~ 


Orange Free State. ... 

do ......... 

2 

i * 1 






SMALLPOX 


Algeria 

Brazil: 

Para,... 

British East Africa:" 

Uganda 

Canada: 

Toronto 


Apr. It -2 fl 

3 


May 2-8 

2 

2 

Feb. 1-28. 

1 


I May 9-13.. j 

3 



*From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American ton&uls, and other bournes, 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — UontiiuK'd 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to May 28, 1926 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Bate 

Oases 

Deaths 

Chosen 

Octobcr-Novem- 

12 

5 

French Settlements in India 

her, 1925. 

Bee. 1-31 

880 

732 

India 



Calcutta,.. 

Nov. 1-28 

101 

89 

Bo 

Bee, 6-20 

54 

Bo 

Bee. 27-Jan. 16—. 


41 

Bo 

Jan. 24-Apr. 3 

Nov. 15-Jan. 2 

464 

417 

Madras 

374 

70 

Bo 

Jan. 3-Apr, 17 

Nov. 8-Dee. 3 

146 

90 

Rangoon 

4 

4 

Bo 

Jan. 24-Apr. 10 

17 

14 

tndo-Oliina 

Province — 

Annam.. 

Sept. 1-30 

2 

2 

Cambodia 

Dee. 1-31 

2 

1 

Cochin China 

Sept. 1-Dec. 31 

Jan. 4-17 

6 

4 

Saigon 

2 

ft 

Tonkin. 

Sept. 1-Nov. 30 

Aug. 30-0 ct. 17... 

Oct. 25-Dec. 26 

Jan. 17-30 _ - 

3 


Japan 

409 



113 


Bo i 

5 


Philippine Islands: 

Manila 

Nov. 9-Jan. 3_ _ 

15 

30 

Bo 

Jan. t-Mar. 6 

27 

Province— 

Bataan 

Nov. 30-Bec. 26... 
Jan. 2-16 

29 

25 

Bo 

1 

1 

Batangas.. 

Jan. 24-Feb. 20 

13 

13 

Bohol 

.Tan. 23-30 

1 

1 

Bulacan 

Oct. 18-No V. 7 

Npv. 23-Bcc. 3l_ _ 

92 

64 

Bo 

200 

88 

Do 

Jah. 2-30 

(’> 

8 

1 

ti 

£ 

Npv. 23-Dec. 26... 
Jan. 24-Feb. 1 6 

18 

14 

Do 

5 

0 

Ley to 

Jam. 3*9 r r ^ t 

2 


Mindoro 

Bbe. 20-31 

31 

30 

Nueva BJeija 

Npv. 30-Bec. 13... 
Nov. 1-7 

7 

5 

Pamuantm 

1 

l 

Do 

Nov. 23-Bee. 3L.J 

113 

A5 

Do : 

Jan. 2-Mar. 3. 

39 

35 

Rival .. 

Sepi , 27-No v. 21., 
Dec, 21-30. .. 

75 

21 

Bo. 

14 

11 

Do 

Jan. 3-Feh. 20 

89 

30 

* Romblon 

Npv. 8-Dee. 13 

May -.Tune 

27 

14 

Russia 

7 

Bo 

July-August 

Oct. 4-Nov. li 

4 


Siam: 

Bangkok 

IDS 

270 

398 

90 

9 

68 

Bo 

Nov. 22-Dee. 20... 
Bee. 27-Mar. 13- 
Mar 21-27 

149 

275 

52 

Bo. 

bo 

On vessel: 

Steam, '.hip 

Oct. 3 






Romarku 


Od. 18, 1925, to Jan, 2, 1926: 
Oases, 21,310; deaths, 12,371. 
Jan. 3-Mar, 13, 1920: Oases, 
31,105; deaths, 17,859. 


September- Decern her, 1 925: 
Oases, ll; death**, 7, 


Including 100 square kilometers 
of surrounding country. 


Arrived at Bangkok, Siam: 
Casas in coolie passengers, 


PLAGUE 


Argentina __ _ 




Buenos Aires. 

Jan. 24-30 

Pj 


A Korea: 

St. Michaels 

Jan. 17-Apr. 3 

Dec. 1-8 i 

Nov, 8-Bee. 2S ' 

Dec. 27-Jan. 30 j 

Dec. 8-21 w.J 

Renorted Mnr \ 

o 

4 

Belgium: 

Vilvwde. „ . 

1 

1 

Brazil: 

Bahia— 

3 

4 

Bo,. 

ft 

Santos 


# 

s»o Paulo 

1 

A 

1 


Jan. 24-30, 1926: 0 cases, occur- 
ring in interior Provinces of 
Salta and Santa Fc. 


t Prom medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to May 28, 1926 — Continued 

PLAGUE — Continued 


Place 


Date 


Cases 


Deaths 


Remarks 


British East Africa: 

Konya— 

Kisumu 

Do , 

Uganda Protectorate 

Do 

Canary Islands: 

La Laguna 

Las Palmas 

Do 

Santa Cruz de Tenerife.. 
Do 

Celebes: 

Makassar 

Ceylon: 

Colombo 1 

Do 

Do 

China. 

Nanking 

Ecuador: 

Ambato 

Bloy Alfaro 

Guayaquil 

Do 


Latacunga 

Recreo (country estate) . 

Egypt 

Alexandria 

Beni Suef 

Fayoum Province. 

Gharbia Province 

Mina Province 


Greece: 

Athens.... 

Do 

Horakleion 

Patras. 

Hawaii Territory 

Hawaii— 

Honokaa 

Kakuihaela. 
Paauilo 


India 

Bombay . 
Do... 


Calcutta 

Karachi..... 

Do 

Madras' Presidency . 

Do : 

Do 

Do-. 

^ Do 

Rangoon. 

Indo-China.rillllllllll 

Province— 

Cambodia 

Cochin China... 

Iraq: 

Bagdad.... 

Do. 

Java: 

Batavia 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Cheribon 

Bo. 

Bo. 


Nov. 22-Dee. 5... 
Jan. 31-Mar. 20.. 
Sept. 1-Dee. 31... 
Jan. 1-31 


Dec. 24 

do 

Jan. 7 

Dee. 18-27 

Dee. 28-Feb. 1... 

Dee. 29-Feb. 2 

Nov. 15-Dee. 5... 
Dee. 27-Jan. 16... 
Jan. 24-Mar. 6... 

Nov. 15-Mar. 27- 


Mar. 31 

Jan. 1-15 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31., 
Jan. 1-Apr. 35... 


Apr. 12.. 
....do... 


Mar. 10-Apr. 16. 

Nov. 18 

Dec. 3-9... 

Mar. 9-30 

Mar, 4 

Mar. 27-Apr. 39. 


Nov. 1-30 

Jan. 1-Mar. 31.. 

Feb. 4 

Nov. 13-Dee. 12. 
Feb. 2 


Mar. 10- 
Mar. 19- 


Dec, 6-12 

Jan, 3-Apr, 3.. 


Dec, 6-12 

Nov. 1-Dec. 19 

Feb. 21- Apr. 17-.. 
Oct. 25-Nov. 7-„ 

Nov. 15-21 

Dec. 20-26. 

Jan. 3-Mar. 20 

Apr. 11-17 

Oct. 25-Dec. 26...., 
Dee. 27-Apr. 10— 


1 

15 

468 

109 

3 

1 

1 

3 


4 

18 

75 

35 

108 

3,229 

25 

23 

119 


Sept. l-Nov.3G.__, 
Sept, 1-Dec. 31 


Dec. 33-Jan, 2 

Jan. 10-Mar. 20. -J 


Oct. 24-Nov, 6.—. 

Nov. 14-Jan. 1 

Jan. 2-Mar, 12.. 
Mar. 19-Apr, 2.. 
S$pt, 27-Oct, 17. 
Nov, 16-De<i. 26. 
Jan. 3-Mar. 6..* 


33 

15 

7 

78 

94 

316 

483 

19 


2 

3 

426 

301 


1 

11 

1 

3 

9 

41 

22 

64 

773 

18 

16 

109 


297 

468 

19 

166 

198 

191 


Netherlands East Indies, 

1 plague rodent. 

Feb. 14-20, 1926; Two plague ro- 
dents. 

Prevalent. 


Rats taken, Nov. l-Dec. 31, 1925, 
49,370; rats found infected, 28L 
Rats taken, Jan. 1-Max. 31, 
1926, 73,499; rats found infected, 
592. 

Present. 

Jan. 1-Dec. 9, 1925: Oases, 138. 
Jan. 1-Apr. 8, 1926: Cases, 10. 


Including Piraeus. 

On island of Crete. 

1 plague-infected rodent found 
near Hamakua Mill Co. 

1 death suspected plague. 

Jan. 29, 1926: Plague-infected rat 
found In vicinity. 

Oct. 18, 1925-Jan. 2, 3926: Cases, 
15,135; deaths, 10,677. Jan, 
3-Mar. 33, 1928: Oases, 53,563; 
deaths, 41,553. 


September-December, 1 
28; deaths, 26. 


Province, 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— ConUn ue& 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to May 23, 1926 — Continued 

PLAGUE— Continued 


Place 

Date 


Deaths 

Java — Continued. 

Oct. 20-Nov, 9 



TCedifi__ 





Dec 27-Jan. 16 


3.14 

"Do _ _ 

Feb. 7-Mar. 6 


103 


Sept. 27-Oct. 17... 


42 

T)n : 

Nov, 8-Dec. 26 


252 

Bn 

Feb. 14-Mar. 6 


123 


Ti>h 12 



Oct. 20 



Surabaya 

Oct. 11-Dec. 26 

59 

59 

Bo" 

Dec. 27-Mar. 13. .. 

42 

42 

TegaL. ... 

Sept. 27-Oct. 17... 
Nov. 8-Dcc. 26 

6 

6 

~da . 


31 

Bo 

Feb. 21-Mar. 6 


11 

Madagascar 



Province— 

A mhnsitra 

Dec. 16-31 

9 

7 

Bn. 

Jan. 1-15 

2 

2 

Port Dauphin T — r 

Sept. 16-30 

6 

3 

Do....* 

Jan. 16-Mar. 15... 

4 

4 

Itasv 

Sept. 16-Ocfc. 30— 
Nov. 18-Dec. 31— 

20 

20 

Do 

34 

34 

Hn 

Jan. 1-15 

29 

29 

Do 

Feb. 1-15 

29 

29 

MoTairw^p^ - — - 

Sept 16-Dce. 31— 

49 

48 

Do 

Jan. 1-Mar. 15 

51 

47 

Tananarive 

Town— 

'T’fvm slave (Part) , 

Sept. 16-Nov. 30. . 

42 

It 

Do.... 

Feb. l-Mar. 15... . 

5 

3 

Trmn.'nftrlva 

Sept. 16-30 

2 

11 

2 

Da 

Nov. 1-30 

U 

40 


Jan. 1-Mar. 15 

40 

M o«r» tins Island . . . _ r ... ^ _ 

Sept. 20-Dec. 26... 

21 

18 

Moca 

Dec. 1-31 

2 

$ 

PftTn pi ftmnnsses ,, . T ..„ 

Oct. 1-Nov. 30 

Oct. 1-Dec. 31 

3 

2 

PortXouis 

13 

0 

Riviere du Rempart. 

October — * - 

2 


Nigeria 

Aug, 1-Dec. 31 

594 

447 


Jan. 1-31 

24 

21 

12 

Persia: 

Tehftran 

Oet. 21-Nov. 21 . . . 

Peru .... 



Barranca and Supo. 

Mar. 1-31 

4 

6 

Oatiete.. 

do 

1 


Caras. 

...—do 



Cascas 

do 

15 

5 

Chid ay o 

do 

4 

Ohimbofa _ 

—.do.— « 

16 

8 

Chin Aha r J 

._].do - 

14 

12 

5 

ContumarA 

do 


Cutorvo.. 

.....do. 


Huaeho... ... 

Jan. 26.......*--.- 

35 

$ 


Lncranmarea 

TWTnr 1-rtI 


lima 

Jan. 1-31 

20 


Mollendo . ................. 

.....do... ............ 


Do 1 

Mar. 1-31 



Moro 

do — - 



Otuzco. 

do 

. i 


Paeasmayo 

do .... 

2 


Salaverry-... ....... ....... 

... -do . ........ . 

5 

2 

San Pablo 

do 



Trujillo 

.-..-do........... .. 

15 

07 

217 

45 

65 

5 

Russia _ 

TV/fftywltinA 

Do. 

July-November... 

Scptember-Oeto- 

ber. 

Aug. 23-Dec. 26.—! 

Dec, 27-Jan. 30 

Nov. 15-28 


Senegal _ 


Slain. ■ 

my 

DO 

f A j 

99 

A 

Bangkok 

3 

38 ' 

V 

3 

33 

Do 

Jan. 3-30 _ _ 

Do 

Feb. 7-20 . , 

n 

i 

e 

Do 

Feb, 28-Mar. 20— 

Nov. t -T >pr> a 

a 

A 

Straits Settlements: 

Singapore 

A 

A 

A 

Do „„ 

Jan, 3-Mar. 20 

<S> ■ 

Z 

z 


Remarks 


Epidemic in l locality. 
Do. 


Epidemic. Port. 
Do. 


Nov. KDecemborol, 1025: Oases, 
632; deaths, 503. Tan. 1-31, 
1926: Cases, Oil; deaths, 565, 
Mar. 1-35, 1026: Cases, Ul; 
deaths, 79. 


Sept. 16-Nov. 30, 1925: Oases, 
368; deaths, 311. Dec. 16-31. 
1925: Oases, 152; deaths, 143. 
Jan. 1-Mar. 15, 1926: Oases, 
583; deaths, 486. 


Jimuary-Mareh, 1920: Oases, 383: 
deaths, 14H. 

Present. 


Country estates. 


Present. 

Port 60 miles north of Callao. 


Xa hospital, Some eases in Prov- 
ince. 

12 or 13 cases reported unoift* 
daily, 

Present, 


0o. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1625, to May 28, 1926 — Go® Waned 
PLAGUE — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

I 

Remade® 

Syria: 

■Rftirnf. , 

Nov. 11-20 

1 


: 

T»a 

Jan. 21-31 

1 



Union of South Africa 

■ 



Mar. 7-13, 1925: Cases* 3; Buro* 

Cape Province— 

Kimberley district 

Doc. 13-10 ... 

1 


pean, 2. Mar. 31-27,” 1920: 
Cases, 12; deuttis, 4, 

Middleburg district 

Dec. 6-12 

1 


European. 

Native. On farm. 

Steynsburg district 

Wlnburg district 

Nov. 15-21 

Feb. 21-27 

l 

l 


Orange Free” State.. _ 



Mar. 14-Apr. 3, 1&M: Oases, 9; 

deaths, 5, 

In native. 

■Rnshnf district. 

i Nov. 29-Dec. 5 

1 

1 

Botha villa district __ 


1 

1 

Native. On farm- 

Bradford district. . . 

i Mar. 28-Apr, 3 

l 

1 

O rand fort district 

Mar. 2i-27_ ...... 

3 

1 

European, in sama foully, pneu- 
monia 

Native. On farm. 

Hoopstad district 

TTrrwmsfcnd district-- 

Mar. 7-Apr. 3 

Mar. 14-20 

8 1 
l 

4 

Winburg district 

Mar. 14-Apr. 3 

It 

5 

On vessel: 

Steamship Oid 


Jan. 2D, 192S. PUfiltc rat. At 
B uennventura , Qmqca bia . R&fc 
was killed w-hila jumping 
ashore from vessel. 



i 

1 


SMALLPOX 

Algeria: 

Algiers 

Nov. 21-Dcc. 31— 

177 




.Tan. 1-10 

64 



r>A 

Jan. 21-Apr. 10 

75 



Arabia: 

Aden _ . 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 

1 


Imported. 

Do 

Jan. io-Mar, 6 

10 

1 

Argentina: 

Rosario . _ ... „ .. 

October 

1 


Australia: 

Queensland— 

Brisbane _ — 

Dm*. ft-15 _ 

1 



Azores: 

Fayal Island 

Feb. 2-Apr. 11 


n .^. Ynir ^ m 

Present. Repotted mritotrim. 
In Nassau district. Stated to 
have been im portal* 

Brazil: 

Manaos 

xet). 23.--.-— 

Dec. 1-21 


12 

Da 

Jan. 31-Feb. 20.—. 



Para. - 

Jan. 10-Apr. 24.--- 

33 

si 

72 
26 ! 


Rio de Janeiro .... 

Nov, 1-28*..-- - 

134 

65 


Bn. ,.. 



Do 

Doc. 27-Apr, 3.... 

279 

224 

Juno 27, i')2r»-i/fw. KJ, 1926*. 
Oases, 1,089; death*, KM9* 

British Bast Africa: 

Kenya— 

, .. Mombasa.. * 

Do 

Nov. 15-Dec. 19-- 
Dec. 27-Mar. 20 -- 

14 

2 

^ 6 


Tanganyika territory— 
JDar-es-Salaam 

Feb. 21-27 

1 



Uganda Protectorate 

Sept. jit ... 

8 

4 


British South Africa. 

Northern Rhodesia * 

Jan. 5-11 

2 



' Southern Rhodesia 

Nov, 13-Dec. 23— 

3 



Canada .. 


Sept. 13-Jan. 2: fa 7 PgawtooM, 
186 cases. Jan. 1926: 

Cases, 277. 

Jan. 3-May l, lifts: (Jaaps, 70. 
Freni Drumholler, v Minty of 
Calgary. 

Alberta ..... 



j 

Calgary-. 

Den. 13-10 

1 

-- 

British Columbia— 

Vancouver , 

Jan. 4,-Mar. 27..-- 

2 


Victoria. 

I Mar. 21-27 

2 



Manitoba .w 



Jan, 3-Mny 8, 19*16: 78> 

Winnipeg .] 

1 Dec. 13-19 



Do 

1 Jan, 3-Apr. 10-..— 

16 

I i 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to May 28, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Canada— Continued. 




Now Brunswick— 






1 







Jan. 1-Feb. 1 

16 



Feb. 1-28 

6 



.do 

7 


>- Wilmnt 

_ .do 

C 



do 

4 


Kingston 

Mar. 8-34 

1 



. do 

2G 



Feb. 14-Mar. 14.. _ 

7 



Dec. 6-12 

2 


Do 

Jan. 3-Feb. 6 

“2 


Sarnia - 

Mar. 14-May 8 

9 



Dec. 27 -Jan . 2 

1 


Do 

Jan. 3-May 1 

28 



Jan. 3-Apr". 17 

15 






> Moose Jaw 

Jan. 3-Mar. 20 

2 


ThPigirm 

Jan. 24-May 1 

5 


Saskatoon 

Feb. 14-20 

1 


Ceylon: 





Dec. 6-12 

1 


Do 

Jan. 3-Feb. 6 

5 


Chile: 




Punta Arenas 

Dec. 13-26 


8 

• ' Do 

Dcc.27-Jan. 2 


4 

China: 




Amoy ... 

Oct, 25-Dec. 19 


1 

Do 

Jan. 10-Apr. 3 


26 

A Tit, ring 

Dee. 7-20 

2 


Do~ 

Mar. 21-Apr. 4 

1 


Changsha r ..... _ 

Feb. 21-27 




CTmngtring r _ _ 

Nov. 15-27 



Do. 

Feh. 28-Apr. 3 


! 

Pooohow 

Nov. 1-Apr. 10 



Hankow , 

Nov. 14-Dec. 26— 

4 


Do 

Jan. 10-Mar. 6 

3 

, 

Hongkong „ 

Nov. 22-Dec. 26... 

4 


Do 

Jan. 3-Apr. 3 

17 

5 

Manchuria— 




An,*fihan 

Dee. 6-12 _ 

1 


Do 

Jan, 10-Mar. 20 

9 


Changchun 

do 

21 


Dairen 

Oct. 19-Dec. 27 

73 

15 

Do 

Dec. 28-Apr. 4 

87 

28 

Fushun 

Jan. 17-Mar. 31... 

3 


TTarhfn 

Jan. l-Apr. 15 

18 


Kai-yuan 

Jan. 10-30 

4 


Kungchuling „ 

: Jah. 31-Fob. 20 

2 


Lio-vang , „ ..... 

Jan, 17-Mar. 30- - - 

g 


Mukden 

Oct. 24-Nov. 16--. 

1 


Do 

Jan. 24-Feb. 27 

4 


Suping Kai 

Mar. 14-Apr, 3— 

2 


Tieh-lmg__ _ _ ,. r . _ 

Oct. 26-No v. 15— 

2 


Nanking. — 

Nov. 21-Dec, 20— 




Dec. 27-Apr. 10— 

** "" 


Shanghai - 

Do 

Oct. 25- Jan. 2 

Jan. 3-Apr. 3 

37 

57 

36 

134 

Swatow— — 

Nov. 22-Apr. 10— 


Tientsin 

Nov. 1-Dec. 19 

2 


Do — . 

Jan. 23-Feb. 27— 

2 


Chosen: 




Seishin— 

Jan. 1-Mar. 31 

58 ; 

33 

■"ft™**. 

Dec. 3-31 

5 

2 

Do - 

Jan. 8-14 - 

2 

x 

Do 

Jan. 29-Apr. 8 

63 

11 

Cairo 

Dec. 25-31 

14 


Do 

Jan. 1-7 

3 


„ Port Said 

BstfamSa-..*..,!,.. 

Feb, 26-Mar. 4..„ 

1 




Remarks 


Dec. 3-3 1, 1025: ( Vises, 32. Jan. 

3-May 8, 1920: Cases, 209. 
Township. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Jan. 3-May 8, 1926: Cases, 131. 


Port easo. 


Present. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

DO. 


Oases, foreign only. 
Prevalent. 


November* 1026: Coses, 3, 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continual 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to May 28, 1926 —Continued 

SMALUPOX— Continued 


Place Bate Cases Deaths Remarks 


France _ 




September-December, 1925: 

Do 

Jan. 1-31 

57 


Oases, 253. 

Havre 

Jan. 25-31 


9 


Paris 

Mar. 1-31 

10 

2 


Gold Coast 

September, De- 

58 

5 



cember. 




Do 

Jan. 1-31 

36 

3 


Great Britain: 





England and Wales 




Nov. 15-Dec. 26, 1925: Oases, 790; 

Hull 

Dec. 27-Jan. 23 

. 29 


Dec. 27-Apr. 24, 1926: Oases, 

Do 

Feb. 7-Mar. 27.... 

9 


4, 144. 

Leeds... 

Jan. 14-Feb 6 

4 



London . . 

Jan. 31-Feb. 6 


I 


Newcastle-on-T yne 

Nov. 29-Dec. 19. — 

6 



Do... 

Dec. 27- Apr. 10.-- 

40 

I 


Nottingham 

Nov. 22-Dec. 25... 

9 



Do 

Dec. 27-Mar. 13... 

6 



Sheffield 

Nov. 22-Dec. 12... 

7 



Do 

Dec. 20-26 

3 



Do 

Dec. 27-Mar. 20... 

18 



South Shields 

Feb. 9 



Reported present in severe form. 

Greece 




Oct. 1-31, 1925: Oases, 16.- 

Athens 

Nov. 1-Dee. 31 

18 

I 


Do 

Jan. 1-Mar. 31 

87 

6 


Ivalamat a : 

■Mar. 1-7 

1 


From Patras. 

Saloniki 

Feb. 16-Mar. 15... 


2 


Guadeloupe (West Indies) 




Apr. 23^May to, 1926: Present* ■ 
Alastrim. 

India 




Oct. 18-Dec. 26, 1925: Oases, 

Bombay 

Nov. 8-Dec. 26.... 

26 

20 

19,472; deaths 4,440. Dec. 27, 

Do 

Dec. 27-Apr. 3.... 

292 

151 

1925-Mar. 20, 1926; Oases, 

Calcutta ...1 

Nov. 8-Dee. 20.... 

48 

25 

77,893; deaths, 20,629. 

Do 

Dec. 27-Apr. 3 

620 

397 

i 

Karachi 

Nov. 1 - 21 .. 

23 



Do 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 

4 

2 


Do 

Dec. 13-19 

3 



Do 

Doc. 29- Apr. 17-.. 

113 

36 


Madras 

Nov. 14-Dec. 26 — 

17 i 

5 


Do 

| Doc. 27-Apr. 17 i 

143 

25 


Rangoon-- 

! Oct. 25-Dec. 26....! 

7 ' 

t 


Do 

Dec. 27-Jan. 16.... 

13 

1 


Do 

Jan. 24-Mar. fi 

70 

17 


Do 

Mar. 23 -Apr. 10... 

28 

7 

i 1 

Iado-Chnu 




Septenaber-N o va mher, 1925: 

Province— 




Cases, 346; deaths, 86. 

Annain - 

Sept. 1-Dec, 31 

232 

44 


Cambodia 

... .do 

84 

34 


Cochin China 

L ...do... 

100 

61 


Saigon.. 

r Dec. 21-27. 

2 

1 

" t 

Do... 

Jtm, l-Mar. 28 

14 

2 

Including 100 square kilometers 

Tonkin 

Sept. l-Dec. 31 — 

153 

2 

of surrounding country. 

Iraq: 





Bagdad.. 

; Nov. 1-Dec, 26.... 

19 

15 

Sept. 6-Oct. 17, 1925: Oases, Ml 

Do... 

Dec. 27-Mar. 13... 

20 

v 11 

deaths, 40. 

Basra... - 

j do 

52 

42 


Italy 


-f- 


Aug. 2, 1925-Jan. 8, 1926: (Jims, 

Catania 


7 

i 

52. Jan, 3-Fob. 20, 1926; Oases, ’ 


| Feb. 13-28 



I 26. 

Genoa 

1 Jan. 21-Fob. 10 

4 



Romo 

1 Oct, 12-26 

1 



Do i 

Feb. 22-28 

l 

i 

Ocurriag in consular district. 

Jamaica 




Nov. 29-Dec. 26, 1925: Oases, 95. 





Dec. 27, 1925- Apr. 24, 1926: 





Oases, 509. Reported an alas- 





trim. 

Kingston 

Nov. 29- Dee. 26. - 

-■ 43 


Reported as alastrun. 

Do 

Dec. 27-Jan. 30.... 

* 48 


Do. 

Do 

Feb. 28- Apr. 24... 

’ 36 


Do. 

Japan: 





Kobe 

Mar. 1 4- Apr. 17... 

3 


; ' * 

Nagasaki...... 

Fob. 15-25...., 

2 



Taiwan 

Nov. Jl-Dec, 10... 

H 


, , . f „ 

Do 

Mai. 21-31 - 

- 8 


i v , 

Yokohama 

; Dec. 14-20. 

1 


•'* l 

do 

1 Feb, 23- Apr. 10... 

07 

ti 

[ 1 S- i'f," 1 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — ( Vmtinuetl 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to May 28, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 


Placq 


Date 


Cases 


Deaths 


Remarks 


Java: 

Batavia 

Do 

Buitenzorg 

Chen bon 

Do 

Kraksaan 

Malang 

Do 

North Bantam,. 

Pckalongan 

Fontianak 

Frobolinggo 

Sorang 

South Bantam.. 

Surabaya 

Do 

Tegal 

Latvia 

Malta 

Do 

Martinique 

Mexico 

Aguaseaiientes. 

Do 

Do 

Durango 

Do 

Guadalajara 

Mexico City... 


Do. 

Saltillo : 

San Luis PotosL 

Do„„. 

Tampico 

m Do. 

Torreon 

Do 

Vera Cruz 

Netherlands; 

The Hague 

Nigeria 


Do 

Palestine: 
Hebron.. - 
Tiberias... 
Persia: 

Teheran... 

Do.... 

Peru: 

Arequipa.. 
Poland 


Portugal 

Lisbon.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Oporto.. 

Do.. 

Rumania. 

Russia 

Do. 


Siam. 

Bi 


Do. 

Sierra Leono: 

Konno district. 
Spain: 

Madrid........ 

Do 

Malaga........ 

Do- 


Oct. 24-Dee. 25... 
Feb. 20-Mar. 19.. 
Nov. 29-Dec. 5... 
Nov. 3-Dec. 12..- 

Jan. 31-Feb. 6 

Oct. 11-17 

Oct. 11-Dec. 26— 
Dec. 27-Tan, 16— 

Oct. 4-17 

Oct. 25-31 

Jan. 31-Feb. 6 

Oct. 11-17 

Feb. 14-27 

Feb. 23-Mar. 27.. 
Oct. 11-Dee. 26- 
Dee. 27-Mar. 13— 
Oct. 4-10 


Nov. 1-Dce. 21... 
Jan. l-Feb. 28—. 
May 10 ... 


Dec. 13-Jan. 2— 

Jan. 3-30 

Feb. 14-May 8.. 

Dee. 1-31 

Jan. 1-31 

Dec, 27-May 10. 
Nov. 28-Dee. 5.. 


Jan. 3~Apr. 24— 

Apr. 4-10 

Jan. 17-Mar. 20. . 
Mar. 28-Mays.. 
Dec. 21-Jan. 2... 
Jan. 2-Mar. 20.. 
Nov. l-Dec. 31.. 
Jan. l-Mar. 31.. 
Mar. 29-Apr. 4.. 


Jan. 30-Mar, 6 | 


Jan. 1-31 

Jan. 26-Feb. 1-. 
Feb. 9-15 


July 23-Dec. 22.. 
Dee. 23-Fcb. 19., 

Oct. 1-Dcc. 31..., 


Oct, 4-31 

Nov, 16-Dec. 27-. 
Nov. 14-Dec. 26-. 
Dee. 27-Apr. 25.. 
Nov. 22-Dec. 19.. 
Dee. 27-Apr. 24.. 
August-October.. 


July-October. 


Dee. 20-25.—. 

Dec. 26- L Mar. 6—, 
Mar. 14-Apr. 3— , 

Deo. 10-31 


Year 1925 

Jan. 1-31 

Nov, 29-Dec. 5., 
Dec. 27-Jan. 2... 


1 

5 

1 

633 

141 


135 

2 

1 


124 


187 

126 

2 

4 


104 

43 

1 


775 


60 


December, 1025: Cases, 3. 
Prevalent. 

July-Scptember, 3925: Deaths, 
1, 157. 


Including municipalities in Fed* 
eral District. 

Do. 


-Aug. i-Dee. 31, 1925: Oases, £ 
deaths, o. 


Nov. i-28, 1925: Oases, 9. Jan, 
l-Hi, 1926: Oases, 4. 

Mar. 1-28, 1926; Deaths, 0* 


May-June, 1925: Oases, 2,333. 
July 1-Dee. 31, 1925; Oases, 
3,447. 

July 12-Bcpt. 5, 1926: Cases, 21; 
deaths, 0. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to May 28, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 

Bate 

Oases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Spain-Continued. 

Dec. 20-26 

1 



Do 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 

1 



Do 

Jan. 10-Feb. 6 

9 



Do 

Feb. 14-Apr. 24... 

Mar. 28-Apr. 3 

12 



Straits Settlements: 

Penang. .. 


1 


Singapore , _ 

Dec. 20-261 

1 



“Do __ 

Jan. 10-Mar. 27... 

8 

2 


Sumatra: 

TVTftrlan _ 

Feb. 14-27 

2 







Juno 2S-Nov. 21, 1925: Cases, 02, 
Dec. 27, 1925-Feb. 27, 1920. 

Lucerne.. 

Oct. 1-Nov. 30 

8 


T>n 


5 


Cases, 48. 

Zim/Vh 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 

1 


Trinidad (West Indies): 

Pnrt. nf Spain . „ 

Jan. i-Apr. 3 

12 



Tripolitania 

July 1-Dec. 31 

Jan. 1-31 

34 



Do - 

3 



Tunisia: 

Tunis 

Nov. 21-30 

2 



Do 

Dec. 11-31 

10 

i 


Do 

Jan. 1-Apr. 20 

7 



Turkey: 

Constant! nnnle r _ 

Mnr. 9-23 . . 

2 

3 


Union of South Africa: 

flfipA PrnvinnA 

Jan. 17-23 



Outbreaks. * 

Orange Free State— 

Kuruman district 

Jan. 10-16 



Do. 

Ladybrand district 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 



Do, 

Transvaal— 

Belfast district 

do 



Do. 

Germiston district 

Jan. 2-9 ... 



Do. 

Pretoria district — 

Dec. 6-12 



Outbreaks. In native com- 

On vessel ..... 

Feb. 21 

2 


pounds. 

Mexican steamer Montezuma, at 
Port of Ensenada, Mexico. 




TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria; 

- — ; — 



Algiers..—. 

Nov. 1-Dec. 29 

2 

, 


Jan. 1-Apr. 10.*... 

13 


Argentina: 




Rosario ... 

Oct. 13-Dec. 31.... 

2 


Bulgaria 

Sept. 1-Dec. 81 

50 

3 

Do 

Jan. 1-31 

42 


Rnfift .... 

Dec. 25-31 f . 

, 1 


Do ... ............ 

Jan. 81-14 

2 


Canary Islands: 




Santa Cruz de Teneriffe — 
Chile „ 

Mar, 8-14 

1 


Acbao — 

Dec. 15-31 

1 


Do , , rrr r 

Jan. 1-15 

1 

. 

Ancud .......... 

.....dO..' 

2 


Antofagasta 

Apr. 11-17 

1 


Bulnes“ 

Dec. 15-31— 

1 


Chilian 

do 

24 


Concopeion. ...... ......... 

do 

0 


Linares. 

do 

1 


Los Angeles 

do 

5 


Pence 

.....do 

2 


Salamanca. 

San Carlos. 

do ......... 

17 

1 


Talca 

do ........J 

1 


Valparaiso 

Nov. 29-Jan. 2 | 

5 

2 

Do 

Jan. 3-Mar. 271... 

4 


China: 

i 



Antung— 

Nov. 29-Dec. 27— J 

. 5 

1 

Do. 

Jan. 4 -Apr. li 

15 


Hongkong ...... 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 ... J 

1 


Manchuria— 



Harbin 

Dec; 17-Feb. 4 

3 


Do... 

Apt . 2-H 

1 


Shanghai 

Mar, 14-20 

1 



Doc. 15-31, 1025: Oases, *16. Jan. 
Hfi, 1926: Oases, 23. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to May 28, 1926 — Continued 
TYPHUS FEVER- Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

< 1 zcchoslovakia 1 

October-Dccember 

146 

1 


Do ! 

Jan, 1-31 

32 



Egypt: 

Jan. 8-Feb. 25 

2 



Cairo 

Nov. 5-Dee. 16 

3 

o 



Nov. 19-25 

1 



Do 

Mar. 12-18 

1 



Esthonia _ _ 

Jan. 1-31 

6 



Finland * _ 



October, 1925: 3 case. 

FVftnrtsi 

July-Oetoher 

4 


Greece _ _ _ _ 




December, 1925: Cases, 12. 

Athens 

Nov. 1-30 

11 

2 

Do 

Jan. 1-Mar. 31 

45 

9 


fialoniki 

Dee. 29-Jan. 4 

1 



Do-... 

Feb. 2-Mar. 22.... 

2 



Hungary _ 



Novcmber-Deeember, 1926: 

Ireland: 

Cork County- 

Cork 

Dec, 2G-Jan. 1 

2 


Cases, 16. Jan. 1-33, 1926: 
Cases, 6. 

Do 

Jan. 2-8 

5 



Dumanway 

Nov. 14 

1 



Galway County 

Oct . 17 

1 



Kerry County— 

DiStowel __ _ _ _ 

Mar. 7-13 

1 


Ruial district. 

Wexford County— 

Gorey 


1 i 


Do. 

Latvia 

October-Deceraber 

12 


Riga 

Oct. 1-31 

2 ! 







.September- December, 1925: 

Mexico 




Cases. 26; deaths, 3. Jan' 1-33, 
1926: Cases, 10; deaths, 1. 
July-Sept ember, 1925: Deaths, 
90. 


Dec. 14-19 

i 


DTirangft 

Tfw. 1-gi- 


1 

Do" 

Jan. 1-31 


1 


Guadalajara 

Dec. 8-28 


2 


Do _ 

Dec. 29-Jan. 4 


1 


Mexico City. 

Nov. 22-Dec. 26... 

50 

Including municipalities in Fed- 

Do 

Dec. 27-Mar. 20... 

89 


eral District. 

Do. 

Do 

Mar. 28- Apr. 10... 
Feb, 6-13 

11 


Do. 

San Luis Potosi 

1 

Tampico 

Dec. 21-Jan. 10. .. 

r 

3 


Torreon 

November, 3925- . 


1 


Vera Cross 

Feb, 12 


J 


Morocco 

August-Docember 
Jan. 1-31 

93 



Do 

57 



Norway _ T _ 



Novcmber-Deeember, 3926: 
Cases, 2. 

Palestine: 

TCkron 

Mar. 30~ Apr. 5 

Dec. 18 

1 


Gaza 

1 



Haifa-* 

Mar, 10-Apr. 19... 
Dec. 1-7 

2 

* 


Jaffa 

1 



Do 

Feb. 23-Mar. 3...* 

1 



Nfl/zarnth 

Nov. 3-9 

1 



Haxnteh... .... ... 

Mar. 10-22 

3 



Salad 

Nov. 24-30 

1 



Tel- Aviv 

do 

1 



Do 

Mar. 9-15 

1 



Tiberias _ _ _ 

do 

2 



Peru: 

Arequipa ... . 

October-December 


3 


Do 

Feb. 1-Mar. 31 


2 


Poland 

Oct, U-Jan. 2 

462 

44 


Do 

! Jon. 3-Feb. 13 

Oil 

45 


Rumania.... _ - ^ 


July 1-Dec. 33, 1925: Oases, 348; 
deaths, 41. 

May-June, 1925: Cases, 10,680* 
July 1-NoVt 30, 1925: Oases, 7,980, 

0«nstnnty.a 

Feb. 1-Mar, 10-„ 

2 


Russia 



Dp... 




Tunisia: 

Tunis n 

Mar, 21-31 .... 

3 


Ttwffcey; 

Constantinople 

Jan. 24-30 

a 



Do 

Feb. 9-Mar. 31 — 

6 

4 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to May 28, 1926 — Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER — -Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Union of South Africa 


Capo Province 

Do 

Do 

Oct. 1-31 . 

Nov 8-Dee. 31 

Jan. l-Feb. 28 

63 

47 

126 

2 

1 

1 

11 

6 

23 

8 

8 

5 

8 

20 

Grahams to wn__ 

.Tan, 24-30 

Middleburg district 

ETatat- . ? 

Dec. 6-12 — 

Oct. 1-Dec. 5 


Do ' 

Durban 

Jan. l-Feb. 28 

Jan. 3-Apr. 3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Orange Free State 

Do 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 

Dec. 1-31 

‘ Do 

Jan. l-Feb. 28 

Bethulia district 

Dec. 6-12 

Bothaville district 

do 

1 

1 

18 

8 

, 3 


Transvaal 

Do 

Oct. 1-31 

Dec. 1-31 — . 

1 

Do._ 

Feb. 1-28 

4 

Johannesburg district- J 
Bloemhof district 

Mar. 1-20 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 

Yugoslavia 









Remarks 


October, 1925’ Oases, 88; .deaths, 
7 (colored). Oases, European, 
7. December, 1925. Oases, 78; 
deaths, 9. Colored* Oases, 73; 
deaths, 9 J anuary-February, 
1920: Cases, 163; deaths, 28. 
Colored, 


Do. 

European. On farm. 
Colored, 


Do. 

Outbreaks. 
Native. On farm. 


Outbreak. On farm. 

Jan. 1-Fcb, 21, 1926: Oases, 81; 
deaths, 12. 


YELLOW FEVEK 


Gold Coast 

Sept. 1-Dcc. 31 

4 

3 


Nigeria-, : - — 

August-Oetober 

3 

2 


Senegal 

November, 1925... 

3 

2 



X 
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RESULTS OF DICK TESTS MADE ON DIFFERENT GROUPS 

By R. E. Dyer, Surgeon, Assistant Director, Hygienic Laboratory, United States Public Health Service; 
W. P, Gaton, M. D., County Health Officer, Fairfax County, Vu.; and B. T. Sock rider, Laboratory 
Assistant, Hygienic Laboratory, United States Public Health Service 

The Dick tests reported in this paper were made during the latter 
part of 1924 and throughout the year 1925. They were made 
primarily for the purpose of standardizing various lots of toxin or 
for the examination of antitoxins for potency. A standard toxin 
furnished by the Doctors Dick was. used as the control toxin, and 
the reactions reported are all based on the reactions produced by 
that particular toxin except in 69 cases. In these 69 cases a toxin 
made and standardized at the Hygienic Laboratory was used. 

The standard toxin prepared by the Doctors Dick and the toxin 
made at the Hygienic Laboratory were made from cultures of the 
two Dick strains of scarlet fever streptococci known as Dick 1 and 
Dick II. The medium used for toxin production contained 1 per 
cent sheep’s blood. The final product was preserved with 0.5 per 
cent phenol. * 

Record syringes (% c. c.) fitted with J^-ineh 26-gauge needles 
were used. The test dose was 0.1 c. e. of a 1 : 1,750 dilution of the 
toxin. 

Control injections of toxin boiled one hour or properly diluted 
samples of the medium used in toxin production were made in the 
early subjects. On account of the small number of pseudo reactions 
noted (2.4 per cent), the use of a control was discontinued. The 
discontinuance of the control made it possible to use the control 
site for the injection of a second toxin or of a toxin-antitoxin mixture 
to assist in the titration of an antitoxin. 

* 

COMPARISON OF RESULTS ON DIFFERENT GROUPS 

Table 1 compares the results of the Dick tests at orphan asylums 
in Washington yrith the results in rural schools and in one group' of 
children from one of the residential suburbs of Washington. 

' 07386° — 26 1 ' ( 1159 ) 
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TABUS 1 


School 

Ago 

SoK 

Number 

tested 

Per omit 
positive 


Years 

3—1/1 

Mixed---- 

75 

50 

77.3 


tf-15 j 

...do 

715 

33 mrftl sohnnls _ 

4-21 

-..do 

1, 147 

72.5 

Do ' 

o~i/i 

...do 

1,030 

73, 0, 
38.3 

TSpisr»opftl Home ... 

0-15 

...do 

47 

City Orphan Asylum 

3-14 

...do 

80 

22.5 

"National 'Training Sehnnl _ 

33-20 

Male 

514 

i 10,2 

Whif.c .. 

13-20 

-..do 

303 

18 5 

Colored. .. - 

13-20 

...do 

211 

23,2 

St. Vincent's Orphan Asylum ... 

5-15 

Female.... 

348 

at 



Fifty per cent of the public school children tested by Doctor 
Nesbit (1) in Gary, Inch, gave positive Dick reactions. 

The degree of susceptibility in the groups shown in Table 1 may 
be compared to some of the results obtained with Schick tests. 
Doctor Zingher (2), quoting Doctor Knight, of the State Depart- 
ment of Health of New Jersey, states that 85 per cent of rural school 
children were found Schick positive. Kidder (3) found that 70.8 
per cent of the rural school children 5-14 years old in Vermont wore 
Schick positive. 

Zingher (4) found the following percentages Schick positive in 
various institutions: 

Cor cent 


New York Catholic Protectory-. 6. 7 

Institute of Mercy — 1 10. 5 

Dominican Convent 14, 8 


Doctor White (5) found that the percentage of positive reactions 
rises as the density of population decreases. He reported three 
private schools with 95.6, 98.1, and 97 per cent Schick positive 
reactions. 

TESTS OK, BUBAL SCHOOL CHILD BEK 

The Dick tests in rural schools noted in Table 1 were made on 
children in several of the schools in Fairfax County, Va. This 
county is in northern Virginia bordering the Potomac River. The 
population of Fairfax County is composed largely of farmers, with a 
sprinkling of Washington commuters. There arc no large towns in 
the county. Fairfax Courthouse, the county seat, is located 14 
miles from Washington and has a population of 600. The largest 
town, Falls. Church, lies 6 miles from Washington and has about 
2,500 inhabitants. Herndon, Vienna, and McLean, with 1,200, 800,. 
and 800 inhabitants, respectively, are the only oth§r towns of any 
size in the county . 

Table 2 shows the ages of the children and the size of the reactions 
of the:tests for all the children tested in the county. 
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Table 2 


June 11, 1920 


Age 

-H 

+4-1 

+++> 

++++> 

+++++» 

Total 

positive 

Nega- 
tive 3 

Total 

tested 

Per cent 
positive 

4 years 

1 





1 

1 

2 

50. 0 

R yaars 

3 

1 




4 

0 

4 

100. 0 


31 

22 

10 



63 

17 

80 

78. 7 

7 years 

38 

37 

13 

1 


89 

30 

119 

74.8 

ft yAar<5 

33 

30 

17 


i 

81 

39 

100 

81,0 

ft yaars . _ 

35 

47 

38 

2 


102 

35 

137 

74. 5 

ltfyeais _ 

35 

30 

9 

1 


81 

31 

112 

72. 3 

M years 

42 

33 

12 

3 


90 

30 

120 

75,0 

T2 years 

35 

29 

6 

4 


74 

27 

101 

73.3 

13 years 

31 

38 

7 

1 


77 

43 

120- 

64.2 

H years 

26 

27 

5 



S 8 

24 

82 

70.7 

15 years - 

21 

25 

4 



60 

18 

68 

73.5 

16 years 

13 

15 

4 



32 

17 

49 

05. 3 

17 years 

7 

8 

5 

i 


21 

35 

36 

58. 3 

Ifi years __ _ 

2 

3 

1 



6 

4 

10 

60. 0 

1 9 vears 

1 

2 




3 

2 

5 

60.0 

20 years 







i 1 

1 

00.0 

21 years 







1 

1 

00.0 








. . .. . 



Total 

354 

353 

111 

13 

l 

I 832 ' 

315 

i" 147 

72. S 


, J -+• reactions show at least 1 diameter of 1 centimeter and less than 2 dentimeters length. -H- reactions 
show an average diameter of 2 to 3 centimeters. +++ reactions show an average diameter of 3 to 4 centi- 
meters. -f-f-f-f reactions show an average diameter of 4 to 5 centimeters. H — f — i — i — h reactions show an 
average diameter of 6 to 6 centimeters. , 

a A reaction measuring less than l centimeter in any diameter. 


From Table 2 it may be noted that age plays little part in the size 
of the reactions, although there is an apparent tendency for a larger 
proportion of the three plus reactions to fall in the earlier ages. 

There is a slight decrease in susceptibility as the age increases. 
This is more readily seen in Table 3, in which the children are 
divided into two age groups, G-10 and 11-15. As the children 
below 6 and over 3 5 years were few in number they have been omitted 
from this table. m 

Table 3 


Ago 

+ 

++ 

J L-l_ 

J | I L 


[ Total 

Negative 

Total 

Percent 

TTT 

TTTT 

T"t."rT*"r 

1 positive 

: 

tested 

positive 

6-10 years 

172 

172 

67 

4 

1 

416 

132 

342 

C&z* 

75. 9 

lli-lS years—-——..—..— 

155 

152 1 

34 

8 

0 

349 

71.0 



- Total 

327 

324 

101 

32 

1 

1 766 

274 

1,039 




In the above table the 3, 4, and 5 plus reactions form 17.3 per 
cent of the total positive reactions in the 6-10 age group and 12 
per cent in the 11-15 age group. The percentage of 3, 4, and 5 plus 
reactions among males was 15.9 and, among females, 14. 

Table 4 shows that a relatively greater immunity exists in the 
males than in the females, and that this difference increases with 
age. 
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I 1 A It UK 4 


4 years 

5 yeais , 

6 years 

7 years 

8 years 

9 years 

10 years 

1L years 

12 years 

18 yoais 

14 years — 

15 years 

16 years 

17 years 

18 years 

19 years 

20 years 

21 years 

Total. 


M ales j 

Fem 

Podavo 

Meg dive 

Positive 1 

l 

4 

36 

l 

“ 9 

27 

49 

W 

49 

43 

10 

38 

17 

22 

.65 

43 

18 

38 

51 

IS 

39 

41 

16 

31 

39 

24 

88 

25 

1.1 

3.1 

21 

10 

21 

n ! 

9 

21 

5 

10 | 

16 

1 1 

2 I 

A 

2 

2 

i 


I 

— — - 

110 

183 

413 

— 

- _ 

— 


ah vo 


8 

12 

0 

18 

13 

12 


11 

8 

S 

r> 


i 


ru 


Males 
(pei ernl 
positive) 


Females 
(per eorifc 
positive) 


50 0 

too. 0 

HO. 0 
78. I 
HI. 1 
08 t 

70 1 
73.9 

71 9 
01 . 1 ) 
or>.vH 

97.7 

or. o 

33.8 
38 3 

no o 
oo o 


77 J 

76.9 

80.9 
80.8 
74.6 
76.4 
75.0 
00.0 

75.0 

78.3 

72.4 

76.1 

71.4 
100.0 
00.0 


09 0 


75.7 


Doctor Nesbit (1), in tolling the schools of Gary, Jnd M found 10 
per cent of the males und 52 per cent of the females Dick positive. 
Table 5 shows the results in the various schools. The figures 
given for the cases of scarlet fever reported from the different com- 
munities are taken from the reports of the county health officer. 
In some instances there are notations taken from his report with re- 
gard to unreporied cases. 

Ta.bM‘1 5. 


School 


Navy 

Springfield 

Franconia 

Lineolnia - 

Cameron 

Falls Church. — 

Herndon 

F crest villo 

Anandnlo— 

Bailey's 

McLean 

Idylwood „ 

Oakton 

Contreville. 

Floris 

Oroveton 

Colchester 

Fairfax Courthouse. 

Vienna 

Snowden,, 

Potter's Hill... 

D ran.es villc ... 

Woodlawn 

Clifton 

Legato — . 


Bello Aire 

BlirkC— mm.*—' 

VVakefield,.. 

Lorton 

Ffttrriew. 

Woodburm..— — 
Lebanon... — 


Ctnraoier of location 


Rural., 
.do. 


..do. 

,.do. 


-do. 


Town, 
Town, 
Rural. 
do. 


population, 2,f>00.. 
population, 1,200*. 


do 

Town, population, 800 

Rural „* 

do 

do . 


do 

..do 
.....do. 
Town, 
Town, 
Rural., 
.do 


population, 600- , 
population, 800- 


.do_ 


.do.. 


Town, population, 300- 

Rural 

do 

do 


-do. 


-do. 


——do* 
do. 


<}0« 

do* 



Cases of 

1 


School 
cm oil* 
merit 

scarlet 
fever m 
commu* 

Number 

Per cent 

nity Jan., 
1921), lo 

tested 

positive 


Sept , 




1926 



32 

86 

17 

8 

100.0 

0 

r» 

too.o 

60 

1 3 

19 

94.7 

51 

0 

25 

92.0 

36 

1ft 

9 

88,8 

311 

17 

51 

SC. 2 

221 

ir> 

68 

84.4 

179 

2 

61 

S3, 6 

46 

4 

18 

S3, 8 

195 

4 

82 

71 

ao 

280 

U4 

82.4 

43 

1 

22 

rr, 2 

225 

36 

74 

77.0 

50 

H 

21 | 

76,4 

1(50 

7 i 

J05 ! 
38 j 

76.1 

60 

0 

72.8 

26 

0 

U 

72.7 

165 

49 

51 

72,6 

148 

35 

00 

71.0 

61 

7 

16 

68,7 

78 

*5 

43 

62.7 

55 ! 

0 

40 

62,5 

51 : 

n 

80 

60.0 

134 

7 

50 

56,0 

33 

0 

9 

56.5 

38 

* 18 

n 

515 

IS 

* 18 

13 

53,9 

71 

M0 

42 

50,0 

Si 

5 

8 

50.0 

80 

1 16 

32 

40.6 

SO 

* 9 

14 

35.7 

25 

12 

6 

3X3 

mo 

Li 

50 

*9 

16 


1 A tew unoopoeted eases. 


* Many unroported cases. 
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Juno 11, 1926 


DICK TESTS ON CHILDREN OF THE SAME FAMILY 

Rist and Weiss (6), Zingher (2), and others have noted the tendency 
of children of the same family to give similar reactions to the Schick 
test, and that in case of variations, as a rule, the younger children 
have shown positive reactions and the older negative, the reverse of 
this being very rare. 

Table 6 shows that in response to the Dick test the children of the 
same family showed similar reactions in the majority of instances. 
In the families where disagreement in the reactions of different 
children were noted, it was by no means rare for a younger child to 
be negative and an older child positive. 


Table 6. 




Number 

1 

Family groups of two or more children - 

263 

2 

Family groups showing all children Dick positive 

151 

3 

Family groups showing all children Dick negative 

30 

14 

Family groups showing younger children Dick positive and older children Dick negative. 

41 

*5 

Family groups showing younger children Dick negative and older children Dick positive. 

25 

6 

Family groups of three or more children showing other combinations of reactions 

10 


J Age and sex distribution approximately the same in groups 4 and 5. 


* COMPARISON OF TWO TOXINS 

In addition to the standard Dick toxin used on all but 69 of the 
children a second injection was made at the same time with varying 
dilutions of toxins made at the Hygienic Laboratory. One of the 
Hygienic Laboratory toxins, known as NY5-391, was made with 
media which did not differ essentially from the media uSed by the 
Doctors Dick in the manufacture of their standard toxin. Cultures 
of scarlet fever streptococci other than the Dick strains were used 
for toxin production, part of a single hatch of media being inoculated 
with strain NY5, and a second part with strain 391. The toxins 
from the two strains were mixed after filtration, the resulting mixture 
being “referred to as NY5-391. 

The standardization of toxin NY5-391 was carried to the point 
where it had been determined that a dilution of 1:14,250 was too 
weak and a dilution of 1:13,000 too strong. At a dilution of 
1:13,500 this toxin and the Dick standard toxin gave 34 positive 
reactions and 19 negative each on 54 children. The remaining child 
gave a reaction measuring 10 by 14 mm. to the Dick standard toxin 
and 5 by 5 mm. to the NY5-391 toxin. The 34 children showing 
positive reactions to both toxins gave, on the average, a little stronger 
reaction to the Dick standard toxin. 

;Sixty-one children tested with the Dick standard toxin and with 
toxin NY5-391 in a dilution of 1:14,000 showed 51 positive’Umi 
10 negative, with no disagreeing reactions. In this school the 
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positive reactions to the two toxins were practically the same size, 
the Dick toxin reactions being a shade larger on the average. 

Two schools, with a total of 48 children, tested on the same day 
with the Dick standard toxin and with toxin NY5-391, in a dilution 
of 1:14,000, gave 17 positive and 31 negative to the. Dick standard 
toxin and 18 positive and 30 negative to toxin NY, r >-39l. Of these 
14 positive and 24 negative agreed, whereas 4 were positive to the 
Dick standard and negative to toxin NY5-391 and 6 were positive to 
toxin NY5-391 and negative to the Dick standard toxin. Where 
both tests were positive the reactions to the Dick standard averaged 
slightly larger. 

The disagreeing reactions with the reactions of other members 
of the same families arc given in Table 7. 

Table 7 






Houotions 

Child 

Age 

Sex 

School 

Standard 

Dick 

toxin, 

dilution 

1:1,750 

Toxin 
NY 5 -391, 
dilution 
1:14,009 

,T„ O.i 

Years 

13 

9 

V 

Lorton 

7X10 

0 

o 

S. G.i 

M 

do 

0 

Sim 

8 

M 


10X11 
8X 9 

0 

r>x o 
0 
0 

1? T1 1 

9 

F 


n id 

11 

M 

do 

F: 

8 

M 


12X20 
7XU 
8X 9 

0 

ox o 

7X 9 
12X17 

o 

a. b 

7 

M 

Lebanon 

n B5 

7 

M 

Lorton * 

E. B.« 

9 

M 

do 

A.B.* 

11 

M 

do 

0 

0 

14X21 
18X19 
f»X f» 
0 

"FT. TT , 

6 

M 

do - 

7X 9 
o 

fl. B» 

7 

F 

Lebanon . 

D BA 

9 

F 


0 

A. B * 

11 

F 

do. _ 

0 

0 

«. M.T . . . 

9 

F 

do „ „„„„ 

8X10 

ex o 
0 

S. M.t i — 

10 

F 


0 

0 

o 

J. 

6 

F 


A, S 

18 

M 

do-- 

8X11 

8X10 

P. XT 

14 

F 

do 

o; 




1 Same family. * Same family. 

3 History of scarlet fever in 1922; see Table H, * Hume fmmly, 

* History of scarlet fever m 1921; see 'ruble 8. * Same family. 


The results shown in Table 7 are at least suggestive of a difference 
in the two toxins used (7-8). 

RESULTS OP TESTS MADE ON PERSONS WUO GIVE HISTORIES OP HAVING 
HAD SCARLET PEVER 

At the time the tests wore made each individual was asket^if he 
or she had over had scarlet fever. The replies in many instances 
were vague; a groat majority were sure they had never had scarlet 
fever and a few stated that they had had the disease. It is interesting 
to note that in the Fairfax Oounty schools of those children who st ated 
that they had had scarlet fever 17 wore positive on test and 5 
IMgative. 
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■ The reactions of the 22 who gave a fairly definite history of scarlet 
fever are shown in Table 8. 

Table 8 


School 

Case 

Age 

Sex 

Year 

of 

scarlet- 

fever 

attack 

Dick test reaction 

Positive 

Negative 

Clifton 

B. R 

14 

F 

1923 

1 16X21 


flnlehester 

M. S 

15 

F 

1916 

10X11 


Fairfax 

G. P 

10 

M 

i 1922 

19X19 


Do- 

R. S 

13 

F 

1923 


GX6 

FI nr if, 

A. A 

17 

F 

mmm 


0 


A. H 

17 

F 

1918 

15X27 


Groveton 

E. T.2 

14 

F 

1922 



Do 

N. T.2 

10 

F 

3922 

11X13 


Do 

T. R 

14 

M 

1922 

15X20 


Lor ton 

S. D. 3 

8 

M 

<1922 

10X11 


Do 

P. S.s 

8 

M 

*1921 

12X20 



M. D 

12 

F 

1923 

27X40 


Do 

L. A 

13 

M 

1915 


6 

Oak ton . 

N. M.« 

10 

F 

E WtmM 



Do 

E. M.« 

11 

M 

<1923 



Do 

H. R 

15 

F 

< 1921 



Do 

B. S 

14 

F 

< 1921 

jjg/F'J 

Do 

N. F 

18 

F 

1919 

18X21 


Vienna 

j. r.e 

6 

M 

< 1923 

14X22 


Do r 

E. P 6 

8 

F 

1923 

16X26 


Do 

G. F 

7 

F 

1923 

18X26 


Do " 

M. H 

10 

M 

4 1921 


6X5 


■ ■ 







J Reactions expressed in millimeters. 

2 Same family, 
a See Table VII. 

< Diagnosis confirmed by the county health officer and case placed under quarantine. 

# Same family. 

« Same family. 

The results for the rural schools shown in Table 8 may bo com- 
pared with the results obtained in the groups tested in the city of 
Washington and set forth in Table 9. 


Table 9 


Year of scarlet fever 
attack 

School 

Number 
of eases 

Dick 

positive 

Dick 

negative 

, 

1907 

N. T. S.i 

1 

1 

0 

1909. . 

do 

1- 

1 

0 

1910 - 

do .... 

1 

0 

3 

1911. j 

do.... 

1 

0 

1 

1912 


3 

0 

1 

1913 


4 

j 

3 

1914 


2 

0 

2 

1915 


3 

0 

2 


do 

2 

0 

2 

1917 

do._ 

4 

0 

4 

1917 

Suburb 2 

1 

1 

0 

1918 

N. T. S 

3 

ft 

2 

3919 

E. H.3 

1 

0 

1 

3920 .. 

N. T. S . . 

3 

0 

8 

1921 

do 

2 

1 

1 

1921 

E. Ii t 

! 1 

0 

1 

1921 

St. V.< 

21 

0 

21 

1922 

N. T. S 

4 

1 

H 

1923.... 

do., 

2 

0 

2 

1923 

Suburb.. 

2 

1 

1 

1924 

N. T. 8 

5 

0 i 

5 

1924 

E. H 

1 

(1 

1 

1924 

W. C. O. AA 

30 

1 

9 

1925 

St. V 

3 

0 

3 





i 


1 National Training School for Boys. 
3 Residential suburb of Washington. 
3 Episcopal Home. 

< St.< Vincent’s Orphan Asylum. 

* Washington City Orphan Asylum. 
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Table 10 gives in detail the positive reactions noted in Table 9. 

Table 10 


Year of scarlet-favor 
attack 

School 

Case 

Ago 

Sox 

l>tok tost 
reaction 

ion? 

N. T. S 

R. Cl 

is 

M. 

10X12 

1909 


F. Q 

20 

M 

12X17 

if)tn 

do 

J. II 

20 

M 

35X14 

1021 

do 

XI. A 

17 

M 

17X15 

1922 

do 

E. T 

14 

M 

10X f> 

1917 

Suburb - 

J. A 

9 

F 

22X25 

7 XU 
10X10 

1923 _ 


E. T 

9 

F 

1924 

w. e. o. a 

c. n 

8 

F 

: 

. 





The high percentage of positive Dick reactions found in Fairfax 
County children giving a history of previous scarlet fever is compared 
to the low percentage found in Washington institutions. This dif- 
ference may possibly' be explained by difference in degree and fre- 
quency of exposure in city and rural children, or the difference in 
the two groups may be regarded as lending some weight to the sug- 
gestion that somewhat different toxins are produced by different 
strains of scarlet fever streptococci. 

SUMMARY 

1. Dick tests made on rural and surburban school children and 
children in city institutions gave a higher percentage of* positive 
reactions among the rural and surburban groups. 

2. A relatively greater immunity was found to exist in males than 
in females, and this difference was found to increase with ago. 

3. When two or more children from one family wore tested there 
was a tendency for the reactions on the different children to agree. 
When disagreement occurred, the younger children were more often 
positive and the older children more often negative although the 
reverse was not rare. 

4. Differences in reactions caused by toxins produced by different 
streptococci of scarlatinal origin are noted, with the suggestion 
that different strains of scarlet fever streptococci may produce 
different toxins. 

IU3FJBBJ5NCUS 

(1) Nesbit, 0. B.: (1925) J, A. M. A., U : 805. 

(2) Zingher, A.: (1921), J. A. M. A., 77 : 885. 

(3) Kidder, C. W.: (1923) Public Health Bop., 38 : 603. 

(4) Zingher, A.: (1917) Arch. Int. Med,, 20 ; 392. 

(5) White, B. W,: (1923) Bob. Med, & Burg, Jour., ISO : 1026. 

(6) Hist aud Weiss: (1922) Ann. do Med., 12 ; 356. 

(7) Kirkbride ami Wheeler: (1924) Pro<\ Boe. Kxp. Biol* Sc Med., 22 : 85. 
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SUMMARY OF PROVISIONAL BIRTH, DEATH, AND INFANT- 

MORTALITY FIGURES IN THE BIRTH-REGISTRATION AREA, 

1925 1 

The Department of Commerce announces that birth rates for 1925 
were lower than for 1924 in 2(i of the 30 States for which figures for 
the two years are shown in the following summary. The highest 
1925 birth rate (28.8 per 1,000 population) is shown for North 
Carolina and the lowest (15.1) is for Montana. 

Death rates for 1925 were higher than for 1924 in 16 of the 30 States 
shown for both yearn. The highest 1925 death rate (14.C per 1,000 
population) is shown for Vermont and the lowest (7.7) for Montana 
and North Dakota. 

Infant-mortality rates for 1925 were generally higher than those 
for 1924, 19 of the 30 States showing higher rates in 1925. The 
highest 1925 infant-mortality rate (90.4) appears for Maryland and 
the lowest (51.2) for Oregon. Infant-mortality rates are shown 
for both years for 48 cities of 100,000 population or more in 1920. 
For 24 of these cities the 1925 infant-mortality rates were higher 
than those for the previous year. The highest 1925 infant-mortality 
rate among these cities (96.7) was for Norfolk and the lowest (44,9) 
for Seattle. 


Births and deaths {exclusive of stillbirths ), with rates per 1,000 population , and 
infant mortality , in the birth registration area , 1925 



Number, 1925 

j 

Kate per 1,000 popu- 
lation 

Deaths 
. under 1 
year per 

Area 

; 


Deaths 

! 

Births j 

Deaths 

1,000 

births 


Births 

All ages 

Under 1 
year 

j 

1925 ; 

1924 

1925 

1924 

1925 

1924 

Total <* — 

1,727,467 

955,074 

123, 512 

21.2 

22.6 

U.7 

11.8 

71.5 

71.0 

STATES 

California 

85, 090 

56,702 

6,850 

20.4 

22,2 

13.0 

14.6 

08.7 

07.1 

Connecticut. — 

29,080 

17,682 

2, 180 

18.9 

21.1 

11.3 

11.3 

73.5 

68.7 

Delaware. 

4,074 

3,115 

422 

19.7 

19.0 

13.1 

13.0 

90.3 

t 05,0 

Florida 

29,042 

30,872 

2, 188 

23.0 

21.8 

13.4 

12.9 

75.3 

j 31.8 

Illinois 

135,439 

81, 597 

9,826 

19.1 

19.0 

11.5 

11,8 

72. r> 

! 71,0 

Indiana 

64,342 

47,760 

36,716 

38,632 

4,370 : 

20.8 

22.3 

l 12.5 

12.2 

07.9 

05,2 
64, 0 

Iowa-- — 

24, 263 

2,672 j 

19.7 

20.3 

10,0 

9.8 

55.9 

Kansas.. 

18, 521 

2,261 

20.3 

21.0 

10.2 

9.9 

61,0 

59.0 

64,6 

Kentucky __ r 

63,002 

17,372 

28,110 
10, 792 

4,437 

1,332 

25.1 

26,9 

[ 11.2 

10.8 

13.8 

70.4 

70.7 

Maine 

22.1 

23.7 

13.7 

80.8 

Maryland 

33,734 

21, 625 

3,049 

21.6 

22.8 

I 13.9 

33.8 

90.4 

86.2 

Michigan 

99, 022 

49, 322 

7,381 

23,1 

24.1 

11.5 

11.6 

74.5 

72.3 

Minnesota „ 

53,776 
45, 183 

25,439 
22, 158 

3,246 

20.6 

22.0 

9.7 

9.7 | 

60.4 

56.7 

Mississippi 

3,094 

25. 2 

24.4 

12.4 

11,8 

68.5 

71.3 

Montana 

10, 185 

5,159 

709 

15! 1 

10.2 

1 7.7 

7.9 

69.0 

66.9 

Nebraska 

28,739 

32,371 

1,673 

21,0 

22.4 

| 9-0 ! 

9.2 

68.4 

65.3 

New Hampshire 

9,404 

6,565 

717 

20.8 

22.5 

! 14.5 

14.2 

76.2 ( 

79.5 

New Jersey 

74, 181 

42, 193 

5, m 

20.6 

22.3 

1 11.7 

11.9 

68.9 

70,0 

New York 

229, 714 

142,491 

15,453 

20.0 

21.1 

j 12.8 

12.7 

67,8 

69.2 

North Carolina 

80,882 

31,471 

6,387 

28.8 

32.2 

! 11.2 

12.2 

79.0 

82.3 


* Birth registration area exclusive of Massachusetts, Utah, and West Virginia for both years, The 
1925 data for Massachusetts and Utah are incomplete; West Virginia was not in the registration area in 1924. 

1 Exclusivo of Massachusetts and Utah, from which complete transcripts for 1925 have not been 
received. 
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Births and deaths ( exclusive of stillbirths) , with rates per 1,000 population , and 
infant mortality , m the birth registration arm , 1925 — Continued 



Number, 1925 

Rate per 1,000 popu- 
lation 

Area 


Deaths 

Births 

Deaths 

Births 

All ages 

Under 1 
year 

1925 

1924 

1925 

1924 

states— C ontinued 








North Dakota 

13,235 

4, 960 

1,011 

20.6 

22.2 

7.7 

7.6 

Ohio 

126,877 

73, 605 

8,841 

19. 0 

21.2 

11.4 

11.2 

Oregon - - 

15,425 

9, 603 

789 

37.9 

18.8 

13.1 

11.4 

Pennsylvania 

214,916 

115, 604 

17,633 

22.7 

24,2 

12.2 

32.3 

Rhode Island . 

14,400 

8,225 

3,048 

21.2 

22.4 

12.1 

32.5 

Vermont.. 

7,487 

5,133 

545 

21.2 

21.0 

14.6 

13.8 

Virginia - 

01, 199 

29, 276 

4,935 

24.6 

26. 5 

11.8 

32.0 

Washington 

24, 721 

15, 277 

1,396 

16.4 

17.4 

10.1 

10.0 

West Virginia 

45,311 

17, 153 

3,615 

27.7 

(*) 

10. 5 

( 6 ) 

Wisconsin 

57,324 

29, 285 

3,845 

20.1 

21.4 

10.3 

10.2 

Wyoming 

4,833 

1,891 

309 

23.1 

24.1 

8.2 

9, 5 

registbation cities 








California: 








Alameda 

m 

319 

28 

16. 5 

17.1 

10.0 

30.1 

Bakersfield 

705 

388 

(1 

30.0 

31.7 

36.5 

19.2 

Berkeley 

893 

028 

44 

13 5 

14.1 

9.5 

9.8 

Eureka 

429 

275 

23 

31.7 

30.8 

20.3 

J9.1 

Presno.- _ 

1,234 

531 

86 

21.1 

24.9 

9.1 

9.9 

Glendale 

713 

523 

29 

33 5 

39.8 

24. 6 

24,8 

Long Beach 

2,133 

3,261 

107 

23.4 

27.8 

13.8 

14.4 

Los Angeles 

18,691 

31,474 

3,246 

( c ) 

( c ) 

( c ) 

(*> 

Oakland 

4,490 

2,588 

233 

17.7 

18.4 

10.2 

11.2 

Pasadena - 

1,289 

824 

59 

22.7 

24.9 

14,5 

15.3 

Pomona _ _ 

352 

218 

- 38 

22.9 

23.0 

14,2 

13.8 

Richmond 

371 

323 

38 

16.5 

16.2 

5,5 

6.0 

Riverside 

575 

388 

53 

<o 

26.3 

( e ) 

17.8 

Sacramento 

2,040 

1,392 

156 

28.2 

28.6 

19.3 

17.6 

■ San Bernardino. - - 

879 

520 

79 

38. 5 

35.9 

22.8 

23.3 

San Diego 

2,458 

1,770 

135 

23.2 

23.1 

36.7 

17.3 

San Pranciseo 

8, 635 

7, 397 

479 

15.5 

16.5 

13.3 

13.6 

San Jose 

886 

499 

41 

20.3 

20. G 

11. 5 

11.1 

Santa Ana - 

585 

272 

35 

30,0 

28.7 

14.0 

17.2 

Santa Barbara— 

551 

339 

42 

22.9 

20.4 

14,1 

12,1 

Santa Oim 

240 

198 

10 

22.0 

21.4 

18.1 

19.3 

Santa Monica « 

596 

361 

36 

30.7 

33.2 

18,6 

21,2 

Stockton 

896 

582 

64 

38.9 

20.2 

12.3 

13.4 

Vallejo.-- - 

235 

371 

15 

8.8 

8.8 

6.4 

7.5 

Venice - - 

125 

107 

8 

8.6 

30.2 

7.4 

9.1 

Connecticut: 







Anaemia _ _ 

284 

156 

27 

14.9 

36, 0 

8 2 

8,2 

Biidgcport- - 

3,060 

1,541 

164 

(«) 

(«) 

(<) 

{*) 

Bristol - 

693 

220 

49 

24.1 

25.2 

8,9 

8.9 

Danbury town ... 

521 

367 

48 

23.3 

23.2 

16.4 

14,3 

Derby _ rr . _._. TT 

421 

389 

34 

33.7 

35,9 

15,1 

14.(5 

East Hartford town--, 

145 

93 

10 

10.6 

11.2 

6.8 

7.5 

Enfield town __ 

281 

109 

23 

21,9 

23.4 

8,5 

10.7 

Pflirfifild town _ 

179 

95 

10 

32,3 

16,7 

6.6 

7,8 

. Greenwich town. - -- -- 

457 

264 

24 

18.0 

19.2 

10.4 

10.6 

Hartford - 

3,943 

2,051 

284 

24.6 

25,9 

12.8 

11.6 

Manchester town 

451 

213 

30 

21.4 

22.2 

10. 1 

8,7 

Meriden town - 

754 

466 

42 

20.3 

19.4 

32.8 

12.4 

M iddletown town — 

575 

550 

33 

25.1 

26.3 

24,0 

22.2 

Milford town 

132 

136 

7 

9.8 

12,2 

10.1 

9,3 

Naugatuck. r 

131 

97 

6 

8,0 

30.4 

5.9 

5.5 

- NOW Britain 

1.646 

632 

170 

24.2 

24.8 

9.3 

9. 6 

New; Haven-- 

3,818 

2,172 

252 

21.3 

22.9 

12,1 

12.2 

New 'London. 

*, ; Norwalk - 

739 

. ' 642 

424 

406 

51 

35 

25. 4 
2l 6 

27,8 

24.0 

14.6 
13 '7 

14. 5 

12. 5 

1 Norwich town 

768 

501 

68 

'25.2 

27.2 

Ifl 4 

17*3 


* Not In the registration area in 1924. « Population not estimated* 


Deaths 
under 1 
year per 
1,000 
births 


1925 

1924 

76.4 

66.7 

69.7 

60.6 

51.2 

53.6 

82.0 

78.5 

72.8 , 

79.9 

72.8 

70.2 

80.6 

77,0 

56. 5 

56.2 

79.8 

(*) 

67.1 

64,7 

63.9 

64.3 

53.2 

50.4 

86.5 

96.2 

49. 3 

50.3 

53.0 

58.1 

09,7 

60.8 

40.7 

47.8 

50.2 

40. C 

66.7 

65.6 

51.9 

65.5 

45.8 

45.3 

51.1 

69.0 

48.5 

60.2 

92.2 

91.4 

76.5 ! 

69,7 

80.9 

303.0 

54.9 

54. 7 

55.5 

55.7 

46.3 

62.1 

59.8 

113.3 

76.2 

63.4 

41,7 

29.9 

60.4 

54,8 

71.4 

64.4 

63.8 

66.7 

64.0 

73,4 

95.1 

116.3 

53.6 

55.9 

82.6 

79.6 

92.1 

63,8 

80.8 

72.0 

69.0 

07,1 

83,9 

67,0 

55,9 

73.X 

52. 5 

69.3 

72,0 

01.8 

66.5 

52.5 

55.7 

67,3 

57.4 

70.1 

53.0 

63.7 

45.8 

65.5 

103.3 

77,1 

60.0 

72,1 

69,0 

50,3 

64.5 

58,2 

88 A 

70 *> 
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Births and deaths (exclusive of stillbirths ), with rates per 1,000 population, and 
infant mortality, in the birth registration, area , 7 ntin ued 


Area 


reg rsTE at to m cm as— con Lnued 


Connecticut— -Cout inued . 

Orange town 

Stamford town 

Stonmgton town 

Stratford town 

Torringtou town 

Wallingford town 

Water bury 

Windham town 


Delaware: 

Wilmington. 


District of Columbia: 
Washington 


Florida: 

Jacksonville-. 
Key West..., 
Miami 


Pensacola 

St. Petersburg. 
Tampa 


Illinois: 

Alton 

Aurora 

Belleville 

Berwyn J 

Bloomington. 


Blue Island 

Cairo 

Canton 

CeolmUn... 

Champaign. 


Chicago 

Chicago Heights.. 

Cicaro 

Danville 

Decatur 


Bast St. Louis, 

Elgin 

Evanston 

Forest Park... 
Freeport 

Galesburg 

Granite City. . 

Herrin 

Jacksonville... 

Joliet 

Kankakee 

Kewance 

La Salle 

Lincoln 

Mattoon 


Maywood 

Moline 

Murphysboro. 

Oak Park 

Ottawa., 


Pekin.. 

Peoria 

Quincy 

Buck Island 
Rockford.. - 


« Population not estimated.'' 


Number, 1925 

Rate pet 1,030 pc 
latum 

pu 

tha 

Dot) Mu* 
tuidei I 
yo u per 

1 .000 
b»rths 

Births 

Deaths 

Births 

Dot 

All ages 

T r nder 1 
year 

1925 

1921 

1925 

1924 

1925 

1924 

m 

208 

18 

19.8 

Q‘? 0 

13,6 

U.O 

46.3 

60,0 

1, 120 

578 

82 

24 1 

20 0 

12 1 

11.8 

73.2 

67 2 

157 

109 

5 

11 5 

30. 0 

10.0 

9. 1 

31.8 

oa i 

207 

119 

0 

12 9 

15.2 

7.4 

as 

13 o 

72, o 

4S5 

198 

32 

18 0 

20,8 

7.6 

9.5 

66 0 

56. 6 

140 

12.8 

8 

11 2 

14.9 

10. 2 

8. 4 

57. 1 

43 2 

2, m 

1, 083 

183 

(«•) 

(') 

c> 

(n 

82. 0 

77 0 

321 

199 

24 

22 2 

24.1 

13.7 

12. 4 

74.8 

49 1 

2,345 

1, 435 

204 

19.2 

19.2 

11.8 

11.7 

87.0 

90 9 

9, 107 

7,015 

790 

17.7 

19.1 

13.6 

13.5 

87 5 

70.0 

2,507 

1,947 

197 

20 3 

25. 1 

ro 4 

19. 1 

78 6 

93. 2 

317 

211 

20 

23, 1 

25 <5 

15 4 

R 0 

91. 5 

84, 0 

2,421 

1,398 

242 

34.7 

25. 0 

20.0 

14.1 

100.0 

101. 7 

6G9 

409 

83 

20 1 

28.0 

18. 5 

19.0 

124. 1 

99 0 

791 

652 

61 

29 5 

19. 0 

21.3 

19.3 

80 9 

88 9 

2,251 

1,271 

' 174 

23 8 

20. a 

13. 4 

10.0 

77.3 

61. » 

655 

390 

00 

24 4 

25. 7 

14 6 

M. 6 

91.6 

91. 2 

1,025 

527 

73 

25 5 

25.3 

13. 1 

12. 6 

70.1 

54 0 

504 

345 

22 

i8. 7 

37. 5 

12.8 

12. 5 

43, 7 

79. G 

303 

164 

24 

10. 1 

15.9 

8.7 

7.1 

79 . 2 

52 1 

597 

433 

47 

19. 6 

IS. 1 

3i. a 

13. 5 

78, 7 

73. 1 

380 

180 

31 

29 3 

29. 8 

13.7 

11. i 

SO. 3 

72. 9 

224 

SOI 

29 

1U 

18.9 

19, 3 

37.7 

120.5 

HI. 2 

230 

190 

25 

21. 4, 

21.7 

17.2 

U 6 

105.0 

71. 1 

273 

350 

14 

19.4 

24.7 

11.1 

12.0 

51.3 

91.2 

409 

236 

38 

22. 5, 

21.8 

13.0 

12. 1 

92 . 9 

92.3 

59, 639 

34, 318 j 

4,459 

19.9 

20.0 

1 1, 5 

X12 

74.8 

70. H 

384 

• 231 

45 

17.4 

19. 5 

10. 4 

9.2 

117.2 

82. ft 

595 

349 

, 50 

9.0 

10.4 

5.6 

4.8 

84. 0 

87.8 

S37 

671 

83 

22. 6 

21.3 

15.4 

14.3 

105, 1 

75.6 

1, 120 

000 

74 

20.9 

20,6 

12.3 

11.5 

65.7 

77.0 

1,454 

Sf,0 

138 

20,4 

20. 6 

12. 5 

11.9 

04,0 

105,7 

635 

705 

31 

19.0 

22.1 

21.1 

21.5 

48.8 

58, 0 

1,523 

i 570 

60 

34.8 

34,7 

13.0 

11.2 

43.2 

48.2 

92 

90 

3 

7.0 

6. 8 

6.0 

9,0 

32.6 

112,6 

487 

308 

20 

23.5 

24.6 

14.0 

15.2 

53.4 

49. f* 

572 

340 

37 

23.0 

24.0 

13.7 

14.0 

617 

64, 2 

559 

224 

61 

30. 8 

32. 3 

12.3 

12.2 

109. 1 

83. 2 

255 

164 

20 

19.1 

26,4 

12.3 

n.t 

102.0 

94. t 

337 

511 

23 

21.2 

20.1 

32.1 

32.6 

68,2 

71.1) 

747 

527 

71 

18.4: 

19.9 

13.0 

11.9 

95.0 

91.2 

465 

248 

30 

25. 2 

$ 

OO 

13.4 

14.0 

77.4 

74,6 

379 

J90 

30 

19,2 

18. 5 

101 1 

10.0 

79,2 

91.0 

310 

161 

29 

22,3 

25.3 

11.6 

11,7 

.93, 5 

77.6 

238 

200 

19 

19.1 

21.7 

21.4 

mo 

79.8 

67.2 

330 

199 

27 

22,4 

25.3 

13,5 

15.7 

81.8 

89.9 

153 

123 

14 

10. 7 

12.8 

8.6 

7.4 

92, l 

67.8 

643 

347 

27 

19.0 

18.9 

10.2 

9.8 

42.0 

Gl.ft 

199 

295 

21 

15,9 

Hi. 1 

23.6 

12,0 

105. 5 

66. 3 

2,280 

757 

79 

! 44, 3 

43.5 

14.7 

14.4 

84. a 

29,4 

281 

im 

21 

i 24.3 

. 27.1 

13. 0 

is. n 

74.7 

68. 0 

320 

154 

23 

24.0 ; 24. 0 

11.6 

i 12.5 

71. 9 

66.9 

1,517 

1,120 

109 

18.6 

i 16.3 

13.8 

! 13.7 

7i. a 

84.5 

• 798 

585 

73 

I 20.4 

j 20. 4 

140 

) 14,3 

01. 5 

, 64. 0 

m 

325 

30 

! io.o 

! 11,5 

8. 1 

; as 

75, 2 

61. 1 

1. 67 K 

083 

83 

i 20. O 1 21.3 

go 


r.9 n 

W 4. 
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Births and deaths ( exclusive of stillbirths), with rates per 1,000 population, and 
infant mortality, in the birth registration ana, 1925 — Continued 


Area 

Number, 1925 

Rate per 1,000 popu- 
lation 

Deaths 
under 1 
year per 
1,000 
births 

Births 

Deaths 

Births 

Deaths 

All ages 

Under 1 
year 

1925 

1924 

1925 

1924 

1025 

1924 

registration cmE&— continued 










Illinois-Continued. 

1,394 

1,121 

119 

21.8 

22. 5 

17.5 

15. 5 

85.4 

60, 4 


3G9 

227 

33 

20. 5 

30.6 

15.1 

14.8 

82.7 

45.7 


207 

147 

10 

38.2 

18.8 

13.0 

13.2 

77.3 

60. 7 

Waukegan 

413 

213 

2G 

38.8 

20.4 

9.7 

10.2 

63.0 

68.0 

Indiana: 



■ 







Anderson - 

727 

401 

47 

21.5 

21.1 

11.8 

12.1 

64.6 

68. 8 

Bloomington 

435 

211 

45 

34.6 

35.1 

16,8 

13.7 

103.4 

52.8 

Clinton T_. 

m 

14G 

23 

13.9 

36.8 

10.7 

8.4 

123,7 

122.2 

( 1 raw fords ville 

187 

137 

13 

17.8 

18.0 

13.0 

16.4 

69. 5 

35.9 

East Chicago 

1,073 

409 

321 

23.5 

24.4 

ao 

10.3 

112.8 

339,5 

Elkhart 

004 

344 

41 

22.3 

23.4 

12.7 

11.1 

07.9 

54.7 

Ehvood 

284 

338 

17 

26. 3 

24.2 

12.8 

11.7 

59.9 

83.7 

Evansville 

1,640 

3, 161 

110 

17. 5 

19. 5 

32.4 

11.0 

67.1 

65,7 

Fort Wayne 

2, 381 

1,351 

352 

24.3 

25. 2 

11.8 

11.1 

63,8 

56.8 

Frankfort 

242 

385 

20 

18.5 

23.2 

14.2 

12.2 

82.6 

64.0 

Gary.. 

1,908 

1,030 

190 

26.0 

27.4 

13.4 

13.0 

05.1 

87.2 

Hammond..... 

1,276 

510 

97 

25.3 

27.0 

10.1 

0.1 

76.1 

72.5 

Huntington 

345 

385 

32 

21.7 

23.8 

11,6 

11.3 

02.8 

56.8 

Indianapolis 

6,890 

4,951 

479 

19.2 

20.9 

13.8 

13.1 

69. 5 

77.1 

Jeffersonville 

262 

380 

21 

25.9 

23.6 

17.8 

15,3 

80.2 

105.0 

Kokomo 

773 

384 

58 

21.0 

22.5 

10.4 

10.6 

75.0 

77.0 

La Porte 

403 

232 

27 

23.0 

24.7 

13.2 

11.0 

67.0 

35.5 

Lafayette .. .. 

681 

401 

50 

28,0 

29.1 

19.4 

mo 

73.4 

53.9 

Logansport 

397 

201 

20 

17.2 

18.7 

11.3 

11.0 

65. 5 

44. 5 

Marion.... 

m 

320 

35 

19,8 

21.0 

12,2 

11,9 

67.4 

64.6 

Michigan City. 

555 

293 

39 

27,3 

29.7 ! 

14.4 

14.6 

70.3 

70,2 

Mishawaka 

753 

282 

60 

45. 2 

45,9 

15. 7 

35.5 

79.7 

57, 1 

Muncie 

810 

473 

58 

19.3 

21,3 

11.1 

12.1 

70.8 

83.7 

New Albany 

645 

322 

25 

23.7 

23,4 

14.0 

13.7 

45.9 

42.7 

New Castle 

349 

181 

24 

20.0 

19.1 

10.7 

0,3 

68.8 

73.0 

Peru 

259 

155 

22 

20.4 

23.1 

12.2 

32,7 

84.9 

75.3 

Richmond 

445 

331 

33 

14.(5 

16.2 

mo 

10. 2 

74.2 ! 

57.4 

South Bend 

2, 340 

968 

145 

29,2 

30.9 

12.1 

12.0 

62.0 ! 

64.3 

Terre Haute 

1,272 

3,029 

130 

17.9 

21,0 

14, 5 

13.9 

102.2 i 

77,0 

V nnteonnes 

445 

301 

42 

24.4 

24,8 

36. 5 

16.7 

94 4 

91, 5 

Whiting 

2 11 

81 

20 

17.4 

21.5 

0.7 

7.0 

123.2 

82,7 

Iowa: 




; 






Boone i 

243 

347 

13 

19,0 

18,6 

11,5 

10.6 

53,5 

50.4 

Burlington J 

533 

387 

35 

20,2 

m2 

34.7 

12,0 

05. 7 

35.9 

Cedar Rapids 

918 

641 

55 

38,2 

18.0 

10.7 

10.4 

59.0 

68.1 

Clinton 

435 

401 

38 

36,5 

17.0 

15.2 

13.3 

87.4 

70.2 

Council Bluffs 

1,007 

528 

85 

25,3 

23.8 

18.3 

13.4 

84.4 

100. 1 

Davenport 

953 

090 

51 

18,2 

17.0 

13,3 

12,5 

53. 6 

64,4 

Dess Moines 

3,110 

1,518 

388 

22.1 

22.1 

10.7 ; 

10.8 

60.3 

57,3 

Dubuque 

906 

61S 

69 

22.1 

21,1 

15. 1 

14,7 

70,2 

73.9 

Fm fc Dodge 

457 

272 

34 

21.1 

23.1 

32.5 

10.2 

74,4 

68 7 

Fort Madison 

263 

173 

35 

23.4 

23.7 

10.4 

34.3 

133. 1 

74.6 

Iowa City 

460 

458 

44 

30. 5 

31. 5 

30, 0 

25.1 

94,4 

59. 7 

Keokuk. ...... 

347 

273 

20 

23.9 

24.1 

18.8 

17,3 

57* 6 

77* x 

Marshalltown . _ 

393 

311 

32 

23.3 

20.1 

18.4 

m2 

81, 4 

44,8 

Mason City 

537 

232 

32 

23.7 

23.2 

10.2 

11.4 

89.6 

34.6 

Museatittft 

318 

230 

16 

18.9 

18.2 

14. 0 

14.9 

80*3 

72. 1 

Gttumwa__- ..... , 

593 

353 

40 

22! 5 

22! 5 

13*4 

13.4 

67*g 

71,8 

Sioux; Citv 

1,788 

905 

159 

23.4 

23 5 

11 8 

11. 1 

8Slo 

m <7 

Waterloo..., 

746 

370 

37 

20.3 

20l3 

ma 

IO! 6 

40l 6 

Of. 1 

72. C 

Kansas: 










* Arkansas City 

881 

1|5 

23 

27.2 

27.3 

m2 

14.3 

80.4 

80,4 

Atohifwn , 

273 

205 

17 

18. 2 

16.9 

13,6 

13.0 


Sft K 

Chanute 

204 

130 

9 

20* 8 

27 0 

14 3 

14 g 

Us, 0 

' 44 1 

74*9 

Coffey vUle 

355 

168 

, 33 

21.9 

26.0 

1(U 

ml 9 

92 0 

sols 

El Dorado...^ 

242 

110 

45 

25.5 

81. 0 

n.fi 

1ft. ft 

m n 

43 a 
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Births and deaths (exclusive of stillbirths) , with rates per 1,000 population , and 
infant mortality , in the birth registration area , 1925 — Continued 


Area 

Number, 1925 

Rate per 1,000 popu- 
lation 

Deaths 
under 1 
year per 
1,000 
births 

Births 

Deaths 

Births 

Deaths 

All ages 

Under 1 
year 

1925 

1924 

1925 

1924 

1925 

1924 

registration cities— continued 

* 









Kansas— Continued. 










Emporia 

303 

215 

22 

24.7 

30.4 

17.6 

17.2 

72.6 

815 

Fort. Scott 

262 

213 

14 

22.3 

24.2 

18.1 

17.7 

53.4 

60.5 

Hutchinson 

498 

293 

29 

19.2 

20.4 

11.3 

10.1 

58.2 

53.6 

Independence 

219 

131 

13 

20. 1 

27.5 

12.0 

12.6 

59,4 

65.8 

Kansas City 

2, 685 

1, 653 

235 

23.1 

22.7 

14.2 

13.2 

87.5 

911 

Lawrence 

235 

184 

9 

19.0 

21.8 

119 

15.4 

38.3 

78.1 

Leavenworth 

300 

265 

35 

14.4 

14.9 

12.7 

14. 5 

116.7 

88.8 

Parsons . 

290 

221 

16 

19. 5 

21.1 

119 

11.7 

55.2 

411 

Pittsburg 

353 

174 

20 

18.4 

24,2 

9,1 

113 

56.7 

43,4 

Salina 

354 

199 

27 

22.7 

26.9 

12.7 

14.0 

76.3 

64. 6 

Topeka 7. 

1, 280 

796 

89 

23.1 

24.9 

114 

1U 

69,5 

70.0 

Wichita 

2,099 

1,093 

140 

23.8 

22 8 

12.4 

117 

00.7 

57.7 

Kentucky: 









* 

Ashland 

8/5 

375 

79 

35 8 

29.9 

15.3 

119 

90.3 

86.6 

Covington 

1, 503 

914 

99 

25. 8 

21.0 

15.7 

14.1 

65. 9 

64. 5 

Henderson 

259 

217 

30 

20. 6 

22 2 

17.3 

18.1 

115.8 

93,5 

Lexington 

90S 

978 

SI 

21.3 

22.7 

20.9 

22. 9 

812 

10i).0 

Louisville 

6, OSS 

4, 302 

494 

19.9 

21.2 

111 

13.5 

81.1 

710 

Newport 

559 

332 

52 

19 1 

17 5 

11.3 

10.5 

93.0 

H9. 7 

Owensboio 

5D 

343 

54 

24. 7 

26.2 

15. 6 

17.1 

99 3 

04. 4 

Paducah 

514 

473 

7i 

19. 9 

20.5 

18.3 

16. 3 

1410 

115.7 

Maine: 










Auburn 

2T7 

211 

24 

13 3 

14.4 

11.7 

10. 5 

86.6 

85. 6 

Augusta... 

319 

304 

26 

21. 8 

24. 9 

20.8 

22.8 

815 

96. 7 

Bangor 

575 

494 

43 

21.6 

21.2 

18.3 

19.4 

74.8 

67.7 

Bath 

100 

132 

IS 

9.4 

12.7 

7.4 

8.8 

108,4 

100.9 

Biddeford. 

592 

282 

45 

31.9 

30 U 

35 2 

117 

76.0 

85. 3 

Lewiston 

971 

601 

US 

27.9 

30. 6 

17.3 

16. 6 

1211 

117.8 

Portland 

3,627 

1,118 

105 

21.6 

21.8 

118 

14. 3 

615 

79.6 

Sanford town 

401 

130 

22 

34. 5 

39.2 

11.2 

9.7 

519 

00.1 

Water ville 

431 

185 

23 

29.9 

31.8 

12.8 

14.4 

53.4 

92.7 

Maryland: 










Annapolis... 

253 

146 

19 

20. 0 

21.3 

11.6 

U.9 

75. 1 

79.8 

Baltimore 

17,041 

11,648 

1,894 

21.4 

22.2 

14 6 

14.4 

818 

84.9 

Cumberland.. 

m 

509 

76 

26.9 

26.8 

15. 1 

13,9 

83,7 

79.0 

Frederick < 


258 

28 

28. 6 

20. 8 

214 

20.5 

814 

93.5 

Hagerstown 

658 

360 

59 

21.0 | 

22.1 

115 

13.0 j 

89.7 

79,3 

Michigan: 

Adrian i 

295 

202 

23 

i 

23.6 

24.4 

16.1 

i 

15. 6 

78.0 I 

43. 0 

Alpena 

291 

172 

23 

20. 5 

31.9 

15. 5 

119 

78.2 

70,0 

Ann Arbor... 

710 

708 

70 

32,4 

31.7 

319 

29.7 

105.7 

66.9 

Battle Creek.... 

875 

587 

83 

20,7 

19.4 

13,9 

13,2 

919 

80.1 

Bay City — 

1, 064 

632 

71 

21,8 

23.1 

12.9 

12.6 

66.7 

40.8 

Benton Harbor 

374 

213 

29 

26. 8 

30. 5 

15.3 

16.3 

77, 5 ; 

811 

Detroit 

31,953 1 

13, 587 

2,480 

25. 7 

25. 1 

10.9 

10.8 

77, 2 

78.9 

Escanaba 

454 

213 

29 

34. <» 

35.6 

10.3 

14.8 

63,9 

70.8 

Flint 

3,078 

1,007 

220 

23.6 

20.5 

7.7 

7.7 ; 

714 i 

08.9 

Grand Rapids 

3, 631 

1,767 

249 

23. 6 

22.3 

115 

10.3 

68.6 

52.9 

Hamtramek 

1,428 

353 

106 

17.5 

19.7 

4.3 

5.4 

71 2 ' 

JOS. 2 

Highland Park 

1,597 

559 

Si 

22.1 

22.9 

7.7 

8.2 

52.6 

71.7 

Holland 

323 

111 

37 

24. 6 

26.5 

8.4 

10.0 

52.6 

58. 1 

Ironwood.. 

371 

152 

24 

21.3 

23.2 

8.7 

114 

617 

121 2 

Ishpeming 

2L6 

131 

13 

20.6 

25, 5 

12. 5 

11.5 

60. 2 

58.0 

Jackson 

1099 

723 

, 95 

19,0 

20.2 

12. 5 

: 116 

8(14 

81.7 

, Kalamazoo 

1,262 

941 

92 

! 23.5 

26,4 

17.6 

: 16. 6 , 

72.9 

510 

J^ansing... 

1, 644 

747 

135 

! 23.2 

24, 3 

10. 0 

; io.7 

82, 1 

*74.7 

Marquette... 

385 

18$ 

32 

28.7 

27. 7 

14. 0 

' 14.0 

83. 1 

7.8,8 

Monroe. .... 

374 

150 

29 

1 26.3 

24. 2 

10. 5 

i 114 

77. 5 

144. 1 

Muskegon.... 

1,136 

510 

104 

26.4 

28.0 

118 

12.2 

915 

f 70. 8 

Owosso * 

367 

219 

28 

25 H 

23.8 

15.4 

13. « 

76.3 

03, 3 

Pontiac 

1,059 

671 

hi 

| 22.3 

22. 3 

, 14.1 

; 14,3 

70,5 

82.8 

Port Huron 

727 

399 

75 

I 24. 3 

24. 1 

1 13.3 

1 14.3 

103.2 

7&1 
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Births and deaths ( exclusive of stillbirths ), with rates per 1 ,000 population , and 
infant mortality, in the birth registration area, 1925 — (Continued 



Number, 1025 

Rate per 1 
lat 

,000 popu- 
icn 

Deaths 
under 1 
year twn- 

Aroa 


Deaths 

Births 

Deaths 

1,000 

births 


Births 

All ages 

Under 1 
year 

1925 

1924 

1925 

1924 

1925 

1924 

ftEomi? \tion cities— continued 










Michigan— Continued. 

Hnginaw 

Bault Btc. Mario 

3,562 

921 

128 

21.7 

23.2 

12.8 

12.5 

81.9 

75. 5 

206 

175 

34 

24. 5 

27.4 

14. 5 

11.7 

114. 9 

63. 4 

Traverse City-,- 

231 

332 

15 

21, V 

17.2 

30. 4 

30. 2 

04.9 

69. 1 

Wyandotte..'. 

080 

302 

U 

27.8 

2S.0 

12.3 

9.0 

91.2 

80.9 

Minnesota: 

310 

J 13 

IS 

26. 5 

24.2 

9. ;> 

9.8 

57.0 

07.0 

Duluth . 

2,244 

1,114 

149 

20. 3 

22.3 

10. L 

9.0 

00. 4 

63,8 

Fnnbauli 

828 

222 

14 

26 7 

24,1 

18. 1 

16.0 

42.7 

48.3 

] libbing 

Mankato 

519 

177 

32 

28. 9 

31.4 

9.9 

8.0 

01.7 

56.3 

428 

223 

30 

31.3 

29,8 

16. 3 

14.8 

70.1 

44.9 

Minneapolis 

9,438 

4,929 

571 

22,2 

23 4 

11.6 

11.2 

60.5 

63. 5 

Rochester 

424 

808 

20 

24 9 

23.0 

50.9 

30.7 

01.3 

66. 6 

tot* Cloud 

585 

252 

54 

31.0 

34.3 

13.4 

11. 6 

92.3 

54.1 

$i. Paul 

5, 920 

3,121 

344 

24. L 

25.2 

12.7 

12. 0 

58.0 

56. 5 

Virginia 

287 

122 

23 

17. 9 

, 21, 1 

7. 6 

7.7 

80.1 

60. 4 

Winona 

452 

208 

14 

22.2 

, 25. 3 

10.7 

13.6 

32,4 

65,0 

Mississippi* 

Bilo?i 

402 

179 

31 

:i2.d 

31.1 

14.2 

10.6 

77.1 

112.6 

Columbus 

238 

210 

23 

21.0 

19.2 

18.5 

i 15.4 

96.6 

93.0 

Greenville 

m 

302 

39 

21.3 

22.4 

23, 9 

i 23.9 

120.7 

95.5 

Hattiesburg 

403 

262 

42 

28.0 

30. 5 

18. 6 

10.5 

104.2 

75,3 

Jackson - 

774 

915 

63 

32. 7 

31.4 

26. 0 

21.3 

81.4 

135,5 

T /a nr el - 

608 

271 

41 

38.7 

3S.8 

17.2 

10.8 

67.4 

47.9 

Meridian 

583 

458 

40 

24.0 

24.4 

18.8 

18.0 

68.6 

90.6 

Natchez - 

220 

277 

20 

10.8 

20. 6 

21.2 

21. 6 

118.2 

108.6 

Vicksburg 

435 

651 

43 

24.1 

26. 6 

30,0 

38.7 

98.9 

74. 8 

Montana: 




20.0 






Anaconda - 

251 

140 

15 

18.0 

! 11. 2 

0,9 

59. 8 

67.3 

Billings - 

440 

211 

42 

24. S 

22.0 

i J1.7 
J3.9 

12.3 

94.2 

93.8 

Butte 

662 

697 

59 

16.4 

14.2 

13.7 

89.1 

87. 5 

Great Fulls - 

689 

m 

40 

23.1 

25. 5 

i 9.3 

10.7 

58, 1 

03, 9 

Helena - 

205 

104 

18 

17.0 

22.8 

1 13.6 

15. t 

87,8 

65, 5 

Missoula - 

384 

214 

20 

30.3 

3.U 

16.9 

10.9 

52, 1 

52.1 

Ncbiuska* 










Grand Island 

362 

224 

34 

23 2 

24.1 

14.4 

17. 6 

93. 9 

94.9 

nesting 

833 

177 

% 

25// 

24. 6 

13,7 

14,8 

75. J 

89,7 

Lincoln 

1,316 

783 

85 

21.(1 

22. (1 

12,8 

12,1 

64, 0 

67.0 

North Platte 

209 

119 

20 

ir>. a 

19.4 

8.7 

10. 4 

95, V 

90.6 

Omaha - 

4,871 

2,810 

m 

23,0 

24,4 

13.3 

12.7 

67,5 

67.2 

Now Hampshire: 










Berlin 

517 

m 

45 

27.9 

no. 6 

9,3 

10. 3 

87.0 j 

81.8 

Onneoid 

463 

489 

28 

20. b 

21,5 

21.7 

19. 0 

60. 5 
63. 1 

63,8 

Dover - — - 

m 

m 

IS 

21.8 

23,8 

17. M 

14.4 

87,1 

Keen© 

m 

206 

20 

27.5 

26.8 

17.4 

10.8 

61.3 

76,4 

Laconia - - 

276 

229 

33 

24,4 

29.4 

2(t 3 
11.1 

10.5 

11.9 

119,6 
100. 1 

(KL 6 
98.1 

Manchester- - 

1,838 

921 

184 

22.1 

25.7 

Nashua 

791 

416 

m 

26. 6 

28.3 

14.0 

12.4 

86.0 

73.2 

Poilsmoutb 

329 

196 

26 

22.1 

IS, 2 

13.2 

12.5 

76.0 

71.2 

New Jersey: 







i 



Asbury Park 

227 

145 

12 

16.0 

15.0 

10.6 

10,8 

52.9 

75.5 

59,7 

Atlantic City-* 

1,232 

3,076 

93 

23,1 

23.9 

20.2 

18.0 

76.9 

Bayonne 

2,155 

714 

147 

24.3 

24.5 

8.0 

8.4 

68.2 

71,6 

Belleville 

340 

232 

28 

18.3 

19.0 

12.3 

13,1 

80.9 

88.8 

Bloomfield 

2C6 

188 

11 

10.2 

11.2 

7.2 

7.1 

41,4 

77.7 

iRridgeton - 

340 

238 

28 

23.6 

24.4 

16.5 

15,3 

82,4 

85,5 

Canota — — 

3,109 

3,775 

273 

24.2 

25.0 

13.8 

13.8 

87.2 

90.0 

Carteret 

285 

70 

22 

20.3 

22.5 

6.4 

0.5 

77.2 

92.1 

Clifton 

549 

212 

28 

16.8 

16.9 

6.1 

0.9 

51,0 

78.4 

Bfast Orange 

282 

453 

39 

4.7 

5.2 

7.6 

0.3 

C7. 4 

62* 0 
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Births and deaths (exclusive of stillbirths) } ioith rates * per . 1 ,000 population, and 
infant mortality , in the birth registration area, 1925 — Continued 



Number, 1925 

Rate per 1,000 po pu- 
la! ion 

Deal hvi 
under l 
yeat i>er 

Area 


Deaths 

Births 

Deaths 

1,000 

births 


Births 

All ages 

Under 1 
year 

1925 

1924 

1925 

1924 

1925 

1924 

KBGiSTR ati on ciTi ks— continued 

New Jersey-Continued. 

% 589 

1,198 


( c ) 

00 

C) 

(0 

59.6 


Elizabeth 

154 

GO.G 

Englewood 

600 

273 

40 

47.7 

48 7 

21.7 

19.9 

60.7 

72.8 

Garfield 

662 

141 

44 

26. 9 

27.9 

5.7 

0.8 

06.5 

66. 7 
63. G 

Gloucester 

231 

119 

24 

17.1 

17. G 

8.7 

10.1 

102.fi 

Hackensack 

950 

419 

58 

48.2 

43. 9 

21.3 

19.7 

61.1 

58 8 

Harrison 

302 

145 

25 

18.4 

23.7 

8.8 

8.8 

82.8, 

69 9 

Hoboken 

1,320 

904 

84 

19.5 

21.6 

13.3 

14 0 

63.3 

71.3 

Irvington 

598 

32S 

43 

18.0 

16 8 

9.9 

8.9 

71.9 

44.9 

Jersey City 

6,904 

3,675 

471 

21. 9 

23. G 

11.7 

12.2 

68.2 

76 6 

Kearny 

534 

285 

34 

37.1 

16.0 

9.1 

10.0 

63,7 

65, fi 

Long Branch 

611 

471 

52 

44.8 

41. 6 

34.5 

29.0 

85.1 

84.7 

Millville 

303 

182 

25 

19.0 

23.0 

11.4 

10.9 

82. 5 

74.6 

Montclair 

363 

290 

32 

11.0 

10 9 

8.8 

7 1 

88.2 

■ 88,6 

Morristown 

572 

360 

52 

45. 5 

42. 0 

28.fi 

22.3 

90.9 

fii.7 

New Brunswick 

979 

495 

, 60 

25.8 

30 3 

13.0 

14.2 

01.3 

58. 8 

Newark 

10, 860 

5,308 

731 

24.0 

25. 7 

11.7 

11.2 

67.6 

64.6 

Orange-- 

1, 779 

019 

89 

50 3 

49. 5 

17.5 

15.0 

50.0 

43. 1 

Passaic 

1,764 

726 

117 

25. (5 

28.0 

10.5 

9.2 

66.3 

• C4.fi 

Paterson 

3,088 

1,711 

195 

21. 8 

22.0 

12.1 

12.1 

63.1 

64.9 

Perth Amboy 

1,084 

481 

107 

23 0 

26.3 

10.3 

10.5 

98.7 

79 0 

Phillipsburg 

Plain held. 

401 

205 

28 

21. 5 

20.8 

11.0 

31.5 

69.8 

80. 4 

919 

427 

59 

28. 9 

31.5 

13 4 

13.7 

64.2 

56.3 

Rahway 

Summit 

291 

162 

10 

24.2 

19.4 

33.5 

10.9 

55.0 

69. 9 

320 

168 

16 

27.4 

27.2 

14.4 

14.9 

50.0 

■54.8 

Trenton,. 

3,072 

1,874 

245 

23 3 

24.5 

14.2 

U.4 

79.8 

92.fi 

Union C*ity 

1,082 

417 

41 

17,1 

19.4 

6.6 

7.1 

37.9 

53.0 

West New York.,. 

678 

225 

35 

17.3 

17.5 

5.7 

5 4 

51.6 

33. fi 

West Orange 

153 

127 

7 

8.4 

11. 0 

7.0 

7.5 

45.8 

67.0 

New York; 










Albany 

2, 518 

1,846 

190 

21.4 

20.5 

15.7 

15.6 

75.5 

71.8 

Amsterdam 

832 

392 

59 

23. 0 

23.7 

11.1 

11.5 

70.9 

52.0 

Auburn 

774 

515 

• 57 

21.7 

21.0 

14.4 

13.1 

73.6 

76.0 

Batavia 

« 475 

268 

30 

30.4 

27.1 

17.1 

15.2 

63,2 

60.4 

Beacon 

159 

158 

7 

13.7 

18.1 

13.6 

16.3 

44,0 

101. 0 

Binghamton 

1,512 

1<% 053 

108 

21.0 

21.6 

14.7 

15.1 

7 M 
86.3 

74.1 

Bu Halo 

12,473 

7,437 

1,076 

23.2 

24.2 

13.8 

13,1 

84.0 

Colioes 

476 

292 

38 

20.4 

22.7 

12.6 

12.5 

79.8 

83.3 

Corning 

392 

185 

18 

20 

26.0 

11. S 

14.0 

45, 9 

7 0,7 

Cortland 

365 

270 

24 

26.3 

26.7 

19.6 

19.1 

65.8 

103.3 

Dunkirk 

425 

221 

• 27 

21.3 

25.5 

11,1 

13,7 

63.5 

81.3 

Elmira. ! 

1,058 

731 

88 

21.9 

23.3 

15.2 

13.7 

83.2 

88.9 

Fulton ! 

335 

177 

19 

26.fi 

27.0 

14.1 

12.6 

,56.7 

76, 2 

Geneva i 

401 

208 

30 

25.2 

24.5 

33.1 

13.8 

74.8 

65, l 

Glens Fulls i 

335 

313 

31 

21.6 

23.8 

17.5 

17.9 

80.6 

95, 2 

, Gloversville 1 

370 

372 

24 

16.7 

18.7 

1C. 8 

16. 6 

04.9 

68.1 

Herkimer 

254 

131 

16 

23. 3 

24.1 

12.0 

12.3 

63.0 

(55, \ 

Hornell 

296 

202 

16 

18.8 

19.0 

12.3 

12.6 

54.1 

63. 3 

Hudson 

407 

288 

41 

34.6 

31.2 

24.5 

19.3 

100,7 

73.fi 

Hion.. i 

162 ! 

’ 121 

32 

15.5 

21.1 

11.fi 

15,8 

74,1 

8fi.8 

Ithaca ! 

401 

296 

29 

21.2 

24,0 

35.0 

16.5 

72,3 

53. < 

Jamestown 

1,011 

527 

65 

214.3 

21.8 

12. L 

12.6 

64.3 

70.0 

Johnstown 

129 

.312 

9 

12.0 

11.0 

10.5 

12.2 

69.8 

42 4 

Kingston 

' 588 

546 

49 

20.9 

21.5 

19. 4 

18.4 

83. 3 

m. b 

Lackawanna „ ... 

928 

344 

111 

45,0 

46. 0 

17.0 

14.3 

119. G 

103. \ 

Little Falls 

. 250 

169 

f 18 

20.1 

26,2 

13.6 

14,0 

72.0 

'82. 3 

Lock port 

Middletown 

1 469 

' 327 

*‘38 

21.6 

22.5 

15.1 

13.9 

81.0 

41 l 

330 

499 

, . 23 

16. 2 

! I8.fi 

i 20.0 

21.9 

69,7 

6ft. l 

Mount Vernon „ . 

J,030 

455 

43 

20. 4 

; 20. 8 

9,0 

9.0 

41.7 

61.8 

Now Rochelle 

• Population not estimated. 

869 

332 

i '40 

10.7 

' 18. 5 

< &G 

1 9. 0 1 46.0 

49 1 
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Births and deaths (exclusive of stillbirths ), with rates per IfiOO population , <md 
infant i mortality , m the birth registration area, 19 ®$ — Continued 


Area 


Number, 1925 


Births 


Deaths 


All ages 


Under 1 
year 


registration CITIES™ continued 


New York— Continued. 

New York (total) 

Bronx borough 

Brooklyn borough. . . 
Manhattan borough. 

§ uecns borough 

iehmond borough— 
Newburgh.. 


North Tonawanda- 
Ogdcns* 

Olean. 

Oneida ... 
Oneonta.. 
Ossining.. 
Oswego— 
Pcekskill. 


Piatlsburg 

Port Chester 

Port Jervis 

Poughkeepsie 

Rensselaer 

Rochester 

Rome : 

Saratoga Springs . 

Schenectady 

Syracuse 

Tohawanda- 


Troy 

Utica 

Watertown 

Watervliet 

White Plains... 
Yonkers 

North Carolina: 

Asheville 

Charlotte 

Durham 

Gastonia 

Goldsboro 

Greensboro 

High Point 

New Bern 

Raleigh 

Rocky Mount.. 

Salisbury. 

Wilmington.... 

Wilson 

Winston-Salem-, 

North Dakota: 


* Orand Forks. 
Minot... 

Ohio; ' 

Akron 

, Affiance.., 

Ashtabula.... 

fiSflairefulI-I 

Bueyrus 

Cambridge, ~ 

Canton 

•Cffifficothe... 

^Cincinnati.... 


128, 288 
15,660 
51, 147 
47, 080 
11,445 
2,970 

636 

1,579 

411 

428 

544 

232 

2(36 

285 

462 

301 

337 

580 

212 

673 

89 

6,583 

689 

292 

1,819 

4,120 

249 

1,485 
2, 290 
855 
213 
583 
2, 317 

933 
1, GiO 
1, 069 
576 
413 

3* 242 
808 
278 
845 
480 

449 

1,009 

420 

1,837 

794 

497 

273 

4,836 

440 

592 

562 

354 

205 
, 296 

2,376 
434 
8,366 


71,819 

8,355 

23,748 

33,374 

6,124 

2,218 

501 

088 

191 

432 

280 


188 

181 

285 

214 

230 

193 

172 

498 

98 

3,839 
482 
301 
3,057 
2,292 
101 
3,354 
h 515 

540 
184 
312 
3, 143 

705 

833 

683 

202 

233 

568 
» IQ 
, 231 

072 
274 
!9l 
650 
264 
877 

304 

151 

230 

3,901 

280 

299 

204 

176 

149 

211 

3,199 

> m 

6,526 


* Population not estimated* 


Rate per 1,000 popu- 
lation 

Deaths 
under 1 
year per 
3,000 
births 

Births 

Deaths 

1925 

1924 

1925 

1924 

1925 

1924 

21,8 

22.3 

12.2 

12.2 

64.2 

67.7 

18.0 

17.0 

9.6 

9.3 

55.6 

59.7 

23.2 

23.3 

10.8 

11.3 

59.3 

63.5 

24.2 

25.0 

16.1 

15. 3 

71. 2 

73.9 

1G.0 

10.7 

8.6 

9.7 

69.9 

69.2 

21.5 

21.7 

16.0 

12.8 

60.8 

69.5 

20.9 

20.6 

10.5 

15.7 

CD. 2 

62,4 

27.7 

28.7 

12.1 

30.1 

84.9 

62,3 

23. 7 

20.8 

11.0 

11,8 

70.6 

03.0 

25. 1 

25. 1 

25.3 

27.4 

109.8 

ion* 

25.5 

23.7 

13.1 

13.4 

80.9 

73, I 

21. S 

25. 0 

15.3 

15.2 

69.0 

5ft# 

22. 1 

22 5 

15.6 

10.1 

78.9 

74.| 

22.3 

21.0 

14.2 

14.1 

45.6 


20. 7 

20.1 

12.7 

13.2 

67.1 

«SS 

36. 7 

21.0 

31.9 

30.8 

46.5 

70. J 

29.2 

30.2 

19.9 

20.9 

100.9 

89.6 

30. 1 

34.0 

10.0 

10.9 

51.7 

53.1 

20.2 

21.4 

16.4 

18.2 

89.6 

93.8 

18.9 

19.3 

M0 

14.3 

71.3 

91.S 

7.8 

8.S 

8.0 

9.4 

G7.4 

79.2 

20.8 

20.9 

12.1 

11.6 

64.4 

58.8 

22.7 

24.8 

15.9 

1G.8 

84.2 

68.4 

21.0 

21.6 

21.7 

20.3 

61 C 

37.0 

19.6 

20.0 

31,4 

30. 9 

68 2 

65. 7 

22.0 

23 O 

12 6 

12,5 

68. 0 

69. 4 

22.1 

20.5 

8.9 

9.4 

104.4 

70.5 

20.6 

20.9 

18.7 

18.3 

OS. 3 

92.0 

22. 5 

24.1 

14.9 

15. 6 

75. 1 

8J.1 

26. 0 

26. 0 

16.4 

16 4 

77.2 

95.7 

13.2 

13.7 

11.4 

10.4 

1.4. 5 

122.2 

21.3 

20. A 

11.4 

10.2 

01.3 

47.9 

20.4 

21.4 

10.3 

1 8. 8 

1 

OH. 6 

72.1 

29 O 

33..) 

22.4 

I 24. 0 

! 98. « 

105. 6 

30. 3 

32. 0 

15.0 

, 15.7 

i 95.9 

79.2 

25 3 

25. r. 

13,8 | 

j 17.7 

1 18. 8 

118.7 

34. 1 

41.0 

12.0 | 

! io. s 

81.0 

55,8 

29. 0 

27.4 

16.4 ! 

17.6 

110,2 

125.0 

2 4 

31.0 

12.1 | 

11.8 

87.0 

08.0 

34. 2 

34. 0 

1 13. 5 i 

14. 2 

105. 2 

93.2 

22 8 

! 21.6 

18.9 ! 

18. 3 

143. 9 

180.0 

27,8 

30. 1 

t 22. 1 ! 

20.7 

103. 0 

10H.3 

31.8 

I 34. 5 

18. 1 | 

18, 9 

122.9 

92.9 

26 4 

27.3 

10,8 ; 

10.7 

78.0 

60.3 

27 2 

27. J 

14 8 

15. 7 

109.0 

127. 9 

32. 8 

36. 5 

20. 0 

17.0 

145.2 

10l.fi 

26. 0 

£9.2 

32.7 1 

j 

15.0 

117.0 

136.5 

33.9 

32.3 

12.2 

13.7 

42.8 

78.2 

82.8 

32.8 

10.0 

10.9 

34.2 

40.6 

22.3 

20.4 

17.1 

13.1 

102.0 

86.4 

(•) 

< c ) 

(*) 

(«) 

64.3 

60,9 

17.0 

21.1 

11.2 

10.6 

68,2 

79,0 

23.6 

! 24.6 

U.0 

11.4 

54, 1 

01.1 

24.1 

22.0 

8.8 

9.9 

85.4 

87; 0 

21.8 

24.4 

10.8 

12,0 

59. 3 

110. 1 

17.5 

17.8 

12,7 

11.0 

48,8 

: S8.5 

23,1 

23.2 

10. 0 

13.1 

67,6 

! #.0 

22,4 

24,2 

1 1C. 4 

,10 . 1 

i 70,8 

80,0 

ni- 

25.0 

| 14.2 

,14.2 

•64.5 

; 75. 4- 

2 <U ; 

UA 

i HU 

i 10.2 

i 77.3 

i 78.7 
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Births and deaths {exclusive of stillbirths ), with rates per 1,000 population , and 
infant mortality, in the birth registration area , 1025 - — Continued 



Number, 1925 

Kate per 1,000 popu- 
lation 

Deaths 
under l 
year per 

Area 


Deaths 

Births | 

Deaths j 

1,000 

births 


Births 

All ages 

Under 1 
year 

1925 

1924 

1925 

1924 

1925 

1924 

— 

begistevtion cities— continued 










Ohio— Continued. 




21.4 

| 23.0 



66.1 


Cleveland 

20, 047 

9,709 

1, 325 

10.4 

10,2 

66.1 

Cleveland Heights 

49 

207 

7 

2.2 

4.1 

9.3 

8.6 

142.9 

46.5 

Columbus 

5, 575 

3,894 

446 

19.9 

21.2 

13.9 

13.2 

80.0 

65.3 

Coshocton 

267 

142 

11 

23.1 

; 17.9 

12.3 

12.0 

41.2 

. 83.3 

Cuyahoga Falls 

244 

110 

8 ! 

17.8 

j 18.9 

8.0 

7.4 

32.8 

28,3 

Dayton 

3, 172 

1,962 

182 

18.3 

19.6 

11.3 

10.9 

57.4 

72.1 

East Cleveland 

116 

212 

6 

3.1 

3.2 

5.6 

6.4 

51.7 

! 149. 1 

East Liverpool „ . 

582 

370 

43 

26.5 

30.1 

16.8 

14.1 

73.9 

60.8 

East Youngstown 

423 

115 

58 

26.5 

27.6 

7.2 

7.8 

137.1 

108. 5 

Elyria 

554 1 

272 

32 

23.2 

1 22.7 

11.4 

11.2 

57.8 

56.8 

Findlay 

409 

267 

23 

22.4 

! 20.6 

14.6 

13.6 

56.2 

78.0 

Fremont 

217 

121 

12 

15.6 

15.6 

8.7 

8.8 

55.3 

76.1 

Hamilton 

1,202 

576 

89 

28.4 

27.7 

13.6 

12.7 

74.0 

69.9 

Irouton 

399 

228 

32 

27,5 

27.0 

15.7 

15.8 

80.2 

90,0 

Kenrnore 

389 i 

104 

24 

20.1 

20.3 

5.4 

4.4 

61.7 

62.0 

Lakewood 

672 

430 

31 ! 

11.8 

13.1 

7.6 

7.4 

| 46,1 

i 54.9 

Lancaster- 

350 

207 

33 

21.8 

,23.3 

12.9 

14.4 

94.3 

70.3 

Lima 

1,074 

583 

75 

23.0 

24.1 

12.5 

12.4 

69.8 

72.6 

Lorain 

985 

417 

73 

23.3 

25.6 

9.9 

10.2 

74.1 

54.8 

Mansfield 

622 

391 

48 

19.5 

21.2 

12.3 

10.7 

77,2 

68.2 

Mai ictta 

297 

194 

22 

19.5 i 

20.9 

12.7 

14.6 

74.1 

100.6 

Marion 

626' 

332 

35 

19.3 

20.6 

10.2 

10.2 

55.9 

69.8 

Marlins Ferry 

368 

215 

30 

23.7 

10.4 

13.8 

13.5 

81.5 

107.7 

Massillon..-, 

467 

242 

22 

24.2 

23.7 

12.5 

13.0 

47.1 

64.6 

Middletown 

843 

285 

54 

27.3 

29.1 

9.2 

9.8 

64.1 

73.0 

New Philadelphia... 

301 

100 

16 

25.1 

23.4 

8.3 

9.4 

53,2 

25.4 

Newark 

568 ’ 

379 

32 

18.6 

20.2 

12.4 

12.5 

56.3 

81.4 

Niles - 

262 , 

106 

24 

15.8 

20.9 

6.4 

5,8 

91,6 

62.5 

Norwood 

Piqua 

205 

178 

9 

6.8 

7.0 

5.9 

6.4 

43.9 

93.1 

299 

229 

24 

18.7 

19.2 

14.3 

15,1 

80.3 ; 

79.2 

Portsmouth 

1,046 

529 

102 

26.8 

29.1 

13,5 

,13.6 

97.5 

88.0 

Salem 

284 

176 

14 

25.6 

26.3 

16.9 

15.5 

49.3 

59.0 

Sandusky 

489 

318 

29 

19. & 

22,3 

13.0 

13.0 

59-3 

63. J7 

Springfield —i 

3, 300 

893 i 

100 

18.9 

18.7 

12.1 

13.0 

76.9 

59.6 

Steubenville 

751 

460 

85 

23.5 

25.1 

14,4 

15.2 

113.2 

94.0 

Tiffin 

318 

223 

15 

20.4 

17.1 

14.3 

13-7 

47-2 

106,9 

Toledo - 

5,415 

3,494 

438 

18.8 

20.7 

12.2 

11.7 i 

80,9 

69,1 

WftlTfiU - 

885 

462 

73 

25.5 

26.2 

13,3 

12.0 

82.5 

65.4 

Youngstown 

4, 133 

1,706 

304 

25.8 

27.5 

10.7 

10,7 

73,6 

72.3 

Zanesville.. 

781 

! t 510 

58 

25,7 

26.9 

16.8 

16.0 

74,3 

$9.7 

Oregon: 

Astoria 

247 

139 

19 

; 14.9 

17.8 

8.4 

9.8 

76.9 

42.0 

Eugene - 

452 

274 

24 

39,6 

39.4 

24.0 

20.8 

53.1 

29,7 

Portland 

5,183 

3,330 

238 

(0 

18.7 

(«> 

11.7 

45.9 

53.6 

Salem — 

395 

664 

23 

20,0 

20.0 

33,7 

32.8. 

58.2 

54.8 

Pennsylvania! 

Allentown 

1,912 

1,283 

176 

20.7 

20.9 

13.9 

.13,1 

921 

! 97.7 

Altoona-. 

1,694 

812 

142 

25.6 

26.6 

12.3 

11.0 

83.8 

54.7 

Ambridge — 

Beaver Falls 

417 

110 

28 

24.5 

21.6 

6.5 

5.5 

67.1 

71,2 

346 

213 

40 

26.3 

24.2 

16,2 

16.6 

115.6 

91.6' 

Berwick - 

296 

131 

16 

20.9 

25.7 

9.3 

16.3 

54.1 

72,2 

Bethlehem .... 

1,217 

421 

93 

19.4 

21,9 

6.7 

7.6 

76.4 

63,4 

Braddock. .. 

733 

323 

68 

33.7 

33,3 

34.9 

18.1 

92.8 

116.8 

Bradford 

435 

253 

34 

27.5 

25.1 s 

16.0 ! 

15.9 

78,2 

50.5 

'Bristol _ - - 

337 

332 

28 

i 26.2 

28.2 

10.3 ! 

10,4 

83.1 

i 80.6 

Butler 1 ! 

525 

1 310 

48 

20.8 

23.2 : 

12.3 ; 

10.8 j 

91,4 

| 57.0 

, Canonsburg 

327 

114 

22 

24.2 

25.4 i 

8.5 1 

9.7 ! 

67,3 

75.8 

Carbondale : — ...J 

551 

319 

64 

28,2 

30.4 : 

16.3 

15.1 ! 

116.2 

f M* 5 

Carlisle 

296 

179 

16 

25.9 

24. 6 | 

15.6 

18,1 ; 

54,1 

! 77.4 

■ Carnegie * 

- , Garrick j 

268 

85 

16 

21.7 

25.4 ! 

6.9 

8,4 1 

'69,7 

209 

102 

. 15 

16.1 

20.0 

7.9 

7.8.1 

71,8 

i 71.7 


c Population not estimated. 

97385 *— 26 - 2 
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Births and deaths* {exclusive of stillbirths) , with rates per 1,000 population , and 
infant mortality, in the birth registration area, 1926 - — Continued 


Area 



Number, 1925 

Hate per 1,000 popu- 
lation 



Deaths 

Births 

Deaths 

Births 

All ages 

Under 1 
year 

1925 

1924 

1025 

1924 


287 

211 

20 

20.6 

22.5 

15,1 

13.8 


290 

S3 

18 

23.0 

21,9 

7.0 

8.3 


1,287 

749 

135 

18.8 

23.4 

10.9 

104 1 


254 

132 

22 

15.4 

17.4 

8.0 

7.1 

.. 

275 

159 

22 

25.4 

26.3 

14.7 

144 


318 

159 

24 

22.2 

21.9 

11.1 

12.2 


314 

106 

31 

26.1 

30,1 

8.8 

7.8 


397 

121 

38 

23.3 

29.0 

7.1 

74 


321 

174 

28 

22.5 

27.2 

12.2 

12.1 


459 

260 

62 

21.1 

24.2 

12.0 

11.9 


545 

157 

45 

26,1 

25.1 

7.5 

9.0 


850 

641 

69 

23.1 

21.6 

17.4 

17.0 


2,671 

1,296 

173 

0) 

(*) 

O) 

(0 


414 

118 

29 

22.2 

23.1 

6.3 

9.2 


438 

262 

30 

27.3 

27.9 

16.3 

17.1 


1, 607 

1, 176 

132 

19.3 

20.6 

14.1 

144 


1,025 

488 

93 

28.4 

28.0 

13.5 

12.4 


560 

254 

50 

26.1 

24.8 

11.8 

144 


379 

119 

31 

32.3 

28.9 

10.1 

74 


2, ISO 

1,020 

191 

30.5 

32.3 

14.3 

13.2 


1,475 

957 

, 131 

26.1 

25.9 

16.9 

17.2 


589 

353 

36 

23.4 

23.5 

144 

16,4 


463 

138 

32 

25.6 

25.6 

74 

8.1 


1,329 

690 

108 

27.1 

28.6 

14.1 

16.4 



357 

205 

45 

22.9 

22.2 

13.1 

11.0 


390 

270 

32 

25.0 

24.4 

17.3 

14.1 


560 

123 

40 

26. 4 

27.5 

5.8 

8.5 


£05 

180 

44 

28.9 

33,8 

10.3 

11.8 


737 

366 

80 

29.8 

31.3 

14.8 

14.2 : 

„« 

1,319 

588 

94 

26.5 

28.9 

11.8 

124 


445 

22Q 

28 

30.9 

32.6 

15.3 

144 


820 

704 

86 

23.5 

24.3 

20.2 

20.2 1 


387 

117 - 

23 

23.2 

25.8 

74 

8.0 


565 

271 

37 

24.3 

23.6 

11.7 

114 


355 

112 

38 

27.8 

30.0 

8.8 

124 ] 


242 

113 

18 

21.6 

23.3 

10.1 

7.0 


39,145 

26,047 

3,005 

19.8 

21.3 

13.2 

12.0 

— 

286 

148 

23 

27.3 

31.1 

14.1 

18.1 

__ 

15,705 

9,383 

1,280 

24.9 

25.1 

14.9 

15. 5 

... 

573 

247 

69 

29.0 

33.9 

124 

11.8 1 


452 

162 

39 

27.4 

29.5 

0.8 

10.0 


415 

274 

45 

22.5 

23.7 

14.8 

14.6 ] 

__ 

572 

486 

63 

25,1 

27.1 

204 

20.5 ] 


223 

145 

18 

20.2 

25.5 

13.2 

15.1 


2,260 

1,474 

180 

20.1 

21.2 

13.1 

13.5 

__ 

3,162 

1,957 

274 

22.2 

23.2 

13.8 

14.0 

m- 

509 

203 

38 

23.4 

23.6 

9,3 

9.1 


607 

282 

36 

24 3 

23.0 

11.3 

12 4 

-- 

620 

288 

90 

25.1 

29.8 

13.0 

11.7 : 

— 

309 

144 

20 

23.0 

21.9 

10.7 

94 


367 

180 

15 

21.8 

20.7 

10.7 

11.0 


198 

110 

8 

15.3 

16.2 

8.5 

8.0 


262 

122 

17 

38.7 

19.8 

8.7 

7.0 



523 

414 

44 

33.3 

39.4 

26.4 

214 


375 

201 

15 

24.8 

28.7 

13.3 

144 


675 

396 

67 

29.3 

31.9 

17.2 

14.1 


383 

312 

51 

32.7 

35.0 

264 

254 


2,271 

1,170 

184 

29,2 

29.9 

15.1 

15.0 


591 

. 1,018 

354 

23 

21.6 

23.6 

124 
13 3 

144 

"" 

sk 

98 

23 9 

23 0 

14,0 

II! 

535 

123 

41 

28.3 

27.0 

64 

74 


J 1,050 

738 

97 

1 21,4 

23.1 

*154 

13,7 


Deaths 
under l 
year per 
1,000 
births 


1925 


1924 


eegisteatiqn cities— continued 

Pennsylvania— Continued . 

1 Chambersburg 

Charleroi 

Chesfter 

Coatesville 

Columbia 1 


Connellsvilie 

Dickson City.... 

Donora 

Du Bois 

Dimmore 

Duquesne 

Easton 

Erie ^ 

Farrell 

Greensburg 

Harrisburg 

Haaleton.. 

Homestead 

Jeanette 

Johnstown 

Lancaster 

Lebanon 

McKees Hocks. 
McKeesport — 
Mahoney City.. 

Me&dville. 

Monessen 
Mount CarineL 

Nanticoke 

New Castle 


New Kensington . 

Norristown 

North Braddock.. 

Oil City 

Old Forge 

Olyphant 

Philadelphia 

Phoenixvilie 

Pittsburgh 

Pitts ton... j, 


Plymouth 

Pottstown 

Potts ville 

Pmucsutawncy. 

Heading 

Scranton 

Shamobin 

Sharon 

Shenandoah 

Steeiton 

Sunbury 


Tamaqua 

Unionfown 

Warren... 

Washington 

West Chester.......... 

W^rete-Bann*... 

buig.... 





* not estimated. 


7 

62.1 

,04.9 

86.6 

80.0 

75.5 

98.7 

95.7 
87.2 

35.1 

82.6 

81.2 

64.8 

70.0 

68.5 

82.1 

90.7 

89.3 

81.8 

87.6 

88.8 

61.1 

69.1 

81.3 
L26.1 

82.1 

71.4 
87.1 
[08.5 

71.3 

62.9 

104.9 

59.4 

65.5 


74.4 
76,8 

80.4 

81.5 
20.4 
86.3 


80.7 
79. 

86.7 

74.7 

59.3 
145.2 

64.7 

40.9 

40.4 

64.9 
84.1 
40.0 

99.3 
[133.2 

814 

38.9 

96.3 
764 
914 


74.0 
103.3 

87.3 

75.0 

101.8 

80.1 

78.7 

91.9 

62 . r 

142.3 

120.4 

84.4 

66.7 

145.6 

56.4 

75.7 

75.9 

115.7 

38.9 

82.3 

84.3 

90.0 

72.1 

97.6 

95.1 

61.3 

105.4 

84.7 

87.9 

77.7 

65.9 

83.9 
118.2 

70.4 

94.7 

116.7 

74.7 

79.8 

91.8 

80.1 

76.1 

64.5 
* 93.0 

89.9 

79.0 
85. 8» 
58.7*, 

78.4 

100.5 

105.4 

58.1 

59.1 

55.4 

58.2 

65.1 
89. 8 

117.1 

65.2 
53,7 
66.0 
85,6 

75.4 
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Births and deaths ( exclusive of stillbirths), ivitk rates per 1,000 population , and 
infant mortality , in the birth registration area , 1925 — Continued 



Number, 1925 

Rate per 1,000 popu- 
lation 

Deaths 
under l 
year per 

Area 

i 

Deaths 

Births 

Deaths 

1,000 

births 


[ Births 

i 

All ages 

Under l 
year 

1925 

1924 

1925 

1924 

1925 

1924* 

REGISTRATION CITIES—COntinued 

Rhode Island: 








88.0 

m.9 

Bristol town 

250 

141 

22 

19.7 

22.9 

11.1 

10. 5 

Central Falls 

555 

221 

49 

21.8 

25.5 

8.7 

, 9.2 

88,3 

91.8 

Cranston..., 

574 

641 

34 

16.7. 

19.1 

18.6 

! 18.4 

59.2 

79.2 

Cumberland town 

175 

100 

17 

17.1 

21.0 

9.8 

: 11.4 

97.1 

84.1 

East Providence town 

467 

268 

41 

17.9 

17.7 

10.3 

i 10.9 

87.8 

80.0 

Newport 

479 

396 

26 

17.3 

17.3 

14 3 

; 11.8 

54.3 

63.5 

Pawtucket 

1,475 

892 

146 

21.1 

22.2 

12.8 

12.9 

99.0 

84.4 

Providence 

6,280 

3, 308 

398 

23,4 

24.9 

12.3 

13.3 

63.4 

78.7 

Warwick town 

276 

206 

20 

15.1 

15.3 

11.3 

13.0 

72.5 

8i. 8 

West Warwick town 

380 

, 181 

32 

20.9 

23.7 

9.9 

10.2 

84.2 

94.8 

Woonsocket 

1,435 

522 

126 

2$. 9 

27.5 

10.5 

10.4 

87.8 

80.4 

Vermont: 






15.7 




Barre 

279 

157 

12 

27.9 

24.2 

13.9 

43.0 

74.4 

Burlington 

! 670 

37C 

41 

27.8 

20.7 

15.6 

16.5 

61.2 

i 88.7 

Rutland 

355 

| 

292 

33 

22.5 

22.0 

18.5 

16.3 

93.0 

59.7 

Virginia: 




99,8 

Alexandria... 

499 

304 

58 

27.0 

28.9 

10.5 

10.4 

116.2 

Charlottesville 

284 

146 

27 

25.3 

22.1 

13.0 

12.9 

95.1 

89.4 

Danville 

619 

341 

72 

27.0 

28.1 

14.8 

15. 5 

116.3 

103.4 

Lynchburg 

731 

518 

67 

24.1 

27.3 

17.0 

15.3 

91.7 

76.0 

Newport News 

582 

342 

52 

12.3 

14.8 

7. 3 

9.6 

89,3 

91.1 

Norfolk-. 1 

2, 584 
705 

1, 775 

250 

( f ) 

(<•) 

<•) 

(•> 

90.7 

81.6 

Petersburg 

539 

87 

39.7 

21.7 

15.1 

15.2 

123.4 

343.8 

Portsmouth i 

1,007 

643 

97 

17.1 

19.2 

10 9 

12.0 

96.3 

122.9 

Richmond 

4, ISO 

2,740 

379 

22.6 

23.7 

14.7 

15. 3 

90.5 

87.6 

Roanoke.... 

1,777 

839 

1C6 

30.5 

31.9 

14.4 

13.6 

93.4 

85.0 

Staunton 

153 

279 

10 

14.4 

17.9 

26.2 

28.1 

104. 6 

126.3 

Washington: • 

396 









Aberdeen 

247 

21 

24.5 

24. 0 

15.3 

30.9 

53.0 

31.2 

Bellingham 

679 

382 

34 

25.9 

23.6 

14.6 

12.3 

50.1 

58,3 

Everett * 

594 

333 

29 

20.3 

20.9 

11.4 

11. a 

‘48.8 

56.1 

Hoquiam — 

214 

115 

15 

19. 2 , 

23.0 

10.3 

9.0 

70.1 

67.7 

Seattle 

5,416 

3,372 

243 

O) 

( c ) 

(*) 

(*> 

44.9 

46.0 

Spokane 

2,248 

2,207 

298 

1,386 

1,243 

156 

123 

20.6 

% 2.2 
21.7 

12,7 

12, 6 

54,7 

61.7 

Tacoma 

*97 

21,1 

11.9 

11.1 

44.0 

56,8 

Vancouver.. * 

13 

20.6 

17,8 

10.7 

11.0 

43,6 

71,4 

Walla Walla.— 

300 

215 

22 

19,4 

21. 5 ; 

13.9 

13,5 

73.3 

48.0 

Yakima 

621 

348 

48 

27.4 

27.9 

15.4 

15.6 

77.3 

75.8 

West Virginia; 

Blueneld 

585 

' 

257 

61 

30,2 

( ft ) 

13.3 

<>) 

104.3 

O) 

Charleston 

1,401 

809 

136 

28.0 

<>) 

16.5 

(* ) 

97.1 

b> 

Clarkesburg 

921 

381 

06 

30.3 

(*) 

12.5 

(J) 

71.7 


Fairmont 

546 

305 

41 

26.1 

(>> 

14.6 

b) 

75,1 

b) 

Huntington 

3,667 

980 

183 

26.3 

<*) 

15.4 

(») 

109. 8 

h 

Martinsburg— 

353 

270 

55 

26,1 

(*) 

19.9 

{*) 

155,8 

<*) 

Morgantown 

519 

230 

42 

37.6 

(*) 

10.7 


80.9 

0) 

Mounds ville 

372 

141 

23 

31.9 


12.1 

b) 

61.8 

to 

Parkersburg 

494 

307 ! 

42 

23.2 

b) 

14.4 

(*) 

85.0 

<»> 

Wheeling 

1, 638 

1,001 

137 

29.1 

b> 

17.8 

(>> 

83.6 

<»> 

Wisconsin: 










Appleton 

521 

270 

37 

24.6 

23.8 

12.8 

15.6 

71.0 

100.8 

Ashland.. 

321 

203 

25 

28.3 

28.2 

23.2 

23.1 

77,9 

75,0 

, Beloit 

538 

258 

43 

21.7 

22.7 

10.4 

9.9 

79.9 

51.0 

* Eau Claire 

683 

386 

39 

30.5 i 

29.1 

17.3 

15.4 

57,1 

70,0 

Fond du Lac 

718 

396 

49 

27,6 

28.0 

15.2 

14.1 

C$.2 

68.7 

Green Bay 

970 

543 

73 

28.3 

30.2 

15,8 

15.7 

75,3 

64*8 

Janesville — 

410 

254 

27 

19,7 

21.1 

12.2 

11.2 

85,9 

66.1 

Kenosha 

1, 116 

387 

62 

21.9 

22.4 

7.6 

7.3 

55.6 

,66.7 

La Crosse 

958 

518 

51 

31.5 

30.3 

17,0 

17.3 

53.2 

56.3 

" Madison 

1, 251 

598 

54 

27.0 

25.3 

12.9 

11,9 

43.2 

48.2 


* Not in the registration area in 1924, 

• Population not estimated. 
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Births and deaths (exclusive nj stillbirths ), with rates per 1,000 population , apd 
infant mortality, in the birth registration area , 1926 — Continued 



Number, 1025 


Rato per LOGO popu- 
lation 

Deaths 
under 1 
year per 

Area 


Deaths 

Births 

Deaths 

1,000 

births 


Births 

All ages 

Under 1 
year 

1925 

1924 

1025 

1924 

1925 

1924 

kegistiuticw CITIES— continued 

W isconsia— Continued . 









■ ■ 

Manitowoc—. 

! 533 

231 

37 

24.1 

23.6 

10.4 

11.3 

69.4 

77,4 

Marinette... 

[ 340 

170 

26 

25.0 

24.5 

12,5 

14.7 

76,5 

123.1 

Milwaukee 

Hi 059 
778 

1 373 

5,601 

431 

572 

900 

21.7 

22.9 

11.0 

9.8 

8L4 

69,6 

Oshkosh 

n.R/»1nr>j 

35 

86 

23.4 
20 3 

23.1 
19 8 

13.0 

8 4 

13.6 

8.1 

45.0 
62. 6 

71.8 

61.8 

Sheboygan 

851 

398 

53 

25.4 

25.2 

11.9 

11.6 

62.3 

55.2 

fitftvivnft ‘Pftitit, _ 

323 

139 

23 

25.1 

27.2 

22,4 

10.8 

13.0 

71.2 

87.5 

Superior 

778 

456 

45 

21 

19.6 

22.7 

11.5 

9.8 

11.0 

9.0 

57.8 

64.0 

Waukesha „ 

334 

144 

23.2 

29.9 

62.9 

69.1 

Wausau^ 

613 

259 

47 

30.5 

24.2 

12.9 

14.7 

76.7 

85.9 

Wpr* Allis 

444 

135 

38 

26.3 

7.4 

7.7 

85.6 

60.0 

Wyoming; 



Caspar __ r .. , 

611 

237 

33 

(-) 

25.5 

<«) 

25.8 

& 

<*) 

11.4 

64.0 

73.9 

Cheyenne.. 

394 

176 

18 

45.7 

71.4 


« Population not estimated. 

PATIENTS IN HOSPITALS FOR MENTAL DISEASES 


Information regarding the patient population of hospitals for 
mental diseases in the United States has been collected by the 
Public Health. Service, and the following table gives the data for 
the month of March, 1926, for 89 hospitals, situated in 23 States. 
Nearly all the institutions reporting are operated by State authorities, 
but several private institutions in Maryland and some county 
institutions in Pennsylvania are included. 

The reports were received from the central State authorities 
having charge of ’the hospitals, or directly from the superintendents 
of the individual institutions. 

Reports received from some hospitals are not included in the table 
for the reason that they were incomplete, or the data given wore 


inconsistent in some particulars. 

Patients on books March 1, 1926: 

In hospitals „ „ 114, 007 

On parole or otherwise absent but still on books % 512 

Total 123,519 

Admitted during month: 

First admissions 2, 245 

Readmissions^ - ~ 434 

Transferred to hospital from hospital in same State 1 275 

Total adapted during month % 954 

Total on books during month 126, 473 


i Transfers we made to and from hospitals which aie not included in the table. 
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Discharged during month: 

As recovered 370 

As improved 578 

As unimproved 159 

As without psychosis 27 

Otherwise discharged 31 


Total discharged during month 1, 165 

Transferred from hospital to hospital in same State 1 230 

Died during month 1, 198 


Total discharged, transferred, and died (month) 2, 593 


Patients on books March 31, 1926: 

In hospitals 114, 341 

On parole or otherwise absent but still on books 9, 539 


Total - -* 128,880 


Males 63, 701 

Females 60, 179 


The total number of patients in institutions reporting was 123,519 
on March 1, 1926, and 123,880 on March 31. The increase for the 
month was 361 patients (0.29 per cent). 

Fifty-one and five-tenths per cent of the patients were males and 
48.5 per cent were females. 

The average number of patients on parole was 9,525, or 7. 7. per cent 
of the average total population. 

Eleven hundred and ninety-eight deaths of patients were reported 
during the month. 

Three hundred and seventy patients were discharged as recovered, 
578 as improved, and 159 as unimproved. Twenty-seven were dis- 
charged as without psychosis. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED MAY 29, 1926 

Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial imurance companies 
for week ended May 29, 1926, and corresponding week of 1926, {From the Weekly 
Health Index, June 2, 1926, issued by the Bureau of the Census , Department of 


Commerce) 

Weekended Corresponding 
May 29, 1926 week, 1925 

Policies in' force. 64, 584, 020,. 60, 037, 150 

Number of death claims 12, 478 10, 495 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 10. 1 9, 1 


* Transfers were made to and from hospitals which are not included in the table. 


‘ .M 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended May 29, 1926 , infant mortality , annual death rate , and comparison with 
corresponding week of 192o. ( From the Weekly Health fndeXj June 2, 1926 , 

issued by the Bureau of the Census , Department of Commerce) 


City 

Week ended May 
29, 1926 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 
corre- 
sponding 
week, 
1925 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 

mortality 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate 1 

Week 
ended 
May 29, 
1926 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1025 

rate, 
week 
ended 
May 29, 
1926 > 

Total (65 cities) 

6, 998 

12.7 

124 

868 

776 

«69 

Akron _ 

46 



9 

6 

96 

Albany 4 

38 

18.7 

15.9 

3 

1 

63 

Atlanta 

74 



12 

16 


White 

31 



7 



Colored 

43 

(s) 


5 



Baltimore 1 

193 

12.5 

16.4 

XO 

23 

47 

White 

149 



12 


43 

Colored - 

44 

(«) 


4 


65 

Bum lttgham 

73 

18. 0 

10.0 

8 

12 


White 

36 



7 



Colored 

37 

( s ) 


1 



Boston 

188 

12.5 

13.9 

18 

23 

51 

Bridgeport 

30 



5 

2 

86 

Buffalo 

162 

15.5 

11.3 

35 

12 

146 

Cambridge 

20 

8.5 

14.4 

4 

8 

66 

Camden ,. 

34 

13.5 

17.4 

8 

4 

135 

Canton 

33 

15.6 

123 

9 

6 

200 

Chicago * 

676 

11.6 

12 2 

* 77 

300 

68 

Cincinnati 

124 

16.7 

14.4 

15 

7 

93 

Cleveland 

185 

10.0 

8.5 

34 

17 

88 

Columbus... 

72 

13.2 

13.0 

0 

8 

0 

Dallas 

43 

11.2 

17.5 

8 

14 


White 

35 



7 



Colored 

8 

( 6 ) 


1 



Dayton 

48 

14.1 

8.4 

7 

3 

110 

Denver 

05 

11.9 

13.2 , 

4 

6 


Des Momes 

39 

13.9 

6.3 

4 

4 

67 

Detroit 

279 

11.3 

9.7 

56 

36 

90 

Duluth 

26 

120 

8.5 

1 

0 

23 

El Paso 

37 

17.7 

17.4 

15 

11 


Erie 

26 



5 

4 

95 

Fall River 4 

42 

16.7 

12.9 

8 

7 

116 

Flint 

33 

12 C 

7.2 

8 

5 

132 

Fort Worlh_ rr . _. T , r .._ rTTTT __ 

35 

ll.fi 

11.6 

10 

4 


White 

SO 



8 



Colored . 

5 

(6) 


2 



Grand Rapids 

26 

8.7 

10.9 

4 

1 

58 

Houston 

43 



1 

10 


White 

31 



0 



Colored 

12 

(*) 


1 



Indianapolis 

110 

15.6 

11.2 

9 

5 

GO 

White 

93 



6 


51 

Colored 

17 



8 


16G 

Kansas City, Kans. .... __ 

22 

9.8 

14.8 

5 

1 

87 

White 

16 



1 


21 

Colored 

6 

(V) 


4 


525 

Kansas City, Mo 

107 

14.9 

10.2 

9 

10 

Los Angelos 

208 



20 

19 

j 56 

Louisville.- - 

95 

15,9 

10.2 

12 

0 

103 

White... 

73 



10 


' 100 

Colored 

22 

(0 


2 


125 

Lowell . 

33 


0 

1 

Q 

Lynn 

23 

II. 5 

7.1 

; 2 

2 

50 

Memphis _ 

69 

20.3 

17.9 

10 

7 


White 

26 



7 



Colored . 

43 

(<9 


3 



Milwaukee 

101 

10.2 

13.5 

1$ 

1 20 

83 

Minneapolis 

Nashville 4 

108 

39 

13.0 

14.8 

9.4 

15.3 

16 

4 

! 6 

! 5 

89 

White 

15 



3 



Colored 

24 

( 8 ) 


1 




* Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

* Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births. Cities left blank axe not in the registration area for births. 

* Data for 63 cities. 

4 Deaths for week ended Friday May 28, 1926. 

* X&tiiA cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1920 constituted the following 
pesffla^®|86 of the total population; Atlanta 31, Baltimore 15, Birmingham 39, Fort Worth 14, Houston 

14 > LooWIte 17 f Memphis 38, Nashville 30, New Orleans 26, Norfolk 38, Rid* 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended May 29, 1926, infant mortality , annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1925. ( From the Weekly Health Index, June 2, 1926 , 

issiied by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce ) — Continued 


City 

Week ended May 
29, 1926 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 
corre- 
sponding 
week, 
1925 

Deaths under l 
year 

Infant 

moiUlity 

’'ate, 

week 

ended 

M ay 29, 
1926 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

Week 
ended 
May 29, 
1926 

Corre- 1 
spondiag 
week, 
1925 

New Bedford 

34 



7 

7 

122 

Now Raven 

81 

23.2 

7.3 

7 

6 

96 

New Orleans 

160 

| 19. 9 

18.2 

14 

21 


White... 

94 



7 



Colored 

66 

(*) 


7 



New York 

1,367 

i 12.0 

12.4 

163 

152 

66 ' 

Bronx Borough 

160 

9.3 

9. 9 

14 

15 

46 

Brooklyn Borough 

460 

10.7 

11.2 

63 

65 

64 

Manhattan Borough 

58 5 

16.3 

16.4 

63 

58 

70 

Queens Borough 

117 

8.0 

8.3 

17 

1 12 

77 

Richmond Borough 

45 

16.4 

32.1 

6 

2 

105 

Newark, N. J 

103 

11.7 

10.1 

17 

! 14 

81 

Norfolk 

29 

8.7 

11.4 

2 

5 

37 

White 

15 



1 


30 

Colored., 

14 

(«) 


1 


50 

Oakland 

42 

8.4 

8.4 

3 

3 

35 

Oklahoma City 

22 



• 3 

3 


Omaha 

58 

34.6 

16.5 

10 

10 

104 

Paterson 

31 

11.3 

9 9 

3 

7 

52 

Philadelphia 

461 

12.0 

13 6 

28 

52 

37 

Pittsburgh 

! 163 

13. 3 i 

12.2 

24 

13 

80 

Portland, Oreg 

i 57 



0 

3 

o 

Providence 

69 

13. 1 

12 8 1 

8 

t 

06 

Richmond- 

GO 

16.6 

17.0 

7 

11 

88 

White 

28 ' 



3 


59 

Colored 

32 

( s ) 


4 


HO 

Rochester 

77 

12.5 

14.8 

7 

0 

50 

St. Louis 

235 

14.8 

13. 4 

26 

18 


St. Paul 

48 

10.1 

9. 1 

0 

1 

53 

Salt Lake City * 

30 

11.8 

12.3 

3 

2 

41 

San Antonio 

64 

16:3 

10. 1 

24 

9 


San Diego 

43 

20.4 

18.7 

4 

2 

84 

San Francisco— 

145 

33.3 

10.5 

10 

7 

60 

Schenectady 

15 

8.4 

12.4 

2 

0 

58 

Seattle 1 

62 



1 

7 

9 

Somerville, 

10 

8.3 

11. 1 

2 

3 

52 

Spokane c - 

21 

10.0 

13.4 

3 

2 

70 

Springfield, Mass 

34 

11.1 

11.4 

4 

2 

58 

Syracuse 

44 

13.5 

7,2 

8 

2 

101 

Tacoma 

28 

13.8 

7,5 

3 

I 

70 

Toledo — 

71 

12.6 

33.1 

9 

8 

87 

Trenton 

43 

10,7* 

17.0 

3 

5 

no 

Utica,— 

44 

22.3 

19,0 

1 

4 

22 

Washington, D. C 

120 

11.9 

15.1 

12 

18 

‘ 08 

White 

59 



3 


25 

Colored 

64 

(«> 


9 


164 

Wafcerbury. 

19 


4 

3 

86 

Wilmington, Del 

30 

12.6 

8.5 

r>< 

3 

117 

Worcester— 

64 

17,3 

14. 8 

7 

4 

81 

Yonkers * 

18 

8.1 

11.9 

1 

2 

22 

Youngstown 

42 

13.3 

9.8 

5 

3 

64 


For footnotes 4 and 5, see p. 11BQ< 


PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department , State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports arc preliminary, and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by the 

State health officers 

Reports for Week Ended June 5, 1926 


ALABAMA 

Cases 

Chicken pox 28 

Dengue 1 

Diphtheria » 9 

Influenza-.. 13 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Malaria 31 

Measles 323 

Mumps - . 22 

Pellagia . 36 

Pneumonia - 36 

Scarlet fever 5 

Smallpox 64 

Tetanus 1 

Trachoma 2 

Tuberculosis 42 

Typhoid fever * 12 

Whooping cough - f>3 

ARIZONA 

German measles 2 

Mumps 2 

Pneumonia 4 

Scarlet fever 2 

Tuberculosis 30 

Typhoid fever 7 

Whooping cough - 3 

ARKANSAS 

Chicken pox „ 36 

Diphtheria 3 

Hookworm disease 1 

Influenza . . 1C 

Malaria 42 

Measles 63 

Mumps 7 

Pellagra 32 

Scarlet fever 29 

Smallpox 3 

Trachoma..-..-. ... 2 

Tuberculosis 14 

Typhoid fever „ . 8 

Whooping coughs ..... ‘ 24 


CALIFORNIA 

Cases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Los Angeles 1 

Merced County 1 

Chicken pox 160 

Diphtheria 80 

Influenza . 20 

Measles 474 

Mumps 205 

Poliomyelitis: 

Chino 2 

Inglewood 1 

Long Leach 1 

San Diego 3 

Scarlet fever 107 

Smallpox 27 

Typhoid fever 18 

Whooping cough 68 

COLORADO 

Chicken pox.... 82 

Conjunctivitis 4 

Diphtheria 10 

Hookwonn dituw * 1 

Measles; * 42 

M umps 7 

Pneumonia 6 

Scarlet fever 28 

Smallpox 2 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis 44 

Vincent’s angina 1 

Whooping cough 56 

CONNECTICUT 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 54 

Diphtheria 18 

German measles 25 

Influenza.. 0 

Measles, 421 

Mumps.. 5 
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Connecticut— continued 

Cases 


Pneumonia (broncho) - - 24 

Pneumonia (lobar) 25 

Scarlet fever 80 

Tuberculosis (all forms).. - 36 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 20 

DELAWARE 

Chicken pox 1 

Measles 27 

Pneumonia — 1 

Scarlet fever 7 

Tuberculosis 2 

Whooping cough 1 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Chicken pox 27 

Diphtheria 6 

Measles. 191 

Pneumonia - ...... 29 

Scarlet fever 2S 

Tuberculosis 26 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 27 

FLORIDA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 15 

Dengue 4 

Diphtheria 7 

German measles 2 

Malaria 2 

Measles- 4 21 

Mumps 15 

Paratyphoid fever — 1 

Pneumonia 8 

Scarlet fever — . 7 

Smallpox 47 

Tetanus 2 

Tuberculosis * * — — — 5 

Typhoid fever — 12 

Typhus fever — 1 

Whooping cough - 20 

GEORGIA 

Chicken pox 29 

Diphtheria — 9 

Dysentery 31 

Hookworm disease. 1 

Influenza 12 

Malaria...... 39 

Measles 70 

Mumps 18 

Pellagra . 15 

Pneumonia 20 

Scarlet fever. - — 1 

Septic sore throat 5 

Smallpox 12 

Tetanus 1 

Tuberculosis 14 

Typhoid fever 24 

, Typhus fever 2 

Whooping cough 12 


IDAHO 

Cases 

Chicken pox 13 

Diphtheria. * 6 

Measles 7 

Mumps 5 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever: 

Shoshone 2 

Wendell 1 

Scarlet fever 4 

Smallpox 3 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 3 

ILLINOIS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— -Cook County 2 

Diphtheria 71 

Influenza 55 

Lethargic encephalitis — Macoupin County.. 1 

Measles 1,133 

Pneumonia 235 

Scarlet fever 173 

Smallpox — 17 

Tuberculosis 333 

Typhoid fever.—. 17 

Whooping cough 207 

INDIANA 

Chicken pox 51 

Diphtheria 21 

Influenza, 33 

Measles 785 

Pneumonia — 9 

Scarlet fever 1— 102 

Smallpox 91 

Trachoma— Knox County 4 

Tuberculosis 57 

Typhoid fever 8 

Whooping cough 305 

KANSAS 

Chicken pox.. ... 67 

Diphtheria 6 

German measles 38 

Influenza 2 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles 414 

Mumps 28 

Pneumonia 11 

Scarlet fever 38 

Smallpox-., 12 

Tuberculosis 36 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough.. - 120 

LOUISIANA 

Diphtheria • 8 

Dysentery..—.— 2 

Influenza 10 

Malaria 3 

Measles.. 7 

Pellagra 8 

Pneumonia 9 

Scarlet fever— . 13 

Smallpox .*, 23 

Tuberculosis — , 24 

Typhoid fever — • 13 

Whooping cough — .... ■ 21 
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MAINE 


MINNESOTA. 


Cases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis l 

Chicken, pox 17 

Diphtheria 3 

Gorman measles 41 

Influenza 2 

Measles 222 

Mumps 10 

Pneumonia 10 

Poliomyelitis. ._ . 1 

Scarlet fever 15 

Tuberculosis 5 

Typhoid fever - 6 

Whooping cough 30 

MARYLAND l 

Cerebrospinal meningitis . 1 

Chicken pox 59 

Diphtheria - 13 

Dysentery 5 

German measles - 6 

Influenza 5 

Malaria - 2 

Measles 273 

Mumps - - 122 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Pneumonia (broncho)---.-. — 19 

Pneumonia (lobar) 20 

Scarlet fever 57 

Septic sore throat l 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis 100 

Typhoid fever - 5 

Typhus fever 2 

Whooping cough 03 


Cases* 

Cerebrospinal meningitis I 

Chicken pox 73 

Diphtheria 30 

Lethargic encephalitis t 

Measles 088 

Pneumonia 8 

Scarlet fever 209 

Smallpox 7 

Tuberculosis 42 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 37 

MISSISSIPPI 

Diphtheria 5 

Scarlet fever 3 

Smallpox 8 

Typhoid fever - 10 

MISSOURI 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 36 

Diphtheria 76 

Influenza 6 

Measles - CO 1 

Mumps 12 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 2 

Pneumonia 9 

Babies (in animals) 5 

Scarlet fever 88 

Smallpox 7 

Trachoma 32 

Tuberculosis 44 

Typhoid fever 10 

Whooping ^ough 47 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Cerebrospinal meningitis - - 1 

Chicken pox - 148 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative) 4 

Diphtheria 65 

German measles 268 

Influenza - 4 

Lethargic encephalitis 3 

Measles 671 

Mumps. 319 

Ophthalmia neonatorum - — 27 

Pneumonia (lobar). 60 

Poliomyelitis 2 

Scarlet fever — 202 

Septic sor© throat 1 

Trachoma * 2 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary) 109 

Tuberculosis (other forms) - 20 

Typhoid fever — 3 

Whooping cough . 177 

MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria. - 54 

Measles 3,009 

Pneumonia. . 78 

Scarlet fever 265 

Small pdx - 5 

Tuberculosis. 52 

Typhoid fever. .... . It 

Whooping 79 


MONTANA 

Chickonpox 5 

Diphtheria 1 

German measles 25 

Measles 07 

Scarlet fever 28 

Smallpox 12 

Tuberculosis 2 

Typhoid fever t 

Whooping cough 7 

NEBRASKA 

Chickonpox ll 

Diphtheria i 

Measles et 

Mumps i 

Scarlet fever 43 

Smallpox 19 

Whooping cough 19 

NEW JERSEY 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 4 

Chicken pox 139 

Diphtheria 60 

Influenza 4 

Measles 1,000 

Pneumonia ItO 

Scarlet fever 192 

Trachoma 1 

Typhoid fever. - 3 

Whooping cough 69 


* Week ended Friday. 
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NEW MEXICO 


Cases 

Chicken pox . 10 

Conjunctivitis ... 2 

Diphtheria - 5 

Measles 2 

Mumps .. 5 

Pellagra - 1 

Pneumonia - 1 

Rabies (m animals) - 8 

Scarlet fever.. 4 

Trachoma - 0 

Tuberculosis - G 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 19 


NEW YORK 

* 

(Exclusive of New York City) 


Chicken pox.. — - 281 

Diphtheria - 68 

Dysentery 1 

German measles 641 

Influenza - 7 

Malaria. 4 

Measles.. - 1,821 

Mumps 170 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 1 

Pneumonia 240 

Poliomyelitis „ - 2 

Scarlet fever 209 

Septic sore throat 6 

Smallpox - - 6 

Tetanus 2 

Typhoid fever.. 6 

Vincent's angina . . 6 

Whooping cough 231 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Chicken pox - 109 

Diphtheria 16 

German measles 159 

Measles 427 

'Scarlet fever 28 

Septic sore throat .... 4 

Smallpox 43 

Typhoid fever 13 

Whooping eough 303 


Oregon— continued 


Influenza 

Lethargic encephalitis 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Puerperal septicemia. 

Scarlet fever 

Septic sore throat 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

■Whooping cough 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Anthrax— Philadelphia 

Cerebrospinal meningitis — Philadelphia 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

German measles 

Impetigo contagiosa 

Lethargic encephalitis— Philadelphia . . . 

Measles 

Mumps 

Ophthalmia neonatorum — Philadelphia 

Pneumonia 

Puerperal septicemia 

Scabies 

Scarlet fever... 

Tetanus— Terre Hill 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


RHODE ISLAND 

Anthrax— Pro v idence. ........... 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria ........... 

German measles 

Influenza 

Measles 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 

Scarlet fever. 

Tuberculosis „ 

Whooping cough 

SOUTH DAKOTA 


Cases 

9 

2 

93 

30 

20 

1 

53 

1 

27 

36 

7 

43 


2 

1 

364 

179 

72 

8 

2 

3,603 

64 

2 

28 

2 

8 

618 

1 

98 

36 

344 


1 

1 

9 

24 

2 

64 

3 

3 

10 

10 


OKLAHOMA 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 


Chicken pox * 59 

Diphtheria 4 

Influenza 40 

Malaria. 46 

Measles 168 

Mumps 10 

Pellagra 24 

Pneumonia...... 30 

Scarlet fever 23 

Smallpox 11 

Typhoid fever. 21 

‘Whooping cough 40 

. OREGON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

* Chicken pox 41 

Diphtheria 16 

* Deaths. 


Cerebrospinal meningitis l 

Chicken pox 8 

Measles. 104 

Mumps 8 

Pneumonia.... I 

Rocky Mount* in spotted fever ■ 2 

Scarlet fever 68 

Smallpox.. . 8 

Tuberculosis 1, 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough 20 

TENNESSEE 

Chicken pox * 18 

Diphtheria 5 

Dysentery 1 

Influenza ....... ^... 25 

Malaria 12 

Measles . r ... ....... 176 

Mumps „* 4 
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t K N n ess a e— con t inued 


Oases 

Pellagra 20 

Pneumonia - 32 

Poliomyelitis-Lake County 1 

Scarlet fever.. 12 

Smallpox * — 16 

Tetanus 2 

Tuberculosis 32 

Typhoid fever — - 8 

Whooping cough 62 

TEXAS 

Chicken pox 38 

Diphtheria 19 

Dysentery . 12 

Influenza . 17 

Measles 12 

Mumps 19 

Pellagra 4 

Pneumonia 10 

Scarlet fever 13 

Smallpox 03 

Tetanus . ..... 1 

Tuberculosis 15 

Typhoid fever - - 3 

Typhus fever 1 

' Whooping cough * 38 

UTAH 

Chicken pox . . 31 

Diphtheria 6 

Centum measles-. 34 

Measios 51 

Mumps ............ 13 

Pneumonia „ 2 

Scarlet fever 11 

Smallpox ........... 1 

Whooping cough. . 131 

VERMONT 

Chicken pox 13 

Diphtheria 2 

Measles 113 

Mumps . 13 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever .... 8 

Whooping cough 24 

VIRGINIA 

SmaUpO( 5 

WASHINGTON 

Cerobrospiml meningitis* 

Aberdeen . 1 

Hoquiam . 3 

Lewis County... I 

Spokane I 


Washington— continued 


Oases 

Chicken pox 09 

Diphtheria 16 

German measKs 61 

Measles 66 

Mumps 38 

Scarlet fever 51 

Smallpox 20 

Tuberculosis 07 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough 22 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee: 

Chicken pox 90 

Diphtheria 13 

German measles 3 

Influenza 2 

Measles 293 

Mumps 60 

Pneumonia 19 

Scarlet fever . 15 

Tuberculosis 10 

Whooping cough 31 

Scattering: 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 72 

Diphtheria 19 

German measles 138 

Influenza 11 

Measles 1, 040 

Mumps 32 

Pneumonia 12 

Scarlet fever 72 

Tuberculosis 15 

Typhoid fever 1 4 

Whooping cough. J. 103 

WVOMING 

Chicken pox 55 

Diphtheria 1 

German measles. 5 

Influenza 1 

Measles -8 

Mumps 3 

Pocky Muntain spotted fever: 

Campbell County 4 

Carbon County 2 

Johnson County 2 

Natron i County 2 

Sheridan County. I 

Washakie Count v 1 

S< ulet fever 02 

W hooping cough 4 


Report for Week Ended May 29, 1926 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Cases 


Cerebrospinal meningitis..... 1 

Chicken pox 19 

Diphthorin — . 4 

WMfes. 18 

Mstw * » 


north Dakota— eont inuod 


Cas>os 

TneumonU 6 

Scarlet fever 51 

Smallpox... 7 

Tuberculosis.. 3 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whooping cough - 37 
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SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States froift 
which reports are received during the current week: 


State 

Cere- 

bro- 

spinal 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pella- 

gra 

Polio- 

mye- 

litis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

April, 1986 











California 

15 

381 

124 

3 

1,148 

6 

10 

474 

337 

122 

Grilfvrada 

0 

83 

61 


211 


1 

145 

4 

8 

Florida-. 

1 

107 

57 

17 

239 

5 

1 

35 

407 

40 

Idaho 

9 

14 

22 

0 

150 

0 

0 

74 

51 

! 19 

Montana 

2 

8 

47 

0 

201 


0 

175 

28 

0 

Oppigon 

10 

88 

219 


332 


0 

225 

99 

11 

South Dakota _ 

0 

22 

34 


249 


0 

518 

29 

6 

Virginia 

6 

72 

5,087 

57 

3, 780 

33 

2 

342 

01 

20 


PLAGUE- ERADICATIVE MEASURES IN LOS ANGELES, CALIF* 

The following items were taken from the reports of plague-eradi- 


catiye measures from Los Angeles, Calif. : 

Week ended May 29, 1926: 

Number of rats trapped 412 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 0 

Number of squirrels examined 826 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected 0 

Number of mice trapped 274 

Number of rniee found to be plague infected 0 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rodent, Nov. 6, 1925. 

Date of last human case, Jan. 15, 1925. 

GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

Diphtheria , — For the week ended May 22, 1926, 36 States reported 
1,041 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended May 23, 1925, the 
same States reported 1,313 cases of this disease. One hundred cities,, 
situated in all parts of the country and haying an aggregate popula- 
tion of more than 30,000,000, reported 685 cases of diphtheria for the 
week ended May 22, 1926. Last year for the corresponding week 
they reported 845 cases. The estimated expectancy for these cities 
was 879 cases. The estimated expectancy is based on the experience 
of the last nine years, excluding epidemics. 

Measles. — Thirty-four States reported 16,671 cases of measles for 
the week ended May 22, 1926, and 5,988 cases of this disease for the 
week ended May 23, 1925. One hundred cities reported 8,301 cases 
of measles for the week this year, and 3,304 cases last year. 

. Poliomyelitis . — The health officers of 36 States reported 10 cases of 
poliomyelitis for the week ended May 22, 1926. The same States 
Reported 18 cases for the week ended May 23, 1925. , 

Scarlet fever . — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
Thirty-six States — this year, 3,208 cases; last year, 3,112 cases; 
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100 cities — this year, 1, 792 cases; last year, 1,673 eases; estimated 
expectancy, 1,040 cases. 

Smallpox . — For the week ended May 22, 1926, 36 States reported 
602 cases of smallpox. Last year for the corresponding week they 
reported 682 cases. One hundred cities reported smallpox for the 
week as follows: 1926, 108 cases; 1925, 335 cases; estimated ex- 
pectancy, 129 cases. Three deaths from smallpox were reported by 
these cities for the week this year — 1 at Chicago, 111., and 2 at Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Typhoid fever . — Two hundred and thirty-two cases of typhoid 
fever were reported for the week ended May 22, 1926, by 35 States. 
For the corresponding week of 1925, the same States reported 365 
cases of this disease. One hundred cities reported 62 cases of typhoid 
fever for the week this year and 106 cases for the corresponding week 
last year. The estimated expectancy for these cities was 61 cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia . — Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
were reported for the week by 94 cities, with a population of more 
# than 29,300,000 as follows: 1926, 875 deaths; 1925, 750. 


City reports for week ended May 22, 1926 

The “estimated expectancy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet, fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many cases of the disease under 
consideration may he expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics, It is bailed 
on reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances tho median 
number of casos reported in the corresponding week of the preceding years. When the reports include 
several epidemics or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are 
excluded and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during non- 
epidemic years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1917 is included. In obtaining tho estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 




Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Bivision, State, and 

city 

Population 
July 1, 
1925, 

estimated 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

casos 

re- 

ported 

NEW ENGLAND 

Maine: 

Portland 

75,333 

22,546 

3 

1 

0 

0 

o 

119 

0 

0 

5 

New Hampshire: 
Concorde.- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

Vermont: 

ft — 

10, 008 
24,089 

779, 020 
328,993 
142, 065 
190, 757 

09, 760 
207, 918 

0 

0 

o 

o 

o 

j. 

Burlington 

6 

1 

0 

o 

o 

2 

0 

Massachusetts: 

Boston , 

27 

1 

1 52 

3 

12 

6 

1 

4 

3 

128 

o 

57 

l 

Fall River 

0 1 

0 

o 

Springfield 

3 1 

3 

4 

0 

o 

29 

5 

4 

Worcester 

7 

2 

0 

o 

2 

o 

Rhode Island. 

PAwrfeuftkef: - 

0 

1 

o 

o 

o 

14 

35 

lt Providence 

2 

9 

2 

0 

o 

3 

f 

}! 

?- 

0) 

100, 197 
178,927 

0 

ft 

7 I 

2 l 

2 

1 

3 

0 

WprffnrU 

l 

6 

o 

1 

13 

109 

n 

Sw Haven 

21 

3 

ll 

0 

0 

0 


t made. 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 


3 

4 

i 

t 

24 


6 

2 

4 

2 

0 

2 
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City reports for week ended May 22, 1926 — Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
1925, 

estimated 


Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 










New York: 










Buffalo 

538, 016 

17 

10 

5 

0 

1 

28 

1 

21 

New York 

5,873, 356 

142 

262 

165 

33 

14 

930 

* 75 

217 

Rochester — 

316, 7SC 

9 

7 

16 

2 

2 

92 

0 

10 

Syracuse 

382, 003 

8 

6 

0 

0 

1 

294 

15 

3 

New Jersey: 










Camden 

128,642 

2 

4 

3 

1 

1 

48 

0 

3 

Newark 

452, 513 

48 

35 

10 

4 

1 

163 

11 

14 

Trenton 

132, 020 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

74 

4 

2 

Pennsylvania: 










Philadelphia 

1, 979, 364 

80 

62 

72 


5 

432 

6 

53 

Pittsburgh 

631, 563 

17 

19 

5 


6 

181 

0 

23 

Readier 

112; 707 

7 

3 

0 


0 

34 

1 

1 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 










Ohio: 










Cincinnati 

409, 333 

4 

7 

5 

0 

6 

335 

25 

10 

Cleveland 

936,485 

27 

19 

23 

2 

2 

53 

6 

24 

Columbus.., 

279, 836 

5 

3 

7 

0 

0 

117 

2 

7 

Toledo 

287,380 

31 

4 

3 

0 

3 

330 

0 

10 

Indiana: 










Fort "Wayne, 

97,846 

4 

2 

1 

0 

0 

81 

0 

1 

Indianapolis 

358,819 

7 

5 

3 

0 

1 

60 

0 

13 

South Bend 

£0,091 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

5 

Terre Haute 

73,071 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

27 

0 

2 

Illinois: 










Chicago 

2,095,239 

97 

92 

65 

8 

3 

195 

40 

50 

Peoria 

81, 564 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

[ 3 

Springfield 

63,923 

3 

0 

0 

4 

5 

17 

1 

2 

Michigan: 










Detroit 

1, 245, 824 

30 

40 

44 

3 

5 

91 

10 

45 

Flint 

130,316 

7 

4 

1 

0 

0 

152 

0 

8 

Grand Rapids 

153,698 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

46 

0 

2 

Wisconsin: 










Kenosha 

50,891 

5 

1 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

Madison 

40,385 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

236 

1 

2 

Milwaukee 

509, 192 

83 

11 

19 

0 

4 

282 

45 

23 

Racine 

67,707 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

294 

6 

0 

Superior * 

39,671 

0 

0 

0 

0 

' 0 

9 

0 

I 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 










Minnesota: 










Duluth 

110, 502 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

92 

0 

4 

Minneapolis.... 

425, 435 

58 

15 

14 

0 

0 

133 

0 

10 

St. Paul 

246,001 

31 

17 

13 

0 

1 

323 

0 

7 

Iowa: 









Davenport 

52, 469 

2 

1 

0 

0 


5 

0 


Des Moines . 

141,441 

0 

% 

4 

0 


10 

22 


Sioux: City ... 

76, 411 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Waterloo 

36,771 

2 

0 

1 

0 


73 

0 


Missouri: 









Transas City 

367, 481 


5 







St. Joseph 

78,342 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

19 

0 

>7 

St* Louis 

821,543 

15 

42 

43 

1 

0 

883 

5 


North Dakota: 








Fargo 

26,403 

§ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

Grand Forks... 

14,811 


0 







South Dakota: 









A]hrf».rrtftftn 

15, 036 

1 

0 

0 

0 


14 

14 


Sioux Falls 

30,127 

0 

1 

'0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

5 

Nebraska: 









Lincoln . . ... 

60,941 

12 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Omaha.. . 

211, 768 

15 

2 

1 

0 

0 

86 

0 

4 

Kansas; 










Topeka 

55,411 

33 

1 

0 

0. 

1 

7 

0 

2 

Wichita 

8a 367 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

27 

0 

!■ # 
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City reports for week ended May 2B,'1926 — Continued 




Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

J Influenza 

: .. 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Division, State, and 
, city 

Population 
July l, 
1925, 

estimated 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

casus 

re- 

ported 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware* 










Wilmington 

122,049 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

2 

Maryland: ** 










Baltimore 

796, 286 

48 

20 

12 

5 

4 

51 

ICO 

38 

Cumberland 

S3, 741 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

0 

1 

Frederick 

12,035 

0 ' 

0 ■ 

0 

0 

0 

8 

2 

■ 0 

District of Columbia: 








Washington 

497, 906 

28 

10 

12 

1 

0 

353 

0 

9 

Virginia: 









Lynchburg 

30,395 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

54 

0 

0 

Norfolk 

<») 

36 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

2 

5 

Richmond 

186, 403 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

58 

7 

4 

Roanoke 

58, 208 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

49 

0 

2 

West Virginia: 








Charleston 

49, 019 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

23 

0 

1 

Hunting! on 

63, 485 
56, 208 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Wheeling 

,7 

0 

1 

0 

0 

158 

0 

l 

North Carolina: 






Raloigh 

30, 371 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Wilmington 

37, 061 

13 

0 

G 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Winston-Salem 

09, 031 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

18 

o 

1 

South Carolina: 







Charleston 

73, 125 

3 

0 

0 

11 

0 

1 

2 

2 

Columbia.. 

41, 225 

7 

1 

G 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Greenville 

27,311 

0 

0 

G 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Georgia; 








Atlanta 

0) 

7 

1 

5 

2 

1 

47 

1 

8 

Brunswick 

16, 809 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Savannah 

93,134 

2 

0 

1 

0 

G 

0 

0 

1 

Florida: 









Afiarni 

69,751 
94, 743 

\ 


o 

o 

0 

6 

6 

q 

Tampa 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

•| 

2 

Kentucky; 










Covington 

58, 309 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

28 

0 

5 

Louisville 

305, 935 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

68 

0 

10 

Tennessee: 







Memphis 

174,533 

15 

2 

4 

0 

0 

318 

5 

i 

Nashville 

136, 220 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

21 ! 

1 

7 

Alabama: 







Birmingham 

205, 670 

7 

1 

1 

3 

3 

127 

t 

7 

Mobile 

65,955 

3 

0 

0 ! 

1 

1 

0 

0 

a 

Montgomery 

46, 481 

3 

0 

0 

0. 

o ! 

16 

6 

a 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Arkansas: 


; 








Fort Smith 

31, 043 

3 

0 

0 

0 


2 

0 


Little Rock 

74, 216 

S j 

1 

0 

0 

0 

24 

0 

o 

Louisiana: 







New Orleans 

434,493 

' 6 

G 

3 

3 

3 

2 

0 

7 

Shreveport., A 

57,857 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

14 

4 

Oklahoma: 







Oklahoma City 

Texas: 

0) 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

2 

Dallas 

194,450 

24 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

8 

Galveston 

48,375 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

Houston 

361,954 

3 

2 

4 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

San Antonio 

198,069 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

4 

MOUNTAIN 

Montana: 










Billings..... 

17,971 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Ore# Falls. 

29,883 

7 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

58 

1 

0 


12,037 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

„ Misso&Ia. 

Idaho: 

Boise,....* 

12,668 

23,042 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

l 


‘No estimate mad*. 
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City reports' for zvgek ended May 22, 1926 — Continued 


. 



Diphtheria ■ 

Influenza 




Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
1925, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

ales, 

cases 

re- 

poitcd 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

mania, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

mountain— continued 










Colorado 










Denver _ 

280,911 

44 

10 

9 


0 

38 

1 

t 

Pueblo 

43,787 

10 

1 

1 

6 

0 

25 

0 

1 

New Mexico: 









Albuquerque 

2i, COO 

11 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

4 

2 

Arizona: 










Phoenix 

38/669 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Utah: 









Salt Lake City 

- 130,948 


3 

4 

0 

0 

30 


5 

Nevada: 









Reno 

12,665 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 










Washington: 

Seattle 

(t) 

15 

5 

4 

0 ! 


39 

28: 


Spokane 

108,897 

15 

2 

1 

0 


0 

0 


Tacoma 

104, 455 

8 

1 

3 i 

0 

0 

8 

Or 

;; i 

Oregon: 




1 






Portland 

282, 383 

25 

4 

3 

1 

0 

49 j 

7 

3 

California: 



1 






Los Angeles 

0) 

31 

33 

37 

4 

l 

14 

, 14 

9 

Sacramento 

72, 200 

6 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 l 

San Francisco 

557, 530 

43 

19 

13 1 

0 

0 

196 

21 

L 1 



Scarlet fever 

i 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 


Division, State, 
and city 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases, 

Cases esta- 
te- mated 
ported expect- 
ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Tuber- 

culo- 

sis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

ing . ! 
cough, ] 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

NEW ENfil.ANO 

Maine: 











t 

Portland 

New Hampshire; 

1 

i 2 

0 

O 

i 0 

2 

: 0 

a 

O 

8; 

17 

Concord 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0* 

10 

Vermont: 












Barrc--. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Burlington — 
Massachusetts: 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

H 

Boston 

51 

68 

0 

0 

0 

24 

2 

1 

0 

68 

245 

Fall River 

3 

3 

0 

0 

; o 

1 

1 

1 0 

0 

5 

26 

Springfield 

Worcester 

6 

4 

0 

0 

! 0 

4 

0 

! 0 

f 0 

6 

36 

8 

5 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

12 

59 

Rhode Island: 











Pawtucket 

1 

1 

i o 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2; 

18 

Providence 

9 

6 

f 0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

3 

73 

Connecticut: 












Bridgeport 

6 

16 

1 0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

, 0 

3 

33 

Hartiord 

4 

9 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

* 0 

1 

46 

New Haven*.. 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

5 

! 7 

! 0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

16 

27 

New York: 












Buffalo 

i 13 

16 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

1 

X 

35 

152 

New York 

240 

277 

0 

0 

0 

1 118 

11 

10 

0 

78 

1,646 

Rochester 

14 

10 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

108 

Syracuse 

11 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

14 

49 

New Jersey: 












Camden 

4 

5 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

6 

88 

Newark 

IS 

41 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

26 

111 

Trenton 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0‘ 

0 

0 

1 

40 

Pennsylvania: 












Philadelphia... 

75 

102 

1 

0 

0 

43 

5 

3 

0 

m 

518 

Pittsburgh 

27 

43 

0 

0 

0 

C 

1 

Q 

0 


; m 

Reading 1 2 1 13 ! 

1 Pulmonary tuberculosis only. 

97385° — 20 3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

4 

30 
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City reports Jor iveek ended May 88, 1986 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 



* 






Puber- 




Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 


Division, State, ■ 1 

Cases, 


Oases, 



eulo- 

sis, 

Cases, 

esti- 



Deaths, 

all 

and city 

) 

esti- 

Cases 

esti- 

Gases 

Deaths 

deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

mated 

rc- 

mated 

re- 

rc- 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 


c 

jxpect- 

ported < 

sxpect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 

expect* 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





EAST NORTH CEN- 












TP.AL 












Ohio: , 












Cincinnati 

13 

20 

2 

2 

0 

11 

1 

0 

0 

23 

140 

Cleveland 

20 

88 

1 

0 

0 

24 

2 

0 

0 

86 

194 

Columbus 

8 

18 

2 

1 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

17 

66 

Tnlftrln 

13 

8 

4 

,0 

0 

7 

o 

0 

1 

41 

76 

Indiana: 






Fort Wayne— 

3 

9 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

Indianapolis.-- 

11 

17 

9 

19 

0 

7 

0 

2 

1 

44 

114 

South Bend—- 

4 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

18 

Terre Haute. — 

3 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

18 

Illinois: 












Chicago. 

108 

137 

2 

2 

1 

40 

3 

X 

0 

04 

669 

Peoria 

3 

1 ! 

1 

0 

0 

o ! 

0 

0 

0 

4 

19 

Springfield 

Michigan: 

1 

3 J 

1 

0 

0 

i 

' 0 

0 

0 

8 

22 

Detroit 

74 i 
,5 

149 

3 

0 

0 

41 

3 

2 

0 

32 

349 

Flint _ • 

7 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

11 

35 

Grand Rapids. 

6 

23 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

17 

32 

Wisconsin: ^ 









0 

3 


t?"Annsh& _ ... ..... 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

9 

Madison. 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5 

Milwaukee 

22 

16 

5 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

53 

120 

Baeine 

5 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 1 

0 

7 

14 

Superior ... 

2 

6 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

WEST NORTH GEN- 











TRAE 












Minnesota: 









0 


20 

Dnlrrth 

4 

23 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Minneapolis... 
St. Paul 

29 

65 

9 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

4 

93 

22 

38 

4 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

G9 j 

52 

Iowa: 












Davenport 

Dos Moines 

Sioux City 

W flt.Arlnn 

1 

2 

5 

o 



1 

o 


0 


6 

2 

2 

g 

3 

x 

o 



o 

0 


0 


7 

o 



0 

0 

0 


2 


o 

1 

1 



0 


16 


Missouri: 










Kansas City 

St. Joseph 

8 

2 


2 

1 




1 





6 

0 

0 

— - 

0 

6 

0 

2 

88 

St. Louis 

30 

123 

4 

8 

0 

7 

2 

2 

0 

52 

210 

North Dakota: 
Fargo 

1 

3 

“ 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

X 

Grand Forks- . 
South Dakota: 

o 


, 1 




0 














1,4 


A liAfrt onr) 


5 

5 

o 

0 



o 

0 



Sioux Falls 

1 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

Nebraska’ 









0 


17 

Lincoln rrr _ 

1 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

s 

Omaha 

4 

71 

5 

6 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

54 

Kansas: 











28 

Topeka. 

2 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

“Wichita 

* 2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

16 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 











Delaware: 











30 

Wilmington.,. 

Maryland: 

4 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

49 

259 

Baltimore— 

26 

33 

0 

0 

0 

16 

3 

0 

Cumberland... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

10 

Frederick 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

District of Col.: 










52 

152 

Washington.,. 

Virginia: 

19 

39 

2 

0 

Q 

15 

1 

2 

1 


10 

Lynchburg — 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

Norfolk 

1 

9 

0 

1 

o 

3 

o 

0 

0 

IS 


Richmond 

3 

9 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

i 

53 

Roanoke 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

West Virginia: 
Charleston 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

12 

Huntington... 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Wheeling— 

) 2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

21 
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City reports for week ended May 22 } 1926 — Continued 


Scat let fever 


Division, State, 
and city 


SOUTH ATLANTIC— 
continued 

North Carolina: 

Raleigh 

Wilmington ... 
Winston-Salem 
South Carolina: 

Charleston 

Columbia 

Greenville 

Georgia: 

Atlanta 

Brunswick 

Savannah 

Florida: 

Miami 

Tampa 

EAST SOUTH 
CENTRAL 

Kentucky: 

Covington 

Louisville 

Tennessee: 

Memphis 

Nashville 

Alabama: 

Birmingham... 

Mobile 

Montgomery.. 

WEST SOUTH CEN- 
TRAL 


Arkansas: 

Fort Smith — 
Little Rock.... 
Louisiana. 

New Orleans _ _ 
Shreveport — 
Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma City 
Texas: 

Dallas 

Galveston 

Houston 

San Antonio... 


Montana: 

Billings 

Great Falls 

Helena 

Missoula 

Idaho: 

Boise .. 

Colorado: 

Denver 

Pueblo 

New Mexico: 

Albuquerque.. 

Arizona: 

Phoenix 

Utah: 

Salt Labe City. 
Nevada: 

Reno 


Washington: 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Tacoma.. 

Oregon: 

Portland 

California; 

Los Angeles. .. 

Sacramento 

San Francisco . 


Smallpox 

Tuber- 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

Cases 

re- 

Deaths 

rc- 

culo- 

sig, 

deaths 

expect- 

ancy 

ported 

ported 

ported 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

X 

0 

3 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 


o 


1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

f> 

1 

0 

0 

7 

3 

9 

0 

12 

1 

1 

0 

3 

7 

2 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

4 

X 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

15 

2 

0 

0 

G 

5 

0 

0 

2 

2 

7 

0 

2 

0" 

6 

0 

1 

1 

3 , 

0 

7 

. 0 

°i 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

X 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

X 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

a 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

, 

X 



5 

0 



1 

4 

0 

1- 

8 

14 

0 

3 

4 

10 

2 4 

34 

0 

3 

0 

3 

2 

1 

0 

7 


Typhoid fever 
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City reports for week ended May 28, 1986 — Continued 



Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 

Division, State, anti city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Gases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

NEW ENGLAND 










Massachusetts: 

Boston - 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Fail River _ 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

. MIDDLE ATLANTIC 










New York: 

Buffalo 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 o 

Maw York . . 

2 

6 

5 

4 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia— 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Pittsburgh 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 










Illinois: # 

Chicago 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i o 

Michigan: 

Detroit . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Grand Rapids 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

1 

' 





i 




Maryland: 

Baltimore.- 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

District of Columbia: 

Washington 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Virginia: 

Richmond 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

North Carolina: 

Rnlrngh 

o 

o 

o 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

South Carolina: 

Charleston _ ... 

o 

0 

0 

0 

5 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia: 

A ttfintn 

•1 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

Florida: 

Tampa. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

EAST, SOUTH CENTRAL 










Tennessee: 

Memphis... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Alabama: 

Birmingham 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 









Louisiana: 

New Orleans ..... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Shreveport 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Texas; 

Dallas 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 1 









PACIFIC 










* Washington: 

Seattle 

2 


0 


0 


0 

0 


Spokane 

California: 

Los Angeles.. .... 

4 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ss^Arfl.mAritrt 

o 

o 

o 

o 

1 

o 

0 

0 

o 

San Francisco 

! o 

0 

1 

2 

0 

o 

l 

0 

0 











1 Rocky Mountain spotted fever, 1 case and 1 death at Billings, Mont. 


The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 
103 cities for the five-week period ended May 22, 1926, compared 
with those for a like period ended May 23, 1925. The population 
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June 11. 1920 


figures used in computing the rates are approximate estimates as of 
July 1, 1925 and 1926, respectively, authoritative figures for many 
of the cities not being available. The 103 cities reporting cases 
had an estimated aggregate population of nearly 30,000,000 in 
1925 and nearly t30, 500,000 in 1926. The 96 cities reporting deaths 
had more than 29,250,000 estimated population in 1925 and more 
than 29,750,000 in 1926. The number of cities included in each 
group and the estimated aggregate populations arc shown in a sepa- 
rate table below. 

Summary of weekly reports from cities, April 18 to May 22, 1926 — A nnual rales per 
100,000 population — Compared with rates for the corresponding period of 1925 1 * * * * * * 8 

D1PJ3THERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended 



Apr. 

25, 

1925 

Apr. 

24, 

1926 

May 

2, 

1925 

May 

1 , 

1926 

May 

9, 

1925 

May 

8, 

1926 

May 

16, 

1925 

May 

15, 

1926 

May 

23, 

1925 

May 

22, 

1926 

103 cities 

155 

118 

152 

110 

2 152 

* 114 

« 158 

M22 

148 

o m 

New England 

139 

73 

122 

S3 

105 

106 

149 

87 

122 

7 79 

Middle Atlantic, 

217 

162 

212 

114 

211 

125 

237 

135 

202 

138 

East North Central 

106 

87 

102 

97 

106 

89 

8 102 

96 

101 

117 

West North Central 

181 

178 

195 

200 

269 

»195 

205 

« 228 

243 

5 167 

South Atlantic 

102 

68 

98 

63 

98 

75 

81 

77 

83 

71 

East South Central 

37 

26 

37 

73 

11 

02 

32 

52 

37 

36 

West South Central 

75 

47 

6G 

56 

62 

60 

53 

82 

40 

47 

Mountain 

259 

82 

111 

118 

102 

14G 

148 

182 

129 

127 

Pacific 

157 

146 

196 

154 

2 117 

« 165 

i ( > 132 

175 

157 

164 


MEA 

SEES CASE RATES 




103 cities 

620 

1,790 

559 

1,706 

2 603 

51,718 


5 1, 557 

579 

a 1, 440 

New England 

1, 174 

1,666 

968 

1,529 

949 

1,714 

1, 145 

1, 198 

1,014 

t 1,087 

Middle Atlantic 

779 

1, 593 

731 

1,417 

793 

1,429 

765 

1,198 

615 

1, 333 

East North Central 

833 

1,457 

706 

1,486 

830 

1,454 

*795 

1,371 

888 

1,372 

West North Central .... 

98 

4,079 

76 

3,988 

109 

*4,458 

76 

*4, 451 

233 

#3,838 

South Atlantic 

278 

2,538 

288 

2,528 

227 

1,942 

311 

1,933 

300 

1,659 

East South Central 

173 

3,445 

184 

2,885 

335 

3,248 

162 

3. 461 

310 

2.999 

West South Central 

; 35 

163 

26 

159 

31 

125 


fPl 

mm 


Mountain 

213 

1,074 

518 

865 

176 

883 


WmWi 

■n 


Pacific 

193 

504 

155 

669 


IH 

■ 

H 

BH 

mM 



SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


438 

283 

297 

292 

*311 

3 294 

*338 

393 

222 

415 

281 

400 

222 

345 

335 

201 

322 

221 

318 

217 

330 

410 

2S7 

302 

289 

341 

310 

8 368 

671 

883 

502 

867 

599 

*933 

705 

165 

160 

125 

218 

100 

177 

156 

236 

228 

242 

171 

242 

187 

299 

114 

172 

106 

146 

84 

176 

70 

388 

209 

'324 

218 

268 

137 

342 

141 

282 

119 

205 

*144 

« 197 

io 187 


103 cities . 


New England 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central - 
West North Central . 

South Atlantic 

East South Central-. 
West South Central.. 

Mountain 

Pacific 


» 32G 


312 


350 

«953 


202 

355 


207 

338 

264 

388 

530 

138 

226 

44 

314 

165 


o Sit 

Tm 

256 
341 
* 813 
195 
176 

172 

173 


1 The figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of 
cases reported. Populations used are estimated as of July 1, 1925 and 1926, respectively. 

* Spokane, Wash, not included, 

» Grand Forks, N. Dak., and Tacoma, Wash., not included. 

* Superior. Wis., and Tacoma, Wash,, not included. 

J Kansas pity, Mo^, and Grand Forks, N. Dak., not included. 

J Concord, N. H,, Kansas City, Mo., and Grand Forks, N. Dak., not included. 

* Concord, N. H„ not included. 

8 Superior, Wis., not included. 

» Grand Forks, N. Dak., not included, ! • « , 

» Tacoma, Wash,, not included. r > , 
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Summary of ' weekly reports from cities , April 18 to 'May 88 y 1986 — Annual rates per 
100,000 population — Compared with rates for the corresponding period of 1989 — 
Continued 


SMALljPOX case rates 


Week ended 



Apr. 

25, 

1925 

Apr. 

24, 

1926 

May 

2, 

1925 

May 

1926 

May 

9, 

1925 

May 

8 , 

,1926 

May 

16, 

1925 

May 

15, 

1920 

May 

23, 

1925 

May 

22 , 

1926 

103 cities 

50 

31 

48 

26 

2 45 

3 26 

<44 

8 26 

58 

« 19 


New England 

2 

0 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 0 

Middle Atlantic 

12 

0 

8 

0 

6 

0 

7 

0 

2 

0 

East North CAntrn.l v 

37 

22 

29 

19 

41 

22 

8 53 

20 

66 ' 

18 

West North Central. ... 

86 

44 

72 

32 

58 

8 58 

76 

8 42 

60 

01 

8 33 

South' Atlantic 

75 

47 

60 

28 

42 

30 

35 

39 

£4 

East South Central 

420 

99 

399 

99 

347 

73 

173 

119 

404 

02 

West South Central 

40 

112 

31 

146 

26 

159 

35 

116 

123 1 

95 

Mountain 

28 

46 

9 

36 

46 

36 

28 

55 

28 

18 

51 

Pacific* * 

251 

140 

196 

102 

2 167 

io 5 4 

io i 8 i 

67 

177 



TYPHOID FEVER CASE BATES 


103 cities 

16 

8 


9 

2 13 

38 

<13 

8 8 

18 

8 11 

New England* * 

17 

5 

R 

5 

5 

9 

12 


24 

no 

Middle Atlantic 

14 

8 

22 

6 

13 

7 

10 


19 

7 

East North Central 

6 

1 

4 

4 

8 

4 

8 6 

5 

5 

5 

West North Central 

6 

6 

12 

6 

2 

*6 


8 2 

4 

8 7 

South Atlantic 

13 

8 

27 

. 19 

27 

13 

25 

4 

36 

32 

East South Central 

74 

26 

42 

21 

42 

16 

58 


68 

10 

West South Central 

48 

26 

48 

17 

44 

17 

76 

43 

62 

26 

Mountain 

28 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 

9 

18 

9 

Pacific 

22 

22 

17 

27 

s 9 

» 9 

103 

8 

6 

19 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


96 cities 

29 

38 

21 

33 

14 

10 25 

10 14 

» 16 

14 

12 15 



New England. .. „ , . . 

29 

40 

19 

35 

10 

14 

7 

5 

5 

7 12 

Middle Atlantic 

17 

34 

14 

27 

10 

22 

12 

17 

11 

10 

East North Central. ...... 

31 

42 

21 

46 

15 

29 

10 

18 

11 

18 

West North Central 

47 

31 

30 

17 

31 

33 

11 

»7 

17 

Mfl 

South Atlantic. ... , _ 

40 

30 

25 

28 

19 

19 

10 

17 

6 

11 

East South Central I 

79 

104 

47 

99 

47 

99 

74 

31 

79 

36 

West South Central * 

24 

66 

29 

28 

15 

47 

19 

28 

19 

24 

Mountain 

74 

46 

46 

9 

18 

18 

55 

18 

18 

0 

Pacific r „ 

11 

4 

11 

11 

15 

10 4 

JO 12 

4 

22 

4 






PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


96 cities 

198 

201 

160 

177 

145 

28 1C4 

28 123 

22 150 

323 

u 140 

New England 

ISO 

234 

lit 

210 1 

156 

370 

129 

165 

no 

7 336 

Middle Atlantic 

222 

240 

206 

219 

184 

174 

143 

105 

143 

173 

East North Central 

199 

191 

136 

152 

123 

178 

118 

147 

116 

333 

West Noith Central 

131 

136 

70 

106 

74 

121 

55 

22 79 

76 

22 88 

South Atlantic 

180 

205 

180 

177 

148 

169 

129 

182 

325 

148 

East South Central 

• 263 

259 

179 

233 

347 

223 

152 

182 

326 

171 

West South Central 

150 

137 

121 

161 

131 

118 

106 

137 

73 

90 

Mountain,* 1 

213 

109 

120 

118 

320 

82 

157 

91 

ICC 

82 

Pacific 1 

131 

71 

113 

75 

109 

M84 

28 75 

02 

12Q 

53 


3 Spokane, Wash,, not included. 

8 Grand Forkr, N, Dak.,and Tacoma, Wash., not included. 

* Superior, Wis., and Tacoma,, not included. 

8 KAcsas City, Mo., and Grand Forks, N. Dak,, not included. 

8 Concord, N. H., Kansa. City, Mo., and Grand Forks, N. Dak., not included. 
i Concord, N. H., not included -“**■ - 

» Superior, Wis., not included. 

8 Grand Forks, N, Dak., not included. 

» Tacoma, Wash., not included. 

» Kansas City, Mo., not included, 

* Concord, N. H., and Kansas City, Mo,, not included* 
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FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAR EAST 

Report for weeJc ended May 15 , 1926 . — The following report for the 
week ended May 15, 1926, was transmitted by the Far Eastern 
Bureau of the Health Section of the League of Nations’ Secretariat, 
located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva. 


Maritime towns 

Plague 

Cholera 

Small- 

pox 

Maritime towns 

Plague 

Cholera 

Small- 

pox 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

tn 

o 

tn 

6 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Egypt: 







Hongkong 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Suez 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

China: 







Iraq: 







Shanghai 

0 

0 

0 

0 



2 

■RfiRm ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

6 

Amoy 

5 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

British India: 






Sarawak: 







Calcutta 


0 


45 

19 

12 

Kuching . 

0 

o 

o 

0 

2 

0 

Bombay 


3 


0 

32 

12 

Japan: 







Madras 


0 


1 

4 

0 

Osaka 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Karachi. _ 


o 


0 

17 

7 

Kwantung: 







Ncgapatam 


3 


1 

2 

1 

Dairen 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Siam: 







Port Arthur 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

Bangkok 

0 

0 

324 

173 

1 

1 

Asiatic Russia: 







French Indo-China: 







Vladivostok. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Saigon and Cholon. 

0 

0 * 

15 

1 

1 

0 








Turane 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 









Telegraphic reports from the following maritime towns indicated 
that no case of plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported during the 
week: 

ASIA 

British India. — Chittagong, Cochin, Tuticorin, Vizagapatam. 

Ceylon . — Colombo. 

Federated Malay States. — Port Swettenham. 

Straits Settlements. — Penang, Singapore. 

Dutch East Indies. — Batavia, Surabaya, Samarang, Chcribon, Bolawan Deli, 
Palembang, Sabang, Makassar, Menado, Banjermasin, Balili-Papan, Poniianak. 
British North Borneo. — Sandakan. 

Portuguese Timor . — Dilly. 

Philippine Islands , — Manila, Iloilo, Jolo, Cebu, Zamboanga. 

French Indo-China. — Haiphong. 

Formosa . — Keeking. 

Japan . — Nagasaki, Yokohama, Simonoseki, Moji, Kobo, Niigata, Tsuruga, 
Hakodate. 

Korea. — Chemulpo, Pusan. 

Manchuria. — Antiuig, Mukden, Changchun, Harbin. 

( 1193 ) 
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AUSTRALASIA AND OCEANIA 

Australia. — Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Rockhampton, Towns- 
ville, Port Darwin, Broome, Fremantle. 

New Guinea. — Port Moresby. 

New Zealand. — Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch, Invercargill, Dunedin. 
New Caledonia. — Noumea. 

Hawaii. — Honolulu. 

AFRICA 

Egypt. — Alexandria, Port Said. 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. — Port Sudan. 

Eritrea. — Massaua. 

"French Somaliland. — Djibuti. 

British Somahland. — Berbera. 

Italian Somaliland. — Mogadiscio. 

Kenya. — Mombasa. 

Tanganyika. — Dar-es-Salaam . 

Seych elles. — V ic toria . 

Mauritius. — Port Louis. 

Portuguese East Africa. — Mozambique, Lorev^o Marques. 

Union of South Africa. — Durban, East London, Port Elizabeth, Cape Town. 

Reports had not been received in time for distribution from — 

Briiish India. — Rangoon. 

Dutch East Indies. — Padang, Tarakan. 

Zanzibar. — Zanzibar. 

Madagascar. — Tamatave, Majunga. 

CUBA 

Communicable diseases — Halana — March, 1926. — During March, 
1926, communicable diseases were reported at Habana, Cuba, as 
follows: 


Disease 

IS 

£8 

Deaths 

Re- 
main- 
ing 
under 
treat- 
ment 
Mar. 31, 
1926 

Disease 

New 

eases 

Deaths 

Re- 
main- 
ing 
under 
treat- 
ment 
Mar. 31, 
1920 

Cerebrospinal meningitis „ 

1 


1 

Malaria i . . 

38 


! » 

Chicken pox. ___• 

57 


29 

Measles 

161 

4 

55 

Diphtheria, „ „ „ 

17 

3 

2 

Scarlet fever 

31 

l 

[ 10 

Leprosy..- 

1 


7 

Typhoid fever l 

30 

s 

| 27 









J Many of these eases from the interior. 


ECUADOR 

Plague — Guayaquil — April 16-80, 1986-May 1-15, 1926 . — Plague 
has been reported in Ecuador as follows: Guayaquil — April 16 to 
30, 1926, cases, 2; deaths, 1; May 1 to 16, 1926, 1 case. 
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Plague rats found. — During the same period, out of 10,291 rats 
taken from April 16 to 30, 51 rats were found plague infected and 
for the period May 1 to 15, out of 9,749 rats taken, 23 were found 
infected. 

EGYPT 

Plague — ApriL 46-22, 1926 — Summary. — During the week ended 
April 22, 1926/ 6 cases of plague were reported in Egypt. Of these, 
the urban occurrence was as follows: Alexandria 1 case; Suez, 3 cases. 
From, January 1 to April 22, 1926, there were reported 16 cases as 
compared with 24 cases reported for the corresponding period of 
the year 1925. 

LATVIA 

Communicable diseases — March , 1926. — During the month of 
March, 1926, communicable diseases were reported in the Republic 
of Latvia as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

i 

Disease 

Oases 


1 

Rabies. 



51 

Scarlet fever 

404 

DyRrmtory _ . 

3 

Trachoma 

65 

Leprosy- 

2 

Typhoid fever - 

(J0 

Measles 

331 

Typhus fever...- ------- 

2 

Mumns __ - 

130 

Whooping cough 

65 

Puerperal fever . 

7 




Population, February 10, 1925; 1,814,805. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Plague — April 11-17 , 1926. — During the week ended April 17, 
1926, 4 cases of plague with 3 deaths were reported in the Union of 
South Africa. Of these, 2 fatal cases occurred in Cradook District, 
Cape Province, and 2 cases with 1 death in Hoops tad District, 
Orange Free State. The occurrence was on farms and was in the 
native population. 

Typhus fever — March, 1926 . — During the month of March, 1926,. 
37 cases of typhus fever with 1 death were reported in the Union of 
South Africa. During the week ended April 17, 1926, the occurrence 
of a sporadic case of typhus fever was reported at Beaeonsfield, 
Kimberley Location, Cape Province, and outbreaks of the disease 
were reported on farms in Molteno and Steynsburg districts, Cape 
Province. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 


The reports contained in the following tables must not be considered as complete or final as regards 
either the lists of countries included or the figures for tho particular countries for which reports are given. ' 

Reports Received During Week Ended June 11, 1926 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

French Settlements in India 




Jan. 1-Mar. 6, 1926: Cases, 435; 
deaths; 349. 

Apr. dr-10, 1926: Cases, 4,441; 
deaths, 2,766. 

India, _ _ . r , _ 









PLAGUE 

4 


Ceylon: 

Colombo 

Apr. 18-24 

1 

1 


Ecuador: 

Guayaquil 

Apr. 16-30 - 

2 

1 

Rats taken, 10,291; infected, 51. 
Rats taken, 9,749; infected, 23. 
Apr. 16-22, 1926: Gases, 6. Jan. 
1-Apr. 22, 1926, total 16 cases. 
Corresponding period, year 
1925; cases, 24. 

Apr. 4-10, 1926: Cases, 11,307; 

deaths, 9,364. 

Presidency. 


May 1-15. 

1 


Egypt 




Alexandria 

Apr. 16-22 

1 


Suez „ 

...‘.do— 

3 


India 



Madras.., 

Apr. 4-10 

17 

11 

Java: 

Surabaya 

Apr. 4-10 

1 

1 

Morocco: 

Tangier 

May 9-15 

1 

1 


Russia . T. 




Dec. 1-31, 1926: Cases, 39. 






Cape Province— 
nmdnclc District. 

Apr. 11-17 

2 

2 

3. Natives, on farms. 

Orange Free State— 
Hoop^tad 'District-, 

do 

2 

1 






i From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 


SMALLPOX 


' ' * 

Canada. 




Feb. 28-May 8, 1926: Cases, 252. 

South Manchuria Railway. 

Do. 

China: 

Manchuria— 

An-Shan 

Apr. 25-May 1 

do 

2 


Chr.nvchun 

28 

i 

Dairen 

Apr. 5-11 

3 


Wishim 

Apr. 25-May 1-— 
Apr, 23-May 6 — 
Apr. 25-May l-»— 

2 


Do. 

Harbin _ 

16 


Kui-yuan 

3 



Do. 

Kungcbulmg... 

Suping-kai 

—.l.do 1— 

1 


Do. 

do 

2] 


Do. 

• Shanghai...., 

Apr. 18-May 1.... 

6 

1 

3 

Cases, foreign; deaths, foreign 
and native. 

From Trinidad. 

France 

Feb. 1-28 

39 


French settlements in India 

Gold Coast .... 

Jan. 3-Mar. 6 

Feb. 1-28 

167 

97 

159 

2 


Great Britain: 

England and Wales 




Apr. 25-May 1, 3920: Cases, 
4,290. 

Bradford 

May 9-15. 

2 


Greece: 

Saloniki 

Apr. 6-12 


1 

‘ : i 

India 




Apr. 4-10, 1926: Cases, 7*740; 
deaths, 1,770. 

FTarachi 

Apr. 25-May l 

do. 

11 

5 

Madras 

8 

1 


Italy. 



Feb. 21-Mar. 27, 1926: Cases, 12, 

Java: 

East Java and Madoera 

Mar, 28-Apr. 10... 

Apr, 11-May 1 

May 16-22. 

9 


Martinique: 

Fort de Franco....... 

6 


Alastrim, 

Mexico: 

Aguascal ientes 


2 

Camargo 

May 22 

2 



Ciudad Juarez 

May 18-24 


1 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER. AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended June 11, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX — Oont inued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Mexico— Continued. 

Mexico City 

May 2-15 

15 


Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral District. 

Feb. 14-Mar. 27, 1926: Casas, 16, 
Dec. 1-31, 1925: Cases, 348. 

Feb. 28-Apr. 3, 1926*. Cases, 3. 
Feb. 1-28, 1926: Cases, 9. 

Jan. 1-Mar. 31, 1926: Oases, 123. 

San Luis Pot oatfll 

May 16-22.. 

5 

Poland 



Russia .... 




Switzerland- , 




Tripolitania 




Tunisia __ 





■ A 




TYPHUS FEVER 


Bulgaria 




Chosen 




C zechoslovakia 




Egy & tSai d 

Apr. 16-22 

1 


Esthonia 



Ireland (Irish Free State): 
Tipperary County— 

Cashel District 

May 9-15 

1 


Italy 



Latvia 




Do 




Lithuania. 




Morocco 




Poland 




Rumania T 




Ru, "ta. - .... ..... 




Tunisia 




Tunis 

May 1-10 

3 


"Union of South Africa 



Cape Province ... 




Kimberley District 

Mol ten o district- 

Apr. 11-17 

do 

1 


Steynsburg district 

do.... 



Natal 




Transvaal 









Fob. 1-28, 1926. Cases, 70; deaths, 
7. 

Jan. 1-31, 1926. Cases, 139; deaths, 
14. 

Feb. 1-23, 1926: Casas, 35. 


Feb. 1-28, 1926: Cases, 8. 


Feb. 21 -Mar. 27, 1926: Coses, 23. 

Feb. 1-28, 1926: Cases, 18 

Mar. 1-31, 1926; Cases, 2. 

Feb. 1-28, 1926: Oases, 46; deaths, 
3. 

Feb. 1-28, 1926: Cases, 78. 

Mar. 27, 1926: Cases, 857; deaths, 
69. 

Jan. 1-Feb. 28, 1926: Cases, 324; 
deaths, 2i. 

Bee. l-3l, *1925: Cases, 3,273. 

Jan. 1-Mar. 31, 1926: Cases, 180. 

March, 1926: Cases, 37; deaths, i. 
Of these. 2 cases in Europeans. 

Mar. 1-31, 1926: Oases, 32; deaths, 
1. Native. 

At Beacons field Location, Hpo* 
radii*. 

Outbreaks. 

Do. 

Mar. 1-31, 1926: Cases, 2. Na- 
tive. 

Mar. 1-31, 1926: 1 case. Native, 


Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to June 4, 1926 1 

CHOLERA 


Chosen 

French Settlements in India. ... 

India — . 

Calcutta...* - 


Bo... 

Bo... 

Do... 

Madras*. 

Bo... 

Rangoon. 


Bate 


Oclober-Novem- 
ber, 1925. 

Bee. 1-31 


Nov. 1-; 


Bee. 6-26 

Bee. 27-Jnn. 16. 

Jan. 24-Apr. 3 , 

Nov, UKTatt. 2 

Jan. 3-Apr, 17 

Nov. 8-Dec 3 - ,, 
Jan. 21-Apr, 17-.-. 


Cases 


12 

880 


101 


464 

174 

146 

4 

23 


Deaths 


5 

712 


54 

41 

417 

70 

90 

4 

20 


Remarks 


Oct. 18, 1925, to Jan. 2, 1926: 
Cases, 21,316; deaths, 12,371. 
Jan. 3-Mar. 13, 1926: Oasos, 
31,105; deaths, 17,859. Mar. 
2l~Apr, 3, 1926: Oases, 7,074; 
deaths, 3,902. 


t From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FE VER — Con tinned 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to June 4, 1926 — Continued 

CHOLERA — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Indo* China 




Septemhcr-December, 1925: 
Cases, 11; deaths? 7. 

Province— 

Sept. 1-30 

2 

2 


Dec. 1-31 

2 

1 


Cochin China 

Sept. 1-Dec. 31 

Jan. 4-17 

6 

4 


Raignrj r , , , 

2 

2 

, Including 100 square kilometers 
of surrounding country. 

Present. 

, , 

Do 

May 20 


. < Tonkin 

Sept. 1-Nov. 30— 

Aug. 30-Oct. 17 

Oct. 25-Dec. 26 

3 


Japan 

409 


; 

~ Do 

113 


! 

Do 

Jan. 17-30 

5 



Philippine Islands: 

MriTnlft 

Nov. 9- Jan. 3 

15 

10 


t*a 

Jan. 4-Mar. 6 

27 


Province— 

Bataan - 

Nov. 30-Dec. 26 

29 

25 


Do— 

Jan. 2-16 

1 

1 



Jan. 24- Feb. 20 

Jan. 23-30 

13 

1 

13 

1 


Bohol 


Bulacan 

Oct. 18-Nov. 7 

92 

64 


Do 

Nov. 23-Dec. 31— 

200 

88 


Do 

Jan. 2-30 

6 

6 


Laguna 

Nov. 23-Dec. 26— 

18 

14 



Jan. 24-Feb. 6 

5 

6 


Leyte 

Jan. 3-9 

2 

2 


Mindoro 

Dec. 20-31 

35 

30 


Nueva Ecija 

Nov. 30-Dec. 13.. . 

7 

5 


Pampanga __ 

Nov. l-7.._ 

1 

1 


Do 

Nov. 23-Dec. 31— _ 

113 

85 


Do 

Jan. 2-Mar. 3 

39 

35 


Rizal 

Sept. 27-Nov. 21- 
Dec. 21-30 

75 

21 


Dn 

14 

11 


Do 

Jan. 3-Feb. 20 

89 i 

30 


Romblon _ 

Nov. 8-Dee. 13 

27 

14 


Russia 

May-June 

7 



Bo ' _ 

July-August 

4 



Siam: 

Bangkok. 

Oct. 4-Nov. 14 

108 

68 


Do 

Nov. 22-Dee. 26- 

270 

149 


'Do.. 

Dec. 27-Mar. 13— 

398 

275 


Do 

Mur. 21-27 

90 

52 


Do 

Apr. 4-10 

102 

61 


On vessel: 

Steamship 

Oct. 3 

9 

Arrived at Bangkok, Siam; 
Casco in coolie passengers. 






PLAGUE 


Argentina. . .... ... 




Buenos Aires 

Jan. 24-30 

1 


Azores: 

St. Michaels 

Jan. 17- Apr. 3 

9 

4 

Belgium: 



Vilvorde 

Doe. 1-8 — ... 

1 

1 

Brazil: 




Bahia 

Nov. 8-Dec. 28 — 

3 

1 

Do , 

Dec. 27-Jan. 30 

4 

2 

Ptsvntos . ... „ . 

Dec. 8-21 


2 

Sao Paulo 

Reported Mai-, 25. 

4 

1 

British East Africa: 

Kenya— 



Kisurnu 

Nov, 22-Dec. 5 — 

1 

2 

Do—— 

Jan. 31-Mar. 20... 

15 

3 

Uganda Protectorate 

Sept. l-Dec. 31— 

468 

426 

Do 

! Jan. 1-Feb. 28 

159 

143 

Canary Islands: 


T,a Laguna 

Dee. 24 

3 

2 

Las Palmas. 

do 

1 


DO- 

Jan. 7„... — 

1 

1 

Santa Cmz d« Tenerife 

Dee. 18-27 

3 


Do 

Dec. 28- Feb. 1 

3 



Jan. 24-30, 1920; 6 cases, occur- 
ring in interior Provinces of 
Salta and Santa Fe, 
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CHOLERA* PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continuer! 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to June 4, 1926 — Continued 

PLAGUE -Continued 


Place 


Date 


Cases 


Deaths, 


Celebes: 


Remarks 


Ceylon: 

Colombo.. 

Do.... 

Do.... 


Dec. 29~Feb. 2 

Nov. 15-Dec. 5 

Dec, 27-Jan. 16 

Jan. 24-Mar. 6 


12 

3 

2 

5 


China: 

Nanking..., 

Ecuador: 

Ambato 

Eloy Alfaro. 
Guayaquil., 
Do 


Nov. 15- Apr. 24 

Mar. 31 

Jan. 1-15 1 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31 31 

Jan. 1-Apr. 15 G3 


12 

3 

2 

5 


Netherlands East Indies. 

1 plague rodent. 

Fob. 14-20, 1026: 2 plague rodents. 
Pie valent. 


Rats taken, Nov. 1-Dec. 31, 1925, 
49,370; rats found infected, 28t. 
Rats taken, Jan. 1-Mar. 31, 
1920, 73,499; rats found infected, 


Latucunga 

Rocreo (country estate) ! 

Beni Suef 

Fayoum Province 

Gharbia Province 

Mina Province 

Suez 

Greece: 

Athens 

Do 

Herakleion 

Patras 

Hawaii Territory 

Hawaii— 

Honokaa 

Kakuihaela 

Paauiio 


India 

Bombay., 

Do... 


Calcutta 

Karachi 

Do 

Madras Presidency. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Rangoon 

Do 

Indo-China 

Province— 

Cambodia 

Cochin China 

Iraq: 

Bagdad 

Do 

Java: 

Batavia 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Cheribon 

Do 

Do 

Djokjakarta 

Kediri 

Koeninigan... 

Pekalongan III II III I ™ 

Do 

Do.* 


Apr. 12..., 
Jan. 1-15.. 


Mar. 10-Apr. 16. 

Nov. 18 

Dec. 3-9 

Mar. 9-30 

Mar. 4 

Mar. 27-Apr. 19. 


Nov. 1-30 

Jan. 1-Mar. 31.. 

Feb . 4 

Nov. 13-Dec. 12. 
Feb. 2. 


Mar. 16. 
Mar. 19. 


Dec. 6-12 

Jan. 3-Apr. 10- 


Dec. 6-12- 

Nov, 1-Dec. 19 j 

Feb. 21- Apr. 24... 

Oct. 25-Nov. 7 

Nov. 15-21 

Dec. 20-26 

Jan. 3-Mar, 20.... 
Mar. 27-Apr. 3...J 

Apr. 11-17. 1 

Oct. 25-Dee. 26— 
l)cc. 27-Apr. 17 


Sept. 1-Nov. 30.., 
Sept. 1-Dcc. 31.... 


Dec. 13-Jan. 2 , 

Jan. 10-Apr. 17 


Oct. 24-Nov. 6.... 

Nov. 14-Jan. 1 I 

Jan. 2-Mar. 12 

Mar. 19-Apr,2... 
Sept. 27-Oct. 17.. 
Nov. 1.5-Dec. 26.. 

Jan. 3-Mar. 0 

Oct. 20-No v. 9... 

Dec. 7 

Dec. 27-Jan. 16 

Feb. 7-Mar. 6 

Sept, 27-Oct, 17.. 
Nov, ft-Dec. 26... 
Fob. 14-Mar. 6... 


75 

35 

108 

1,229 

38 

25 

23 

124 


13 

15 

7 

m 

91 

315 

483 

19 


1 

3 

10 

41 

22 

04 

773 

22 

18 

15 

113 


13 

13 

3 

61 

$9 

297 

468 

19 

166 

198 

191 


114 

103 

42 

252 


Present. 

Jan. l-Doc. 9, 1925; Cases, 138. 
Jan l-Apr. 8, 1926: Cases, 10. 


Including Pireeus. 

On island of Crete. 

1 plague-infected rodent found 
near Hamakua Mill Co. 

1 death suspected plague. 

Jan. 29, 1926: riague-infected rat 
found in vicinity. 

Oct. 18, 1925, Jan. 2, 1926: Cases, 
15,135; deaths, 10677. Jan. 3- 
Mar. 13, 1926: Oases 53,563; 
deaths, 41,553 Mar. 21- Apr. 
3, 1926: Cases, 21,012; deaths, 
16,027. 


September "December, (925: 
Cases, 28; deaths, 26. 


Province. 


Epidemic in * locality. 
Do. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to June 4, 1926 — Continued 

PLAGUE — Continued 


, Place 

Date 

: 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Java— Continued. 






Feb. 12 





Oct. 20 




Surabaya 

Oct. 11-Dec. 2G — 

50 

59 


Do 

Dec. 27-Mar. 27... 

45 ! 

45 


TegaJ 

Sept. 27-0 ct. 17... 

6 1 

6 


Do 

Nov. 8-Dec. 26 

i 

31 


Do 

Feb. 21-Mar. 6— 


11 





Nov 1-Dccember31, 1925: Cases, 
632, deaths, 593 Jan' 1-31, 

” Province— 





Dec. 16-31 

0 1 

7 

1Q2fi P«<5f»R an- ftftrtt-he! Art* 

Do . 

Jan. 1-15 

2 ' 

2 

Mar. 1-15, 1926* Gases HJ- 

Port Dauphm 

Sept. 16-30 

g 

3 

deaths, 79. 



Jan. 16-Mar. 15... 

4 

4 

Itasy 

Sept. 16-Oct. 30— 

20 

20 


Do 

Nov. 16-Dec. 31... 

34 

34 


Do 

Jan. 1-15 

20 

20 


Do 

Feb. 1-15 


29 


Moramanga..- 

Sept. 16-Dec. 31— 

49 

48 

1 

Do 

Jan. 1-Mar. 15.. _ I 

51 

47 


Tananarive 




Sept. 16-Nov. 30, 1925* Cases, 

Town— 




368; deaths, 341. Dec. 10-31, 

Tamatave (Port) 

Sept. 16-No v 30. . 

42 

11 

1925: Cases, 152; deaths, 143. 

Do. 

Fob. 1-Mar. 15.... 

5 

3 

Jan. 1-Mar. 15, 1926:' Cases, 

Tananarive 

Sept. 1 C— 30 

2 

2 

583; deaths, 486. 

Do 

Nov. 1-30 

11 

>1 

Do 

Jan. 1-Mar. 15.... 

40 

40 


Mauritius Island 

Sept. 20-Dec. 26... 

21 

18 


Moca. - 

Dec. 1-31 . 

2 

2 


Pampleinousses 

Oct. 1-Nov. 30 

3 

2 


Port Louis - 

Oct. 1-Dec. 31 

13 

9 


Riviere du Rcmpart 

October 

2 



Nigeria 

Aug. 1-Dec. 31 — 

594 

447 


Do - — 

Jan. 1-31 

24 

21 


Persia: 




Teheran 

Oct. 21-No v. 21... 


12 


Peru.- - 



January-March, 1926; Cases, 383; 

Barranca and Supo 

Mar, 1-31 

4 

6 

deaths, 148. 

Gan eie... 

do 

1 


Caras 

do 



Present. , ■ 

Cascas - 

... .do..... 

15 

5 j 


Ghiclayo 

do 

4 


Ohimbote 

do 

16 

8 

Country estates. 

Chineha 

. do ........... 

14 

g 

Contumaz& . 

.....do 

12 



Cutorvo 

do ......... 



Present. 

Huacho.- 

..Tan. 26 

15 


Port 60 miles north of Ciffiao. 

Lacranmarca 

Mar. 1-31 

6 


Lima 

Jan 1-31.......... 

20 


In hospital. Some cases In Prov- 




ince. 

Mollcndo 

do 



12 or 15 cases reported unoffi- 

Do 

Mar. 1-31 



cially. 

More - 

do 



Present. 

Oiuzco- 

do 

i 


Paeasmayo 

do 

2 

1 


Sal averry 

do— 

5 

2 


San Pablo 

do 



Do 

Trujillo - 

do 

15 

5 

Russia 

May- June 

67 



Do 

•Tuly-No vember. . . 

217 



Senegal 

September - Octo- 

45 

25 


; 

ber. 




Siam - -_i 

Aug, 23-Dec. 26... 

65 

53 


Do 

Dec. 27-Jan. 30 

16 

9 


Bangkok „ ... « 

Nov. 15-28 

3 

3 


Do 

Jan. 3-30 __ 

38 

33 


Do 

Feb, 7-20 

11 

5 


Do 

Feb. 28-Apr. 10... 

5 

2 


Straits Settlements: 





Singapore 

Nov. 1-Dee. 5 __ 

8 

S 


Do, 

Jan. 3-Mar. 20 

3 

3 


Syria: 





Beirut 

Nov. 11-20 

1 

L 


Do J 

Jan, 21-31 

1 

F — * 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to June 4, 1926 — Continued 

PLAGUE— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Union of South Africa _ _ 




Mar. 7-13, 1926: Cases, 3; Euro- 



1 

1 

pean, 2. Mar. 21-27, 1926: 
Cases, 12; deaths, 4. Apr, 
4-10, 1926: Cases, 3; deaths, 1. 
Native. 

■fCmihftrlGy district-. * __ 

Dec. 13-19 

1 


Middleburg district 

Dec. 0-12 . 

1 


European. 

Native. On farm. 

Nov. 15-21 

1 



Feb. 21-27 

1 


Orange Free State,— 




Mar. 14-Apr. 10, 1926: Cases, 11; 

deaths, 5. 

In native. 

Boshof district 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 

1 

1 

Bothaville district 

Dec. 6-12 

1 

1 

Native. On farm. 

Bradford district 

.Mar 28- Apr. 3 

1 

1 

Grandfort district 

Mar. 21-27 

3 

1 

European, in same family, pneu- 

Hoopstad district . 

Mar. 7-Apr. 3 

8 

4 

monic. 

Krnrmstad district 

Mar. 14-20 

1 

1 

Native. On farm. 

Winburg district 

Mar. 14-Apr. 3—.. 

11 

5 

On vessel: 

Steamship Oid 




Jan. 29, 1926. Plague rat. At 
Buenaventura, Colombia. Rat 
was killed while jumping 
ashore from vessel. 






SMALLPOX 


Algeria: 

Algiers 

Nov. 2L-Dec. 31... 

177 


~ Do 

Jan. 1-10 

64 


Do 

Jan. 21-Apr. 20 

78 


Arabia: 

1 


Do 

Jan. 10-Mar. 6 

10 

1 

Argentina: 

October 

1 

Australia: 

Queensland— 

Brisbane . 


1 

Azores: 

Fayal Island 

Fob. 2-Apr. 11 

Feb. 23 





Brazil; 

Manaos — _ 

Dec 1—31 


12 

Do 

Jan. 31-Fob. 20.... 


6 

Para. ..... . 

Jan. 10-May 8 

35 

10 

Rio. do Janeiro 

Nov. 1-28 

134 

72 

Do 

Dec. 6-26 

05 

26 

Do 

Dec. 27-Apr. 3 

Nov. 15-Dec. 19... 

279 

224 

British East Africa: 

Kenya— 

Mombasa 

14 

6 

Do 

Dec. 27-Mar. 20... 

2 


Tanganyika territory— 

* Dar-es-Salaam 

Feb. 21-27 

1 


Uganda Protectorate 

Sept. 1-0 ct. 31 

Feb. 1-28 

3 

4 

Do 

1 


British South Africa: 

Northern Rhodesia.. .. . 

Jim. 5-i i 

2 


Southern Rhodesia.. 

Nov. 13-Dec. 23... 

3 


Canada. __ 



Alberta.... 




Calgary ... . 

Dec. 13-19 

1 


British Columbia— 

Vancouver 

Jan. 4-Mar. 27 

2 


Victoria . 

Mar. 21-27. 

2 


Manitoba 




Winnipeg 

Dec. 13-19. 

2 


. Do.... 

Jan, 3-Apr. 10 

. Dec. 6-13 

16 

i 

Now Brunswick— 

Northumberlaud 

1 



Imported. 


Present. Reported as alastrim. 
In Nassau district. Stated to 
have been imported. 


June U7, 1028-Mar. 20, 1920: 
Cases, 1,080; deaths, 580. 


Sept. 13- Jan. 2: In 7 Provinces, 
186 cases. Jan. 3-Fcb. 27, 1026: 
Cases, 277- 

Jan. 3-May 1, 1026: Cases, 70. 
Prom Drumhcller, vicinity oi 
Calgary. 


Jan. 3-May 8, 1026: Cases, 78. ' 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— -Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to June 4, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Canada-Continued . 




Dec. 1-31, 1925: Cases, 32. Jan 


Jan. 1-Feb. 1 

10 


3-May 8, 1926: Cases, 269, 
Township, 

Do. 


Feb. 1-28 

G 


King 

do 

7 


Do. 

Wihnrtt 

do 

0 


Do. 

■RfiUfiville 

do 

4 



Mar. 8-14 

1 



■R'U,eh(mer_ 

do — 

26 



North Bay. 

Feb. 14-Mar. 14... 

7 




Dec. G-12 

2 



Do 

Jan. 3-Fcb. G 

2 



fianua 

Mar. 14-May 8—. 

9 


: 

Toronto 

Dec 27- Jan. 2 

1 



Do 

Jan. 3-May 15 

Jan. 3-Apr. 17 

31 




15 







Jan. 3-May 8, 1926: Cases, 131. 

Moose Jaw. 

Jan. 3-Mar. 20 

2 


Bogina 

Jan. 24-May 1 

5 




Feb. 14-20 

1 



Ceylon: 

Colombo _ 

! Dec. 0-12 

I 1 


! Port case. 

Do 

Jan. 3- Feb. 6 

5 


Chile: 

Punta Arenas 

Dec. 13-26 


8 


Do 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 

_ 

4 


China: 

Oct. 25-Dcc. 19 


1 


Do 

Jan. 10-Apr. 17 


35 


A ntung - - 

Dec. 7-20-". 

2 


Do! - 

Mar. 21- Apr. 24__. 
Feb. 21-27.-. 

2 






Present. 


Nov. 15-17 



Do. 

Do. 

Feb. 28- Apr. 3 



Do. 

Foochow 

Nov. 1-Apr. 17 



Do.' 

Hankow 

Nov. 14-Dec. 26— 

4 : 


Do 

Jan. 10-Mar. 6 

3 



TTnngVnng 

Nov. 22-Dec. 26— 

4 



Do.... 

Jan. 3-Apr. 3 

17 

5 


Manchuria— 

An-shan 

Dec. 0-12-.-- 

1 

1 


Do 

Jan. 10-Apr. 24 — 
do 

10 



nha,ngchnn 

23 



Dairen - 

Oct. 19-Dec. 27— 

73 

15 


Do 

Dec. 28- Apr. 4 

Jan. 17-Apr. 24 

Jan, l-Apr. 22--— 

87 

28 


Fushun 

5 



Harbin 

22 



Kai-yuan — — 

Jan. 10-30 „ 

4 



Kungchuling 

Jan, 31-Feb. 20— „ 

2 



Lio-yang. 

Jan. 17-Apr. 24— 
Oct. 24-Nov. 15.-- 

6 



Mukden 

1 



Do-. 

Jan. 24-Feb. 27.— 

4 



Suping-kaL- — 

Tieh-ling - 

Mar. 14-Apr. 

Oct. 26-Nov. 15- - 

2 

2 



Do - 

Apr. 18-24 

1 



Nanking __ _ i 

Nov. 21-Dec. 26--. 



Do, 

Do 

Dec. 27-Apr. 24 



Do. 

Shanghai.. 

Oct. 25-Jan.2 

37 

36 

Do 

Jan. 3-Apr. 17 

58 

140 

Cases, foreign only. 

Prevalent. 

ftWfltow _ __ ______ 

Nov. 22-Apr. 24 

Tientsin - ------- 

Nov. 1-Dec. 19.’— 

2 


Do 

Jan. 23-Feb. 27- 

2 



Chosen: 

Seishin ------- 

Jan, 1-Mar. 31 

58 

33 


Egypt; 

Alexandria- .... — 

Dec. 3-31 - 

5 

2 


Do - 

Jan. 8-14---------- 

2 

1 


Do. 

Jan. 29-Apr. 8---- 

63 

11 


Cairo J 

Dec. 25-31 - 

H 


, Do 

Jan. 1-7 — 

Feb. 26-Mar. 4 

3 



Pprt Said 

1 



Esthonia - 



November, 1925: Cases, 3* 


97385° — 26 4 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1923, to June 4, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continual 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 





•Ha 

Jan. 1-31 

57 



Jan. 25-31 

9 

2 

5 

3 

Paris - - 

Mar. 1-Apr. 30 — 
September, De- 
cember. 

Jan. 1-31 

ii 

58 

3G 

Gold Coast ... - 

Tin . 

Great Britain: 




1 

29 

9 

4 


Hull 

Dec. 27- Jan. 23 

Feb. 7-Mar. 27— 
Jan. 14-Feb. 6 


Do 





Jan. 31-Feb, 6 

I 


Nov. 29-Dec. 19— 
Dec. 27-May 2— 
Nov. 22-Dec. 26— 
Dec. 27-Apr. 2i— . 
Nov. 22-Doc. 12— 
Dcc. 20-20 

0 

11 

9 

S 

7 

3 

18 

3 

Do 

1 

Nottingham 



Sheffield — 


Do 


Do 

Dec. 27-Mar. 20— 
Apr. 25-May 8 — 
Feb. 9 


Do .... 




Greece __ 




Athens 

Nov. l-Dec. 31 

Jan. 1-Mar. 31 

Mar. 1-7 

18 

87 

1 

i 

6 

Do - 

Kalamata 

Salonika 

Feb. 16-Mar. 15 — 

2 

Guadeloupe (West: Torties) 



India, 




Bombay 

Nov. 8-Dec. 26 

Dee. 27-Apr. 10... 

Nov. 8-Dec, 26 

Dec. 27-Apr. 3 

Nov. 1-21 

Nov. 20-Dec. 6 

Doc. 13-19 

Dec. 29- Apr. 24— 
Nov, 15-Doc. 26— 
Dec. 27-Apr. 24— 
Oct. 20-Dcc. 26- 
Dec. 27-Jan, 16— 

Jan. 24-Mar, 0 

Mar. 21- Apr. 17.— 

26 

328 

18 

620 

23 

4 

3 

127 

17 

146 

7 

13 

70 

29 

20 

171 

25 

397 

Do. 

Calcutta 

Do 

Knr n.nh i 

Do 

2 

Do 

Do... 

40 

5 

26 

1 

1 

! 17 

0 

Madras 

Do 

Rangoon . _ 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Indo-Cbina 

Province— 

Annam i 

Sept. 1-Dec. 31 

do I * 

2 ll 

106 

2 

14 

153 

19 

23 

67 

44 

34 

51 

1 

2 

2 

15 

13 

51 

Cambodia u .| 

Cochin China j 

Saigon 

Dec, 21-27 


Jan, l-Mar. 28—. 
Sept. 1-Dec, 31— 

Nov. l-Dec. 26 

Dec. 27-Apr, 17— J 

Tonkin 

Iraq: 

Bagdad „ 

Do 

Basra . 

do ...—I 

Italy 


Catania 

Feb. 15-428 

' 7 
4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

Do 

Apr. 27-May 2 

Genoa 

Jan. 21-Fob, ioT" 

^ 1 

Romo 

Oct. 12-25- 


Do 

Feb. 22-28 


Jamaica 


Kingston 

. Nov. 29-Dec, 26— 
. Dec, 27-Jan. 30.— 

43 

48 

36 


Do. 


, :i, 

J Feb, 28- Apr. 24.. I 



3 ternaries 


September -December* 1925; 

Oases, 253. 


Nov, 15-Dec. 20, 1925: Oaf 700; 
Dec. 27-May 1, 1020: Oases, 
4,200. 


Depot led present in severe form. 
Oct. 1-31, 1925: Oases, 16. 

From. Patras. 

Apr. 23-May 10, 1926: Present. 
Alaatrim, 

Get. 18-Doc. 26, 1925: Oases, 
19,472; deaths, 4,4*0, Dec. 27, 
1925-Apr. 3, 19215: Oases, 
91,859; deaths, 23,883. 


6 o pt o rn her- November, 1925: 
Oiisos, 340; deaths, 80 , 


Including 100 square kilometers 
of surrounding country. 

Soot. 6-Oct. 37, 3925; Oases, 81; 
deaths, 40. 

Aug. 2, 1025-Jan, 2, 1920: Og$es, 
52. J an. 8-Keb, 20, 1926; Oases, 

Occurring in consular district, 
Nov. 20-Dee. 20, 1926; Oases, 96. 
Dec. 27, 1925-Apr. 24, 1026: 
Oases, 500. Deported as alas* 
trim. 

Reported as alaatrim. 

Do. 

Do. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Con tinned 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to June 4, 1926 — Continued 
SMALLPOX— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Japan: 





Mar. 14-Apr. 17— 

3 



Feb. 15-25 

2 


T^iwp.r) _ 

Nov. 11-Dee. 10— 

3 


Do 

Mar. 21-31 

3 



Dee. 14-20 

1 


Do 

Feb. 23-Apr. 17... 

71 

11 

Java: 




Batavia 

Oct. 24-Dec. 25 

8 


Do 

Feb. 20-Mar. 19— 

a 


Buitenzorg. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 

i 


Clieribon / 

Nov. 8-Dec. 12 

2 


Do 

Jan. 31-Feb. 6 


1 


Oct. 11-17 

ii 


Malang _ 

Oct. 11-Dec. 26-_. 

2 


Do 

Dec. 27- Jan. 16— 

3 

2 

Mnrf.h Bantam 

Oct. 4-17 

4 


Peiralnngan __ _ 

Oct. 25-31 

1 


Pnnt.ianak 

Jan. 31-Feb. 6 


1 

Probolinggo 

Oct. 11-17 

1 


Seraug V _ 

Feb. 14-27 

5 


South” Bantam 

Feb. 23-Mar. 27. 

1 


Surabaya 

Oct. 11-Dec. 26— 

633 

104 

Do 

Dec. 27-Mar. 13. 

141 

43 

Tegal - - 

Oct. 4-10 

9 

1 

Latvia^ 




Malta 

Nov. 1-Dcc. 21 

21 

3 

Do 

Jan. 1-Feb. 28 

20 


Martinique 

May 10 



Mexico/. 




Aguasealientes 

Dec. 13-Jan. 2 

4 

3 

Do 

Jan. 3-30 


7 

Do 

Feb. 14-May 8— 


4 

Chihuahua 

May 9-17 

7 


Ciudad Juarez 

.’do - 


I 

Durango... ... 

Dec. 1-31 


1 

Do - 

Jan. 1-31 


2 

Guadalajara. 

Dec. 27-May 17— 


26 

Mexico Citv 

Nov. 2S-Dec. 5 

1 


Do 

Jan. 3/May 1 

17 


Saltillo 

Apr. 4-10 

1 


San Luis Potosi 

Jan. 17-Mar. 20... 


53 

Do 

Mar. 28-May 15... 

15 

33 

Tampico - 

Dec. 2l-Jan. 2, 

1 

1 

Do 

Jan. 2- Mar. 10 

8 


Torreon 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31 


51 

Do 

Jan. t-Apr. 30 - 


80 

Vera Cruz.-. 

Mai*. 29-Apr, 4 

5 

1 

Netherlands: 




The Hague 

Jan. 30-Mar, <5— 

2 

1 






Jan. i-3i 

135 

1 

Palestine: 


Hebron 

Jan. 26- Feb. 1 

2 


Tiberias. 

Feb. 9—1 s 

1 


Persia; 




Teheran ... 

July 23-Dec. 22... 


775 

Do 

Dec, 23- Feb. 19. 


99 

Peru: 

Arequipa 

Oct, 1-Dec, 31 


2 

Poland - 




Portugal 




Lisbon ... 

Oct. 4-31 

124 


Do 

Nov. 16-Dcc.27.-_ 


60 

Do 

Nov, 14-Dec. 26... 

187 


Do 

Dec, 27- Apr, 25... 

. 126- 

32 

Oporto— 

Nov. 22-Dec. 19 

2 

3 

Do 

Dec, 27- Apr, 24... 

4 

1 

Rumania 

August-October 

3 


Russia... ...... J 



Do.. ........ 

July-October „J 

1,563 






Remarks 


December, 1925: Cases, 3. 


Prevalent. 

July-Septomber, 1925: Deaths, 
1,157. 


Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral District. 

Do. 



Nov. 1-28, 1925: Cases, 9. 

1-16, 1926: Cases, 4, 

Max. 1-28, 1926: Deaths, 0. 


Ian. 


May- June, 1925: Cases, 2,333. 
July l-Dec. 31, 1925: Cases, 
3,447. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to June 4, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place. 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Senegal: 

Apr. 19-25 

1 







July 12-Sept. 5, 1925: Oases, 21: 

Bangkok 

Dec. 20-25 

3 

1 

deaths, 6. 

Do 

Dec. 26-Mar. 6 — 

81 

37 


Do 

Mar. 14- Apr. 10. — 

30 

18 


Sierra Leono: 

Dec. 16-31 

5 



Spain: 

Mart rkl . . . . 

Year 1925 


18 


Dn 



1 



Nov. 29-Dcc. 5 


2 


Do 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 


1 

i 


Dec. 20-26 

1 




Dec. 27-Jan. 2 

1 



Do - 

Jan. 10-Feb. 6 

9 



Do 

Feb. 14-May 8.— 

Mar. 28- Apr. 3 

15 



Straits Settlements: 

1 



Dec. 2Q-26r 

1 



Do 

Jan. 10-Mar. 27--. 

8 

2 


Sumatra: 

Feb. 14-27 

2 







June 28-Nov 21, 1925: Cases, 62; 

Dnrftmft 

Oct. 1-Nov. 30 

8 


Doc. 27, 1925-Feb. 27, 1926: 

Do 

Jan. 1-31 

5 


Cases, 48. 

Zurich ___ 

Dee. 27-Jan. 2 

1 



Syria: 

Damascus _ 

Apr. 11-20 

Jan. 1-Apr. 3 

1 



Trinidad (West Indies) : 

Port of Spain 

12 



Tripolitania— . 

July 1-Dec. 31 

Jan. 1-31 - 

34 



Dn 

3 

. 


Tunisia: 

Tunis _ _ 

Nov. 21-30 

2 

j 


Dn 

Dec. 11-31 

in 

1 ; 


Dn 

Jan. 1-Apr. 20 

f 



Turkey: 

Constantinople 

Mar. 9-23 

2 

3 


Union of South Africa: 

Capa Province- - - r 

Jan. 17-23 

Outbreaks. 

Orange Free State— 

Kuruman district 

Jan. 10-10 



Do. 

Ladybrand district 

Doc. 27-Jan, 2 



Do. 

Transvaal— 

Belfast district--..-——. 

-.-..do. — — 



Do. 

Gerxniston district 

Jan, 2-9 



Do. 

Pretoria district — 

Dec. 6-12.. 



Outbreaks. In rmtivo com* 

On vessel 

Feb, 21 

2 


pounds. 

Mexican steamer Montezuma, at 
Port of Ensenada, Mexico. 






TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria: 

Algiers 

Nov. 1-Dec. 20 

Jars. 1-Apr. 10 , .. 

2 

33 

2 

50 

42 

1 

2 

1 


Do 


Argentina: 

Rosario „„„ 

Oct, 13-Dec. 31 

Sept, 1-Doc. 31 

Jan. 1-31 


Bulgaria .... r - _ 

3 

Do _ _ , 

Sofia- 

Dec. 25-31 


Do 

Jan, 8-14 


Canary Islands: 

Santa Cruz de Tenorifo 

Chile 

Mar. 8-14 




Acbao 

Dfln. 15-31 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

24 

6 


Do 

Jan. 1-15 


Ancud— 

<1q 


Antofagasta 

Apr 1 1—17 



Don. 1/W11 


Chffian 

do 


Concepcion... 

do 



Doc. 15-31, 1925: Cases, 46. 
1-15, 1926: Cases, 23. 


Jan. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEYER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to June 4, 1926 — Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER — Continued 


Place 

# Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Chile-Continued. 

Linares _ _ _ 

Deer 15-31 

1 




do 

5 



Pence 

do 

2 



Salamanca 

do 

17 



Ra.™ CJarlns _ 

do 

1 



Talca 

do 

1 



Valparaiso 

Nov. 29-Jan. 2 

5 

2 


Do 

Jan. 3-Mar. 27.... 

4 



China: 

Antung 

Nov. 29-Dec. 27... 

5 

1 


Do 

Jan. 4-Apr. 11 

15 



Hongkong „ 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 

1 



Manchuiia— 

Harbin 

Dee. 17-Feb. 4 

3 



Do. . 

Apr. 2-8 

1 



Shanghai _ _ __ 

Mar. 14-20 

1 



Czechoslovakia , . ... 

0 ctober-December 

146 

i 


Do 

Jan. 1-31 

02 



Egypt; . 

Alexandria 

Jan. 8-Feb. 25 

2 



Cairo 

Nov. 5-Dec. 16 

3 

2 


Port Said 

Nov. 19-25 

1 


Do 

Mar. 12-18 

1 



Eslhonia 

Jan. 1-31 

6 



Finland 




October, 1925: 1 case. 

France 

July-OctoboSr 

4 


Greece 




December, 1925: Cases, 12. 

Athens — 

Nov. 1-30 

11 

2 

Do 

Jan. 1-Mar. 31.... 

45 

9 


Saloniki 

Dec. 29-Jan. 4 

1 



Do. „ 

Feb. 2-Apr, 19 

3 



Hungary 



November-Decomber, 1925: 

Ireland: 

Cork County- 

Cork 

i 

Dec. 26-Jan. 1 

2 

1 

Cases, 16. Jan. 1-31, 1926: 
Cases, 6. 

Do . 

( Jan. 2-8 

5 



Do 

May 2-8 

1 



Dumanway 

Nov, 14 

I 



Galway County 

Oct. 17 

1 



Kerry County— 

Listowel 

Mar. 7-13. ........ 

1 


Rural district. 

Wexford County— 

Gnrev.. 

do ... 

I 


Do. 

Latvia 

October-Decombcr 

12 


Do 

Feb. 1-2S 

18 



Riga 

O at. 1-31 

2 



Lithuania,.. 




September-December, 1925 

Mexico 




Cases, 26; deaths, 1, Jan. 1-31, 
1926: Oases, 16; deaths, 1. 
July-September, 1925: Deaths, 
90. 

Aguasealientes 

Dec. 14-19 

1 


Do 

May 2-8 


I 

Durango.. 

Dec. 1-31 


1 


Do 

Jan. 1-31 


1 


Guadalajara.. ... 

Do 

Dec. 8-28 ....... 

Dee, 29-Jan. 4 


2 

1 j 


Mexico City 

Nov. 22-Dec. 26.. . 

s5 


Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral District, 

Do. 

Do 

Dec. 27-Mar. 20... 

89 


Do 

Mar. 28- Apr. 10... 

Apr. 25-May 1 

Feb. 6-13 

11 


Do. 

Do 

10 


Do. 

San Luis Potosi 

i 

Tampico... 

Dec. 2l-Jcm. 10 

1 

i 


Torreon 

November, 1925 


l 


Vera Cruz 

Feb. 12 


i 


Morocco 

August-December 
Jan. 1-31 

93 



Do 

57 



Norway 



November-December, 1925: 
Cases, 2. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to June 4, 1926 — Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER- Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Palestine: 

Ekron - 

Mar. 30-Apr. 5 

Dec. 18 

1 



1 


Haifa. - 

Mar. 10-Apr. 19... 
Dec. 1-7 . 

2 


Jaffa _ 

1 


Ho 

Feb. 23-Mar. 1 

1 




1 


Ramlob _ 

Mar. 16-22 

1 


Safed__ _ 

Nov 24-30 

1 


Tel-Aviv 

do 

1 


Do- 

Mar. 9-15 

1 


Tiberias 

do 

2 


Peru: 

Arccmioa 

O etober-Decembor 


3 

Do 

Feb. 1-Mar. 31 


2 

Poland 

Oct. 11-Jan. 2 

462 

44 

Do 

Jan. 3-Feb. 13 

611 

45 

Rumania - 


Constantza ... 

Feb. 1-Mar. 15 

2 


Russia.-. — _ 




Do 




Tunisia: 

Tunis 

Mar. 21-31 

3 


Turkey: 

Constantinople 

Jan. 24-30 

3 


Do 

Feb. 9-Mar. 31.— 

6-H 

4 

Union of South Africa 


OanA Province. 

Oct, 1-31 

63 

5 

P Dn 

Nov. 8-Doc. 31 

47 

8 

Tin 

Jan. 1-Apr. 2 

127 

20 

Grahamstown 

Jan. 24-30 

2 

Middleburg district 

Natal _ 

Dee. 6-12 

1 


Oet, 1-Dec. 5 

1 


Do 

Jan, 1-Feb. 28 

11 

1 

Durban 

Jan. 3- Apr. 17 J 

10 

1 

Pnrt ShftpKfyvnn 

Apr. 4-10 

1 


Orange Free State 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 

23 

1 

Do.. 

Dec. 1-31 

8 

1 

Do _ 

Jan. l-Feb. 28 

8 

3 

Bethulia district. _ 

Dec. 6-12.... . 

Bothavillo district 


i 


Transvaal - 

Do 

Oct. 1-31 

Tim*. 1-31 

i 

18 

1 

Do - 

Feb. 1-28— 

8 

4 

Johannesburg district.. 
Bloemhof district 

Mar, 1-20 

3 


Dec. 27-Jan. 2 



Yugoslavia 









Remarks 


July 1-Dcc. 31, 1925: Cases, 348; 
deaths, 41. 

May-0 une, 1925: Oases, 10,080. 
July 1-Nov. 30, 1925: Cases, 7,980. 


October, 1925: Cases, 88; deaths, 
7 (colored). Oases, European, 
7. December, 1925: Cases, 78; 
deaths, 9. Colored: Cases, 73; 
deaths, 9. Jammry-Fcbruary, 
1926: Cases, 163; deaths, 28. 

Colored. Apr. 4-10, 1926: Out- 
breaks in Mount Currie and 
Tsolo district. 

European. On farm. 

Colored. 


Do. 

Outbreaks. 

Native. On farm. 


Outbreak. On farm. 

Jim. I -Mar. 21, 1926; Ouse::, 105; 
deaths, IK. 


YELLOW FEVER 


Gold Coast.. ..... 

Sept. i-Dco. 31 

August-0 ctober — 
November, 1925... 

4 

\ 3 





Nigeria ... 

3 

1 2 





Senegal 

3 

2 












x 
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CLINICAL OBSERVATIONS ON ENDEMIC TYPHUS (BRILL’S 
DISEASE) IN SOUTHERN UNITED STATES 

By Kenneth F. Maxcv, Passed Assistant Surgeon, United States Public Health Service 

During the past three years, 209 cases of endemic typhus have 
been diagnosed and reported in Alabama and Georgia. Many more 
doubtless occurred, but were undiagnosed or unreported. In 114 
cases, more or less complete clinical notes have been obtained — in 41 
by personal visits and in the remainder through the cooperation of 
the attending physicians, 1 who have kindly consented to fill out case 
history forms. From this material has been derived the clinical de- 
scription of the disease which is herewith presented. 

CLINICAL COURSE 

Briefly stated, endemic typhus is a fever lasting two weeks and char- 
acterized by a maculo-papular skin eruption and nervous symptoms. 

The following is a brief account of an extremely mild case. Such a 
case is likely to escape recognition unless the attending physician is 
familiar with the clinical syndrome. 

Case M 81 . — Patient of Dr. C. F. Pearson, Montgomery, Ala.; white, male, 
age 24, salesman of fruit and produce. On the night ot October 19, while return- 
ing from an automobile trip, he felt u chilly” and sick. The fallowing day he 
was “di^y” and he thinks he had some fever, but was able to go tp work., Pie 
“ dragged himself about” until October 25, when he felt so weak that he remained 
in bed. He was somewhat nauseated and vomited once or twice. His throat 
felt sore and he had a slight, hacking cough. He had pains in the back of his 
head and neck and u ached all over.” He was nervous and depressed. No skin 
eruption was noted by his physician, by himself, or by his wife, who attended 
him. On the ninth day of his illness a blood examination was made, and the 
pathologist, on his own initiative, had a Weil-Felix test performed. The serum 
agglutinated X 19 in a dilution of 1: 640/ The white blood cell count was 14,00<X 
When examined on the morning of the tenth day he had a few scattered macules 
on his body which could with difficulty be distinguished from acne spots and 
natural blemishes on a dark skin. On the afternoon of the same day, due to 
rise in body temperature, the eruption came out more definitely and was plainly 
visible, but was scant and of limited distribution. It had disappeared entirely 
two days later. His fever at its highest did not exceed 103.5° F.; it declined by 

i The author desires to express his groat indebtedness to Dr. L. Cl Havens and Dr. C, N, Leach, of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., and to Dr, Victor C. Bassett and Dr J. R. Bean, of Savannah, Ga., for assistance in collect- 
ing those notes, and to the many members of the medical profession of Alabama and Georgia for their 
contribution to this study. - 
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remissions during the second week and returned to normal on the fourteenth 
day. On the evening of the thirteenth day he experienced a sudden relief from hie 
distressing subjective sensations. Convalescence was rapid and uneventful. 

The following ease, which also occurred in Montgomery, illustrates 
a severe typo of infection. It resembles more nearly the description 
of Old-World epidemic ty pirns: 

Cm M 79 , — Patient of Dr. Bernard Mount, Montgomery, Ala.; while, male, 
ago 22, bank clerk. Became ill with ehiily sensations and general aching on 
September 30, and was admitted to tho Memorial Hospital on October 3. His 
fever curve (see accompanying graph) showed a s toplike rise as he became in- 
creasingly ill. He complained bitterly of headache, muscular soreuess, and was 
extremely uncomfortable. He developed a slight, hacking cough. His conjunc- 
tivas became severely congested; photophobia was marked. On the fifth day 
the characteristic maeulo-papular eruption appeared (see illustration), and was 
soon distributed over the entire body, except the face, palms of tho hands, and 
soles of tho feet, where only a few scattered macules wore visible. At first drowsy, 
irritable, and apathetic, his mental condition became progressively worse. 
Toward the end of the second week he lay in a stuporous condition from which ho 
could be aroused with difficulty. On the seventh and eighth days his sputum 
showed an admixture of fresh red blood; no signs of pulmonary consolidation 
could be detected. The fever reached its heighth on the seventh day, was more 
and more remittent in character, declining abruptly to normal about the four- 
teenth day. With the disappearance of the fever, the patient remained extremely 
weak, prostrated, and depressed for a week longer before convalescence was 
definitely established. Recovery was slow, but there were no complications 
except slight deafness which cleared up in a few days. White blood coll count on 
the fourth day was 12,000; Weil- Felix reaction, negative on the fifth day, became 
positive with a titre of 1 : 1280 on the twelfth day. One of two guinea pigs 
inoculated on the fourth day, showed a typie rl typhus response, and the strain has 
been since used for experimental purposes. 

Every gradation in tho clinical picture between these two illustra- 
tive eases has been seen. This variation can best be brought out by 
& detailed discussion of the symptomatology. 

SYMPTOMATOLOGY 

i Onset — In a majority of cases (65 per coni) the onset was abrupt^ 
with chills, fever, malaise, headache, and prostration, which brought 
the patient rapidly to Ids bed lie was usually sufficiently ill to call 
a physician within the first two or three days. In a minority of cases 
the onset was preceded by an indefinite period — one to twelve days or 
more — during which time the patient had not felt well (prodroinata), 

Fmer.— The temperature rose with stepliko progression with romis* 
sions, molting in frank chills or ehiily sensations. It reached maxi- 
mum usually between the fifth and eighth days. Wide daily variations 
throughout the course were usually recorded. During tho second 
week the remissions approached more and more closely to normal, and 
4#% rise became Jess marked. About the fourteenth day the rise 
failed to $ecur. The patient experienced rather relief from 

distressing Sensations. Tho termination was commonly by lysis, 
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PLATE 1 



The maculo-papular skin eruption of endemic typhus fever on the eighth day of the 
disease. Case M 79, Montgomery, Ala. 
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Fever chart of case M 79, Montgomery, Ala, 
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though in some instances by a rapid lysis as illustrated in the accom- 
panying fever chart. 

One of the most striking features of the disease was its uniform 
duration of about two weeks. An analysis of 94 cases showed that 
36 per cent terminated between the thirteenth and fifteenth days, and 
86 per cent between the twelfth and sixteenth days. Four of the 94 
cases reached normal about the tenth day (abortive cases), and four 
complicated cases remained ill 21 days or more. 

Eruption . — In 85 cases a definite observation was recorded upon 
the time when the eruption was first noted. The most frequent 
time of appearance was about the fifth day. Occasionally spots were 
detected as early as the second day. In over 90 per cent of instances 
it appeared before the eighth day. In the few remaining cases in 
which it was noted later, there was question whether the eruption 
had really appeared earlier but had not been noticed, or whether 
prodromal symptoms had been included in calculating the date of 
onset. 

The evolution of the eruption was rapid. At first a few spots were 
seen here and there, particularly on the abdomen or on the flexor 
surface of the forearms or about the shoulder anteriorly. Within 
24 hours tho distribution became general, except in those mild cases 
in which it remained more or less limited. The face, palms of tho 
hands, and soles of the feet were usually spared; though in the more 
severe cases a few macules, rarely many, appeared in these locations. 
Some of the spots were slightly elevated. (In a negro who had tho 
disease T was able to see and feel tho elevations before I could make 
out the definite discoloration.) As the profuseness of the eruption 
increased, the color changed from a dull red to a darker hue with a 
purple tinge. At this stage if the skin was blanched locally many of 
the spots disappeared, but some at least left behind a brownish stain. 
Sometimes the small spot with a dark center predominated, giving 
the skin a “ floabitten” appearance; in others only macules were seen* 
The eruption commonly developed no farther than this, lasting from 
48 to 72 horns and disappearing. In the more severe cases (seo 
accompanying illustration) it became quite profuse ami many of tho 
spots became definitely petechial in character, reaching maximum 
intensity in four to six days. As it began to subside, tho erythe- 
matous spots disappeared first, leaving those which were more defi- 
nitely hemorrhagic in character. In a majority of instances tho 
skin was clear by tho time convalescence was established; though in 
a few, evidences of the eruption remained for another week or more, 
being evident particularly after a warm bath. 

The chief characteristic of the efflorescence was its irregularity; 
the spots wore irregular as regards size, coloration, elevation, outline* 
and distribution, 
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In six of the 114 eases the eruption was either not present at all 
or so fleeting and faint as to escape the notice of the patient, his 
attendants, and the physician. 

j Respiratory system . — There was usually some evidence of a mild 
inflammation of the respiratory tract. More than 90 per cent 
developed a characteristic short, u hacking cough. It seldom 
became sufficiently marked to distress the patient; indeed, it was 
likely to be unnoticed until attention was directed toward it. In one 
instance a bloody sputum was brought up on the seventh and eighth 
days of the disease without detectable pulmonary consolidation. 
Only two cases in the entire series were complicated by broncho- 
pneumonia. 

Cardiovascular-renal . — The distinctive pathology of typhus is 
based upon acute lesions of the blood vessels, with thrombosis and 
perivascular accumulations of cells derived from the adventitia 
and the blood. This is the type of lesion which is responsible for 
the skin eruption which has been described. Thrombosis of a 
femoral vein occurred as a complication in one case in this series. 
Three of the deaths occurred suddenly in young men who did not 
appear to be particularly ill. Post mortem examination was not 
obtained, but the nature of the death suggested either a severely 
damaged myocardium with acute dilatation or the sudden liberation 
of a thrombus. Albumin and easts are sometimes found in the 
urine, but not more so than would be expected with any acute 
infectious disease. 

Visceral . — During the onset of the disease there was nearly always 
some nausea; the patient usually vomited once or twice. In a few 
cases this nausea persisted and was rather distressing, but in a 
majority it passed off in a few days and was succeeded by an aversion 
for food which lasted until convalescence was established. The 
tongue was heavily coated, with red edges. The breath was offensive, 
*h$j 3 a rule, the bowels were constipated, due probably to the limited 
food intake. In contradistinction to typhoid, the abdomen was flat 
and scaphoid. In one or two instances severe pain was referred to 
the abdominal region, suggesting an acute appendix or a cholecystitis. 

Localized tenderness was absent, however, except in the region of 
the spleen, which became palpably enlarged only in a small propor- 
tion of eases, 

Nermm.—The disease was nearly always ushered in with severe 
ho&dache. This was so severe at times as to suggest the necessity 
ferTiimbar puncture. It was usually referred to the frontal region. 
Pain ip the back of the neck was almost m frequent. Acute pain 
was often localized in some particular area — the lower back, the ab- 
d pmen/lfee calves of the legs, etc. Hyperesthesia was not noted. 
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Most patients complained of “ aching all over,” referring to the 
muscles rather than the joints. 

Mental . — In only 12 out of 65 cases in which note was made was 
the mental condition recorded as unchanged. Of the remaining 53, 
in 12 the patient was dull or apathetic; in 12 described as “ nervous”; 
in 10 exhibited a combination of dullness with nervousness and irri- 
tability; in 4, nervousness with delirium; in 13, dullness with nerv- 
ousness and delirium; in 2, dullness with delirium. 

Thus, there was some degree of delirium at some time" during the 
course of the illness in about 29 per cent of the cases. It varied from 
u night terrors” to a complete disorientation and confusion, which 
in one instance lasted for a week after the temperature had returned 
to normal. The delirium for the most part was associated with 
high temperatures. 

The “nervousness” which was recorded in 60 per cent of the cases 
was rather characteristic. The patient became irritable, impatient. 
Noises were extremely disturbing. He tossed about in bed, was 
unable to find a comfortable position, slept fitfully, had bad dreams 
by night. He was complaining and querulous. He was unreason- 
able in his demands upon the family and upon his physician. 

Mental dullness was observed in about an equal number of in- 
stances. It ranged from a slight apathy, apparent only during the 
first few days, to a profound depression or stupor which lasted well 
into convalescence. The patient was commonly depressed and 
feared a fatal outcome. 

Convalescence . — Although the illness lasted but two weeks, the 
patient was severely prostrated and in a weakened condition at its 
termination. It was usually another week before he could get out 
of bed, and a month or two before he could resume work. He was 
likely to be nervous and depressed for some time. In two instances 
there was some loss of coordination in the leg movements* which 
was regained slowly. ^ 

Comflicaiions .— Complications were notably absent. In the 
entire series of 114 cases there were only two instances of broncho- 
pneumonia and one case of thrombosis of the femoral vein. In 
one case which terminated fatally, there was a suppurative parotitis. 

Fatality . — During the past three years eight deaths have been 
attributed to this disease in Alabama and Georgia. It is impossible 
to give the case fatality rate accurately since the total number of cases 
which occurred in these two States during this period is unknown, 
but it was certainly not over 4 per cent and probably nearer 2 per 
cent. Apparently these patients succumbed on account of a damaged 
cardiovascular system or because they were bad risks for any 
infectious disease, rather than because of the severity of the typhus 
intoxication. 
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^ LABORATORY BINDINGS 

Omitting reference to laboratory procedures designed to exclude 
diseases considered in the differential diagnosis, the white blood cell 
count and the Weil-Felix reaction arc of value in establishing and 
confirming the clinical diagnosis. The former is of value mainly in a 
negative sense, in that the absence of a marked leneoeytosis on the 
one hand, or a marked leucopenia on the other, often gives the 
clinician a lead as to the disease with which he is dealing. 

The differential and total count were generally within the normal 
range. In 46 cases 2 in which the total white count was recorded, 
the results were as follows: 


V hite cells per cubic milu* 
metci 

Number 
of cases 

From— 


3, 000 to 4, *03 

3 

5,000 to 0,900 

7 

7, GOO to 8,900 

i.0 

ft, 000 to 10,900. - . 

6 

11,000 to 12,900 

7 

13,000 to 14.900 

2 

13, 000 and over 

1 


The specificity of the Weil-Felix reaction •* for Old World, or epi- 
demic, typhus has become so firmly established that it requires n -0 
discussion here. Briefly it is an agglutination reaction similar to the 
Widal. During the later stages of the disease, the patient’s scrum, 
for reasons not clearly understood, develops an ability to agglutinate 
in high dilution the proteus bacillus X 19. The reaction is not 
present during the first week, as a rule, and therefore is of value in 
confirming, rather than in establishing, the diagnosis. 

In 89 cases in which a blood specimen was obtained from the patient 
on the seventh day of the disease or later, 68 or 76, percent, agglu- 
tinated the Weil-Felix organism— protons X 19, in dilution of 1:100 
or more. In eight of the remaining oases the reaction was classed 
as doubtful, since the agglutination did not occur in dilution greater 
than 1:8Q. Of the 13 negative reactions, fb r o were specimens ob- 
tained on the seventh, and two on the eighth, day of the disease, 
too early to demonstrate a reaction late in development 

If a dilution of 1:80 be accepted as specific (and our experience 
so far 4 indicates this to fee a safe criterion when the agglutination 
is performed by the macroscopic method), and if only those specimens 
which have been obtained after Hue eighth day of the disease are 
considered, then 83 of the 89, or 93 per cent, would have been classed 
as positive by the Weil-Felix reaction. 

* I am Indebted U Ur, A. Tram per, of Montgomery, Ala , for many of these counts. 

* Beagston, l<S&: The Wed-mix. Reaction as a Laboratory Test m the Diagnosis oL Typhus Fever. 
Pub. Heath Bep., Ocl 31, 1919, vol. 34, pp. 244(5-2450, 

4 Havens, ^L. C.: Report to be published. 
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DISCUSSION 

The clinical course of the disease as it was encountered in the 
southern United States differs somewhat from that usually described 
for the epidemic typhus of the Old World and Mexico. It corresponds 
to the account of “An Acute Infectious Disease of Unknown Origin, 
etc ., 17 by the late Dr. Nathan Brill in New York City . 5 Realizing 
that the disease with which he was dealing resembled typhus fever, 
Brill rejected this diagnosis because of its relative mildness — the 
absence of severe toxemia, the rare occurrence of grave nervous 
symptoms, the very low fatality rate — and because of certain epi- 
demiological considerations. 

Dr. G. A. Friedman , 6 writing from an extensive experience with 
typhus in western Russia, asserted that these clinical differences 
were unimportant. In the Old World, where typhus is sporadic or 
endemic, the disease manifestations are relatively mild and the case 
fatality is low, corresponding in all essential respects to the cases 
described by Brill. 

Anderson and Goldberger 7 were successful in infecting guinea pigs 
from one of Brill’s cases, and in subsequent animal passages showed 
that the virus was identical with that of Mexican typhus in so far 
as the two strains afforded cross protection to the infected animals. 
It was then scientifically accepted that “Brill’s disease” was mild 
typhus. 

In similar manner, when these cases were encountered in Ala- 
bama 8 and Georgia, physicians were loath to believe that they were 
dealing with typhus fever, among other reasons because of the mild- 
ness of the clinical manifestations when compared with the text- 
book descriptions. It has since been demonstrated that the Weil- 
Felix reaction is positive in a high percentage of the foregoing 
cases and that some of the guinea pigs inoculated from a limited 
number of cases reacted characteristically , 9 

It must be granted, therefore, that this disease in Southern United 
States is indistinguishable clinically from mild typhus. So far as 
observed, the low mortality accompanying its endemic prevalence in 
this country appeal's to be a fixed characteristic; the wide variations 
in mortality observed in countries where typhus at times becomes 
epidemic have not been manifest. The laboratory evidence at pres- 
ent available testifies to the identity or very close relationship of the 
etiologic virus with that of Old World typhus. 

* Brill, Nathan E.: Amor, Jour. Mod. Sei„ April, 1930, vol. cxxxix, pp. 484-502. 

« Friedman, G. A.: Brill's Symptom-Complex; Typhus Fever; Manchurian Typhus, Arch, Ink Mod., 
1911, vol. viil, pp. 427-439. 

7 Anderson, J. F. and Goldberger, Jos,: The Relation of So-Called Brill's Disease to Typhus Fever* 
Pub. Health Rep., Feb. 2, 1912, vol. 09, p. 149, 

* Maxcy, K . F., and Havens, L. G.: A Series of Oases Giving a Positive Weil-FcUx. ReaettojiH- Am. 
Jour, Trop. Med., Nov, 1923, vol. 3, pp. 495-507. 

* Report to be published. 
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On the other hand, the epidemiology of the disease observed in 
Southern United States 10 presents certain differences from that of 
Old World typhus which suggest that the mode of transmission may 
not he the same — that there may be some mode other than direct 
transmission from man to man by means of the bite of a louse. 

SUMMARY 

A clinical description of endemic typhus (Brill’s disease) based 
upon 114 cases observed in the southern United States has been 
presented. 

DESTROYING ENGORGED ANOPHELES AS A MALARIA 
CONTROL MEASURE 

By J A Li. P rince, Scrum SamUry Engineer, United States Public Health Sen icq 

The value and importance of applying emergency malaria-control 
measures has been stressed by Fricks (1), Gorgas (2), Howard (3), 
LePrinee (4), Orenstein (5), Ross (ft), and others, and again recently 
in the Report of the International Congress on Malaria at Rome, 
Italy. 

The field workers of the United States Public Health Service have 
been studying the application of malaria-eontrol measures since 
1914, and in malarious localities they find the greatest prevalence 
among the farm-tenant classes, many of whom are relatively poor, 
and malaria is not infrequently a contributing cause to their poverty. 
If a control measure can be devised and applied that will not neces- 
sitate any investment of capital until such time as these tenants are 
better able physically to carry on their daily tasks, it will be in every 
way advantageous to them. 

Although much publicity has been given to matters pertaining to 
malaria control, it is not uncommon for communities and oven health 
workers to start malaria-control campaigns before studying the nature 
of the local problem. Not infrequently those who are assigned the 
task of supervising the field measures have had but little previous 
field experience, or may be unaware of special measmes which wore 
developed and applied years ago, which, if modified, might be very 
well suited to the conditions surrounding the new undertaking. As a 
result, methods that are less satisfactory, more expensive, unsuited 
to the problem, or doomed to failure may be adopted with unfortunate 
results. Such procedure has a tendency to give the neighboring public 
a fixed impression that all mosquito-control measures are expensive 
and of doubtful value. 
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Throughout the malarious districts of this and other countries are 
suburban sections of rapidly growing towns, fanning settlements, 
industrial-plant villages, construction camps, and other groups of 
homes that have been located in sections particularly favorable for 
propagation of malaria-bearing mosquitoes, although non-Anopheles 
producing areas may exist near by. Such errors of selection of location 
arc even yet common, and create conditions that may require emer- 
gency mosquito-control measures. 

It is particularly important that this subject should be better under- 
stood and more widely known by those directing the development of 
industries or natural resources, and even more so by those connected 
with the establishing of military or naval camps. Naval, military, 
engineering, and technical schools can advantageously give this sub- 
ject the attention it deserves and thereby reduce serious losses that 
may otherwise occur. 

Temporary emergency measures are not as satisfactory as perma- 
nent mosquito eradicative measures; yet at times they are an excel- 
lent substitute and can often be made of decided importance in 
opening up new territory, in engineering construction operations, in 
colonization, in developing agricultural lands in malarial territory, 
and in naval and military campaigns. A large economic loss is 
continually going on for the lack of their application. 

In districts of relatively high Anopheles prevalence where construc- 
tion operations or other activities are to be undertaken, laborers or 
settlers are attracted, and among these people may be sufficient 
malaria carriers to create conditions favorable to a serious outbreak 
of malaria. Conditions may or may not be favorable for the control 
of malaria carriers by means of quinine treatment. In nearly all 
cases, however, the people will be friendly toward any reasonable 
action that will reduce or destroy the mosquitoes that annoy them. 

Where a large portion of the new arrivals come from nonmalarious 
territory and mix freely with the malaria carriers in the presence of 
Anopheles, an emergency situation may arise. In very few similar 
situations are precautionary operations against Anopheles production 
undertaken sufficiently far in advance/ They certainly were not at 
the Panama Canal, nor more recently when we located our military 
cantonments in the most malarious sections of the South. 

It is not unusual for the best plans for permanent Anopheles 
eradicative measures sometimes to fail temporarily and thus create 
conditions requiring prompt application of auxiliary malaria-control 
measures. Among such causes might be mentioned the following: 

(t) A reduction of working appropriations. 

(2) A shortage of larvicides. 

(3) A shortage of screen. 

(4) A shortage of quinine, ' ‘ 
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(0) A supervising official not in sympathy with antimosquito work, 

(6) A change of directmg officials. 

(7) Man-made changes of topography. 

(8) Influx of people from highly malarious districts. 

(9) An unusual rainy period or season. 

(10) Natural changes of topography. 

(11) Sudden and unforeseen appearance of aquatic plants in quan- 
tity in bodies of water; wind-driven flotage on (tidal) fresh-water 
rivers, such as large rafts of eel grass; stream-borne flotage on lakes 
or from highlands to rivers affected by tides. 

(12) Unexpected reduction of natural mosquito enemies due to 
unusual season or other causes. 

During the construction of the Panama Canal frequent emergency 
conditions arose or were unnecessarily created which are described in 
u Mosquito Control in Panama” (4). We can expect similar and also 
new unexpected conditions and problems to arise with other species of 
Anopheles , and they must be solved locally by sanitarians. Those 
who are detailed to direct Anopheles- control campaigns should consult 
all sources of information and combine the findings of others with 
a bountiful supply of common sense in diieeting malaria-control 
operations. 

The remedy for the emergency situation can often be best deter- 
mined by a close study of the habits of the local Anopheles , which may 
vary considerably with different species and in different localities. 
At Panama the most important of the malaria-carrying Anopheles 
were the albamanus and tarsimaculata. The latter during the dry 
season rested in ground cracks in the daytime. By placing small 
bundles of hay under the houses they were induced to ignore the 
ground cracks and to collect in the small piles of hay. Members of 
this species at Gatun did not rest on the wooden beams under occupied 
houses as our Anopheles qmdrimaeulatus does. They would collect 
under certain houses in the daytime but never under certain other 
houses near the selected ones. 

A close study of the problem has shown that a knowledge of the 
habits common to manv Anopheles may be used to advantage by 
sanitarians in practical malaria control. The following are some of the 
important points to be kept in mind: 

(1) After many species of Anopheles become engorged thev rest on 
the wall or other suitable shaded resting place relatively close to where 
they obtained their blood meal, and it is not usual for them to fly for 
a considerable time after becoming engorged. 

(2) Those which have digested their blood meal and are ready for 
flight depart from their daytime resting place (house or inclosuro) 
either {a) soon after dusk, or (6) soon after daylight. 

(3) In the screened building the Anopheles ready to depart collect 
on the window screens or screen doors during these" periods, and, with 
a little care and practice, practically all of them may be destioyed- 
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While on the screens they appear to be more interested in escaping 
from the building than from the person who is destroying them. 

(4) The recently engorged Anopheles at rest on the walls of the 
building are relatively easy to destroy. If they are rather closely 
spaced, a chloroform bottle or a Griffitts catching tube may be 
used to advantage for collecting them; but ordinarily the common ily 
swatter will be found of more practical use. 

(5) Light-colored walls make the task an easier one. . In relatively 
dark rooms a flash lamp or other suitable artificial light (not too 
bright) is an advantage in obtaining perfect results. 

At the farm- tenant homes whore the family has insufficient funds to 
protect themselves from malaiia by making the home mosquito proof, 
it is known that a considerable reduction in malaria transmission can 
be accomplished by systematically destroying the Anopheles that are 
to be found each morning resting on the walls of the bedrooms. This 
is effective whore no attempt has been made to screen the building. 

Most of our malaria in the United States is conveyed by Anophdes 
qmdrimaculatus . This mosquito very rarely bites in the full sun- 
light and does not like bright lights. It is a night feeder, but will 
at times attack man in houses in the daytime When it bites us at 
our homes, in most instances it rests on the walls of the room where 
it took its blood meal and remains there quietly' for a day. Occasion- 
ally some of them go into an adjacent room. After taking the blood 
meal this particular mosquito appears to bo more sluggish and is not 
as easily alarmed as are some other kinds of mosquitoes. It is rela- 
tively easy to destroy, and children, after a few trials, arc soon able 
to find all mosquitoes resting on the walls. On rough wooden walls 
the resting Anophdes look like wooden splinters that stand out from 
the fiat surface. It is possible for the children in the farm-tenant 
homes to learn how to find and destroy every Anophdes in Uio room, 
and they enjoy doing it. 

If those mosquitoes on the walls are destroyed at a definite hour 
each morning, then malaria transmission will practically bo pre- 
vented in that home. There are many localities ia which malaria 
prevalence is of considerable economic importance where eradication 
of Anopheles by drumage may not be undertaken in the near future 
and where the farm tenants can not screen their homes. In such 
places this control method can bo used to advantage. 

Many persons when bothered by pestiferous mosquitoes or when 
moving into a malarial district are likely to confine their precautions 
to the use of mosquito lotions and a mosquito bed not. In touts and 
in dark bedrooms at times we find Anopheles resting on these mosquito 
bars by preference, and careful observations indicate that a con- 
siderable number of persons can be bitten through the cotton mos- 
quito bed-net while asleep and be entirely unaware of tlio fact the 
following morning. This may bo because the bite of some Anopheles 
is less painful than that of other more pestiferous mosquitoes. 
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Before a person is ready to accept or apply any health-control 
measure suggested he is likely to want to know what results may be 
expected from the efforts expended. 

During the building of the Panama Canal, Gorgas used the 
Anopheles-control method above described on a large scale in the 
native thatch huts, at laborers' barracks, in railroad bunk ears, and 
in both screened and unscreened residences. The results were 
highly successful, the accounts of which were published. 

In 1908 a temporary laborers 1 camp, consisting of tents, was 
established near the site of the present Miraflores Locks and used 
for four and a half months during the rainy season, when malaria 
transmission is most frequent. This camp was completely sur- 
rounded by extensive untreated Anopheles breeding places. A laborer 
with a fly swatter and catching tube was employed to destroy all 
the Anopheles he could find in the tents. Each tent was examined 
soon after the laborers left each morning. The malaria incidence 
among the laborers in these tents was thus kept down to 4 per cent 
per month, or the normal rate at that time for the Canal Zone 
laborers sleeping in screened buildings at camps where mosquito- 
control work was being done. No attempt was made to screen the 
tents in this camp, and the laborers were free to go to any other 
camps after dark. Some of them did go. Their night visits to other 
localities may have had a relation to the malaria that appeared at 
this camp. This malaria sick rate was less than 7 per cent of the 
rate of our troops living in well-screened barracks located 3 miles 
away. At both places the malaria-conveying species of Anopheles 
were very numerous. 

Another instance of the value of daily destruction of Anopheles 
in sleeping quarters in the same year was at Diablo Hill, about 3 
miles from the city of Panama. United States Marines were sta- 
tioned in well-screened barracks on the hilltop and had a weekly 
malaria sick rate of 14 per cent, The camp of the railroad laborers 
was between this same bill and a prolific AftopMes-producing swamp. 
A negro boy was engaged less than an hour each morning to destroy 
all the Anopheles he could find in the bunk cars of this railroad camp. 
The Anopheles that gained entrance to the soldier’s barracks were not 
destroyed. The malaria sick rate of the United States Marines was 
42 times that of these railroad laborers, and the camp of the latter 
was at the edge of the swamp and the screen doors of the bunk cars 
were kept propped open by the laborers after dusk. 

Again, during the period of relocation of the Panama Railroad, 
the jungle Was being flooded by the slowly rising waters of Gatua 
Lake, making an excellent breeding area for Anopheles . Very little 
was done in the matter of controlling the extensive breeding places 
of Amphde® with which many of these temporary relocation 
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camps ” were surrounded. The laborers 7 camps wore located close 
to the water, and native villages were built close to them and con- 
tained many malaria carriers. These camps wore strung out along 
a line of about 20 miles of right of way. At these settlements and 
camps a daily mosquito catch was made. The malaria incidence 
even under these conditions, by means of daily destruction of en- 
gorged Anophdes, was kept as low as the incidence of the Canal 
Zone as a whole, where mosquito production was under excellent 
control at many camps. It was even low T er than at some of the 
camps in the hill country where hand catching was not used and 
where laborers lived in well-screened houses. Moreover, during a 
period of several months the Anopheles in native houses and in 
camp cars in the lake region (Panama .Railroad relocation) were all 
taken alive and sent to the laboratory for dissection, and no infected 
specimen was found — indicating that, for all practical purposes, this 
daily catch emergency-control method was decidedly effective. All 
Anopheles that were collected in the careful daily catches were 
caught before they had lime to become infected. 

Equally good results were obtained during the historic flight of 
Anopheles at Gatun in 1912, when Anopheles iorsimaeulata from a 
hydraulic fill containing blackish water became sufficiently numerous 
to compel the clerical force to cover cane-seated chairs with blotters 
and to use paper leggings, held in place by elastic bands, as pro- 
tective measures* 

This control method was also used with considerable success at 
Carazol and at Miraflores, where more than 1,000 Anopheles were 
caught in a single night in a small, properly designed, double-flare 
mosquito trap about 2 feet long and 8 inches high. At one time the 
weekly catch of Anophdes that gamed access to dwellings in the 
Canal Zone varied from 7,000 to 22,000. 

Recently, at a farm homo on the coast of Georgia, whore the little 
children of the family were badly infected with malaria, listless and 
apparently not used to enjoying life, great excitement and interest # 
was aroused when a play game was made up to eapttiro the engorged 
Anophdes resting on the walls of the bedroom and porch. There 
was lively competition to see who could get the most mosquitoes, 
and in a short time the children were laughing and thoroughly 
enjoying the woi'k. 

Unquestionably in future years better and mox v e economical 
methods of Anopheles eradication than are now employed will be 
demised, but in the meantime wo can advantageously apply such a 
method as the one outlined. 

It is thought that its practical and value to our farming popu- 
lation of malarial districts is sufficiently important to cause sani- 
tarians to make it better known and more widely employed. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

Progress of the Sewage Disposal Program at Chieago-II. Edward 
J. Kelly, Chief Engineer, Sanitary District of Chicago. Engineering 
News-Record , Vol. 96, No. 10, March 11, 1926, pp. 395-400. (Ab- 
stracted by C. C. Ruchhoft.) 

The North Side Plant, which will be completed in 1928, is being 
built on 100 acres of land west of the North Shore Channel and just 
north of the Chicago city limits. It was designed to treat the sewage 
of a tributary population of 800,000, with an estimated average 
daily flow of 219 gallons per capita. 

The plant proper includes grit chambers, preliminary settling 
tanks, aeration and settling units, the main building, sewage pumping 
station, and service station The 12 grit chambers are 80 feet long, 
by 8 feet wide, with a water depth of from 4 to 6.5 feet, and will be 
cleaned by a ?4>yard bucket operated from an overhead telpher 
system. Following the grit chambers there are four bar screens 15 
feet wide, with 1-inch openings. Eight ] reliminary settling tanks 
follow the screens. Each tank will be 80 feet square, with an average 
depth of 9 feet, and will have a detention period of about 30 minutes. 
There are three batteries of aeration and settling tanks. Each 
battery of tanks consits of 12 circulating type aeration tanks, 10 
settling tanks, and an operating gallery. Each aeration tank is 34 
feet 9 inches wide, by 420 feet long, and is divided into two compart- 
ments by a central -wall with aeration plates located on one bide of 
the bottom of each compartment. The aeration rate will be 0.75 
cubic foot of air per gallon of sewage, with a C-hour detention period 
and a 20 per cent sludge return. The depth of sewage over the 
diffuser plates will be 15 feet. The settling tanks are 77 feet square, 
are equipped with Dorr clarifiers, and will have a maximum rate of 
16,000 gallons per square foot per day. 
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The collecting system is designed as a sanitary sewerage system 
only and will consist of 13.8 miles of sewer, including 3.5 miles of 15- 
foot sewers. The system will carry up to 50 per cent in excess of the 
dry weather flow as of 1960. 

Buildings. — The pump and blower house will have a ground area 
of about 303 feet by 183 feet. It will have seven turbo blowers, 
four of 40,000 cubic feet and three of 30,000 cubic feet of free air per 
minute capacity. The large blower units will be directly connected 
to 2,160-horsepower motors, and the smaller units to 1,650-horsepower 
motors. Five sewage pumps will be installed in this building. Two 
pumps, each driven by a 1,000-horsepower motor, will have a capacity 
of 150 second-feet each under a total head of 44 feet. Three pumps, 
eaeh driven by a 700-horsepower motor, will have a capacity of 100 
second-feet, under a total head of 44 feet. The building will also be 
equipped with a 34-ton electric crane and a 15-ton monorail hoist. 
The main building will house general offices, laboratories, storage 
space, and facilities for the plant operating forces. It will also 
contain three large venturi meters and four sludge return pumps. 
A central heating plant, incinerator, machine shop, pipe shop, carpen- 
ter shop, and storage space will be provided in the service building. 

Construction progress. — The aeration and settling tanks, operating 
gallery, and influent and effluent conduits were completed in Decem- 
ber, 1925, one year ahead of schedule. More than 70 per cent of the 
entire $27,433,000 North Side Project is now under contract. The 
methods employed in construction are described, and several photo- 
graphs and layouts of portions of the plant are presented. 

Method of Excreta Disposal in the Tropics which Entirely Prevents 
Ply Dissemination. Maj. A. L. Otway, Royal Army Medical Corps. 
Journal Royal Army Medical Corps, vol. 46, No. 1, January, 1926, pp. 
14-22. (Abstracted by Isador W. Mendelsohn.) 

The writer describes in detail a type of pit for burying excreta in 
tropical countries which prevents fly-breeding in the excreta and 
subsequent dissemination and produces practically no odor or other 
nuisance. Pails are used for collecting the excreta in privies, and 
their contents are disposed of in pits which are 18 feet to 20 feet long, 
3 J4 feet to 4 feet wide, and 10 feet to 12 feet deep, depending on soil 
and other conditions. The pit is sealed by placing over it bush 
timber joints covered with plain leaves and beaten earth, called 
“'swish,” which is then tarred or treated with heavy'’ oil. A hole is loft 
at one end for the trap and the filling orifice is placed at the other end, 
tod not less than 6 feet to 10 feet from the trap. The whole pit is 
protected by a thatch or palm-leaf roof and sides supported on bush 
timber. The area protected extends some 2 feet to 3 feet around the 
pit. 
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The trap consists of a copper gauze cone fashioned like a lamp shade, 
placed inside of a box, the top of which is covered with copper gauze. 
The bottom of the box has a hole in it the size of the hole in the pit, and 
the base of the copper gauze cone is placed over this hole, all the 
fittings being closely fastened to prevent escape of flies. 

This trapped pit is based upon the principles that flies breed from 
deep pits in which excrement is deposited, and from deep pit latrines, 
and that such newly developed flies make directly for the nearest 
point of light to get out and obtain food. This method of excreta 
disposal was used because neither water carriage of sewage nor 
incineration was possible. 

Traps of the type described have caught 250,000 flies and over in 
five to six days, assuming that there are 10,000 flies to a pint. Four 
species of fly were identified: Luc ilia caesar (green bottle) ; Call i pit ora 
vomitoria ; M. domestica; and Sarco phage. 

A Family of Typhoid Carriers. Anna Dean Dulaney. American 
Journal of Public Health, vol. 15, No. 10, October, 1925, pp. 885-886. 
(Abstracted by A. S. Bedell.) 

Twenty-two cases of typhoid in Columbia, Mo., were traced to a 
typhoid carrier family. The father had typhoid 26 years previously, 
the mother 16 years previously, and the daughter-in-law 10 months 
previously (shortly after marriage). Eight years previously the 
father, a chronic relapsing carrier, was required to close his dairy 
following a typhoid outbreak. In June, 1925, the son and his wife took 
charge of operating their new dairy. Three weeks later the typhoid 
outbreak among the dairy patrons began. Sanitary conditions were 
unsatisfactory with regard to location of milk house, privy, and well. 

Some Heat Eesisting' Streptococci Found in Market Milk. H. O. 
Way. International Association of Dairy and Milk Inspectors 
Fourteenth Annual Report, October 12, 14, 1925, pp. 179-183. (Ab- 
stracted by Malcom Lewis.) • ‘ 

Analysis of bottled Pasteurized milk from three Pasteurizing plants 
showed the presence of 100,000 to 400,000 bacteria by plate count. 
Microscopic examination showed large numbers of streptococci 
occurring usually in pairs and sometimes in chains of four or six. In 
the raw milk, chains of 6, 8, or 10, and sometimes 14 or 16 cocci 
occurred. Agar plates showed a predominance of very small "pin 
point” colonies of two types. One is slightly filiform or elongated; 
the other nearly round, with a very slight halo. After heating 
a samplo of raw milk counting about 80,000 of these colonies to 
142°-145° F, for 72 hours, the count was found to be practically 
unchanged. These organisms have withstood 162° F. for one hour. 
Vat samples ran as high as 200,000 to 300,000 colonies after Pas- 
teurization. 
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From plant-control samples and a study of methods it was con- 
cluded that increase in colonies was duo not to growth, but to, a break- 
ing up of chains from heat of Pasteurization and pump agitation. 
Examination of plants of shippers whose raw milk contained large 
numbers of these organisms showed as the probable cause, udder or 
teat infection other than garget in 20 per cent of the cases, and teat 
cups and rubber tube connections of milking machines in the other 
80 per cent. Search for the source of organisms showed cow urine 
to be free except when contaminated with feces, and that cow feces 
contained a large number of these organisms. 

The presence of large numbers of these organisms in a Pasteurized 
milk supply suggests an insanitary condition either in the herd or in 
the milk-handling equipment. Teats may he infected either in the 
milk canal or on the outside. 


AUTOMOBILE FATALITIES, JANUARY 3 TO MAY 22, 1926 

The Department of Commerce announces that reports of automo- 
bile fatalities for the four-week period ending May 22 have been 
received from 79 large cities in the United States. The total num- 
ber of such fatalities in these cities was 487 as contrasted with 426 
for- the corresponding four weeks of 1925, and the daily average's for 
the two four-week periods were 17.4 and 15.2, respectively. The 
numbers in 14 periods of 4 weeks were as folows: 


Four weeks ending — 


May 22, 1926 

- 487 

Jan. 2, 1926 

.. 558 

Aug. 15, 1925... 

.. 469 

Apr. 24, 1926 

... 424 

Dec. 6, 1925.... 

632 

July 18, 1925— 

.. 495 

Mar. 27, 1926... 

„ 350 

Nov. 7, 1925.... 

.. 616 

June 20, 1925- 

.. 492 

Feb. 27, 1926.... 

.. 378 

Oct. 10, 1925 

... 528 

May 23, 1925... 

.. 424 

Jan. 30, 1926.... 

- 434 

Sept. 12, 1925... 

.. 531 

, 



Eight cities showed no automobile fatalities for the four weeks 
ended May 22, 1926, while 11 showed no fatalities for the correspond- 
ing period of 1925. New Bedford has a clean sheet for 20 weeks. 

For 55 cities in the four-week period, automobile deaths where 
both the death and the accident occurred within city limits totaled 
312, as against a total of 353 for all deaths from automobile acci- 
dents regardless of whether the accident occurred within or outside 
the city limits. 

97386°— 26 2 
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Automobile fatalities reported during the four weeks ending May 88, 1986 

[Figures show deaths in each city, regardless of place of accident, and regardless of residence. The figures 
for 1925 and 1926 are provisional] 

I Automobile fatalities 



Annual rate per 100,000 estimated population 



May 22, 'May 23, 

1926 


1926 

1925 


Total (79 cities) 

4S7 

426 

2, 07 

Total (67 cities) 

444 

40S 

1, 87 


Washington, D. C 
Wilmington, Bel.. 

Worcester 

Yonkers 

Yeungsftown--— 






Your weeks 
ending — 

Jan. 3 
to 

Corres- 

ponding 

Calendar 

year 

MAy22,|May 23, 

May 22, 
1926 

period, 

1925 

TOOK 1 



3 

1 

14 

12 

4 

2 

9 

6 

14 

7 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

1 

40 

49 

4 

10 

17 

17 

3 

8 

5 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

0 

0 

22 

24 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

2 

2 

3 

1 

3 

2 

8 

3 

1 

3 

3 

4 

0 

3 

4 

4 

1 

4 

0 

0 

6 

4 

6 

3 

5 

7 

3 

3 

3 

3 

6 

3 

89 

80 

14 

7 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

4 

5 

22 

27 

12 

12 

6 

12 

4 

0 

7 

2 

13 

11 

3 

3 

2 

7 

4 

2 

2 

3 

9 

11 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

1 

5 

2 

1 

0 

9 

1 

1 

4 

2 

2 

5 

4 

3 

2 

4 

2 

1 

0 

5 

5 
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Automobile fatalities reported during the four xoeeks ending May '88 1 1986 — 

Continued 

[Figures show deaths in each city, regardless of place of accident, and regardless of residence. The figures 
for 1925 and 1920 are provisional] 


Automobile fatalities 



Number 

Annual rate per 100,000 estimated population 

City 

Four weeks 
ending— 

Jan. 3 
to 

Four weeks ; 
ending— 

Jan. 3 
to 

Corres- 

ponding 

Calendar 

year 

■ 

May 22, 
1926 

May23, 

1925 

May 22, 
1926 

May 22, 
1926 

May 23, 
1925 

May 22, 
1926 

"period, 

1925 

1925 

1924 

Partial data for 18 cities 










Akron - 

4 

3 

11 

8 

m 

8 

8 

7.9 

7.9 

/n 

0 

(0 

0) 

§ 

Atlanta 

5 

1 

22 

m 

M 

Bridgeport 

1 

1 

5 

m 

m 

8 

14.5 

Erie-- 

5 

0 

7 


m 

)j\ 

(i) 

Houston. . .. __ 

3 

i 

13 

M 

(1) 

15.5 

(!) 

19,4 

«*) 

20.8 

Los Angeles 

14 

7 

88 

M 


8.3 

Lowell 

3 

0 

4 

(I) 

0 


9.3 

New Bedford 

0 

0 

0 


i 0 

<1) 

2.1 

(i) 

I 12.3 

10.9 

Oklahoma City 

2 

1 

13 

(1) 

(0 

4.6 

(i) 


8.4 


Portland, Oreg 

2 

1 

14 

a) 

(1) 

12. 3 

Seattle __ 

3 

2 

17 

(i) 

(!) 

0) 

1 ° 

<*> 
i (1) 

8 

Waterbury 

1 

1 

1 


i 

I l 1 ) 





' 1 



1 Rates are omitted, pending the establishment of more satisfactory estimates of population. 


DEATH RATES IN A GROUP OF INSURED PERSONS 

RATES FOR PRINCIPAL CAUSES OP DEATH FOR APRIL, 1926 

The accompanying table is taken from the Statistical Bulletin for 
May, 1926, published by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., and 
presents the mortality experience of the industrial insurance de- 
partment of the company for April, 1926, as compared with March, 
1926, and with April and year, 1925. The rates are based on a. 
strength of approximately 17,000,000 insured persons in the in- 
dustrial populations of the United States and Canada. 

■ The death rate for April (12.0 per 1,000 industrial policyholders) 
is substantially the same as that for March (12.1). It failed to show 
the usual seasonal decline. This high rate is attributed to continued 
increased mortality from influenza and pneumonia, these two dis- 
eases accounting for one-fourth' of the total number of deaths. The 
influenza death rate (91,3 per 100,000) was more than double last 
year’s figure, while pneumonia mortality increased approximately 
40 per cent as compared with April a year ago. It is stated that the 
peak of the influenza and pneumonia death rates had been passed 
by the latter part of April. 

Unusually high mortality from measles continued, the April 
death rate for the disease (21.3 per 100,000) closely approached 
that for March (21.5), which was the highest rate for this cause in 
the records of the company. ' 
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Whooping cough shows a higher death rate in April (15.4) than 
in March (13.6), and 71 per cent increase over the rate for April, 
1925 (9). 

The death rate for scarlet fever was low in April, showing little 
change from last year’s figure; while diphtheria shows a small de- 
cline from the rate for March and a marked reduction as compared 
with April of last year. 

The tuberculosis death rate (114.9 per 100,000) was practically 
the same as the rate for March, but was considerably higher than 
that for April, 1925. At the end of April the cumulative death rate 
for tuberculosis among this group of persons was substantially the 
same as that for last year. 

The ‘ c degenerative” diseases (cerebral hemorrhage, Bright's 
disease, and organic heart disease) each recorded higher rates than 
for April, 1925. This increase is stated to be largely a reflex of this 
year’s influenza outbreak. 

The rate for puerperal diseases showed an improvement in April 
over the same month of last year, as has been the case for the other 
months so far this year. This is noted as being unusual in view of 

the above-average prevalence of influenza. 

# 

Death rates (annual basis) for principal causes per 100,000 lives exposed , March 
and April , 1926, and April and year, 1925 

^Industrial department, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.] 


Rate per 100,000 lives exposed 1 


Cause of death 

April, 

1926 

March, 

1926 

April, 

1925 

Year 

1925* 


1,199.4 


1,034.3 

906.9 


'Typhoid fever _ _ .. r . 

2.5 

2.4 

2.0 

4.6 

Measles - 

21.3 

21.5 

4.6 

3.3 

Scarlet fever _ 

5.1 

4,7 

4.9 

3.5 


15.4 

13.6 

9.0 

7.7 


9.0 

9.2 

13,1 

10.6 

21.9 


91.3 

76.1 

45.4 


114.9 

115.2 

107.4 

98.0 


99.5 

100.4 

94.6 

85.8 


77.1 

77.1 

71,4 

70.5 

juuaueie? meuiuus * 

Cerebral hemorrhage ___ _ J 

20. 1 
61.3 

21,6 

68.4 

16. 4 
57.7 

15.2 

53.5 


171. 8 

174.3 

141.1 

126.6 


191,0 

194.6 

136.6 ! 

86.5 

13.3 


19.6 

18.8 

17.2 


17.8 

16,9 

17,8 

36.6 


82.6 

17.9 

91.8 

17.4 

77.6 

19,3 

69.8 

16.5 



7.6 

7.0 

7.3 

6,9 

7.2 

64.2 


7.6 

53.1 

6.5 i 
55.7 

7.8 

58.4 


13.5 

9.6 

13.9 

16.6 

190.5 

i 


212. C 

21&3 

219.4 



1 AS figures include infants insured under 1 year of age, 

* Rased o^pmvisUMial estimates of lives exposed to risk in 1925. 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED JUNE 5, 1926 

Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended June 5, 1926 , and corresponding week of 1926, ( From the Weekly 
Health Index June 8 , 1926, issued by the Bureau of the Census , Department of 


Commerce) 

Week ended Corresponding 
June 5, 1926 week 1925 

Policies in force 64, 661, 646 60, 135, 708 

Number of death claims 10, 445 10, 774 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate- 8. 4 9. 3 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended June 5, 1926 , infant mortality , annual death rate , and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1925. ( From the Weekly Health Index , June 8, 1926 , 
issued by the Bureau of the Census , Department of Commerce) 


City 

Week ended June 5, 
1926 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 cor- 
respond- 
ing week, 
1925 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 

mortality 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate 1 

Week 

ended 

June5, 

1926 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1925 

rate, week 
ended 
June 5, 
1926 3 

Total (65 cities) 

6, 816 

12.3 

14.2 

738 

973 

361 

Akron 

39 



5 

3 

53 

Albany 4 

24 

10.5 

12.8 

2 

2 

42 

Atlanta 

70 



6 

12 


White 

30 



3 



Colored 

34 

( 5 ) 


3 



Baltimore 4 ___ , 

215 

13.9 

15,4 

19 

20 

55 

White,-.. 

168 



14 


50 

Colored 

47 

(») 


5 


81 

Birmingham 

87 

21.5 

16.0 

13 

10 


White 

36 



4 



Colored 

51 

(«) 


9 



Boston,... - 

199 

13.2 

15.5 

24 

41 

68 

Bridgeport 

29 



3 

2 

51 

Buffalo 

156 

15.9 

17.3 

25 

35 

104 

Cambridge 

28 

12.0 

12.2 

3 

6 

50 

Camden.. 

31 

12.3 

13.4 

0 

5 

0 

Canton-. - 

28 

13.3 

10.3 

4 

1 

89 

Chicago 

633 

10.8 

32,6 

72 

81 

64 

Cincinnati — 

137 

17.4 

17.3 

16 

7 

100 

Cleveland - - - 

382 

9.9 

15.1 

22 

39 

57 

Cnlnmhns,, ; , 

68 

12.4 

17.1 

6 

10 

' 55 

Dallas.. 

45 

11.7 

12.7 

2 

12 

White 

38 


j 

2 



Colored 

7 

(4) 


0 



Dayton 

57 

16.8 

16.0 

4 

4 

$ 

Denver ... 

79 

14.5 

14,8 

7 

8 


Des Moines 

30 

10.7 

11,8 

2' 

3 

33 

Detroit 

291 

11.8 

13.9 

41 

67 

| 66 

Duluth 

29 

13.4 

11.3 

1 

3 

l 23 


53 

25.4 

15.9 

20 

9 


Rrie r 

32 



8 

5 

152 

Fall River 4 

35 

13.9 

8.9 

6 

2 

87 

Flint 

23 

8.8 

8.0 

5 

4 

83 

Fort Worth r . __ .... 

28 

9.2 

8.2 

4" 

2 


White i 

24 



4 



, Colored _^ T ' 

4 

m 


9 



Grand Rapids.... 

32 

10.7 

13.2 1 

5 

5 

72 

Houston — i — — -p . — 

66 



13 

7 


White.. 

46 



7 



Colored — , ,, 

20 

<*) 


0 



Indianapolis 

102 

14.5 

16.6 

11 

11 ! 

81 

White- - - T , . — 

86 



7 


59 

Colored 

16 



4 


220 


* Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

* Deaths under l year per 1,000 births. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

* Data for 63 cities, 

* Deaths for week ended Friday, June 4, 1926. 

* la the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1920 constituted the following 
percentages of the total population: Atlanta 31, Baltimore 15, Birmigham 39, Dallas 15, Fort Worth 14, 
Houston 25, Kansas City. Kans., 14, Louisville 17, Memphis 33, Nashville 30, New Orleans 26, Norfolk 38i 
Richmond 32, and Washington, D. C., 25. 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended June 5, 1926, infant mortality , annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1925. ( From the Weekly Health Index, June 8, 1926, 

issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce ) — Continued 



Week ended June 5, 
1926 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 cor- 
respond- 
ing week, 
1925 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 

mortality 

City 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

IP's 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1925 

rate, week 
ended 
June 5, 
1926 

Jersey City _ 

59 

9.7 

14.2 

11 

10 

78 

Kansas City, Ivans _ _ _ . _ 

1 28 

12.5 

11.7 

1 

3 

17 

Whit.fi _ 

17 



0 


G 


11 

( 5 ) 

13.1 


1 


131 


1 94 

13.2 

9 

4 



203 

18 

41 

50 

Louisville 

91 

15.3 

16.4 

7 

3 

60 

White 

65 



6 


60 


26 

(*> 


1 


63 


31 


1 

3 

19 

Lynn 

16 

8.6 

14.2 

1 

4 

25 


47 

13.8 

20.0 

5 

14 


White _ - 

21 

1 




2G 

< 5 > 

10.3 


4 



Milwaukee - 

i 102 

H.7 

17 

27 

79 


83 

10.0 

12.5 

34 

8 

78 


40 

15.2 

14.9 

8 

5 

White. __ 

i 24 

5 




16 

(5) 


3 




42 



n 

5 

191 

New Haven 

46 

13.2 

20.4 

6 

4 

82 

New Orlexns 

i 127 

15 8 

19.6 

6 

24 


' White > 

66 

2 



Colored - - - - 

61 

( s ) A 
11.9 


4 



New York ... 

1,347 

167 

14.2 

141 

200 

57 

Bronx Borough * 

9.7 

10.8 

11 

16 

36 

Brooklyn Borough 

455 

10.6 

13.3 

48 

81 

49 


584 

10.2 

18.4 

69 

85 

76 

Qu eens Borough 

104 

7.1 

9.3 

10 

16 

45 

Richmond, Borough..- 

37 

13.5 

14 3 

3 

3 

53 

Newnrk, N. .T _ ....... 

81 

9.2 

14. i 

S 

22 

38 

Norfolk 

37 

11.1 

9.6 

3 

9 

56 

White 

17 

! 0 


0 

Onlnrcrt 

20 

< s > 

8.0 


3 


149 

Oakland 

40 

9.6 

5 

8 

58 

Oklahomfi City . 

19 

0 

3 


Omaha 

48 

ii.6 

9.4 

8 

6 

84 

Pjit.prsnn 

43 

15.7 

14.7 

4 

9 

70 

Philadelphia 

464 

12.0 

13.3 

39 

54 

52 

Pittsburgh 

162 

13.3 

18.0 

14 i 

25 

47 

Portland, Oreg - 

59 

5 

3 

51 

Providence 

71 

13.5 

140 

9 

6 

75 

Richmond - 

49 

13.5 

17.9 

2 

4 

25 

White 

31 

2 


39 

Colored „ 

18 

( 8 ) 

13.8 


0 


0 

Rochester — — « 

85 

H.S 

9 

3 

72 

St. Louis. T . . , , 

184 

11.6 

13.3 

14 

15 

St. Paul 

54 1 

11.4 

12.1 

1 

4 

9 

Salt Lake City 4 

28 

11.0 

8.8 

3 

2 

41 

San Antonio- — „ 

51 

13.0 

14.2 

14 

16 

San Diego - — 

44 

20.9 

16.2 

3 

6 

63 

San Francisco. . 

144 

13.2 

143 

8 

6 

48 

Schenectady n . 

17 

9.5 

14 6 

5 

4 

144 

Seattle 

64 

3 

5 

28 

Somerville 

20 

10.4 

16.8 

3 

5 

78 

Spokane- — - - - — 

35 

16.7 

12.9 

5 

3 

117 

Springfield, Mass 

36 

12.9 

143 

1 

6 

14 

Syracuse ... , _ . - 

47 

13.3 

10.3 

6 

4 

76 

93 

Tacoma 

24 

11.8 

13.5 
16.3 

16.6 
20.0 

4 

2 

Toledo 

60 

10.6 

4 

12 

39 

Trenton - 

40 

15.6 

2 

3 

33 

Washington, D, C „* 

146 

14.4 

12 

29 

68 

White 

80 

6 

50 

Colored.— 

66 

(?) 


6 

4 


109 

86 

Waterbary - „ 

14 


1 

Wilmington, Del... _ _ 

32 

13.5 

13.0 

12.4 

13.7 

11.9 

1L7 

1 

$ 

23 

Worcester 

48 

5 

4 

68 

Yonkers 

27 

12.1 

4 

4 

90 

76 

( 

i 

3 

27 

8.5 

6 

3 




for footnotes 4 and 5 see p. 1233. 


PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department, State or local , can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when , where , ana wider what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by 

the State health officers 

Reports for Week Ended June 12, 1926 


ALABAMA 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 2 

Chicken pox 40 

Arkansas— - continued 

Cases 

Mumps 24 

Pellagra 19 

Scarlet fever ... 11 

Influenza. 1 

Smallpox... 3 

Trachoma *_ _ $ 


Tuberculosis 11 

Measles 308 

Mumps 10 

Pellagra. 19 

Pneumonia * 37 

Scarlet fever 4 

Smallpox 37 

Tetanus - 1 

Trachoma * - 1 

Typhoid fever 4 

Whooping cough 33 

CALIFORNIA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Los Angeles. 1 

Stanislaus County . . 1 

Chiokp.n pnx . .... . , , Vja 

Diphtheria 95 

Typhoid fever 15 

Typhus fever a 

Influenza. 13 

Measles - _ 502 

Mumps....... — — — — 220 

ARIZONA 

Chicken pox - 5 

Measles— * 16 

Mumps - 2 

Pneumonia 2 

Scarlet fever 17 

Tuberculosis-— 18 

Tuberculous meningitis - 1 

Typhoid fever — 8 

Wh/irtTti n<r nnntrh K 

Poliomyelitis: 

Pasadena - 1 

Santa Barbara County.— - - 1 

Scarlet fever j 135 

Smallpox 22 

Typhoid fever. 50 

Whooping cough 67 

COLORADO 

Chicken pox. 38 

Diphtheria 36 

ARKANSAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— - 1 

Chicken pox 21 

Influenza — 1 

Measles ft} 

Mumps — - 1 

Pr>linmyfilitiR 1 

TMpht.hfirifl. , r . . ... 2 

Scarlet fever. ' 21 

Hookworm disease - 3 

Influenza - 14 

Smallpox—... — — „ 1 

Tuberculosis 46 

Malada — — - 49 

Measles - 73 

(12 

Typhoid fever i 

Whooping cough 38 

35) , 
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CONNECTICUT 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis . i 

Chicken pox 58 

Diphtheria . 9 

German measles 45 

Influenza 5 

Measles 444 

Mumps 22 

Pneumonia ( bi oncho) 30 

Pneumonia (lobar) 39 

Scarlet fever . 79 

Smallpox i 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary) . 28 

Typhoid f<>\tr 3 

Whooping cough 44 

DEIAWARE 

Measles 31 

Scarlet fever 3 

Tuberculosis C 

WhoopLig couush. 3 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Chicken pcx 26 

Diphtheria 6 

Inmienza 1 

Measles 136 

Pneumonia 20 

Scarlet fever _ _ 19 

Smallpox . 1 

Tuberculosis 21 

Typhoid fever. l 

Whooping cough.. 1 . 37 

FLORIDA 

Chicken pox 21 

Dengue l 

Diphtheria 7 

Influenza _ 3 

Malaria 6 

Measles. 42 

Mumps . 11 

Pneumonia.... . . ■ 4 

Scarlet fever. 8 

Smallpox.. 64 

Tuberculosis 2 

Typhoid fever 1$ 

Whooping cough ..... 15 

GEORGIA 

Chicken pox 15 

Diphtheria ... 5 

Dysentery 55 

Hookworm disease $ 

Influenza ... 8 

Malaria ... 44 

Measles 78 

Mumps— . 9 

Pellagra 16 

Pneumonia. 23 

Scarlet fever.. 1 

Septic sow throat 6 

Smallpox....... 23 

Tal^rculoste... 22 

Typhoid fever . 38 

Whooping cough. 32 


IDAHO 



Cases 

4 


2 

Meades 

10 

Murnps 

2 

Scarlet fever 

7 

Smallpox . 

2 

Typhoid fever 

1 

Whooping cough 

14 

ILLINOIS 


Cei cbrospmal meningitis— Cook County. 

1 

Chicken pox 

— 282 

Diphtheria 

— 114 

Influenza 

51 

Lethargic encephalitis: 


Cook County 

3 

Macon County 

1 

Measles 

— 1,291 

Mumps 

77 

Pneumonia- __ 

215 

Scarlet fever 

— 250 

Smallpox 

37 

Tuberculosis 

... 400 

Typhoid fever 

16 


Whooping cough 196 


Chicken pox 

57 

Diphtheria 

14 

Influenza . 

21 

Measles _ 

419 

Pneumonia 

2 

Poliomyelitis 

1 

Scarlet fever 

90 

Smallpox 


Tuberculosis 

56 

Typhoid fever... 


Whooping cough ___ __ 

m 

KANSAS 


Chicken pox 

53 

Diphtheria 


German measles 

d 

Influenza 

....... 36 

Leprosy 


Lethargic encephalitis 


Measles 

49 4 

Mumps 

9 

Pellagra 


Pneumonia. 

R1 

Scarlet fever 

36 

Smallpox 

7 

Tuberculosis 

24 

Typhoid fever ..... 

A 

Whooping cough 

166 

LOUISIANA 


Diphtheria 

8 

Influenza 

20 

Malaria... 


Pellagra; 

„ 

9 

Pneumonia 

14 

Scarlet fever 

11 

Smallpox.. 

31 

Tuberculosis . 

66 

Typhoid fever 

20 

Whooping cough 
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MAINE 

Oases 


Chicken pox 15 

Diphtheria 10 

German measles 56 

Influenza.. 4 

Measles 125 

Mumps 8 

Paratyphoid fever 2 

Pneumonia 6 

Scarlet fever 12 

Tuberculosis.. 2 

Tuberculous meningitis.. 1 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough IS 

MARYLAND * 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 87 

Diphtheria 14 

Dysentery 3 

German measles 5 

Influenza 5 

Measles 138 

Mumps 96 

Pneumonia (broncho) 23 

Pneumonia (lobar) 22 

Scarlet fever 45 

Septic sore throat 1 

Tetanus 1 

Tuberculosis G2 

Typhoid fever 7 

Whooping cough 58 


MINNESOTA 


Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever.. . 
Whooping cough. 


Cases 

104 

54 

2 

741 

7 
2tl 

8 
41 

3 

51 


MISSISSIPPI 


Diphtheria 6 

Pdiomyeiit’S 1 

Scarlet fever : 3 

Smallpox 15 

Typhoid fever - 8 


MISSOURI 

(Exclusive of Kansas City) 

Chicken pox 14 

Diphtheria 65 

Influenza 1 

Malaria . 3 

Measles 462 

Mumps 6 

O i htLnlmia neon at orum I 

Serrlit fever 110 

Smallpox 12 

Trachoma 0 

Tuberculosis - 40 

Typhoid i"\vr 0 

W hooping cough 68 


MASC. VTIIUSETTS 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 187 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative) 5 

Diphtheria 49 

German measles 320 

Influenza 8 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Malaria.. 2 

Measles 732 

Mumps — 156 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 35 

Pellagra.. - 2 

Pneumonia (lobar) 00 

Poliomyelitis.. 1 

Scarlet layer ... 222 

Septiesora throat.... ...... 4 

Trichinosis - . 1 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary). ... 92 

Tuberculosis (other forms) .... 48 

Typhoid fever - .. *11 

Whooping cough.. .... 214 

MICHIGAN 

Diphtheria.... 102 

Measles 925 

Pneumonia 92 

Scarlet fever « 289 

Smallpox 4 

Tuberculosis 48 

Typhoid fever 9 

Whooping cough 170 

1 Week ended Friday. 


MONTANA 

Cere brospinal mcmingitis 2 

Chicken pox 10 

Diphtheria 10 

German measles 9 

Measles 64 

Mumps 2 

Dock ;/ Mountain spotted fever: 

Beebe I 

St. Xavier ’ 1 

Winston 1 

Scarlet fever 31 

Smallpox 4 

Tuberculosis 1 6 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough.. 5 

NEBRASKA 

Chicken pox 25 

Diphtheria 6 

Influenza U 

Lethargic encephalitis.... 1 

Measles.. . 51 

Mumps 9 

Scarlet fever 79 

Smallpox 23 

Tuberculosis , 5 

Whooping cough....... . ...... 16 

N sw JERSEY 

Cerebrospinal meningitis % 

Chicken pox — ... 141 

Diphtheria 77 

Influenza * ' 2 

Malaria 1 
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new jERSEY—conllnued 

Cates 


Measles 889 

Pneumonia 97 

Scarlet fever 201 

Trac-boma 1 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 72 

NEW MEXICO 

Cerebrospinal meningitis l 

Chicken pox 5 

Diphtheria,- 8 

German measles 1 

Measles 9 

Mumps - 1 

Pneumonia 2 

Poliomyelitis - *"2 

Scarlet fever 5 

Smallpox 1 

Tuberculosis 36 

Typhoid fever. 4 

Whooping cough 23 

NEW YORK 

(Exclusive of New York City) 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox„_ - - 221 

Diphtheria . 70 

German measles 513 

Influenza 140 

Malaria — 3 

Measles . . 2,450 

Mumps..: 137 

Ophthalmia neonatorum *. 1 

Pneumonia 238 

Poliomyelitis 2 

Scarlet fever - * 183 

Smallpox 5 

Tetanus : 1 

Typhoid fever 15 

Vincent’s angina 8 

"Whooping cough . 282 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 56 

Diphtheria - 25 

German measles — 109 

Measles 290 

Poliomyelitis.., 3 

Scarlet fever, - 26 

Smallpox.., 19 

Typhoid fever., .. 16 

Whooping cough 251 

OKLAHOMA 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 

Chicken pox 22 

Diphtheria 3 

Influenza, 34 

Malaria— 37 

Measles . 310 

Mumps. 11 

Pellagra 16 

Pneumonia n 


Oklahoma — continued 

Cases 

Poliomyelitis 3 

Scarlet fever 15 

Sir allpox 4 

Typhoid fever 21 

Whooping cough 62 

ore c; ON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis ; 2 

Chicken pox... 41 

Diphtheria 20 

Influenza - 13 

Measles... 78 

Mumps.. 21 

Pneumonia 2 5 

Rocky M ountai n spotted fever 1 

Scarlet fever 47 

Septic sore throat 3 

Smallpox: 

Portland 13 

Scattering 36 

Tuberculosis 4 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 45 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Anthrax— Philadelphia 1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Pittsburgh 1 

Chicken pox 295 

Diphtheria 150 

German measles.... i.. 108- 

Impetigo contagiosa ' 1 

Lethargic encephalitis— Philadelphia .... 1 

Measles.- 2,911 

Mumps, 58 

Pneumonia 71 

Poliomyelitis— Columbus township 2 1 

Puerperal fever— Philadelphia 1 

Scabies 1 1 

Scarlet fever 479 

Trachoma: 

Philadelphia . 1 

Sharpsburg. 1 

Tuberculosis 114 

Typhoid fever 35 

Whoopi ng cough 450 

RHODE ISLAND 

Diphtheria 4 

German measles 32 

Influenza 2 

Measles,.., 52 

Mumps — 2 

Scarlet fever 4 

Tuberculosis 5 

Whooping cough 3 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox 8 

Diphtheria 1 

Influenza a 

Measles is 

Mumps 11 

Pneumonia 1 

Scarlet fever. 63 

Smallpox 2 

Tuberculosis 2 

Whooping cough 58 

a County not specified. 


s Deaths. 
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TENNESSEE 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Nashville 1 

Chicken pox 21 

Washington— continued 

Cases 

German measles .. 48 

Measles , __ 90 

Diphtheria _ fi 

Mumps. , ... _ Ifi 

Dysentery . 4 

Hookworm disease 1 

Influenza 17 

Malaria ... 24 

Poliomyelitis— Lincoln County 1 

Scarlet fever 54 

Smallpox 31 

Tuberculosis 9 

Measles 208 

Typhoid fever C 

Whooping cough 50 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 1 

Pellagra 14 

Pneumonia 14 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Chicken pox 37 

Diphtheria 9 

Influenza 7 

Scarlet fever 7 

Smallpox 22 

Trachoma 3 

Measles 457 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 28 

Tuberculosis 41 

Typhoid fever 10 

Smallpox „ 2 

Whooping cough 30 

Chicken pox 55 

Dengue 8 

Diphtheria 12 

Influenza ..1 1 

Measles 14 

Typhoid fever . 5 

Whooping couch . _ . , ... , .. 42 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee: 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 79 

Diphtheria fo 

Mumps 3 

Pellagra, 2 

Pneumonia . 5 

German measles 3 

Influenza 3 

Scarlet fever 15 

Smallpox 30 

Tuberculosis * 20 

Typhoid fever . 4 

Mumps . 28 

Pneumonia... . . 22 

Scarlet fever 14 

Tuberculosis 15 

Typhus fever 1 

Whoopine cough m 

Whooping cough 23 

UTAH 

Chicken pox 32 

Scattering: 

. Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 89 

Diphtheria 11 

Diphtheria 12 

German measles 9 

German measles An 

Measles. .. 43 

Mumps 25 

Influenza 9 

Measles . 1,188 

Pneumonia * _ x 

Mumps _ ^ 89 ' 

Scarlet fever 1 

Pneumonia. „ __ . Trrr . so 

Smallpox _ , a 1 

Scarlet fever 821 

Tuberculosis .1 1 

Tuberculosis „ r 29 

Typhoid fever .. 2 

Whooping eoueh . . . . n r 84 

Whooping cough 1 Q 7 

VERMONT 

, \ WYOMING 

Chicken pox is 

Chicken pcx . . 10 

Diphtheria * _ a 

Measles 11 $ 

German measles . _ ,, 2 

Mumps 5 

Scarlet fever 2 

Measles Ifi 

Mumps ___ 4 

Whooping cough 4 

VIRGINIA 

Smallpox.* _ _ A 

Bosky Mounain spotted fever; 

Campbell County...... 2 

Johnson Countv 1 

WASHINGTON 

Cerebrospinal meningi tis— Spokane * 3 

Chicken pox . 91 

Park County 4 

Sheridan County _ r , M s 

Scarlet fever..... 9 

Smallpox 1 

Diphtheria . 17 

Whooping cough *. ,6 


Report for Week Ended June 5, 1926 


NORTE DAKOTA 

Chicken pox 

Cases 

10 

NORTH DAKOTA— continued 

Pneumonia _ 

Cam 

1 

Diphtheria.?. 

8 

Scarlet fever 

4a 

German measles... 


Smallpox 

.. TO 

J 7 

Influenza 

2 

Tuberculosis r 

1 

Measles........ 

18 

Whooping cough 

.. 29 
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SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REFORTS FROM STATES 


The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports are received during the current week: 


State 

Cere- 

bro- 

spinal 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pella- 

gra 

Polio- 

mye- 

litis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

April , 1926 











Hawaii Territory 

May, im 

9 

22 

731 

: 

32 


0 

0 

0 

0 







Arizona 

1 1 

9 

160 


41 


0 

37 

10 

27 

Connecticut 

5 

84 

40 

i 

2, 293 
3,126 
219 


0 

348 

1 o 

12 

Indiana 

2 

46 

68 



0 

484 

257 

14 

Vermont 

0 

3 

0 

o 


1 

31 

0 

0 











Number of Cases of Certain Communicable Diseases Reported for the Month of 
April, 1926, by State Health Officers 


State 

Chick- 

en 

pox 

Diph- 

theria 

Mea- 

sles 



Mumps 

Scar- 

let 

fever 

Small 

pox 

Tuber- 

culo- 

sis 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California-- 

Colorado - 

Connecticut * 

Delaware— . 

District of Columbia 

Florida— 

Georgia 

Idaho. 

Illinois,—,. 

Indiana ... 

Iowa ^ 

37 

133 

1,181 

257 

170 

12 

124 

255 

107 

63 

925 

261 

30 

8 

5 

381 

83 

65 

10 

62 

107 

37 

14 

326 

122 

904 

24 

143 

1, 148 
211 
2,427 
289 
2,264 
239 
587 
150 
4,299 
6,892 

352 

10 

107 

1,256 

12 

40 

1 

114 

267 

118 

356 

17 

63 

61 

27 

474 

145 

392 

39 

102 

35 

33 

74 

1,507 

947 

175 

1 

30 

337 

4 

0 

0 

1 

407 

115 

51 

164 

445 

335 

109 

131 

795 

141 

148 

1 14 
95 
120 
102 
7 

3,755 

240 

34 

7 

12 

122 

8 
4 

1 

2 

46 

16 

19 

44 

14 

333 
21 
367 
« 285 
, 351 
266 
12 
165 
144 
111 
263 
870 
604 

Kansas 

Kentucky 8 — 

349 

66 

2,704 

179 

269 

60 

180 

9 

592 

Louisiana 

Maine. 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. — . 

Michigan . — . 

71 

74 

357 

440 

484 

538 

1,000 

73 

98 

31 

11 

89 

228 

303 

272 

66 

220 

8 

93 

3,342 

2,609 

3,776 

6,532 

2,389 

1,942 

I 3,799 
201 

70 

207 

945 

471 

200 

98 

86 

207 

1,103 

1,401 

1,434 

37 

1,007 

175 

105 
0 
0 

. 4 
28 
20 

106 
38 
28 

1 166 
38 
329 
773 
493 
264 
361 
144 
63 

48 

18 

30 

23 

18 

14 

59 

21 

0 

45 

156 

255 

1,376 

.811 

179 

1,669 

309 

52 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska a : 

1,665 

63 

71 

Nevada 4 










New Hampshire 4 










New Jersey 

New Mexico s 

717 

259 

9,914 


800 

1 

477 

28 

346 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 5 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania s 

3,194 
561 
i 45 

667 
ICO 
198 

959 

81 

38 

370 

50 

88 

15,052 
1, 166 
614 
11,250 
264' 
332 

858 

131 

289 

32 

242 

1, 792 
106 
385 
1,419 
156 
225 

14 

152 

12 

253 

128 

99 

1,702 

14 

663 

98 

61 

71 

13 

32 

21 

28 

11 

2,086 

828 

1 63 

1,452 
182 
398 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee , 

Texas 8 

28 

358 

79 

202 

18 

107 

22 

55 

802 

139 

249 

1,705 

17 

21 

254 

79 

35 

31 

518 

165 

0 

106 

29 

91 

54 

246 

17 

225 

3 

32 

6 

25 

87 

454 

38 

150 

Utah 2. . 










Vermont ...... — . 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming— 

89 

096 

301 

167 

898 

55 

9 

72 

58 

55 

162 

7 

107 
3,786 
284 
1, 956 
3,930 
12 

70 

256 

826 

17 

38 

342 

322 

204 

796 

138 

0 

61 

283 

73 

27 

2 

123 
[ U72 

194 
78 
193 

2 

0 

20 

25 

-18 

12 

0 

189 

702 

302 

166 

85$ 

60 


i; 

*: 


no* received at time of going to press, 
received weekly. 


4 Reports received annually. 
a Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
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Case Bates per 1,000 Population (Annual Basis) for the Month of April, 1926 


State 

Chick- 

en 

pox 

Diph- 
theria ! 

Mea- 
! sics 

Mumps 

Scar- 

let 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

i 

Tuber- 

culo- 

sis 

Ty- 
phoid i 
fever j 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough 

Alabama 


0. 15 

4 42 

1.72 

i 

i 0.31 

0. 86 

4 64 

0. 17 

0. 65 

Arizona 

1. 07 

.23 

. 60 

.20 


.03 

3. 15 

.20 

! . 61 

Arkansas 

.36 

.03 

.03 

.70 

.18 

.20 

i.20 

. C8 

4 09 

California 

3. 48 

1.12 

3. 38 

3.70 

2.40 

.99 

2.34 

.36 

.84 

Colorado 

3.02 

.98 

2. 48 

. 14 

1. 71 

.05 

4 66 

.09 

4. 33 

Connecticut „ 1 

1. 33 

. 51 

IS. 95 

.31 

3. Oft 

.00 

4 16 


2.08 

Delaware „ 

.62 

. 51 

14. 85 

. 05 

2. GO 

.00 

i.72 

.05 

.62 

District of Columbia ; 

2.06 

1.48 

54. 13 


2.4-4 

; .02 

I 2.27 

.05 

3. !H 

Florida 

2.79 

1.17 

2.61 

, L 23 

.38 

' 4 45 

4 31 

.50 

4 57 

Georgia 

.78 

.15 

2.31 

1. 05 

. 33 

. 45 

.40 

.06 

.41 

Idaho 

1.52 

.34 

3.63 

2.85 

1.79 

3,23 

.17 

.46 

6.36 

Illinois - 

1. 60 

. 56 

7.42 

.61 

2. 60 

.28 

3.03 

. C8 

4 50 

Indiana 

1. 03 

.48 

27.19 

.07 

3.74 

4 76 

.95 

.06 

2.SS 

Iowa 2 










Kansas 

2.33 

.44 

18. OS 

1.20 

4 80 i 

.33 

4 20 

.06 

3,95 

Kentucky 3 _ 










Louisiana 

.46 

.20 

.60 

.45 

.63 

.67 

14 07 

.31 

.29 

Maine 

1. 15 

.17 

20.79 

3. 21 

1. 33 

.60 

.59 

.28 

2. 42 

Maryland 

2.80 

. .70 

20.44 

7, 40 

4 62 

.00 

2.58 

,24 

2.00 

Massachusetts 

1.28 

.66 

11.00 

1. 37 

3. 21 

.01 

2.25 

.07 

4.01 

Michigan 

1. 39 

2. 52 

.87 

1 27 

18L73 
11 20 

.57 

4 02 
fi 72 

.08 
. 09 

1. 41 
1.24 

.05 

.07 

’’ 84 

Mississippi 

& 80 

.45 

13. 20 

i i . 3 i 

.25 

. 72 

2.45 

. 40 

11.34 

Missouri 

.26 

.77 

13. 29 

.22 

3. 52 

.13 

.50 

.07 

4 08 

Montana 

1.79 

.15 

3. 68 

3.30 

3. 20 

.51 

1. 15 

.00 

. 95 

Nebraska 2 










Nevada 4 „ 










New Hampshire 4 










New Jersey 

> 2.44 

.88 

33.79 


2.73 

.00 

4 63 

.10 

418 

New Mexico 2 










New York 

1.29 

4 04 

16.30 

.93 

494 

.02 

4 91 

.08 

i 2, 26 

Wnrlh C ! ffl.rnHnft 

2 44 

.35 

5. 07 


.46 

.66 


.06 

3.60 

North Dakota 

.79 

.67 

10.77 

2.30 

6.75 

.21 

.25 

.21 

411 

Ohio 

1.26 

.70 

21.31 

.55 

2.69 

.48 

1.26 

[ .04 

2.75 

Oklahoma K 

.53 

.27 

1.41 

.17 

.83 

.68 

.52 

.15 

.97 

Oregon 

2.81 

1.25 

4. 71 

3. 43 

3. 19 

1.40 

.87 

,10 

2,81 

Pennsylvania 2 










Rhode Island 

.53 

.34 

15.11 

.32 

.66 

.00 

1.02 

.06 

1.04 

South Carolina 

2.42 

.72 

.94 

..14 

.21 

.72 

1.67 

.22 i 

3,07 

South Dakota 

1.43 

.40 

4 51 

4 60 

9. 38 

.53 

.31 

.11 

.69 

Tennessee 

1.01 

.27 

8. 50 

.39 

.82 

.45 

412 

.12 

.75 

Texas 3 










TTteh 2 










Vermont _ - 

3.07 

; .31 

3.60 

2,62 

1. 31 

.00 

4 79 

,00 

02 

Virginia 

3.42 

i .35 

18.61 


4 68 

.30 

4 85 

.10 

3,45 

Washington 

2.44 

.47 

2.30 

2.08 

2.61 

2.29 

4 57 

.20 

&45 

West Virginia 

1. 25 

.41 

1463 


1.53 

.55 

.58 

.13 

424 

Wisconsin 

3. 86 

.70 

16.89 

3.55 

3.42 

.12 

.83 

*08 

3.69 

Wyoming 

2.95 

[ .38 

.64 

1 .*91 

7.40 

.11 

.11 

.00 
- J 

3.22 


1 Pulmonary. 

5 Reports not received at time of going to press. 

* Reports received weekly. 

4 Reports received annually. 

* Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
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Number of Cases of Certain Communicable Diseases Reported for the Month 
of March, 1926, by State Health Oftkers 


State 

Chick- 

en 

pox 

Diph- 

theria 

Mea- 

sles 

Mumps 

Scar- 

let 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Tuber- 

culo- 

sis 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

Whoop- 

ing, 

cough 

Alabama 

296 

48 

521 

241 

80 

150 

434 

30 

no 

Arizona 

65 

17 

10 

27 

43 

1 

112 

4 

6 

Arkansas . 

124 

20 

116 

105 

49 

36 

150 

11 

142 

California 

2,071 

619 

780 

1, 910 

815 

745 

1,135 

41 

367 

Colorado 

287 

130 

1G1 

20 

193 

5 

191 

62 

517 

Connecticut 

294 

190 

4, 670 

71 

426 

0 

161 

6 

503 

Delaware 

17 

12 

483 


42 

0 

»13 

1 

22 

District of Columbia 

129 

57 

1 , 555 


92 

0 

138 

7 

12 5 

Florida 

272 

73 

198 

121 

61 

782 

44 

29 

85 

Georgia - 

237 

34 

368 

219 

52 

176 

114 

8 

1 160 

Idaho 

55 

24 

106 

149 

85 

94 

1 4 

6 

i 107 

Illinois 

1,606 

356 

4, 514 

533 

2,050 

107 

1,359 

44 

939 

Indiana 

874 

101 

6, 948 

14 

914 

441 

215 

9 

476 

Iowa2__ 










Kansas 

395 

n 

2, 209 

131 

362 

65 

252 

10 

648 

TTentneky 3 _ _ 










Louisiana 

136 

62 

30 

84 

69 

213 

1 155 

35 

27 

Maine 

123 

13 

878 

222 

117 

0 

53 

8 

148 

Maryland 

438 

88 

4, 337 

816 

211 

0 

320 

20 

277 

Massachusetts 

738 

304 

5, 490 

518 

1,194 

0 

706 

20 

2,179 

Michigan 

666 

397 

8, 258 

239 

3,781 

30 

475 

, 35 

1,176 

M in nesnf.3. 

642 

177 

1,262 


1,841 

29 

279 

15 

276 

Mississippi-, 

936 

82 

1,434 

1,423 

32 

101 

411 

66 

1,612 

Missmir! ...... _. _ 

399 

290 

2,439 

242 

1,195 

50 

127 

7 

352 

Montana 

112 

16 

59 

129 

251 

45 

37 

5 

57 

Nebraska 


20 



254 



2 


Nevada 4 










Npw Hampshire 4 










New Jersey. 

890 

312 

10,449 


894 

5 

575 

26 

432 

New Mexico 2 _ _ 









New York-— 

1,928 

979 

16,627 

1,110 

2,032 

7 

1,830 

103 

2,503 

North Carolina. __ __ 

924 

107 

1,094 


127 

137 


6 

632 

North Dakota 

101 

41 

117 

119 

403 

17 

18 

1 

41 

Ohio 

1,054 

364 

14,861 

276 

3,984 

309 

613 

‘33 

1,689 

Oklahoma® — — 

104 

65 

127 

31 

193 

102 

54 

14 

204 

Oregon— * 

235 

77 | 

209 

172 

169 

147 

55 

7 

233 

Pennsylvania * 










Rhode Island 

21 

41 

1,634 

19 

55 

0 

52 

1 

85 

South Carolina 

34* 

75 

71 

29 

22 

,131 

246 

29 

514 

South Dakota- — 

120 

19 

134 

308 

392 

43 

6 

11 

25 

Tennessee 

200 

44 

1,535 

107 

116 

42 

195 

14 

84 

Texas 3 , 










TTf-nh 2 • 










Vermont 

84 

3 

105 

122 

57 

6 

1 18 

1 

178 

Vircinia j. ■ 

798 

m 

2,140. 


341 

75 

1 203 

25 

• 896 

Washington 

415 

78 

272 

431, 

361 

424 

179 

18 

217 

West Virginia __i__ 

250 

53 

1,388 


158 

73 

70 

26 

291 

Wisconsin - 

913 

166 

2,240 

809 

709 

48 

155 

19 

837 

Wyoming 

29 

6 

10 

28 

77 

0 


0 

40 












* Pulmonary. 

* Report not received at time of going to press, 

* Reports received ’weekly. 

* Reports received annually. 

* Exclusive of Oklahoma Oity and Tulsa. 
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Case Rates per 1,000 Population (Annual Basis) for the Month of March, 1926 


State 

| Chick- 
en 
pox 

Diph- 

theria 

Mea- 

sles 

Mumps 

Scar- 

let 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Tuber- 

culo- 

sis 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough 

Alabama 

1.40 

0.23 

2.48 

1. 14 

0.38 

0.71 

2.05 

0.14 

0.52 

Arizona 

1. 54 

.48 

.28 

.75 

1.20 

.03 

3.13 

.11 

.17 

Arkansas 

.78 

.13 

.73 

.66 

.31 

.23 

i.31 

.07 

.89 

California.. 

5.90 

1.76 

2.22 

5.45 

2. 32 

2.12 

3.24 

.12 

1.05 

Colorado... 

3. 27 

1.5S 

2.18 

: .23 

2.20 

.06 

2.18 

.71 

5.89' 

Connecticut „ 

2.22 

1.44 

35.28 

.54 

3.22 

.00 

1.22 

.05 

3.80 

Delaware 

.85 

.60 

24.01 


2.09 

.00 

1.65 

.05 

1.09 

District of Columbia 

2.98 

1.32 

35.98 


2.13 

.14 

3.19 

.16 

2.89 

Florida 

2.88 

.77 

2.09 

1. 28 

.65 

8.27 

.47 

.31 

.90 

Georgia 

.90 

.13 

1. 40 

.84 

.20 

.67 

.43 

.03 

.61 


1. 29 

.56 

2.48 

3.49 

1.99 

2.20 

1.09 

.14 

2.50 

Illinois 

2.52 

.59 

7.54 

.89 

3. 42 

.IS 

2.27 

.07 

j 1.57 

Indiana.. 

1. 43 

.39 

26. 53 

.05 

3. 49 

1.68 

.82 

.03 

| 1.82 

Iowa 2 







; 



Transas _ 

2.55 

.46 

14.28 

.85 

2.34 

.42 

i. 63 

.06 

4.19 

Kentucky 3 










Louisiana 

.85 

.39 

.19 

.52 

.43 

1 . 32 

! 1.96 

.22 

1 .17 

Maine 

1.84 

.19, 

13. 17 

3.33 

1. 75 

.00 

.79 

! .12 

2.22 

Maryland 

3.32 

.67 

32. 88 

6. 19 

1. 60 

.00 

2.43 

.15 

2.10 

Massachusetts 

2. OS ! 

.86 

15.47 

1.46 

3. 36 

.00 

1.99 

,06 

6.14 

Michigan 

1.85 

1.10 

22.92 

.66 

4. 94 

.08 

! 1.32 

.10 

3.26 

Minnesota 

2.91 1 

.80 

5. 72 


8.35 

.13 

1.27 

.07 

1.25 

Mississippi 

6.15 

.54 

9.43 

9.36 

.21 

.66 

2.70 

.43 

10. 60 

Missouri 

1.35 

.08 

8. 26 

.82 

4.05 

.17 

.43 

.02 

1.19 

Montana ... 

1. 98 

.28 

1.05 

2.29 

4.45 

.80 

.66 

.09 

1.01 

Nebraska 


.17 



2.19 



.02 


Nevada 4 










New Hampshire 4 










New Jersey 

2. 94 

1.03 

34.46 


2.95 

.02 

1.90 

.09 

1. 42 

New Mexico 2 










New York 

2.02 

1.03 ; 

17. 43 

1.16 

2.13 

.01 

1. 92 

.11 

2.62 

North Carolina 

3. 89 

.45 

4. 61 


.53 

.58 


.03 

2.66- 

Worth "Dakota 

1 71 

. 70 

1. 99 

2 02 

6 84 

29 

31 


70 

Ohio 

1.93 

.67 

27. 24 

'.51 

3 . 64 

.57 

1.12 

.06 

3.10 

Oklahoma 4 

.54 

.34 

.66 

.16 

1.00 

.53 

.28 

.07 ! 

1.05 

Oregon 

3.23 

1.06 

2.87 

2.36' 

2. 32 | 

2.02 

.76 

.10 

3.20 

Pennsylvania 2 .... 










Bhode Island 

.38 

.75 

29. 79 

.35 

1.00 ; 

.00 

.95 

.02 

1. 55 

South Carolina 

.22 

.49 

.47 

.19’ 

.14 

.86 

1.61 

.19 

3.37 

South Dakota 

2.10 

.33 

2.35 

5.40 

6.87 

.75 

.11 

.19 

.44 

Tennessee 

.97 

.21 

7.41 

.52 

.56 

.23 

.94 

.07 

.41 

Texas 3 _ _ ^ 










TTtah 2 










Vermont... 

2.81 

..10 

3. 51 

4.08 

1. 00 

.00 

1,60 

.03 

5.95 

Virginia 

3.80 

.46 

10. 18 


1,62 

.36 

1.97 

.12 

4,26 

Washington , r , . 

3.26 

.,61 

2.13 

3.38 

2.83 

3.33 

1.40 

.14 

1.70 

West Virginia , , 

1.81 

.38 

10.05 

1. H 

.53 

.51 

.19 

2.11 

Wisconsin ....... 

3.80 

.69 

9.31 

3.36 

2.95 

.20 

,64 

.08 

3,48 

Wyoming 

1. 51 

.31 

.52 

1.45 

4. 00 

.00 


.00 

2.08 




; 








1 Pulmonary. 

* Beport not received at time of going to press. 

* Reports received weekly. 

^Reports received annually. 

* Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 

PLAGUE EBADICATIVE MEASURES IN LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
The following items were taken from the report of plague eradi- 


cative measures from Los Angeles, Calif. : 

Week ended June 5, 1926: 

Number of rats trapped 317 

Number pf rats found to be plague infected 0 

Number of squirrels examined 1, 183 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected 0 

Number of mice trapped _ 266 

Number of mice found to be plague infected 0 


Bate of discovery of last plague-infected rodent, Nov. 6, 1926. 
Date o last human case, Jan. 15, 1925. 
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GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

Diphtheria . — For the week ended May 29, 1926, 36 States reported 
1,001 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended May 30, 1925, the 
same States reported 1,012 cases of this disease. Ninety-nine cities, 
situated in all parts of the country and having an aggregate popula- 
tion of nearly 29,800,000, reported 707 cases of diphtheria for the 
week ended May 29, 1926. Last year for the corresponding week 
they reported 813 cases. The estimated expectancy for these cities 
was 848 cases. The estimated expectancy is based on the experience 
of the last nine years, excluding epidemics. 

Meades . — Thirty-four States reported 15,578 cases of measles for 
the week ended May 29, 1926, and 4,996 cases of this disease for the 
week ended May 30, 1925. Ninety-nine cities reported 7,028 cases 
of measles for the week this year, and 3,243 cases last year. 

Poliomyelitis . — The health officers of 37 States reported 16 cases of 
poliomyelitis for the week ended May 29, 1926. The same States 
reported 15 cases for the week ended May 30, 1925. 

Scarlet jever . — Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
Thirty-six States — this year, 2,882 cases; last year, 2,568 cases; 99 
cities — this year, 1,555 cases; last year, 1,479 cases; estimated 
expectancy, 959 cases. 

Smallpox . — For the week ended May 29, 1926, 37 States reported 
495 cases of smallpox. Last year for the corresponding week they 
reported 725 cases. Ninety-nine cities reported smallpox for the 
week as follows: 1926, 109 cases; 1925, 271 cases; estimated expect- 
ancy, 121 cases. Three deaths from smallpox were reported by 
these cities for the week this year — at Los Angeles, Calif. 

Typhoid jever . — Two hundred and nineteen cases of typhoid fever 
were reported for the week ended May 29, 1926, by 36 States. For 
the corresponding week of 1925, the same States reported 366 cases 
of this disease. Ninety-nine cities reported 56 cases of typhoid 
fever for the week this year and 85 cases for the corresponding week 
last year. The estimated expectancy for these cities was 78 cases. 

Influenza and pneumonia . — Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
were reported for the week by 93 cities, with a population of more 
than 29,000,000, as follows: 1926, 733 deaths; 1925, 722. 
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City reports for week ended * May 29, 1926 

The "estimated expectancy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many cases of the disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. It is based on 
reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances the median num- 
ber of cases reported in the corresponding week of the preceding years. When the reports include several 
epidemics or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are excluded and 
the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during nonepidemic years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1917 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 


: 

Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
1925, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

| ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

1 Cases 
re- 
ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

NEW ENGLAND 










Maine: 










Portland. 

75,333 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

80 

1 

1 

New Hampshire: 










Concord 

22,546 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Vermont: 










Barra 

10,008 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

Burlington 

24,089 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

1 

Massachusetts: 










Boston 

779, 620 

33 

51 

19 

4 

1 

148 

63 

16 

Fall River 

128,993 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

Springfield 

142,065 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

Worcester 

190, 757 

0 

4 

5 

0 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Rhode Island: 










Pawtucket-- 

69,760 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

73 

0 

1 

Providence 

267,918 

0 

S 

4 

0 

1 

46 

0 

7 

Connecticut: 










Bridgeport.. 

( l > 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

Hartford 

160, 197 

4 

6 

1 

0 

0 

12 

0 

5 

New Haven 

178,927 

10 

3 

0 , 

0 

0 

62 

5 

13 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 




j 






New York: 










Buffalo.— 

538,016 

20 

11 

12 

0 

1 

32 

1 

25 

New York— 

5,873, 356 

117 

262 

187 

31 

14 

804 

92 

168 

Rochester — 

316,786 

13 

7 

16 

01 

0 

65 

1 

2 

Syracuse 

182,003 

9 

6 

0 

0 

0 

254 

13 

5 

New Jersey: 










Camden 

128,642 

6 

3 

2 

0 

0 

25 

0 

6 

Newark 

452,513 

52 

14 

9 : 

4 

6 

134 

20 

8 

Trenton. — - * 

132, 020 

2 

3 

l 

0 

0 

35 

0 

3 

Pennsylvania: 










Philadelphia 

1,979,364 

61 

63 

55 


3 

344 

11 

50 

Pittsburgh 

631,563 

45 

19 

9 


5 

202 

2 

22 

Reading— 

112, 707^ 

9 

3 

0 


o 

25 

0 

2 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 







1 



Ohio: 










Cincinnati 

409,333 

6 

7 

5 

0 

1 

229 

22 

6 

Cleveland 

936, 485 


19 

25 

4 

0 

43 


12 

Columbus 

279, 830 

5 

3 

9 1 

0 

3 

92 

0 

1 

Toledo 

287,380 

41 

4 

4 

0 

3 

333 

0 

8 

Indiana: 










Fort Wayne 

97,846 

4 

2 

1 

0 

2 

85 

0 

1 

Indianapolis- — 

358,819 

15 

5 

2 

0 

0 

28 

3 

12 

South Bend 

80,091 

1 

0 

1 

o 

o 

41 

0 

j 

Terre Haute. 

71,071 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

o 

1 

Illinois: 










Chicago - 

2,995,239 

198 

90 

52 

11 

3 

216 

12 

53 

Peoria 

81,564 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Springfield 

63,923 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

28 

4 

2 

Michigan: 










Detroit — 

1,245,824 

54 

39 

48 

0 

2 

64 

8 

35 

Flint 

130,316 

14 

4 

3 

0 

0 

134 

0 

8 

Grand Rapids 

153,698 

3 

2 

o 1 

0 

2 

105 

0 

1 2 


* No estimate made. 
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City reports for week -ended Map 39, Continued 





Diphtheria 

IhflUcrtza 





PopirJatio 
July 1, 
3925, 

estimated 








Division, State, and 
city 

u enpo: 

Oases 
[ re- 

portei 

, ’ 1 Case: 

esti- 
* mate 
expec 
ancj 

- , Case: 
d rc- 
t- por’£e< 

r 

3 Cases 
re- 

1 pertc< 

5 1 Deatl 
re- 

1 porfcci 

~ Mea 
£les, 
is <*»* 

FO.~ 

rj porto: 

Mum; 
, cases 
re- 

d ported 

K Pneu- 
Sr hionia, 
deaths 
i re- 
, ported 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL— 








— 


continued 










Wisconsin: 










KenOsha 










Madison.. 


i 

6t 


1 ; 3 

0 

> ( 

) 12 

t j 


Milwaukee.* 

192 

t < 

1 3 

1 12 

0 

> t 

> 112 

} ( 


Racine. _ . 


> 1, 

! 3 

3 

t 312 


f 0 

Superior 


t 

> ( 

) 0 

1 0 

e 

► 326 


■ 18 



C 

• . 3 

L ! 0 

1 0 

o 

r 9 


L , 2 

tEBT NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota: 









1 2 

Duluth - - 




► O 






Minneapolis 

425 ; m 

13 

-3 

0 

0 

104 

2' 

2 

St. Paul 

19 

14 

19 

0 

x 

108 

350* 


Iowa: 


15 

5 

0 

1 

• i 

13 

Davteport. _ 








6 

Dess Moines. _ 

141,441 

. 0 
1 

0 

2 

0 

O 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

0 



3 

0 


Waterloo 

Missouri* 

76,411 

36,771 

2 

‘ 5 

I 

0 


0 

0 

64 

94 

24 

668 

0 

1 

‘ - 

Kansas Citv 

St. Joseph 

367, 481 
78,342 

3 

1 3 

17 

6 

I 

2 

2 

> 1 


St. Louis 

i 

f 0 

( 0 

: 1 


1 6 

Worth Dakota: 

Fargo 

26, 403 
14,811 

3$ 

67 

1 

1 

7 

0 

Grand Forks 

South Dakota: 

1 

0 

1 

e 

6 

o 

O 

0 

0 

Aberdeen 

.. Siou* Palls 

15,036 
RO 197 

[ 3 

0 

6 

, 6 


18 

S 



Nebraska; 

OU| L£4 

1 & 

6 

; 0 

0 

! 6 

s 

r— *— .. 

Lincoln.., 

rn 








o 

Omaha 

2ft 7A& 

. 5 

| 37 

; I 

2 

0 

0 

2 1 



Kansas: 

i Oo 

1 2 

O' 

0 

. o 

94 

7 

O' 

ff 

Topeka. 

Wichita ’ 

55,411 

Kft ’ZfLlt 

33 

* 

0 

f 0 

0 

i 

[ 7 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

OOf Out 

3 

1 

6 

0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

1 

3 

Delaware: 










Wilmrfigton 

122, 049 









Maryland: 

2 

1 

1 0 

0 

Q 

O 



Baltimore.- 

796,206 : 

7 /tt 


19 

F 




o 

1 

Cumberland 

92 

1 33 

5 

2 

66 

16 

4 

fAMl > 

20 

Frederick 

vo, (di 

0 

0 

f 1 

0 

0 

107 

0 ■ 
0 

Ihstriet of Columbia: 
Washington 

xZtWia ‘ 

497,906 ! 

0 

21 

0 

1 

0 f 

0 

2 

0 

Virginia; 

9 

20 ’ 

0 

0 

iua 

ATO 

56 

ft 


%28£Zz : — 

30,395 i 
m 

7 

m 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Richmond 

tv 1 

1C« Afift , 

1 

0 

0 

o 

19 * 
122 • 
42 

0 

Roanoke 

•toUf rtUo 
f.Q 9AO 

3 ' 

3 1 

4 : 

0 ' 

1 

0 

1# ■ 

3 

West Virginia: 

Oo, AJo 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Charleston 

_ Wheeling 

worth Carolina; 

Raleigh 

Wilmmgton 

W insfcen-Salem 

South Carolina: ' “““ 

49, 019 
56,208 

t 

Z 1 

0 

o , 

<S 

0 

0 

A 

■ 0 

20 

0 

0 

1 

30,371 
37,061 | 
69,031 t 

t : 
3 

13 ! 

of 
0 \ 
1 1 

r 

2 f 

0 i 

0 * 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

140 

4 

O 

14 

8 

0 

1* 

0 , 

O’ 

o 

4 

1 

1 

Charleston 

Columbia 

Greenville... 

Georgia: 

73,125 
41,223 . 
27,311 ! 

it 

0 

0 ' 
o ; 
0 ; 

1 

6 ' 

0 

9 f 

0 ; 

0 

1 

0 

0 

w 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Atlanta 

(0 

16,809 : 
93,13# ; 

3 

1 

5 





X 

1 

0 

Brunswick.. 

Savannah... 

Florida: 

1 

9 

0 . 

6 

0 , 

0 ; 

3 , 

0 

6 

1 

0 

"I 

43 

4 

1 

0 

tf 

0 

Miami. 

69,75# , 
94,743 

A 



JL 

2 

1 * 

2 

Tampft /| 

, 1 No estimate 

6 

i 

7 

of 

0 

0 

0 

0*1 

19 

5 

ft 

* 2 
*» 
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City reports for week ended May 29, 1926 — Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July l, 
1925, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

BAST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Kentucky: 










Covington 

58,309 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Louisville 

305,935 

3 

3 

5' 

0 

0 

63 

0 

14 

Tennessee: 










Memphis 

174, 533 

16 

2 

1 

G 

1 

210 

0 

5 

Nashville 

136, 220 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

5 

Alabama: 








Birmingham 

205,670 

6 

0 

0 

5 

2 

157 

2 

9 

Mobile _ 

65, 955 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Montgomery 

46,481 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

10 

2 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas: 











31 r Q43 

5 

0 

0 

0 


1 

1 


Little Rock 

74^ 216 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

Louisiana: 










New Orleans 

414,493 

1 

6 

7 

5 

0 

3 

0 

8 

Shreveport 

57,857 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

Oklahoma. 










Oklahona City 

0 

0 

1 

1 

6 

0 

3 

0 

3 

Texas: 










Dallas 

194,450 

25 

3 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Galveston 

48,375 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Houston 

164,954 

0 

2 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

San Antonio 

198,069 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

8 

MOUNTAIN 










Montana: 










Billings 

17,971 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

1 

Great Falls 

29,883 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

57 

0 

1 

Helena 

12,037 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Missoula - 

12, 668 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

’ 1 

0 

0 

Idaho: ! 









Boise 

23,042 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Colorado: 










Denver 

280,911 

37 

10 

1 


X 

31 

3 

4 

Pueblo 

43,787 

17 

1 

3 

0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

New Mexico: 









Albuqucrciue 

21,000 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

6 

0 

Arizona: 



: 







Phoenix 

38,669 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Utah: 










Salt Lake City 

130,948 


3 

10 

0 

0 

7 


4 

Nevada: 









Reno __ _ _ _ 

12,665 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 






j 

j 


Washington: 







1 



Seattle 

0 

42 

4 

14 

0 


43 

18 


Spokane 

108,897 

19 

2 

4 

0 


10 

0 


Tacoma .... 

104,455 

5 

X 

X 

0 

0 

8 

0 

2 

Oregon: 









Portland 

282,383 

20 

4 

5 

0 

0 

67 i 

H 

8 

California: 










Los Angeles 

0 

51 

33 

28 

8 

0 

8 i 

14 

13 

Sacramento — 

72, 260 

3 

2 

3 

0 

1 

1 1 

11 

0 

San Francisco 

557,530 

54 

18 

1 

9 

4 

2 i 

228 

17 

3 


* No estimate made. 
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City reports for week ended May 29, 1929 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 









Tuber- 




Whoop- 
ing ; 
cough, 


Division, State, 

Coses, 


Cases, 



enta- 

sis, 

deaths 

Cases, 



Deaths, 

all 

and city 

esli' 

Cases 

Mtl- 

Cases 

Deaths 

• esti- 

Coses 

Deaths 

cases 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

causes 


expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 

! 




ancy 





NEW ENGLAND 












Maine: 












Portland _... 

1 

3 

o 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

7 i 

22 

New Ilampshne: 








1 

Concord 

x 

1 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 ' 

9 

Vermont: 












Bane 

1 

o 

0 

0 

o 

1 

0 

0 

0 

o i 

8 

5 

Burlington 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

01 

Massachusetts: 










i 


Boston 

48 

54 

o 

0 

o 

22 

2 

2 

0 

87 | 
6 

188 

Pall River 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

42 

Springfield 

5 

9 

0 

0 

c 

3 

0 

0 

0 

5 

32 

Worcester 

8 

12 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

! 8 

64 

Rhode Island: 












Pawtucket 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 0 

i 9 

17 

Providence 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

1 

12, 

69 

Connecticut: 











Bridgeport 

6 

16 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

! X 

$6 

Hartford., 

4 

2 

0 

o 

o 

2 

0 : 

o 

0 

4 

41 

New Haven 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

j >6 ! 

81 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 






: 






New York: 






: 




i 


Buffalo 

19 

15 

1 

o 

o 

16 

1107 

0 

1 

0 

30 

154 

New York 

220 

221 

0 

0 

0 

12 

5 

2: 

63 ■ 

1,367 

Rochester 

13 

9 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

18- 

75 

Syracuse— 

n ; 

3 

0 

o 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

27 

44 

New Jersey: 








C&n$rtan_ _ 

4 

6 

0 

Q 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

34 

308 

Newark-, 

is] 

20 

1 

o 

0 

5 

0 ; 

1 

2 

32 ! 

Trenton 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

10 

1 1 

0 

0 

2 

43 

Pennsylvania: ; 











Philadel pitta 

7i ; 

104 

1 

0 

0 

44 

5 1 

2 

0 j 

31 ! 

461 

Pittsburgh i 

25 3 

38 

1 

2 

0 

8 

1 i 

0 

0 . 

84 ! 

163 

Beading 

2 

4 

o 

o 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 , 

i 

34 

EAST NORTH CEN- , 

1 








TSAL 







i 





Ohio: 

j 







! 




Cincinnati 

11 { 

14 

2 

0 

G 

18 

e! 

4 

1 

24 

m 

Cleveland..— 

19 i 

79 

l 

0 

0 

10 

i 

2 

0 


m 

Columbus 

7 j 

21 

2 

11 

0 

4 

<3 

0 

*0 

11 

73 

Toledo 

11 ] 

12 

3 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

44, 

71 

Indiana: 






Port Wayne— 

3 | 

6 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

26 

Indianapolis. 

10 i 

15 

9 

4 

0 

12 

1 

2 

1 

1 21 

116 

Souifc Bend— 

4 ! 

3 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

15 

Terre Haute... 

3 3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2' 

17 

Illinois: 












Chicago 

106 j 

131 

2 

3 

0 

4 

0 

56 

0 

4 

3 

o 

71 1 
9 

m 

23 

Peoria 

3 

0 

0 

0 , 

0 

0- 

Bprhagfield 

Michigan: 

1 i 

5 

0 

0 

o 

2 

0 

0 

0 

11 

18 

Detroit- 

68 

135 

3 

0 

Q 

31 

1 

3 

0 

2 

3 

46 

5 

m 

33 

Flint „• 

8 

28 

2 

o 

0 

0 

0 * 

Grand Rapids. 
Wisconsto 

6 ■ 

„ 29 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

7, 

26 

Kenosha. 

1 

0 

0 

o 

o 

1 

o 

0 

0 

3 

8 

0 

Madden 

2 

3 

1 

o 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

MB waukae-. 

21 ■ 

20 

* 5 

0 

0 

5 J 

1 

0 

67 ■ 

101 

Badne. 

4 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 1 

o 

o 

o 

i 16 

0 1 

19 

10 

Superior 

1 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CEN- 






1 





TRAL 












Minnesota: 












Duluth, 

4 

28 

20 

30 

76 

33 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

' 6 

26 

Minneapolis. . _ 
St, Paul— 

10 

4 i 

0 

6 

4 

1 

1 

1 

! 8 

0 

fl 

1 

1 36 

108 

55 


Iftilaionary tuberculosis ’only. 
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City reports for week ended May £9, 1996 — Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

culo- 

sis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

; cough, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

WEST NORTH CEN- 












tral— continued 












Iowa: 












Davenport 

0 

1 

5 

1 



0 

0 


1 


Des Moines 

6 

7 

3 

0 



0 

0 i 


0 


Sioux City 

2 

S 

1 

5 



0 

0 


2 


Waterloo! 

2 

0 

0 

0 



1 

0 


10 


Missouri: 












Kansas City.. 

7 

15 

3 

0 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

16 

107 

St. Joseph 

1 

7 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

37 

St. Louis 

27 

95 

3 

3 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

48 

271 

North Dakota: 












Fargo. 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Grand Forks-. 

0 


0 




0 





South Dakota: 












Aberdeen 

1 

14 

0 

0 



0 

0 


22 


Sioux Falls 

1 

2 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

5 

Nebraska: 












Lincoln 

1 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

12 

Omaha 

4 

67 

5 

10 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

58 

Kansas: 












Topeka 

2 

9 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

G 

0 

9 

16 

Wichita - 

2 

1 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

34 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 












Delaware: 












Wilmington ... 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

30 

Maryland: 












Baltimore..... 

25 

24 

1 

0 

0 

19 

3 

2 

0 

40 

193 

Cumberland 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

Frederick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

l 

District of Colum- 












bia: 












Washington... 

17 

20 

2 

0 

0 

12 

2 

0 

1 

34 

120 

Virginia: 












Lynchburg 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

13 

Norfolk. . 

1 

12 

0 

3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

20 


Richmond 

2 

12 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

. 0 

0 

2 

49 

Roanoke 

1 

1 

0; 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

West Virginia: 

: 











Charleston 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

2 


Wheeling 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

20 

North Carolina: 












Raleigh — 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

10 

22 

Wilmington... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

7 

9 

Winston-Salem 

| 1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 1 

3 

26 

South Carolina: 












Charleston.... 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

1 

24 

Columbia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 


Greenville 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

o 

0 

4 

10 

Georgia: 












Atlanta 

4 

2 

5 

1 

0 

3 

1 

2 

1 

7 

74 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Savannah 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

24 

Florida: 












Miami 


0 




1 


0 

1 

2 

32 

Tampa 

1 

2 

0 

7 

0 

1 

6 

4 

2 

3 

35 

EAST SOUTH CEN- 












TRAL 












Kentucky: 












Covington 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

o 

l 

0 

0 


Louisville 

4 j 

16 

1 

0 

0 

4 

i 

1 

0 j 

2 

95 

Tennessee: 












Memphis 

4 

12 

2 

2 

0 

9 

i* 

l 

0 

2 

69 

Nashville. 

2j 

3 

1 

0 

0 

4 

i 

0 

0 

6 

39 

Alabama: 

: 





, 






Birmingham. . 

i ! 

1 

7 

3 

0 

4 

2 

2 

1 

28 

73 

Mobile 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

2 

21 

Montgomery..: 

l ! 

0 

1 

1 

0 

01 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 
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City re farts far meek ’ ended May B$ f 1 Oofttimied 


Division, State, 
and city 


Scarlet lever Smallpox Typhoid lever 

Tuber- ^ Whoop- 

' eulo- i^J? ■Hpatlic 

Cases, Cases, sis, Cases, cough, ^ p :Vp 

esti- Cases esti- Cases Deaths deaths esti- Cases Deaths eases 

mated re- mated rc- re- re- mated re- re- re- 

expeet-; ported expect- ported ported ported expect- ported ported ported 


WEST SOUTH CEN- 
TRAL 

Arkansas: 

Fort Smith 

Little Rock 

Louisiana: 

New Orleans,, 

Shreveport 

Oklahoma; 

Oklahoma 

City 

Texas: 

Dallas 

Galveston 

Houston 

San Antonio... 


Montana; 

Billings 

Great Falls 

Helena 

Missoula. 

Idaho: 

Boige 

Colorado: 

Denver 

Pueblo 

New Mexoio: 

Albuquerque- 

Arizona) 

Phoenix 

Utah: 

Salt D&ke City. 
Nevada; 

Beno, 


Washington: 

Seattle--- 
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June 18, 1926 


City reports for week ended May 29, 1926 — Continued 


Division, State, and city 

Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 

; Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

1 

<3J 

ft 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

! 









New York: 










Buffalo 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New York 

5 

2 

1 

4 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Pennsylvania: 










Philadelphia 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 










Ohio: 










Cleveland 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Toledo 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois 










Chicago 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

Michigan: 










Detroit - 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 










Minnesota: 










Minneapolis 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

North Dakota. 










Fargo 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

K 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 








1 


District of Columbia: 








H 


Washington 

0 

0 

0 

* 1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

Virginia: 

Norfolk 

1 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

Roanoke 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

North Carolina: 










Raleigh 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Winston-Salem 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

South Carolina: 










Charleston * 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia: 










Atlanta 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Brunswick z 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Florida: 










Tampa 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 | 

0 • 

0 

0 ! 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Tennessee: 










Memphis 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

O 

O 

Alabama: 







1 



Mobile 

0 

, 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

oj 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Louisiana: 










New Orleans..- - 

0 

o 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Shreveport 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Texas: 










Dallas ... - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Galveston 

0 

• 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Houston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

San Antonio - 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Oi 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 







1 



Washington: 







j 



Seat'/ 

i 

0 

0 ■ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Spot'MTIA 

i 

o 

0 

0 

o 

O 

o 

0 

0 

Oregon: 










Portland 

o 

o 

0 

1 

0 

Q ! 

0 

0 

0 

California: 










Los Angeles - 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

3 

0 

San Francisco 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


* Dengue, 1 case at Charleston, S. O. 
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The following table "ires the rates per 100,000 population for 103 
cities for the five-week period ended May 29, 1926, compared with, 
those for alike period ended May 30, 1925. The populaiion figures 
used in computing the rates are approximate estimates as of July 1, 
1925 and 1926, respectively, authoritative figures for many of the 
cities not being available. The 103 cities reporting cases had an esti- 
mated aggregate population of nearly 30,000,000 in 1925 and nearly 

30.500.000 in 1926. The 90 cities reporting deaths had more than 

29.250.000 estimated population in 1925 and more than 29,750,000 
in 1926. The number of cities included in each group and the esti- 
mated aggregate populations are shown in a separate table below. 

Summary of weekly reports fre m ci*ie$, April 2 r > to May 29, 1926 — Annual rates per 
100,000 population — Cot [pared mth rates for the corresponding period of 1925 1 * * 4 * * * 8 
DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended 



May 

2, 

1025 

May 

i, 

It 20 

May 

9, 

1925 

May 

8, 

1026 

May 

16, 

1925 

May 

IS, 

1020 

May 

23, 

192»5 

AT ay 
22, 
1020 

May 

80, 

1925 


103 cities 

152 

HO 

2 152 

3 115 

4 158 

» 122 

148 

« 119 

«H4 


New England 

122 

sn 

105 

106 

HO 

87 

122 

78 

110 

80 


212 

114 

2il 

125 

287 

135 

202 

138 

nil 

145 

■ VCh) Vu)f 

202 

i 97 

!«&I 

S9 

*102 

90 

101 

117 

106 

108 


195 

KZOV 

269 

3 195 

:K1 

4 228 

243 

8 167 

187 

* 199 


98 

<?8 

GR 

75 

R1 

77 

83 

71 

«72 

Oftg. 


37 


| II 

62 t 

l * 32 

52 

37 

36 

n 

42 

West South Central 

60 

50 

1 62 

n 

| 53 

82 


#7 

02 

05 

Mountain. 

111 

118 

| 102 

146 

1 148 

182 

129 

127 

im 

1ST 

Pacific. 

190 

154 

2 117 

178 

i* 132 

175 

157 

304 

J 160 

159 


MEASLES CASE HATES 


103 dties „ 

: 559 

1,706 

*603 

8 1,712 

<599 

8 J, 557 

570 

8 1,430 

«r>09 

7 1, 230 


Now England.. 

968 

1,629 

1, 417 
1,480 

949 

1, 714 
1,429 

1, 145 

1, 198 
3,108 
1,371 

1, 014 

1, 075 
3, J33 

830 

1,064 

956 

Middle Atlantic 

731 

793 

705 

'615 

701 

East North Central......... 

708 

830 

1, 454 

3 4, 458 
1,942 
3,248 
125 

1 795 

888 

1,372 

8 3, 838 
1,659 

830 

i ,m 

•2,857 

8 1,533 
2, 370 
112 

West North Central 

70 

3,088 

199 

70 

5 4, 451 
1,933 
3, 461 
155 

233 

137 

South Atlantic ; 

2H8 

2, 528 

%m 

159 

227 

311 

309 

8 242 

East Bomb Central _.J 

Pv, 

315 

152 ! 
13 

310 

a, m 

142 

200 

West South Cential 

16 

31 

22 

13 

Mountain 

SIS . 

865 

170 

883 

55 

1,393 

679 

170 

1,384 

240 

i,m 

m 

Pacific 

155 

m 

*91 

601 

ie 170 

124 

003 

157 



SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


103 cities 

297 

292 

•313 

3 294 

< 338 

8 320 

297 

8 311 

8 267 

7 272 

Jtfcw England 

415 

2S1 

m 

222 

345 

312 

338 

288 

204 

258 

Middle Atl intie 

322 

221 

318 

217 

330 

249 

264 

256 

270 

212 

E.jht North Cential 

302 

289 

341 

310 

* 368 

350 

388 

341 

321 

m 

West North Central 

502 

867 

560 

3 933 

705 

8 953 

539 

8 813 

514 

*786 

south Atlantic 

325 

218 

100 

177 

156 

222 

138 

195 

8 115 

8 163 

East Sotifh Central 

242 

S71 

342 

187 

299 

202 

220 

176 

108 

171 

west South Cential „J 

106 

146 

84 

176 

70 

155 

44 

172 

02 

116 

Mountain 

324 

218 

2€8 

137 

342 

246 

314 

173 

398 

100 

Pacific „ 

119 

205 

2 144 

20S 

1S7 

259 

155 

294 

133 

181 


1 The figures given in this table ere tides per 100,000 population, animal basis, tfftd not the number of 
eases repotted. Populations used are estimated as of July 1, 1025 and 1026, respectively, 

* Spokane, Wash., not included, 

8 Grarfid Forks, N. Dak , not included. 

4 Supetior, Wis., and Tacoma, Wabh , not included. 

* City. Mo., and Giand Forks, N. Dak., not included. 

8 Charleston, w. Va., not included. 

J St. Paul, Minn., Kansas City, Mo., Grand Forks, N* Dak., and Charleston, W< Va*, not included. 

8 Superior, Wis., not included. 

* St Paul, Minn,, Kansas City, Mo., and Grand Forks, N. Dak., net included. 

84 Tacoma, Wash., not included. 
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June 18, 1020 


Summary of weekly reports from cities , April $5 to May 99, 1996 — Annual rates per 
100,000 population — Compared with rates for the corresponding period of 192B — 
Continued 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


Week ended 


• 

May 

2 , 

1923 

May 

1 , 

1923 

May 

9, 

1925 

May 

8 , 

1926 

May 

18, 

1925 

May 

15, 

1923 

May 

23, 

1925 

May 

22 , 

1926 

May 

30, 

1923 

May 

29, 

1926 

103 cities 

48 

26 

2 45 

3 26 

<44 

3 26 

58 

U9 

«47 

no 

New England 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic 

8 

0 

6 

0 

7 

0 

2 

0 

2 

1 

East North Central 

29 

19 

41 

22 

® 53 

20 

66 

IS 

54 

13 

West North Central 

72 

32 

58 

3 5S 

70 

M2 

66 

5 83 

68 

6 57 

South Atlantic 

60 

28 

42 

30 

35 

39 

61 

24 

«10 

* 29 

East South Central 

399 

99 

347 

73 

173 

119 

m 

62 

389 

62 

West South Central 

31 ; 

146 

2 d 

359 

■ 35 

114 

m 

95 

53 

99 

Mountain 

9 

36 

46 

36 

28 

55 

28 

18 

55 

36 

Pacific 

196 

102 

2 167 

57 

if 181 

67 

177 

51 

ICO 

32 


TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


103 cities 

17 

9 

M3 

88 

<13 

«8 

18 

5 11 

»15 

7 10 

New England 

10 

5 

5 

9 

12 

0 

24 

9 

17 

" 7 

Middle Atlantic... 

22 

6 

13 

7 

10 

10 

19 

7 

9 

5 

East North Central 

4 

4 

8 

4 

86 

5 

5 

5 

7 

9 

West North Central 

12 

6 

2 

3 6 

0 

8 2 

4 

•7 

10 

»5 

South Atlantic 

27 

19 

27 

13 

25 

4 

36 

32 

6 39 

<27 

East South Central 

42 

21 

42 

16 

58 

0 

68 

10 

47 

31 

West South Central 

48 

17 

44 

17 

75 

43 

62 

26 

62 

13 

Mountain 

0 

18 

e 

0 

0 

9 

18 

9 

9 

0 

Pacific 

17 

27 

3 9 

11 

# i°3 

8 

6 

19 

8 

11 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


96 Cities . 

21 

33 

14 

25 

10 u 

« 16 

14 

«15 

« 12 

n n 

New England 

19 

35 

10 

14 

7 

5 

5 

12 

7 

9 

Middle Atlantic 

14 

27 

10 

22 

12 

17 

11 

16 

9 

11 

Bast North Central 

21 

46 

15 

29 

10 

18 

11 

18 

13 

11 

West North Central 

30 

17 

a 

13 

11 

117 

17 

»5 

17 

is 8 

South Atlantic . 

' 25 

28 

19 

19 

10 

17 

6 

11 

»12 

<11 

East South Central 

47 

99 

47 

99 

74 

31 

79 

36 

37 

26 

West South Central 

29 

28 

15 

47 

19 

28 

19 

24 

29 

9 

Mountain.---.-.. ----- 

46 

9 

18 

18 

55 

18 

18 

0 

0 

9 

Pacific - 

U 

11 

15 

4 

12 

4 

22 

4 

7 

11 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


96 cities.-.---- 

160 

177 

145 

163 

K123 

n 150 

123 

11141 

<119 

1 3 * * * 7 120 


New England 

144 

210 

156 

170 

129 

165 

no 

144 

no 

123 

Middle Atlantic ------- 

206 

219 

184 

374 

143 

165 

143 

173 

145 

145 

Bast North Central 

138 

152 

123 

178 

138 

147 

116 

133 

. Ill 

106 

West North Central—— — 

70 

10 G 

74 

121 

55 

11 79 

76 

H 88 

57 

» 81 

Sni^th Atlantic J 

180 

177 

14S 

169 

129 

382 

125 

148 

<147 

<111 

East South Central 

179 

233 

147 

223 

152 

182 

126 

171 

158 

171 

West South Central 

121 

161 

131 

118 

106 

137 

73 

90 

73 

109 

Mountain 

120 

118 

120 

82 

167 

91 

166 

82 

74 

91 

Pacific.---—.--—— — — 

113 

75 

109 

78 

10 75 

92 

120 

53 

73 

64 







3 Spokane, Wash., not Included, 

s Grand Forks, N. Dak., not included. 

< Superior, Wis., and Tacoma, Wash., not included. 

* Kansas City, Mo., and Grand Forks, N. Dak., not included, 
o Charleston, W. Va., not included. 

7 St Paul, Minn., Kansas City, Mo., Grand Forks, N. Dak., and Charleston, W Va., not included. 

* Superior, Wis., not included. 

» St. Paul, Minn., Kansas City, Mo., and Grand Forks, N. Dak., not included, 
ic Tacoma, Wash., not included, 
u Kansas City, Mo., not included. 

» St. Paul, Minn,, Kansas City, Mo., and Charleston, W. Va., not included, 
is St, Paul, Mmn., and Kansas City, Mo., not included. 
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Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports , and aggregate population of 
cities in each group, approximated as of July 1, 1925 and 1926, respectively 


Group of cities 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Number 
oi cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Aggregate population 
of cities leportmg cases 

Aggregate population 
of cities reporting deaths 

1925 

192(5 

1 

1925 

1926 

Total 

103 

96 

29,944,096 

30,473,129 

20.251,658 

29,764,201 


TvTpw England _ _ 

12 

12 

2,176,124 

2,206,124 

2, 176, 124 

2,206,124 
10,476,970 
7,655,436 
2,499,036 
2,776,070 
1,004,953 
1, 103,695 
572,773 
1,469,144 

Middle Atlantic., 

10 

10 

10i 346, 070 

10,476, 970 

10,346,970 

East North Central ,_.J 

16 

16 

7, 481,656 


7,481,656 
2,461,380 
2,716,070 
993, 103 

West North Central I 

14 

11 

2,594,962 

2,634,662 
2,776, 070 
1, 004, 963 

South Atlantic 

21 

21 

2,716,070 
993, 103 

East South Central 

7 

7 

West South Central J 

8 

6 

1,184,067 
563,912 
1,888, 142 

1,212, 057 

1,078,198 

Mnnntain 

9 

9 

572, 773 

563, 912 

Pacific , 

6 

4 

1,934,084 

1,434,245 





FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


CHOLERA ON VESSEL 

Ship u Selandia” from Bangkok , Siam, for Copenhagen, Denmark , — 
On April 15, 1926, a sick seaman was landed at Singapore, Straits 
Settlements, from the motor ship Selandia from Bangkok, for 
Copenhagen, via Penang, Singapore, and Colombo. The case of 
sickness was recognized later as cholera. The Selandia had no 
ship's doctor on board and carried no disinfecting apparatus. The 
vessel was admitted at Suez, Egypt, after medical visit. 

THE FAR EAST 

Report for week ended May 22, 1926. — The following report for the 
week ended May 22, 1926, was transmitted by the Far Eastern 
Bureau of the Health Section of the League of Nations' Secretariat, 
located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva: 


Maritime towns 

Plague 

Cholera 

Small- 

pox 

Maritime towns 

; Plague 

Cholera 

Soall- 

pox 

O 

1 

03 

ft 

1 

a 

1 

ft 

Cases 

a 

1 

ft 

* Q 

I 

0 

O 

I 

I 

J8 

1 

A 

Egypt 

swig* ... 

I 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Philippine Islands 
Tyfla-mih* 

0 

8 

1 

1 

H 

i 0 

Iraq 

Basra__ ....... 






Hongkong, 

0 

Kl 

IKI 

o 

4 

6 

mm 

Ml 

6 

3 

3 

China; 







British India 





Shanghai 

0* 


O’ 

ft 


1 

Calculi * 


K1 


58 

13 


Amoy_„ 

10 


0 

wm\ 

2" 

0 

Bombay 


5 


0 



Sarawak 4 

1 





Marir.is ... ., 


m 


0 

■jrfl 


Kuufctng. ... 

0 

mm 

o 


Z 

■1 

Kaxacbi 


i 


0 

§§tft 


Japan 

Kwantung: 

Dairen 







Siam 

Bangkok 

; 0 

0 

362 

192 

m 


0 

m 

0 

Mi 

It 

0 

French fndo-Chma* 
Saigon and Cholon_ 
Haiphong. 




0 

o 

0 

A 

7 

1 

0 

0 

17 

17 

a 

a 

Port Arthur 

0 

0 

0 

■til 

3 

0 

S o 

0 

7 

5 

mm 

o 






















Telegraphic reports from the following maritime towns indicated 
that no case of plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported during 
the week: 

Asia 

British India. — Chittagong, Cochin, Tuticoria, Vizagapatara. 

Ceylon. — Colombo. 

Federated Malay States . — Fort Swcttenham. 

Straits Settlements. — Penang, Singapore. 

( 1255 ) 
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Dutch East Indies. — Batavia, Surabaya, Samarang, Cheribon, Belawan Deli, 
Palembang, Sabang, Makassar, Menado, Banjermasia, Balik-Papan, Tarakan. 
British North Borneo. — Sandakan. 

Portuguese Timor. — Dilly. 

Philippine Islands. — Manila, Iloilo, Jolo, Cebu, Zamboanga. 

French Indo-China. — Turane. 

Formosa. — Keelung. 

Japan. — Nagasaki, Yokohama, Simonoseki, Moji, Kobe, Niigata, Tsuruga, 
Hakodate. 

Korea. — Chemulpo, Fusan. 

Manchuria. — Antung, Mukden, Changchun, Harbin. 

U. S. S. U. — Vladivostok. 

Australasia and Oceania 

Australia. — Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Rockhampton, Towns- 
ville, Port Darwin, Broome, Fremantle, Carnarvon, Thursday Island. 

New Guinea. — Port Moresby. 

New Zealand. — Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch, Invercargill, Dunedin. 
New Caledonia. — Noumea. 

Hawaii. — Honolulu. 

Africa 


Egypt. — Alexandria, Port Said. 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. — Port Sudan. 

Eritrea. — Massaua. 

French Somaliland. — Jibuti. 

British Samaliland. — Berbera. 

Italian Somaliland. — Mogadiscio. 

Kenya. — Mombasa. 

Tanganyika . — Dar-es-Salaam. 

Zanzibar. — Zanzibar. 

Seychelles . — Victoria. 

Mauritius. — Port Louis. 

Portuguese East Africa. — Mozambique, Louren?o Marques, Beira. 

Union of South Africa . — Durban, East London, Port Elizabeth, Cape Town. 

Reports had not been received in time for distribution from: 

British India. — Rangoon, Negapatam. 

Dutch East Indies. — Padang, Pontianak, 

Madagascar. — Tamatave, Majunga. 

AZORES 

Smallpox ( alastrim ). — Under date of April 26, 1926, smallpox 
(alastrim) was reported still present in the Island of Fayal, Azores, 
with a few cases in the town of Horta and some prevalence in country 
districts. 

BRAZIL 

Disease prevalence — Mortality — J a un ary- March , 1 926 — Porto 
Alegre — Information received for the three months ended March 31, 
1926, for the city of Porto Alegre, Brazil, shows continued prevalence of 
typhoid fever, with 20 deaths. There were reported 210 deaths 
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from tuberculosis. The infantile death rate was stated to hare been, 
high. The total number of deaths reported was 908 (population, 
estimated, 242,0001. The chief causes of death were stated to have 
been tuberculosis and diseases of the digestive system. 

Trachoma . — By decree of March 19, 1926, trachoma was made 
notifiable. 

Sanitary improvements . — The construction of new municipal water- 
works and sewers was stated to be under consideration, together with 
other sanitary improvements, 

Mortality — Smallpox — Manaos — January 1-March SI, 1926.— 
During the three months ended March 31, 1926, 639 deaths from all 
causes were reported in the city of Manaos, Brazil. Deaths from 
smallpox were reported as follows: January, 27 deaths; February, 76 
deaths; March, 42 deaths; total, 145. 

Other diseases. — During the same period, 21 deaths from bronchial 
affections were reported, 100 from malaria, 93 from intestinal dis- 
orders, and 53 from tuberculosis. Population, estimated, 69,337. 

EGYPT 

Plague — April 80- May 6, 1926 — Summary . — During the week 
ended May 6, 1926, three eases of plague, occurring in three districts, 
were reported in Egypt, making a total from January 1, 1926, of 21 
cases as compared with 28 cases occurring during the corresponding 
period of the year 1925. 

EST50NU 

• Communicable diseases — February, 1926 . — During the month of 
February, 1926, communicable diseases were reported in the Republic 
of Esthonia as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

CW9 

Cpp^lYfflspjjnal meningitis __ 

3 

' Tuberculosis 

341 

Diphtheria - r r T 

55 

Typhoid fever r - 

33 

Measles . 

11 

Typhus fever - 

3 

Scarlet fever 

1&5 




Population, census, 1922, 1,107,059. 


GERMANY 

National health week — Stuttgart — April 18-25 . — At the inaugura- 
tion of the National Health Week at Stuttgart, Germany, April 18, 
1926, tuberculosis was stated to be the infectious disease most freqaent 
in Germany, with an average of about 90,000 deaths yearly and at 
least 1,000,000 active cases present. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 

Anthrax jrom shaving brush — Manchester — March, 1926. — Toward 
the end of March, 1 926, a case of anthrax was reported at Manchester, 
Eng lan d, the infection being attributed to an infected shaving brush 
purchased from a firm in Glasgow who obtained their supply from a 
firm in Czechoslovakia. Tho brush was labeled "guaranteed free 
from anthrax.” It was found that a large quantity of these brashes 
had been received by the Glasgow firm and generally distributed. 
Examination showed the brush in question to bo heavily infected 
with anthrax. Other brushes from the same supply have bpeu 
examined, but no other infected brush has been found. 

Epidemic measles — Glasgow — Four-weeTc period ended April 24, 
1926. — During the four weeks ended April 24, 1926, 771 cases of 
measles with 75 deaths were reported at Glasgow, Scotland. 1 

Respiratory diseases. — Prevalence of acute primary and influenzal 
pneumonia was reported, with 347 deaths from pneumonia, 211 from 
influenza, and 86 from pulmonary tuberculosis. 

GUADELOUPE (WEST INDIES) 

Communicable diseases — May, 1926. — During tho month of May, 
1926, 27 cases of dysentery, 32 cases of malaria, 20 cases of “pian,” 
and 1 case of smallpox (alastrim) were reported for the Island 
of Guadeloupe, West Indies. Chicken pox was reported present 
with a few cases. * 

Unidentified disease — Pointe a Pitre. — An unidentified disease 
accompanied by fever was reported present at Pointe A Pitre, Guade- 
loupe, during the week ended April 24 and the month of May, 1926. 

LATVIA 


Communicable diseases — February, 1926. — Communicable diseases 
were reported in the Republic of Latvia during the month of February, 
1926, as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disc iso 

Oases 

Diphtheria — 

66 

Poliomyelitis 


Erysipelas „ - 

16 

Scarlet fever. „ 

295 

Leprosy, 

2 

Typhoid fever ,,, . 

3,i 

Measles 

273 

Tvphus fever, 

IS 


60 

Whooping cough 

43 


1 



Population* 1*860,000. 

MADAGASCAR 


Plague — March 16-31, 1926. — During the period March 16 to 31, 
1926, there were reported in Madagascar 75 cases of plague with 73 
deaths. # Of these, 31 cases with 29 deaths were bubonic, 25 cases with 
25 deaths pneumonic, and 19 cases with 19 deaths septicemic in typo. 

1 Public Health Reports* Apr. 2, 1026* page 639, and May 7* 1926, page 910. 
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MEXICO 

Anthrax among caitle, Vera Cruz — Hoof-and^movih disease, Tabasco, 
Mexico. — Under date of June 3, 1926, eases of anthrax were reported 
among cattle in the vicinity of the port of Vera Cruz. On the same 
date hoof-and-mouth disease was reported in the district of Tabasco. 

SALVADOR 

Mortality, general — Mortality from communicable diseases — Salvor 
dor — October 1 , 1925- March 81, 1926. — Deaths from communicable 
diseases and general mortality have been reported for the periods 
October 1 to December 31, 1925, and January 1 to March 31, 1926, 
for the Republic of Salvador, as follows: October 1-December 81, 
1925 — Cholera nostras or gastroenteritis, 148 deaths; measles, 149; 
tuberculosis, 140; typhoid fever, 2. January 1-March 31, 1926 — 
Cholera nostras or gastroenteritis, 182 deaths; measles, 135; tuber- 
culosis, 118; typhoid fever, 8. Population of Republic of Salvador, 
1,500,000. 

Malarial and other fevers. — During both periods named malarial and 
other tropical fevers wore stated to be the prevailing diseases in 
Salvador. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Plague — April 18-24, 1926. — During the week ended April 24, 1926, 
one fatal case of plague was reported in the Union of South Africa. 
The case occurred in the Cape Province and in Cradock District. 

Typhus fever. — A ease of typhus fever was reported during the same 
period at Durban, Natal, and outbreaks of the diseasc^wore reported 
at other localities in the Union. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Communicable diseases — April, 1 926 .- —During the month of April, 
1926, communicable diseases were reported in the Virgin Islands of 
the United States as follows: 


Island and disease J 

Cases 

Remarks 

St. Thomas and St. John: 

Chancroid - „* 

I 

2 


Ccnorrhea M .. — „ 

s 


Malaria - _ 

2 

Malignant tertian. 

Secondary, 4; congenital, 1. 

Eniamebic. 

Syphilis ^ 

5 

St. Croix: 

By&entery 

2 

Filariasls-... 

Syphilis 

2 

1 

Bancroft!. 

Secondary. 

Tuberculosis , " , . 

1 

Chronic pulmonary. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, 


SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 
FEVER 



Reports Received During Week Ended June 18, 1928 1 


CHOLERA 


PI, ice 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 





Apr. 11-17, 1926: Oases, 4.154; 
deaths, 2,709. * 

The statistics cover Saigon and 

Indo-China: 

Apr. 5-May 1 . 

90 

73 

Philippine Islands: 

Apr. 25-May 1.-- 

1 

1 

Cholon. 

Mindoro Province ... 

Jan. l-Feb. 13 

64 

55 


Siam: 

B^ngknk 

Apr. 23-29 

107 

59 

i 

j 


On vessel: 

pftip Sfilundin _ 


Apr. 15, 1926: Case landed at 
Singapore, Straits Settlements. 
Vessel from Bangkok, Siam; 
via Penang, Singapore, and 
Colombo, for Copenhagen. 
Received at Suez, Egypt, after 
medical visit. 






PLAGUE 






Apr. 30-May 6, 1926: Cases, 3. 
Total, Jan. 1-May 6, 1926: 
Oases, 21; corresponding period 
year 1925, cases, 28. 

Apr. H-17, 1926: Oases, 10,232; 
deaths, 8,366. 

Xod'a — .. 





Apr. 11-24 

7 

6 


May 2-8 

1 

1 


Indo-Chiua: 

Apr. 5-11 

1 



Java: 

Batavia 

Apr. 10-23 

42 

41 


Madagascar .. _ ... , r . . 


Mar. 16-31, 3926: Oases, 75: 
deaths, 73. 

Bubonic and septicemic. 

Mar. 16-31, 1926: Oases, 70; 
deaths, 68. Bubonic, pneu- 
monic, septicemic. 

Moramanga Province^ 

Mar. 16-31 

5 

5 

Tananarive Province 




Tartarian va Town 

Mar. 16-31 

8 

7 

Other places 

do 

62 

61 


Siam: 

Bangkok........ ... 

Apr. 23-29 _ __ 

2 


Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province— 
rUrft/Inrtk District 

Apr. 1R-94 

1 

1 








SMALLPOX 


Algeria; 

Algiers. 

Arabia: 

Aden... 

Azores: 

FayaL. 


Horta— 

Brazil: 

Manaos 

Pam 

Canada: 

Kingston 

Ottawa 

China: 

Antung 

Foochow... 
Hongkong.. 
Nanking... 
Swatow.— . 
Tientsin*.. 


May 1-10 3 

May 9-15 1 


Apr. 26. 


May 9-15 '*3 


May 9-15 1 

May 24-29 1 


May 3-1 fi 

Apr.25~Muy 1. 

Apr. 18-24 

Apr. 25-May 8. 

May 2-8 

May 2-8 ... 


3 


4 


From interior of country. 

Apr, 26, 1920: Present in country 
districts. 

A few cases* 

Jan. 1-Mar. 31, 1926: Deaths, 145. 


Present. 

Prevalent. 

Sporadic. 


* Prom medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended June 18, 1926 — Continued 
SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Chosen: 

Chinampo 

Apr. 1-30 

1 



Seishin.I 

do 

3 

i 


Seoul _ _ 

do 

1 



Egypt: 

Apr. 16-22 . 

7 

1 


France: 

Apr. 17-30... 

1 

1 


Great Britain: 

England and Wales 




May 9-15, 1920; Cases, 365. 

~Newcastlc-on-Tyne 

Guadeloupe (West Indies) 

May 16-22. 

2 





May, 1926: One case (Alastrim). 
Apr. 11-17, 1920. Cases, 7,561; 
1,695. 

India 




Bombay 

Apr 11-24 

53 

31 

Karachi 

May 2-8 

21 

1 


Madras 

May 2-8 

4 

1 


Iraq: 

Bagdad „ 

Apr. 4-May 1 

3 

1 


Basra 

Mar. 20-May 1 

Apr. 25-May 1 

Apr. 18-24 

12 

9 

: 

Japan: 

Kobe | 

1 


Yokohama. 

2 

1 


Mexico: 

Guadalajara 

May 25-31 


2 


San Luis Potosi 

May 23-29 


4 


Palestine* 

Jerusalem 

Feb. 1-28 

1 



Portugal: 

Lisbon 

Apr 18-May 15... 
May 9-15. 

16 



Oporto.. 

1 



Spain: 

Valencia 

May 10-22 

1 



Switzerland: 

Lucerne 




Mar. 1-31, 1926: Canton, 1 case. 





TYPHUS FEVER 

Chile: 

Antofagasta 

Mav 2-15 

4 



China: 

Antung 

Apr. 33-May 16... 

May 4-10 

23 



Palestine: 

Haifa District 

1 



Union of South Africa.-, 




\pr. 18-24, 1926; Outbreaks at 
several localities. 

Natal— 

Durban. . 

Apr. 18-24 

1 








Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to June 11, 1926 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Chosen...... 

Oct ober-Nov em- 
ber, 1925. 

' 12 

5 


French Settlements in India 

Dec. 1-31 

880 

712 


Do 

Jan. 1-Mar. 6 

435 

. 349 


India * 


Oct. 18, 1925-Jan, 2, 1926: 

Calcutta . 

Nov, 1-28 

101 

89 

Cases, 21,316; deaths, 32,371 
Jan. 3-Mar. 13, 1926: Cases. 

Do 

Dec. 6-26 

54 

DO 

Dec. 27-Jan. 16.... 


41 

31,105; deaths, 37,859. Mar, 
21-Apr. 10, 1926: Cases, 38,382. 
deaths, 13,326. 

Do., 

Jan. 24- Apr. 3 

464 

417 

Madras.... 

Nov. 15-Jan, 2.... 

174 

70 

Do 

Jan. 3-Apr. 17 

146 

90 


Nov. 8- Dee. 3 

4 

‘ 4 

' , t 

Rangoon 

Jan. 24- Apr, 17.... 

23 

20 



J From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources, 
97386° — 26 4 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to June 11, 1926— Continued 

CHOLERA — Continued 


Place 


Date 


Oases 


Deaths 


Remarks 


Indo- China 

Province— 

Annam 

Cambodia 

Cochin China.. 
Saigon 


Do- 

Tonkin 

Japan 

Do 

Do 

Philippine Islands: 

Manila 

Do 

Province— 

Bataan 

Do 

Batangas 

Bohol-, 

Bulacan 

Do 

Do 

Laguna 

Do 

Leyte 

Mindoro 

Nueva Ecija. 
Pampanga... 

Do 

Do 

Rteal 

Do. 

_ Do 

Romblou 

Russia 

Do 

Siam: 

Bangkok 

do::::::::::: 

Do 

Do 

On vessel: 

Steamship 


Sept. 1-30 

Dec. 1-31 

Sept. 1-Dec. 31, 
Jan 4-17 


May 20 

Sept. 1-Nov. 30 
Aug. 30-Oct. 17- . 
Oct. 25-DfiC. 26— 
Jan. 17-30 


Nov 9- Jan. 3. 
Jan. 4-Mar. 6 . 


Nov. 30-Doc. 26. 

Jan. 2-16 

Jan. 24- Feb. 20. „ 

Jan. 23-30 

Oct. 18-Nov. 7.. 
Nov 23-Dec. 31- 

Jan. 2-30 

Nov. 23-Dec. 26. 
Jan. 24-Feb. 6... 

Jan, 3-9 ...... 

Dec. 20-31 

Nov. 30-Dec. 13- 

Nov. 1-7. 

Nov. 23-Dec. 31. 
Jan. 2-Mfir. 3-.. 
Sopt. 27-No v, 21 

Dee. 21-36 

Jan. 3-Feb. 20— 
Nov. 8-Deo. 13.. 

May-June 

July- August 


Oct. 4-Nov. 14... 
Nov. 22-Dec. 26. . 
Dec. 27-Mar. 13- 

Mar. 21-27 

Apr. 4-10* 


Oct. 


2 

2 

2 

1 

6 

4 

2 

2 

3 


409 


113 


5 


15 

10 


27 

29 

25 

1 

1 

13 

13 

1 

1 

02 

64 

200 

88 

• 6 

6 

18 

14 

5 

6 

2 

2 

35 

30 

7 

6 

1 

1 

113 

86 

39 

35 

75 

21 

U 

11 

89 

30 

27 

14 

7 


4 


108 

68' 

270 

149 

398 

275 

90 

52 

102 

61 


Soptombor-Dcccmber, 1926; 
Cases, 11; deaths, 7. 


Including 100 square kilometers 
of surrounding country. 
Present. 


Arrived at Bangkok:, Slam: 
Cases in coolie, paasottgiwa. 


PLAGUE 


Argentina 




Buenos Airos 

Jan. 24-30 - 

1 


Azores: 




St. Michaels* 

Jan. 17-Apr. 3—— 

9 

4 

Belgium: 

vilvorde 


1 

1, 

Brazil: 



"Bahia 

Nov. 8-Dee. 2ft ... 

3 

^ 1 
2 
2 

Do — 

Dec. 27-Jan. 30. - 

4 

Santos — . 

Dec. 8-21. 


Sao Paulo 

Reported Mar. 25- 

4 

i % 

British East Africa: 



Konya— 




Kisumq , 

Nov. 22-Dec. 5 

l 

2 

Do 

Jan. 31-Max. 20. „» 
Sept. 1-Dec. 31 — 
Jan. l-Feb. 28 

15’ 

468 

159 

3 
4 26 
143 

Uganda Protectorate.— 


- 

danacy Mauds: 

L& Laguna- 

Dec. 24. - - . - 

3 

2 

Las PAlmas— 

do - 

i ! 


Do 

Jfan. 7 

x ■ 

1 

Santa Cruz de Tenerife 

- Dec. 18-27 _• 

3 


Do , , , 

j Dec. 28-Pefe, i- 

3 


Celebes: 




Makassar r 

Dec. 29-Fob. 2.*.. 

12 

► n 


Jan. 24-30, 1920: 0 cases, occur- 
ring in interior Provinces of 
Salta and Santa Fo, 


Nofcfcerfemde Best ladle*. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to June 11, 1926 — Continued 

PLAGUE— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Ceylon: 





Colombo 

Nov. 15-Dec. 5 

3 

3 

1 plague rodent. 

Do 

Dec. 27-Jan. 16 

2 

2 


Do 


6 

6 


China: 




Nanking 

Nov. 15-Apr. 24... 



Prevalent. 

Ecuador: 





Mar. 31 


5 


Eloy Alfaro 

.Tan. 1-15 

i 



Guayaquil 

Nov. 1-Dec. 1 

31 

12 


Dor * 

Jan. 1-May 15 

66 

29 






Rats taken, Jan. 1-May 15, 





1926: 93,539; rats found infected. 





666. 

Latacunga 

Apr. 12 



Present. 

Recrco (country estate) 

Tan. 1-15 

i 


Ecvut 





Alexandria 

Mar. 10-Apr. 22... 

4 

i 

Jan. 1-Apr. 22, 1926: Cases, 16. 

Beni Suef 

Nov. 18 

1 

4 


tpaynirm Province -_ 

Dec. 3-9 . 

1 

1 


Gharbia Province.- 

Mar 9-30 

5 

3 


Mina Province 

Mar. 4 

1 

1 


Suez.. - 

Mar. 27- Apr. 22... 

7 

1 


Greece. 





Athens 

Nov. 1-30 

18 

4 

Including Pirmus. 

Do 

Jan. 1-Mar. 31---. 

25 

4 

Herakleion - 

Feb. 4 

1 


On island of Crete. 

Patras. 

Nov. 13-Dec 12--. 

4 

I 

Hawaii Territory 

Feb. 2 




Hawaii— 




near Hamakua Mill Co. 

Honokaa 

Mar. 10 

2 • 


1 death suspected plague. 



1 

1 









i 

found in vicinity. 

India 



12 


Bombay 

Dec 6-12 

1 


15 135* deaths, 10,677 Jan, 3- 

Ho 

Jan. 3- Apr. 10 

7 


Mar. 13, 1926: Cases, 53,563* 

Calcutta „ -l 

Dec. 6-12 


1 

deaths, 41,553. Mar. 21— Apr* 

Karachi i 

Nov. 1-Dec. 19.... 

4 

3 

10, 1926: Cases, 32,319; deaths* 

Do..— ; 

Feb. 21-Apr. 24... 

22 

10 

25,991. 

Madras Presidency 

Oct. 25-Nov. 7- — 

75 

- 41 


Do.... 

Nov. 15-21 

35 

22 


Do 

Dec. 20-26.. 

108 

64 


Do 

Jan. 3-Mar. 2Q..._ 

1229 

773 


DOi-j 

Mar. 27-Apr. 10... 

80 

51 


Rangoon 

Oct.. 25-Dcc. 26.... 

23 

15 


Do 

Dec. 27-Apr. 17... 

124 

113 


Ihdo-China-- 




September— December, 1625; 

Province- 




Cases, 28; deaths, 26. 

Cam bodia 

! Sopt. 1-Nov. 30-.- 

13 

13 


Cochin China 

j Sept. 1-Dec. 31 — 

15 

13 


Iraq: 

Bagdad., 

Dec. 13-Jan. 2 

7 

3 


Do 

Jan. 10-Apr. 17..*.. 

111 

61 


Java. .......... ... 

Feb. 28-Mar. 6 


5 


Batavia 

Oct. 24-Nov. 0 

94 

89 

Province. 

Do 

Nov. 14-Jan. 1 

315 

297 


Do 

Jan. 2-Mar. 12 

483 

468 


Do 

Mar. 19-Apr, 2.... 

19 

19 


Cherifoon.. 

Sept. 27-Oct. 17... 


166 


Do 

Nov. 15-Dec. 26.. _ 


198 


Do 

Jan. 3-Mar. 6 


191 


Djokjakarta.. 

: Dei. 20-No v. 9 



Epidemic in 1 locality. 

Kediri 

Dee. 7 



Do. 

Koeninigan.. 

Dec. 27-Jan. 16 


114 

Do 

Feb. 7-Mar. 6 


103 


Pekalongan 

Sept. 27-Oet, 17... 


42 


Do... 

Nov. 8-Dec. 26 


252 


Do 

! Feb. 14-Mar, 6 


123 


ProbolinggOi 

Feb. 12 


Epidemic. Port. 

Remhsng 

Oct. 20 



DO. 4 " ; 

Surabaya 

! Oct. 11-Dec. 26.™ 

59 

59 

Do 

1 Dec. 27-Apr. 10... 

46 

46 

1 *' 

Tegal 

; Sept. 27-Oct. 17. 

. .6. 

6 

, " 

Do.. 

! Nov. 8-Dec. 26 


31 

. 1, 

Do 

Feb. 21-Mar. 6 


11 

, 2* J> " S"" 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to June 11, 1926 — Continued 

PLAGUE— Continued 


Plaee 


Bate 


Deaths 


Remarks 


Madagascar 

Province— 

Ambositra 

Do. „„ 

Port Dauphin 

Do 

Itasy. 

do'-'.'.::'.:::::::: 

Do 

Moramanga 

Do. 

Tananarive 

Town — 

Tamatave (Port) 

Do 

Tananarive a. 

Do.. 

Do 

Mauritius Island.. 

Moca 

Pamplemousses 

Port Louis 

Riviere du Rempart— . 
Morocco: 

Tangier 

Nigeria .. 

Do. 

Persia: 

Teheran. . 

Peru....... 

Barranca and Supo.... J 

Gafiete- ! 

Caras*——, j 


Dec. 16-31 

Jan. 1-15 

Sept. 16-30 

Jan. 16-Mar. 15.. 
Sept. 16-Oet. 30.. 
Nov. 16-Dec, 31— 

Jan. 1-15... 

Peb. 1-15 ..... 

Sept. 16-Dee. 31- 
Jan. l-Mari, 15... 


Sept. 16-Nov. 30- 
Peb. 1-Mar. 15... 

Sept., 16-30. 

Nov. 1-30 

Jan. 1-Mar. 35... 
Sept. 20-Dee. 26- 

Dee, 1-31-1 

Oat l-Nov. 3Q-- 

Oet. 1-Dec, Si 

October— 


May 9-15 

Aug. l«Dm 31 — 
Jan. 1-31.——.—. 


42 

6 

2 

n 

40 

21 

2 

3 

13 

2 

1 

594 

24 


Oct. 21-No v. 21. 


1 WMMML....:... 

Gfetneha. 

CentumaiA- 

Outorvo : ;.J 

Huacho 

Lacranmarca . 

Lima — — . 


Mar. 1-31— 

do— 

do 

4o~. 


-do... 

.do... 

,.do_.. 


15 


Mollendo 

Do—. 
More., 

Pacasmaye... 

Salaverry 

San Pablo.-. 
Trujillo 


.do 

do—, 

Jan. 26 

Mar. 1-31.. 
Jan, 2-31 


do 

Mar. 1-31. 
.do.. 


.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

-do.. 


Do.. 


Siam — 

Do. 

, Baudot 

do:::::::::::: 
Do- 

Stiaits Settlements: 

Singapore 

Do 

Syria: 

Beirut 

Do 

Union of South Africa. 


.do 

May- June. 

July 1-Dee. 31— 
September-Octo- 
ber. 

Aug, 23-Dec. 26- 
Dec, 27- Jan. 30—. 

Nov. 15-28 

Jan. 3-30 

Peb. 7-20 

Peb, 28-Apr. 10.. 

Nov. 1-Dee. 

Jan. 3-Mat 20. . . 


Nov, 11-20. 
Jan. 21-31.., 


Cape province... 

Cradock district...,.—. 

Kimberley district 

Middleburg district 

Steyasburg district- 

Winburg district 


Apr, 4-1Q.— , 
Apr. 11-17—. 
Dee. 13-19- . 
Dec. 6-12.-. 
NOV. 15-21'.. 
Pob. 21-27... 


1 

447 

21 


Nov. 1-Dec. 31, 1925: Oases* 
632; deaths, 593. Jan, 1-31, 
1926: Cases, 611; deaths, 565. 
Mar. 1-15, 1926: Gases, 111; 
deaths, 79. 


Sept. 16-Nov. 30, 1925: Oases, 
368; deaths, 341. Dec. 16-31, 
1925: Oases, 152; deaths, 143. 
Jan. 1-Mar. 15, 1926: Oases, 
583; deaths, 486. 


January-March, 1926: Oases, 383; 
deaths, 148. 

Present. 


Country estates. 

Present, 

Port 60 miles north of Callao. 

In hospital. Some eases in Prov- 
ince, 

12 or 15 cases reported unoffi- 
cially. 

Present. 


Do* 


Mar. 7-13* 1826: Case% 3; Euro- 
pean, 2. Mar. 26-27* 1926: 
Oases, 12; deaths, 4, . Apr, 4-17, 
1926; Gases, 7; deaths, 4. 
Native. 

Eur opean 

Native, On fanau 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to June 11, 1926 — Continued 


PLAGUE — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Union of South Africa— Con. 





Orange Free State 




Mar. 14-Apr. 10, 1926: Cases 11; 
deaths, 5 

Boshof district 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 

1 

1 

In native. 

Bothaville district 

Dec 6-12 

1 

1 

Native. On farm. 

Bradfort district 

Mar. 28-Apr. 3 

1 

1 


Grandfort district 

Mar. 21-27 

3 

1 

European, in same family, pneu- 
monic. 

Hoopstad distiict 

Mar. 7-Apr. 17..., 

10 

5 


Kroonstad district 

Mar. 14-20 

1 


Native. On farm. 

Winburg district. 

Mar. 14- Apr 3 

11 

5 


On vessel: 





Steamship Cid 




Jan. 29, 1926. Plague rat. At 
Buenaventura, Colombia. Rat 
was killed while jumping 
ashore from vessel- 


SMALLPOX 


Algeria: 


~ Algiers 

Do... 

Nov. 21-Dec. 31--. 
Jan 1-10 

177 

64 


Do 

Jan 21 -Apr. 20 

78 


Arabia: 



Aden 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 

1 


Do 

Jan, 10-Mar. G 

10 

1 

Argentina: 

October 



Rosario 


1 

Australia: 

Queensland— 




Brisbane 

Dec. 9-15 

1 


Azores: 




Fayal Island. 

Bahamas 

Feb 2-Apr. 11 

Feb- 23 



Brazil: 




Manaos _ 

Dec. 1-31 


22 

Do 

Jan.3l-Feb.20.— 


6 

Para 

Jan. 10-May 8 

35 

10 

Rio do Janeiro 

Nov. 1-28 

134 

72 

Do 

Dec. 6-20 

65 

26 

Do 

Dee. 27- Apr. 3 

279 

224 

British East Africa: 

Kenya— 




Mombasa 

Nov. 15-Dec. 10... 

34 

6 

Do 

Tanganyika territory— 

Dec 27-Mar. 20... 

2 


Dar-es-Salaam 

Feb. 21-27 

1 


U ganda Protectorate 

Sept. 1-Oct. 31 

8 

4 

Do 

Feb. 1-28 

1 


British, South Africa: 




Northern Rhodesia . . .. 

Jan. 5-11. _ __ __ 

2 


Southern Rhodesia 

Nov. 13-Dec. 23... 

3 


Canada 

- 



Alberta 




Calgary 

Dee. 13-19 

1 


British Columbia— 




Vancouver 

Jan 4-Mar. 27 

2 


Victoria. 

Mar. 21-27 

2 


Manitoba 




Winnipeg 

Dee. 13-19 

2 


Do. 

Jan. 3-Apr. 10 

36 

1 

‘ New Brunswick— 



Northumberland 

Dec. 6-13.* 

1 


Ontario * 




Admaston.. — 

Jan, 1-Feb, 1 

36 


Alice and Fraser _ 

Feb. 1-28 . __ _ 

6 


King 

do 

7 


* Wilmot ** 

* do,... ..! 

6 

. 

Belleville - 

L' do * i 

4 

' 


Imported. 


Present. Reported as alastrim. 
In Nassau district. Stated to 
have been imported. 


June 27, 1925-Mar. 20, 1020: 
Cases, 1,089; deaths, 580* 


Sept. 13- Jan. 2: In 7 Provinces, 
186 cases. Jan. 3-May 8, 1926: 
Cases, 504. 

Jan. 3-May 1, 1926; Cases, 70. 
F*om Drumheller, vicinity of 
Calgary. 


Jan. 3-May 8, 1926: Cases, 7$. 


Dec. 1-31, 1925: Cases, 32. Jan* 
3-May 8, 1926: Cases, 209* 
Township. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 192S, to June 11, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Canada— Continued. 

0 ntario— C ontinued . 

Mai’. 8-14 

1 



Tvitch(y nft! ’ - - - 

<io 

26 




Feb. 11-Mar. 14-.. 

7 




d™ ft-19 

2 



Tin 

Jan. 3-Feb. C 

2 



Battue — r 

Mar. 14-May 8.— 
Dec. 27-J an. 2 

9 




1 



•Hn 

Jan. 3-May 15 

31 




Jan. 3-Apr. 17. - 

15 






Jan. 3-May 8, 1926: Cases, 181. 


Jan. 3-Mar. 20 

2 



Jan. 24-May 1 

5 




Fob. 14-20-'. 

1 



Ceylon: 

Colombo 

Dec. 6-12 

1 


Port case. 


Jan. 3-Fob. 0 

5 


Chile; 

Punia Arenas 

Do 

Dec. 13-26 


8 


Doc. 27-Jan. 2 


4 


China: 

Amoy 

Oct. 25-Dec. 19 


1 


Do 

Jan. 10-Apr. 17 


35 



Dec, 7-20 

2 


1)0° 

Mar. 21-Apr.24._. 
Feb. 21-27. 

2 






Present. 

Chungking - - 

Nov. 15-17 



Do. 


Feb. 28-Apr. 3 



Do. 


Nov. 1-Apr. 17 



Do. 

Hankow . 

Nov. 14^Dec. 23 

4 


nn 

Jan. 10-Mar. 6 

3 




Nov. 22-Dec. 26 

4 



Do 

Jan. 3-Apr. 3 

17 

5 


Manchuria-- 

An-?i mT| - 

Dec. 6-12 „ 

1 



no 

Jan. 10-May 1 

12 


South Manchuria Railway. 

Do. 


do 

51 

i 

Dairen 

Oct. 19-Dec, 27- 

73 

15 1 

Do. 

Do 

Dec. 28-Apr. 11-.- 
Jan. 17-May 1 

90 

28 j 

Do. 

Fn$hun- _ _ 

7 


Do. 

Harbin 

Jan. 1-May 6 

. Jan. 10-May 1 

38 


Do. 

Kai-yuan 

7 


Do. 

Ttriingnhnling . . . . . 

j Jan. 31-May l 

3 

6 


Do. 

Do. 

T.io-yang 

. Jan. 17-Apa:. 24 

. Oct. 24-No v. 15-_. 


Mukden 

1 


Do. 

Do- 

. Jan. 24-Fob. 27 

4 


Do. 

Supine Kai 

. Mar. 14-May 1 — 
. Oct. 26-Nov. 15 

4 


Do. 

Tieh-ling— 

2 


Do. 

Do 

Apr lfc-24 

1 


Do. 

Nanking * 

. Nov. 21-Dec, 26. .. 



Do. 

Do 

. Dee. 27- Apr. 24_.. 



Do, 

Shn rijjbfii 

Oct, 25- Jan. 2 

37 

64 

36 

Do, .. _ , 

. Jan. 3-May 1 

143 

Cases, foreign only. 

Prevalent. 

Swatow * 

. Nov. 22-Apr. 24.,. 

Tientsin- 

. Nov, 1-Dee. 19 

2 


7* A 

. Jan. 23-Fob. 27— 

2 



Chosen; 

Sftishin rr , - — _- r 

. Jan. 1-Mar, 31 

58 

33 


Curacao . — „ 

. May 3r0 

1 


From Trinidad. 


Dfte 3-31 „ 

5 

2 

7>o 

Jan ft-14 

2 

1 


Do 

. Jan, 29-Apr. 8 

63 

11 


Cairo 

. Dee. 25-31 

J 14 


Do __ 

. Jan, 1-7.—. 

3 



Pnrfc Said .. .. 

. Feb. 26-Mar. 4 

1 



Estbenia 




November, 1925: Gases, 3. 
Septembers e c -e m b e r , 1925: 
Cases, 253. 

Franca-. 

D» - - .. 

- Jan. 1-Feb, 28 ... . 

. — 


Sifirara __ _ _._ n _ 

. Jan, 25-31. 

. 9 

Paris. , 

- Mar. 1-Apr. 30 

, 

2 


French Settlements in India- 
Cold Coast,.. 

. Jan. 3-Mar. 6 

_ September, Do- 

. 167 

58 

133 

159 

5 


Do- 

camber. 

- Jan, 1-Feb. 28 

£ 
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Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Great Britain: 





May 2-15. 

3 

29 

9 

4 


Hull 

Dec. 27- Jan. 23.— 
Feb. 7-Mar. 27.... 
Jan. 14-Fob, 6 


Bo 




London.., 

Jan. 31-Feb. 6 

l 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Do 

Nov. 29-Dec. 19... 

Dec. 27-May 2 

Nov. 22-Dec. 26... 
Dec. 27-Apr. 24... 
Nov, 22-Doc. 12- . 
Dec, 20-26 

6 

41 

9 

8 

7 

3 

18 

3 

1 

Nottingham 

Do 


Sheffield 


Do 


Do 

Dec. 27-Max, 20... 
Apr. 25-May 8 — 


Do .. 


South Shields 


Greece. 




A, t.hpns . .. „ , 

Nov. 1-Dec, 31 

Jan. 1-Mar, 31 

Mar. 1-7 

18 

87 

1 

i 

6 

Do 


, 

Saloniki 

Feb. 16- Apr. 12 

3 

Guadeloupe (West Indies) 



fnrh> 




Bombay 

Nov. 8-Dee. 26 — 
Dec. 27-Apr. 10 . . . 

Nov. 8-Dec. 26 

Dec. 27-Apr. 3.--. 
Nov. 1-21 

26 

328 

48 

620 

23 

4 

3 

138 

17 

153 

7 

13 

70 

29 

20 

171 

25 

397 

Do! 

Calcutta - 

Do 

Karachi 


Nov. 29-Dec, 5 

2 



Do 

Dec. 13-19 

Do..... 

Dec. 29-May 1 

Nov. 15-Dec. 26... 
Peo. 27-May l— 
Oct. 25-Dec. 26- . 

Dec. 27-Jan. 16 

Jan. 24-Mar. 6 

Mar. 21- Apr. 17... 

46 

5 

27 

1 

1 

17 

9 

Madras 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Do.. 1 

Indo- China . 

Province— 

Annam ..... 

Sept, 1-Dec. 31 - 

232 

84 

106 

2 

14 

153 i 

19 

23 

67 

44 

84 

51 

1 

2 

2 

15 

13 

51 

Gambodia 

f Cochin China... 

do.— ,. 

...» 

Saigon. ..... 

Dec. 21-27, — 

Do 

Jan. 1-Map. 5S 

Tonkin.. 

Sept. 1-Dec. 31..,. 

Nov. 1-Doe. 26— 

Iraq: 

Bagdad , T - 

Do , 

Doe. 27-Apr, 17... 
„do. 

Basra 

Italy 


Catania 

Feb. 15-28 

7 
4 
4 1 
1 

1 

X 

■ Do 

Apr. 27-May 2..., 

Genoa .... ........... 

Jan. 21-Fob. 10 


Roane.. 

Get, 12-25. 


Do 

Feb. 22-2$ 


Jamaica 



Kingston 

Nov. 29-Dee. 26... 
Doc. 27-Jan- 30— J 
Feb. 28- Apr. 24. -J 

i 

Mar, 14- Apr. 17...; 
Feb. 15-2&. ! 

43: 

48 

so; 

3 

2 

3 

3 

1 

711 

8 

6 

1 

2 




Do. „ „„ 


Japan: 

Kobe 


Nagasaki _ ... 


Taiwan 

Nov. ii-Dec. io._.; 

Mar, 21-31 

Dec 14-20L 


* 


Yokohama _ n _ T ^ 


Do ......l... 

Feb. 23-Apr, 17 — 

Oct. 24-Dee, 25...* 
Feb. 20-Mar- 19..J 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 

Nov. 8-Dec, 12 

Jan. 3l-Feb. 6 

11 

lava: 

Batavia 

, Do ........ ... 


Buitenzorg 

Cheribon.. 


Do 

I 


Remarks 


Nov. 15-Dec. 25, 1925; Oases, 790; 
Dec. 27-May 1, 1926; Oases, 
4,m 


Reported present in severe form. 
Oct, 1-31, 1925; Cases, 16. 


From Patras. 

Apr. 28-May 10, 1926; Present. 
Aiastrim. 

Oct. 18-I>ec. 26, 1925: Oases, 
19,472; deaths, 4,440, Dec 27 
1925- Apr. 16, 1926: Oases, 
99,599; deaths, 26,653. 


So p te m be r- November, 1925: 
Cases, 346; deaths, 86. 


Including 160 square kilometer 
of surrounding country. 

Sept. 6-Oct. 17, 1925: Omm* 81; 

deaths, 40. 

Aug. % 1925-Jan. 2, 1926; Cases, 
62. Jan. 3-Mar. 27, 1926: Oases, 
38, 


Occurring in consular district. 
Nov. 29-Dee- 26 , 1923; Cases, 95, 
Dec. 27, 192ft-Apr, 24, 1926: 
Cases, 509. Reported as aias- 
trim. 

Reported as aiastrim. 

Do. 

Do, 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 
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Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to June 11, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Java— Continued. 

East Java and Madoera 

Mar. 28- Apr. 10... 
Oct. 11-17.. ...... 

9 


13 


Malang - .... 

Oct, 11-Dee. 26.... 

2 


Do - - 

Dec. 27-Jan. 16 

3 

2 


Oct. 4-17 

4 



Oct. 25-31 

1 



Jan. 31-Fob. 6 . .. 


1 

Prohnlfnggn _ 

Oct. 11-17 

1 



Feb. 14-27 

5 



Feb. 23-Mar. 27... 

1 



Oct 11-Dec. 26 

633 

104 

Do 

Dec. 27-Mar. 13. - 

141 

43 

Tegal. - 1 

Oct. 4-10 

9 

1 

Latvia-. - 



Malta 

Nov. 1-Dec. 21 

21 

3 

Do 

Jan. 1-Feb, 28 j 

20 



May lo. - 


Fort de France 

Apr. 11-May 1 — i 

6 


Mexico 



Agu&scnlfentes 

Dee. 13-Jan. 2 

4 

3 


Jan 3-30 


7 

Do 

Feb. 14-May 22... 


6 

Camargo _ __ . 

May 22 ~ 

2 


Chihuahua 

May 9-17 

7 


Ciudad Juarez - 

May 9-24 


2 

Durango _ __ 

Dec. 1-31. 


1 

Do" 

Jan. 1-31 


2 

Guadalajara 

Dec 27-May 17... 


20 


Nov. 2S-Dec. 5 

3 

Do 

Jan. 3-May 15 

Apr. 4-10 

32 


Saltillo - 

1 


San Luis Potosi— 

Do 

Jan. 17-Mar. 20 


53 

Mar. 28-May 22... 
Dec. 21-Jan. 2 

15 

38 

Tampico. _ _ 

1 

1 

Do 

Jan. 2-Mar. 30 

8 

Torreon .. 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31.— 

51 

Do 

Jan. l-Apr. 30 


80 

Vera Cruz 

Mar. 29-Apr. 4 

Jan. 30-Mar 6 

5 

1 

Netherlands: 

The Hague 

2 

1 

Nigeria... 



Do 

Jan 3-31 

135 

1 

Palestine: 

Hebron 

Jan 26-Feb. 1 * 

2 


Tiberias 

Feb. 9-15 

1 


Persia: 

Teheran ... ... 

July 23-Dec. 22— _ 

775 

Do.. 

Dec. 23-Fcb 19... 


99 

Peru: 

Arequipa. _ . .. _ ,, r „ 

Oct. 1-Dec. 31 


2 

Poland T . 



Portugal __ 




Jjisbon 

Oct. 4-31 

324 


Do 

Nov 16-Dec. 27... 


60 

Do 

Nov. 14-Dec. 26- 

187 

Do 

Dec. 27-Apr. 25... 
Nov. 22-Dec. 19... 

126 

32 

Oporto . ... 

2 

3 

Do.„ . 

Dee. 27-Apr. 24... 
August-October. . . 

4 

1 

Rnmania .... . 

3 


Russia 



Senegal: 

. Dakar. 

Apr. 19-25 

1 


Siam. 




Bangkok 

Dec. 20-25 . ... 

3 

81 

30 

5 

i 

V— Do 

Dec. 26-Mar. 6 — 
Mar. 14-Apr 10- 

Dec. 16-31 

37 

18 

Do . 

SterrALehne; 

jK&nno district 


Remarks 


December, 3925: Cases, 3. 


Prevalent. 

Alastrira. 

July-September, 1925: Deaths, 
1,157. 


Including municipalities in Fed- 
eihl District. 

Do. 


Aug. 1-Dec, 31, 1925; Cases, : 
deaths, 0. 


Nov. 1-28, 1925: Cases, 9. Jan 
1-Mar. 27, 1926; Oases, 20. 
Mar. 1-28, 1926: Deaths, 6. 


May-June, 1925: Cases, 2,333. 
July 1-Dec. 31, 1925: Oases, 
4,019. 


July 12-Sept. 5, 1925: Cases 21: 
deaths, 6. 
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Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Spain: 

Year 1925 


18 


Do 

Jan 1-31 


1 



Nov. 29-Dec. 5 


2 


Do 

Dec. 27, Jan. 2 


1 



Dec. 20-26 

1 



Do 

Dec. 27- Jan. 2 

1 



Do 

Jan. 10-Feb. 6 

9 



Do 

Feb. 14-May 8™ 

Mar. 28-Apr. 3 

15 



Straits Settlements: 

Penang 

2 


Singapore . 

Dec. 2Q-26.' 

1 



Do 

Jan. 10-Mar. 27... 

8 

2 


Sumatra 

Medan , 

Feb. 14-27 

2 



Switzerland . 




June 28-No v. 21, 1925: Cases, 62; 
Dec. 27, 1925-Apr. 3, 1926: 
Gases, 51. 

> 

Oet. 1-Nov. 30 

8 


Do 

Jan. 1-31 

5 




TW 27-Jftn. 2 

1 



Syria: 

Damascus _ 

Apr. 11-20 

2 



Trinidad (West Indies): 

Port of Spain . 

Jan. 1-Apr. 3 

12 



Tripolifcania 

July 1-Dec. 31 

34 



Do, .. 

Jan. 1-Feb. 28 

12 

J 



Tunisia . 



Jan. 1-Mar 31, 1926; cases, 123. 

Tunis 

Nov. 21-30 

2 


Do 

Dec. 11-31 


I 


Do 

Jan, l-Apr. 20 

7 

1 


Turkey: 

Constantinople . _ 

Mar. 9-23 

2 

3 


Union of South Africa; 

Cape Province 

Jan. 17-23 

Outbreaks, 

Orange Free State— 

Kurmnan district - - 1 

Jan. 10-16 



Do. 

T i».d yhrand d istricfc 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 



Do. 

Transvaal— 

Belfast district 

do 



Do. 

Germiston district . 

Jan. 2-9...., 



Do. 

Pretoria district 

Dec. 0-12 „ 



Outbreaks, In native com- 
pounds. 

Mexican steamer Montezuma, at 
Port of Ensenada. Marie** 

On vessel 

Feb, 21 

2 







TYPHUS FEVER 


Algeria: 

Algiers 

Do 

Nov. 1-Dee. 29 

Jan. 1-Apr» 10 

2 

13 

2 

50 

112 

1 

2* 

1 

I 

Argentina: 

Rosario ..... 

Oct. 13-Dee. 31 

■ 


3 


Jan. l-Feb. 28. 

Sofia 

Dec. 25-31....... . 


Do. 

Jan. 8-14 


Canary Islands: 

Santa Cruz do Tenerife.... _ 

Mar. 8-14 


Chile 



Achao 

Dee. 15-31 * 

— ... I 


Do. 

Jan. 1-15 

1 


Ancud .... 

do 

2 


Antofagasta 

Apr. 11-17. 

1 


Bulnes 

Dee. 15-31 

1 


Chilian , 

da 

24 


Concepcion ! 

.....do 

' 6 


Linares 

do 

1 : 


Los Angeles. 

do 1 

5 


Penco. ... ... 

do , 

2 


Salamanca .... ....... 

do * 

17 


San Carlos J 

do.... 

1 


Talca 

do 

1 


Valparaiso 

Nov. 29- Jan. 2_... 

5 

2 

Do 

Jan. 3-Mar. 27-... 

4 



Dec. 15-31, 192$: Casea, 49, 
1-1$, 1928: Gases, 23. 


Jan. 
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Place 


Date 


Oases 


Deaths 


Remarks 


China: 

Antung 

Do 

Hongkong 

Manehuriar— 
Harbin. -- 
Do — 

Shanghai 

Chosen..- 


Czechoslovakia. 

Do 

Egypt; s . 
Alexandria.. 

Cairo 

Port Said... 

Do. 

Estbonia. 

Finland. 

France 

Greece 

Athens 

Do 

Saloniki 

Do 

Hungary. 


Ireland: 

Cork County- 

Cork. 

Do. 

Do 

Duman way ...... 

Galway County 

Kerry County— 

Listowel 

Tipperary County— 
Cashel District... 
Wexford County— 

Gorey 

Italy 

Latvia 

Do 

Riga 

Lithuania 


Mexico.. 


Do.. 
Durango. 

Do 

Guadalajara... 

Do 

Mexico City.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do 

San Luis Fotosi. 
Tampico. 
Torreon.. 

Vera Cruz:. 
Morocco.. 

Do — 

Norway.* 


Nov. 29-Dec. 27.. 

Jan. 4-Apr. 11 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 

Dec. 17- Feb. 4... 

Apr. 2-8 

Mar. 14-20 


0 ctober- D ccember 
Jan. 1-Fcb. 28.. 


Jan. 8-Feb. 25- 

Nov. 5-Dec. 16 1 

Nov. 19-25 

Mar. 12-Apr. 22. 
Jan. 1-Feb. 28... 


July-October. 


Nov. 1-30 

Jan. 1-Mar. 31 

Dec. 29-Jari. 4.. 
Feb. 2-Apr. 19 


Dee. 2G-Jan. 1.. 

Jan. 2-8 

May 2-8 

Nov. 14 

Oct. 17 


Mar. 7-13 

May 9-15 


do 

Feb. 21-Mar, 27„ 
Octobcr-Deeember 
Feb. 1-Mar. 31.. . 
Oct. 1-31 


Dec. 34-19. 

May 2-8.. 

Dec. 1-31.. 

Jan. 1-31.. 

Dec. 8-28. 

Dec. 29-Jan. 4. 
Nov. 22-Dec. 26... 


l.._. 

Feb. 6-13.’ 

Dec. 21-Jan. 10.. 

November, 1925. 

Feb. 12 

Atigust-December, 
Jan. 1-Feb. 28 


146 

67 

2 

3 

1 

2 

14 



130 


Jan. 1-31, 1926: Cases, 70; deaths, 
7. 


October, 1925: 1 case. 
December, 1925: Cases, 12. 


No vember-December, 1925: 
Cases, 16. Jan. 1-31, 1926: 

5 , 6 . 


Rural district. 


Do. 


Septomber-Derember, 3926: 
Cases, 26; deaths, 1. Jan, 1- 
Feb. 28, 1926; Cases, 62, deaths, 
1 . 

July-Scptember, 1925: Deaths, 
90. 


Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral District. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


No vember-December, 1925; 
Cases, 2, 
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Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Palestine: 

Ekron 

Mar. 30-Apr. 5 

Dec. IS - 

1 




1 




Mar 16- Apr. 19--- 

2 




Dec. 1-7 

1 



Do 

Feb. 23-Mar. 1 

1 




Nov. 3-9 

1 



Ramleh 

Mar. 16-22 

1 




Nov. 24-30 

1 




do 

1 



Do 

Mar. 9-15 

1 



Tiberias 

do 

2 



Peru: 

Area ui Da 

October-December. 


3 


Do 

Feb. 1-Mar. 31 


2 


Poland _ 

Oct. 11-Jan. 2 

462 

44 


Do 

i Jan. 3-Mar. 27 

1,468 

114 


Rumania 


July 1-Dec. 31, 1925: Cases, 348; 
deaths, 41. Jan. 1-Feb. 2S, 
1926: Ca3es, 324; deaths, 21. 
May-June, 1925: Cases, 10,680. 
July 1-Dec. 31, 1925. Cases, 

11,253. Jan. 1-Mar. 31, 1920: 
Cases, 180. 


Feb. 1-Mar. 10 

2 


Russia 



Do 




Tunisia: 

Tunis 

Mar. 21-May 10.-- 

Jan. 24-30 

6 


Turkey: 

Constantinople 

3 



Do 

Feb. 9-Mar. 31 

6 

4 


Union of South Africa 



October, 1925: Cases, 88; deaths, 

7 (colored). Cases, Europeans 
7. December, 1925: Cases, 78; 
deaths, 9. Colored: C-asos, 73; 
deaths, 9. Jan. 1-Mar. 31, 
1926: Cases, 200; deaths, 29. 

Colored. Apr. 4-10, 1925: Out- 
breaks in Mount Currie and 

Cape Province 

Oct. 1-31 

63 

5 

Do... 

Nov. 8-Dec. 31 

47 

8 

Do 

Jan. 1-Mar. 31 

159 

21 

Tsolo district. 

Grahamstown 

Jan. 24-30 

2 


Kimberlev district 

Apr. 11-17. 

1 


At Beacons Field location. 

Middleburg district 

Molteno district.-.--- 

Dec. 6-12 - _ 

1 


European. On farm. 

Outbreaks. 

Apr. 11-17 



Steynsburg district 

do 



Do. 

Natal __ 

Oct. 1-Dec. jj 

i 



Do 

Jan. 1-Mar. 3t 

13 

1 

Colored. 

Durban 

Jan. 3- Apr. 17 

10 

1 

port ffhepstmift 

Apr. 4-10 

1 



Orange Free State ----- 

Nov. 29-Dec. 5 

23 

1 


Do 

Dec. 1-31 

8 

1 


Do— 

Jan. 1-Feb. 28 

8 

3 

Bo. 

Rethulia district 

Dec. 6-12 



Outbreaks. 

Pothavillfi district 

do 

1 


Native. On farm. 

Transvaal— ----- 

Oct. 1-31 

1 

1 

Do 

Dec. 1-31 

18 


Do — 

Feb. 1-Mar. 31 

9 

4 


Johannesburg district - . 
Bice nhof district 

Mar, 1-20 

3 



Dec. 27-Jan. 2 



Outbreak. On farm. 

Yugoslavia 




Jan 1-Mar. 21, 1926: Oases, 105; 





deaths, 18. 


YELLOW FEVER 


Gold Coast 

’Wicrari* 

Sept, 1-Dec. 31 

Augus t— O c tober 

m 

3 

2 


Senegal - 

November, 1926--. 


2 
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AGGLUTINATION, CROSS-AGGLUTINATION, AND AGGLUTININ 
ABSORPTION IN TULAREMIA 


By Edward Francis, Surgeon, and Alice C. Evans, Associate Bacteriologist, Hygienic Laboratory, 
United States Public Health Service 


Abbreviations: 

To avoid the constant repetition of the technical names in their nomen clatorial 
forms, we adopt in this paper the following abbreviations: 
tularense— Bacterium tulareme McCoy and Chapin, 1912. 
melitensis— Brucella melitensis variety melitensis [A] (Bruce, 1893) 

— Evans, 1923, Public Health Reports, Vol. 38, p. 1943. 
abortus^ Brucella melitensis variety abortus (Bang, 1897) 

— Evans, 1923, Public Health Reports, Vol. 38, p. 1943. 
Only these two varieties of Brucella melitensis are considered in the present 
paper because they are the only varieties known to occur commonly in the 
United States. 

The final diagnosis in tularaemia rests on the isolation of a culture 
of tularmse or on agglutination of a stock culture of this organism 
by the patient’s blood serum. The latter is a reliable test and has 
been employed in the Hygienic Laboratory of the United States 
Public Health Service at Washington, D. C., for several- years as a 
routine test of suspected serums submitted for diagnosis. 

Tularaemia serums have been received from 24 States, from the 
District of Columbia, and from Japan. A study of these serums has 
been supplemented by a study of the agglutinin reactions in experi- 
mental animals; the results are presented under the following heads: 

A. Agglutination: 

(1) Agglutination of tularense by human tularaemia serums. 

(2) Nonagglutination of various organisms by human and 

animal tularsemic serums. 

(3) Nonagglutination of tularense by nontularsemic human 
■ and animal serums. 

(4) Nonagglutination of abortus and melitensis by" human and 

animal serums. 

B. Cross agglutination: 

(1) Cross agglutination of abortus and melitensis by human 

and animal tularsemic serums. 

(2) Gross agglutination of tularense by serums from cases of 

undulant fever and by serums of animals immunized 
against abortus and melitensis. 

87387°— 28 28 . (1273) 
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0. Agglutinin absorption: 

(1) Ag glut inin absorption reactions of human and animal 

tularsemie serums. 

(2) Reciprocal agglutinin absorption reactions of four tularense 

strains. 

(3) Reciprocal agglutinin absorption of tularense , abortus and 

melitensis. 

Technique. 

Summary. 

Conclusions. 

(l) AGGLUTINATION OF TULARENSE BY HUMAN TULABJEMIC SERUMS 

Table 1 presents agglutination titers of 120 cases of tularaemia. 
Li 28 of these eases the initials of the patient’s name are given and 
tests of his serum taken at intervals are recorded, showing the 
rise and fall of agglutinin titer in the individual as time progressed; 
in 92 cases no initials are given and only a single sample of serum 
was tested for each case; hence no two records are for the same 
individual. 

Analysis of Table 1 shows: A complete absence of agglutinins 
for tularense in the first week of tularaemia ; the constant presence of 
agglutinins in the second week; an abrupt rise in titer in the third 
week, reaching its maximum in the fourth, fifth, sixth, or seventh 
week; a fall 'of titer in the eighth week; a gradual decline thereafter 
until at the end of the first year the average titer of 17 cases was 
1:136; a persistence of agglutinins in long-recovered eases; and the 
failure of agglutinins entirely to disappear in any case even 10, 14, 
and 18 years after recovery. 

Five market men who showed agglutinin titers of 80, 80, 40, 40, 
and 40, respectively, wore not included in Table 1 because the date 
of onset of their illness could not be determined. These men had 
been engaged annually in the rabbit season in skinning and dressing 
rabbits, but were without knowledge of an attack which could be 
definitely ascribed to tularaemia. It is believed that the main- 
tenance of their agglutinin titer was not due to annual exposure to 
infection but to a persistence of agglutinins from their first attack; 
for it has been observed that, in laboratory workers, the degree of 
persistence of agglutinins is no greater in those exposed daily to 
infection than in those who have not been exposed since their attack 
of tularaemia. 
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(2) NONAGGLUTINATION OF VARIOUS ORGANISMS BY HUMAN AND 

ANIMAL TULAR2EMIC SERUMS 

Human tularsemic serums of high titer have been tested for agglu- 
tination of the following organisms with negative results: B. typhosus, 
paratyphoid A, paratyphoid B, B. dysenteric, B. pestis , meningo- 
coccus, pneumococcus, and Proteus X M . 

The serum of a rabbit immunized against tularense strain 12, 
agglutinated tularense in all dilutions from 1:10 to 1:2,560, but failed 
to agglutinate B. typhosus or B. pestis in dilutions of from 1:10 to 
1:320. 

The serum of a rabbit immunized against tularense strain 38, 
agglutinated tularense in all dilutions from 1:10 to 1:2,560, but 
failed to agglutinate B, typhosus, paratyphoid A or paratyphoid B 
in dilutions of from 1:10 to 1:160. 

The serums of five rabbits immunized against tularense strains 
38, 45, 26, 13, and 12, and having anti -tularense titers of 1,280, 2,560, 
2,560, 5,120, and 5,120, respectively, failed to agglutinate B* typhosus 
in dilutions from 1 : 10 to 1 :160. 

(3) NONAGGLUTINATION OF TULARENSE BY NONTULARJEMIC HUMAN 

AND ANIMAL SERUMS 

Of 500 serums received for routine Wassermann examination and 
tested also for agglutination of tularense in dilutions of 1 : 10, 20, and 
40, 15 agglutinated in maximum dilution of 1:10, but were negative 
to the Wassermann test; 5 agglutinated in maximum dilution of 
1:20, 2 of which gave a strong Wassermann; none agglutinated in 
dilution of 1:40; 61 serums positive to the Wassermann and 419 
serums negative to the Wassermann failed to agglutinate in dilutions 
of 1 : 10 and higher. 

The following human serums also failed to agglutinate tularense in 
dilutions of 1:10 and higher; 4 typhoid serums having titers of 40, 
80, 320, and 640, respectively, and 2 typhus serums having titers 
of 2,000 and 160, respectively, for Proteus X 19 . 

The serum of a rabbit immunized against B. typhosus agglutinated 
B . typhosus in all dilutions from 1 : 10 to 1 :5,120, but failed to agglu- 
tinate tularense ' in dilutions from 1:10 to 1:320. Serums of 10 
rabbits immunized by intravenous injection of commercial typhoid 
vaccines agglutinated B. typhosus up to 1:1,600, but failed to agglu- 
tinate tularense in dilutions from 1 : 10 to 1 : 160. 

Serums of 11 rabbits immunized against washed red cells of a sheep 
while preparing hemolytic amboceptor failed to agglutinate tularense 
in dilutions of 1 ; 10, 20, and 40. 

Serums of 14 normal rabbits failed to agglutinate tularense in 
dilutions of 1:10, 20, 40, and 80. 
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Through the cooperation of Dr. William Charles White a tularense 
suspension was submitted to Dr. David Perla, of the Henry Phipps 
Institute, to whom we are indebted for making agglutination tests 
with the sera of 51 cases of pulmonary tuberculosis. 

At the time when the agglutinations were made the tuberculo- 
oomplement fixation, the Wasseraaann, the Caulfield inhibitive test, 
and, in some cases, the agglutination test with tubercle bacilli were 
carried out. 

The sera were tested in dilutions of 1 : 5, 10, 20, 40, and 80. Thir- 
teen sera agglutinated tularense completely in dilution of 1 : 5, one 
agglutinated completely in dilution of 1:10; none agglutinated com- 
pletely in dilution of 1: 20 or higher. In a few instances a trace was 
recorded in dilutions as high as 1 : 40. 

There seemed to be no relation between the agglutination with 
tubercle bacilli and that with tularense when tested with human 
tuberculous sera. 

Dr. Stuart Mudd, of the Henry Phipps Institute, vory courteously 
tested for agglutination of tularense with antitubercle rabbit sera pre- 
pared by Dr. J. Furth, also of that institute, with the following results : 
(1) Of two rabbits immunized against two human strains, respectively, 
one agglutinated tularense partially in dilutions of 1: 10, 20, and 40, 
while the other failed to agglutinate in all dilutions; (2) of two rabbits 
immunized against a bovine strain, one agglutinated tularense com- 
pletely in dilution of 1 : 10 and partially in 1 : 20, while the other failed 
to agglutinate in all dilutions. 

(4) NONAGGLUTINATION OF ABORTUS AND AIELJ TENSIS BY HUMAN AND 

ANIMAL SERUMS 

Of 100 human tularsemie serums tested for agglutination of Imm- 
ense, abortus, and melitensis, 63 failed to agglutinate abortus or 
melitensis, although they agglutinated tularense (aeo Table 2). The 
37 which agglutinated all three organisms are discussed uhdo? the 
next heading. 

Of 500 human serums received for routine Wasgarmauu examine 
tion and tested also for agglutination of mditmm by Evans, 1 11 
agglutinated in maximum dilution of 1 ; 10, 2 agglutinated in .maxi- 
mum dilution of 1 : 20, 2 in maximum dilution of 1:40, and l in maxi- 
mum dilution of Is 320; 4S4 failed to agglutinate in dilutions of 1;1Q 

Serums of the 14 normal rabbits •which faded, to agglutinate tyUr* 
faded ateo to agglutinate abortus and m^kms h dilution® of 
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Table 2. — One hundred human tularcemia serums tested for cross agglutination of 

abortus and melitensis 


Ttxbronse titer of serums 

Number 

showing 

cross 

agglutina- 
tion of 
abortus and 
mehtensis 

Number 
showing 
no cross 
agglutina- 
tion of 
abortus and 
melitensis 

10 - 

0 

0 


0 

o 

3 

8 


o 

7 

160 — 

0 

9 

320 - 

15 

16 

640 - 

12 

12 


7 

7 


3 | 

1 

Tota | I 

37 1 

63 



Table 3. — Cross agglutination by human tularcemia serums from 87 cases 


Cass 

Time after onset 

Tula - 
reuse 

Abortus 

Meli- 

tensis 

Treatment of serum 

R. R. S 

18 days 

640 

40 

40 

UnheatocI, glycerin. 


26 days 

1, 280 

1,280 

640 

Do. 


7 months 

640 

320 

320 

55°, no preservative. 


9 months 

640 

320 

320 

Do. 1 


1 year. 

320 

320 

320 

55°, trikresol. 


1 year 4 months 

640 

320 

320 

Do. 

Tt P T 

3 davs 

0 

0 

0 

Un heated, glycerin. 



80 

0 

0 

Do. 


16 davs 

1, 280 

160 

320 



23 days..-. 

320 

160 

320 

Unheafced, paracresol. 



320 

160 

160 

Unheated, trikresol. 

E. w. M 


0 

0 

0 

Unheated, glycerin. 


11 days 

160 

0 

0 

Do. 


18 days 

320 

160 

160 

Do. 


25 days. _ 

1,280 

320 

160 

Unheated, paracresol. 


71 days.. ... . 

320 

80 

180 

Unhoatedi trikresol. 


87 days 

320 

80 

SO 

Unhealedj glycerin. 

Jr, w. G- 

40 days 

640 

160 

160 

Do. 


53 davs 

640 

160 

160 


AM 

11 days 

1©) 

0 

Unheataeh no preservative* 


24 days 

2,560 

160 


Do. 


33 days 

1,280 

80 

80 

55°, no preservative. 


79 days 

'640 

80 

40 

Da 

R. D 

213 days 

640 

80 

160 

Do, 

T? C 

49 days 

1,280 

80 

80 

Do. 

S. S. M— 

25 davs _ _ 

L280 

80 


Tin halted, glycerin. 


46 days 

640 

40 

80 

Do. 


45 days 

2,560 

80 

80 

Do. 

a 

56 days 

640 

80 

160 

Unhcated, trikresol. 

S. T.M 

26 days 

1,280 

80 

180 

Do. 

3 W M 

21 days... 

640 

80 

80 

Do. 

D. B 

10 days. 4 

1,280 

80 

80 

Unheated, glycerin. 

L. R. B 

32 days. 

1, 280 

80 

80 

55% no preservative. 

mr ... _ . 

17 days 

640 

80 

80 

Do. 

fi TI 

32 davs 

320 

80 

40 

Uahoated , trikresol. 

I>. p 

24 davs.. _ 

320 

80 

160 

Do. 

L J _____ 

Ip ash 

640 

40 

20 

Do. m 

R. McK 

28 days..-* 

1,280 

40 

80 

Do. 

A, s ; 

14 davs 

640 


40 

Unheated, glycerin* 

J. W. u 

r.TTlTiWWiWWI 

2,560 

20 

40 

Do, 

tt. n 

44 davs __ 

1,280 

40 

40 

Unhoated* 

A ...... 

EfwfpWSIBI . ■ 

320 

40 

40 

Phenol. ’ 

Y 

31 days * 

320 

40 

40 

Do. 

T 

27 days 

320 

40 

40 

Do. 

n. w 

10 davs^ 

320 

20 

10 ; 

Un heated. 

J. R. IC 


640 

20 

Do. 



320 

20 

40 

Trikresol* * * 

E. C. w 

Ir; fm* 

840 

20 

20 

Un heated. 

V- R 

do. . 

640 

20 

10 

Do. 

L. P 


1,280 

20 

Do. 

G.H- 

42 davs , 

320 

20 

20 

Da 

J. B--_ 

64 davs . 

320 

20 

Do. 

C. R, W 


320 

10 


Do. ' 

J. N 


320 

10 i 


Do. 

W. F. S. 


320 

10 


Un heated, glycerin. 

Q.l 


320 

10 i 


Dq. , , ,, , 
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(5) CROSS AGGLUTINATION OF ABORTUS AND MELITENS1S BY HUMAN 

TULAItJEMIA SERUMS 

Cross agglutination of abortus (the cause of contagious ahoilion of 
animals) and mditensis (the cause of unduLnt fever) was noted in 
dilution of 1 : 10 or higher in 37 of 100 cases of tulai mia as set forth 
in Tables 2 and 3. 

Analysis of these tables shows the following: No serum with a 
tularense titer less than 320 gave cross agglutination of abortus or 
melitcnsis; of serums showing anti~tularense titers of 320, 640, 1280, 
and 2560, the number which gave cross agglutination of abortus and 
mditensis was 37, while the number which gave no cross agglntina-r 
tion was 36, thus showing a failure of high-titer serums consistently 


Tularaem ia, human(r.r.s.)Aggluti nation 



to show cross agglutination; as a rule, a tularemia serum aggluti- 
nated tultfrense in much higher dilution, than it agglutinated abortus 
or mclitnins; exceptions to that rule were noted in the first three 
serums listed in Table 3, in which tests are seen where tularense 
serums agglutinated tularense , abortus, and mditensis to the same or 
nearly the same degree. 

The significance of these observations, from the viewpoint of 
diagnosis, is that a suspected tularaemia serum should be tested, not 
only for agglutination of tularense but a]so for agglutination of either 
abortus or mdutm&is. It has been established by Evans 1 that a serum 
which agglutinates one of the latter two organisms will also aggluti- 
nate the other. 


i Ev&d#* itfica C ; Stupes oa Brucella (AlkaJIgestes) Meliteasis: Hyg. Uh Bull. 143, VnlM B totes 
Bufelic Health Service, 1925. 
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If the tularense titer of a serum is ranch higher than the abortus or 
melitensis titers, no doubt is left as to the diagnosis of tularaemia; 
moreover, at the end of one hour’s incubation, a tularaemia serum 
will have nearly reached its maximum tularense titer, while the 
abortus amd melitensis reactions will be just beginning. 

Serums showing a very high degree of cross agglutination (see 
Chart 1) must be subjected to agglutinin absorption tests, by which 
it will be found that a tularaemia serum, after absorption by tularense, 
will no longer agglutinate tularense , melitensis , or abortus; but a 
tularemia serum, after absorption by either melitensis or abortus, 
will still agglutinate tularense to the full titer at which it agglu- 
tinated tularense before being absorbed. 



(6) CROSS AGGLUTINATION OR ABORTUS AND MRLITBNSIS BY SERUMS OR 
RABBIT, SURER, HORSE, AND ROOSTER AFTER IMMUNIZATION 
AGAINST TULARENSE 

Table 4 shows that there is the same agglutinin response in ani- 
mals immunized in the laboratory against tularense that there is in 
man after acquiring the disease in nature. 

Animals immunized against tularense developed agglutinins for 
tularense , abortus, and melitensis, but the degree of agglutination for 
tularense , was, as a rule, much higher than that for abortus or meU- 
tensis. In sheep 2, however, the titer for tularense and abortus 
reached the same height (1 : 320). Chart 2 shows that in rabbit 38 


Table 4 . — Cross agglutination of abortus and melitensis by antitularense serums of rabbit, sheep, horse, and rooster 
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Not®. — B lood swum collected from rabbits 38 and 45-1 and from sheep 2 before immunization failed to agglutinate tulurense, abortus, or melitensis in dilutions of 1 : 10, 20, and 40. 
Blood serum of rabbits 7 and J-5 was not tested for agglutinins before immunization. Blood seium of the roosters collected before immunization failed to agglutinate abortus ana 
melitensis in dilutions from 1 : 10 to 1 ; 320, 



il2$3 June 25, im 

the persistence of agglutinins was longer for k darense than for abortus 
or meliiemis, 

(7) CROSS-AGGLUTINATION OF TULARENSE BY SERUMS FROM OASES 
OF UNDULANT OR MALTA FRYER 

Cross agglutination of tularmse by serums from cases of undulant 
fever was noted in three of eight serums tested (see Table 5); but 
the degree of cross agglutination was so small as to leave no doubt 
as to the diagnosis. In the case of D. Z,, when his melitensis titer 
was 2,560 his tularense titer was SO; but six months later, when his 
melitensis titer had fallen to 160 his tularense titer was zero. In the 
case of B. T. S., when his melitensis titer was 1,280 his tularense titer 
was 20; in the case of - W., when his melitensis titer was 640, his 
tularense titer was 10. 


Table 5. — Cross agglutination by serums of cases of undulant fever 


Case 

Time after onset 

Talar - 
ense 

Abortus 

Meti- 

tensi# 

Tieatment of serum 

: 

T>. Z n 

30 days 

80 

? §60 

i„ 

i XJnheated, no preservative. 


7 months 

0 

160 

f J60 

Bo. « 

B, T. S — _ I 

8 days 

20 

640 

1,280 

56° G. 1 hour. 

d. c: p J 

2 months 

0 

640 

'640 

Unheatcd, no preservative- 

St. L I 

9 weeks 

0 

160 

640 

No preservative. 

— J.l 

Several weeks 

0 

320 

320 

Do. 

M. W. E * 

19 weeks 

0 

80 

20 

Do. 

M. C.i 

About 2 months 

0 

320 

160 

0 2% trikresol. 

— Wi 

A few weeks 

0 

320 


No preservative. 


8 days after first test.. 

10 

640 


Do. 


i The method of carrying out the test of these serums differed somewhat from that generally used. The 
antigens were twice* as dense* and incubation was at 56° C. for four hour#. 


The serum from case D. 0- F, is of special interest to the diagnostic 
laboratory ip that the serum came to us with a request for an agglu- 
tination of tularense. The attending physician had suspected tu- 
laraemia because the patient had been dressing rabbits; but he had 
overlooked the occupation of his patient, which was that of butcher. 
Had we merely complied with the request and tested the serum 
against tularense we would have missed tbe diagnosis. We tested 
tbe serum, as is our routine procedure, against both tularense . and* 
abortus and found agglutinins for abortus but none for tularense, thus 
reaching the correct diagnosis in the ease.' 

(8) CROSS AGGLUTINATION OP TBLASBITSB; BY SERUMS GJ? RABBITS 
IMMUNIZED AGAINST ABOB TVS AND MEHTBSSIS 

Table 6 shows that rabbits immunised against, abortus and meUr 
tyWfQis developed agglutinins for tuk^ense just as man and animals 

1 Evans, Alice 0.: Studies on Brucella (Alkaligenes) MeEienAs; Hyg. Bate, B-triS. M3-, United 
Public Health Service, 1925. 
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immunized against tularense develop agglutinins for abortus and 
melitensis, but the agglutinin titer for abortus and melitmsis was 
higher and persisted longer than for tularense (see Chart 3). 

(9) AGGLUTININ ABSORPTION OF HUMAN TULARJ3MIA SERUMS 

Table 7 presents the agglutinin absorption reactions of four tu- 
laraemia serums and shows that they reacted as follows: 


Agglutination 

Anti-Abortus Rabbit 4 - 26 - 4 - 



Chart 3.-— Showing agglutination of tularense, abortus, and melitensis by the serum 
of a rabbit immunized against abortus 


(1) After absorption by tularense they lost all agglutinins for 
tularense , abortus , and melitensis; (2) after absorption by abortus, 
they retained all agglutinins for tularense , but lost all agglutinins for 
abortus and melitensis; (3) after absorption by melitensis they retained 
all agglutinins for tularense , lost all agglutinins for mditensis, and 
shewed a reduction of agglutinins for abortus to at least 6 per cent. 





Table 6.— Cross agglutination of tularense by serums of rabbits immunized against abortus and melitcnsis 
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Table 7.-—. Agglutinin absorption reactions of four human aniiiularense serums 
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Treatment of antigen 

0. 1 per cent formalin. 
Do. 

0. 2 per cent formalin. 
Living. 

Do. 

0. 1 per cent formalin. 
0. 2 per cent formalin. 

0. 1 per cent formalin. 
0. 2 per cent formalin. 


0 1 per cent formalin. 
0. 2 per cent formalin. 
Do. 

Absorbing dose of anti- 
gen per 0.5 o, c. of 
serum 
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(10) AGGLUTININ* ABSORPTION OP ANTXTULARJEMIC SERUMS OF 

RABBIT, SHEEP, AND ROOSTER 

Table 8 shows that antitularsemic serums of the rabbit, sheep, and 
rooster reacted as follows: (1) After absorption by tularense they lost 
all agglutinins for tularense , abortus , and melitensis ;*( 2) after absorp- 
tion by abortus they retained all agglutinins for tularense , but lost 
all agglutinins for abortus and melitensis, except that in case of the 
rooster some agglutinins for melitensis remained which probably 
would have been removed by reabsorption; (3) after absorption by 
melitensis they retained all agglutinins for tularense , lost all agglu- 
tinins for melitensis, and showed a reduction of agglutinins for 
abortus to 50 per cent in the rabbit, to 12.5 per cent in the sheep, and 
to at least 6 per cent in the rooster. 

(11) RECIPROCAL AGGLUTININ ABSORPTION REACTIONS OP POUR 

TULARENSE CULTURES 

Table 9 shows that three strains of American origin (V, M, and 38) 
were compared with each other by reciprocal agglutinin absorption 
and that no differences between them were found. In addition, 
strain M was similarly compared with strain J, which was of Japanese 
origin, and no difference between them was found, 

(12) RECIPROCAL AGGLUTININ ABSORPTION REACTIONS OP TULARENSE, 

ABORTUS, AND MELITENSIS 

Anti -tularense rabbit 38 was immunized against strain 38, artti- 
abortus rabbit 426 was immunized against strain 426, and anti- 
melitensis rabbit 428 was immunized against strain 428. In carrying 
out the absorption tests, tularense strain V was substituted for 
tularense strain 38, no difference having been found between them 
by reciprocal agglutinin absorption tests (see Table 9). 

Table 10 shows the following: (1) A tularense serum, after absorp- 
tion by tularense , lost all agglutinins for tularense , abortus , and 
melitensis; after absorption by abortus , lost all agglutinins lor abortus 
and melitensis but retained all agglutinins for tularense ; after absorp- 
tion by melitensis , lost all agglutinins for melitensis, retained all 
agglutinins for tularense, but shows a reduction to only 50 per cent of 
agglutinins for abortus, even after reabsorption by melitensis . (2) 

An abortus serum, after absorption by tularense, lost all agglutinins 
for tularense, but retained all agglutinins for abortus amd melitensis ; 
after absorption by abortus, lost all agglutinins for tularense, abortus, 
and melitensis; after absorption by melitensis, lost all agglutinins for 
tularense and melitensis and showed a reduction to 12.5 per cent of 
agglutinins for abortus . (3) A melitensis serum, after absorption by 

tularense, lost all agglutinins for tularense but retained all agglu- 
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tinins for abortus and melitensis ; after absorption by abortus , lost all 
agglutinins for tularense and abortus and showed a reduction to. 
about 12.5 per cent of agglutinins for melitensis ; after absorption by 
?nelitensis } lost all agglutinins for tularense , abortus , and melitensis , 

TECHNIQUE 

Sources of cultures . — Six tularense cultures isolated by Francis 
were employed. Five of these came from cases of tularsemia and one 
from a rabbit. Their histories are as follows : V came from the 
spleen of a woman who died in Washington, D. C., December 30, 
1923; M from the liver of a rabbit obtained from the Washington, 
D. C., market in January, 1923; 38 from an inguinal gland of a girl 
seen in Utah in September, 1920; 26 from the blood of man seen in 
Utah in July, 1920; 13 from a cervical gland of a boy seen in Utah 
in July, 1920; and J from a human gland received January 5, 1926, 
from Dr. H. Ohara, Fukushima City, Fukushima, Japan. 

Abortus 426 is without definite history other than that Dr. K. F. 
Meyer obtained it from the Royal Army Medical Corps, London, 
England. It is not certain whether it was isolated in Austria. 

Melitensis 428 was obtained from Dr. K. F. Meyer, who, in turn, 
received it from Dr. E. Sergent, Institut Pasteur d 'Algerie, Tunis, 
li is not certain whether it was isolated in Tunisia. 

Antiserums . — The human tularaemia serums studied were rccieved 
at the* Hygienic Laboratory, United States Public Health Service, 
Washington, D. C., for routine testing for the diagnosis of tularaemia. 

The 'rabbit, sheep, and home are available for the production of 
antitularaemic serums. The rabbit is the animal of choice on account 
of the well-estabished absence of agglutinins in its normal serum. 
If a sheep is to be used, its serum should be tested for agglutinins 
before immunization. The horse is the least desirable on account 
of the presence of agglutinins in the normal blood. Data relative to 
the preparation of the various antiserums used in this work will be 
found in the tables. 

The human serums were usually tested without preliminary heat- 
ing to 55°, although throughout the tables numerous instances are 
noted 5 where the serums were heated. 

Heating the serums was regarded as immaterial, it having been 
noted that heat did not reduce the titer of the specific agglutinins or 
of the cross agglutinins. 

Preservation of the serum with trikresol or by the addition of an 
equal amount of pure, undiluted, neutral glycerine was without effect 
on the the agglutinins. The clouding effect of too large an amount 
of trikresol was avoided by adding not more than 0,1 per cent, 
©lycerin has the advantage of clearing the serum* 

. 97387° — 26 2 
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Table 10, — Reciprocal agglutinin absorption reactions of iularense , abortus , and melitensis 
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1 Heated 55° C. % hour and preserved with trikresol; tested July 19, 1925. 1 Heated 55° C. A hour and preserved with trikresol; tested July 26, 1925. 

* Heated 55° 0. A hour and preserved with trikresol; tested Aug. 9, 1925. 
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Antigens. — Tularense, abortus, and reel i ten sis cultures were grown 
on the same medium — glucose cystine agar — in Blake bottles; at the 
end of 72 horns the growth was washed off in normal saline solution 
by rocking the bottle m the hands; the suspension was thiown down 
in the centiifugc, and the sediment was taken up in nonnal saline 
solution to which formalin was added in the pioportion of 0.1 pei cent 
lor tularense and 0.2 per cent for abortus and mil if crisis, although in a 
few instances living abortus and mditensis antigens were used as noted 
m the tables. In no instance was an antigen killed by heal. 

Turbidity standard . — The density of antigens is expressed in terms 
of the turbidity standard described in the Standard Methods of 
Water Analysis, published by the American Public Health Associa- 
tion. This standard is described on page 4 of the editions of 1917, 
1920, 1923, and 1925. 

‘‘ For preparation of the Standard, dry Pears’ precipitated fuller’s 
earth and sift it through a 200-mesh sieve. One gram of this prepara- 
tion in 1 liter of distilled water makes a stock suspension which should 
have a turbidity of 1,000. 

<l Standards for comparison shall be prepared from this stock sus- 
pension by dilution with distilled water.” 

A silica standard having a turbidity of 500, sealed in a glass ampule 
10 millimeters in diameter and of 2 o. c. capacity, has been found 
satisfactory in determining the turbidity of bacterial suspensions. 
This turbidity was, chosen because ordinary type is just legible 
through this standard. The sample in question is tested in a tube 
of the same size. Comparison is made by viewing ordinary type 
through standard and sample. 

For example, if 0.1 c. c. of a bacterial suspension requires dilution 
with 1.9 c. c. of water before its turbidity, when compared in a 
10-millimoter tube, becomes the same as the 500 silica standard, then 
the turbidity of the heavy suspension is considered to be 10,000; if 
2.7 c. o. saline solution were required, the turbidity would be 14,000; 
if 8.8 c. e. of saline solution were required, the turbidity would bo 
44,500, etc. 

For the agglutinin absorption tests it is desirable to have the 
turbidity of tho stock antigens adjusted to some convenient number, 
such as 10,000, 20,000, 30,000, or 40,000; for example, to adjust a 
turbidity of 13,500 to 10,000, one would add 3.5 c. c. of saline solution 
to 10 c. c. of the antigen; to adjust a turbidity of 44,500 to 20,000, one 
would add 24.5 o. c. of saline solution to 20 c. c. of the antigen, or 
12.25 c. c. of saline solution to 10 c. c. of tho antigen, etc. It is imma- 
terial at what turbidity the stock antigens are kept, so long as tho 
turbidity is known. 

For making agglutination tests, the stock antigens wove diluted 
wkh normal saline solution to a turbidity of 500 and then addod in 
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0.5 c. c. amount to each agglutination tube containing 0.5 c. c. of 
diluted scruin so that agglutination took place in a turbidity of antigen 
of 250. 

Serum dilutions . — The following scheme was followed : 

(1) 0.5 c. c. of serum + 2.0 c. c. saline = l: 5 

0.5 c. c. of (1) +0.5 c. c. antigen = 1:10. 

(2) 1 c. c. of (1) +1 c. c. of saline = 1:10 

0.5 c. c. of (2) +0.5 c. c. antigen = l:20, etc. 

Incubation . — Agglutination tests, except as noted in Table 5, were 
carried out in the water bath at 37° C. for two and one-half hours, 
after which the tubes were placed overnight in the cold room at a 
temperature of about 10° C. and readings were recorded the next 
morning. 

Heading the results. — A reading of 4 denotes complete sedimentation 
and a water-clear supernatant fluid; 3 denotes a supernatant tur- 
bidity equal to that in a control tube containing 25 per cent as much 
antigen as in the tubes in which the test was carried out; 2 denotes a 
supernatant turbidity equal to that in a control tube containing 50 
per cent of the antigen; 1 denotes a supernatant turbidity equal to 
that in a control tube containing 75 per cent of the antigen. 

Absorption. — The minimal absorbing dose of an antigen for its 
homologous antiserum must be sufficient to reduce the agglutinin 
content to 3 per cent or less. The absorbing dose is determined by a 
series of titrations and was found to vary enormously between tula- 
reuse on the one hand and abortus and melitensis on the other. The 
removal of agglutinins for abortus and melitensis required 4 to 6 times 
as much antigen as for the removal of agglutinins for tularense . 

Measurement of the absorbing dose was based on turbidity com- 
parison. The necessary amount of stock antigen was placed in a 
centrifuge tube and thrown down in a centrifuge running at high 
speed for hours; the supernatant fluid was poured off and the 
packed bacteria were thoroughly mixed with a 1 : 5 dilution in saline 
of the serum to be absorbed. The centrifuge tubes were not cali- 
brated nor was any correction made for saline remaining in the packed 
bacteria mass, as the error from that source was considered to he 
not only very small but constant for all tests. 

The time of absorption was 9 hours in the water bath at 37° d, 
followed by 12 hours in the cold room at 10° C. The tube contain- 
ing the absorbed serum was then placed in a centrifuge running at 
high speed for l l /i hours and the cleared serum was removed with a 
pipette. It was considered important that throughout the time of 
absorption and time in the centrifuge the centrifuge tube be covered, 
witb a rubber dam to prevent evaporation. 

During absorption in the water bath the mixtures were agitated 
several times. 
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Reabsorption was 
for absorption. 


carried out by the same procedure as outlined 

SUMMARY 


A study of tbe blood scrums of 120 cases of lulanrmia tested for 
agglutination of Bacterium tularense shows (1) a complete absence of 
agglutinins for tularense in the first week of illness; (2) the constant 
presence of agglutinins in the second week; (3) an abrupt rise in 
titer in the third week, reaching its maximum in the fourth, fifth, 
sixth, or seventh week; (4) a fall in titer in the eighth week; (5) a 
gradual decline thereafter until at the end of the first year the average 
titer of 17 cases was 1 : 136; (6) a persistence of agglutinins in long- 
recovered cases; and (7) tho failure of agglutinins entirety to disap- 
pear in any case, even 10, 14, and 18 years after recovery. 

Human and animal tularense serums of high titer failed to agglu- 
tinate B. typhosus, B. pestis, paratyphoid A, paratyphoid B, B. dysen- 
teriae, meningococcus, pneumococcus, and Proteus X 10 . Bacterium 
tularense was not agglutinated by 480 of 500 scrams received at the 
Hygienic Laboratory for Wassermann test, nor by normal rabbit 
serums, nor by serums from cases of typhoid fovor, typhus fever, 
and syphilis, nor by the serums of rabbits immunized against B. ty- 
phosus. 

Cross agglutination of abortus and melitensis by human and 
animal tularense serums was noted as follows: (1) Of 100 serums 
from human cases of tularaemia, 37 showed cross agglutination 
which, in three instances, reached the same titer for the three organ- 
isms, while the remaining 63 serums, some of which were of high 
anti -tularense titer, failed to show any cross agglutination; (2) anti- 
tularense serums of rabbit, sheep, horse, and rooster showed cross 
agglutination which, in one instance (sheep), reached the same titer 
for abortus and tularense, but, as a rule, the cross agglutination titers 
were not only much lower than the tularense titers but were slower 
in developing in the water bath. 

Cross agglutination of tularense was noted (1) by three of eight 
serums from cases of undulant fever, but tho degree of cross aggluti- 
nation was sniall; (2) by three serums of rabbits immunized against 
abenius and by the serum of a rabbit immunized against melitensis. 

Agglutinin absorption tests with serums from four cases of tula- 
riemia and serums of throe snti-tularense animals (rabbit, sheep, and 
rooster) resulted as follows: (1) After absorption by tularense, they 
failed to agglutinate tularense, abortus, and melitensis; (2) after ab- 
sorption by abortus they failed to agglutinate abortus and melitensis, 
but agglutinated tularense to tho original tularense titer of the 
uuabsorbed serum; (3) after absorption by melitensis they failed to 
agglutinate melitensis, agglutinated tularense to the titer of the 
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un absorbed senim, and varied in their behavior toward abortus as 
follows One *»vnan case and one rooster failed to agglutinate abortus; 
in the rabbit the titer for abortus was reduced to only 50 per cent; 
in the sheep the titer for abortus was reduced to 12.5 pel cent; 
and in one human serum the titer for abortus was reduced to 6 per cent . 

Reciprocal agglutinin absorption tests carried out with three strains 
of tularense isolated in the United States and one strain isolated from 
human virulent tissue received from Japan showed no difference 
between the strains. 

Reciprocal agglutinin absorption tests carried out with a culture 
of tularense, a culture of abortus , a culture of melitensis , and their 
antiserums prepared from rabbits resulted as follows: (1) Tularense 
was readily differentiated from abortus and from melitensis: (2) 
abortus was readily differentiated from melitensis ; and (3) an unex- 
pected development was that the tularense serum differentiated 
abortus and melitensis , reacting as an abortus serum. The same 
tendency to react as an abortus serum was noted in the absorption 
reactions of one human tularense serum. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The conclusions reached are — (1) That, on account of the frequent 
cross agglutination between tularense , on the one hand, and abortus 
and melitensis , on the other, serums from suspected cases of tularaemia 
and undulant fever should he tested for agglutination of tularense 
and either abortus or melitensis , unless the clinical history points 
definitely to a recognized source of infection for tularaemia or undu- 
lant fever. 

(2) That a serum which shows a marked difference in titer for 
tularense, on the one hand, and for abortus or melitensis , on the other, 
can usually be classed by the higher titer as due .either to tularaemia 
or to one of the varieties of Brucella melitensis . 

(3) That a serum which agglutinates all three organisms to the 
same or nearly the same titer should be subjected to agglutinin ab- 
sorption tests. 


CURRENT WORLD PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 

REVIEW OF THE MONTHLY EPIDEMIOLOGICAL REPORT ISSUED APRIL 15, 1926, BY THE 
HEALTH SECTION OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS* SECRETARIAT * 

An outbreak of influenza occurred in England and Wales toward 
the end of March; it reached its maximum in the second week of April 
and rapidly diminished in the succeeding two weeks. This is the sec- 
ond outbreak to occur in England during the past winter, the former 
outbreak having occurred in December. The Epidemiological 

* From the Office of Statistical Investigations, U. S, Public Health Service. 
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Report notes that “the interval between the outbreak which took 
place at the beginning of December and the present one has been of 
] 6 weeks, wliich is exactly the interval between maxima of the epi- 
demics of July, 1908, November, 1918, and March, 1919.” During 
the recent outbreak tire general mortality in 105 towns in England 
and Wales rose from 12.8 per 1,000 in the week ended March 20, to 
15.0'in the week ended April 10, and the deaths from influenza in- 
creased from 136 in the week ended March 20, to 302 in the week 
ended April 17. The increase in mortality was not so sharp as that 
which accompanied! the December outbreak, when the death rate in 
the towns rose to 17.9 per 1,000. 

Glasgow, Scotland, suffered severely from an influenza outbreak at 
the time when England was affected, and the general mortality rate 
rose to the high point of 30 per 1,000 in the week ended April 3, 
considerably higher than for any week during the December outbreak. 
Edinburgh gave no indication of any unusual prevalence of influenza 
in March or April, although it is less than 50 miles from Glasgow. 


General mortality and deaths from influenza in 105 towns in England and Wales, 
in London, and m Glasgow 


Week ended— 

Deaths m 105 towns 

Deaths m London 

Deaths m Glasgow 

All 

causes, 
rate per 
1,000 

Number 

from 

Influenza 

All 

causes, 
rate per 
1,000 

Number 

from 

influenza 

All 

causes, 
rate per 
1,000 

Number 

from 

influenza 

March 20 .... _ 

12.8 

136 

13,1 


18.1 


27 J 

13 0 

136 

13 9 

27 

23 7 

24 

Apr.l 3 J 

15 0 

223 

15 2 

48 

31,0 

67 

10 

15.1 

294 

15 3 

74 

25 6 

81 

17 

14 3 

302 

14.3 

59 

22.8 

45 

21 

13,2 

209 

12 8 

35 

17.9 

20 

Miy 1 

12.6 

m 

12.6 

28 j 

16 7 

13 


The reports available from the large continental European towns 
for March and the early part of April did not indicate any general 
increase in influenza coincident with that in England. 

Influenza deaths and the general mortality declined during April 
i n the United States. The peak of the influenza outbreak was reached 
in the week ended March 27, when the death rate from all causes 
for 68 large cities was 19.4 per 1,000, after which a continuous decline 
in mortality was reported. The death rate for the 68 cities had 
dropped to 14.4 per 1,000 during the week ended May 1. 

Plague . — The number of plague deaths in India during February 
was nearly double that reported for the previous four weeks. About 
60 per cent occurred in the eastern section of the Punjab and in the 
United Provinces, “where the season of maximum incidence is April 
and March, respectively.” The total deaths numbered slightly more 
than in February, 1925. “The rainfall, which had been deficient 
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during the previous months throughout Northern India,” says the 
Report, “exceeded the normal in the United Provinces and the 
Eastern Punjab during February and the beginning of March. High 
atmospheric h umi dity at this season of the year in these areas is 
favorable to the extension of plague.” 


Deaths from plague in the Provinces of India 


Province 


North-West Frontier. 

Punjab 

Delhi 

United Provinces 

Bihar and Orissa 


Assam 

Central Provinces.. 
Madras Presidency. 
Hyderabad State... 

Mysore 

Bombay Presidency 

Burma 

Other Indian States 


Total. 


1926 

1925 

Jam 3-30 

Jan. 31- 
Feb.27 

Feb. 1-28 

0 

1 

16 


5,217 

3,044 

■MB 

3 

28 


4,752 

5,468 

597 

967 

1,218 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

481 

998 

1,071 

341 

346 

407 

348 

738 

603 

437 

402 

71 

751 

1,080 

853 


70S 

470 

608 

1,683 

609 

8, 682 




Java reported 1,094 plague deaths during February, which was 
approximately 400 fewer than in the preceding four weeks. “A 
continued decline may be expected up to June, which is, as a rule, the 
month of minimum incidence,” states the report. 

Plague was less prevalent in Siam and in French Indo- China 
during the first quarter of the year than in the corresponding season 
of 1925, only a few cases having been reported in each country. 

Plague reappeared in Iraq in December, and during the first 10 
weeks of the current year there were 78 cases and 48 deaths reported 
at Bagdad. 

During March, Egypt reported 8 cases of plague, one at Alexandria, 
one at Suez, one in Minia Province, and 5 in Gharbia Province. 
These aare the first cases reported in Egypt this year. 

Four cases of plague were reported in Greece during March, one 
at Zante, one at Chios, and two at Heraelion. 

Russia reported 28 plague deaths in the Uralsk-Boukeiev Govern- 
ment in the period from February 16 to March 16. 

The Epidemiological Report makes the following comment con- 
cerning plague in Africa : 

Madagascar, Kenya, and Uganda have recently been the most important 
plague centers in East Africa. Mauritius and the Tanganyika Territory have 
been free from plague for several months. There were 186 plague cases reported 
in Madagascar during March, against a maximum of 400 cases in December; 
June is usually the month of lowest incidence in that island. Jp. Kenya and 
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Uganda the seasonal fluetualions aje more irregular, but there is, nevertheless, 
a dcfhiite tendency toward a seasonal maximum between June and September. 
There were 97 plague cases repoited in Kenya during February, as against 49 in 
the preceding month and 23 duiing the corresponding month of 1925. In Uganda 
there were 109 plague cases in January, as against 29 during the corresponding 
month of the preceding year 

Human plague cases were again reported during March in the Union of South 
Africa, but the outbreak was confined to a small area in the Orange Fice State. 

Ecuador reported 16 plague cases at Guayaquil during February, 
compared with 34 in January. 

Cholera . — Cholera cases increased markedly during March in Siam 
and in French Indo- China. The number of cases in Siam rose from 
285 in the two weeks ended February 27 to 838 in the two weeks ended 
March 13. In French Indo-China an epidemic started in January 
in Cambodia, and duiing February 958 cases were reported. The 
disease spread rapidly and in March 1,666 cases were reported, with 
Cochin-China also heavily infected. 

In India, 6,532 deaths from cholera were reported in February, 
approximately the same number as in the preceding four weeks. No 
extension of the infected area took place, but the number of cases in 
Bengal and the neighboring districts of Bihar increased, while the 
outbreak in the southern part of Madras Presidency began to decline. 

Cholera cases in the 'principal ports of the Far East from March 14 to April 24, 1926 



Typhus and relapsing fever. — Eussia generally reported a lower inci- 
dence of both typhus and relapsing fever during the fourth quarter 
of 1925 than during the corresponding quarter of 1924. The figures 
for each geographical area are shown in the accompanying table. 

The following data on typhus and relapsing fever in the remainder 
of Europe are given in the Eeport: 

In Poland there were 540 typhus eases during the four weeks ended March 
20, as against 500 during the preceding four weeks and 739 during the correspond- 
ing period of 1925. Practically all the cases occurred in the eastern provinces. 
No case of relapsing fever was reported during the period under review; 324 
typhus cases were reported during January in Rumania; there were 231 cases 
during the corresponding month of the previous year. Small typhus outbreaks 
occurred in Bulgaria and in the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. 
Only 5 cases of relapsing fever have been reported during the first quarter of the 
current year in the whole of Europe outside Russia. 
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Cases of typhus and relapsing fever reported in Russia during the fourth quarter 

, of 1924 and 1925 


Typhus fever 


Relapsing fever 


Geographical area 


1924 


1925 


1924 


1925 


North-Eastern 

North-Western 

Western 

Central Industrial 

Central Black SoiL„ 

Middle Volga 

Lower Volga 

Viatka-Vietluga 

Ural 

North Caucasus 

Ukraine 

Crimea- 

Transcaucasia 

Asiatic Russia 

Railways, waterways. 


539 

283 

564 

273 

651 

303 

2,706 

1,360 

718 

749 

749 

408 

387 

253 

410 ; 

156 

148 1 

1 17 

161 

117 

1,412 

1,760 

43 

19 

99 

153 

617 

1177 

256 

228 


12 

5 

61 

61 

29 

66 

284 

105 

385 

414 

262 

191 

480 

410 

19 

40 

335 

137 

302 

343 

416 

474 

6 

124 

61 

189 

417 

176 

76 

102 


Total. 


9,460 


6,251 


3,145 


2,537 


i Incomplete data 


In the first quarter of 1926 Tunisia reported 180 cases of typhus 
fever, Algeria 89 cases, and the French Protectorate of Morocco 270 
cases. 

Smallpox . — A severe epidemic of smallpox occurred in India, in 
the Province of Orissa, at the beginning of the current year. In two 
districts, Puri and Cuttack, there were 15,752 cases and 3,088 deaths 
from smallpox reported during the first eight weeks of the year. In 
southern India, on the contrary, smallpox was less prevalent than 
during the early months of 1925. 

The incidence of smallpox in England and Wales has been declining 
since February. During the four weeks ended April 10 there were 
687 cases reported, compared with 945 in the preceding four weeks. 

Typhoid fever and dysentery. — u Following the very low incidence 
of typhoid fever which prevailed throughout Europe at the end of 
1925 and the beginning of 1926, a slight increase occurred in certain 
countries of western and central Europe during February and 
March,” states the Report. 


Cases of typhoid fever reported in various countries during the first quarter of 1926 


Tour weeks ended— 

England 

and 

Wales 

Germany 

Nether- 

lands 

Belgium i 

rffm. no. ._ . „ 

138 


63 

95 

42 

73 

59 

Fefc. 27. 

159 

426 i 

M*\r. 27 r7 . ri ,. | 

179 

381 | 

71 




i Monthly data. 


.“A similar increase of dysentery cases took place during February 
in Germany and Poland. The incidence of both diseases continued 
to diminish as usual during the winter months in Eastern, Southern,* 
and the remainder of Central Europe.” * ‘ !! 
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In Japan there were 9,953 typhoid fever cases reported during 
the first 10 weeks of the year, as compared with 6,808 cases in the 
corresponding period of 1925. In March the incidence was returning 
to a normal levol. 

Lethargic encephalitis . — The incidence of lethargic encephalitis 
shows no marked change during the first quarter in any of the 
countries which report on this disease. The number of cases reported 
during the first quarter of 1926 are compared with the cases in tko 
corresponding period of 1925 in the following table: 

Cases of lethargic encephalitis notified in various countries, January-March, 

1985 and 1926 




Anthrax . — The following data on the prevalence of anthrax is 
taken from the Report: 

Anthrax cases and deaths reported in, ' various countries during 1924 and 1925 







1925 




Cases 

, , 






Country 

or 

\LOt£M 

1924 


First 




deaths 1 

Total 

Second 

Tlmd 

Foui th 




quarter 

quai ter 

auditor 

quarter 

AMERICA 








United States (27 Staton) 

0 


45 

18 

12 

9 

6 

Uruguay J — — * 

0 

103 

»132 

57 

43 

15 

5 17 

ASIA 








Iraq 

f 0 

4 

10 

2 

2 

1 

5 

\ x> 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Australia 

o ! 

4 

3 

2 

0 

0 

1 

EUROPE 







: 

Germany- 

O 

118 

1 66 

42 

44 

50 

30 

Austria .. 


7 

2 i 

12 

2 

2 

0 

4 

0 

3 

2 

3 

i 0 

Denmark — 

c 

8 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 2 

Hungary * — * — 

D 

84 ! 

68 

18 

21 

12 

i 17 

Italy - 

C ; 

2, 728 i 

3*656 

222 

245 

689 

1 500 


> 0—Oases, Deaths. * Data for 11 months only. 1 Data for 2 months only. 
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Anthrax cases and deaths reported in various countries during 1924 and 

1925 — Continued 


Cases 

Total 

1924 



1925 



or 

deaths 

Total 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

f C 

14 

5 

0 

1 

3 

1 

\ D 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

f c 

69 

74 

14 

18 

33 

8 

l D 

17 

11 

2 

HU- 

3 

3 

3 

C 

8, 17S 

7,077 

1, 173 

1,432 

3,001 

871 

c 

5, 392 

5,041 

864 

845 

2,172 

1,160 

C 

396 

872 

95 

107 

316 

354 

c 

535 

175 

52 

24 

$6 

13 

c 

28 

11 

2 

4 

5 

0 

c 

617 

585 

3S 

14 

533 


c 

174 

86 

14 

18 

27 

27 


15, 320 i 

13,847 

498 

2,238. 

57 

2,444 

99 

6,740 

200 

2,425 

142 

f o 


l D 


70 

10 

11 

29 

20 

c 

2 

6 

0, 

3 

3 

0 


67 

47 ! 

8. 

n 

22 

C 

1 D 

7 : 

4 ; 

2, 

O 

0 

1 

2 


Country 


Europe— continued 


Lithuania 

Poland 

Kussia: 

European Russia 

Ukraine 

Transcaucasia 

Siberia 

Far Eastern Republic 

Central Asia 

Waterways, railways, and prisons.. 

Total Russia 

Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes..; 

Switzerland 

Czechoslovakia 


Tuberculosis . — Some interesting data on tlie decline in tuberculosis 
mortality during 1925 in many of the large cities of Europe and 
other parts of the world are presented in the April number of Epi- 
demiological Report, from which the figures in the table below hare 
been taken. The decrease in deaths from tuberculosis as compared 
with 1924 has been greatest in the cities in Eastern and Central 
Europe. A few ; European cities and a number of those outside 
Europe showed no improvement over 1924 or even a higher death 
rate. 

Mortality from tuberculosis (all forms) in various cities in 19SS arid the per cent 
increase or decrease over 1924 


City 

Pppola- 
tion in 
1925, in 
thou- 
sands 


Per cent 
increase 
or 

decrease 

EUROPE 

Cracow.. .... - . - ... r . ... , _... 

196 

220 

—35. 7 

Budapest 

Boicgna. . , .. . rrT ^ ^. r . i 


m 

169 

-26.9 

—20.3 

Triftstft- _ ^ _ _ . ,. r _ n _ , T rr ' 

249 

281 

121 

-17.1 


4,014 

587 

—16.6 

Copenhagen 

108 

-15.6 

—15,5 

Venice - . _ ri , _ r 

201 

207 

TTamhnrg , ^ . .... . .. n _ r .......... 

1,079 

258 

SIS 

114 

—13. 6 
-13,2 
—11.7 

Osin .... . t 

167 

136 

Brussels. . . _ T _ r _ __ .... 

Coloene .. . .. . _ . .. 

727 

1,166 

619 

121 

-11.7 


125 

-10,7 

-10.2 

Dresden „ . ... 

123 

Stockholm ..... . _ __ T _ _ ..... , 

439 

154 

—9.9 

Madrid 

783 

‘253 i 

f —3, 0 

London __ . .... _ _ T . 

4,602 

1,057 

1,085 

211 



Glasgow... _ ... , ... 

134 

— 7 d 

Leningrad . . n ... T „ 

284 


Seville- 1 

406' 

233 

i % r~7.1 
- —6.8' 

Bruun — - i 

222 
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Mortality from tuberculosis ( all for 7ns) in various cities in 1925 and the per cent 
increase or decrease over 1924 — Continued 


Breslau 

Rotterdam. . 

Munich 

Barcelona.— 

Belfast 

Tallinn 

The Hague. . 

Valencia 

Moscow 

Paris 

Amsterdam. 

Edinburgh.. 

Prague 

Strasburg. 

Genoa 

Lille 

Milan 

Lodz 

Dublin 

Vienna 1 

Lyons 

Pilsen 

Sofia 3 .—.... 


Sao Paulo 

Montevideo 1 3 . 

Habana a — 

Buenos Aires 3 . 


Alexandria. 
Cairo. 


Manila 

Bombay 2i . 
Singapore.. 
Madras 3 K. 
Calcutta 2 «. 
Rangoon 3 K 


City 


Europe— continued 


AMERICA 


AFRICA 


ASIA 


Popula- 
tion in 
1925, in 
thou- 
sands 

Death 
rate per 
100,000 

Per cent 
increase 
or 

decrease 

555 

131 

-6.4 

548 

110 

- 0.0 

681 

117 

-5.0 

739 

185 

-4.1 

438 

1 172 

-3.4 

127 

274 

-3.2 

394 

87 

-2.2 

260 

180 

-2.2 

1,855 

157 

-1.9 

2,906 

280 

-1.1 

718 

97 

0 

427 

133 

0 

713 

174 

0 

167 i 

236 

0 

335 | 

219 

+2.3 

201 

252 

+3.7 

722 

191 

+4.4 

527 

293 

+4.0 

438 

185 

+5 8 

3,870 

204 

+14.0 

562 

261 

+14. 5 

108 

241 

+18.7 

154 

2 419 

+19.4 

850 

107 

+2.9 

423 

2 272 

+3.8 

399 

3 262 

+5. 0 

1,856 

198 

+20.7 

487 

140 

-7.0 

819 

118 

+5.4 

308 

368 

-40.3 

1,259 

a 94 

-22.3 

39G 

317 

+3.9 

527 

3 284 

+9.2 

1,077 

a 228 

+15.2 

340 

3 434 

+24.0 


3 Data for eleven months. , * Data for 51 weeks. 

3 Pulmonary tuberculosis only. 8 Data for 49 weeks. 

3 Data for 10 months. 

SMALLPOX AND VACCINATION IN LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 

Dr. George Parrish., health commissioner of Los Angeles, Calif., 
has compiled the following data regarding 1,220 cases of smallpox 
which occurred in Los Angeles from July 1 , 1925, to May 1 , 1926. 

Number vaccinated in childhood or infancy 1 122 

Number vaccinated too long ago to be immune 2 33 

Number vaccinated after exposure (too late)— - 113 

Number never successfully vaccinated 952 

Total number of cases reported 1, 220 

* Ages of patients who were vaccinated in infancy varied from 18 to 75 yoarr 

*TiMe from vaccination to onset of disease varied from 6 to 55 years. Ages of patients varied from 21 

to 7& years. 
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The vaccination histories of the patients who died were as follows : 

Never vaccinated 144 

Vaccinated after exposure 5 

Vaccinated more than 20 years before onset of disease 15 

Total 164 


During the epidemic three cases presented fairly good evidence 
that they had previously had smallpox — one 33 years before onset of 
the disease, one 30 years, and one 13 years before. 


PATIENTS IN HOSPITALS FOE FEEBLE-MINDED 

Reports have been received by the Public Health Service from 20 
institutions for the care of feeble-minded persons, located in 13 
States. The data given below are for the month of March, 1926. 
The number of patients in these institutions on March 1, was 13,013, 
including those on temporary leave; on March 31, there were 13,060 
patients, a gain of 0.36 per cent. The increase in the number of 
patients on temporary leave (35) equals three-fourths of the increase 
in the number of patients (47). The average number of patients on 
temporary leave was 632, or 4.8 per cent of the total. Forty-eight 
and one-te-nth per cent of the patients were males and 51.9 per cent 
were females; 17 patients were discharged during the month and 30 
died; 9 patients were reported as transferred to institutions not in- 


cluded in the table. 

Patients, on books 1st day of month: 

In institution, _ 12, 398 

On temporary leave * , 615 

Total- — -1 - — 13, 013 

Admitted during month: 

First admissions ; 97 

Beadmissions C 

Total received during month 103 

Total in institution during month-- -- - 13, 116 

Discharged or placed on indefinite parole during month 17 

Transferred to other institutions , , 9 

Died during month 30 

Total discharged, transferred, and died - 56 

Patients on books last day of month: 

In institutions 12, 410 

On temporary leave 650 

Total - - — 13, 060 

Males 2S3 

Females 6, 777' 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED JUNE 12, 1926 


Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended June 12, 1926, and corresponding week of 1925. ( From the 

Weekly Health Index , June 17, 1926, issued by the Bureau of the Census , Depart- 
ment of Commerce) 

Week Correspond- 

ended June ingweek 

12, 1926 1925 


Policies in force 59, 810, 573 60, 189, 649 

Number of death claims 12, 130 12, 660 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate, 10* 6 11. 0 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended June 12, 1926, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1925. ( From the Weekly Health index, June 17, 1926, 

issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 

Week ended June 
12, 1926 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 cor- 
respond- 
ing week 
1925 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 

mortality 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate 1 

Week 
ended 
June 12, 
1926 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1925 

rate, week 
ended 
June 12, 
1926 3 

Total (66 cities) 

6,906' 

12.4 

15.3 

785 

924 

a 62 

Albany 4 ___ 

43 

18.8 

19,9 

% 

7 

42 

Atlanta., nr . .... 

75 



10 

14 


WWtft 

36 



5 



nOlOTPft , r r r- --- -- - - 

39 

(«) 


5 



Baltimore 1 

195 

12.6 

22.1 

11 

26 

32 

Whi*A 

156 



7 


25 

Colored „ . 

39 

(«) 


4 


65 

Birm^nghfvm - - - T . 

65 

16.1 

23.0 

9 

13 


WhlfA 

34- 

6 




31 

(5) 


3 



Boston 

198 

13.1 

16.2 

28 

22 

79 

Bridgeport. - 

25 



0 

2 

0 

Buffalo - 

159 

15.2 

16.5 

23 

20 

92 

Cambridge 

28 

12.0 

18.3 

3 

6 

50 

Camden - 

24 

9.6 

18.2 

3 

7 

* 51 

Canton - 

2G 

12.3 

11,3 

2 

2 

44 

Chicago 4 - — 

615 

10.5 

11.7 

65 

59 

58 

Cincinnati - 

120 

15.2 

16.2 

8 

2 

50 

Cleveland. — 

188 

10.2 

9.2 

30 

20 

78 

Columbus — - - 

71 

13,0 

13.4 

8 

9 

73 

Dallas 

69 

18.0 

14.0 

12 

13 


WhifA 

49 



10 



ColnrAd 

20 

m 


2 



Dayton , 

45 

13.3 

n.2 

4 

2 

63 

Denver — — 

08 

12.4 

13.7 

7 

3 


DoS Moines — , nT . - -- 

42 

15.0 

7.4 

5 

3 

83 

Detroit - — 

329 

13.3 

10.3 

50 

46 

80 

Duluth 

23 

10. 6 

10.4 

3 

5 

70 

Paso _. Tr 

35 

16.7 

27,3 

13 

16 


Brio _ _ . r - - 

31 


4 

4 

70 

Fall River 4 — 

37 

14.7 

19.0 

6 

7 

87 

Flint 

28 

10.7 

6.4 

2 

3 

33 

Port Wnrf.h, ^ . .. .. ... ....... , 

25 

8.2 

9,6 

3 

4 


WhitA _.... - 

20 

3 



CnlfirAfl. r . T _ .. _. 

5 

(fi) 


0 



Grand Rapids - „ 

18 

U 6.0 

12.6 

0 

2 

0 

Houston 

51 



7 

8 


Whitn . 

38 



5 



Colored - _ T . _ . 

13 

(fi) 


2 


' 

Indianapolis 

104 

14.8 

10.0 

13 

3 

95 

Wliit® , 

S3 



6 


51 

Colored ... ,. r _ n r .- , 

21 



7 


385 

jersey City *. 

70 

11.5 

17.6 

91 

15 

64 


* Annual rat® per 1,000 population. 

3 Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births. Cities loft blank are not in, the registration area for births. 
3 Data far 63 eities. 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the meek 
ended June 12, 1926, infant mortality , annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1925. ( From the Weekly Health Index , June 17, 1926 , 

issued by the Bureau of the Census , Department of Commerce ) — Continued 



Week ended June 
12, 1920 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 cor- 
respond- 
ing week 
1925 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 

mortality 

City 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

; Week 
! ended 
! June 12, 
1926 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1925 

rate, week 
! ended 
! June 12, 
1926 

Kansas Citv, Kans 

1 30 

13. 4 

13.0 

5 

5 

87 

White 

23 

4 


84 

Colored 

7 

(*> 

12.7 


1 


131 

Kansas City, Mo 

91 

9.5 

9 

16 

Los Angeles. 

214 

21 

31 

58 

Louisville 

73 

12.2 

12 1 

8 

11 

69 

White 

55 

6 

60 

Colored 

18 

<•) 


2 


125 

Lowell 

29 


2 

3 

37 

Lynn. 

23 

11 5 

10.6 

2 

1 

60 

Memphis 

99 

29.2 

19.7 

9 

10 

White 

54 

5 


Coioied 

45 

( s ) 

12.8 


4 



Milwaukee 

127 

10.8 

17 

11 

79 

Minneapolis __ 

111 

13.3 

10.3 

12 

12 

67 

Nashville 4 

54 

20. G 

16.1 

6 

7 

White..... 

27 

4 



Colored 

27 

(«) 


2 



New Bedford 

40 


10 

4 

174 

New' Haven 

38 

10.9 

12.5 

4 

1 

65 

New Orleans... 

120 

10.2 

17.2 

15 

22 

White 

7?r 

10 


Colored 

57 

< fi ) 

11.7 


5 


; 

New York 

1,330 

169 

18.2 

158 

208 

64 

Bronx B orough 

9.8 

16.0 

15 

18 

60 


445 

10.4 

16.0 

16.1 

23.1 

66 

* 83 

67 

74 

Manhattan Borough 

576 

67 

89 

Queens Borough _ 

107 

7.3 

13.7 

1 7 

15 

32 

Richmond Borough 

S3 

12.0 

20.7 

3 

3 

53 

Newark, N. J 

88 

10.0 

16.7 

7 

18 

33 

Norfolk 

32 

9.6 

9.9 

1 

6 

19 

0 

White 

15 

0 


Colored 

17 

( s > 

9.2 


1 


50 

Oakland 

46 

10.5 

6 

7 

69 

Oklahoma City 

25 

3 

3 


Omaha , . _ r 

53 

12.8 

14.0 

5 

3 

52 

Paterson 

30 

10.9 

1S.0 

6 

6 

104 

Philadelphia 

436 

13.3 

23.9 

49 

88 

65 

Pittsburgh 

i 172 

14.1 

14.9 

-24 

26 

80 

Portland Oreg , 

57 

2 

7 , 

20 

Providence - ..... _ 

54 

10.2 

16.5 

0 

11 

75 

Richmond 

49 

13.5 

11,2 

3 

5 

38 

White 

i 29 

2 


39 

Colored ... 

I 20 

(*> 

16.4 


1 


35 

Rochester 

101 

14.3 

10 

13 

SO 

gt. Louis... 

393 

12.1 

12.2 

12 

19 


St. Paul 

60 

12.6 

35.3 

5 

6 

44 

Stilt Lake City < 

32 

12.5 

13,1 

5 

7 

69 

San Antonio ...... .... 

79 

20.1 

16.8 

25 

16 


Sam Diego 

40 

19.0 

15.7 

2 

3 

42 

fiffrrFrftneisen. ... r _ r 

142 

* 13.1 

13.4 

7 

5 

42 

Schenectady 

23 , 

12.9 ; 

15,7 

2 

5 

58 

Seattle , _ ... 

67 

3 

a 

28 

Somerville 

10 

5.2 

17.9 

0 

8 

o 

Spokane ...... 

84 

16.3 

16.8 

0 

2 

0 

Springfield, Mass 

33 

11.9 

18.4 

3 

10 

43 

Syracuse. ... . ... ... j 

52 

14.7 

mo 

7 

2 1 

88 

Tacoma , 

25 

12.3 

iao 

3 

' 2 ! 

70 

Toledo . .. 

65 

11.5 

12.2 

5 

7 ! 

48 

'TVflrrt.nn 

24 

9.3 

27,3 

0 

6 

0 

TJtica 

32 

36.2 

11,8 

2 

3 

44 

Washington, IX C 

148 

14,6 

14.8 

12 

10 

68 

White _ * 

8S 

6 

50 

Colored . _ _ __J 

60 

« - 


6 ! 


109 

Waterbury , 

31 


, 2 i 

4 

43 

Wihnmgtmi, T>«1 

29 

32 2 

Ie.7 

3 

3 

70 

W orcester .... 

45 

22.2 

- n.5 

4 

5 

46 

Yonkers ...... 

22 

9.9 

10,1 

2 

2 

45 

Youngstown 

26 

8.2 

7.2 

3 

3 

38 






For footnotes 4 and 5, see p, MW 
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PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department, State or local , can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when , where , under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 


These reports are preliminary and the figures are subject to change when later returns ate received by 

the State health officers 

■Reports for Week Ended June 19, 1926 


ALABAMA 


Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Lethargic encephalitis 

Malaria 

Measles- — 

Mumps 

Pellagra : 

Pneumonia.- 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever... ... 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


ARIZONA 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria - 

Influenza 

Measles - 

Pneumonia. 

Scarlet fever. - 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 


ARKANSAS 

Chicken pot-- - 

Diphtheria 

Hookworm disease 

Influenza... 

Malaria - 

Measles — 

Mumps — 

Ophthalmia neonatorum. 

Pellagra 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox.- 

Trachoma- .1 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough.. ............ 


Cases 

27 

1 

9 

1 

40 

205 

33 

23 

20 

1 

3 

4 
3i 
38 
37 


2 

3 

1 

2 

2 

G 

19 

II 


17 

3 

1 

33 

61 

26 

3 

2 

24 

16 

2 

3 

4 
4 

m 


CAItFORNIA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis: 

Pacific Grove 

Stockton. .......... ........ 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Leprosy 

Measles 

Mumps.. .... 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough.. 


COLORADO 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Chicken pot 

Diphtheria 

Gorman measles 

Impetigo contagiosa... 

Influenza 

Measles 

Mumps 

Itocky Mountain spotted fever. 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Vincent's angina 

Whooping cough 


CONNECTICUT 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

Chicken pot 

Diphtheria - 

Favus 

German measles 

Influenza. - 

Measles 

Mumps 

Pneumonia (broncho) - * — . 

Pmvumonia (lobar)....—....,*.. 


( 1306 ) 


CaLca 

I 

3 

169 

76 

7 

1 

425 
, 135 

126 
11 
11 
76 


1 

63 

25 

7 

1 

1 

37 

1 

2 

20 

3 

20 

1 

39 


2 

92 

15 

1 

19 

2 

340 

8 

24 

38 
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c onnectictjt— continued 

Cases 


Scarlet fever 78 

Septic sore throat - 1 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 44 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whoopi ng cough 53 

DELAWARE 

Chicken pox 1 

Diphtheria 6 

Measles 32 

Scarlet fever 2 

Tuberculosis . 1 

Whooping cough 3 

DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA 

Chicken pox 10 

Diphtheria S 

Measles 301 

Pellagra 1 

Pneumonia 22 

Scarlet fever H> 

Smallpox - 2 

Tuberculosis. 31 

Whoopi ng cough 39 

FLORIDA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis... 2 

Chicken po\ 1 

Diphtheria 0 

German measles l 

Influenza 93 

Malaria.. 13 

Measles 23 

Mumps 4 

Pneumonia 391 

Poliomjt litis i 

Scarlet fe\ or 2 

Smallpox 42 

Tetanus A 

Tuberculosis .... 310 

Typhoid fever JO 

Whooping cough - 21 

o roam a 

Chicken pox - 13 

Diphtheria 4 

Dysentery... 63 

Hookworm disease „ 4 

Influenza - 2 

Malaria 29 

Measles 90 

Mumps 12 

Paratyphoid fever 2 

Pellagra . 19 

Pneumonia 20 

Poliomyelitis - 3 

Scarlet fever 2 

Septic sore throat 9 

Smallpox 15 

Tuberculosis - 22 

Typhoid fever 45 

Typhus fever 2 

Whooping cough 20 

IDAHO 

Chicken pox - 14 

Diphtheria 7 

Measles - 4 


Idaho— continued 

Cases 


Mumps 3 

Scarlet fever 1 

Smallpox: 

Emmett 18 

Scattering 2 

Tuberculous 2 

Typhoid fever 1 

Whoopmg cough 4 

ILLINOIS 

Cerebiospinal meningitis: 

Cook County . 1 

Knox County 1 

St . Clair Count y 1 

Chicken pox 279 

Diphtheria 71 

Influenza C9 

Lethargic encephalitis — Macon County 1 

Measits 3, 155 

Mumps 42 

Pneumonia 225 

Poliomyelitis: 

Champaign County I 

Cook County 1 

Franklin County 1 

McDonough Counts’ 1 

Scarlet fever 257 

Smallpox 38 

Tuberculosis. 514 

Typhoid fever 12 

Whooping f ough 175 

INDIANA 

(V.elnospinal meningitis . I 

Chicken pox 45 

Diphtheria 8 

Influenza 30 

Measles 296 

Pneumonia 4 

Scarlet fever 05 

Smallpox . 69 

Tuberculosis . 54 

Whooping frc.ugli 72 

IOWA 

Chicken pox 14 

Diphtheria 3 

German measles 10 

Measles 118 

Mumps 0 

Poliomyelitis 2 

Scarlet fever 38 

Smallpox 9 

Tuberculosis 12 

Typhoid fcvoi 1 

W hoopi ng cough 20 

KANSAS 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox 34 

Diphtheria 7 

Dysentery (amebic) 1 

German measles 6 

Influenza 3Q 

Measles 206 

Mumps 14 
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Kansas— - continued 

Cases 


Pellagra 1 

Pneumonia - ^1 

Poliomyelitis— 1 Topeka (rural) 1 

Scarlet fever 22 

Smallpox... - — 8 

Tetanus - * 1 

Tuberculosis 35 

Typhoid fever — 5 

Whooping cough - 110 

LOUISIANA 

Diphtheria _ 5 

Influenza... . 18 

Leprosy 1 

Malaria 17 

Pai a typhoid fever 1 

Pneumonia 35 

Scarlet fever 4 

Smallpox 2 

Tuberculosis 39 

Typhoid fever 23 

W hoop i ii? cough 17 

MAINE 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 1 

Chicken pox 14 

German measles 27 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles 124 

Mumps 5 

Paratyphoid fever 1 

Pellagra 2 

Pneumonia 4 

Scarlet fever - 7 

Tuberculosis 2 

Typhoid fever 7 

Whooping cough 4 

M XRYLAND I 

Chicken pox — 07 

Diphtheria 10 

Dysentery.* .* .... * 1 

German measles .... 4 

Influenza 4 

Lethargic encephalitis 2 

Measles 182 

Mumps 81 

Paratyphoid fever 3 

Pellagra 2 

Pneumonia (broncho) 20 

Pneumonia (lobar) 30 

Poliomyelitis I 

Scarlet few 02 

Septic sore throat 1 

Tuberculosis 51 

Typhoid fever 3 

Whooping cough 72 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Chicken pox.-.. 149 

Conjunctivitis (suppurative) 3 

Diphtheria . 60 

German measles.......... 256 

Muejm.-..*........... . 3 

Lethargic encephalitis.. 1 

1 Week ended Friday, 


MASSACHUSETTS— continued 

Cases 

Measles 537 

Mumps 157 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 21 

Pneumonia (lobar) 61 

Poliomyelitis - 1 

Scarlet fever 210 

Trachoma - l 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary) 107 

Tuberculosis (other forms) 26 

Typhoid fever 13 

Whooping cough 118 

MICH to AN 

Diphtheria 06 

Mt ualc-s 879 

Pneumonia 84 

Scarlet fever - 285 

Smallpox - 8 

Tuberculosis - 39 

Typhoid fever 0 

Whooping tough - 158 

MINNESOTA , 

Cerebrospinal meningitis- 1 

Chicken pox - 96 

Diphtheria 42 

Influenza 1 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Measles 68B 

Pneumonia 4 

Scarlet fever 234 

Smallpox 4 

Tuberculous 45 

Whooping cough 41 

MISSISSIPPI 

Diphtheria 4 

Scarlet fever... * 1 

Smallpox 3 

Typhoid fever 13 

Miswouai 

(Exclusive of Kansas City) 

Chicken pox... 200 

Diphtheria 51 

Measles 209 

I Mumps 8 

; Scarlet fever * 81 

Smallpox... 1 

Trachoma * % 

Tuberculosis 30 

Typhoid fever U 

Whooping cough . 76 

MONTANA 

Ccrebrospiual meningitis & 

Chiete pox 7 

Diphtheria 19 

Measles 47 

Mumps 1 

Rocky M ountain spotted fever 3 

Scarlet fever H 

Smallpox 2 

Tuberculosis 1 

Typhoid favor.. ......... $ 
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NEBRASKA 

Cases 

Chicken pox 20 

Diphtheria 3 

Measles 39 

Mumps 4 

Pneumonia 1 

Scarlet fever 60 

Smallpox 19 

Tuberculosis _ 14 

Typhoid fever 2 

Whooping cough . 29 

NEW JERSEY 

Cerebrospinal meningitis - 3 

Chicken pox 174 

Diphtheria . 65 

Measles » 671 

Pneumonia 65 

Poliomyelitis - 1 

Rabies 1 

Scarlet fever 178 

Typhoid fever - 6 

Whooping cough - 77 

NEW MEXICO 

Chicken pox . 5 

Diphtheria 1 

Measles - - 8 

Mumps 1 

Pneumonia 4 

Rabies (in animals) 1 

Scarlet fever 4 

Smallpox 1 

Tuberculosis. 59 

Typhoid fever — 6 

Whooping cough 21 

NEW YORK 

(Exclusive of New York City) 

Anthrax 1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis - 1 

Chicken pox 238 

Diphtheria - 55 

Dysentery 4 

German measles 421 

Influenza . . 3 

Lethargic encephalitis - 5 

Malaria - 4 

Measles . 1,712 

Mumps - 320 

Pneumonia.--- — — — 165 

Scarlet fever 140 

Septic sore throat - - 5 

Smallpox 7 

Trachoma - - 2 

Typhoid fever - 5 

Vincent’s angina 6 

W hooping cough - 265 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Diphtheria.. 12 

German measles.. 70 

Measles - 385 

Poliomyelitis I 2 

Scarlet fever - 9 

Smallpox--.— - 36 

Typhoid fever.. 20 

Whooping cough..' — 272 

a Deaths. 


OKLAHOMA 

Cases 

(Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa) 
Cerebrospinal meningitis— P i 1 1 s b u r g 


County 1 

Chicken pox 6 

Diphtheria - 1 

Influenza 21 

Malaria.... - 28 

Measles _ 47 

Pellagra 20 

Pneumonia . 32 

Poliomyelitis— Osage County 1 

Smallpox — — 7 

Typhoid fever 32 

Whooping cough — - 65 

OREGON 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Chicken pox . 14 

Diphtheria 13 

Influenza 8 

Malaria 1 

Measles 54 

Mumps 12 

Pneumonia. *7 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever 2 

Scarlet fever. - 34 

Smallpox: 

Poitland 9 

Scattering - 15 

Tuberculosis * *3 

Typhoid fever - 5 

W hooping cough. - 22 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Chicken pox 275 

Diphtheria 355 

G erman measles - — 60 

Impetigo contagiosa 8 

Measles 2,613 

Mumps - 33 

Opht halmia neonatorum— Philadelphia I 

Pneumonia. ' 27 

Poliomyelitis— York — 1 

Scarlet fever 452 

Smallpox 1 

Tetanus— Philadelphia — _ I 

Tubemilosis - 153 

Typhoid fever..—. *«., — * 25 

Whooping cough — * 341 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Chicken pox 1 

Diphtheria » 2 

Influenza— 1 8 

Measles... 7 

Poliomyelitis.— 1 

Sear let fever » 37 

Smallpox.. I 1 

Tuberculosis. — 1 

Typhoid fiver . — ...» 2 

TENNESSEE 

Cerebrospinal meningitis— Knox Ccunty.*..* 3 ! 

Chicken pox 6 

Diphtheria — * - , 

Dysentery — j ,t4> 

Influenza. , 0 
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TENNESSEE— COUtinUOd 

Cases 


Lethargic cneeph&Htis— Hamblen County. — 1 

Malaria 17 

Measles 171 

Mumps 7 

Opht halmi a neonatoi um 1 

Pellagra - - 22 

Pneumonia. 3 

Poliomyelitis: 

Dyer County _ - - 1 

Henderson County 1 

Rabies 1 

Scarlet fever — 8 

Smallpox 10 

Tetanus — 1 

Trachoma 1 

Tuberculosis - 93 

Typhoid fever. - 16 

Whooping cough, .... 26 

TEXAS 

Chicken pox. - 30 

Dengue 1 

Diphtheria..' 13 

Dysentery 5 

Influenza. 9 

Measles - * S 

Mumps 17 

Pellagra - * 5 

Pneumonia 6 

Scarlet fever - 9 

Smallpox .. 8 

Tuberculosis.. 18 

Typhoid fever 14 

Whooping cough 48 

UTAH 

Chicken pox.—. 25 

Diphtheria 9 

Measles 53 

Mumps 8 

Pneumonia 3 

Scarlet fever... 3 

Smallpox 1 

Tuberculosis 1 

Whooping cough 108 


WASHINGTON 
Cerebrospinal meningitis: 


Asotin County 1 

Spokane 2 

Chicken pox. ........ 55 

Diphtheria - 10 

German measles 31 

Measles 88 

Mumps 43 

Scarlet fever. 58 


Washington— continued 


Smallpox ... 

Tuberculosis.... 
Typhoid fever... 
Whooping cough. 


WHIT VIRGINIA 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Me ash's ... 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Trachoma 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever. 

Whooping cough 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee: 

Certvbrosj»m.vl moi ii n gills — 

( 'hirkrn pox 

Diphtheria 

Gei man meudk s 

Measles — 

Mumps 

Pneumonia 

Scarlet fever 

Tuberculosis 

Whooping cough 

Scattering: 

Cerebrospinal meningitis — 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria 

German measles 

Influenza.— 

Measles. 

Mumps ..... 

Pneumonia - 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 

WYOMING 

Chicken pox...—.... — 

Gorman measles.. ............. — 

Influenza..—.. — 

Measles...... 

Becky Mountain spoiled fovor: 
Fremont County— .......... 

Natrona Couni y... 

Scarlei fever.. 

Smallpox. 

Typhoid fever ............... 

Whooping cough 


Beport for week ended June 12, 1926 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Cases 

Chicken pox — 4 

Diphtheria.. 9 

Carman measles 19 

Measles.. 60 

. 6 


NORTH DAKOTA—COntmued 

Scatfet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuberculosis 

Whooping cough... 


Cases 

15 

25 

4 

38 


17 
6 
2 

578 

18 
7 
1 

in 

9 

35 


1 

107 

li 

2 

303 

25 

7 

15 

23 

44 


1 

51 

13 
91 
15 

1,070 

30 

14 
1 

55 

1 

25 

2 

83 


13 
3 
5 
8 

2 

1 

14 
1 
2 

14 


Cases 

54 

2 

1 

26 
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SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 


Tho following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports are received during the current week: 


State 

Cere- 

bro- 

spinal 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

— 

Pella- 

gra 

Polio- 

mye- 

litis 

1 

Seariet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

' 

Ty- 

phoid 

I fever 

May, 1926 

Arkansas 

0 

7 

153 

123 

268 

85 

■ 

0 

92 

35 

19 

District of Columbia 

2 

71 

3 


1, 004 

1 o 

0 

132 

3 

5 

Louisiana 

0 

37 

£6 

55 

17 

51 

0 

St 

78 

54 

New .feisty 

10 

328 

34 


6,691 


4 

828 

0 

21 

North Dakota 

0 

28 



126 


1 

256 

31 

2 

Tennessee 

10 

eo 

51G 

' 44 

3, 154 

136 

0 

170 

147 

51 

Wisconsin 

3 

126 

424 

0 

5,021 

0 

0 

459 

15 

34 


RODENT PLAGUE IN SAN BENITO COUNTY, CALIF. 

A report dated June 5, 1926, states that 5 squirrels out of a total 
of 27 shipped from San Benito County, Calif., to the Public Health 
Service laboratory at San Francisco, have proved positive for 
bubonic plague. 

SMALLPOX IN CALIFORNIA, JANUARY TO APRIL, 1926 

The Weekly Bulletin of the California State Board of Health 
dated May 15, 1926, gives the following summary of cases of small- 
pox and deaths from this disease during the four months ended 
April 30, 1926. The total number of cases of smallpox was 2,182; 
deaths, 208. Of these, 1,249 cases and 186 deaths occurred in Los 
Angeles County. Only 10 counties reported deaths from smallpox 
during the four months, and 5 of those had only one death each. 


County 


Alameda....— ... 

Butte. 

Colusa 

Contra Costa 

El Dorado 

dletm 

Humboldt....... 

Imperial 

Kern... - 

Los Angeles , 

Madera... 

Marin 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Orange 

Placer. 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San Bernardino.. 

San Diego 

San Francisco.... 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo. 

San Mateo 

Santa Barbara.. 
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SMALLPOX IN FLORIDA, DECEMBER, 1925, TO MAY, 1926 

The bureau of vital statistics of the State Board of Health of 
Florida has supplied the following data relative to cases of smallpox 
reported in the State of Florida during the six months ended May 
31 , 1926 : 


Location 


State 

Alachua County.. 

Brevard County. . 

Citrus County 

Olay County... ..... 

Bade County, exclusive of Miami 

Miami... 

Duval County, exclusive of Jacksonville 

Jacksonville 

Escambia County 

Eranfclin County.....—.*.. . 

Glades County 

Highlands County 

Hillsboro County, exclusive of Tampa 

Tampa 

Lake County. 

Lee County * 

Madison County 

Marion County : 

Orlando * 

Balm Beach County, exclusive of West Palm Beach. 

West Palm Beach 

Pasco County....... 

St. Petersburg.. 

Polk County, exclusive of Lakeland 

Lakeland 

St. Johns County. 

St. Lucie County 

Sarasota County. 

Seminole County. 

Volusia County 

Washington County * 
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PLAGUE ERADICATIVE MEASURES IN LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
The following items were taken from the report of plague eradi- 


cative measures from Los Angeles, Calif. : 

Week ended June 12, 1926: 

Number of rats trapped _ 389 

Number of rats found to be plague infected 0 

Number of squirrels examined - . „ 747 

Number of squirrels found to be plague infected 0 

Number of mice trapped-- 262 

Number of mice found to be plague infected 0 


Date of discovery of last plague-infected rodent, Nov. 6, 1925. 

Bate of last human case, Jan. 15, 1925. 

GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM 

CITIES 

Diphtheria . — For the week ended June 5, 1926, 35 States reported 
932 cases of diphtheria. For the week ended June 6, 1925, the same 
States reported 1,345 cases of this disease. Ninety-seven cities, 
situated in all parts of the country and having an aggregate popula- 
tion of more than 30,120,000, reported 684 cases of diphtheria for the 
week ended Jijme 5, 1926. Last year for the corresponding week they 
reported 870 cases. The estimated expectancy for these cities was 
S33 cases. The estimated expectancy is based on the experience of 
the last nine years, excluding epidemics. 

Measles. — Thirty-three States reported 13,263 cases of measles for 
the week ended June 5, 1926, and 6,165 cases of this disease for the 
Week ended June 6, 1925. Ninety-seven cities reported 5,783 cases 
of measles for the week this year and 3,398 cases last year. 

Poliomyelitis . — The health officers of 36 States reported 14 cases of 
poliomyelitis for the week ended June 5, 1926. The same States 
reported 38 eases for the week ended June 6,- 1925. 

Scarlet fever.— Scarlet fever was reported for the week as follows: 
Thirty-five States — this year, 2,589 cases; last year, 2,845 cases; 97 
cities— this year, 1,321 cases; last year, 1,402 cases; estimated 
expectancy, 835 cases. 

Smallpox . — For the week ended June 5, 1926, 36 Stales reported 
547 cases of smallpox. Last year for the corresponding week they 
reported 821 cases. Ninety-seven cities reported smallpox for the 
week as follows: 1926, 88 cases; 1925, 256 cases; estimated expec- 
tancy, 125 cases. 

Typhoid femr . — Two hundred and forty-two cases of typhoid fever 
were reported for the week ended June 5, 1926, by 35 States. For 
the corresponding week of 1925, the same States reported 566 cases 
of this disease. Ninety-seven cities reported 54 cases of typhoid 
fever for the week this year and 137 cases for the corresponding week 
last year. The estimated expectancy for these cities was 71 cases. 
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Influenza and pneumonia . — Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
were reported for the week by 91 cities, with a population of more 
than 29,400,000, as follows: 1926, 646 deaths; 1925, 744. 

City reports for week ended June fi, 1 9% 6 

The “estimated expectancy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence how many cases of the disease under 
consideration may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. It Js based 
ou reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances the median 
number of cases reported in the corresponding week of the preceding years, ’When the reports include 
several epidemics or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods me excluded 
and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during nonepidomie years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1917 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 


Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
1925, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

eases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

NEW enoland 










Maine: 










Portland „ 

75,333 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

05 

1 

6 

New Hampshire: 










Concordl 

22,546 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Manchester. 

83,097 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

o 

Vermont: 









Barre 

10,008 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Massachusetts: 










Boston 

779,620 

25 

50 

13 

3 

1 

96 

41 

35 

Fall River ... 

128, 993 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

Springfield 

142, 065 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

6 

1 

l 

Worcester 

190,757 

2 

4 

8 

0 

0 

4 

0 

5 

Rhode Island: 










Pawtucket.... 

69, 760 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

1 

1 

Providence 

267, S18 

0 

7 

7 

0 

0 

46 

0 

9 

Connecticut: 










Bridgeport 

(') 

7 

5 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

Hartford 

160, 197 

4 

5 

0 

1 

0 

7 

0 

0 

New Haven... 

178,927 

8 

3 

0 

1 

0 

30 

1 

3 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 










New York: 










Buffalo 

538,010 

8 

10 

0 

0 

0 

23 

1 

17 

New York 

5,873,350 

m 

256 

176 

34 

o 

484 

74 

155 

Rochester 

316,786 

10 

6 

0 

0 

0 

48 

1 

ft 

Syracuse 

182,003 

12 

6 

2 

0 

0 

300 

9 

4 

New Jersey: 










Camden 

128,642 

3 

3 

7 

0 

0 

19 

0 

6 

- Newark 

452,513 

51 

13 

5 

2 

0 

80 

8 

7 

Trenton 

132,020 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

43 

0 

4 

Pennsylvania: 










Philadelphia....... 

1,979,314 

66 

62 

61 


6 

216 

0 

3 

41 

Pittsburgh 

631, 668 

25 

18 

11 


1 

185 

21 

Reading 

112,707 

2 

3 

1 


o 

35 

0 

2 

east north central 






Ohio: 










Cincinnati 

409, 333 

11 

7 

8 

0 

0 

179 

0 

12 

Cleveland 

936! 485 

47 

18 

30 

0 

0 

37 

6 

u 

Columbus 

279,836 

33 

2 

5 

0 

1 

05 

0 

7 

Toledo 

287,380 

27 

5 

3 

0 

0 

299 

0 

6 

Indiana: 










Fbrt Wayne 

97,846 

3 

2 

2 

0 

0 

74 

0 

l 

Indianapolis 

358,819 

4 

4 

1 

0 

0 

27 

1 

13 

South Bend 

80,091 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

52' 

0 

5 

Terre Haute 

71,071 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

.1 


made. 
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City reports for week ended June 1926 — Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 1 

1925, 

estimated 


Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Maa- T 
sles, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

damps, 
cases 1 
re- 
ported j 

Pneu- 

noma, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

i?n pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL— 










continued 










Illinois: 










Chicago 

% 995, m 

137 

87 

60 

3 

1 

229 

38 

36 

Peoria- - 

81,564 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Springfield 

53,923 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

4 

1 

Michigan: 










Detroit 

1, 245, 824 

56 

37 

49 

2 

7 

53 

7 

31 

Flint 

130,315 

16 

3 

2 

0 

0 

131 

1 

5 

Grand Rapids 

153, 098 

5 

2 

2 

0 

0 

63 

0 

2 

Wisconsin- 










Kenosha - 

50, 891 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4G 

1 

0 


40, 385 


0 







Milwaukee 

509, 192 

90 

12 

13 

2 

3 

293 

50 

11 

Racine 

07, 707 

3 

O 

2 

0 

0 

279 

4 

6 

Superior 

39, G7i 

0 

O 

1 

0 

0 

16 

0 

2 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 










Minnesota: 










Duluth 

110,502 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

2 

Minneapolis 

425, 435 

35 

14 

25 

0 

0 

72 

1 

8 

St. Paul. 

246, 001 

24 

15 

4 

0 

1 

3C4 

0 

1 

Iowa: 











52, 409 

. 0 

1 

2 

0 


2 

0 



14b 441 

o 

1 

2 

0 


0 

0 



76' 411 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 



so; 771 

2 

0 

0 

0 


54 

1 


Missouri: 









Kansas City, 

307, 431 

12 

5 

1 

2 

2 

29 

2 

9 

St. Joseph 

78,342 

3 

1 

G 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

FU Routs . 

821,543 

12 

39 

72 

1 

1 

497 

a 


North Dakota: 









Fargo 

26, 403 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

O 

nprmfl VfYPlfSI 

14,811 


o 







South Dakota: 








\ 

A hnnlftfiii 

15, 038 

o 

0 

0 

0 


3 : 

3 


Sioux Falls 

30, 127 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

4 

O 

0 

Nebraska: 










Dincoln 

60, 941 

3 

1 

0 

0 

O 

0 

, 0 

0 

Omaha 

211,768 

7 

2 

1 

0 

0 

56 

0 

2 

Kansas; 

Topeka. , 

55, 411 

19 

1 

0 

0 

O 

11 

0 

t 

Wichita 

88,367 

0 

1 

s 1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 










Delaware: 










Wilmington - . 

122, 049 

2 

1 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

796, 296 

46 

17 

11 

3 

2 

40 

98 

19 

Cumberland 

33, 741 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

1 

Fret io.rick 

12, 035 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

District of Columbia; 










Washington. 

497,900 

27 

8 

6 

0 

0 

191 

0 

9 

Virginia: 

Lyncltbnpg.. . . 

30, 895 

4 

0 

0 

0 

O 

29 

0 

0 

Norfolk. 

0) 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

t 2 

0 

Richmond ..... 

180, 403 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

101 

2 

3 

Roanoke 

58, 208 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

1 

€ 

West Virginia: 










Chfvviep4 ft n „ 

49, 019 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

35 

0 


Wheeling... 

56, 208 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

91 

0 

( 

North Carolina: 










Raleigh 

30,371 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

( 

WilDilntffrtTi 

37 06 1 


0 







'Wmston-flalom.... 

I 69,031 

2 

0 

0 

0 

o 

43 

6 


South Carolina: 










Charleston 

73, 125 

2 

0 

0 

>. 13 

1 

6 

0 


Columbia 

41, m 

fi 

0 

! 0 

i 0 

1 c 

i 0 

i 9 

i 

UreonvIHe 

27,311 

. (1 

i G 

i G 

i G 

t 1 c 

l c 

f 1 

, i 


* Wo csUm&to made. 
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City reports for week ended June 5, 1926 — Continued 





Diphtheria 

Influenza 






Olvok- 
cn pox, 
cases 





Mei.- 

fcl< Jr, 

east s 
re- 
port ed 


Pncn- 

tuonia, 

donahs 

re- 

ported 

Pi vision, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
1925, 

Cases, 

esti- 

Cases 

Cases 

Deaths 

Mumps, 

eases 

te- 

CfctuuJitcd 

ported 

mated 

expect- 

re- 

ported 

re- 

potted 

re- 
pot ted 

ported 




aney 







SOUTH ATLANTIC— 










eontmued 










Georgia: 






0 

30 

0 



l 1 ) 

10, 809 
93, 134 

10 

1 

2 

4 

2 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Florida: 




0 



2 



69, 754 

1 


4 

0 


2 


20, B47 
94, 743 


6 


0 

0 



j 

Taxwpa -„7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 









Kentucky: 






0 

13 

0 


Covington 

58, 309 
305, 935 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Louisville 

2 

3 

0 

0 

2 

21 

0 

33 

Tennessee: 





139 



174, 533 


1 

1 

0 

0 


2 

Nashville - 

136, 220 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

10 

6 

3 

Alabama: 









Birmingham 

205, 670 
65, 955 

14 

0 

2 

1 

3 

127 

0 

0 

Mobile . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

o 

1 

0 

0 


46^ 48i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

2 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 




Arkansas: 










Fort Smith 

31, 643 
74, 216 

4 

0 

0 

0 


1 

1 


Little "Rnfik 

4 

o 

o 

0 

0 

a 

0 

2 

Louisiana: 








New Orleans 

414, m 
57, 857 

4 

6 

6 

3 

2 

5 

0 

8 

Shreveport-- 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

Oklahoma: 




Oklahoma City 

t 1 ) 

0 

0 

1 

6 

1 

6 

0 

3 

Texas: 









Pallas 

194,460 

37 

2 

1 

0 

0 

A 

o 

0 

Galveston ... 

48,375 
164, 964 
198, 069 

0 

1 

o 

0 

0 

* 0 

0 

2 

Houston 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

3 

Q 

Sun Antonio 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

MOUNTAIN 







Montana: 










Billing?: 

17, 971 

2 

0 

o 

o 

0 

7 

0 

1 

ft 

Great Falls 

29, 883 
12 , tW 
32, 068 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

1 

53 

0 

0 

0 

Helena 

0 

2 

o 

0 

0 

U 

1 

0 

Mjssoulu„- 

1 

0 

0 

l 

0 

Idaho: 




Boise - 

23, 042 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

(1 

0 

Colorado: 




Denver 

280,911 
43, 787 

32 

10 

1 

6 


1 

23 

1 

0 

*1 

Pueblo 

6 

0 

() 

0 

39 

i 

1 

New Mexico: 



Albnqufirqup _ 

21, 000 

C 

1 

4 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

Arizona: 





Phoenix 

38, 669 

0 


0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

a 

Utah: 





V 

Salt Lake City 

130,948 


3 

0 

0 

0 

11 


0 

Nevada: 







Reno.- 

12,606 

o 


6 

0 

0 

0 

n 


TACWtC 






V 

0 

Washington: 

Seattle., * 

<*) 

108, 897 
104,455 

25 

4 

8 

3 

4 

0 


32 

18 

33 

0 


Spokane 

13 

2 

0 



Tacoma. _ 

1 


0 

0 

2 

1 


Oregon: 






O 

Portland 

California: 

282,383 

13 

0 

7 

3 

0 

49 

3 

0 

Los Angeles-—*,— 

(5 

18 

34 

21 

f) 

0 

2 

4 

8 

Sacramento r rr( 

72,260 
M7, 530 

5 

2 

38 

4 

0 

0 


8 

<1 

San Francisco-*—- 

23 

11 

1 

3 

204 

10 

o 

0 


estimate made. 
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City reports for week ended June 5, 1926 — Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 


Scarlet fever 


Oases, 

esti- 

mated 

[expect* 

ancy 


Oases 

re- 

ported 


Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

laxpact-J 

ancy 


Smallpox 


Cases 

1C- 

ported 


Deaths 

re- 

ported 


Tuber-] 

culo- 

deathsj 

re- 

ported] 


Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect-] 

ancy 


Typhoid fever 


Cases 

ro* 

ported) 


Deaths 

re- 

ported 


Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 


Deaths* 

all 


re- 

ported 


NEW ENGLAND 


Maine: 

Portland... ... 

New Hampshire: 

Concord 

Manchester 

Vermont: 

Barre 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

Fall Elver 

Springfield 

Worcester 

Bhodc Island: 

Pawtucket 

Providence— 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport 

Hartford 

New Haven.*. 


1 

0 

X 

1 

42 

2 

5 
7 

1 

7 

6 
3 
S 


2 

0 

5 

0 

m 

4 

2 

7 

0 

3 

IS 

3 

7 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 0 8 $5 


0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 


0 0 5 

0 0; 14 


0 0 0 0 


0 0 


2 


0 17 2 0 
0 7 10 
0 2 0 0 
0 10 0 


0 51 109 

0 2 35 

0 5 37 

0 14 48 


0 2 

O 1 


0 0 
0 0 


0 3 

0 10 


U 

71 


O 1 0 0 0 
OO00 0 
0 3 10 0 


1 

2 

6 


29 

35 

40 


KIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

Buffalo 

New York 

Bodhester 

Syracuse 

New Jersey: 

Camden 

Newark 

Trenton. 

Pennsylvania: 
Philadelphia .* 

Pittsburgh 

Beading 


19 

187 

13 

9 

3 

10 
2 

55 

23 

2 


9 

234 

14 

0 

5 

19 

3 

90 

34 

12 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

0 

0 


34 1 
00 
8 
30 

O 

18 

0 

30 

102 

9 


1,347 

85 

47 

31 

SO 

40 

4G4 


EAST NORTH 
CENTRAL 


Ohio: 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Colombus 

Toledo 

Indiana: 

Fort Wayne.... 
Indianapolis... 
South Bend.,.. 
Terre Haute..* 
Illinois: 

Chicago 

Peoria 

Springfield.... 

Michigan: 

Detroit 

Flint 

Grand Bapids, 
Wisconsin: 

Kenosha 

Madison 

Milwaukee... 

Baelne 

Superior 


WEST NORTH 
CENTRAL 


Minnesota: 

Duluth 

Minneapolis.., 


9 

35 

18 

GO 

7 

14 

10 

11 

2 

7 

10 

8 

3 

3 

2 

5 

97 

73 

3 

1 

1 

2 

61 

124 

4 

19 

5 

7 

1 ' 

0 

2 


19 

15 

4 

2 

2 

• 5 



0 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


0 

€ 

0 


8 

13 

4 

7 

1 

3 

1 

1 

55 

1 

0 

25 

1 

1 

0 


4 

1 

0 


1 

3 

B 


0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 
0 
0 

3 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


X 

1 

0 


1 0 

0 0 

1 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

01 0 

0 . 0 



3 1 

0 0 

0 O 


0 0 


0 0 

$ 0 

0 0 



ml 

137 

74 

IS 

10 

68 

48] 

00 

s' 

13 

12 | 

m 

4 • 

17 

6 

15 

43 

<633 

0 

, 24 

4 > 

18 

58 

291 

3 

23 

6 

32 

8 

13 

Ti 

102 

7 

18 

0 

13 

6 

| 20 

4 

i 83 

>32 

4- 65 


4 Pulmonary tuberculosis only. 
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City reports for the week ended J une 5, 1926 — Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

culo- 

sis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

•WEST NORTH CEN- 












TRAL— conid. 












Iowa: 













l 

0 

4 

1 



0 

0 


0 



5 

4 

3 

1 



0 

0 


G 


Sion* fifty 

2 

0 

1 

8 



0 

0 


3 



2 

o 

0 

o 



0 

0 


6 


Missouri: 











Kansas City... 

6 

11 

3 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

8 

94 

St. Joseph 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

31 

St. Louis 

25 

58 

3 

1 

0 

7 

2 

3 

0 

34 

184 

North Dakota: 












Fargo 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

6 

Grand Forks. _ 

0 


o 




0 





South Dakota: 












Aberdeen 

1 

8 

o 

0 



0 

o 


34 


Sioux Fails 

1 

1 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Nebraska: 












Lincoln 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

15 

10 

Omaha — .... 

4 

35 

5 

10 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

3 

48 

Kansas: 












Topeka 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

11 

Wichita 

2 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

25 

SOTJTH ATLANTIC 












Delaware: 












Wilmington... 

4 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

i 

0 

0 

0 

32 

Maryland: 












Baltimore 

22 

40 

1 

0 

0 

13 

3 

2 

2 

49 

215 

Cumberland 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Frederick...... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

, 0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

District of Col,: 












Washington... 

15 

28 

2 

0 

0 

14 

2 

1 

0 

27 

146 

Virginia: 

Lynchburg 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

12 

Norfolk 

1 

15 

1 

1 

o 

4 

o 

0 

0 

13 


Richmond. 

2 

y 

0 

1 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 1 

0 

57 

Roanoke 

1 

0 

1 

5 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

14 

West Virginia: 












Charleston 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 

0 

16 


Huntington 1 

0 


0 




0 





Wheeling 

2 

* i 

1 

0 

0 

.. .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

North Carolina: 












Raleigh 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

J6 

Wilmington... 

0 


0 




o 


t 



Winston-Salem 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 


1 

1 

6 

' 9 

1 

South Carolina: 












Charleston 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

i s 

0 

1 

0 

4 

36 

Columbia. .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 ! 

1 

3 

0 

0 


Greenville..... 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

§ 

Georgia: 



■ 









Atlanta 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

8 

9 

0 

70 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

! 0 

0 

0 

- 5 

Savannah 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

J 

0 

0 

0 

38 

Florida: 












Miami... 


0 


1 

0 

0 


4 

o 

m 

44 

St, Petersbnrg. 

0 


0 


0 

2 

0 


0 

18 

Tampa 

0 

6 

0 

9 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

36 

EAST SOUTH 












CENTRAL 












Kentucky: 












Covington 

1 

7 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Louisville 

1 4 

5 

1 

1 

0 

6 

1 

0 

1 

3 

91 

Tennessee: 












Memphis 

3 

8 

2 

3 

0 

2 

1 

0 

o 


47 

Nashville 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

9 

6 

40 

Alabama: 












Birmingham.. 

1 

2 

6 

8 

0 

4 

2 

3 

1 

n 

86 

Mobile 

0 

0 

1 

G 

0 

. 2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

.* 22 

Montgomery.. 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 
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City reports for week ended June $, 1929 — Continued 


Scarlet fever 


Division, State, 
and city 


Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

{expect- 

ancy 


WEST SOUTH 
CENTRAL 

Arkansas: 

Foifc Smith 

Little FoCk 

Louisiana: 

New Orleans.. 

Shreveport 

Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma 

City 

Texas: 

Dallas 

Galveston 

Houston 

San Antonio.» 

MOUNTAIN 

Montana* 

Billings 

Great Falls — | 

Helena 

Missoula 

Idaho: 

Boise 

Colorado: 

Denver 

Pueblo 

New Mexico: 

Albuquerque, 

Arizona: 

Phoenix 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City. 
Nevada: 

Bono 


Cases 

re- 

ported 


Smallpox 


Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

[expect- 

ancy 


PACIFIC 


Seattle 

Spokane- 

Tacoma ... 

9 

4 

2 

10 

15 

3 

Oregon; 

PrjrSftnd 

7 

32 

California: 



Los Angeles., „ 

17 

21 

Sacramento,... 

l 

Of 

San Francisco- 

13 

14 


Cases 

re- 

ported! 


Deaths 

re- 

ported 


Tuber-j 

culo- 

sis, 

deaths| 

re- 

ported 


Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

[expect- 

ancy 


Typhoid fever 


re- 

ported 


Deaths 

re- 

ported 


[Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 


re- 

ported 


Deaths, 

all 

causes 


127 

24 


45 

17 

G5 

51 


2 

10 

6 

7 


79 

a 

22 

23 

2$ 

3 


24 

59 


13 

m 



Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 


Deaths 

Oases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

■ 

Deaths 

NEW ENGLAND 



1 





■ 


Massachusetts: 

Boston * 

0 

0 

m 

1 

0 

0 


■ 

l 

' Fflft ttivar 

0 


X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

' 0 

Connecticut; 

, _ ... _ 

0 

■Kl 

i j 

e 

0 

0 

0 

0 

' b 

Hartford — * J 

1 

i i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■ 0 

0 

0 









June 25, 3.926 1320 

City reports for week ended June 5, 1926 — Continued 



Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 

Division, Stale, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

(xpect- 

ancj 

Cases 

1 i 

S 1 

KIDDLE ATLANTIC 










New York: 

1 

0 

8 

4 

0 

0 

1 

1 

X 

New Jersey: 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania: 

Pittsburgh 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 










Ohio: 

Columbus - - 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois: 

Chicago __ - 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Michigan.^ 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 










Minnesota: 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

St. Paul 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Missouri: 

Kansas City 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 1 









District of Columbia: 

Washington 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

North Carolina: 

Raleigh 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

South Carolina: 

Charleston 

o 

0 

o 

o 

9 

3 

o 

0 

o 

Georgia: 

Atlanta „ _ r _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

o 

Florida: 

Miami- 

1 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

EAST SOOTH CENTRAL 










Alabama: 

Bi rmi ogham 

0 

o 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mobile- 

o 

o 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

o 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 









Louisiana: 

ShrpvApnrt _ - _ . . 

o 

o 

0 

0 

o 

i 

0 

o 

0 

Oklahoma: 

Oklahomo. City - ... _ 

0 

o 

0 

0 

1 

x 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Texas: 

Galveston - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

! o 

0 

Houston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 








Washington: 

Spr>kw.nA. . , , 

1 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oregon; 

Prvrtlanri . - _ 

o 

0 

o 

1 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

California: 

Lost A ngnlAR ...... 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

x 

o 

0 











1 Typhus fever, 2 esses at Baltimore, Md. 


The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 103 
cities for the five-week period ended Juno 5, 1926, compared with 
those for a like period ended June 6, 1925. The population figures 
. '«s®d in computing the rates are approximate estimates as of July 1, 



132J 


June 25, 19&6* 


1925 and 1926, respectively, authoritative figures for many of the 
cities not being available. The 103 cities reporting cases had an 
estimated aggregate population of nearly 30,000,000 in 1925 and 
nearly 30,500,000 in 1926. The 96 cities reporting deaths had more 
than 29,250,000 estimated population in 1925 and more than 29,- 
'750,000 in 1926. The number of cities included in each group and the 
estimated aggregate populations are shown in a separate table below. 

Summary of weekly reports from cities , May 2 to June 5, 1926 — Annual rates per 
1 00,000 population — Compared with rates for the corresponding period of 1925 1 

DIPHTHERIA OASE RATES 


Week ended 



May 

9, 

1925 

May 

8, 

1926 

May 

16, 

1925 

May 

15, 

1926 

May 

23, 

1925 

May 

22, 

1926 

May 

30, 

1925 

May 

29, 

.1926 

June 

6, 

1925 

June 

5, 

1926 

103 cities 

2 152 

3 115 

4 158 

3 121 

148 

3 117 

5144 

3 122 

«152 

7 118 


New England 

105 

106 

149 

87 

122 

78 

110 

SO 

125 

3 79 

Middle Atlantic 

211 

125 

237 

135 

202 

138 

210 

145 

243 

134 

East North Central 

106 

89 

9 102 ' 

96 

101 

117 

100 

108 

92 

w 120 

West North Central 

269 

3 195 

205 

3 199 

243 

3 145 

187 

3 163 

183 

3 207 

South Atlantic 

98 

75 

81 

77 

83 

71 

& 72 

96 

e 88 

11 51 

East South Central 

11 

G2 

32 

52 

37 

36 

11 

42 

11 

u 17 

West South Central 

62 

60 

53 

82 

40 

47 

62 

65 

40 

50 

Mountain __ 

102 

146 

178 

148 
13 132 

182 

129 

127 

139 

127 

74 

109 

Pacific 

2 117 

175 

157 

164 

160 

159 

138 

132 



MEASLES CASE RATES 


* 103 cities 

2 603 

3 1, 712 

4 599 

n, 565 

579 

3 1,434 

5 569 

3 1,283 

6 594 

7 1,001 

New England 

949 

1, 714 

1, 145 

1, 198 

1,014 

1,075 

836 

1,064 

841 

s 736 

Middle Atlantic 

793 

1, 429 

765 

1, 198 

615 

1,133 

701 

956 

771 

751 

East North Central 

830 

li 454 

«795 

1, 371 

888 

1,372 

839 

1,252 

825 

10 1,042 

West North Central. 

109 

3 4, 458 

76 

3 4, 134 

233 

3 3, 437 

137 

3 3, 061 

111 

3 2,209 

South Atlantic 

227 

1, 942 

311 

1,933 

309 

1,659 

-5 242 

1,542 

3 393 

11 1/244 

.East South Central— 

315 

3,248 

152 

3, 461 

310 

2,999 

200 

2,376 

121 

» 1 *02 

West South Central 

31 

125 

13 

155 

22 

142 

18 

112 

22 

86 

Mountain 

176 

883 

55 

1,393 

176 

1,384 

240 

1,302 

3 r 

1,247 

Pacific 

3 91 

661 

13 170 

679 

124 

693 

15* 

803 

isr 

696 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


103 cities 

*311 

3 294 

*338 

3 826 

~ 297 

3 309 

3 20* 

3 274 

3 256 

, 7 229 

Maw F.Wgfland 

400 

222 

345 

312 

338 

28a 

204 

258 

258 

’ 3 251 

Middl&Afclantic 

318 

217 

336 

249 

264 

256 

270 

212 

262* 

: 209 

East North Central 

341 

310 

9 368’ 

356 

388 

341 

321 

339 

293 

• 10 246 

West North Central, 

599 

3 933 

705 

3 870 

539 

3 721 

514 

3 695 

• 466 

3 416 

South Atlantic-,, | 

100 

* 177* 

156 

222 

138 

195 

5 115* 

160 

* 125 

» 175 

East South Central, ! 

242 

187 

299 

202 

226 

176 

168 

171 

110 

; ' 

West South Central ' 

84 

176 

70 

155 

44 

172 

62 

118 

84 

163 

Mountain 

268 

137 

342 

246 

314 

173 

398* 

100 

324 

‘ 218 

Pacific 

2 144 

208 

13 187 

259 

155 

294 

133 

181 

144 ’ 

* 170 


1 The figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not 
tses reported. Populations used are estimated as of July, 1, 1925 and 1926, respectively. 


the numbdr of 

_ „re estimated as of July. 1. 1925 and 1926. resoeetivalv. 

2 Spokane, Wash., net included. 

3 Grand Forks, N. Dak., not included. 

* Superior, Wis., and Tacoma, Wash*, not included. 

« Charleston, W. Va*, not included * 

« Wilmington, N. C., not included. 

7 Concord, N. H., Madison, Wis., Grand Forks, N. Dak., Norfolk, Va., Wilmington, N. O., and Oov* 
ingtoa, E3y„ not included. 

3 Concord, N. H., not included. 

3 Superior, Wis., not included. 

10 Madison, Wis., not included. 

11 Norfolk, Va., and Wilmington, N* C., not included 

12 Covington, Ky„ not included. 

» Tacoma, Wash,, not included. 


97387° — 28 d 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities , May 2 to June 5, 1926 — Annual rates 
per ■ 100,000 population — Compared with rates for the corresponding period 
of 1925 — Continued 

SMALLPOX CASE BATES 



INFLUENZA DEATH BATES 


14 25 «14 16 14 15 « 12 12 « 10 » 8 


New England 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central. 
West North Central 

South Atlantic 

East South Central. 
West South Central 

Mountain 

Pac 



* Spokane, Wash,, not included. 

* Grand Forks, N. Dak., not included. 

^Superior, Wis., and Tacoma, Wash., not included. 
« ghj%>ton, W, Va„ not includod. 

, , JWilnim|toa, N. C., not included, 

^ NvH„ not included. 


; i^MadlsfflaJWis,, not included. 

. 2 IJnrtolk, va x and Wilmington, N. 0„ not included. 

, m Covington, Ey., not included. 

'? • JJ Tacoma. Wag., not included. 

« S* §’’ Bnrfagton, N. O., and Covington, Ky., not included, 

Ky/lSt Wis„ Norfolk, Va„ Charleston, w . Va., Wilmington, N. 0., and Cwingtou, 

* Norfolk, Va„ Charleston, W. Va., and Wilmington, N. C., not Included. 
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Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports , and aggregate population 
of cities in each group t approximated as of July 1 } 1925 and 19:36 , respectively 


Group of cities 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Aggregate population of 
cities reporting case3 

Aggregate population of 
cities reporting deaths 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

Total 

103 

96 

29,944,990 

30,473,129 

29,251,653 

29,704,201 



New England 

12 

12 

2, 176, 124 
10,346,970 
7, 481, 656 
2,594,902 
2,716,070 
993, 103 
1, 184,057 
563,912 
1, 8S8, 142 

2,206, 124 
10,476,970 
7, 655,436 

2, 176, 124 
10,346,970 
7,481,656 
2,461,380 
2,716,070 
993, 103 

2,206,124 
10,476,970 
7,655,436 
2,499,036 
2, 776, 070 
1, 004, 953 

Middle Atlantic 

10 

10 

East North Central 

16 

16 

West North Central— 

14 

11 

2,634,062 
2,776,070 
1,004,953 
1,212,057 ! 

572, 773 | 
1,934,084 ! 

South Atlantic 

21 

21 

East South Central 

7 

7 

West South Central 

8 

6 

1,078,195 

563,912 

1,434,245 

1, 103, 695 
572,773 
1, 469, 144 

Mountain 

9 

9 

Pacific - 

6 

4 







FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAB EAST 

Report for week ended May 29, 1926 . — The following report for the 
weekended May 29, 1926, was transmitted by the far eastern bureau 
of the health section of the League of Nations’ secretariat, located 
at Singapore, to the headquarters^at Geneva: 


Maritime towns 

Plague 

Cholera 

Small- 

pox 

Maritime towns 

Plague 

Cholera 

Small- 

pox 

09 

1 

5 

ja 

0) 

A 

l 

J3 

1 

A 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

1£gypt,* Sum 

3 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

Hongkong 

0 

m 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Iraq: Basrah 

0 

6 

0 

0 

4 

3 

China: ~ ! 


‘ 





British India: 







Shanghai 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.... 

2 

Bombay. 


2 


o 

26 

1 


13 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Madras - 


0 


o 

2 

1 

Sarawak.” Kuching 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Karachi 


i 


0 

3 

3 

Japan: Osaka. ...” 

0 

■a 

0 

Q 

3 

0 

Negapatam 

Siam: Bftneknk 

.... 

0 

i 

219 " 

0 

US 

i 

7 

1 

3 

Kwangtung: 

Dairen 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

French Indo-China: 






Port Arthur— 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Saigon and Cholon 

0 

0 

5 

5 

0 

0 








Haiphong ... 

0 

0 

27 

20 

0 

0 






i 



Telegraphic reports from the following maritime towns indicated 
that no case of plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported during the 
week: 

ASIA 

British hidia. — Chittagong, Cochin, Tuticorin. 

Ceylon. — Colombo. 

Federated Malay Stales,— Fort Swetienham, 

Straits Settlements. — Penang, Singapore. 

Dutch Bast Indies. — Batavia, Surabaya, Samarang, Chcribon, Belawan Deli, 
Palembang, Sabang, Makassar, Mcnado, Banjermasin, Balik-Papau, Tarakan, 
Pontianak, Padang. 

British North Borneo. — Sandakan. 

Portuguese ; Timor . — Dilly. 

Philippine 1 Islands. — Manila, Iloilo, Jolo, Cebu, Zamboanga. 

French Indo^C hina. — Turane. 

Fomosa.—^Keelung. 

Japan. — Nagasaki, Yokohama, Shimonoseki, Moji, Kobe, Niigata, Tsuruga, 
Hakodate. 

Korea , — Chemulpo, Fusan. 

Manchuria. — Antung, Mukden, Changchun, Harbin. 

U. S. S. R. — Vladivostok. 


( 1324 ) 
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A OBTRALASI A AND OCEANIA 

Australia; — Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Rockhampton, Townsville, 
Port Darwin, Broome, Fremantle, Carnarvon, Thursday Island. 

New Guinea . — Port Moresby. 

New Zealand. — Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch, Invercargill, Dunedin. 
New Caledonia. — Noumea. 

H awaii. — Honolulu . 

AFRICA 


Egypt. — Alexandria, Port Said. 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. — Port Sudan. 

Eritrea . — Massaua. 

French Somaliland. — Jibuti. 

British Somaliland. — Berbera. 

Italian Somaliland. — Mogadiscio. 

Kenya . — Mombasa. 

Tanganyika. — Dar-es-Salaam. 

Seychelles. — V ie toria. 

Mauritius. — Port Louis. 

Portuguese East Africa. — Mozambique, Beira. 

Union of South Africa. — Durban, East London, Port Elizabeth, Cape Town. 

Reports had not been received in time for distribution from : 

British India. — Rangoon, Calcutta, Vizagapatam, 

Madagascar. — Tamatave, Majunga, 

Portuguese East Africa. — Lourenco Marques. 

Zanzibar. — Zanzibar. 

BRAZIL 

Yellow fever — Parahyl a — Natal . — An outbreak of yellow fever in 
Parahyba and Natal, Brazil, late in March was reported to be checked 
May 17, 1926. Thirty cases and several deatlxs were reported in 
Parahyba, and a smaller number in Natal. 

CANADA 

Communicable diseases— May 9-29 , 1926 . — The Canadian Ministry 
of Health reports certain communicable diseases in seven Provinces 
of Canada for the period May 9 to May 29, 1926, as follows: 


Disease 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns- 

wick 

i 

Que- 

bec 

Onta- 

rio 

Mani- 

toba 

Saskat- 

che- 

wan 



CJftrfthT-ftspinal mftningitis _ r 



2, 




■ ■ 

f 

2 

Influenza - - 

224 

1 





mBUm 


Poliomyelitis 



1 

1 



SBjjjfjj 

2 

Smallpox--- - — 




25 

a 

5 

SB SB 

38 

Typhoid fever 



27 

24 

4 

9 

6 

70 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Communicable diseases — January- March, 1936 . — During the three 
months ended March 31, 1926, communicable diseases were reported 
in Czechoslovakia as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Provinces showing greatest number of cases 
and deaths 

Anthrax _ _ 

6 

2 

Russinia: Cases, 3. Slovakia, deaths, 2. 
Bohemia; Cases 31; deaths, 11. 

Bohemia: Cases, 715; deaths, 60. 

Slovakia: Cases, 20. Bohemia, 1 death. 
Slovakia. 

Cerebrospinal meningitis _ 

74 

19 

Diphtheria. _ 

1,383 
57 ! 

114 

Dysentery. ... _ _ 

1 

Malaria 

3 


Paratyphoid fever *R 

12 

i 

Bohemia. 

Puerperal infection 

128 

3,787 

38 

Bohemia; Cases, 65; deaths, 25. 

Bohemia: Cases, 2,108; deaths, 35. 

Slovakia. * 

Scarlet fever _ _ _ 

77 

Smallpox _ ... r 

1 

Trachoma... _ . . ... _ _ 

830 


Moravia: Cases, 322. 

Slovakia: Cases, 491; deaths, 25. 

Russinia: Cases, 111; deaths, 1. 

Tvpboid fever _ . . . 

1,198 

111 

118 

Tvphus fever _ ..... 

1 




EGYPT 

Plague — May 7 -IS, 1926 — Summary . — During the week ended 
May 13, 1926, 11 cases of plague, of which one case occurred at 
Alexandria, were reported in Egypt, making a total of 32 cases re- 
ported from January 1 to May 13, 1926, as compared with 40 cases 
reported during the corresponding period of the preceding year. 

Later occurrence .— Later occurrence of plague in Egypt has been 
reported as follows: Suez — May 16, 1 case with 1 death (bubonic); 
province of Beni-Suef, May 16-20, 5 cases with 4 deaths (bubonic 
and septicemic) ; Province of Minia, May 17, 1 case (bubonic). 

ESTKONIA 

Communicable diseases — March- April, 1926 . — Cases of communi- 
cable diseases have been reported in the Republic of Esthonia, for 
the months of March and April, 1926, as follows: 


Disease 


Cerebrospinal meningitis. 

Diphtheria.- — . 

Leprosy — 

Measles 

Scarlet fever 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever „ 

Typhus fever 


March, April, 
1920 1920 


47 

37 

4 

1 

82 

588 

288 

157 

197 

143 

28 

14 

5 

4 


INDIA 

EpwLemiq plague — Punjab . — Under date of May 8, 1926, epidemic 
s$*&g**a was declared present in the Punjab, India, 'with cases in 
nearly every district of the Province. The greatest prevalence was 
reported in the eastern districts. During the second week in April, 
'1926, 7, 336 ' cases with 5,379 deaths were reported. 
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JAMAICA 

Smallpox (al-astrim) — April 25-May 29, 1926. — During the fire 
weeks ended May 29, 1926, 102 cases of smallpox (alastrim) were 
reported in the island of Jamaica, exclusive of Kingston. No cases 
were reported in Kingston. 

Prevalence of other diseases . — During the period under report other 
diseases were reported in the island, exclusive of Kingston, as fol- 
lows: Chicken pox, 42 cases; tuberculosis (pulmonary), 59 cases; 
typhoid fever, 37 cases. At Kingston the occurrence of the diseases 
named was reported as follows: Chicken pox, 3 cases; tuberculosis 
(pulmonary), 13 cases; typhoid fever, 10 cases. Population of island, 
estimated, 858,118; population of Kingston, census of 1921, 62,707. 

MEXICO 

Anthrax — Vera Cruz , — During the week ended June 6, 1926, a 
fatal case of anthrax was reported at Vera Cruz, Mexico. 

PANAMA CANAL 

Communicable diseases — April, 1926 . — During the month of April, 
1926, communicable diseases were reported in the Canal Zone, and 
at Colon and Panama, as follows: 


Disease 

Canal Zone 

Colon 

Panama 

Infected in 
other localities 

Total 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 


Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 


Deaths 

Chicken pox 

2 




mm 




H 


Diphtheria. 

2 


1 



1 



8 

1 

Dysontery ! 



3 




6 

2 

10 

2 

Hookworm 



4 


31 


38 


73 


Malaria 

25 


1 




17 


43 


Measles . _ r _. , , T 

* 3 


3 


7 


8 


21 


Meningitis 

3 

1 




2 



3 

3 

Mumps 







7 


9 


Pneumonia 1. 


3 


4 


12 


5 


24 

Tuberculosis * 


1 


4 


17 


4 


26 

Whooping cough 

1 

1 

4 


1 


1 


7 

1 


i Only deaths reported. 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER 

The reports contained in the following tables must not be considered as complete or final as regards 
either the lists of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports sue given. 


Reports Received During Week Ended June 25, 1926 1 
CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

India-.,™.. 




Apr. , 18-24, 1926: Cases, 3,514; 

Madras , „ f 

May 9-15...--..— 

2 

1 

deaths, 2,198. 

Rangoon.- — - 

Apr* 18-May S-i- 

94 

, 48 


i From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended June 25, 1926 — Continued 

PLAGUE 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 





May 7-13, 1926: Cases, 11; total 

City— 

Sums . . _ 

May 1C 

1 

1 

Jan. 1-May 13, 1920—32; total 
for corresponding period 1925- 
cases, 40. 

Bubonic. 

Province — 

■Rnni-Snpf 

May 1(V-20 

5 

4 

Bubonic and septicemic. 
Bubonic. 

Arinin .. .! 

May 17 

1 


India 




Apr. 18-24, 1926: Cases, 11,032; 
deaths, 9,068. 

Bombay 

Apr. 25-May 1 

May 9-15 

2 

2 

Karachi _ 

1 


Madras 

Apr. 18-24 

37 

22 

Presidency. 

Punjab District 

Apr. 2-8 

7, 336 
26 

5,379 

Epidemic, May 8, 1926. 

Rangoon 

Apr. 18-May 8 

Apr. 25-May 1 

25 

Siam: 

Bangkok _ , . i 

1 

3 

i 






SMALLPOX 


Algeria: 

Algiers 

May 11-20 

6 



British East Africa: 

Kenya— 

Tanganyika, 

Apr. 11-17 

2 



Canada: 

British Columbia— 

Vftnoomw .. 

May 24-30 

1 



Ontario , ... , 

May 9-29 

25 



Hamilton ... 

Juno 6-12 

1 



China: 

Manchuria — 

May 2-8 




An-phnn _ 

Tdo 

3 


South Manchuria lly. line. 

Do. 

Fushun , 

do 

6 



do 

1 


Do. 

Kungehuling 

do 

1 


Do. 

Liao-yang-.r 

do.. 

1 


Do. 

Mukden 

do 

5 


Do. 

Pcnhslhi,!,, 

do 

2 


Do. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria ... 

Apr. 30-May 13... 

11 

5 

Cairo 

Jan. 8-14. -.1 

5 

1 


Great Britain: 

England and Wales r _ J 

May 16-22 

162 



Leeds .... „J 

May 24-29 

1 



Newcastle-upon-Tyne.. 

.do 

1 



India 




Apr. 18-24, 1926: Canos, 7,330; 
deaths, 1,700. 

Bombay 

Apr. 25-May 1_... 
May 9-15 

34 

19 

K aruchl .. 

17 

7 

Madras. ........................ 

do..... .... 

4 

1 


Rangoon. „ 

Apr. 25-May 8 

June 1-7 

4 

1 


Mexico: 

Guadalajara 


1 


Han Luis Potosi 

May 30-Junc 5.... 


2 


Persia: 

Teheran 

Feb, 28-Mar. 21... 


6 


Portugal: 

Lishnn . 

May 16-29 

17 


Spain: 

Valencia... .., fl 

May 23-29.-*...,.. 

6 

3 


Union of South Africa: 

Orange Free State 

Apr, 25-May 1 



Outbreaks. 







TYPHUS FEVER 


Egypt: 

Alexandria 

Apr. 30-May 6 

1 



E&thonia 

May 6-13 

1 



Union of South Africa: 

Cape Province 

Apr. 30-May 1 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received During Week Ended June 25, 1926 — Continued 

YELLOW FEVER 


Place 

1 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

- Remarks 

Ttrn7.il . , , , 




Mar.-May 17, 1926: 30 cases, 
several deaths in Parahyba; a 
smaller number In Natal. Re- 
ported cheeked May 17, 1926. 






Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to June 25, 1926 1 

CHOLERA 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Chosen.- . 

Qctober-N ovem- 

12 

5 


French Settlements in India 

ber. 1925. 

Dp.c. 1-31 

880 

712 


Tin 

Jan. 1-Mar. 6 

435 

349 


rndio... _ , _ .... 


Oct. 18, 1925, to Jan. 2, 1926: 

Calcutta , M 

Nov. 1-28 

101 

89 

Cases, 21,316; deaths, 12,371 
Jan. 3-Mar. 13, 1926: Cases, 
31,105; deaths, 17,859. Mar. 
21- Apr. 24, 1926; Cases, 26,050; 
deaths, 18,233. 

Dn 

Dan. 

54 

Dn . 

Dee. 27-Jan. 16 


41 

Tin 

Jan. 24-Apr. 3 ’ 

464 

417 

M n .drns , . _ _ _ ^ 

Nov. 15-Jan. 2 

174 

70 

hn 

Jan. 3-Apr. 17 

May 9-15 . 

146 

90 

Dn 

2 

1 


’Rnnffnrvn. 

Nnv. 8-Den. 3_ _ 

4 

4 


Do 

Jan. 24-May 8 

117 

67 


Ttirln-fThinfl. _ , r ... r _. r _ , _ 


Scptembcr-December, 1925: 

Province— 

A rmnrn _ .... 

Sept. 1-30 _ 

2 

2 

Cases, 13; deaths, 7. 

n^ntbodia - 

Den. 1-31 . . _ 

2 

1 


nothin China .. __ r 

Sept. 1-Dcc. 31 

> 6 

4 


Raignn 

2 

2 

Including 100 square kilometers 

Do 

Apr. 5-May 1 

90 

73 

of surrounding country. 
Including Cholcn. 

Tonkin 

Sept. l-Nov. 30 

Aug. 30-0 ct. 12 

Oct, 25-Dec. 26-— 

3 

Japan — 

409 



Do . . . . 

113 



< Do 

Jan. 3 -30— 

13 



Philippine Islands: 

Manila, T - — - _ 

Nov. 9- Jan. 3 

15 

10 


Dn 

Jan. 4-May 1 

1 

28 


Province— 

Hainan 

Nov. 30-Dec. 26— 

29 

25 


Dn 

Jan. 2-16 

1 

1 


Botangas 

Jan. 24-Feb. 20 

13 

13 


RolioL-. — 

Jan. 23-30 

1 

1 


Bulaeatu 

Oct. 38-Nov. 7 

92 

64 


Do 

Nov. 23-Dec. 31— 

200 

88 


Dn 

Jan. 2-30 

6 

6 


Laguna,^ — _ , 

Nov. 23-Dec. 26 

18 

H 



Jan. 24-Feb. 6 

5 

S 


T.nyta . , , r . .... 

Jan. 3-9 1 

2 

2 


Mindoro - 

Dec. 20-31 

35 

30 


Do ! 

Jan. 1-Feb. 13 

64 

55 i 


Nuevsi Fotja- r — 

Nov. 30-Dec, 13— 

7 

5 : 


■pmnpnnga. 

Nov. 1-7 

1 

1 


Do — * 

Nov. 23-Dec. 31—. 

113 

85 


Dn 

Jan. 2-Mar. 3. 

39 

35 


Riznl , _ 

Sept. 27-Nov. 21.. 

Dee 21-30 

75 

21 


Do 

14 

11 


Do . .. . .... _ . 

Jan, 3-Feb. 20 

89 

30 


Romblon 

Nov. 8-Dec. 13 

27 

14 


Russia- - 

May- June 

7 



Do 

July- August 

4 



Siam: 

■Ranglmk , , _ , - . 

Oct.4-Nov.14- — 

108 

68 


Do, rr . 

Nov. 22-Dee. 26— 

270 

349 


Dn , ,. - 

. Dec. 27-Mar. 13— 

398 

275 


Dn 

, Mar. 21-27 

90 

52 


Do 

. Apr. 4-29 

211 

120 


On vessel: 

, Ont.3 r . 

9 

. Arrived at Bangkok, Siam: 

- n t 

Ship Sclandia- 

. Apr.15— 

1 


Cases In coolie passengers. 

. Landed at .Singapore, Straits Set- 





tlements. 


i From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to June 25, 1926 — Continued 

PLAGUE 


Place 


Date 


Oases 


Deaths 


Remarks 


Argentina 

Buenos 4ires _ 


Jan. 24-30.. 


Azores: 

St. Michaels 

Belgium: 

Vtlvorde 

Brazil: 

Bahia 

Do 

Santos 

Sao Paulo 

British East Africa: 
Kenya— 

Kisumu 

Do 

Uganda Protectorate.... 

Do 

Canary Islands: 

La Laguna 

Las Palmas - 

Do 

Santa Cruz do Tenerife.. 

Do 

Celebes: 

Makassar 

Ceylon: 

Colombo 

Do 

Do 

China: 

Nanking 

Ecuador; 

Ambato 

Eloy Alfaro 

Guayaquil 


Jan. 17-Apr. 3_. 
Dec. 1-8 


Latacunga 

Recreo (country estate) 

Egypt 

Alexandria 

Beni-Suof 

Do 

Fayoum Province 

Gharbia Province 

Minia Province 

^ Suez... 

Greece: 

Athens 

Do 

Herakleion 

Patras 

Hawaii Territory 

Hawaii— 

Honokaa 

Kakuihaela 

Paauilo 


India 

Bombay. 

Do.. 

Calcutta. 

Karachi. 

, Do.. 

Madras Presidency. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

ijab District. 

‘ 


Nov. 8-Dec. 28... 
Dec. 27-Jan. 30- . 

Dec. 8-21 

Reported Mar. 25. 


Nov. 22-Dec. 5..., 
Jan. 31-Mar. 20.., 
Sopt. 1-Dec. 31— 
Jan 1-Feb. 28. 


Dec. 24 

do 

Jan. 7 

Dec. 18-27 

Dec. 28-Fob. 1... 

Dec. 29-Feb. 2 j 

Nov. 15-Dec. 5— 
Doc. 27-Jan. 16... 
Jan. 24-Apr. 24.„. 

Nov. 15-Apr. 24. 


Mar. 31 

Jan. 1-15 

Nov. l-Doc. 1- 
Jan. l-May 15- 


Apr. 12..., 
Jan. 1-15.. 


Mar. 10-Apr. 22. 

Nov. 18 

May 16-20 

Dec. 3-9 

Mar. 9-30 

Mar, 4-May 17- 
Mar. 27-May 10- 


No v. 1-30 

Jan. l-Mar. 31... 

Fob. 4 

Nov. 13-Doc. 12.. 
Feb. 2 


Mar. 16. 
Mar. 19. 


Doc. 6-32 

Jan. 3-May 1 

Dee. 0-12 

Nov. j-Dec. 19- 
Feb. 21-May 15. 
Oct. 25-No v. 7.. 

Nov. 15-21 

Dec. 20-26 

Jan. 6- Apr. 21— 

Apr. 2-B 

Oct, 25. Dec, 26- 
Dcc. 27-May 8- 


159 


426 

143 


21 

18 

1 

1 

4 

3 

24 

11 

75 

41 

35 

22 

308 

64 

1,417 

846 

7,336 

5,379 

23 

15 

150 

138 


Jan. 24-30, 1926: 0 cases, occur- 
ring in interior Provinces of 
Salta and Santa Fo. 


Netherlands East Indies. 

1 plague rodent. 

Fob. 14-20, 1926: 2 plague rodents. 
Prevalent, 


Rats taken, Nov. 1-Dec. 31, 1925, 
49,370; rats found infected, 281, 
Rats taken, Jan, 1-May 15, 
1920: 93,539; rats found infected, 
666 . 

Present. 

Jan. 1-Dec. 9, 1925; Cases, 138, 
Jan. 1-May 13, 1920; Oases, 32. 


Including Piraeus, 
On island of Crete. 


1 plague-infected rodent found 
near Hamaktia Mill Oo. 

1 death, suspected plague. 


Jan. 29, 1926; Plague-infected rat 
found in vicinity. 

Oct 38, 1925-Jan, 2. 1926; Cases, 
15,135; deaths, 10,677. Jan, 3- 
Mar. 13, 1926; Oases, 53,663; 
deaths, 4L553. Mar. 21-Apr, 
24, 1920: Cases, 63,583; deaths, 
43,425. 


Epidemic, May 8, 1020. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to June 25, 1926— Continued 
PLAGUE— Continued 


Place 


Date 


Deaths 


Remarks 


Indo-China 

Province— 

Cambodia 

Cochin China.. 
Saigon 

Iraq: 


Sept. 1-Nov. 30... 

Sept. 1-Dee. 31 

Apr. 5-11 


13 

15 

1 


13 

33 


September-December, 1925: 
Cases, 28; deaths, 26. 


Bagdad 

Do 

Java: 

Batavia _ n _ 

Dec. 13-Jan. 2 

Jan. 10- Apr. 17 

Oct. 24-Nov. 6 

Nov. i4rJan. 1 

Jan. 2-Mar. 12 

7 

111 

94 

315 

483 

Cl 

3 

61 

89 

297 

468 

60 

166 

198 

Do 

Bn _ 

Do-— 

Chorihon. _ 

Mar. 19-Apr. 23- 
Sept. 27-Oct. 17 

Bn 



Do 

Jap 3- Mar. 


191 

Djokjakarta T .— , 

Oct. 20-No V. 9 



Kediri 

Dec. 7 



Koemmcan 

Dec. 27-.Tan. 16. _ 


114 

Tin 

Feb. 7-Mar. 6 


103 

Pekalongan 

Sept. 27-Oct. 17— 


42 


Nov. 8-Dec. 26 - 


252 

Do 

Feb. 14-Mfir. 6 


90 

Prnhnlinggn 

Feb. 12 — 



B.«mniha r ng'' 

Oct. 20 - 




Oct 31 Bee 26 

59 

59 

Do 

Dec. 27-Apr. 10. 

46 

46 

, Tcgal 

Sept. 27-Oet. 17— 

6 

6 

Bn 

Nov. 8-Dec. 26 


31 

Bn 

Feb. 21-Mar. 6— - 


11 

Madagascar 




Province— 




Ambositra 

Dec. 16-31 

9 

7 

Bo 

Jan. 1-15 

2 

2 

Port Dauphin ^ 

Sept. 16-30 

6 

3 

Do. 7 .. 

Jah. 18-Mar. 15 

4 

4 

Itasy 

Sept. i6-Oct.30._- 

20 

20 

Do 

Nov. 10-Dec. 31... 

34 

34 

Bn 

Jan. 1-15 

29 

29 

Bn 

Feb. 1-15 

2 9 

29 

Moramanga 

Sept. 16-Dec. 31 

49 

48 

Bn 

Jah. 1-Mar. 31 

56 

52 

Tananarive - 




Town— 




Tamatavc (Port)- 

Sept. 16-Nov. 30. . 

42 

11 

Do - 

Feb. 1-Mar. 15—- 

5 

3 

Tananarive - -- -- - 

Sept. 16-30 

2 

•2 

Bn 

Nov. 1-30 

11 

11 

Do 

Jan. 1-Mar. 31 

38 

37 

Mauritius Island 

Sept. 29-Dec. 26- 

21 

18 

Moca-.-- — — — — . 

Dec. 1-31 

2 

2 

Pamplemousscs 

Oct. 1-Nov. 30 — 

3 

2 

Port Louis. 

Oct. 1-Dec. 31 

13 

9 

pjvi&im dn Rem part _ 

October--. 

2 


Morocco: 



* 

Tangier 

May 9-1 5 

1 

1 

Nigeria : ' 

Aug. 1-Dec. 31 — 

594 

447 

Bn i 

Jan. 1-31 

24 

21 

Persia: 




Teheran 

Oct. 21-Nov, 21-.- 


12 

Pern - _ 




■parreenfl. and Suprt 

Mar. 1-21 

4 i 

6 

nfi.nnte , . .... 

do 

1 1 


OfMW* “ -x 

* do , 



’ Casoas 

do - 

15 

5 

OhioTnyo , 

—do ... ■ 


4 

Bbimbnto , , 

do 

16 

8 

Chincha 

do 

14 

5 


do__ — — 

12 


- x- 

rsutorvo -- r --- - 

do - 



Huiinho 

Jan, 26 

15 


Lftorgppiflrna, . _ 

TVfa,r. T-31 _ 

6 


Tfima x - - - 

-Ten 1-31 - 

20 


IliTrftfttlrtA ~ - 

do ... — .. 



Dd 

Mar. 1-31 




Province. 


Epidemic in 1 locality. 
Do. 


Epidemic. Port. 
Do. 


Nov. 1-Dee. 31, 1925: Cases, G32; 
deaths, 593. Ian. 1-31, 1926: 
Cases, fill; deaths, .565. Mar. 
1-31, 1926: Cases, 186; deaths, 
179. 


Sept. IG-Nov. 30, 1625: Cases, 
368; deaths, 341. Doc. 10-31, 
1925; Cases, 152; deaths* 343. 
Jan. l-Mar. 31, 1928*. Cases, 
653; deaths, 554. 


January-March, 1926: Cases, 383; 
deaths, 148. 

Present. 


Country estates. 

Present 

Port 60 miles north of Callao. 

In hospital. Some cases in Prov- 
ince. _ 

12 or 15 cases reported unoffi- 
cially. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to June 25, 1926 — Continued 
PLAGUE— Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Peru— Continued 

Moro _ _ __ 

Mar. X— 31 



Present. 

Otuzco 

do - 

1 


■Pr»r*,\STTin.VO 

do 

2 

I 


SriUvprrv _ 

do 

5 

2 


San Pablo 

do 



Do, 

Truulio.- 

do 

15 

5 

Russia ' __ 

May- June. 

G7 



Do ..... 

July 1-Dec. 31 

September -Octo- 
ber. 

Aug. 23-Dec. 26— 
Dec. 27-Jan. 30 

250 



Senegal . _ _ _ 

45 

25 


Siam . 


53 


Do _ . .... 

10 

9 


Banglrolr 

Nov. 15-28 

3 

3 


Do _____ 


38 

33 


Hn 

Feb. 7-20 

[ U 

5 


Bn 

Feb. 28-May 1 

Nov, l-Bno T 5_ 

8 

5 


Straits Settlements; 

Singapore 

8 

3 


Bn 

Jan. 3-Mar. 20 

3 

3 


Syria: 

Beirut _ _ . r _ 

Nov. 11-20 

1 



Do 

Jan. 21-31,. 

1 



Union of South Africa . 




Mar. 7-13, 1926: Cases, 3; Euro- 
pean, 2. Mar. .21-27, 1026: 
Cases, 12; deaths, 4, Apr. 4-17, 
1926. Cases, 7; deaths, 4, 

Native. 

European. f 

Native. On farm. 

Capo Province __ 

Apr. 4-10 

1 

1 

Orador.Ic d i'sf.ii nt 

Apr. 11-21 

3 

3 

Kimberley district 

Dee. 13-19 

1 

Middloburg district 

Steynsburg district 

Dec. C-12— 

1 


Nov. 15-21 

1 


Winburg district 

Fob. 21-27 

1 


Orange Free State 




Mar. 14-Apr. 10, 1920: Cases, 11; 

deaths, 6, 

In native. 

Native. On farm. 

Boshof district 

Nov. 29-Dcc. 5_— 

1 

| 

BolhaviUe district 

Dec. 6-12 

I 

1 

Bradfort district, 

Mar. 28-Apr, 3 

Mar. 21-27 

1 

1 

Grandfort district 

3 

1 

European, m same family, pneu- 




Hoopstad district 

Kroonstad district 

Mar. 7- Apr. 17 

Mar. 14-20 

30 

i 

5 

monic. 

Native, On farm. 

Winburg district,. 

Mar. 14-Apr. 3„— 

It 

ij 

On vossoi; 

Steamship Old . 



Jan. 29, 1926. Plague rat. At 
Buenaventura, Colombia. Hat 
was killed while jumping 
ashore from vessel. 






SMALLPOX 


Algeria: 

Algiers 

Nov. 21-1)00.31... 
Jan. 1-10 

377 

04 

87 

1 

11 


Do - 


Do ... 

ffikMiB 


Arabia: 

Aden . 


Do 

Jan. 10-May 15". ."I 

1 

1 

Argentina; 

Rosario „ .... 

Australia: 

Queensland— 

Brisbane.-, ........ 

Doc. 9-15 

X 

Azores: 

Fayal Island 

Fob. 2-Apr f 20 , 


Horta 

Apr. 26 



Bahamas...,, 

Feb. 23 . 



Brazil: 

Manaos 

Doc. 1~3L_ .. 


12 

145 

13 

72 

» 28 
224 

do ; 

Jpn. 1-M.ar. 31.... 


Para «... 

Jan. lo-Ma’y ID." II 

Nov. 1-28 

Don. 6-26 

38 

134 

66 

279 

Rio do Janeiro 

do 

Do. 

Dee. 27- Apr. 3 



Imported, 


Present. Reported as alastrim. 
Present, 

In Nassau district. Stated to 
have boon imported. 


June 27, 1025-Mar, 20, 
Cases, i,080; deaths, 680. 


1920; 
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CfiOLEfcA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 26,' 1925, to June 25, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

British East Africa: 




Kenya 

Mombasa 

Nov. 15-Dec. 19— 

14 

6 

"Do 

Dec. 27-Mar. 20 

2 



Apr 11—17 

2 



Feb. 21-27 

1 


Uganda Protectorate 

Sept. 1-0 et. 31 

Feb. 1-28 

8 

1 

4 

British South Africa: 





Jan. 5-11 

2 



Nov. 13-Dee. 23 

3 










Calgary , 

Dec. 13-19 

1 


British Columbia— 





Jan. 4-Mav 30... 

3 



| 

B 

k 

2 







Dee. 13-19 

2 


Do 

Jan. 3-Apr. 19 

16 

1 

New Brunswick— 





Dec. 6-13 

1- 


Ontario 




Admaston „ - 


16 


Alice and Fraser 

Feb. 1-28 

6 


King . 

do 

7 


Wilmot- 

do 

6 


Belleville 

do 

4 


Hamilton 

June 6-12 

1 


Kingston.., 

Mar. 8-May 15 

2 


Kitchener 

do 

26 


North Ray 

Feb. 14-Mar. 14. 

7 



Dec, 0-12—* 

2 



Jan. 3-May 29 

3 


Sarnia 

Mar. 14— May 8 

9 


T oi onto 

Dee. 27-Tan. 2 

1 


Do 

Jan. 3-May 15.— 

31 


Trenton ___ 

Jan. 3-Apr. 17..^.. 

’ vl'$ 


Saskatchewan 



Moose Jaw 

.Tan. 3-Mar. 20 

2 


Regiha 

Jan. 24-May 1 

5 


Saskatoon * . - . . - 

Feb. 14-20 

1 


Ceylon: 




Colombo 

Dec. 6-12 

1 


Do... 

Jan. 3~Feb. 6 

5 


Chile: 

■ 



Punta Arenas.. _ ^ 

Doe. 13-26 


s 

Do 



4 

China: 




Amoy 

Oct. 25-Dec. 19 


1 

Do „ _ 

Jan. 10- Apr. 17 


35 

Astung ... 

Doc. 7-20 

2 ’ 

♦ - 

Do 

Mar. 21-May 16... 

9 


Changsha 

Feb. 21-27 



Chungking .. 

Nov. 15-17 



Do 

Feb. 28-Apr. 3 



Foochow 

Nov. 1-May i... 



Hankow 

Nov. 14-Dee. 26... 

4 


Do 

Jan. 10-Mar. 6.... 

3 


Hongkong 

Nov. 22-Dec. 26 

4 


Do 

Jan. 3-Apr. 24 

19 

9 

Manchuria — 




An-shan * 

Dap. 6-12 

1 


. - Do 

Jan. 10-May 8 

15 


Changchun /, 

do 

51 


Dairen 

Oct. 19-Dec. 27 

73 

15 

Do 

Dec". 28-Apr. ll'”I 

90 

28 

Fushun 

Jan. 17-May 8 

7 


Harbin 

Jan. i-May 6 

38 

■ 

Ka!*yuan 

Jan. 10-May 8 

8 


Kungehuling 

Lio-yaag - 

Jan. 31-May 

Jan. 17-May S 

4 

7 


Mukden 

Oct. 24-Nov. IS— 

1 


Do. 

Jan. 24-May 8 ; 

9 



Remarks 


Sept, 13-Jan. 2: In 7 Provinces, 
1S6 cases. Jan. 3-May 29, 1926*. 

Jan.ISjay 1, 1926: Cases, 70. 
Prom Drumheller, vicinity of 
Calgary. 


Jan. 3-May 8, 1926: Cases, 78. 


Dec. 1-31, 1925: Cases, 32. 

3-May S, 1926: Cases, 269. 
Township. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 


Jan. 


Jan. 3-May 8, 1928: Cases, l&L 


Port case. 


Present. 

Da 

Do. 

Da 


South Manchuria Railway. 
Da 
Da 
Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Da 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to June 25, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 


Place 


Date 


Cases 


Deaths 


Remarks 


C h i na— Continued . 


M *nehuria— Continued. 


Prmhsihn 

May 2-8 

2 


Supillg TTai 

Mar. 14-May 1 

4 


Tiph-lrng . 

Oct. 26-Nov. 15... 

2 



Apr. 18-24 

1 


Nanking 

Nov. 21-Dec. 26 



Do 

Dec. 27-May 8 



Shanghai 

Oct. 25-Jan.~2 

37 

36 

li 

Jan. 3-May 1 

64 

143 

flwatow. .. .. ... 

Nov. 22-May 8 


Tientsin 

Nov. l~Dec/l9 

2 


T)n 

Jan. 23-May 8 

3 


Chosen- 




Chinampo. 

Apr. 1-30 

1 


Seishin-I 

Jan. l-Apr. 30 

61 

34 

Seoul .... _ . , 

Apr. 1-30 

1 

Curacao 

May 3-9- - 

1 



Dec. 3-31 

5 

2 

Do 

Jan. 8-14. 

2 

1 

Do 

Jan. 29-May 13—. 

81 

17 

Cairo 

Dec. 25-31 

14 


Do 

Jan. 1-14 

8 

i 

Port Said - 

Feb. 26-Mar. 4 

1 


Esthonia 




France. .. , 




Do 

Jan. i-Feb. 28 

90 


Havre 

Jan. 25-31 


9 

Paris 

Mar.l-Apr. 30— 

II 

2 

St. Elienne _ 

Apr, 17-30 

1 

1 

French Settlements in India. .. 

Jan. 3-Mar. C 

167 

159 

Gold Coast - 

September, Dc- 

58 

5 


comber. 



Tin 

Jan. l-Feh.28— 

133 

5 

Great Britain: 



England and Wales 




Bradford 

May 2—15- -------- 

3 


Wnll _ 

Dec. 27-Jan. 23 

29 


Dn 

Feb. 7-Mar. 27.— 

9 


Leeds _ 

Jan. 14-May 29.... 

5 


London 

Jan. 31-Feb. 6 


1 

Ne wcastle-on-Tyne 

Nov. 29-Dec. 19- 

0 


Do 

Dec. 27-May 29— 

44 

1 

Nottingham 

Nov, 22-Dec. 26- 

- 9 


Do 

Doc. 27-Apr. 24 

8 


Sheffield 

Nov. 22-Dec. 12— 

7 


1)0 

Dec. 20-26 — 

3 


Do 

Dec. 27-Mar. 20— 

18 


Do 

Apr, 25-May 8.— 

3 


South Shields 

Feb. 9 



Greece 




Athens * 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31.— 

18 

1 

Do 

Jan. 1-Mar. 31*... 

87 

6 

KAlamuta 

MarJl-7 

1 


Saloniki 

Fob.lO-Apr, 12-... 


0 

Guadeloupe (West Indies) - 




India . ... 




Bombay . 

Nov. 8-Dec. 26 

26 

20 

Do 

Doc. 27-May 1 — 

415 

221 

Calcutta — 

Nov. 8-Dec. 26.— 

48 

20 

Do 

Dec. 27-Apr. 3.— 

620 

397 

Karachi 

Nov. 1-21 

23 


Do 

Nov. 29-Dee. 5 

4 

2 

Do — . — „ 

Dec. 13-19 

3 


Do „ 

Dec. 29-May 15— 

176 

53 

Madras 

Nov. 15-Dec. 26- 

17 

5 

Do 

Dec. 27-May 15— 

102 ■ 

29 

Rangoon ... 

Oct, 25-Doc, 26 

7 

1 

Do 

Dee. 27-Jan, 16 

13 

1 

Do 

Jan. 24-Mai, 0 

| 70 

17 

Do — 

1 MAr. 21- May 8.... 

! 33 

10 


South Manchuria Railway. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


Cases, foreign only. 
Prevalent. 


From Trinidad. 


November, 1925: Oases, 3. 
Septcnibor-Decembcr, 1925: 
Oases, 253. 


Nov lO-Dee. 2G, 1925: Oases, 790; 
Dee. 27-May 22, 1926; Cases, 
4,806. 


Reported present in severe form. 
Oet. 1-31, 1926; Oases, 16. 


From Patras. 

Apr. 23~May 3t, 1920; 1 case* 
Alnstrim. 

Oet. 18-Dcc. 26, 3026; Oases, 
19,472; deaths, 4,440, Dec. 27, 
1925-Apr. 24, 1926: Oases, 

114,490; deaths, 20,048. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to June 25, 1926— Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 

> Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 





September-December, 1925; 

Province— 

Sept. 1-Dec. 31 — 

232 

44 

Cases, 534; deaths, 110. 


do 

84 

34 



do 

106 

51 



Dec. 21-27 

2 

1 


Do 

Jan. 1-Mar. 28, 

14 

2 

Including 100 square kilometers 

Tonkin - 

Sept. 1-Dec. 31 

153 

2 

of surrounding country. 

Iraq: 

Nov. 1-Dec. 26 

19 

15 

Sept. G-Oct. 17, 1925: Cases, 81; 

^Do 

i Dec. 27-May 1 

27 

14 

Deaths, 40. 


i do 

70 

60 


Italy 


Aug. 2, 1925-Jan. 2, 1926: Cases, 
52. Jan. 3-Mar. 27, 1926: Cases 
38. 


Feb. 15-28 

7 

1 

Do 

Apr. 27-May 2 

Jan. 21-Feb. 10 

4 



4 




Oct. 12-25 

1 



Do 

Feb. 22-28 

1 j 


Occurring in consular district* 





Nov. 29-Dec. 26, 1925: Cases, 95. 

Kingston - - - 

Nov. 29-Dec. 26—, 

43 


Dec. 27, 1925-Apr. 24, 1926: 
Cases, 509. Reported as alas- 
trim. 

Reported as alastrim. 

Do. 

Do 

Dec. 2 7- Jan. 30 

48 


Da 

Feb. 28-Apr. 24 i 

Mar. 14-May 1 

36 


Do. 

Japan; 

Robe, _ _____ 

4 



Pfih. 15-25 . 

2 



Taiwan 

Nov. 11-Dee, 10— 

3 



Do 

Mar. 21-31 

3 



Ynkoho.ma 

Dec. 14-20 

1 



Do_ 

Feb. 23-Apr. 24. ,, 

Oct. 24-Dec. 25 

73 

12 


Java: 

Batavia _ 

8 



Feb. 20-Mar. 19— 

6 



,.,.1 


I - 



Cheribon._!!rr!r^5^ 



2 



Do._ 

Jan. 31-Feb. 6 


1 


East Java and Madoera 

Mar. 28-Apr. 10— 

9 



Eraksaan. ........ h . ^ 

Oct. n-iTw^-„ 

11 



Malang . 

Oct. 11-Dec. MU., 

3 



Do 

Dec. 27- Jan. is 



North Bantam, 

Oct. 4-17 .** 

A ,1 AC Ait 

4 



Fekalongan 

Pontianak 

UCt, 

Jan. 31-Feb. 6 

1 

I 


Probolinggo. . , r . . 

Oct, 11-17 

i 



Serang — 

Feb. 14-27. 

5 



South Bantam,.,, 

Smrabava . 

Feb. 23-Mar. 27— _ 
Oct. Xl-Dec. 26- 

1 

633 

104 


Do 

Dec. 27-Mar. 13— 

141 

43 


TogaJ. . ... . 

not. 4-m 

9 

1 


Latvia 




December, 1925: Cases, 3. 

Malta 

Nov. 1-Dec. 21 

21 

3 

Do 

Jan. 1-Ffih, 2ft 

20 j 


Martinique, 

May 101.'. 

* 

Prevalent. 

Port da Franco 

Apr. 11-May 1 

6 


Alastrim. 

July-September, 1925: Deaths, 
1,157. 

Mexico 



Aguascalientes _ _ 

Dec. 13- Jan. 2 ... 

4 

3 

7 

Do 

Jan. 3-30._ r . 


Do 

Feb. 14-May 22... 


18 


Camargo 

May 22. _ 

2 


Chihuabna. 

May 0-17 

7 



Ciudad Juarez 

May 9-24 


2 


Durango 

Dec. 1-31 


1 


Do 

Jan. 1-31 ... 


2 


Guadalajara 

5 

| 


28 


Mexico City 

Nov, 28-Dec. 5 

1 

Including municipalities in Fed- 
eral District. 

Do. 

Do 

Jan. 3-May 22 

34 

1 


Saltillo ^ , , 

Apr. 4-10..'. - 


San Luis Potosi— .» 

Jan. 17-Mar, 20., 


53 

44 

l 


Do_ 




^Tamtaco..,. 


l 


3 S 0 " ::::: 

Jan. 2-Mar. 10. .11 

Nov. 1-Dec. 31 

8 



Torreon 

hi 

00 

i 


Do. 4.— „ 

Jan. 1-May 31 



¥er a Cruz , 

Mar. 29- Apr. 4 

6 ! 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 
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Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to June 25, 1926 — Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continued 


Place 

Date 

Oases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Netherlands: 

Ian, 30-Mar. 6 

2 

1 


Nigeria. .. _ 


Aug. 1-Dec. 31, 1925; Oases, 389; 
deaths, 0. 

Do _ 

Jan. 1-31 

135 

1 

Palestine: 

TTfthrnn 

Jan. 26-Feb. 2S 

3 


Jerusalem _ 

F*h 1-9ft 

1 



Tiherfas 

Feb. 9-15 _ 

1 



Persia: 

Teheran _ _ 

July 23-Dec. 22 


775 


Do 

Dec. 23-Mar. 21 


105 


Peru: 

Arequipa 

Oct. 1-Dec. 31 


2 


Poland.. " 




Nov. 1-28, 1925: Oases, 9. Jan. 

1-Mar. 27, 1926; Oases, 20. 

Mar. 1-28, 1926: Deaths, 6. 

Portugal 




Listhrm. _ . __ 

Oct. 4—31 

124 


Do 

Nov. 16-Dec. 27— 

60 


Do 

Nov. 14-Dec. 26.-. 

187 


Tin 

Dec. 27-May 29— 
Nov. 22-Dec. 19— 

159 

32 


Oporto . __ . 

2 

3 


Do 

Dec. 27-May 15— 
August-October 

5 

1 


■Rn mania 

3 


Russia. .. _ ..... ... 



May-Juno, 1925: Oases, 2,333, 
July 1-Dec. 31, 1925: Oases, 
4,019. 

Senegal: 

Dakar. _ 

Apr. 19-25 

1 


Sifim 




July IS^Sept. 5, 1925: Oases 21: 
deaths, 6. 

Ermgknlr 


3 

1 

Tin 

Dec. 26-Mar. 6 

81 

37 

hn 

Mar. 14- A nr. 10 


18 


Sierra Leone: 

TCnnno district n 


5 


Spain: 

Madrid 

Yftar 1Q9J1 


T 


Dn 

Jan. fcQfcukjLL. Tf > ., 




Nov. 29-Dee. 5. _ 


2 


Do 



1 




i 


Tin , 

S iJJii XI : 

i 



Dn 


HI 



DO 

Feb. 14-May 29— 

Mar. 28-Apr. 3 

22 

3 


Straits Settlements: 

PAnang 


1 



Dec. 20-261 

1 



'TV* . in - - 

Jan. 10-Mar. 27- 

8 

2 


Sumatra: 

Feb. 14-27— 

2 


Switzerland 




June 28-Nov. 21, 1925: Oases, 62; 
Dec. 27, 1925-Apr. 3, 1920: 
Oases, 51, 

Lucorna - 

WSMBMSm 

mmn 


Tin 


H 


Knrlnh 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 



Syria; 

Damascus,-— . 

MfiKBS . 

H 



Trinidad (West Indies): 

Pprt of Spain. r 

Jan. l^Apr.3 — 

12 



UMnolitania. ... . _ 

July 1-Dec. 31 

34 




Jan. l-Fcb. 28 

12 






Jan. 1-Mar. 3t, 1926: Oases, 123, 

Tunis- «... 

Nov. 21-30 

2 


Tin ,.. . , 


10 

1 


DO 


7 

1 


Turkey: 

Onnstantlnonlft _ ..... 

Mar. 9-23 

2 

3 



Jan. 17-23. 

Outbreaks^ 





Do, 




Do. 

Ladybrand district.—— 




Do. 

Tteoswl- 
Be^fest district 

^ do. — _ n ~, 



! 

Do, .< 

'Do.- 

Germiston district. 

Pretoria district- 

Tan, %-Q_ 

mmr * 


Dec. 6-12- 



Outbreaks, In native com- 

‘On v wwrf . . 4rT _ TrV - - 

Feb. 

2 

ry~ il, 

, MSxSfsteamer Mctofceamna, at 
Portal Ensenada* Mexico. 
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Jttne 25, 192G 


CHOLERA, PLACrUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 26, 1925, to June 25, 1926 — Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER 


Place 

Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

Algeria: 

Algiers 

Nov. 1-Dec. 20 

2 



Do- - 

Jan. 1-Apr. 10 

13 



Argentina-: u 

Oct. 13-Dec. 31 

2 



Bulgaria.. - 

Sept. 1-Dec. 31— 
Jan. i-Feb. 28 

50 

3 


Do 

112 




Dec. 25-31 

1 



Do 

Jan.S-14 — 

2 



Canary Islands. 

Santa Cruz de Tenerife 

Chile 

■ Mar. 8-14 

1 






Dec. 15-31, 1925: Cases, 46. Jan. 

ftr-hart . 

; Dec. 15-31— 

1 


1-15, 1926: Gases, 23. 

T>A ... 

Jan. 1-15. 

1 



do 

2 




Apr. 11-May 15- 
Dec. 15-31 

5 




1 




do 

24 


i 

Concepcion 

do 

6 




do - 

1 




do 

5 



Pen co. 7. 

do 

2 




do . . . 

17 




do 

1 




do 

1 



Valparaiso. - 

Nov. 29- Jan. 2 

5 

2 


*Do 

Jan. 3-Mar. 27 

4 



China: 

Antung. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 27... 

5 

1 


Hn 

Jan, 4-May 10 .. 

38 



Hnngkr>ng ... 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 

1 



Manchuria— 

Harhin 

Dec. 17-Feb. 4 

3 



Do 1 

A pi . 2-S 

Mar. 14-20 

1 



Shanghai ! 

1 



Choson„ I_, 




Jan. 1-31, 1926: Cases, 70; deaths, 
7. 

Czech , oslovaMa ii --- ! .u;---— -J 

% 

1 

1 

146 

1 

On • 1 

Jan. 1-Feb. 28 

67 



Egypt: 

Jan. 8-Feb. 25 __ 

2 

l 

1 1 i 


Tin 

Apr. 30-May 6 

Nov. 5-Dec. 16 



Cairo 

3 

2 


Port Said - ----- 

Nov. 19-25-.- 

1 



Do 

Mar. 12-May 1(5—. 

3 



Esthon ia „ „ - - 

Jan, 1-Apr. 30 

23 



Finland- — - - 



October, 1925: 1 case. 

TTranefi 

July-October- 

4 


Greece ... 


1 

December, 1925: Cases, 12. 

Athens - 

Nov. 1-30 

n 

2 ! 

Do ...... 

Jan, 1-Mar. 31 

45 

9 1 


RnTnniki 


t 


Do 

Feb, 2-Apr. 19 

4 



Hungary— — 



November- December, 1925: 

Ireland: 

Cork County- 

Cork. _ ^ IT 

Dec, 20-Jan. 1 ,J 

2 


Cases, 16. Jan. 1-31, 1926: 
Cases, 6. 

Do 

Jan. 2-8 ------ 

5 



Do 

May 2-8 

1 



Dumanway... 

Nov. 14.. 

1 



Galway County 

Oct. 17 

1 



Kerry County— 

Listowel *. - „ 

Mar. 7-13 . 

1 


Rural district. 

Tipperary County— 

Cashel District 

May 9-15 

1 



Wexford County— 

. Gorev . 


1 


Do. 

Italy 

Feb. 21-Mar. 27 

38 


Latvia — — 

October-December 

12 



Do. 

Feb. 1-Mar. 31 

20 



Riga i 

Oct. 1-31 

2 



Lithuania. . j.. ri . 



September-Docember, 1925: 
Oases, 26; deaths, 1. Jan. 1- 
Feb.28, 1926: Cases, 62; deaths. 






97387° — 26 5 



June 25, 1926 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW 

FEVER— Continued 

BepoHs Received from December 2G, 1925, to J an© 25, 1926 : — Continued 
TYPHUS FEVER — Continued 

Place Date Cases Deaths I ' Remarks 


Mexico 

Aguascahcnles--.. Dec. 14-19 

Do May 2-8 

Durango Doc. 1-31 

Do Jan. t-31 

Guadalajara Dec. S~23 

Do.... Dee. 29-Jan. 4 

Mexico City Nov. 22-Dec. 26... 

Do Dec, 27-Mar 20... 

Do Mar. 28- Apr. 10. ~ 

Do.; * Apr. 25-May 1 

San Luis Potosi Fob. G-13 «. . 

Tampico... Dec. 21-Jpn. 10 

Torreon November, 3925 

Vera Cruz Feb. 12 

Morocco Augusi-Deeember 

Do Jan. 1-Fob. 28 

Norway 


July-Septemhcr, 1925: Deaths, 
90 , { 


50 Including mu nidpali ties in Fed- 

eral District. 

89 Do. 

11 Do. 

10 Do, 


Palestine: 

Ekron Mar. 30-A.pr. 5 

Gaza Dec. 18 

Haifa Mar. 10- May 10... 

Jaila Dec. 1-7 

Do Fob. 23-Mar. 1 

Nazareth Nov. 3-9 

Bamleh Mar. 16-22 

Safed Nov. 24-30 

Tol-Aviv do 

Do Mar. 9-15 

Tiberias do 

Peru: 

Arequipa— Oclobcr-Decembcr „ 

Do - — Feb. 1-Mar. 31 

Poland Oct, H-Jan. 2 

Do Jan. 3-Mar. v i7 

Rumania 

Constantsa Feb. 1-Mar, 10.... 


Novcmbcr-Deecmber* 1025: 
Cases, 2. 


Tunisia* 

Tunis Mar. 21-M ay 10. . . 

Turkey: 

Constantinople Jan. 24-30 

Do Feb. 9-Mar. 31 ( 

Union of South Africa . 


July l-Dec. 31, 1925: Cases* 348; 

2 deaths, 4b Ian. Web, 28, 

1926: Cases, 324; 2L 

Mny-June, 1025: Cases, 10,680. 

July X-Doc, 31, 1925: Cases, 

31,253, Jim. i-Mar. 31, 192(1* 
Cases, 130. 


Capo Province Det. 1-31 . 

Do Nov. 8-Dec, 81- 

Do. a Jan. 1-Mar. 31:. 

Do .. . Apr. 30-May 1.. 

Orahamstown Jan. 24-30 

Kimberley district. Apr. 11-17 

Middleburg district Dec. 0-12 

Molteno district..*.,.-. do... 

Steynsburg district..... db.„ 

Natal... Oct. 1-Dec. 5.... 

Do Jan. 1-Mar. 31.. 

Durban. Jan. 3-Apr. 24... 

Port Shepstone Apr. 4-10 

Orange Free state Nov. 29-Dec. 5. . 


October, 1025: Cases, 88; deaths, 
7 (colored). Cases, Europeans, 
7. December, 1925: Oases, 78; 
deaths, 9. Colored: Cases, 73; 
deaths, 9. Jan. i-Mar, 31, 
1928: Danes, 200; deaths, 29; 
Apr. 4>24, 1926; Outbreaks. 
Colored. 


Outbreaks in four districts, in 
10 localities , 

i At Boaconsftekt location, 

| European. On farm. 

Outbreaks. 

Bo, 


[ Outhr^i 
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June 29, 1020 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER. AND YELLOW 

FEVER — Continued 

Reports Received from December 20, 1025, to June 25, 1020 — Continued 


TYPH ITS FEVER— Contin ued 


f~ 

f 

Place ! Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Remarks 

r- 

Natal—Ccntin vpli. 

Transvaal, c 1 

Do / 

J 

Cct. 1-31 

Tice.. 1-31 

1 

18 

9 

3 

1 

Outbreak. On farm. 

Jan 1-Mar. 21, 1926: Cases, 105; 
deaths, 18, 

do,.t 

Joha&nesbUi'p district - - 

*- .Plo^mhof district 

Yugoslav ili 

Feb. 1-Mar. 31—. 

Mar. 1-20 

Dee. 27-Jan. 2 

4 






YELLOW FEVER 


*Rra7,il . .. 




Mar.-May 17, 1926: Cases, 30; 
several deaths, in Parahyba; 
a smaller number in Natal, 

flold Coast 

Sept. 1-Dce. 31- 

A ugust-Oet ober... 
November, 1923.— 

4 

3 

Nigeria 

3 

2 


Senegal . 

3 

2 
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